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HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  May  11,  I81S. 

IMOTION  poft  A  CoMitiTTn  on  the 
Statb  op  thb  Laws  Al^rBCTmo  thb 
Roman  Catholics.]    In  pnrtuance  of  bis 

Botioe, 

• 

Sir  John  Cox  Hiptntfty  rose  and  address* 
ed  the  House  as  follows ; 

Before  I  firoceed.  Sir,  upon  the  notice 
which  I  sometime  since  gave  for  this  day, 
I  would  asit  my  bon.  friesd,  the  mem« 
ber  for  Oablin,  whether  be  wishes  to 
have  it  understood,  that  the  House  should 
also  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
order,  which,  on  his  motion,  stands 
among  the  orders  of  the  day?— if  he 
does,  I  think  I  have  some  cause  to 
complain,  as  my  notice  was  given  ante* 
rior  to  that  order.  The  notice,  I  am 
aware,  is  entitled  to  precedence;  but 
ncTertbelem  if  it  be  not  understood  that 
the  order  should  stand  over  till  to-morrow, 
mnch  impatience  may  probably  be  excited, 
little  suited  to  that  deliberate  discussion,, 
to  which,  I  conceive,  the  object  of  my 
notice  has  some  pretension. 

Mr.  Grattan  rose  and  intimated  that  he 
did  not  think  himself  warranted  to  moTe 
the  postponement  of  the  discussion  of  the 
order,  as  so  many  other  gentlemen  were 
anxious  it  should  not  be  delayed ^but 
that  the  House  would  be  regulated  pro- 
bably by  circumstances,  according  to  the 
time  which  might  be -occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  motion  of  the  hon« 
bar«inet. 

Sir  J,  C.  f/ipfiij/cy  — From  the  answer 
of  my  right  hon.  friend^  1  fear  I  can  pro- 
(  VOL-  XXVL  ) 


mise  myself  but  little  of  his  assistance  in 
acquitting  the  task  I  hare  proposed  to 
myself;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  I  shall 
receive  but  atili  less  indulgence  from 
many,  with  whom  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  on  former  occasions,  when 
this  subject,  upon  which  my  present  mo-* 
tion  so  materially  bears,  has  been  before 
the  House.  I  am  naturally  led  to  this 
painful  antieipation  from  the  questions  pot 
to  me  and  the  observations  made,  since  I 
entered  the  House,  by  many  of  those  gen* 
tiemen:— to  institute  any  enquiry  is  now 
considered,  by  them,  as  wantonly  oppos- 
ing obstacles  to  those  concessions  which, 
accompanied  with  due  regulation,  I  con- 
tend that  I  am  not  less  disposed  to  pro- 
mote, than  my  right  hon.  friend  who  is  so 
anxious  to  move  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
mutt  howoTer,  Sir,  remind  those  who  are 
now  so  strenuous  in  resisting  investigation, 
and  regard  the  question  as  on  the  eve  of 
being  probably  carried  by  the  physical 
force  of  numbers---for  so  confident  are 
they  of  their'  strength,— I  must  remind 
them,  I  repeat,  of  the  uniformity  and  con- 
sisteilcy  of  the  course  I  hare  pursued  in 
reference  to  this  question,  whenerer  it  has 
been  agitated  from  the  period  of  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox  in  1805,  and  on  the  sue* 
cessive  itiotions  of  my  right  bon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Dublin ;  whenever  I  hare 
pressed  mv  opinions  on  the  House,  or 
giren  publicity  to  them  without  these 
walk,  I  must  claim  the  admission  that  I 
hare  invariably  contended  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  concession  by  restriction  and  re- 
gulation, urging  also,  as  indispensible,  the 
most  deliberate  investigation  of  tbegrounda 
on  which  those  concessions  should    bo 
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made.  I  certainly  did,  in  the  early  de- 
bates on  this  subject,  consider  that  such  an 
inyestigation  might  bare  taken  place  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House;  but  after 
the  collision  of  opinions  which  was  excited 
^1  consequence  of  the  debate  in  1808,  on 
tlie'  motion  of  my  right  hon.  friend^  and' 
principally  among  the  Catholics  them* 
selves,  in  ^reference  to  those  provisions 
which  I  ever  considered  as  constituting  an 
indispensibleaccompanimentof  further  con- 
cession, I  have,  from  that  period,  uniformly 
maintained,  from  the  sincerest  conviction 
of  my  mind,  that  the  adoption  of  a  select 
committee  affords  the  only,  practicable 
means  by  which  any  satisfactory  result  can 
be  obtained,  A  committee  of  .the  whole 
House  is  ill  adapted  to  the  examination  of 
the  various  documents  which,  in  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  ought  to  be  produced 
to  constitute  the  basis  of  equitable  and 
permanent  legislation.  No  information 
whatever  has  hitherto  been  substantially 
adduced :-*-a8sertions  indeed,  have  not 
been  sparingly  made,  but  unsubstantiated, 
and  it  is  surely  too  much  to  demand  credit 
to  mere  aiaection  on  the  facts  and  points 
at  issoei  in  a  question  of  such  vital  in- 
terest. ^ 

Before  I  enter.  Sir,  upon  thi  grounds  of 
the  motion*  I  shall  beg  to  state  its  compo- 
nent parts  distinctly  to  the  House,  in  the 
order  I  propose  to  move  them,  namely : 

'*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  examine  and  report  |he  state  of  the  laws 
affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
f  abjects  withiil  the  realm  :— -the  state  and 
number  of  the  Roman.  Catholic  clergy, 
their  religious  institutions,  and  their  inter* 
course  with  the  See  of  Rome,  or  other  fo- 
reign jurisdictions :— *the  state  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  his  Majesty's 
Soman  Catholic  subjects  in  the  several  co- 
lonies of  the  United  Kingdom  : — ^the  re- 
gulations of  foreign  states  as  for  l»  they 
oan  be  aobstantiated  by  evidence,  respect- 
ing the  nomination,  collation,  or  institu* 
tion  of  the  episcopal  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  the  regulations  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome.''*^ 
If  this  be  conceded,  I  propose  to  move 
that  the  committee  do  consist  of  twenty 
one,  and  that  the  following  members  be 
the  said  committee,  namely,  lord  viscount 
Csstlereagh,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Yorke, 
Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Tierney,  sir  William 
Scott,  sir  John  Newport,  sir  John  Nicboll, 
Mr.  M.Fitxgerald,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Plunkett, 
Mr,  B«nkea,  Mr.  Wilberforce*  Mr.  Barry^ 


Mr,  Brogded,  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr. 
Barham,  and  sir  J.  C.  Hippisley :  that 
they  meet  to-morrow  morning,  in  the 
Speaker's  Chamber,  and  have  powera  to 
send  for  persons,  papers  and  records  ^— 
that  five  be  a  quori|m.:«-tbat  tley  have 
leave  to  sit  notwithstanding  anyaajoum- 
roent  of  the  House,  and  that  they  have 
power  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  the 
minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
them. 

The  object  of  the  motion,  Sfar,  thaa  dis- 
tinctly stated,  is-  to  collect  and  report  s 
body  of  evidence  which  may  best  afford 
the  means  of  legislating,  on  aucb  a  sub- 
ject, with  more  accuracy  and  eBkct  than 
could  otherwise  be  obtained ;  and  to  faci- 
litate this  object,  should*  the  motion  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  House«  I  shall  move 
for  the  production  of  various  docnmenti 
to  be  put  upon  recdrd*  In  the  selec- 
tion of  members  to  constitute  the  com- 
mittee, I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
those  I  have  named  are  fiiUy  competent 
to  such  investigation ;  I  have  had  in  Tievr 
an  equal  selection  of  such  at  have  been 
considered  as  supporters  or  oppoaert  of 
concession  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
It  is  not  my  object  to  ask  for  powers  to 
report  any  specific  opinion  upon  the  evi« 
dence  which  may  be  adduced,  or  to  pre- 
scribe the  course  or  limits  of  conceasion, 
but  merely  that  the  evidence  shonld  be 
distinctly  stilted  to  the  House,  which,  bj 
having  such  a  tangible  body  of  inlarmatioa 
before  it,  may,  as  1  have  obaerved,  proceed 
with  more  accuracy  and  effect  to  ultimate 
and  adequate  legislation.  An  hon.  mem* 
her  near  me  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  who  I  con- 
ceived would  have  been  the  last  to  have 
objected  to  so  rational  a  procedure,  ob- 
served on  a  former  aight'e  debate.  When  i 
mantioned  the  object  of  my  present  mo- 
tion, that  such  an  investigation,  he.  feared, 
might  lead  to  *'  darkness  visible''— -inti- 
mating also  that  we  shoeld  be  involTcd  in 
a  labyrinth  of  theological  discussion,  tend* 
ing  to  no  profitable  result.  Were  it.  Sir, 
my  object  to  enter  into  such  dtacossions, 
which  in  fact  it  is  not,  I  might  again  re- 
mind my  honourable  friend,  that  accua- 
tomed  as  he  baa  been  himself  to  theolo- 
gical enquiries  he  has  not  alwaya  mani- 
fested, as  far  as  tbey  have  been  connected 
with  the  Catholic  subject  at  least,  grea^ 
accuracy  of  information.  As  a  proof  hai 
nmst  allow  me  also  again  to  advert  to  the 
fact|«— when  I  was  stating,  some  yeara! 
since.  In  this  House,  an  ecdestatstical 
constitoUon   of  the  established   church* 
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)  h«  esclaifnedt  "  Ui»t  it   was   a    canon 
tof  the  church  of  Borne."     I  had  the 

aaibfacibii  however  of  cooTiDcing  my 
t  hod.  friend  Ib^t  1  had  qooted  Terbatim, 
(that  part  of  the  llSth  canon  of  Jamea  lst» 
:  which  etijoined  the  aniniater  of  the  eatib^ 
1  lished  chnrch*  to  conceal  all  Crimea  re« 
:  Tealed  to  him  in  oonfeation«  ai  scrapalooa* 

ly  as  is  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
t  for  the  exception  made  in  the  can^n  or 

constitntion  of  1603*  hu  not  now,  nor 
I  had  It  then  any  foaodatioo— there  being 
I  no  apecies  of  o^nce— not  even  hi^h  trea* 
!  aoD,  the  bare  concealment  of  which  sob- 
I  jects  the  person  concealing  it  to  the 
I  penalties  of  a  capital  offence,  which  was 

the  only  exception  to  enjoined  secrecy. 
Bat,  Sir,  entreating  pardon  of  the  House 

for  these  fre<|nent  repetitions,  I  must  say 

also  that  thoogh  it  u  not  my  object  to  in* 

trodnce  tbeologtcal 'discussion,  yet  in  a 

5|ueation  which  most  intolTO  frequent  re* 
erence  to  some  of  the  most  essential 
ICJieta  of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  it  is  impomible  altoge* 
tfaer  to  avoid  it,  especially  as  the  ciril  al- 
legiance of  Catholics  is  considered,  by  the 
opponents  of  their  claims,  to  be  so  imi« 
aaately  blended  with,  and  dependent  upon 
the  tenets  of  their  religion. — In  this  view, 
doubtless,  it  was  that  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  (Mr.  Ryder)  who  moved  the  call.of 
the  House  for  this  day,  moved  also,  some 
time  since,  for  the  production  of  the  docu- 
inents  constituting  the  course  of  education 
poraoed  in  the  college  of  Maynooth.  As 
1  was  not  in  the  House,  Sir,  when  the  mo- 
tion  was  acceded  to,  and  as  the  tracts 
which  were  in  use  in  that  college  were  fa« 
miliar  to  me,i  thought  it  my  duty  to  move 
on  the  following  day,  for  the  production  of 
those  tracts  I  oamely— the  **  Tractatus  de 
Ecclesii"— «« d(e  Religione''  and  <«de  Sacra- 
niontis"»->incloding  also  ««a  Dissertation 
on  General  Councils.''««-These  tracU  com* 
prebend  the  course  of  the  theological  stu- 
dies at  Maynootb,  and  were  all  compiled 
by  the  professor  de  la  Hague,  who  is  now 
profeisor  of  divinity  at  that  college,  and 
who  formerly  filled  the  chair  of  a  professor 
with  great  celebrity  for  twenty  years  at 
the  Sorbonne.  I  cannot.  Sir,  name  this 
venerable  ecclesiastic,  who  has  now  attain* 
ed  to,  1  belieira,  his  eightieth  year,  without 
paying  my  willing  tribute  to  bis  estimable 
character  and  exemplary  conduct  in  the 
exercise  of  bis  professional  charge.  I  had 
an  additieoal  motive  for  moving  for  the 
production  of  his  tracts,  as  so  much  mis* 
ooDceplaoo  Had  obtained  respectmg  one  of 


them*  It  will  be  recollected.  Sir,  that  in 
the  last  parliament,  a  right  hon.  geatle« 
man,  whose  untimely  and  calamitous  lose 
we  must  all  deplqre  (the  late  Chancellof 
of  the  Escheqoer)  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  ''Traclatoa  de  Ecclesia,''  inferring 
from  it  that  the  professor  bad  enjoined  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  whole  disci* 
plihe,  as  well  as  doctrine,  enjoined  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  In  the  same  error  a 
right  reverend  prelate  (the  bishop  of  Lio« 
coin)  has  addressed  his  clergy  in  a  paste* 
ral  charge,  referring  to  the  same  passage 
-i-bot  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Per« 
ceval  to  state,  that  he  immediately  avowed 
his  error  when,  (as  he  had  made  a  pointed 
reference  to  me  across  the  House,)  I  indi* 
catod  to  him  the  various  passages,  in  the 
same  work  of  the  professor,  by  which  it 
was  evident  that  he  pronounced  only  those 
regulations  of  discinline  to  be  obligatory 
which  were  comprehended  in  the  preced* 
ing  compendium,  and  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Galilean  church.  In  fact,  the  several 
tracts  which  have  been  Isid  before  the 
House  in  consequence  of  the  motion  I  hav^ 
noticed,  are  no  other  than  the  same  course 
of  ecclesiastical  studies,  which  were  pur* 
sued  in  the  Sorbonne,  in  which  university 
it  is  well  known  that  no  person  can  gra« 
duate  without  defending  the  four  memora* 
ble  propottUoos  of  the  Gallican  church 
which  maintain  itS'  independence,  and 
wholly  reject  the  interference  of  the  see  of 
Rome  in  temporals— in  a  word,  which  re* 
ject  all  those  imputed,  obnoxious  tenets^ 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  several  oaths 
of  our  statutes  of  toleration  to  abjure.  I 
should  add  that  the  professor  de  la  Hogoe 
cites  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Bos* 
suet,  affirming  that  many  of  the  discipli* 
nary  regulations  of  general  councils  are 
ORfrely  lo  be  considered  as  applicable  to 
times  and  circumstances..  "  Multa  etiam 
sunt  decreta  quse  non  pertinent  ad  inva* 
riabilem  fidei  regulam,  sed  suntaccommo* 
dau  temporibus  atone  iiegotiis.''-*-It  is 
scarcely  necessary,  Sir,  that  I  should  say, 
that  the  history  of  those  days  informs  us^ 
that  although  a  division  obtained  among 
the  Gallican  clergy  respecting  the  accep* 
tation  of  the  discipline  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  it  was  rejected  by  the  French  par* 
Itaments :  indeed  many  of  iu  disciplinary 
regalations  have  since  become  constita* 
lions  ol  the  state,  but  therein  they  derive 
their  authority  from  the  state  itself,  i 
cannot  but  recollect.  Sir,-  some  light  and 
taunting  observations  thrown  out  when  I 
mo?ed  for  the  piednction  of  these  tracts-** 
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which  was  considered  as  iutendedy  on  my 
part^  injuriously  to  operate  as  «n  obstacle 
to  the  Bill  proposed  by  my  right  hon. 
friend.  With  all  veneration  for  his  exalted 
character  end  pre-eminent  talents  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  feel  the  same  respect 
for  the  Bill  which  he  has  introduced.  Our 
nhimate  obj<^ct.  Sir,  is  in  substance  the 
same.  But  the  Bill  does  not>  in  my  humble 
estimation^  point  out  an  unexceptionable 
course  to  attain  it. — I  cannot  therefore  say 
of  the  Bill — or  of  the  clauses  suggested 
by  aootberright  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Can-* 
nmg)  *  mater iam  soperavit  opus'— I  ad- 
mit the  substance  or  principle  of  both  his 
clauses  to   be  in  conformity  to  my  own 
views  of  regulation  ;  but  I  cannot  bring 
my  miod  to  assent  to  the  circuitous,  and, 
as  I  view  them,  untenable   means,    by 
which  the  end  is  proposed  to  be  produced. 
Aller  the   House  had  consented   to  the 
printing  uf  those  clauses,  on  their  first  in* 
troduction,  I  ibougbt  it  my  duty.  Sir,  to 
put  in  the  same    course  of  circulation, 
though  not  under  the  same  sanction,  a  pa- 
per which   I  bad  drawn  up  some  years 
since   as  pointing  to  the  object  sought  to 
be    ijrovidrd    for   by   the   first   of   those 
clauses.     I  mean,  Sir,  the  modification  of 
4hai  interposition  of  government,  which  is 
DOW    stilnd    the    Feio  in    the   appoint- 
in  enu  of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic communion.     I  must  apologize  to 
the  House  for  recurring  so  often  as  I  have 
done  in   the  several  debates   upon   this 
iubject,  to  what  may  be  termed  the  history 
o(  the  yeto ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  so 
necessary  to  be  accurately  understood,  as 
acarcely  to  require  apology  for  the  repeti- 
tion, especially   as  we  are  now  circum- 
stanced, in  a  new  parliament,  wherein  the 
subject  also  must  be  new  to  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  members,  in  their  represen- 
tative character,  at  least.    After  the  intro- 
duction of  bishop  Milner's  proposition  in 
the  session  of  180$— many  months  it  is 
well  known  had  elapsed  before  we  heard 
any  objections  raised  against  it,  and  those 
who  introduced  it  in  parliament,  had  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  chiefsof  the  Catho- 
lic prelacy.  At  length  some  writers  under 
the  assumed  names  of  Sar^eld^-'Inmicus 
Veto,  and  others,  assailed  bishop  Milner  and 
the  Irish  Catholic  prelates  as  the  authors 
of  a  measure  subversive  of  the  popular  reli- 
gion of  their  country.    Mr.  Clinch,  a  gen- 
tleman at  the  Irish  bar,  soon  after  united 
himself  with  those  writers;  and  as  Mr. 
Clinch's  pen  had  been  often  exercised  in 
defence  of  the  Irish  Bioman  Catholic  hier- 


archy, and  was  known  to  possess  consi^ 
derable  talents  and  much  practised  ii^ 
ecclesiastical  polemics,  bis  **  Inquiry" 
or  "  Brief  for  the  Bishops,"  as  it  is  com- 
monly stiled,  pablished  at  the  eve  of  the 
convention  of  the  Catholic  prelates,  m 
September  I  SOS  (assembled  expressly  ti 
consider  the  proposition  of.  Dr.  Mtlner) 
had  great  popular  weight,  and  has  been 
avowed  also  to  have  had  a  material  infto- 
ence  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  pre- 
lates themselves* 

The  result  of  those  deliberations  was  s 
vote  "  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  intro- 
duce any  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode 
hitherto  observed  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops.''  It  is  wcli 
known  that  when  lord  Southwell  and  sir 
Edward  Bellew  called  upon  the  Romai 
Catholic  primate  Dr.  Reiily,  for  an  expla- 
nation el  this  vote— that  prelate  maio- 
tatned,  in  a  letter  since  published,  that  it 
involved  no  depitrture*  from  the  principle 
of  the  bishops'  resolutions  of  1799  which 
had  conceded  the  Veto: — that  such  con- 
cession was  not  contrary  to  the  doctriae 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religions-bat  tbst 
it  might  be  eventually  attended  with  con- 
sequences dangerous  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion;  but  adds  the  archbishop,*' such 
danger  is  of.  a  temporary  nature  resnltiiig 
from  existing  circumstances.'  •— T6  the 
same  effiK:t  also  was  the  answer  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dablio, 
Dr.  Troy,  two  months  after  the  date  of 
this  resolution  of '<  inexpediency :"  both 
prelates  having  reference  only  to  tlie  tem- 
porary inflaence  of  an  administration  god- 
sidered  by  them  as  inimical  to  the  clainH 
of  the  Catholics.  I  will  not  go  further 
Sir,  into  the  details  of  that  controversy ,  I 
have  often  expressed  my  opinion  upon  the 
subject  in  this  House,  and  I  ibouglit  it  also 
incumbent  upon  me  not  to  withhold  ifaoj«i 
opinions  from  the  pobHc-— as  it  is  a  qoe^ 
tion  upon  which  the  public  opinion,  hsi 
been  much  agitated,  and  must  natoralij 
continue  to  be  agitated,  while  it  involvel 
the  consideration  of  so  material  a  depart 
tore  from  the  systematic  policy  of  oul 
ancestors  from  the  period  of  the  Reformat 
tion,  but  more  especially  from  the  Revolu^ 
tion— for  we  know,  that  between  thosi 
periods,  during  four  reigns.  Catholics  werl 
not  deprived  of  the  representative  fran^ 
cbise,  but  continued  to  ,sit  in  parlianieni 
till  the  epoch  of  the  imaginary,  or  at  leas! 
exaggerated  plot*  supported  by  the  per^ 
juries  of  Oates  aiid  Bedloe. 

Those  opinioni#  Sifj  which  I  ham  sc 
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toften  exprcned,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
:be  in  concarrence  with  lie  opinioni  of  a 
i  great  namber  of  gentkmen  near  ne— if  1 
:am  to  collect  tbcir  ienttmenta  from  their 
;  repeated    declarations    both   within  and 
I  without  the  doort  of  parHanent:   from 
those  opinions,  Sir«  I  have  never  swerved. 
^I  can  reproach  myself  with  no  inconsis* 
ttency— I  have  been  uniform  in  declaring 
1  that  I  can  never  be  the  advocate  of  farther 
|concession»  but  as  the  result  of  deliberate 
investigation,  and  that  investigation  I  con- 
iceive  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  instttu* 
lion  of  a  select  committee,  such  as  is  the 
I  object  of  the  motion  which  I  have  this  day 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House*    The 
report  of  such  a  committee,  I  must  repeat, 
as  I  have  contended  for,  year  afler  year, 
would  constitute  the  best  ground  work  of 
legislation;  but  antecedent  to  any  con- 
clusive act  of  legislation,  i  must  also  con- 
tend   that  the   report  of  the  committee 
should  circulate    not   only    among    the 
members  of  this  House,  bet  throughout 
the  country.    We  do  not  want,  authorities 
for  such  a  procedure,  and  even  at  the  dis* 
oussioos  of  this  subject  on  the  motion  of 
my  right  hon.  friend,  some  weeks  since,  it 
aeemed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  warmest 
advocates  of  concession,  that  the  act  of 
legislation  should  not,  this  session,  be  con* 
elusive. 

With  respect  to  the  two  clauses  which 
are  now  engrafted  on  the  Bill,  1  have  said 
that  the  end  sought  for  in  both,  is  in  per- 
fect conformity  to  my  own  views— but 
diiiering  as  to  Uie  means^-i^and  the  object 
of  the  second  of.  thoie  clauses,  especially 
demands  the  deliberate  investigation  of  a 
committee,  as  i he  authorities  adduced  from 
the  practice  of  other  states,  are  of  great 
imporwoce,  not  merely  in  view  to  the 
security  of  the  establishment,  but  to  be 
-avowed  as  the  basia  of  legislation  on  the 
uniform  principles  maintsined  even  in 
Catholic  states,  not  less  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachments  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  than 
we  are  ourselves. 

1  will  suppose, /Sir,  for.  a  moment,  that 
we  immediately  proceed  to  legislate  in  the 
very  letter  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  my 
right  lion,  friend,  with  the  addition  of 
the  restrictive  clauses  now  introduced. 
We  have  already  obierved  enough  of  the 
temper  and  language  held  in  some  assem- 
blies of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  to  anticipate 
the  result— let  us  alone,  they  say,  rslher 
than  impose  upon  us  such  shackles ;  we 
will  have  nothing  short  of  unqualified 
cooceswon*  '  The  pninformed  member  of 
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the  establishment  will  not  be  less  hoe- 
tile  to  the  extension  of  privileges  to 
the  professors  of  a  religion  which  our 
state  policy  demands  should  be  circum- 
scribed with  such  precautionary  fences. 
He  will  not  readily  separate,  in  his  ap- 

grehension,  the  Koman  court  from  the 
k>man  see.     He  will  have  yet  to'  learn 
that  one  of  the  stoutest  defenders  of  our 
establishment,  has  gravely  and  truly  ad« 
mitted  that  *'  our  controversy  about  papal 
power  is  not  a  Question  of  faith,  hot  of 
interest  and  profit;   not  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  but  with  the  court  of  Rome.''    So 
archbishop  Brarohall  defines  it;  and  1  need 
not  cite  authorities  in  support  of  the  or* 
thodozy  of  that  prelate  on  the  strictesi 
principles    of  the   establishment.     Bot^ 
Sir,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  opi« 
nions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  less  inform- 
ed  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  might 
seceive  different  impressions,  if  from  the 
information  derived  from  an  investigation 
and  report  of  a  select  oommittee..  ther 
should  learn   that  the  primitive  church 
antevior  to  the  Reformation,  was  ever  jea- 
lous of  its  independence,  and  that  the  mn» 
nicipal  enactments  of  our  ancient  sovo- 
reigiis  and  their  parliaments  were  sedu- 
lously directed  to  maintain  tl|at  indepen- 
dence in  reference  to  tlie  frequent  and  in- 
deed  systematic  encroachments   of  thn 
court  of  Rome.    A  weak  deference  to  the 
intrusive  spirit  of  that  court  on  the  pari 
of  bigotted  or  timid  princes,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  principles  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Catholics,  though  such  examples 
are  but  too  often  found  in  the  history  of 
our  country.    The  most  irrefragable  do- 
cuments might  be  produced  in  a  commit- 
tee to  evince  the  frequent  and  successfol 
resistance  to  such  encroachments  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  on  the  part 
even  of  those  states  which  ace  supposed 
to  have  been  most  blindly  devoted  to  the 
see  of  Rome.    The  spirit  of  the  Gallican 
church  has  been  pre-eminent-.-but  Spain 
and    Portugal,  Naples   and  Auttria,i»Sa- 
voy,  Venice  and  Tuscany — in    a  word 
etery  Catholic  stste,  even  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  with  an  exception  to  the 
Roman  territory  itself,  have  from  time  to 
time,  afforded  distinguished  proofs  of  this 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  proceedinge 
of  their  governments,  not  only  maintain- 
ing the  freedom  of  their  nominations  to  the 
prelacy,  but  have  alflo  under  various  ap* 
pellations,  wheiher  of  the  p/occi,  the  re* 
gkm  txequtttur,  or  some  analogous  term^ 
asserted  the  right  of  the  sovoreign  to  itw 
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UM|yteo(f«ti^d  UcfUttng  of  iill  reseripls 
cnaiHiliiig  from  the  tee  of  Rome,  (thoto 
ef  the  penitentiary  enfy*  UDder  certein 
gnwrdt  ezceptd)  before  they  were  allow* 
ed  io  hai«  oirctdaiioa  or  validity  within 
their  respective  atates:   aarely.  Sir,  the 
Well  attested  documenta  in  support  of  auch 
~  fccta  are  of  no  light  estimation)  but  of 
practical   otility,  as  salutary  ezamples^ 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  aasign  a  satisfac* 
lory  reason  why  •  they  should  not  be  re- 
corded in  the  report  of  a  committee,  as  aq 
faicontroTertible  answer  to  tho*  misguided 
SBOalots  who  denounce  all  measures  of  rd« 
gelation  as  ineonsisteut  with  the  practice 
of  the  lUhnan  Catholic  religion.    Let  us> 
Sir,  again  look  back  to  the  solemn  admis« 
sion    of  ihe  four  metropolitan  and  sis 
senior  bishops  of  Ireland  of  the  Roman 
communion*     Have   they   not  recorded 
Ihiit  the  interference  of  the  crown  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  their 
religion,  and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
loyalty  of  a  candidate,  it  is  just  and  ought 
to  be  acceded  to  ?    Let  us  examine  all 
'their  subsequent  resolutions  to  the  present 
hour.    I'maintain  that  they  have  not  at* 
tempted  in  any  one  of  them  to  controvert* 
the  principle  of  their  admission  of  17d9, 
althongh  indeed  they  have  set  op  a  quali* 
fieation  of  it  as  to  the  '  inexpediency'  of 
present  adoption.    Let  us  again  advert  to 
the  several  publications  of  bishop  Mikier, 
the  accredited  agent  of  tke  Catholic  pre- 
lates of  Ireland ;  to  his  Letter  to  a  right 
hon.  member  of  this  House  (Mr.  Ponson- 
by)  which  he  has  read  in  his  place ;  to 
tlie  Letter,'  alsc^  of  the  same  prelate  to  a 
Parish  Priest,  in  which  be  details  the 
striking- instances^  in  various  states,  of  the 
txercise  of  that  prerogative  of  the  crown  ; 
•«.<«  The  exeicise  of  eoclesiasticai  power 
(says   the  learned  prelate)  being  of  so 
much  consequence   to  the  welfare  ef  a 
alate«  there  is  perhaps  no  civilized  Chris« 
tian  country,  in  which  the  government 
does  not  interfere  in  the  appointment  of 
the^prelatns,  who  are   to  exercise  this 
power;  and  it  is  judged  that  there  is  no 
country  in.  which  this  interference  is  so 
necessary   as    in    Ireland.     In   Catholic 
countries  the  prince  -nominates  without 
any  eontrool,  and  the  Pope  gives  jurisdic- 
tion as  n  matter  of  course;    in  almost 
%W€ty  uncatholic  country  means  are  pro- 
vided and  care  taken,  both  by  those  who 
have  a  right  to  present  and  by  the  holy 
see  herself  that  no  person  obnoxious  to 
tho  sovemgn  shall  be  raised  to  the  pre- 
lacy*   Hie  sovereigns  of  HnssiaandPnis- 


sia  will  be  found  to  have  exercised  i 
power,  in  this  respect*  which  far  exceedi 
that  whkh  the  Irish  prelates  have  offerd 
to  his  Mijesty/'  8och  are  the  words  «l 
bishop  Miloer;  but,.Sir,  I  have  quoted  and 
reqnoted  these  pointed  admissions  in  for- 
mer debates*«admisuons  on  the  part  of 
bishop  Milae^,  not  merely  to  be  foond  ia 
his  Letter  to  a  Parish  Pnest»  but  in  vartosi 
other  of  his  letters  poblishnd  by  hiauelf 
in  the  newspapers  at  that  period*  and  ad* 
dressed  Io  the  several  editors^  lo  speak* 
ing  of  this  prelate,  I  most  Hot  pass  over  his 
salutary  adnionition  to  the  Catholic  pre* 
lacy  in  Ireland,  on  the  eve  of  their  convo*| 
caUon  in  ld08.  »  If,''  says  he, «« Ibe  pre* 
latea  should  abide  by  what  they  have  so* 
lemnly  rsadved.  upon,'  they  will  hate 
nothing  inere  to  do  than  what  is  proba* 
biy  within  their  sphere,  and  what  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  be  done:  namelyi 
to  enlighten  their  people  and  shew 
them  bow  grossly  they  have  been  imposed 
npon,  both  as  to  Itsets  and  reasoning." 
-^It  is»  Sir,  in  coneurvenee  with  this  sco* 
timent  that  I  anticipate  the  salutary  ef* 
feels  of  the  report  of  a  select  oommittee 
going  forth  to  the  publio  eye^^bat  the 
riotestant  and  Catholic  should  hare 
equally  the  advantage  of  the  infarmatios 
to  be  derived  from  it,  by  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  force  of  their  preja* 
dicesk  Of  bishop  Milaer's  subsequent 
changes  of  opinion  we  are  pretty  well  ia* 
formed  by  hiniBeif,  and  he  has  not  failetl 
to  announce  to  us  the  vote  of  the  Romas 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland>  recognizing 
his  **  apostolical  firasness''  in  resisting 
the  fifth  resolution  of  the  English  Catho* 
lies  assembled  on  the  2nd  of  February 
1810.  So  extraerdinasy  a  vote,  however, 
I  am  persuaded  would*  not  have  passed, 
bad  not  much  gross  misrepreseatatioQ  ol 
facts  been  conveyed  to  that  venerabki 
body ;  they  could  not  have  qualified  thel 
passive  conduct  of  bishop  Milner  on  tba^ 
occasion,  with  such  extravagant  eulogy^ 
if  they  had  known  that  he  bad  declared! 
that  he  would  not  interpose  to  prevent  any 
priest  of  his  own  district  from  signing  the 
resolutioki  so  reprobated  :  and  that  to  s 
question  put  to  him  by  an  English  Catho-^ 
lie  peer,  demanding  whether  he  migbl 
conscientiously  sign  it,  his  lordship  wai 
answered  that  he  might  sign  it !— Ae  aq 
aaent  of  the  Irish  prelacy  merely,  bishof^ 
Milner  withheld  bis  own  signature,  (foi 
such  was  the  motive  he  assigned)  wheQ 
every  other  prelate  of  his  cbercb  who 
was   psesent-^namelyf  five  in  nnmbcri 
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•ubscribed  their  tpprobitioo  of  the  tem- 
perate and  loyal  fesokilion-^And  here  i 
nay  obMTve  that  the  eccleilattical  ch»> 
ecter  with  which  Sir.  ^ilner  is.  clothed 
>y  the  see  of  Rome,  may  with  propriety 
become  one  of  the  subjects  of  considera- 
ion  in  such  a  committee  as  I  have  in 
riew ;  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  foand 
nuch  more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of 
»ur  constitution,  to  proscribe  the  admis* 
«0B  of  that  delegated  aothorky  than  to 
jonntre  at  il.  I  do  not  contend  that  the 
'ccent  pondact  of  bishop  Milner  has  been 
nfluenced  by  his  delegated  character  of 
ipostolical  viear  ;  I  have  said  that  all  his 
Eolieagnes,  itt?ested  with  the  same  cha« 
victer,  contrasted  their  conduct  to  bishop 
Milner^s  by  signing  the  temperate  and 
oyal  reselotion  of  the  2nd  of  Febroary— 
^for  do  I  impnte  disloyalty  to  Dr.  Mtlner 
lO  withholding  his  sigi^tnre— but  the  ab- 
mlute  dependency  of  the  character  of  an 
ipoetolic  Ticar  upon  the  see  of  RN>me  is 
HI  objection  taken  by  the  most  enlightened 
catholics  thennel?es«*Bishop  Milner-him* 
lelf  is  well  aware  of  it-— and  in  one  of  hia 
>nblications  contrasts  the  dependent  state 
if  himself  and  colle)igiies»  upon  the  see  of 
Some,  to  that  of  bishop's  ordinariea--«in 
Uher  worde^with  the  condition  of  pre- 
ates  whose  facnities  are  not  revocable  at 
he  raere^will  of  a  pope«  I  have  often, 
iir,  adverted  to  this  material  distinction, 
ind  shewn  the  facility  of  removing  the 
yfojec^on.— Every  loyal  Catholic  prelate, 
.has  circomstauced,  most  rejoice  in  the 
:hange»  and  we  should  hasten  to  remove 
.his  delegated  fepreaentative  anthority, 
vhose  incompatibility  with  the  spirit  pf 
rur  government,  will  be  mora  felt  m  pro- 
Mrtion  to  the  approximation  of  the  Ca- 
holic  and  Protestant  to  each  other.  In 
laying  this  it  is  doe  from  me  also  to  oh* 
lerve  thai  the  change  will  never  be  re- 
tiated,  when  the  see  of  Rome  is  filled  by 
k  pontiff  who  has  only  the  inteffrity  of  his 
religion  tt  heart.  I  have  proofs,  and  have 
>efore  stated  them,  thet  it  would  not  have 
>een  resisted  by  Pius  VI,  nor  would  it  be, 
[  am  persuadM,  by  his  soccemor,  if  he 
ted  the. freedom  of  action* 

When,  Sir,  I  animadvert  on  the  conduct 
)f  biihop  Milner  as  an  individual,  I  do 
t  with  pain ;  bot  the  canse  of  truth 
ntactsit  from  me.  Bishop  Milner  is  no 
insignificant  persons-he  cannot  be  kept 
a  the  baek  ground,  nor  the  ecceptricities 
>f  his  conduct  disregarded.  He  is  un* 
)oettionably  a  prelate  of  great  learning, 
md  of  a  warm  end  forward  spirit,  pce^iding 


over  the  Catholiea  of  fifteen  eouMiea  of 
great  Catholic  population.  I  will  not< 
here  recur  to  his  controeeniea  at  the  pe» 
riod  of  the  Act  of  1791— -they  were  sue* 
oesiftil  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  but  I  will  . 
look  to  bis  more  recent  Letters-  to  a  Pre» 
bendary  and  his  Case  of  Conscien€e<;«^the« 
former  addressed  to  the  late  cbaaoellor 
Storges,  in  defence  of  the  civil  prtaciples' 
of  Catholics,  and  the  latter  written  in  re» 
fntation  of  the  opinion  that  a  further  con* 
cession  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholiea  wae* 
incompatible  with  the  obligation  of  the* 
coronation  oath.  His  liberal  opponent 
Mr.  Chancellor  Sturgesi  admitted-  4hati 
bishop  Milner'e  argument  in  the  latter 
tract  was  unanswerable  ;■  such  too  wae 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  countcnaneed* 
the  publication  of  that  tract.  It  is  to  b« 
regretted.  Sir,  that  this  learned  prelate 
shouldy  of  late,  have  travelled  so  much  oot 
of  his  course,  for  hia  recent  publicatione 
are  as  much  calculated,  to  \^wf  alive  the 
dissentions  between  our  Catbolie  fellow 
sdbjejciB  and  the  membeia  iMf  the  ettn* 
blishment,  as  those  I  have  noticed  were  to*  • 
extinguish  them.  Of  hit  eaeceptionabl# 
works.  Sir,  I  havi»  in  my  hand  one,  which 
considering  the  moment  when  it  is  giveit 
to  the  publie,  though  more  particiuarly^ 
addressed  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  of  hie 
district,  I  cannot  bot  eonsider  as  deserving 
of  marked  reprebation«»4md  indeed  ni> 
composition  could  be  Jem  calculated  to 
promote  the  object  which  every  rational 
Catholic  must  have  at  heart,  in  removing, 
prejudices  which  are  opposed  to  forther 
legislative  concessions  in  hie  favour.— ^I 
hope,  Sir,  I  may  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  in  adverting  to  a  few  paemgee 
of  this  extraordinary  pamphlet. 

[Sir  J.  H.  here  read  several  pasaagee 
from  the  Ptotoral  Charge  of  Bishop  Milner 
of  the  24th  of  March,  18IS»  addremed  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Midland  District] 

The  learned  prelate  has  done  me  th# 
honour  to  make  my  conduct  in  respect  to* 
this  question  the  subject  of  nearttwentT 
pages  of  this  Pastoral  Charge^ — He  calls 
upon  me  to  produce  any  authentic  docu* 
roent  that  the  church  has  acknowledged 
any  right  in  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia  to 
nominate  to  the  Catholic  sees  of  Silesia,  or 
to  name  a  bishop  of  Qoebec  who  has  been 
presented  by  the  English  crown  t-—'*  What 
then  have  we  not  to  ex{>ect,''  he*  adds,  . 
"should  he  (meaning  myself)  draw 
over  a  majority  of  his  colleagues,  in  par- 
liament, to  adopt  his  sentiments  ?'' — Of 
the  fact  of  the  practice  of  auch  nomine- 
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tionsy  having  the  proof  iri  my  possession, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  stated,— -and  as  the 
learned  prelate  has  himself  heretofore  ad- 
mitted,-—it  is  not  material  whether  the 
church  has  acknowledged  the  right  of  no* 
mination>--i-ii  is  sufficient  that  the  practice 
it  established  in  those  and  other  states,  and 
iavariably  acquiesced  in  by  his  chorch : 
we  know  that  his  charch  protested  against 
all  the  reserTations  in  fsToor  of  Protestant 
aovereigiis  and  their  prelates,  conceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia — and  that  Inno- 
cent the  10th,  by  a  Pontifical  Bull  pro* 
aounced  the  treaty,  to  that  effect^  null  and 
void,  as  an  encroachment  on  his  spiritaal 
jarisdicUon ; — ^but  we  know  also  that  nei« 
ther' Catholics  nor  Protestants  paid  the 
least  attention  to  his  Bull : — ^that  the  em* 
peror  and  all  the  states  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civily  ratified  the  treaty,  and 
that  it  remains  as  a  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire, if  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  consti- 
tution, at  the  present  hour. 

In  reply  to  my  -assertions  that  our  Ca* 
tholic  ancestors  established  simitar  bar- 
riers to  those  now  contended  for,  against 
the  encroachment  and  abuse  of  the  Papal 
power,  he  observes  "  supposing  the  £ng- 
Ikh  and  Irish  Catholics  choose  to  have 
a  species  of  Catholicity  of  our  own,  one 
more  analogous  to  the  present  freedom  of 
our  constitution,  and  tb  the  freedom  lat- 
terly enjoyed  by  all  other  dissidents  from 
the  established  church,  how  can  this  con- 
cern the  hon.  baronet,  provided  W(^  are 
good  and  loyal  subjects  ?*'•—"  The  statutes 
of  Provisors  and  Premuuire  (he  continues 
to  observe)  were  devised  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  court  of  Rome  from  bestowing 
temporal  fiefs,  annexed  to  bishoprics,  on 
foreigners."— To  this  part  of  his  argument 
I  shall  only  repeat  that  we  are  to  look  to 
the  practical  course  of  nominations  as  fol- 
lowed by  other  states — and  indeed  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  we  may  add  our  own, 
for  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  who  is 
actually  nominated  by  the  governor  of 
Quebec,  has  no  temporal  fief  attached  to 
bis  see  ;— nor  have  the  aponolic  vicars 
where  licenced  in  other  Protestant  states 
to  exercise  their  spiritual  functions  :-*the 
•ame  may  be  said  of  the  coadjutor  bi»bops 
of  the  Russian  empire,  and  I  am  yet  to 
l^arn  whether  there  be  any  such  fief  at- 
tached to  the  arcbiepiscopal  see  of  Mohi* 
low — I  suspect  otherwise.  But  this.  Sir, 
IS  a  new  objection  raided  since  the  debate 
of  IbOB,  for  noiuch  reasoning  «>rcurred  to 
the  Irinh  Catholic  prelates  in  J 799*  when 
iced  in  favour  of  the  justice 


and  propriety  of  the  interference  of  the 
crown,— and  where  are  the  temporal 
fiefs  attached  to  the  Irish  Catholic  bi- 
shoprics ^— -nor  did  this  objection  occur 
to  bishop  Milner  himself  when  heretofore 
exercising  his  pen  in  various-  publica- 
tions in  defence  of  those  resolutions  of 
the  Irish  prelates.— -The  bishop  in  this 
Charge,  as  in  other  of  his  recent  publica- 
tions, is  very  liberal  in  his  epithets  of  con- 
demnation of  any  attempt  to  institute  a 
control  upon  the  intromission  and  publi- 
cation of  Papal  rescripts. — Star-chambers 
and  Inquisitions  ace  the  terms  of  descrip- 
tion by  which  he  attempts  to  convey  to 
his  clergy  an  idea  of  the  regulationa  to 
this  end,  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
^y  legislation.— Here,  Sir,  we  have  only 
to  refer  the  bishop  to  the  uniform  legis- 
lation of  every  other  state,— Catholic  or 
Protestant,— wherein  a  dominant  religion 
is  established— and  we  see  no  reason  why 
our  own  should  set  the  example  of  unpre- 
cedented forbearance.  But,  says  the  bi- 
shop—" By  what  kind  of  regulation  can 
the  baronet  prevent  the  transmission  of 
that  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  can  no 
more  be  torn  away  or  handled  than  a 
beam  of  the  sun  .'—18  he  ignorant  that  it 
can  be  communicated  not  only  by  the 
pen,  but  alto  by  word  of  mouth,  by  sign 
—by  signal  ?  I  should  be  curious  to  learn 
how  the  hon.  baronet  would  propose  to 
regulate  these  intricate  and  subtle  matters 
in  the  Secret  Committee  which  he  is  in- 
cessantly calling  for  ?" 

I  believe,  Sir,  that  this  sort  of  argument 
is  calculated  rather  to  promote  than  check 
the  institution  of  such  inquiries  as  1  have 
proposed  to  the  House.  Other  states  have 
found  no  difficulties  in  establishing  regu- 
lation—I have  no  visionary  thearies  to 
recommend — I  wish  only  to  establish  the 
proof  of  existing  authorities,  and  to  act 
upon  them ;  in  this  wish  I  carry  wiih  roe  (he 
sentiments  of  the  best  infoilned  Catholics, 
who  are  not  less  tenacious  of  the  integrity 
of  their  religion,  than  the  learned  prelate 
who  seeks  so  industriously  to  alarm  and 
unsettle  their  consciences.— The  bishop  at 
length  proposes  a  new  form  of  oath  which 
offers  ^a  security,  he  avers,  much  more 
eiiectual  than  the  security  proposed  by 
me — but  in  respect  to  tliose  securities 
which  are  already  proposed  for  enact- 
ment, as  modified  in  the  clauses  of  the 
right  hon.  member  opposite  to  me  (Mr. 
Catuiing,}  he  lelts  us  that  thirty  bishops 
with  their  clergy,  and  a  numerous  laity, 
are  ready  to  mount  the  scafiold  and  sub- 
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mil  to  tht  ftzc  Of  the  halter,  rather  than 
submit  to  them* 

The  Hoote  will  judge  whether  soeh  de« 
clarations  proceeding  from  an  ecclesiastie> 
possessing,  as  be  necessarily  must  possess, 
a  great  influence  over  the  minds  or  a  con- 
siderable population  of  his  extended  dis* 
trict<— comprehending,  as  I  have  stated, 
fifteen  English  counties— whether.  Sir, 
such  language  is  calculated  to  promote 
conciliation,  or  rather  whether  it  be  not 
pregnant  with  mischievous  results?  The 
learned  prelate,  Sir,  then  insists  npon  the 
paramount  security  of  his  oath.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  where  oaths  will  not 
bind*  human  provisions  are  likely  to  fail — 
but  the  efigrt  must  be  made,  and  precan- 
iionary  guards  must  still  continue  to  be 
the  objects  of  enactment:— a  state  most 
do  its  best  to  protect  iuelf  by  the  means 
within  its  disposal.— My  right  hon.  friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  feel 
great  obligation  to  the  learned  prelate,  if 
he  can  frame  an  oath  which  shall  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  our 
onerous  establishment  of  revenue  oflicers. 
I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  give  credit  to 
DO  man  upon  his  oath,  whom  I  would  not 
willingly  credit  upon  bis  word  of  honour. 
Such  also,  it  should  seem,  was  the  impres- 
sion that  influenced  the  councils  of  a  go- 
vernment proverbially  cautious  in  framing 
regulations,  similar  to  those  I  would  pro- 
vide on  the  present  oocasion,^-the  Stales 
of  Holland  were  content  to  receive  a  dis- 
avowal of  those  obnoxioos  tenets  which 
have  been  imputed  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
merely  on  the  prieuly  word  of  an  ecdesi- 
astic^—but  they  do  not  stop  here :  I  have 
often  stated  their  regulation,  that  every 
Catholic  priest  must  be  presented  to  the 
civil  magistraio  for  approval,  and  other 
regulations  respecting  the  controul  upon 
Papal  rescripts  also  existed  similar  to  those 
of  other  states.  These  facts  I  sute  on  the 
authority  of  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Siena,  who  is  now  living,  from  his  letters 
addressed  to  myself.  His  eminence  was, 
for  many  years,  the  secretary  of  the  col- 
lege of  Pn^i^amda  Fide. 

And  here.  Sir,  I  think  it  opportune  to 
observe  respecting  the  administration  *of 
the  oaths  prescri^d  by  the  English  and 
Irish  statutes,  that  the  universality  of  that 
test  is  not  such  as  is  assumed  by  those 
advocates  who  think  it  conclusive.  An 
efibrt  was  recently  made,  in  another  place, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  English  Act  of 
1791.  as  far  as  respected  the  prescribed 
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oath,  but  the  information  was  not  drawn 
from  the  best  source.*  When  the  test  of 
an  oath  is  assumed  to  be  the  only  tefit  which 
we  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  if  upo» 
the  averment  that  this  test  has  been  gc« 
nerally  given,  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
concede  to  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  in 
their  fullest  extent,  can  enquisy  as  to  thn 
fact  be  deemed  an  unjustifiable  act,  or  a 
work  of  supererogation?  If  it  should  ap« 
pear,  however,  that  the  averment  is  not 
sustained  by  the  fact,  but  on  the  oonlrary» 
that  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  sub* 
mitted  to  this  test  are  comparatively  few—* 
it  may  be  asked,  if  there  be  not  soeso 
ground  of  objection  in  this  respect  afibrd* 
ed  to  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  especially 
against  the  arguments  of  those  who  con* 
tend  for  tlus  test  as  the  only  security  ?*•! 
do  not  believe.  Sir,  that  the  majority  of 
Catholics  object  lo  the  prescribed  oatha^ 
but  we  know  that  objections  havo  beea 
taken  to  those  oaiha  by  some  of  them,  and 
it  could  be  wished  that  a  test  were  framed, 
which  could  afford  no  ground  of  cavik 
When  the  Bill  of  1791  was  introduced  in 
this  Hoose,  a  great  controveny  took  plnce» 
as  I  have  heretofore  stated»  respecting  the 
oath  as  originally  framed.  Bishop  Mi^ 
ner  was  one  of  those  most  loud  in  coi»» 
demnin|  it :  his  objections,  though  disrsk 
garded  in  this  House,  were  countenanced 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  the 
lata  bishop  of  St.  Anph,  Dr.  Horsley, 
decried  the  oath  with  scarcely  less  vehe- 
mence than  bishop  Milner  himself. 

The  oath  was  altered  in  the  upper 
House,  at  the  sogg^stion  of  the  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  so  as  to  become  naobjection^ 
able  to  the  English  Roman  Catholic  pro* 
lates  of  that  day.f    The  oath,  so  amend- 

*  A  return  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Kenyon,  of 
the  number  of  Catholics,  who  had,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  taken  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  of  1791 ;  only  one 
name  was  returned.  Lord  Kenyon  limited 
his  motion  to  the  returns  made  to  the 
privy  council,  to  which  the  Act. directs 
that  the  returns  should  be  transmitted 
from  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the 
peace,  but  which  injunction  is  not  duly 
observed.  The  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the 
peace  supply  the  information  in  the  first 
instance,  and  they  were  resorted  to  by  sir 
J.  H.  as  stated  by  him  in  speaking  to  hia 
motion. 

t  In  the  Irish  Act  the  succession  clause 
is  differently  worded.    Bishop  Milner  in  a 
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ed»  is  that  which  stands  on  the  fece  of  the 
Act  of  1791.  When  we  advert.  Sir,  to  the 
great  mass  of  Catholic  population,  efen 
•f  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
observe  such  questions  raised  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  this  test  ;~-when  we  find  also,  that 
comparatively,  so  few  have  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  of  Tole- 
ration *  in  this  respect — can  we  wonder 
that  objections  are  made  against  further 
concession?  May  we  not  expect  com- 
plaint of  the  negligence,  at  least,  manifest- 
ed by  the  majority  of  Catholics  in  not 
complying  with  this  essential' provision  of 
the  Act— i-especially  as  many  of  the  penal 
laws  must  continue  in  force  against  those 

note  to  his  brief  Memorial,  circulated  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the- night  Mr.  Grattan's  Bill  was  with- 
drawn, (dated  20th  May  1813)  declares, 
"  that  many  Catholics  in  England,  have 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  appointed  for 
them  hy  the  Act  of  1791,  in  consequence 
/of  the  terms  in  which  the  succession  clause 
is    couched,    and    it    is    presumed    that 
many  more  in  Ireland,  where  it  never  yet 
iias  been  proposed,  will  refuse  to  take  it, 
•on  the  same  account,  namely,  from  an  idea 
that  they  thereby  vifould  be  obliged  to 
take  op   arms  against  the  sovereign,  iit 
case    he   was    to   profess    their   religion, 
which  nobody  can  believe  they  would  do/' 
He  then  proposes  a  change  of  the  terms 
of  the  oath— substituting  the  words  *'  to 
9%AmU  to  the  Act  of  ^ttlement,    &c/' 
The  Irish  prelates  it  is  well  kno^vn,  have 
often  urged  the  removal  of  the  same  ob- 
stacle—and   bishop   Miiner   urged   it   in 
their  behalf  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ponsonby 
in  1810.      In  the  Bill  introduced  hy  Mr. 
Grattan,  the  words  "  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
(the  princess  Sophia)  being  Protestants,^' 
form  part  of  the  oath — the  authority  there- 
fore of  bishop  Miiner,  speaking  from  his 
experience  as  an  apostolical  vicar  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  as  agent  for  the  Catho- 
lic, bishops  of  Ireland,  is  adverse  to  the 
oath,  as  introiluced   in  the  present  Bill. 
The  votes  of  the  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ire- 
land of  the  29ih  of  May,  1813,  and  of  the 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics   of 
Ireland,  15th  June  1813,  are  also  on  record, 
by  which  Dr.  Miiner  is  again  thanked  for 
*'  his  manly  and  conscientious  opposition" 
to  Mr.  GratUn's  Bill:— with  these  facts 
before  the  public — concession  without  in- 
quiry does  not  seem   to  atibrd  the  best 
measure  of  ansvrering  the  ends  proposed 
by  tba  Bill. 


who  are  in  the  habitual  observance  of  ti 
ostensible  rites  of  their  religion  wii^ 
conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the  lep 
lature. 

The  Petition  of  the  Irish  Catholics  1 
1805  sUies — "  That  the  petitioners  iui 
solemnly  and  publicly  taken  the  oii 
by  law  prescribed  to  his   Majesty*!  C 
tholic   subjects,  as  tests  of  political 
moral  principles."— In    the    year  IS; 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland   assert:— "i^^ 
have  publicly  and  solemnly  taken  ervt 
oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  which  ii 
aealoos  caution*  of    the    legislature  b 
from    time  to  time,  imposed  as  tests  i 
our  political   and    moral   principles  :"- 
again — "  By  those  awful    tests  we  bn 
bound    ourselves,     in    the    presence  i 
the  all  seeing   Deity,   whom  all  c}a» 
of   Christians  adore,  to   be   faithful  js 
bear  true    allegiance   to   our  mobt  fi 
cious  sovereign."— The  English  Catbo.9 
also,  in  their  petition  of  the  present » 
sions,  declare,  that  they  have  **  cbeerfo 
and  readily  taken  the  oaths  and  signed  a 
declaration  prescribed  in  the  Acts  vnn 
have  been  passed  for  their  relief,— tt)^: 
humbly  conceive  that  further  secorito 
cannot  be  required   from  them/'— Ta^ 
those  who  actually  subscribed  these  fc^^ 
ral  petitions  have  conformed  to  the  Mien 
Acts  is  not  denied,  but  it  will  be  objerre 
that  the  relief  prayed  for,  is  in  the  nst 
of  the  whole  Catholic  population  ofi^ 
United   Kingdom.  —  What  can  be  ctf- 
lee  ted  from  these  solemn  allegatioos  b< 
that  the  petitioners  themselves  were  i 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  geoen 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  le^ 
lature,  so  far  as  to  shew  that  they  b^" 
submitted  to  the  test,  of  which  they  spot 
with  so  much  reverence,  in  order  tbercif 
to  substantiate  their  claims  to  conoas^ 
for  which  they  now  apply  to  psrlismo^ 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  their  a^ 
strenuous  advocates  have  uniformly  srce< 
their  claims.     Let  us  also  revert.  Sir,  ^ 
the  period  I  have  before  noticed,  nsisei.* 
the  year  1791,  after  the  Act  had  psss« 
— let  us  look  to  the  invitation  giren  ^] 
a  venerable  Roman  Catholic  prelate  «( 
then  presided  over,  what  is  termed,  tbel/^ 
don  district,  or  the  ten  southern  cooauc^ 
-—The  laie  bishop  Douglas,  in  reiirrec  i 
to  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  I7i' 
thus  addressed  the  Catholics  of  bisdisif'^' 
"  As  our  emancipation  from  the  pre^so'^ 
of  the  penal  laws  *  must  awaken  t^n 

*  As  many  ofthe  speakers  in  assefflbii-^ 
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■deling  of  B  grataFul  mind,  hasten  to  cor« 
t  ^»spond  on  your  part  with  the  benignity 
a>.f  government;  hasten  to  give  our  gra* 
ious  sovereign  that  test  of  loyalty  which 
'^-^ne  legislature  calls  for*  and  to  disclaim *• 
%' every  principle  dangerous  to  society  and' 


»Cj 


I  > 


m^- 


f  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  seek  to  impress 
>  -pon  the  public  feeling  a  sense  of  »n}urtes 
t  ustained  by  Catholics  from  the  supposed 
tr^iolence  offered  to  the  rights  of  conscience, 
y.he  following  Extracts  of  the  Pastoral 
iv  charges  of  archbishop  Troy  and  bishop 
r.tffoylan  are  sobjoined.  The  candid  re- 
sf.  presentations  of  the  prelates  at  that  period, 
:  -fery  little  correspond  with  the  language 
sield  in  these  assemblies. 

;  Extract  from  Appendix  No.  V.  to  Sir 
^  J.  Hippisley's  Letters  to  the  £arl  of 
''        Pingall.     [Murray  1813] 

The  following  Extracts  from  the  Pas- 
r  .x»ral  Addresses  and  Remonstrances  of 
,  irchbtshop  Troy  and  bishop  Moylan, 
;  osanifest  their  laudable  efforts  to  dieabuae 
..the  Roman  Catholics  of  their  dioeeaes^  at 

.a  period  of  great  public  danger;  and  also 
.denote  the  sentiments  of  those  prelates 
.  respecting  the  political  as  well  as  eccle- 
.  Mastical  condition  of  ibe  Roman  Catholics 

of  Ireland. 

Extract  of  a  "  Pastoral  Letter  of  Dr.  Troy, 
K.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  hfs  Diocese^"  dated  Dublin, 
2jth  May  17QS. 

"  Compare  your  present  situation  with 
she  past*    Twenty  years  ago  the  exercise 
of  your  religion  was  prohibited  by  law  ; 
the  ministers  of  it  were  proscribed ;  it  was 
penal  to  edaicate  Catholic  youth  at  home 
'  or  abroad ;    your  property  was  insecure, 
at  the  mercy  of  an  informer ;  your  indus- 
try was  restrained  by  incapacity  to  realize 
the  fruits  of  iu     At  present  you  are  eman- 
cipated from  those  and  other  penalties  and 
disabilities,  under  which  your  forefathers, 
and  some  among  yourselves,  bad  laboured. 
You  are  now  at  liberty  to  profess  your 
religion  openly,  and  to  practise  the  duties 
of  it;  the  ministers  of  your  religion  exer« 
cise  their  several  functions  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  law,    which  authoriases  Catholic 
teachers ;  a  college  for  the  education  of 
your  clergy  has  been  erected  at  the  re- 
commendatioti  of  his  Majesty  ;   it  is  sup* 
ported   and   endowed    by   parliamentary 
mnnificence ;  the  restraints  on  your  indus- 
try  are  removed,  together  with  the  inca- 
pacity to  realise  tht  fruits  of  it  foe  the 


civil  liberty,  which  has  been  erroneously 
imputed  to  you/'— ^uch  was  the  salutary 
a  I  monition  o#  bishop  Douglas  on  the  14th 
of  June  It^i^ly-and  he  was  immediately 
I^Wowed  by  the  hon.  bishop  Talbot,  bishop ' 
Walmesly,  and  bishop  Gibson  in  pastofal 

benefit  of  your  posterity.  What,  let  me,' 
ask  yt)u,  has  effected  this  favourable  change 
-—this  great  difference  between  your  past 
and  your  present  situation  f  I  answer, 
your  loyalty,  your  submission  to  the  con* 
stituted  authorities,  your  peaceable  de-' 
*meanoor,  your  patience  under  long-suffer- 
ings.— It  was  this  exemplary  and  merito- 
rious conduct,  invariably  dictated  by  the 
principles  of  your  religion,  which  pleaded 
your  jost  cause,  and  determined  a  gracious 
king  and  a  wise  parliamtent,  to  reward  it 
by  restoring  you  to  many^  beneffts  of  the 
constitution. 

"You  will,  perhaps,  reply,  that  some 
legal  disabfities  still  exclude  the  most  loyal 
and  peaceable  Roman  Catholic  from  a  seat 
or  vote  in  parliament,  from  the  prfvy 
council,  from  the  higher  and  confidential 
civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state. 
— I  grant  it^  ihit  is  it  by  rebellion,  insur- 
rection, tomolt,  or  seditious  clamour,  on 
yovr  part,  that  these  incapacities  are  to 
be  removed  ?'' 

Extract  from  the  Remonstrance  of  Dr.  F. 
Moylan,  Di.  C.  Bishop  of  Cork,  addressed 
to  the  Catholics  of  his  Diocese,  ^*  and 
particularly  the  lower  Orders.''  Dated 
Cork,  l6ih  April  1798. 

*'  But  whilst  1  exhort  you,  my  brethren, 
patiently  to  endure  whatever  portion  of 
evil,  in  the  general  distribution  of  Provi- 
dence, may  fall  to  your  share;   I  would 
have  you  not  unmindful  of  the  blessings 
you  enjoy,  and  the  favours  you  have  re- 
ceived :    certain  privileges  excepted,  you 
possess  the.  ad  vantages  of  the  constitution. 
The  penal  laws,  under  which  our  fathers 
groaned,  have  been  almost  all  done  away* 
You  have  the  comfort  of  exercising  your 
holy  religion  without  control ;  and  to  the 
benignity  of  government,  and  to  the  libe- 
rality of  parliament,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  establishment  and   endowment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  cbllege,  on  an  extensive 
plan,  which  will  afford  a  liberal  education 
to  our  youth,  and  a  i^upply  of  clergy  to 
our  church,  when  the  present  generation 
havQ finished  their  career  :  these  are  bless* 
ings-^ihese  are  favourii,  that  should  excite 
and  call  forth  our  gratitude ;  and  this  gra- 
titude vre  should  evince  by  a  steady  at« 
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chargea  to  dieir  MTeral  diatricta—they  all 
speak  ofU  <'  at  a  teat  required  by  the  k* 
gitlature  from  the  Catholics  of  Eloglaiid'' 
and  "  to  be  aobacribed/'  to  uae  Dr.  Talbot's 


rcfolted  from  caoaea  within  oor  power  to 
ob?iate  conaiatently  with  security  to  the 
eatabliahmenti  in  the  name  of  God,  l^t  oa 
hasten  to  remofe  them,  and  by  erery  ef- 


words  ''withoQl  scruple^  or  difficult^Ji^Jort  in  oor  power  seek  to  unite  every  fei* 

If  seruples  and  difficallies  be  now  raised      '-'"^  "^ '-  -.l„i -■  i- 

therefore— and  if  those  scruples  and  diffi« 
culties  bo  imputed  to  Catbolica  by  their 
opponenu  as  justifiable  reaaons  for  with- 
holding from  them«  at  present,  the  objects 
their  petition,  is  it  onrttasenable  to  insti- 
tute inquiry  ?  What  Sir»  ia  the  language 
of  the  legislature  in  contemplation  of  this 
object?  Our  fingliah  Act  of  1701  de- 
clarea  it  to  be  expedient  thai  auch  (Persona 
aa  shall  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  Ab- 
juration and  Declaration,  ahail  be  relieved 
from  aome  of  the  penalties  and  diaabili- 
tie»  of  former  atatutea.— The  Iriah  Act  of 
1782  declarea,  that  thoae^  wJk>  have  taken 
the  prescribed  oaths  "  ought  to  be  consi« 
dered  as  good  and  loyal-aubjects.''  It  ia 
therefore.  Sir,  in  the  letter  and  apirit  of 
theae  Acta  that  we  are  called  to  inquiry, 
and  if  it  can  be  ahewn  thai  thownoii-com- 
pliance  with  the  proviaions  of  them  havj 


tachmeni  to  the  conatitotion,  and  oDahaken 
loyajty  to  our  gracioua  aovereigD,'-a  so« 
^r«igo»  who  has  done  more  for  the  Roman 
CaiholiclMidy,  aod»  indeed,  for  this  king- 
dom in  general,  than  any,  or  all  of  bis  pre- 
deceuors.  I  know,  beloved  brethren,  that 
eBbrts  have  been  made  by  evil-minded 
men,  to  weaken  your  attachment  to  the 
conatitution  of  your  country,  and  your  al- 
legiance to  the  best  of  kings,  by  circulat- 
ing impioua  and  aeditioua  writinga,  and 
•ncoursgiug  you  to  outrage  and  riot ;  bat, 
in  the  name  of  God,  why  ahoold  you  be 
the  dupea  and  tools  of  these  wicked  incen- 
diaries?'' 

The  Declsration  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1701,  when  the}' 
were  expoaed  to  the  preaaure  of  a  great 
part  of  the  penal  lawa,  since  repealed,  was 
also  highly  creditable  to  their  nelinga  and 
conduct  at  that  period,  when  they  aaaerted 
"  That  it  was  not  for  the  Irish  Catholics, 
like  public  foes,  to  take  advantage  from 
public  calamity :  they  ought  to  advance 
their  claims  at  a  time  faroursble  to  dis« 
cuatiion,  when  the  condition  of  the  empire 
is  flourishing  and  ti  anquiL  They  might 
aeem  culpable  to  their  country,  if,  afiecting 
to  dissemble  what  it  ia  unmanly  not  to 
feel,  they  reserved  their  pretensioaa  in 
ambuscade  to  augment  the  perplexitiea  of 
some  critical  emergency*'' 


low  sob}ect  <*  to  each  other  by  mutual  in- 
terest and  affection ;"  but,  let  not  the  en- 
quiry be  stigmatised  with  imputed  mo- 
tives founded  on  the  very  opposite  princi- 
ples of  those  which  dictate  it. 

Sir  J.  H.  then  proceeded  to  state  that  he 
had  requested  information  from  the  several 
clerks  of  the  p^ce  of  129  of  the  40  Eng- 
lish counties,  including  those  of  the  moat 
considerable  Catholic  population— such  as 
Lancashire — ^Yorksh  ire— Northumberland 
—  Siafibrdshire-^  Shropshire,    &c.  -^  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity. — It  had  been 
admitted,  he  observed,  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  prelate,   that  the   Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain   waa   little   short 
of  half  a  million ;  biahop  Milner  had  in- 
deed atated  it  only  at  half  that  amount — of 
the  accuracy  of  either  he  would  not  pre- 
tend to  judge,but  he  would  state  such  facta 
aa  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt  :«*there  waa 
no  doobt  but  that  the  Catholic  population, 
comprehended  within  a  circle  extending 
10  my  as  from  the  metropolis,  exceeded 
80,000,  yet  the  number  of  those  who  had 
taken  the  oaths  since  the  year  1791  (the 
date  of  the  English  Act)  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  did  not  exceed  97  ;  and  includ- 
ing the  neighbouring  coimttes  of  Surrey, 
Kent  and  Euex,  only  77  more  were  to  be 
added.    In  stating  this  lact,  sir  J.  H.  ob- 
served, that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
say  also  that  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
no  admonitions  have  been  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  prelate  who  presided 
over  the  London  district.— Nor  has  the 
King  a  more  loyal  subject  than  bishop 
Poynter,  nor  the  church  of  Rome  a  prelate 
more  free  from  anv  bigotry  or  prejudice 
which  can  injure  him  in  the  estimation 
even  of  a  ProtesUnt.—It  is  assumed  by 
Catholics  that  the  Catholic  population  of 
the  county  of  Lancaster  exceeds  40,000; 
yet   by  the  returns  of  the  clerk  ol  the 
peace  within  the  same  period,  454  only 
had  tsken  the  oaths.— in  the  county  of 
NorthBmberland'o6.-^Of  the  15  coumtes 
of  the  Midland  district,  subjected  to  bishop 
Milner's  spiritusl  charge,  in  SiBtibrdsbira 
(the  moat  populous  of  Catholics)  35  only 
had  uken  the  oaths-— since  1791  •—in  Lin* 
colnshire  85— in  Derbyshire  43— in  Nor» 
folk  lO^in  the  whore  Midland  district  504. 
•^ir  J.  H.  adverted  particularly  to  the  city 
of  BristoJi  becanae  ba  had  been  supplied 
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with  ih^adroiMion  of  the  senior  priest  who 
presided  at  the  Catholie,  chspel  in  that 
city,  who  stated  that  the  na id ber  of  Catho- 
lics within  his  charge  were  about  1,300, 
though  upon  the  medium  calculation  of 
deaths,  sir  J.  H.  observed,  that  they  ought 
to  amount  to  a  population  of  2,790— but 
taking  it  at  one  or  the  other  number,  those 
who  had  taken  the  oaths  at  the  sessions  at 
Bristol,  since  the  Act  of  1791,  amounted 
only  to  4  persons;  in  the  neiffhbouring 
county  of  Somerset  35,  and  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester  1. —-After  particularising 
other  coontiesy  sir  J.  H.  obserred,  that  the 
wholte  English  Catholic  population  of  the 
29  counties  from  whence  the  returns  had 
been  receif  ed  from  the  clerks  of  the  peace 
amounted  to  1,835,  and  that  the  remain* 
ing  counties  of  England  and  Wales  must, 
in  respect  of  Catholic  population,  be  com- 
paratively  inconsideraDle.  Of  the  number 
who  had  taken  the  oaths  in  Ireland,  sir  J.  H. 
ob«erTed,  that  he  had  not  made  any  adequate 
enquiry.  The  result  as  far  as  respected 
the  county  and  city  of  Cork,  furnished  by 
the  clei  ks  of  the  peace  to  a  friend  whom  he 
requested  to  make  the  enqairy^  amoonted 
in  the  city  to  948,  and  la  the  county  to 
5,500,  from  which  last  number  about  l-5th 
was  to  be  deducted  having  taken  the  oaths 
more  than  once,  on  account  of  qualifying 
to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,*— the 
whole  popolatkm  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Cork  waa  Moderately  esltmated  at 
050,000.  From  the  city  and  connty  df 
Doblin,  sir  J.  H.  said,  he  had  no  particular 
returns— *as  the  the  of  a  shilling  per  name 
had  been  demanded  of  the  berson  making 
enquhry,  but  it  was  asserted,  at  the  office, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  bad  taken 
the  oaths  amounted  to  between  S  and 
4,000. — Such  is  the  result,  Sir,  of  the  in- 
formation (rontinued  sir  J.  H.)  that  I  have 
received,— information  no  doubt  as  far  as 
it  goes,  to  be  relied  upon— but  very  remote 
from  aflfimiiag  the  proof  or  presumption 
of  that  oniversality  of  compliance  with 
the  test  which  has  been  so  generally  as- 
serted and  very  generally  credited — need 
I  ask,  will  such  evidence  satisfy  parlia-  i' 
meot  and  the  people— and  has  not  parlia- 
ment a  fair  claim  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
extent  of  conformity  to  its  legislative  pro- 
visions, when  that  conformity  is  auumed 
as  the  ground  of  concession  ?  I  have  not  in- 
deed introduced  this  inquiry  among  the 
heads  of  information  enumerated  in  the 
motion,  although  I  consider  it  to  be  a  pro- 
per subject  of  luvestigatton.  It  is  incom- 
bcat  upon  me  at  the  same  tiaie  to  avow. 


that  I  am  not  diaposad  lo  infer  from  tMa 
deficiency  of  numoers  a  deficiency  of  loy* 
alty  among  the  Catholic  sulgBCis  of  his  Ma* 
jesty.  I  know  many  have  considered  the 
prescribed  oath  aa  objecttonable  on  prin* 
ciplespurely  conscientious,  and  wholly  aiK 
mixed  with  any  disloyal  prepoaiession ;  but 
sorely  the  fiM^  which  I  have  stated  "will 
be  considered  by  iMmy  to  be  of  gravo 
consideration,— at  least  while  they  um  not 
supplied  with  adequate  infbrmatioo  to  ac* 
count  for  the  deficienc?*^ 

With  these  observations.  Sir,  I  shall  die* 
miss  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  fetora  lo 
those  which  constitute  the  more  imoMdiata 
objects  of  the  motion ;  and  here.  Sir,  I  nasi 
call  to  my  aid  the  recorded  opinion  of  a 
noble  baron,  who  has  given  so  much  con- 
sideration to  this  subject— and  who,  with 
so  much  eloquence  and  force  of  argument, 
has  so  often  supported  the  elaioM  af  the 
Catholics  in  another  House,  ««  Whenever 
this  great  measure  shall  be  adopted''«-*said 
the  noble  baron  in  moving  the  question 

*  The  following  is  a  more  particular 
return  from  the  communicationa  above  re- 
ferred to  :«-In  Cambridgeshire,  2 ;  Derby* 
shire,  43;  Hontinfldonshire,  0 ;  Leicester* 
ahircS  priests,  9  lay  Catholics;  Lincoln- 
shire, 85  ;  Norfolk,  2  priests,  8  lay  Catho- 
lics; Northamptonshire,  I ;  Nottmgham- 
shire,  15 ;  Rotlandshire,  0;  Shropshire,  19 
priests,  9  lay  Catholics;  Stafibrdshire,  99; 
SuflRilk,  4  priesU,  39  lay  Catholics ;  War- 
wickshire, 97 ;  Worcestershire,  5  priestt, 
211  lay  Catholics ;  from  Oxfordshire  no 
return  was  made.  The  preceding  flfleen 
coontiea  constitute  the  middle  district,  of 
which  bishop  Milner  has  the  spiritual 
charge  as  vicar  apostolic— -Total  504, 

In  Bristol,  1  priest,  4  lay  Catholics ;  Co* 
Chester,  3  priests,  21  Isy  Catholics;  De- 
von, 5  priests,  27  lay  Catholics;  Donet« 
104;  E«sex,  nuns  9,  priests  6,  lay  Catho« 
lies  13.;  Gloucestershire,  1  ;  Hants,  |24; 
Kent,  16 ;  Lancashire,  93  priests,  3€l  lay 
Catholics;  Middlesex,  14  prieiu,  53  lay 
Catholics;  Norihumberlsnd,  13  priests, 
83  lay  Catholics;  Somerset,  2  priesU,  31 
lay  Catholics;  Wilts,  138;  York,  West 
Riding,  15,  (North  and  East  Riding  re- 
turns not  received)— -Total  of  all  of  the 
fireceding  counties  of  England  l,835.-«Ia 
reland,  in  county  and  city  of  Cork,  4,400; 
in  Dublin  (computed)  lo  be  between  3  and 
4,000.  The  period  fixed  for  the  enquiry 
in  England,  was  from  the  date  of  the  Act 
of  1791 ;  and,  in  Ireland,  from  the  date  of 
the  Aa  of  1793. 
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on  the  27th  of  M^y  1808-*-''  let  it  not  be 
one  of  hasty  and  incoQ«iderate  concession* 
on  which  the  pressure  of  the  tinaes  ahall 
stamp  the  character  of  we^nes^ — conr 
alder  wiih  what  oieaBures  it  ought  to  be 
ftccompanied—rwhat  course  of  policy  is 
necesnary  to  render  its  benefits  effectual : 
—what  safeguards  its  adoption  may  re- 
quire/'—My  right  hon.  friend,  who  in* 
troduced    the    Bill    may    possibly    say, 
«— "  have  we  not  provided  such  safeguards 
on  the  face  of  the  Bill,  and  in  the  pro- 
posed clauses  ^" — I  must  answer.  Sir,  that 
agreeing  in  the  principle  of  those  safe- 
guards,  I  cannot  but  object  in  the  un- 
precedented  manner  in  which  they  are 
proposed   to   be    applied  ;— -and   here   I 
would   ask,  has  there  yet  been  a  single 
document  produced  to  satisfy  the  House, 
and  the  public  (who  are  not  inattentive 
observers  of  our  proceedings)  that  we  are 
pursuing   the   most  advisable    means   to 
secure  the  object,  of  our  legislation— to 
demonstrate,  to  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike,  that  the  safeguards  we  seek  are  of 
unobjectionable  and  reciprocal  operation 
—that  they  offer  security  to  the  Catholic, 
as  well  as  tp  the  Protestant,  against  the 
encroachment  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
and  are  sanctioned,  by  irrefragable  autho- 
rities)— It  is  not  less  incumbent  upon, us 
to  convince  our  Catholic   fellow  subject 
that  we  seek  not  the  degradation  of  his 
religion,  than  it  is  to  assure  the  members  of 
the  establishment  and  other  denominations 
of  Protestants,  that  we  are  alive  to  their 
security.     It  is  to  this  end.  Sir,  that  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  I 
will  pledge  myself  to  produce  such  docu- 
ments which  shall  have  a  just  claim  to  in- 
fluence our  proceedings,  as   being  sup- 
ported] by  the  unerring  test  of  experience. 
If  there  ever  were  a  period  of  our  his- 
tory when  cautious  procedure  was  enjoin- 
ed   by    peculiar    and    existing    circum- 
stances, such  is  the  present  hour ! — As  far 
as  intelligence  from  France,  in  its  actual 
State,  can  be  relied  upon,  we  are  informed 
in  the  Aloniteur  that  a  new  Concordatum 
has  been  signed  at  Fontainbleau,  and  pub- 
lished on   the   l3ih  of  February  last,  and 
that  the  Pope  has,  in  effect,  sanctioned  the 
investiture  of  the  bishops  of  France  by  the 
French    metropolitans,   independently   of 
the  exercise  of  bis  own  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  event  of  it  being  withheld,  by 
the  Pope,  beyond  the  term  of  six  months. 
*»Ao   admission,  which    clearly  demon- 
strates the  unqualified  influence  Napoleon 
must  have  obtained  by  intimidation  or 


otherwise,  and  supplies  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  our  circumspection,  in  reference 
to  communications  with  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, in  such  cases  as  have  been  often  ad* 
verted  to.  As  to  the  specific  stipulations 
of  the  Concordatum,  they  amount  to  no 
more  than  has  been  assumed  by  many 
Catholic  sovereigns  when  in  a  state  of 
warfare  with  the  court  of  Rome,  or  when 
the  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  see  of 
Rome  has  been,  from  other  causes,  inter- 
rupted-—At  a  period  which  has  been  eTen 
considered  as  the  asra  of  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition, we  have  found  even  Catholic 
sovereigns  asserting  the  independnce  of 
their  national  church,  as  our  Catholic 
ancestors  have  done— and  of  which  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
many  other  states,  have  afforded 'instruc- 
tive examples :  but  of  these  facts  I  may 
have  occasion  hereafter  more  particularly 
to  speak ;  I  will  therefore  with  pemission 
of  the  House,  revert  to  the  order  in  which 
I  shall  beg  to  move  the  principal  objects 
of  enquiry,  and  beg  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  ground  of  that  enquiry. 

The  first  object  is  to  examine  and  report 
the  laws  aflecting  his  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  Under  this,  bead  I 
should  distinguish  those  siatates  which 
were  enacted  antecedent  to  thd  Reforma- 
tion from  those  of  subsequent  legislation  ; 
including  also  such  regulations  as  were 
considered  as  deriving  their  authority 
from  the  ancient  common  law  of  the 
realm.  In  this  part  of  the  investigation, 
we  should  have,  little  more  to  do  Uian  to 
have  recourse  to  the  perspicuous  tract  of 
lord  chief  justice  Coke,  intro^iuced  in  the 
fifth  part  of  his  Reports  under  the  title  of 
Caudrey's  Case,  De  Jure  Regis  Ecclesias- 
tic o,  which  I  noticed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  wherein  is  to  be  found  the  clear- 
est information  on  this  subject,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  our  history  down  to  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote,  citing  the  resolu- 
tions and  judgments  of  the  judges,  and 
other  sages  of  the  law,  toge.ther  with  the 
several  acts  of  the  legislature  :•— of  this 
valuable  work  it  is  very  unnecessary  for 
me,  especially  in  this  place.  Sir,  ^o  pro- 
nounce an  eulogy,  and  we  cannot  render 
a  more  acceptable  service  to  the  public, 
than  by  recognizing  it  in  our  report, 
should  we  go  into  a  committee,  thereby 
giving  a  more  extended  notoriety  to  facts 
which  are  butjittle  known  to  many  of 
those  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue  of  this  question.— In  developing  the 
principles  of,  the  Reformation,  as  far  m  it 
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was  sapported  by  legislative  acts,  we  can 
have  no  higher  authority  than  my  lord 
Coke,  who  will  condoct  as  to  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  sobsequent  to  the  Re- 
formation, with  the  same  I  ominous  pre- 
cision.   And  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  call  the  attention  of   the    House  to 
one  fact^  namely,  that    although    some 
of   the    strongest    legislative    provisions 
against  tha   encroachments   of    the   see 
of  Rome,  are  to  be  found  'in   our  sta- 
tutes anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  8, 
the  eflforta  of  queen  Mary  to  destroy  the 
work  of  reformation,  were  limited  to  the 
repeal  of  those  Acts  only  which  passed 
subsequent  to  the  20ih  year  of  the  reign 
of  her  father,  leaving  the  statutes  of  Pre- 
munire  and  Provisors,  of  Mortmain   and 
every  other  act  of  jealous  limitation  of  tlie 
Papal  influence,  in  full  force.     In  addition 
to  the  aid  we  may  derive  from  the  conti* 
nuation  of  the  labours  of  lord  Coke,  in 
reference  to  the   latter  period,  we  shall 
have  the  assistance  of  many  highly  use- 
ful   compilations  of   the  statutes  as  far 
as  they   af!*ect   the   Catholics-^thote  of 
a  profound  lawyer,  Mr.  Butler,  sir  Henry 
Parnell,  and  others,  will  direct  us  to  the 
statutes  themselves  with  very  little  indus. 
try  on  our  part,  and  bring  us  down  to 
the  periods  of  our  last  Acts  of  extended 
toleration — those  of  1791  and  1793,  sta- 
tutes indeed  abounding  with  anomalies,  and 
which,  did  there  exist  no  weightier  cause 
for  the  institution  of  such  a  committee  as 
I  propose  to  move,  would,  in  themselves, 
abundantly  supply  a  motive.    We  know 
that  both  these  acts  passed  the  Houses  of 
ParliamentofGreatBritain  and  Ireland  with 
Tery  little  diKUsston— certainly  with  no 
adequate  discussion.  I  have  often  adverted 
to  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  leaving  the  sta- 
tute of  the  1 3th  of  Elizabeth  in  force,  which 
inflicts  all  the  penalties  if  high  treason 
on  the  procurers  or  receivers  of  any  pon- 
tifical bulls  or  rescripts*'  written  or  printed, 
containinir  any  thing,  matter,  or  cause 
whatever,"  while  we  hold  out  the  tolera- 
tion of  all  the  rites,  practice  and  observance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  :  a  cor- 
respondence  with   the  see  of  Home   in 
certain  cases,  we  know  lo  be  considered, 
by  Catholics,  as  essential  to  their  religion  : 
we  know  also  that  their  prelates  must  be 
appointed  by  such  pontifical  instruments. 
In  the  fcrmn  iniemym,   or   penitentiary, 
we  likewise  know  that  Catholics  hold  such 
a  recourse  to  their  spiritual  chief  as  essen- 
tial to  the  discipline  of  their  church.— -The 
Bill  iode€d»  on  the  ubie,  seeks  a  remedy 
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for  this  oversight  in  the  Acts  of  1701  and 
1793,  but  it  seeks  it  in  a  mode  which  I  atn 
persuaded  would  cease  to  be  urged,  if  wo 
were  to  go  into  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion :  we  should  then  be  enabled  readily 
to  distinguish,  from  the  documents  that 
would  be  produced,  where  to  draw  tho 
line,  with  security  to  the  establishment* 
without  violence  to  the  feelings  of  thoio 
professing  the  Roman  communion.  The 
oaths  also,  as  prescribed  by  those  Acts, 
would  necessarily  become  a  subject  of 
enquiry,  not  only  in  reference  to  such 
parts  already  noticed  as  objectionable 
in  the  estimation  of  many  Catholics, 
but   in  other    respects.*      Many  other 

*  In  the  Committee  of  the  House  on  the 
9th  of  March,  sir  J.  H.,  in  answer  to  a  re- 
ference from  the  Speaker,  stated  the  in- 
terpretation which  had  been  given  by 
Catholics  to  the  last  clause  of  the  oath,  in 
the  Irish  Bill  of  1793;  namely,  "I  so- 
lemnly swear  that  I  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  I  am,  or  may  become 
entitled  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  Protestant  government 
in  this  kingdom."— The  construction  in  a 
printed  note  subjoined  to  the  oath,  is  the 
JFoI lowing :— *'  All  here  are  agreed,  that 
to  violate  the  above  clause  it  is  necessary 
to  disturb  and  weaken,  not  only  the  Pro* 
testant  religion  but  UketBue  the  Protestant 
government.  They  are  connected  by  the 
conjunction  and,  without  any  comma  after 
'  religion*'  Both  must  be  disturbed  and 
weakened  not  in  any  manner ;  but  pre* 
cisely  by  the  exercise  of  the  privileges 
now  granted.  In  other  respects,  we  are 
in  our  former  situation  as  to  preaching, 
teaching,  writing,  &c.  '  Weaken'  after 
*  disturb,'  appears  rather  an  expletive 
than  a  word  conveying  a  distinct  mean* 
ing,  for  it  is  implied  in  *  disturb,'  as  who* 
ever  intends  to  disturb,  dforiiorii  intends  to 
weaken:  hence  the  expression  is  generally 
understood,  and  so  it  has  been  explained  by 
every  one  consulted  on  it^-««  to  weaken  by 
disturbance:'  indeed  if  or  was  between 
diMturb  and  the  word  vfeaken,  as  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  be,  the  signification  would  t>e 
changed  and  inadmissible."  This  note  ia 
given  literally  from  the  printed  Act. 
[Coglan,  1793].  Sir  J.  H.  observed  in 
ihe  Committee,  that  this  was  a  sort  of  spe* 
cial  pleading  upon  the  construction  of  an 
oatlfwhicli  out;tit  to  have  been  avoided, 
and  an  oath  of  so  complidited  a  nature,  aa 
that  of  1793,  ought  not  to  have  been  pro* 
posed,  and  that  an  oath  should  be  so  nmm 
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liamentSf  which  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces (I  do  not  recollect  whether  gene* 
rally)  restricted  the  profession  of  females 
to  the  age  of  25,  which  was  a  great  step 
towards  checking  the  chagrin  insepara- 
bly attendant  upon  premature  or  con- 
trained  profession.  But,  Sir,  in  looking  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  before  we  give  a  le- 
gal countenance  to  institutions  of  monastic 
dedication,  it  surely  behoves  us  to  exa- 
mine to  what  extent  the  concession  is  to  be 
made.  We  have  the  authority  even  of  the 
greatest  Catholic  states  for  the  exercise  of 
caution,  I  may  say  generally  of  all  of  them, 
and  I  can  produce  sufficient  proofs,  which 
indeed  are  in  my  possession.  Are  we  to 
look  with  indifierence  to  the  proceedings 
of  that  once  powerful  body,  the  Jesuits— or 
rather  the  ex-Jesuits,  in  reference  to  their 
condition  in  this  country,  and  whose  pro- 
ceedings in  some  respects,  at  the  present 
hour,  are  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
even  considered  objectionable  by  pre- 
lates of  their  own  communion  ?  I  am 
r^ady  to  admit  the  merit  of  that  body  of 
Catholics  as  far  as  they  are  exercised  in 
the  walk  of  philosophical  and  classical 
instruction — their  schools  and  seminaries 
have  been  the  most  celebrated -— and 
4heir  minds  are  habituated  to  the  task, 
^-We  have  such  a  seminary  highly  pro- 
tected and  deservedly  celebratecl  in  this 
country ;  but  in  some  respects  their  zeal 
has  outstripped  their  discretion,  and  must 
endanger,  at  least  ought  to  endanger, 
their  existence  as  a  seminary  of  theolo- 
gical education,  if  not  checked  in'  their 
efforts  and  in  their  practice  of  stepping 
beyond  the  pale  of  their  duties.— It  pains 
me.  Sir,  to  speak  in  such  terms  of  a 
community  comprehending  many  highly 
respected  ecclesiastics,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  which  many  of  my  valuable  friends 
have  received  their  education ;  but.  Sir,  I 
cannot  sacri6ce  a  sense  of  duty  to  personal 
partialities  when  a  question  of  this  nature 
IS  before  the  House.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred indeed  tfi  have  reserved  the  state- 
ment connected  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject for  a  Select  Committee,  but  such  a 
committee  may  not  be  conceded,  although 
I  can  scarcely  offer  a  stronger  ground  for 
the  concession  than  the  existence  of  the 
facts  to  which  I  allude.*     I  am  speaking 

*  An  exception  was  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  that  sir  J.  H.  should  have 
chosen  this  occasion  for  the  communica- 
tion of  these  facts  to  the  House  respecting 
the  ez-Jeiuits,  rather  than  have  made  it 


of  the  English  ex*  Jesuits  as  an  aggregate 
body,  because  they  are  so  disposed  to  coo- 
sider  themselves.  The  general  exttnctioa, 
of  the  order  by  Pope  Gaoganelli  ia  well 
known,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  knowa 
that  the  empress  of  Russia  countenanced 
the  reorganization  of  the  body  within  bee 
dominions,  and  a  general  of  the  order  was 
appointed,  though  under  restrictions  which 
suited  the  objects  of  her  polidy.*«-»lt  hai 
been  asserted  by  ex- Jesuits  that  since  the 
election  of  the  present  Pontiff,  Pins  7,  a 
verbal  permission,  "  ytvee  vocis  oracolo," 
has  been  obtained  from  him  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  order  of  Jesuits  within  thii 
realm,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
Imitted  that  the  Russian  general  of  the 
order  is  acknowledged  by  the  British  ex- 
Jesuits  :-^if  that  be  the  fact,  here  is  an 
instance  of  that  dependence  on  a  foreiga 
jurisdiction,  which  is  our  business  duly  te 
circumscribe  at  least,  if  not  to  interdict. 
We  are,  at  this  hour,  in  terms  of  amity  with 
Russia ;  within  how  short  a  period  was  it 
otherwise  ?  But, Sir,  this  is  not  all  that  ii 
objectionable :  we  find  that  students  edu- 
cated in  the  English  college  of  ex-Jesuits 

to  the  King's  ministers.— Sir  J.  H.  how- 
ever intimated,  that  on  the  day  following 
the  receipt  of  the  most  material  part  of  ths 
intelligence  from  Sicily,  he  bad  commu- 
nicated the  original  letters  to  his  Majes- 
ty's principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department,  and  also  to  teyerai 
members  of  the  House. 

*  The  empress  Catharine  appointed 
ex-Jesuit  Benislasshi»  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Mohilow— Father  Carew  was  appointed 
provincial  of  the  order,  and  the  habit  was 
reassumed  and  novices  admitted.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  Pius  6  secretly  coun- 
tenanced the  restoration  of  the  order,  hot 
to  avoid  giving  ofifence  to  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  in  whose  states  ths 
order  had  been  suppressed,  had  autho- 
rized his  nuncios  to  disavow  it ;  and  it  is 
indeed  certain  thatwhen  the  news  of  the 
appointment  of  the  general  of  the  order 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  Pope  directed  ths 
publication  of  an  article  in  a  Gazette 
authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
expressing  his  disapprobation  of  the 
measure  in  very  strong  terms,  and  that 
*'so  far  from  it  being  authorized  by  a 
pontifical  act,  it  was  to  be  considered  null 
and  void,  because  directly  opposed  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Pope,  and  to  the  in- 
tentioQi  evidently  manifeited  by  his  hoU« 
ness." 
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for  the  priestboodf  are,  from  time  to  time, 
sent  to  the  Jesuits  in  Sicily  to  obtain 
ordination*  instead  of  receif  ing  it  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  immediate  prelate 
of  the  district ;  the  prelate  therefore 
has  no  responsibility  attaching  to  the  per* 
son  thus  ordained«  and  in  this  view  the 
practice  militates  against  the  principle  we 
are  seeking  to  establish  by  the  Bill  on 
the  table*  namely,  by  securing  the  loyalty 
of  the  prelates  who  are  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  functions  within  the  realoi,  to 
obtain*  thereby*  ^security  also  for  the  loy- 
alty of  those  who  are  admitted  to  ordina- 
tion at  their  hands.  J  have  good  autho- 
rity in  stating  also*  that  this  procedure  of 
seeking  foreign  ordination  by  the  ex-Je- 
suits*  as  well  as  the  assumption  of  the  re- 
organization of  their  body,  produced  an 
application  from  certain  English  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  to  the  See  of  Rome  for 
information  as  to  the  facts ;  and  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  restoration  was  dis- 
avowed by  the  cardinal  Borgia*  when 
at  the  head  of  Propaganda  Fide*  in  bis 
answer  to  the  application  of  those  pre- 
lates. It  should  also  be  stated  that  the 
Jesuit  procurator  general*  Angelini*  was 
sent  from  Russia  to  Rome  during  the  pre- 
sent pontiBcate*  and  at  the  urgent  in- 
atance  of  the  queen  of  Naples  obtained 
the  restoration  of  the  order  in  Sicily, 
whither  the  candidates  for  orders  are 
sent  from  England  for  ordination.*-^ 
But*  Sir*  this  spirit  of  extending  an  in- 
fluence thus  considered  so  exceptionable 
even  by  prelates  of  their  own  communion* 
reasoning*  as  they  do*  that  the  restoration 
of  the  order*  in  itself*  must  necessarily  aug- 
ment the  force  of  prejudices  against  the 
whole  Catholic  body«-4his  spirit  I  say*  Sir* 
is  discoverable  in  another  transaction  ofihe 
present  hour,  which  may  well  awaken  also 
our  further  inquiries.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  order,  the-  property  of  the  Jesuits* 
every  where*  was  considered  to  be  the 
property  of  the  state*  and  as  such  as- 
sumed by  the  Respective  governments*  al- 
lowing salaries  as  annuities  to  Uiose  of 
the  professed  who  survived  the  abolition  :t 

*  The  number  of  English  and  Irish 
who  had  been  received  in  Sicily  by  the 
ex-Jesuits  since  their  restoration*  with  a 
Yiew  to'  obtain  holy  orders*  was  nineteen 
—of  these  five  have  returned  in  orders* 
two  died  at  Palermo*  and  nine  remained 
at  Palermo  in  January  1813.  . 

t  We  may  fisadily  suppose  that  the 
proceedings  agaiost  the  Jesuits  in  many 


no  public  act  of  confiscation*  of  this  de« 
scription*  took  place  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland*  for  in  neither  could  Jesuits  be 
recognised  as  having  existence  within  the 
realm*  in  the  face  of  the  penal  laws.  A 
considerable  sum  of  money  however  has 
been  secured*  arising  from  the  wreck 
of  their  fortunes*  and  30*000/.  has  been 
recently  transmitted  from  hence  to  Ire-, 
land*  K>r  the  purpose  of  being  appro* 
priated  to  the  uses  of  a  seminary  of  ec- 
clesiastical education. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary*  Sir*  to  insist 
upon  the  obvious  impolicy  of  countenance 
ing  a  measure  so  opposite  to  the  principle 
which  gave  birth  to  the  institution  of 
Maynooth*  where  authority  is  vested  in 
the  great  oflBcers  of  state*  conjointly  with 
the  senior  prelates  of  the  Catholic  com* 
munion*  to  watch  over  the  establishment. 
What  better  appropriation  can  be  made  of 
funds*  arising  from  such  a  source*  than  to 
encrease  the  means  of  the  college  of  May* 
nooth«  in  providing  a  nationally  educated 

parts  of  Europe  were  governed  by  much 
prejudice  —  the  influence  of  that  pre* 
judice*  at  any  rate*  has  been  so  perma- 
nent and  general*  that  Catholics  must 
have  very  little  discretion,  who  could 
wish  to  revive  an  establishment  of  pro- 
fessed Jesuits  within  a  Protestant  state* 
By  an  Arr^t  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
of  the  6lh  of  August  1761*  more  than 
50  publications  of  Jesuit  authors  were  con- 
demned* and  burned  by  the  common  hang« 
man  ;  among  them  many  of  the  works 
of  cardinal  Bellarmine*  Molina*  Mariana* 
Suarez,  Tanner*  Person,  Escobar*  &c.— - 
The  judgment  was  in  these  terms— ^  Se- 
ront  lacer^s  et  brules  en  la  cour  du  Pa- 
lais* par  I'executeur  de  le  haute  justice, 
comme  s6ditieox,  destructift  de  tout  prin- 
cipe  de  la  morale  Chretienne*  enseignani 
une  doctrine  meurtriere  et  abominable, 
non  seulement  contre  la  suret^  de  la 
vie  des  cttoyens,  mais  m^me  contre  celle 
des  personnes  sacrees  des  souverains.'* 
The  list  is  given  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Sea- 
bra's  Provas  da  Deducpao*  &c.— Lisbon 
1768. — In  stating  this  fact,  it  is*  how- 
ever* just  to  observe*  that  the  opinions 
of  Mariana  were  also  condemned  by  a 
provincial  congregation  of  Jesuits  at  Paris, 
in  1606*  and  the  condemnation  rati* 
fied  by  the  general  of  their  order.  Aqua- 
viva.  The  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  also 
condemned  the  deposing  doctrine  of  Ma- 
riana in  the  same  year,  at  ''  an  unlawful 
and  ungodly  positioa/1 
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clergy  to  administer  to  the  increased  de- 
mands of  the  great  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland :  the  means  afforded  by  govern <» 
ment  are  known  to  be  inadequate  to  sup* 
ply  a  siiiiicient  number  of  clergy  to  answer 
the  k'easonable  claims  of  the  popoiation, 
especially  for  the  service  of  a  church, 
wherein  the  ritual  offices  are  so  multi- 
plied, and  where  the  conscientious  scm* 
pies  of  those  in  communion  with  it  hare 
also  a  just  claim  to  be  consulted.  I  own« 
Sir,  I  cannot  account  for  the  policy  of 
restricting  the  means  of  Maynooth,  as  we 
have  seen  it  restricted,  as  every  sound 
end  of  government,  in  the  existing  cir* 
cumstances,  is  to  be  obtained  rather  by 
its  increase  than  reduction. 

The  third  head  of  enquiry  comprehends 
the  state  of  the  laws  and  regulations  af- 
fecting his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub* 
jects  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  His 
Majesty's  instructions  to  the  several  go- 
vernors, together  with  extracts  from  the 
Acts  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  will  readily 
supply  the  information  required  under  this 
bead.  I  have  before  adverted  to  the  re- 
gulations in  Canada  as  far  as  they  respect- 
ed the  monastic  institutions,  and  partica- 
larly  those  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  move  for  the  production  of  such 
parts  of  the  instructions  as  apply  to  this 
subject,  in  order  that  they  may  be  referred 
to  a  committee  should  it  be  conceded.* 

The  fourth  and  last  subject  of  inquir}' 
are  the  regulations  of  foreign  states  (as  far 
as  they  can  be  substantiated  by  evidence) 
respecting  the  nomination,  collation,  or  in- 
stitution of  the  episcopal  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy^  and  also  the  re- 
gulations of  their  intercourse  with  the  See 
«f  Rome.  If  this.  Sir,  be  considered  as  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  comprehends  information  of  the 
highest  interest  and  utility  in  reference  to 
the  question  before  us.  But,  Sir,  to  de- 
monstrate how  readily  that  information 

*  Sir  J.  H.  on  a  subsequent  day  moved 
for  various  documents  under  this  head, 
which  have  since  been  printed  by  order 
of  the  House:— His  Majesty's  instructions 
to  the  governors  of  Canada  particularly 
referring  to  the  monastic  orders  and  the 
property  of  the  Jesuits,  &c.  are  among 
these  papers.— Also  the  instructions  to  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  to  shew  that  colonial 
governors  are  vested  with  the  office  of 
ordinary,  or  ecclesiastical  judge,  with  the 
collatibn  to  church  livings— an  office  held 
to  be  incapable  of  delegation. 


may  be  produced  in  a  committee^  I  havs 
selected  the  docomeDtt  already  procur- 
ed on  the  subject,  and  which  in  ihem* 
selves  are  sofficteoi  to  answer  every  pur* 
pose  of  the  inquiry.  In  fact.  Sir,  I  have 
brought  them  with  me  into  the  House — 
many  of  them  are  upon  ihe^table*  and  at 
hand,  that  gentlemen  may  be  satisfied  oi 
the  facility  of  resorting  to  it.  And  here, 
Sir,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  inform  ths 
House,  that  a  great  pari  of  that  ii| forma* 
tion  has  been  procured  with  the  concur- 
rence, and  I  may  say  by  the  express 
authority  of  the  noble  viscount  on  ths 
opposite  bench,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Foreign  Department.  1  have  -often  ad- 
verted to  my  intercourse  with  the  noble 
lord^  during  a  period  of  nearly  two 
years,  antecedent  to  the  Union,  on  the 
subject  of  the  regulations  which  his 
lordship  and  myself  concurred  in  opi- 
nion were  of  advisable  adoption  in  con- 
templation of  the  arrangements  which 
were  then  considered  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
taking  place ;  regulations,  which,  in  sub- 
stance, were  conntenanced  by  the  autho- 
rity of  every  foreign  state,  of  whatever  re- 
ligious communion,  where  a  dominant  re« 
ligion  was  upheld  by  the  laws.  Conceiv- 
ing, Sir,  that  the  production  of  further  evi- 
dence in  support  of  these  facts  might 
eventually  be  of  useful  application,  espe- 
cially in  such  a  committee  as  is  the  object 
of  the  present  motion,  I  requested  of  the 
noble  viscount  introductions  to  each  of 
our  ministers  accredited  to  foreign  courts, 
which  might  countenance  my  wishes  to  be 
furnished  with  the  verification  of  such  in- 
formation as  I  had  obtained  by  less  formal 
means,  and  also  to  supply  me  with  such 
further  documents  as  they  could  obtain  oa 
the^ame  subject.  The  noble  viscount  was 
pleased  to  favour  my  application,  and  a  he 
result  has  been  the  acquisition  of  many 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  collec- 
tion of  documents  stated  by  sir  J.  H.  to 
be  ready  for  production,  was  represented, 
with  more  wit  than  truth,  to  consist  of  a 
fanciful  series  of  polemical  authors,  in- 
volving an  endless  labyrinth  of  pursuit. 
The  fact  was,  that  only  such  papers  were 
collected  as  contained  the  ordinances  and 
regulations  of  foreign  states  relating  to 
this  head  of  inquiry,  together  with  the 
regulations  of  our  colonial  governments. 
The  theological  class  books  had  originally 
been  moved  for  by  Mr.  Ryder,  without 
any  concert  with  sir  J.  H. ;  as  he  hid  also 
moTed  the  call  of  the  House. 
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iralaable  docameol^p  and  informatioii  of 
unquealionable  authority,  not  merely  con* 
6ned  to  the  particular  state  which  was  im- 
mediately the  subject  oH  inquiry,  but  ex- 
tending to  what  I  may  term  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  every  state  in  Eu- 
rope, in  reference  to  the  see  of  Home,  and 
in  confirmation  of  the  principles  I  have  uni- 
formly maintained  to  be  of  indispensible 
obligation  in  legislating  upon  the  subject 
before  us.     The  valuable   and   extensive 
information  aflbrded  by  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
his    Majesty's  envoy,  and  a  constituent 
member  of  the  regency  of  Portugal,  I  am 
bound  upon  this  occasion  to  acknowledge, 
as  it,  in  itself,goe8  to  the  extent  of  what  was 
desirable  to  be  ascertained,  and  sapplies 
the  proofs  that  every  Catholic  state  in  Eu- 
rope has  acted  upon  those  principles,  and 
promulgated,  at  various  periods,  such  ordi- 
nances as  ought  to  be  consulted  as  authori- 
ties, in  framing  securities  against  the  en- 
croachments  of  a    foreign  jurisdiction. 
The  same  mass  of  information  supplies  the 
proofs  also,  that  where,  as  I  have  before 
noticed,  the  sovereigns  themselves,  from 
bigotry  or  timidity,  have  shewn  but  too 
ready  a  propensity  to  bend  to  the  yoke 
of   the,  Roman  Pontiff,  a  spirited  resist- 
ance has  been  manifested  by  their  peo- 
ple, and  even  by  the  immediate  organs 
of  their  governments— such  as  the  French 
parliaments — ever   ready  to  support  the 
national    independence :— such   also  has 
been   the  spirit  pretty  generally  shewn 
by   the  states   of   the   German    empire. 
But    Austria,  and   Spain,  and    Portugal, 
and  Naples, — the   states    of   Venice,    of 
Florence,  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont — in  a 
word,  as  I  have  before,  noticed,  every  Ca- 
tholic state  has  given  proofs  that  they 
have  known  how  to  repel  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  See  of  Rome,  by  interposing 
such  barrier^  as  we  now  seek,  to  accom- 
pany the  grant  of  further  concession  to 
the  claims  of  the  petitioners.     1  am  the 
more  anxious.  Sir,  to  substantiate    these 
facts  by  evidence,  as  the  cry  of  the  day 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  especially  in 
another  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  and 
who  seem  to  be  but  bad  supporters  of  the 
interests  of  Catholics,  is  concession  with- 
out restriction — '*  simple  repeal'^  as  they 
term  it — anqoalified  acquiescence  in  their 
demands :   and  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
Roman  communion  whom.  I  have  oflen 
occasion  to  name,  bishop    Milner,  who 
bat  a  few  years  ago  was  so  forward  to 
reprobate    such    unprecedented    claims, 
teems  bow  to  ba  eqaall  j  forward  to  aop- 
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port  them*  It  is  not  necessary  td  retraee 
the  aberrations  of  this  learned  prelate 
from  the  course  which  he  for  a  time  sa 
laudably  pursued,— -it  is  sufficient  to  repel 
such  pretensions  by  demonstrating  that 
in  all  ages  there  is  no  example  of  coropli« 
ance  on  the  part  of  any  government :-.« 
that  there  isnoexampleofcoUation  or  insti* 
tutiou  being  given  to  prelates  of  the  liomaa 
communion  in  the  unqualiBed  terms  thai 
such  Catholics  would  prescribe  :-thMt  there 
is  no  example  of  an  intercourse  being  main** 
tained  between  the  See  of  Rome  and  the 
subjects  of  any  state,  whether  in  commu- 
nion with  Rome  or  otherwise,  where  tha 
government  of  that  state — I  mean  to  be 
understood  where  there  exists  any  do« 
minant  church  establishment— does  noi 
maintain  its  right  of  control  over  such  an 
intercourse  by  licence  and  inspection  of 
correspondence  at  its  pleasure^— the  ex* 
ception  of  the  /brum  iniamum,  or  peniten* 
tiary,  is  a  concession  from  the  crown,  nol 
an  abstract  right  to  be  maintained  indof 
pendently  of  government. 

in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  positiona 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  most  accre* 
dited  writers»-of  Catholics-— the  luminous 
ecclesiastical  historian  Dupin,  and  even  the 
class  books  which  prescribe  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  education :  those  of  the  Sor* 
bonists,  Hooke,  Bailly,  Collet  and  Toor^ 
nelly.  I  mention  these^  as  I  before  men* 
tioned  professor  de  la  Hogue,  because 
those  authors  are  expressly  named  in  the 
returns  to  parliament  from  the  president 
of  Maynooth.  So  I  may  speak  of  the 
German  writers  Zalwein  and  Schram» 
both  Benedictine  monks,  whose  workf 
have  been  long  sanctioned  as  class  booka» 
by  all  the  Catholic  universities  of  Ger* 
many,  anterior  to  the  French  involution** 
both  those  authors  contend  for  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  in  both  these  points,  or 
for  the  right  of  chapters,  as  in  Germany^ 
where  "  the  election  of  the  prelates  is  for 
the  most  part  vested  in  the  chapters,  in* 
dependently  of  the  See  of  Rome — as  de- 
cidedly as  it  is  maintained  in  Protestant 
states.  The  latter  of  those  writers, 
Schram,  in  his  Institutiones  Juris  £ccle«- 
siasticae,  speaking  of  the  '  placitum  re- 
gium,'  or  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
inspect  and  authorize  the  publication  an4 
execution  of  Papal  rescripts  relating  te 
discipline,  observes,  *'  that  its  use  is  esta* 
blished  in  France,  in  Spam,  in  Portugal* 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily— the 
Belgic  provinces,  and  formerly  in  £ng» 
land,  and  its  necessity  was  aiterted  by  the 
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emperor  Rodolphus  in  an  edict  of  1586, 
accompanying  the  promulgation  of  the 
bull  in  cana,  wherein  the  emperor  decrees 
generally  that  no  pontifical  bulls  shall 
thereaAer  be  committed  to  execution 
without  his  previous  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation/'-— Father  Schram  concludes  this 
head  with  this  observation^— "  Nor  can 
we  admit  that  the  '  placitum'  is  a  conces- 
sion from  the  apostolical  see,  for  we  main- 
tain that  it  is  an  essential  and  inherent 
right  of  sovereignty,  which  no  indivi- 
dual monarch  can  surrender  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  successor  in  the  state  of 
which  he  holds  the  government/' — This, 
Sir,  is  the  inquisitorial  power— the  Star 
Chamber  process  so  loudly  denounced  by 
bishop  Milner,  and  by  assemblies  of  Ca- 
tholics in  another  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Let  it,  nevertheless.  Sir,  be  our  office 
to  act  upon  the  salutary  advice  which  bi- 
shop Milner  himself  held  out  to  his  col- 
leagues of  the  episcopacy  ;  let  us  by  the 
report  of  a  Select  Committee,  "  enlighten 
their  people,  and  shew  them  how  grossly 
they  have  been  imposed  upon,  both  as  to 
ikcts  and  reasoning/'  Such  was  the  wise 
counsel  given  by  that  prelate,  when  the 
anonymous  writers  in  Ireland  first  de- 
nounced the  resolutions  of  their  prelates 
in  1799,  and  which  denunciations  are 
now  echoed  in  the  resolution  of  provin- 
cial meetings  in  opposition  to  the  sound 
principles  and  practices  upheld  in  every 
atate. 

Sir  J.  H.  then  detailed  the  resolutions 
of  the  four  metropolitans  and  six  senior 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  in  1799, 
in  consequence  of  their  official  communica- 
tions with  lord  Castlereagh,*  then  chief 
secretary,  and  which  corresponded  pre- 
cisely with*  the  concessions  which  bishop 
Milner  in  1808  declared  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation to  say,  that  the  prelates  Were  still 
disposed  to  ratify  : — that  the  substance  of 
those  resolutions,  as  asserted  by  the  noble 
viscount,  were  not  imposed  by  government 
on  the  prelates,  but  that  the  concession 
was  their  spontaneous  act ;  and  that  to  the 
present  hour,  by  no  solemn  or  formal  de- 
claration had  they  controverted  the  princi- 
ple admitted  in  those  resolutions  :  that  it 
was  impossible,  for  a  moment,  seriously,  to 
entertain  the  distinction  of  *'  inexpedi- 
ency" in  the  view  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
prelates,  as  applicable  to  the  principle  of 
that  admission :    that  Ihey  could  scarcely 

*  Vide  lord  Castlereagh's  speech^  May 
10, 18lO,Yol.  17,  p.  19^ 


suppose  that  the  concession  waa    to    be 
maintained  or  withdrawn,  ad  libiium,  ac- 
cording to  their  construction  of*k  friendlj 
or  unfriendly  administration,  though  upon 
this  hinge  alone  it  was,  that  the    ques- 
tion  of  expediency  or  inexpediency,  as 
avowed,  was  made  to  turn. — Sir  J.    H. 
then  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  was  ever 
averse  from    treating  with    the    prelatei 
upon  these  points,  as  there  would  alwaji 
be  found    persons   who   were    ready    to 
give  a  sinister  construction  to  their  ad- 
missions, and   to  refer  their  rootivea,  as 
had  been  done,  to  a  timid  and  even  cor- 
rupt acquiescence    in  the  mandates    or 
wishes  of  a  court  :^t  was  sufficient  to  as- 
certaiA  the  boundaries  of  the  essential  dis- 
cipline of  the  Roman  church,  and  it  was 
unnecessary  to  overstep  them,  or  to  re- 
sort to  the  prelates  to  obtain  that  informa- 
tion :  nor  was  it  necessary  to  exercise  the 
imagination  in  devising  novel  securities, 
as  we  had  only  to  look  to  authentic  pre- 
cedents— to  precedents  established  even 
by  Catholic  states  and  equally  adopted 
by  Protestants.    The  regulations,   which 
he   had   so  often    noticed,  contained   io 
the  edict  of  the   empress  Catherine   in 
1782,  were  but  the  transcripts  of  ordi- 
nances subsisting  in  many  Catholic  states. 
Such  too  were  the  regulations  of  Prussia— 
of  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces— 
of  Sweden,  &c.     But  to  satisfy  the  mindi 
of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  on  this 
head,  it  was  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
works  he  had  already  mentioned,  of  au- 
thors whose  orthodoxy,  as  Catholics,  could 
not  justly  be  questioned,  as  they  had  the 
sanction  of  the  fii%t  ecclesiastical  and  juri- 
dical authorities.^The  TentamenTheolo* 
gicum  of  Pererta— aDivineand  Royal  Cen- 
sor of  the  Court  of  Lisbon — the  Deduc^ao 
Cbronologica  of  the  jurist  Seabra*  might 

: s 

*  Many  extracts  from  these  publica* 
tions  of  Seabra  and  Pereria  will  be  found 
in  sir  J.  ■  H/s  2nd  Letter  to  the  earl  of 
Fingall— [Murray,  1815.]  It  has  beeo 
observed  that  these  works  were  compiled 
under  the  influence  of  a  court  violently 
opposed  to  the  Jesuits :  let  the  objection 
have  all  its  weight,  but  let  the  documents 
of  regulation  also  be  adverted  to  in  the 
same  works,  which  were  promulgated 
in  other  states,  and  which  are  not  less 
decisive  in  support  of  the  same  principles, 
^han  the  edicts  of  the  court  of  Portugal 
at  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits.^In  the  Appendix  of  docu- 
moots  anaexed  |o  the  Speech  of  ao  iilus* 
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be  addedf  M  well  at  ibe  raccession  of  theses 
uniformly  mainlained  in  the  universities 
of  Coimbra^  and  the  Sorbonne,  all  which 
inculcate  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
contended  for<— namely,  domestic  secu- 

trious  personage,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
•esaionf  we  find  copious  extracts  from  the 
works  both  of  Seabra  and  Pereria.  '*  1  have 
heard  it  stated  (said  his  Royal  Highness  in 
his  speech)  that  this  was  not  the  moment 
for  granting  what  they  ask :  my  answer  is 

»— THAT  WITHOUT   LIMITATION,   which   Can 

only  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we 
go  into  a  committee— certainly  not." 
Hia  Royal  Highness  proceeds  to  state  facts 
which  are  well  to  bear  in  memory,  as  the 
speech  has  been  so  often  the  subject  of 
grateful   panegyric  in  assemblies,  which 
almost  in  the  same  breath  have  voted  re- 
solutions  diametrically  opposed    to  the 
sentiments  and  facts  recorded  in  the  speech 
itself.«*The  atowal  of  subjection  to  the 
emperor  Mauritius  by  Pope  Gregory  :— 
the  admonition  of  St.  Bernard  to  rope 
Eugenius  not  to  interfere  in  temporal  con- 
cerns : — the  oaths  of  fidelity  taken  by 
popes  to  the  emperors,  cited  by  Charle- 
magne :— the  abolition  of  all  Papal  au- 
thority in    Spain,  by  Charles  5,  when 
Pope   Clement  7   made  a   league    with 
Francis  1  :    the  fact  of  queen  Mary,  who 
in  repealing  the  latter  statutes  of  Henry 
the  8th,  applied  the  safeguard,  that  the 
Pope's  bulls  and  briefs  were  merely  to 
he  confined  to  spirituals.    Such  are  the 
facts  stated  by  his   Royal  Highness  in 
this  speech,  and  the  documents  in  the 
appendix  go  further  to  prove  that  sove- 
reigns have  taken  upon  themselves    to 
become  the  paramount  judges  of  their 
rights,  and  have  exercised  them  at  their 
discretion,  authorising  an  unlimited  ex- 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  persons  of 
their  metropolitans,  without  recourse  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  whenever  Popes  have 
been  in  declared  hostility,  to  them --or 
have  been  inaccessible  from  other  causes, 
or  when  a  schism  has  prevailed  in  the 
church.    Where  are  to  be  traced  in  these 
authorities  the  sanction  of  a  dejure  unqua* 
lified  concession  ?  But  it  is  endless  to  advert 
to  the  incoosistencies  of  such  declaimers, 
with  whom  can  be  rationally  held  no  com- 
mon principle  of  accord,  except  in  the 
manifestation  of  respect  for  the  illustrious 
personage,  who  has  guarded  a  speech  of 
so  much  ability  and  information,  with  such 
high  and  apposite  authorities  of  whole- 
•ome  example. 


rity  from  foreign  encroschment :  to  ef- 
fect this  end,  all  those  regulations  have* 
been  invariably  sanctioned  by  foreign 
states,  and  are  no  other  than  thpse,  which 
sir  J.  H.  said,  he  had  often  proposed  as 
the  basis  of  regulation  at  home,  and 
the  principle  of  which  in  fact  are  recog* 
nised  in  the  draft  of  the  additional  clauses 
now  engrafted  on  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  though  hampered  with  qualifica- 
tions, which  in  his  estimation  rendered 
them  bf  objectionable,  if  not  of  im- 
practicable operation.  Those  which  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  other  states  bad 
adopted  were  simple  and  unfettered— 
they  were  rooted  in  the  indefeasible  rights 
of  government,  and  were  not  to  be  wea- 
kened by  clamour  or  bigotry.  The  member 
of  the  establishment  who  entertaiaed 
doubts  upon  this  subject,  would  find  them 
satisfied  by  resorting  to  the  tract,  already 
cited,  of  lord  chief  justice  Coke—'  de  Jure 
Reffis  Ecclesiastico,'  in  the  5th  Report— 
and  also  in  the  tracts  of  archbishop  Bram- 
hall,  particularly  in  that  entitled  <  Schism 
guaroed'  printed  at  Dublin,  in  1675.  The 
regulations  so  often  adverted  to  are  therein 
detailed,  and  asserted  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  every  considerable  state 
of  Europe.  The  same  facts  are  recog- 
nized in  an  interesting  work  first  printed 
in  1704,  entitled  '  A  Proposal  for  Catho- 
lic Communion,'  and  recently  reprint- 
ed: it  is  stated  to  be  written  by  a  mi- 
nister of  the  church  of  England— but  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Brett,  who  afterwards  became  a  Catholic ; 
of  course  the  work  derives  an  additional 
authority  from  that  circumstance,  as  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  are  strenuously 
maintained  onall  the  essential  points  which 
are  now  at  issue  in  this  question. 

With  such  lights  in  our  hands,  (conti- 
nued sir  J.  H.)  it  surely  is  not  difficult  to 
direct  our  steps  to  ultimate  and  equitable 
legislation.  We  contend  for  a  negative 
upon  the  appointments  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelacy— a  principle  conceded  as 
equitable  by  the  most  ancient  of  the  pre- 
lates, but  resisted  with  clamour  by  those 
who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  be- 
come the  arbitersof  thewillof  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  The  King, 
it  is  well  known,  has  exercised  even  the 
positive  appointment,  through  the  organs 
of  the  governors  of  our  colonies  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  episcopscy  hss  been 
recogniaed :  no  objections  have  been 
taken  to  this  exercise  of  his  authority-^ 
the  See  of  Rome  hu  iorariably  expedited 
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the  ipi ritual  facaUies  demanded  in  conse- 
quence of  such  nominations :  I  have 
stated  an  instance  where  these  were  with- 
held by  the  See  of  Rome,  at  the  desire  of  ^ 
the  crown,  to  give  tihie  for  further  consi- 
deration of  the  eligibiUty  of  a  candidate — 
Canada,  St.  Doroineo,  and  Malta  famish 
the  examples — and  the  King's  instractions, 
and  correspondence  of  his  governors,  will 
aupply  the  official  proofs  and  details.  We 
can  recur  to  the  joy  expressed  hy  the  Ca- 
nadian Catholics  00  his  Majesty's  appoint- 
ment of  M.  de  Briaud  to  the  see  of  Quebec: 
in  addition  to  the  official  correspondence 
announcing  it,  the  account  is  given  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Register,  and 
every  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  coadju- 
tor has  since  been  appointed  by  the  same 
authority. 

It  is  such  facts,  Sir,  that  I  wish  to  see 
recorded  on  the  report  of  a  select  com- 
mittee. I  have  sketched  the  outlines  of 
the  four  heads  of  enquiry  to  which  I  am 
desirous  to  caii  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  I  should  hope  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  insist  at  much  further  length,  on  the  uti- 
lity of  such  a  report  going  forth  to  the 
public  under  the  auibority  of  parliament, 
— 4hus  opposing  uncontrovertible  facts  to 
the  idle  declamation  and  unfounded  as- 
•ertions  which  we  read,  from  day  to  day, 
in  the  public  prints,  the  results  of  igno- 
soraoce,  or  something  less  pardonablei 
but  which  operating  upon  the  uninformed 
public  mind«  are  capable  of  disquieting 
many  conscientious  Catholics,  and  ulti- 
mately to  lead  many  turbulent  spirits  to 
acta  of  open  violence.  By  urging  such 
a  measure,  1  am  told.  Sir,  that  1  seek  delay, 
and  that  delay  may  be  f  uinqus  to  the  Bill 
sow  on  your  table  ;  I  seek.  Sir,  adequate 
information — and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninformed,  of  whatever  religious  com- 
muttioB,  my  object  is  to  see  it  embodied 

in  the  report  of  a  select  committee In 

avowing  my  purpose,  I  wisli  to  ask  of  the 
candour  of  the  House  whether  I  have  not 
been  uniform  in  my  declarations.  I  need 
only  advert  to  the  detailed  statement  of 
the  objects  of  such  a  committee  which  I 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
in  the  delate  on  the  motion  of  my  right 
hon.  friend  two  years  since— ^t  a  period 
when  I  waa  honoured  with  the  confidence 
af  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  Ca- 
tholics, and  was  induced,  at  the  instance 
of  a  deputation  from  that  body,  of  the 
highest  consideration^  to  become  the  advo- 
cate of  their  claims  in  parliament.  Difier- 
log  ill  apioioa  with  $ome  of  them  ai  to  the 
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mode  and  extent  of  concession,  I  ha^e  aincc 
thought  it  my  duty  to  withdraw  mysel 
from  that  responsibility,  but  they  wilt  df 
me  the  justice  to  own  that  I  have  never 
swerved  an  iota  from  my  original  view  c 
th^subject,  nor  hfsld  a  difierent  languagt 
than  that  I  hold  at  the  present  moment 
In  speaking  to  the  motion  of  my  right  bor* 
friend,  at  that  period,  I  made  uae  of  the 
same  arguments,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
same  facts  I  have  stated  ih is nigiit.  I  ihes 
urged  that  I  considered  the  circulation  c>:' 
such  a  report,  in  the  interval  of  the  seaatom. 
as  an  indispensible  measure— and  that  1 
trusted  that  a  similar  committee  would  be 
■constituted  in  another  place,  with  the  as 
sistaace  of  the  prelates  of  tlie  eatablish- 
ment,  who  necessarily  ought  to  take  ams 
terial  part  in  such  an  investigation.  Tbt 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  Romaa 
Catholic- prelates  themselves^  I  then  urgd 
as  a  further  motive  for  such  an  inveatif^a- 
tion— not,,Sir,  with  a  view  to  polemical 
controversy,  but  to  ascertain  the  facta  os 
which  they  were  at  issue,  and  how  far 
they  were  cognizable  by  municipal  regu- 
lation.«-Those  dilFerencea  at  any  rate  coa- 
firmed  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  I  had 
ever  entertained,  that  negotiation  with  the 
prelates,  in  the  view  to  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment, would  be  but  of  little  promise. 
The  answers  of  the  sis  universitiea,  recog- 
nizing the  integrity  of  the  social,  civil  attd 
political  principles  of  Catholics,  as  Catho> 
iics*  and  as  subjects  of  a  Protestant  atate, 
I  then  ako  noticed  would  beoome  an  im- 
portant subject  of  inquiry*  aa  far  as  iv-l 
spected  the  authority  by  which  they  wert 
substantiated,  especially  alter  the  doubu 
expressed  by  a  right  hon.  and  learntfi 
member  (Dr.Duige»aB)'as  to  their  aotheih 
ttcity. — ^1  then  produced  the  original  do- 
cuments to  the  House,  and  anggeated 
the  utility  of  recognizing  them,  when 
verified,  in  the  report  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, together  with  similar  documents 
of  dififerent  periods,  bat  of  perfect  uni- 
formity as  to  the  obligatioo  of  civil  and 
political  duties.  Such,  Sir,  was  my  de- 
claration at  that  period,  with  an  intiasa- 
tipn  alsa  that  the  adoptton,  qua/ificatioo, 
or  even  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  pe- 
titioners would  thus  derive  a  lanctioB  (it 
in  conformity  to  evidence)  not  to  be  found 
in  the  result  of  loose  discusaioiis,  whether 
in  the  House  itself  or  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House^-and  that  the  expedient 
waa  too  rational  to  he  questioned  by  any 
hoi  those  who  were  determined  to  resist 
inquiry  in  any  shape  whatever*    I  now 
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think  it  fortunate,  'Sir,  that  these  declara- 
tions remain  of  record,  where  they  will 
bear  me  out  by  their  uniformity  with  the 
opinions  which  I  have  this  night  avowed, 
and  which  have  ioflaenced  me  to  submit 
nay  present  motion  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House.     It  has  been  my  object,  attended 
with  no  inconsiderable  labour,  to  simplify 
these  inquiries,  and  to  render  the  produc- 
tion of  the  necessary  evidence  as  light  to 
others  as  the  collection  of  it  has  been 
onerous  to   myself.      1   have    said.  Sir, 
that  there  now  lies,  upon  the  table  and 
within    these    walls,   all   that   is  essen- 
tially  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob«' 
ject    of   such    an    investigation,   though 
it  may  be  desirable  officially  to  verify  a 
part  of  them  by  recourse  to  the  public 
offices  and  viva  voce  evidence.*     Such 
testimony,  indeed,  I  am  myself  competent 
to  give  in  support  of  much  of  the  neces- 
aary  information,  derived  under  peculiar 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  frequently 
adverted,  and  which  can  be  attested  also 
by  the  personal  knowledge  of  many  of 
those  now  in  the  House.     In  difieriog  in 
opinion  with  so  many  of  my  friends  with 
whom  I  have  long  run  the  same  course, 
I  must  necessarily  feel  much  regret;  but 
as  I  am  conscious,  in  no  respect,  of  swerv- 
ing from  the  consistency  of  my  original 
principles,  I  must  be  couteot  to  bear  with 
their  reproaches,  rather  than  sacrifice  my 
feelings  to  participate  in  the  momentary 
triumph  of  a  possible   majority,   which 
may    be    ready   to  sanction    concession 
without  such  an  inquiry.     Bat,  Sir,  fixed 
as  I  am  in  my  own  opinions,  I  am  wholly 
unapprised  of  the  intention  of  any  mem- 
ber to  second  the  motion  I  have  stated  to 
the  House*    An  honourable  friend  near 
me,  some  time  since,  intimated  an  incli- 
nation to  render  me  that  service,  and  if 
high  character  and  intelligence  could  have 
given  additional  weight  to  the  object  of 
such  a  motion,  I  should  have  had  an  un- 
questionable right  to  have  claimed  it,  had 
1  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  his  con- 
currence ;  but.  Sir,  I  am  to  forego  that 
advantage.    My  honourable  friend  thinks 

^ •         

*  The  official  intercourse  between  lord 
Castlereagh  and  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops 
in  1709  is  clearly  stated,  and  some  of  the 
documents  are  subjoined  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  viscount  on  the  25th  of  May 
1610.  His  lordship's  evidence,  in  a  com- 
mittee, to  verify  the  facts  before  they  were 
fUted  in  a  report,  would  be  of  necessary 
recourse. 
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that  the  motion  should  have  been  earlier 
made,  so  as  not  to  have  risqued,  in  his  esti- 
mation, the  progress  of  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House,  and  I  will  not  arraien  his 
motives.  I  own,  nevertheless,  that  I  have 
been  rather  anxious  to  delay  the  inquiry 
till  the  call  took  place,  wishing  to  submit 
it  for  discussion  in  the  fullest  House.  I 
have  ever  invariably  proposed  to  report  the 
evidence  taken  in  a  select  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  afibrding  the  most  satis- 
factory, information  to  the  public,  before 
we  proceeded  to  legislation — and  even 
considered  that  the  interval  of  the  se»sions 
was  little  enough  to  allow  that  informa- 
tion to  take  its  full  course.  If  I  fail  this 
night  in  my  object,  I  shall  nevertheless 
think  it  my  duty  to  revive  the  motion,  in 
the  same  terms,  in  the  ensuing  session,  in 
the  conviction  that  such  an  inquiry  is  es» 
sential  to  give  effect  to  the  memorable  re* 
solution  of  the  last  parliament.  Its  ob- 
ject is  not  the  object  of  a  party ;  and  the 
supporter  and  opposer  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  may  indiAefently  give  their  sup« 
port  to  the  motion,  each  in  the  persuasion 
probably  that  his  own  opinion  will  be 
sustained  by  the  results  of  the  inquiry.  On 
whichever  side  the  truth  lies,  it  should  be 
our  object  to  develope  it.  To  secure  the 
proce^ings  of  the  Committee  from  any 
embarrassing  results  from  a  conflict  of 
opinion's,  its  duties  should  be  limited  (as 
indeed  it  would  necessarily  be,  unless  fur* 
ther  authorised  by  the  House)  to  the  re- 
port of  facts  and  evidence  submitted  to 
them;  namely,  the  authenticated  docu- 
ments in  support  of  the  distinct  heads  of 
inquiry  which  are  enumerated  in  the  mo- 
tion, and  which,  1  conceive,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  bear  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant relation  to  the  ultimate  object 
of  our  deliberations.  Let  us.  Sir,  call 
to  our  recollection  how  seriously  some 
of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the  estab- 
lishment are  at  issue  even  on  facts,  as  well 
as  opinions,  so  materially  afft'Cting  the 
civil  integrity  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  amounting,  as  so  often  stat- 
ed, to  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Can 
we  forget  their  parliamentary  speeches,  and 

diocesan  charges  so  pointedly  contrasted 
to  each  other?  What,  Sir,  is  to  deter- 
mine th^  public  mind,— >so  uninformed 
as  it  is,— but  the  result  of  such  an  in- 
quiry ? — Let  us  look.  Sir,  at  the  publi- 
cations daily  issuing  from  the  press,--* 
representations  circulated  throughthe  post 
also,  addressed  to  the  members  of  thA* 
(E) 
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House,  with  a  view  to  influence  the  deci- 
•ion  of  the  question,  and  even  the  very 
Kalis  of  our  streets  defaced  with  calumnies. 
And  here,  Sir,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  a  paper  circulat* 
ed  with  the  name  of  one  Crowley,  stating 
himself  to  have  been  a  ^student  of  May- 
nooth,  and  to  hare  abjured  the  Catholic 
religion,  disavowing  and  denouncing  all 
its  tenets,  and  among  them,  also,  tenets 
which  the  established  church  hold  in 
equal  veneration,  as  identified  with  its 
existence.  The  power  of  th^  keys  is  of  this 
description,  though  abjured,  in  its  extent, 
by  this  zealous  reformist !— The  church  of 
England  has  little  cause  to  pride  itself  on 
the  acquisition  of  such  converts,  and  the 
.church  of  Rome  as  little  to  mourn  their 
loss.  Lttoking  also,  Sir,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  to  the  proceedings  of  aggre- 
gate and  provincial  assemblies  of  Catho- 
lics ;  to  the  resolutions  of  their  episcopal 
synods  ;  to  the  declarations  of  the  avowed 
agent  of  their  prelates,  circulated  as  they 
have  been  in  the  ptiblic  prints,  and  not 
without  considerable  impression  on  the 
public  mind-— when  we  view.  Sir,  the  re* 
probating  comments  of  this  learned  prela- 
tical  agent,  on  the  actual  proceedings  of  this 
House,  and  consider  also  that  he  presides 
over  the  Catholic  population  of  \5  English 
counties,  I  would  ask,  shall  we  go  on 
without  enquiry,  indulging  the  vain  hope 
of  pacification  in  giving^  legislative  enact- 
inent  to  the  Bill  before  the  House,  while 
its  provisions  are  thus  reprobated,  and  while 
we  are  told  by  Catholics  themselves,  that 
the  re-enactment  of  the  penal  laws  would, 
in  their  estimation,  be  more  eligible 
than  the  chains  with  which  we  are 
about  to  bind  them  f  It  is  not.  Sir, 
that  our  progress  is  to  be  peremptorily 
arrested  by  such  vague  and  ill* founded 
clamour ;  but,  I  contend.  Sir,  that  in- 
quiry^-minute,  substantive  inquiry,  is  en- 
joined as  a  duty,  whether  we  proceed  to 
legislation  or  withhold,  for  a  time,  our  pur- 
pose. We  are  in  candour  bound  to  state 
the  ground  on  which  we  would  fix  our  bar- 
riers, and  demonstrate  to  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant,  that  we  wish  to  consult  the 
fair  feeling!!  and  even  the  allowable  pre- 
judices of  both,  respecting  alike  their  con- 
scientious scruples  and  their  security.  The 
Catholic  has  already  gained  much  by  the 
cursory  discussion  of  his  claims  in  parlia- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  a  noble  earl, 
who  bears  great  sway  in  his  Majesty  ^s  coun- 
cils, has  avowed  that  the  question  has  been 
ibuch  narrowed  by  discussion,  and  that  none 


of  those  obnoxious  tenets  were,  in  bis  esti- 
mation, impotable  to  Catholics,  for  vrhich 
they  are  stigmatised  by  the  voice  of  po- 
pular prejudice*    If  the  Catholic  be  per* 
suadea  that  it^is  prejudice  alone  which 
opposes  the  accomplishment  of  bis  ob- 
ject, it  is  for  him,  at  any  rate,  to  invite  the 
minutest  inquiry  ;  the  obstacles  which  re- 
main may  be  found  to  exist  rather  in  the 
apprehension,  than  in  reality ;  by  inqDiry 
we  shall  command  a  knowledge  of  their 
substance  and  bearings^our  path  wotikl 
be  comparatively  smooth — we  should  no 
longer  have  occasion  to  shift  our  groond 
nor  to  shape  our  course  in  deference  to 
popular  prejudices,  but  disregard  them  in 
whatever  onler  of  the  people  they  might 
be  excited.    We  have  onlyto  look  back  to 
the  course  we  have  already  trod,  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  much  is   yet  wanting  to 
insure  the  steadiness,  and  mark  the  dig- 
nity of  our  proceedings.    In  one  sessioo 
we  contend  for  concession,  regulated  by 
the  Veto  of  the  crown  :-— we  are  then  told 
that  the  mass  of  Catholics  are  determined 
to  resist  the  measure  which  their  biabops 
had  assured  us  was  just,  and  ought  to  bt 
acceded  to :— in  the  next  session  we  bend 
to  the  popular  feeling,  and  take  the  ground 
of  domestic  nomination,  as  the  sore  bond 
of  peace.    The  Catholic  prelates  meet  in 
synod,  and  they  resolve  that  this  popular 
desideratum  borders  on  schism,  and  that 
the  "  idea  of  making  the  election  of  bi- 
shops national,  by  confining  the  electioo 
to  chapters,  or  to  chapters  and  metropoli* 
tans,  would  subject  their  religion  to  the 
most  serious  disadvantages."— Here,  Sir, 
we   see   the  prelates   are  at    issue  with 
the  great  mass  of  their  own  clergy,  and 
both  orders  are  at  issue  wtib  parliament 
I  own.  Sir,  I  cannot  feel  the  force  of  these 
apprehensions  of  the  prelates  respecting 
domestic  nomination  by  chapters,  and  still 
less  can  I  admit  the  inference,  "  that  such 
elections,  by  chapters,  would,  most  proba- 
bly, lapse  into  the  sole  and  positive  ap> 
pointment  of  the  crown.''*— >I  shook!  rea- 
son very  difi*erently,  and  were  it  necessary 
to  interfere  in  those  details  of  their  disci- 
pline, buttowhichinterferencelamaTerse, 
I  certainly  should  feel  myself  disposed  to 
countenance  the  elections  of  the  prelacy,  by 
chapters,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
crown,  as  the  most  con^oial  with  the  ob- 
jects which  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 


^  Resolutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  of  Ireland  assembled  at  DobliOi 
February  26tb,  1810. 
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might  ralionally  propose  to  themaeWei  in 
the  ultimate  adjottment  of  this  great  ques- 
tion. But,  Sir,  to  return  to  our  parlia* 
meotary  course— foiled  in  both  these  pro- 
positions, so  far,  at  least,  as  being  obliged 
to  abandon  the  pleasing  anticipation  of 
gratifying  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic — 
we  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  support  un- 
restricted conceuion— for  such,  in  fact,  was 
the  tendency  of  theargumentaofthe  prin- 
cipal  supporters  of  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics the  last  session  of  parliament...  In  the 
present  session,  the  Bill,  as  originally  intro- 
duced, haa  the  same  tendency — restrictions 
were  afterwards  suggested  by  a  right  hon. 
member,  then  withdrawn  and  modified, 
and  at  length,  incorporated  with  the  Bill, 
though  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  many 
who  support  it,  who  think  that  any  restric- 
tion is  unnecessary.  I  would  ask.  Sir,  had 
the  whole  subject  been  before  us  in  the  di- 
gested report  of  a  select  committee*  is  it 
probable  that  such  would  have  been  our 
course?  I  think  otherwise :— we  should 
have  readily  seen  the  line  of  demarkation 
—how  far  to  go  without  trenching  on  the 
essential  discipline  of  the  Catholic,  and 
bow  to  giTe  rational  security  to  the  Pro- 
testant :— we  should  have  found  that  both 
the  objecu  were  strictly  compatible,  and 
have  regulated  our  progress,  not  by  the 
popular  cry,  from  whatever  side  proceed- 
to^,  but  bv  the  prescriptive,  sound  autho- 
rities of  other  states,  as  aealous  to  maintain 
their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  as  our 
own.  I  could  say  much  on  the  subject  of 
the  oaths  already  prescribed,  and  that 
which  is  again  proposed. — In  answer  to  a 
call  from  great  authority  in  this  House,* 
on  a  former  occasion,  1  stated  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  essential  part  of  the  oath 
of  1793,  as  held  by  Catholics,  though,  as 
I  conceive,  but  little  according  with  the 
construction  and  opinion  of  the  House.  I 
will  not,  at  present,  go  further  into  this 
part  of  the  question,  though  most  essential 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  I  certainly 
shall  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  move 
en  amendment  of  the  oath  whenever  it 
comes  before  us.  After  trespassing,  at 
auch  length,  I  necessarily  roust  feel  a  due 
sense  of  the  indulgeoce  of  the  House,  al- 
though from  the  murmurs  I  have  heard 
near  me,  I  cannot  but  express  my  fears 
with' my  regrets,  that  I  shall  be  deprived 

^  Vide  sir  J.  H.'s  observations  on  the 
oaths,  in  reply  to  a  reference  made  to  him 
in  the  committee  of  the  House.  Parlia- 
meoury  J)ebates«  voL  84«  p*  132S* 


of  the  support  of  so  many  of  those  friends 
with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  act 
on  many  former  occasions,  with  on  unity 
of  sentiment  in  the  discussions  of  this  great 
national  question.  Reserving  myself,  Sir» 
for  any  further  observations  which  I  may 
think  it  necessary  to  make  upon  what  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  I  will 
now.  Sir,  beg  to  move, — "  That  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  re- 
port the  state  of  the  laws  aflfecting  his  Ma« 
jesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  within 
the  realm  :— -the  state  and  number  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  their  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  their  intercourse  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  or  other  foreign  jurisdic« 
tions : — the  state  of  the  laws  and  regular 
tions  affecting  bis  Majesty's  Roman  Ca- 
tholic subjects  in  the  several  colonies  of 
the  United  Kingdom :— the  regulations  of 
foreign  states  (as  far  as  they  can  be  sub* 
stantiated  by  evidence*)  respecting  th^ 
nomination,  collation,  or  institution  of  the 
episcopal  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  regulations  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  See  of  Rome.''* 
■■^■■■■»   ■1^ 

•  Note^-Varioua  official  papers  have 
since  been  produced,  on  the  motion  of  sir 
J.  H.  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House* 
containing  the  regulations  respecting  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  iff  several  siatea 
of  Europe  and  in  the  province  of  Canada* 
fltc.  particularly  as  to  the  exercise  of  a  coo^ 
trolling  power  to  regulate  the  intromission 
of  pontifical  rescripts,  &c. 

*  The  Editor  is  requested  by  sir  J.  H. 
to  subjoin  the  following  note,  received  with 
the  corrections  of  the  preceding  report : 

•*  The  ngtes  of  the  preceding  report  of 
sir  J.  H.'s  speech,  were  originally  ukeo* 
in  sbort-hana,  by  Mr.  Farqubarson,  (whose 
ability  in  his  profession  is  well  known)  as 
it  was  then  proposed  to  have  given  them 
to  the  public  in  a  detached  form  :— the 
misrepresentation  of  the  object  of  the  mo- 
tion was  so  general  and  predetermined, 
I  hat  such  a  course  seemed  advisable,  espe- 
cially as  the  object  involved  considerations 
of  the  deepest  interest  The  variatioa 
from  Mr.  Farqoharson's  report  has  been 
cbiiffly  in  transposition,  to  bring  the  sufaK 
ject  more  distinctly  in  view.  No  fact  haa 
been  suppressed,  or  added.  If  the  con« 
cession  of  a  Select  Committee  involved 
delay  as  affecting  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Grauan's  Bill,  it  most  be  recollected  that, 
in  Mr.  Canning's  view  of  the  subject,  on 
the  2d  of  March,  preceding,  the  Bill,  as 
was  suted,  might  advanu^usly  stand 
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Mr.  Ryder  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Gratian  rose,  he  said,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  opposing  the  proposition  of  his 
hon.  friend.  He  certainly  should  feel  a 
considerable  degree  of  difficulty  ih  an- 
swering the  speech  with  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  prefaced  his  motion  ;  not  on 
nccouiit  of  any  force  or  cogency  of  argu- 
ment observable  in  it,  but  from  its  extra- 
ordinary length,  and  the  immense  extent 
of  the  subjects  which  it  comprised.  He 
begged  leave,  however,  before  he  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  his  hon.  friend's 
speech,  to  re^irn  him  his  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  great  services  he  bad  on 
former  occasions  rendered  to  the  caase  of 
religious  liberty-— services  which  never 
could  be  forgotten,  and  which  rendered  it 
painful  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  him 
on  the  present  occasion.  His  hon.  friend 
now  proposed,  that  a  Select  Committee 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  appointed, 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  laws  at  present 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholics.  Connect- 
ed with  this  subject,  there  were  four  other 

over  to  the  following  session  of  parliament, 
after  it  had  attained  the  length  of  a  second 
reading;  Mr.  Plunkett's  opinions  were  also 
declaredly  in  favour  of  qualified,  and,  in 
some  resnects,  of  protracted  legislation.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  ad- 
Tantage  to  have  been  obtained  from  the 
circulation  of  such  a  report  as  was  pro- 
posed by  sir  J.  H.'s  motion,  in  preference 
to  the  mere  copy  of  a  Bill,  with  the  re- 
strictions, unsupported  by  any  authority 
or  precedent  to  relieve  the  apprehensions 
of  the  uninformed  and  misguided  publici 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  But  for 
a  moment  let  us  admit  that  the  Bill  had 
passed  into  a  kw :— how  little  would  it 
have  produced  that  spirit  of  conciliation, 
so  warmly  contended  for  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Bill.  Let  us  advert  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Catholic  Board,  and  of  the  aggre- 
gate and  provincial  meetings  of  Catholics 
in  Ireland: — to  the  sy nodical  resolutions 
of  their  prelacy— all  diffusely  circulated 
through  the  public  prints— -*'  No  restric- 
tion"—*' No  security"—"  No  concession" 
—"Simple,  anqualified  repeal"— these  are 
the  conditions  of  acquiescence  pronounced 
in  all  these  assemblies,  and  accompanied 
with  terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  those  public  men  who  fall 
short  of  these  conditions  in  their  estimate 
of  the  measure  of  concession.  The  re- 
corded language  in  condemnation  of  the 
Bill,  ior  its  progress  in  the  House,  held  by 


propositions,  embodied  in  the  same  mo« 
tion,  the  whole  of  which  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  House  were  ignorant 
with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question.  His 
hon.  friend  most  surely  have  forgotten  thtt 
20  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  qaes- 
tion  was  originally  discussed,  and  that  20 
years  had  already  been  consumed  in  thii 
inquiry.  Could  he  not  call  to  his  recoK 
lection,  that  it  was  brought  before  parlia* 
ment,  in  1701,  again  in  1792,  in  1793,  is 
1795,  in  1805  (on  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Fox,)  in  1808,  in  1810,  twice  in  IS  II,  and 
three  times  both  in  1812,  and  1813  ?  Htd 
he  forgotten  the  part  he  had  himself  takes 
in  tbose  different  discussions,  as  well  ai 
the  various  books  he  had  published  on  the 
subject  ?  Was  it  possible  that  be  had  lost 
all  remembrance  of  the  victories  he  bad 
gained— «of  the  adversaries  he  had  pat 
to  flight — of  the  theological  argnments 
which  he  had  conducted,  so  much  to  his 
own  honour,  and  so  decidedly  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  opponents :  Would  be 
now  contend,  ibr  so,  in  effect  he  did,  when 

a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  accredited  as 
the  agent  and  organ  of  the  bod3r9f  the 
whole  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ireland,  and 
himself  an  apostolic-vicar,  in  England,— 
has  been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding 
pages :  — we  know  that  his  efforts  to  de- 
feat the  Bill  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  and  acknowledgments 
not  only  of  his  immediate  constituents,  bat 
likewise  of  the  Catholic  Board  and  aggre- 
gate and  provincial  meetings  in  Ireland, 
down  to  the  present  hour.  Such  then  is 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Catholic  body 
as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  voice 
of  those  assemblies  in  respect  to  the  Bill,— 
and  we  find  no  contrasted  voice  to  raise 
a  doubt  respecting  the  generality  of  that 
feeling.  By  an  extended  circulation  oft 
report  of  such  documents  and  evidence,  as 
probably  would  have  been  recognized  bj 
the  authority  of  parliament^— the  unin- 
formed or  misguided  Catholic  might  have 
been  instructed  that  the  essentials  of  his 
religion  were  not  compromised  in  a  ques- 
tion of  legitimate  jurisdiction ;— and  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Protestant  might  like- 
wise have  been  relieved  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  securities  sanctioned  by  the  sound- 
est precedents  of  authority,  cobbling  hiin, 
in  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
Protestant  divines  [archbishop  Bramhall], 
to  distinguish  between  the  tenets  and  es- 
sential discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  C vaiA/' 
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le    BUted  that  the  sabject  was  not  under- 
tood  by  the  Hotise,  that  all  his  labours 
lad  been  useless,  or  was  it  by  a  very 
itrange  excess  of  self  denial  that  he  wish- 
&<1    to  forego  the  fruits  of  those  victories 
and  fight  his  battles  orer  again,  giving  his 
uiemies  ground  for  claiming  a  triumph 
Rpbcre  they  had  sustained  signal  and  com- 
plete discomBtore  ?    No,  this  was  impos- 
sible; his  hon.  friend's  motion  was  de- 
feated by  the  services  which  he  had  per- 
Fornied,  his  very  successes  in  this  way  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  now  saying 
that  the  country  was  uninformed  upon  the 
Bubject.     Under  what  circumstances  were 
they  called  on  to  accede  to  this  proposi- 
tion ?    A  resolution  had  been  passed,  in 
^vhich  the  House  stated, ''  That  it  was  ad- 
visable to  make  provision  for  the  repeal 
of  the  remaining  penal  laws/'    And  what 
was  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  ?  ''  That 
a   Committee  should  be  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  grounds  on 
'which  yoo,  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
resolved  that  it  is  so  advisable/'— After  a 
debate,  which  continued  for  several  days, 
the  House  came  to  this  conclusion,  "  That 
it  was  highly  advisable  to  provide  for  the 
repeal  of  those  laws ;"  and  now  they-  were 
called  upon  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  principles  by  which  they  were  in- 
fluenced.—With  all  respect  to  the  House, 
he  would   suggest  that  such   a  measure 
%vould  be  little  short  of  a  disavowal  of  their 
own  act ;    if  they  adopted  it  they  would 
tacilly  say  that  they  regretted  their  admit- 
ting (he  introduction  of  the  present  Bill.— • 
They    would  avow  that  their  resolution 
was  precipitated.— The  hon.  baronet  had 
confessed,  that  if  the  effect  of  his  motion 
should  be  to  get  rid  of  this  Bill,  he  thought 
it  would  be  so  much  the  better.     Now,  it 
would   be   for  the  House   to  determine, 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  get  rid  of  the 
Bill  in  such  a  manner.     The  question  was 
not   whether  the   House  would  go  into 
this  Committee  merely,  bu(  whether  they 
would  reject  the  Bill  then  pending.    That, 
and  that  only,  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  proceeding.     It  would  not  be  a  rejec- 
tion for  six  months,  or  for  a  session,  but  it 
would  be  a  rejection  for  an  indefitiite  pe- 
riod.    The  whole   question  of  Catholic 
liberation  would  be  postponed— not,  as  he 
had  already  observed,  for  a  certain  period 
—no,  it  would  be  postponed  till  all  the 
penal  laws  were  examined.     Not  merely 
those  laws  which  were  enacted  since  the 
Reformation,  but  those  which  were  made 
before  it— not  only  our  own  laws  against 


Catholics,  but  the  proceedings  In  colleges 
and  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  all  the  con- 
troversies on  doubtful  and  disputed  points. 
—To  demand  of  them  to  examine  the  laws 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  was,  in 
in  effect,  to  ask  them  to  do  that  which,  in 
respect  to  time,  could  not  be  done  for  a 
very  long  period.  And,  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  any  rational  man  would  agree 
to  a  measure,  which  must  inevitably  pot 
off  the  adjustment  of  ,this  great  question 
for  ten,  or  even  for  twenty  years,  or  could 
it  be  supposed  that  any  person  who  wish- 
ed  for  the  success  of  the  Catholic  cause 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  delay  ? 
Could  it  be  supposed,  that  the  Catholics 
could  be  contented  that  their  claims  should 
be  kept  back  for  nine  or  ten  years,  until  a 
committee  had  made  a  report  upon  the 
immense  mass  of  matter  which  the  hon. 
baronet  wished  to  refer  to  them  ?  His 
hon.  friend  had  alluded  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  ob> 
served,  that  the  legislative  proceedings^ 
on  that  occasion,  were  preceded  by  the 
labours  of  various  committees.  But  it 
should  not  be  overlooked,  that  that  ques- 
tion was  first  agitated  in  1768,  and  the  Bill 
was  not  pass^  till  1807,  a  period  of  19 
years,  during  which  time  incessant  ap- 
peals were  made  to  the  justice  and  huma- 
nity of  parliament*— In  fact,  if  the  motion 
were  granted,  they  would  do  worse  than 
reject  the  Bill ;  because  they  would  do  it 
with  a  sort  of  apology,  which  stultified 
themselves,  by  a  confession  of  ignorance, 
which  they  ought  not  to  evince  on  any 
subject,  and  which,  on  this  particular 
subject,  they  could  not  be  supposed  to 
possess.  He  objected  to  this  intended  ex- 
hibition of  the  penal  laws,  because  it  waa 
not  necessary  with  a  view  to  their  repeal, 
and  much  matter  w^is  contained  in  them, 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  discon- 
tent and  irritation,  h  was  on  this  ground 
that  an  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  had  opposed  the  production 
of  a  book  which  enumerated  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  penal  laws  still  in  ex- 
istence.  That  hon.  gentleman  was  of 
opinion,  that  no  benefit  could  result  from 
such  a  statement  of  grievances.  But  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  do  that  by  the 
committee,  which  in  the  particular  in- 
stance referred  to  had  been  refused,  and 
themselves  to  furnish  those  topics  for  ani- 
mosity by  holding  forth  to  the  publie  aa 
Acts  in  force,  those  which  were  in  fact  and 
in  practice,  obsolete.  This  committee 
would  not  only  reviTO  the  odious  name  of 
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the  peaal  laws,  but  it  would  answer  a  .va- 
riety of  other  purposes.  It  would  be  a 
judicial  committee,  in  which  the  charges 
against  the  Catholic  bishops  would  be  in- 
vestigated; and  whatever  the  result  of 
such  an  inquiry  would  be»  he  conceived 
that  it  was  one  not  at  all  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  House.  It  would  not 
perhaps  actually  tax  them  with  disaffec- 
tion to  the  government,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly, whatever  might  be  the  extent  s>( 
their  suspicions  or  accusations,  put  them 
and  the  whole  Catholic  body  on  their 
trial,  and  this  on  the  suggestion  of  an 
individual.  The  committee  which  t^ 
hon.  baronet  proposed,  was  not  merely  to 
examine  the  acts  of  religious  councils,  but 
it  was  likewise  to  be  a  committee  of  di- 
plomacy <  for  it  was  to  examine  all  the  acti 
which  had  been  done  by  foreign  states 
upon  this  subject ;  and  until  their  report 
could  be  had,  no  Bill  was  to  be  brought 
in  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholic,  or  the 
security  of  the  Protestant.— After  this  la- 
borious investigation,  a  report  was  to  be 
drawn  up;  and,  until  that  report  was 
made,  no  Bill>  for  the  relief  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  the  security  of  the  Protestant, 
could  be  introduced.  Therefore,  on  the 
same  principle  which  induced  him  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  in  the  Bill, 
he  must  oppose  a  motion  which  would 
have  the  e&ct  of  frustrating  every  thing 
that  had  already  been  done.  In  stating 
the  necessity  of  thus  opposing  his  hon. 
friend's  proposition,  he  could  assure  him, 
that  he  felt  the  highest  respect  for  him, 
personally — and  that  he  gave  him  full 
credit  for  the  great  service  he  had  ren- 
dered the  Roman  Catholic  body-^services, 
which  no  difference  of  opinion  could  ever 
obliterate  from  his  mind.— -Having  said 
thus  much,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
state,  briefly,  the  nature  of  his  Bill ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  it  was  said,  that  it 
had  given  great  offence  in  Ireland,  and 
created  a  flame  throughout  that  country. 
This  assertion  he  positively  denied.  As 
far  as  his  correspondence  extended,  the 
Catbolits,  in  general,  were,  he  believed, 
well  pleased  with  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Bill ;  the  great  body  professing  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  were  ready  to  receive, 
thankfully  and  gratefully,  whatever  the 
House  of  Commons  thought  proper  to 
grant;  and  they  were  willing  to  give 
every  security,  provided  it  did  not  trench 
on  their  religious  principles  or  their  civil 
rights.  The  order  of  the  day  was  for  the 
aecood  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of 


the  Roman  Catholics.    That  Bill  consiaul 
of  four  parts  :— 'It  began  first  by  concet| 
ing  the  right  to  sit  in  parliament ;  it  sq 
condly    communicated  the  privilege  i 
voting  at  elections  for  memberr  of  parli^ 
ment ;  thirdly  it  gave  to  the  Roman  Q 
tbolics  corporate  rights;  and  fourthly,^ 
also  opened  to  them  civil  and  snilitarj 
offices.    It  was,  in  fact,  what  it  was  ia 
tended  to  be,  a  Bill   of  incorporaiioa 
There  were  many  penalties  now  eitistioi 
in  the  books,  but  which  were  ncTer 
forced ;  and  it  would,  of  course,  be  desin 
that  they  should  no  longer  exist  even 
the  books.    The  main  object  of  the  Bi 
however,  was  a  communication  of  rig 
and  privileges  to  the  Catholics,  under  suci 
restrictions  as  should  be  considered  suffi- 
cient  securities  for  the  Protestant  church. 
By  giving  the  Roman  Catholics    gres; 
political  privileges,  in  common  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-subjects,  they  would  be 
incorporated  with   them  ;    their  preset 
disabilities  would  be  rendered  of  no  avail; 
and  the  remaining  penal  laws  might  be 
swept  out  of  the  statute  book  at  any  futoit 
period.    It  was  said,  that  some  bodies  ot 
Catholics  not  only  disapproved  of  the  Bill, 
but  had  reduced  their  objectiona  to  the 
form  of  resolutions.    He  (Mr.  GrattaoJ 
in  consequence  of  this  report,  made  it  bii 
business  to  enquire  very  minutely  into  the 
fact,  and  he  found  that  the  statement  wu 
not  true.    He  learned  that  the  Catholic 
Board,  which  was  more  particularly  sJ- 
luded  to,  had  entered  into  no  such  resolo* 
tions;  that  Board  had  not  sanctioned  or 
adopted  the  sentiments  imputed  to  thea 
in  the  public  papers.— And,  therefore,  the 
argument  founded  on  the  assumption  tha 
they  had,  was  not  tenable.     It  was  as 
argument  resting  on  a  report,  which  re« 
port  proved  not  to  be  founded  in  fact. 
When  the  Catholic  Board  were  apprised 
of  the  successful  motion  which  had  beeo 
made  in  support  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, they  returned  thanks  to  those  gentle- 
men who  had  taken  the  lead  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  who  had  been  entrusted  to  frame 
the  Bill.    They  met  a  second  time,  but 
no  act  of  theirs  could  be  construed  as  sa 
abandonment  of  their  former  approbatioo. 
At  their  last  meeting,  they  merely  re* 
solved  .to  send  an  anditional  number  W 
delegates  to  London,  but  they  expreoed 
no  dislike  to  the  measure   proposed,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.-— Hav* 
ing,  in  the  first  iAstance,  thanked  thoss 
who  were  instrumental  in  bringiog  in  the 
Bill,  it  was  not  to  be  infierred^  becauK 
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tkey  intended  to  dmpntch  delegates  to  Lon- 
oDj  thai  they,  therefore,  felt  diiatisfactlon 
t   the  measiire.«*And,  if  the  pirliament 
rere  noTer  to  pass  an  Act  in  fafoor  of 
tie  liberty  of  the  subject,  becaose  some 
lewspaper  opposed  it — or  to  come  to  an 
micahte  understanding  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  becaose  some  inditidual  priest 
bought  fit  to  set  his  veto  upon  a  par* 
icular  measure,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
hink  of  CTer  adjusting  those  differences. 
Sven  if  the  proceeding  excited  some  local 
liasatisfaction,  still,  he  contended,  they 
»ught  to  go  forward.    A  great  measure 
lught  not  to  be  abandoned,  because  the 
newspapers,  or  a  few  inditiduals,  opposed 
heir  declamation  to  that  which   would 
produce  public  concord,  and  minister  to 
9ublic  security.     The  whole  conduct  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  shewed,  that  their 
gratitode  kept  equal  pace  with  the  benefits 
vrhich  were  conferred  on  them.     There 
seemed  to  be  a  regular  principle  of  action 
and  redaction ;   and,  in  proportion  as  the 
legislature  advanced  towards  them  with 
feelings  of   conciliation,  they  appeared 
most  anxious  to  afibrd  cTcry  facility  and 
accommodation  in  their  power.     If  they 
acted  on  this  principle,  they  would  with- 
hold  from  the  Catholic  body  what  they 
demanded,  and  to  withhold  it  with  justice, 
they  must  fasten  on  them  the  imputation 
of  discontent  as  a  body ;    but  that  could 
not  be  done.    Their  letters  all  breathed  a 
apirit  of  conciliation  which  did  them  in- 
finite honour,  and  supplied  proof  of  the  se- 
curity of  their  friendly  resolution.     They 
had  met  advance  with  advance,  and  there 
was  no  reason  for  either  party  to  recede. 
He  conceived  that  the  Catholic  body  had 
fairly  met  the  disposition  manifested  by 
the  House  to  attend  to  their  claims.     As 
it  was  a  general  principle  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, that  re-action  was  equal  to  ac- 
tion, so  it  was  found,  that  as  soon  as  par- 
liament evinced  a  wish  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion, a  correspondent  wish  was  manifested 
by  the  Catholics  to  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation.     On  those  objections  to  the  Bill 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  (al- 
though he  would  not  allow  that  they  came 
from  the  Catholic  Board)  he  should  make 
some   observations.      They  appeared  to 
him  to  be  founded  in  complete  mistake 
and  misapprehension.    The  first  objection 
was,  that  the  Bill  did  not  give  the  Catholic 
peer  a  right  to  vote  at  the  election  of  peers. 
This,  however,  was  a  mistake  ;    the  Bill 
did  grant  that  right,  on  the  new  oath  be- 
ing uken.     The  Act  of  Union  already 


qualified  every  Irish  peer  to  vote  for  the 
peers  to  sit  in  parliament,  provided  that 
they  took  the  same  oaths  which  most  be 
taken  by  the  sitting  peers.  The  present 
Bill  made  such  an  alteration  in  the  oath  as 
would  allow  the  Catholtc  peer  to  take  it, 
and  the  new  oath  formed  the  qualification 
for  the  littinsp  member,  and,  being  taken 
by  the  Catholic  peers,  generally,  invested 
them  with  the  right  of  voting.  It  was  nexl 
asserted,  that  the  bench  was  not  included  in 
the  Bill.  But  how  could  this  be  supposed, 
when  the  Bill  specifically  stated  them  to 
be  "  eligible  for  all  civil  offices  of  trust/' 
with  the  exceptions  stated.  The  same 
observation  would  apply  to  the  objection 
of  the  Catholics  being,  excluded  by  the 
Bill  firom  corporations.  They  would  not 
be  excluded.  The  Catholics  were,  by  thtf 
Bill,  admitted  to  all  corporate  rights.  But 
it  was  objected  that  though  their  disqua- 
lifications might  be  removed  by  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Bill,  still  they  would  be  ex* 
eluded  In  consequence  of  bye-laws.  Now 
the  bye-laws  alluded  to,  were  those  which 
at  present  imposed  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy 
and  Abjuration  on  those  who  became 
members  of  a  corporate  body.  But  by 
the  present  Bill  those  oaths  were  removed^ 
and  no  corporation  could  continue  them, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land-^herefi>re 
the  Bill  did  grant  corporate  rislUs  and 
privileges.  It  was  also  contended  that 
Catholics  were  by  this  Bill  excluded 
from  colleges  and  prevented  from  becom- 
ing guardians  to  Protestants.  Neither  of 
these  assertions  were  better  founded  than 
those  which  he  had  already  referred  to. 
,  The  Bill  only  excluded  them  from  being 
on  what  was  called  the  foundation  of  Pro« 
testant  ecclesiastical  colleges.  In  this  re- 
spect it  w^  thought  proper,  that  the  law 
should  stand  as  It  is  at  present.  Neither 
would  the  Catholics  remain  excluded  by 
the  present  Bill  from  the  power  of  being 

Susraians  to  a  Protestant;  and  a  recent 
ecision  of  lord  Manners  made  it  doubtful, 
whether  they  could  be  so  excluded  as  the 
law  now  stands.  These,  he  believed,  vrere 
the  principal  objections  to  the  Bill ;  but 
they  were  not  made  by  the  Catholic  Board  ; 
they  were  objections  which  arose  to  the 
minds  of  individuals — but  he  had  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  they  were  unfeund. 
ed.— If,  by  the  Bill,  the  Catholics  were 
admitted,  1st,  to  the  right  of  election; 
2d,  to  corporate  rights ;  3d,  to  franchises  ; 
4th  to  the  bench;  5th,  thev  were  not 
excluded  from  colleges;  ano,  6th,  they 
were  not  prevented  from  acting  as  guar- 
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dians  to  Protestants.— On  the  whole*  it 
was  a  Bill  of  incorporation— a  Bill  grant- 
ing substantial  emancipation  to  the  Ca« 
Ihoiics — and*  at  the  same  time,  afTording 
ample  securities  to  the  Protestant  esta* 
blishment.  Another  objection  had  been 
made*  that  the  Bill  did  not  go  upon  the 
general  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  did  not  comprehend  other  classes  to 
which  the  Catholics  wished  the  same  ex- 
tension, of  civil  liberty.  In  answer  to  this 
objection*  he  should  put  it  to  the  House* 
whether  the  committee  would  have  been 
justified  in  framing  their  Bill  upon  an  ab* 
stract  proposition  of  this  nature.  They 
conceived  that  they  were  bound  only  to 
consider  the  case  which  the  petitioners 
had  stated*  and  that  they  were  not  at  li- 
berty* by  introducing  other  matter*  to  de- 
prive the  Catholics  of  their  own  case.  If 
they  had  done  so*  the  committee  would 
not  hare  known  how  to  venture  to  face 
the  House  with  a  Bill  upon  a  principle  to 
different  from  that  which  was  expected 
from  them.  The  great  object  of  the  Bill 
was  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics ;  but  the  principle  and  soul  of  it 
was  their  incorporation  with  the  Protest- 
ants into  the  general  body  of  the  empire. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws  was  an  object  of  far  infe- 
rior importance ;  the  great  question  was* 
the  repeal  of  those  oaths  which  now  pre- 
vented the  incorporation.  In  fact*  the 
committee  had  abstained  from  i  touching 
much  upon  the  penal  laws*  as  that  could 
have  no  other  efiect  than  to  bring  forward 
a  great  quantity  of  irritable  matter.  The 
repeal  of  those  laws*  would  be  doing 
nothing  without  repealing  the  oaths.  It 
was  alleged*  that  they  ought  to  have 
introduced  a  Bill,  containing  a  specific  re- 
peal of  all  the  penal  laws.  In  that  case* 
they  would  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  by  a  numerical  enumeration 
of  those  laws*  a  mode  to  which  he  had 
many  objections.  The  great  object  which 
they  had  in  view  was  a  conciliatory  ad- 
justment of  the  Catholic  claims;  and  in- 
corporation formed  the  very  soul  and  es- 
sence of  that  adjustment.  The  laws  which 
operated  to  prevent  that  incorporation* 
were  those  that  enforced  the  taking  of  the 
oaths.  The  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
Bill  thought  it  better  to  remove  those 
laws*  without  specification,  by  introducing 
new  oaths ;  and  he  considered  that  to  be 
a  final  adjustment*  by  which  those  ob- 
noxious Acts*  although  not  mentioned  by 
liame*  were  rendered  null  and  of  no  efiect. 
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If  they  had  pursued  a  different  coarse* 
introduced  a  numerous  detail  of  the  pe 
laws*  they  would  have  been  compelled 
bring  forward  matter  of  a  very  irritaba 
description.  Without  removing  those  t« 
laws*  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  by  sev 
ting  them  aside,  all  the  other  Acts  wen 
rendered  of  no  avail,  and  left  to  be  dois 
away  by  the  legislature  at  any  future  timt 
This  was  the  principle  which  was  actd 
upon  in  1797*  in  the  Irish  parliament,  h 
the  Bill  brought  in  at  that  period*  a  clans 
was  inserted*  repealing  the  Test  Act.  Thr 
Bill  was, sent  back  from  England,  that  pv 
ticular  clause  having  been  expunged,  am 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  Act  withor. 
this  provision.  In  the  Act  of  1793,  xht 
Irish  parliament  did  not  state*  numerically 
the  laws  which  were  repealed.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  now  adopted,  sod 
administered  great  constitutional  righu  te 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Having  thus  acted, 
with  the  best  motives  and  intentions*  tbcr 
hoped  for  the  support  of  the  House.  Hav* 
ing  stated  that  the  present  Bill  gave  emao- 
cipation  to  the  Catholic*  he  had  next  t» 
state  the  securities  it  gave  to  the  Pro- 
testant.  Those  securities  were  to  be  fooix 
principally  in  the  exceptions  which  wert 
to  be  found  in  the  Bill*  and  in  the  alten- 
tion  of  the  oath.  1.  The  first  was*  the  ex- 
ception of  the  situations  of  lord  chancellff 
of  £ngland  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireiaoi 
which  were  withheld  from  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  office  of  lord  chancellor  coo* 
prised  a  great  deal  of  ecclesiastical  patm- 
oage ;  and  the  lord  lieutenant  of  IreUod 
was  the  representative  of  the  King,  wb; 
must  be  a  Protestant*  independent  of  w hick 
circumstance  he  possessed  very  considet- 
able  ecclesiastical  gifts.  2.  The  second  ex- 
ception related  to  the  right  of  holding  ad* 
vowsons,  or  presenting  to  livings.  Wberf 
any  Roman  Catholic  possessed  an  ad  vow- 
son*  Protestant  commissions  were  appoint* 
ed  to  superintend  its  disposal.  3.  In  ibt 
third  place,  all  officers  in  ecclesiastics 
courts  were  excepted.  4.  The  fourth  i^ 
curity  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics 
from  all  ecclesiastical  courts  of  judicature. 
5,  By  the  fifth*  all  courts  of  appeal*  or  r<* 
view  of  ecclesiastical  matters*  were  like* 
wise  excepted.  6.  Catholics  were  aJM 
excluded  from  situations  in  ecclesiasUci 
schools*  7.  They  were  prevented  froa 
any  interference  in  the  disposal  of  Pro* 
testant  benefices.  8.  .All  foreign  Roman 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  any  epis- 
copal authority  within  these  realms.  9. 
The  ninth  Hcyrity  is  the  exclusion  of  no» 
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resident  natiye  Catholics  from  8ach  eccle* 
liasticahdntiei  and  fanctioos.     10.  The 
tenth  security  consisted  of  an  oath  con- 
taining a  great  variety  of  clauses.     By  it 
the  Catholic  swore  to  his  allegiance,  and 
abjured  the  supposed  regicidal  and  de« 
posing  power  of  the  Pope.     It  also  ab* 
iured  the  temporal  power  of  his  holiness 
in  those  countries— the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  as  an  article  of  faith— and  the  prio* 
ciple  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.    By  it  the  Catholic  deposed,  that 
he  would  support  tbe  Protestant  succes- 
•ion,  and  the  present  stale  of  Protestant 
property^-that  he  would  discover  all  plots 
and  treasons  which  came  within  his  know- 
ledge-—that  he  would  not  makeose  of  any 
power  he  obtained  in  tbe  state,  either  to 
its  injury,  or  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Pro* 
testaot  church  ;  and  that,  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  any  bishop  or  apostolic  vicar,  no 
man  should  be  chosen,  with  bia  consent, 
of  whose  loyalty  and  tranquil  disposition 
he  was  not  convinced,  and  the  clergy  were 
also  to  swear,  that  in  tbe  election  of  per- 
sons to  be  recommended  to  tbe  apostolic 
functions,  they  would  never  choose  any 
persons  whose  loyalty  and  good  conduct 
were  not  known*  to  them.    The  oath  also 
hound  him  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
could  disturb  the  Protestant  church  in 
Sngland,  Ireland,  or  Scotland ;  and  that 
his  intercourse  with  that  See,  should  be 
purely  of  a  spiritual  nature.      He  was 
aware,  that  some  gentleman  would  in- 
quire, why  the  oath  was  so  very  long  and 
particular  ?  To  this  his  answer  was,  that 
those  who  drew  up  the  present  Bill,  found 
a  part  of  that  oath  already  established^ 
They  did  not  wish  to  alter  a  single  article 
of  it,  as  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  increase 
and  not  to  diminish  the  securities  now 
existing ;  therefore  they  had  made  a  va- 
riety of  additions  to  it,  comprising  every 
point  which  was  connected  with  the  safety 
either  of  church  or  state*    The  present 
oath  was  generalised;  it  was  not  necessary 
for  a  Catholic  clergyman  to  take  the  former 
oath,  unless  some  office  were  conferred 
upon  him ;  but  tbe  oath  being  generalised, 
it  would  now,  by  law,  be  necessary  for 
every  Roman  Catholic  in  the  United  King- 
dom to  uke  it.  They  had  therefore  added 
to  the  present  oath  the  obligation  of  dis- 
closing treason,  and  of  not  recommending 
any  clergyman  whose  loyalty  was  not  well 
known.    They  had  also  extended  the  ap« 
plication  of  the  oath.    The  former  oath 
was  only  required  *to  be  takan  oo  the  ac- 
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ceptance  of  some  office.  The  present 
oath,  however,  was  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended generally  to  the  clergy  as  well  aa 
to  the  laity.  These  then  were  the  seco* 
rittes.  Whether  the  House  would  consider 
them  to  be  sufficient,  he  knew  not.  But 
great  securities  they  unquestionably  were* 
A  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  begged  leave 
to  call  him  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr* 
Canning),  had  suggested  some  additional 
clauies.  He  proposed  tbe  appointment  by 
parliament  of  Protestant  commissioners* 
with  power  to  withhold  their  assent  to  the 
nomination  of  those  bishops  and  apostolic 
vicars  of  whose  loyalty  they  entertained 
any  doubt,  and  also  with  power  to  inspect 
tbe  papers  and  books  connected  with  those 
nominations,  with  a  proviso  that  thejf 
should  be  bound  not  to  betray  the  secrete 
of  tbe  Catholic  church.  These  clauses 
would  amount  to  a  complete  security  for 
domestic  nomination.  His  right  honour* 
able  friend  had  touched  the  subject  with, 
a  delicate  hand.  Those  appointed  to 
frame  the  Bill  had  not  introduced  the 
clauses  into  the  Bill»  not  because  they  dis« 
approved  of  them,  bufbecause  they  did 
not  know  how  far  the  Catholic  body  might 
approve  of  their  introduction.  For  bia 
own  part,  he  thought  that  they  were  li- 
beral in  their  nature,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  received.  He  would  now  say  a  very 
few  words  on  the  general  merits  of  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House.  It  would  no 
doubt  undergo  some  alterations  here.  But 
such  as  it  was,  it  amounted  to  a  plan  of 
perfect  domestic  security  and  liberality—* 
a  plan,  the  result  of  painful  and  anxious 
inquiries  a  plan,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which  the  greatest  statesman  of  this 
country  had  struggled  in  vain— a  plao« 
that  he  trusted  at  no  distant  period  would 
be  completed.  If,  however,  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  baronet  wer^  acquiesced  in, 
and  ibis  committee  should  be  appointed* 
he  should  not  dare  to  hope  to  witness  the 
fulfilment,  not  only  of  his  Wishes— not 
only  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  this 
House,  but  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  This  was  a  Bill  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  in  which  were  provided 
three  main  securities  for  the  Protestants  ; 
the  first  and  greatest  was  incorporation ; 
the  second  a  positive  bar  against  domes- 
tic Catholic  influence;  uml  the  third 
an  efiectual  provision  against  foreign  Ca- 
tholic interference.  This  measure,  they 
submitted,  ought  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature— parliament  had  already 
pledged  itself  to  conccde«-it  has  abready 
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declared  that  it  wai  expedient  to  repeal 
the  laws  which  deprive  a  great  portion  of 
their  countrymen  of  privileges  they  ought 
to  enjoy  for  the  sake  of  producing  general 
harmony,  security  and  happiness.  Let 
parliament,  then,  fulfil  the  pledge  it  had 
given  to  the  nation  without  being  diverted 
from  its  obvious  duty  by  motions  like  that 
to  night  proposed  :  the  Bill  was  before  it, 
nor  coola  any  solid  objections  be  urged  un- 
less by  those  who  are  enemies  to  Catholic 
privilege  and  Protestant  security.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved  the  other 
orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Ryder  observed,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  contented  himself 
with  stating,  that  from  all  appearances  the 
whole  df  the  Roman  Catholic  board  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  intended  Bill.  But 
what,  he  would  ask,  woald  satisfy  the  Pro* 
testants,  should  this  Bill  pass  Into  a  law? 
By  it  the  lay  corporations,  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  army  and  navy,  and  even  the 
cabinet,  were  to  be  open  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics without  any  additional  security. 
The  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
tained indeed,  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  Ro- 
man Catholics,  but  this  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  additional  security  for  the 
new  advantages  granted,  since  it  went  no 
farther  than  the  oath  contained  in  the  Bill 
of  1791,  and  in  the  Irish  Bill  of  1793,  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  As  how- 
ever, the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  to  come  under  discussion,  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House  by  premature  objec* 
tions,  but  confine  himself  to  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  baronet  opposite,  which  deserved 
serious  attention ;  the  more  so,  as  the  hon. 
baronet  had  always  been  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  that  cause,  and  bis 
doubts  came  of  course,  with  more  weight 
than  from  one  of  its  accustomed  opposers. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition 
benches).  He  was  at  a  loss  to  guess,  what 
the  hon.  gentlemen  meant  by  those  ironi* 
cal  cheers  ?  He  was  sure  the  hon.  baronet 
had  always  proved  himself  the  best  friend 
to  the  Catholic  cause  ;  and  that,  by  bis 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had 
not  forfeited  that  title.  A  great  stress  had 
been  laid  on  the  boasted  securities  provtd* 
ed  by  the  Bill ;  but  they  did  not  appear 
to  him  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  depart 
at  once  from  those  which  had  been  provid- 
ed by  our  ancestors,  until  the  information 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  baronet  had  been 
obtained.  When  monastic  institutions 
were  formed  unknown  to  government— 
When  a  sum  of  90|0(XM.  waa  already  aub- 


scribed  for  a  Jesuits'  college^  would  any 
one  say  that  no  enquiry  was  nectfssary,  ^ 
that  the  result  of  suc^  an  enquiry  might 
not  induce  the  House  to  make  soise 
changes  in  the  Bill?  Much  had  bees 
said  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholics  fvr 
past  favours,  as  a  sample  of  what  wc 
might  reasonably  expect  from  them  for 
more  substantial  ones ;  but  what  vras  the 
fact?  Out  of  a  population  of  half  a  mil- 
lion  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  5,O0C 
only  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  pre* 
scribed  in  th^Bill  for  their  relief.  Wheo 
it  was  known  that  Roman  Catholic  priests 
ruled  over  their  flocks  with  sech  a  despotic 
sway,  how  strange  must  it  appear  thai 
they  should  have  been  disobeyed,  wheo 
they  recommended  to  the  people  under 
their  spiritual  care,  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  a  Protestant  sovereign.  Ano* 
tber  most  important  point  was  to  gnard 
aeainst  the  undue  influence  of  the  Sec 
of  Rome;  and  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Hoote 
was  to  take  the  utmost  care  to  obtain  every 
necessary  information  before  they  came 
to  legislate  on  any  important  matter,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  information 
should  be  considered  as  less  necessary  on 
the  present  occasion.     On  all  important 

3oestions,  and  waiving  all  other  prece- 
ents,  on  the  nflairs  of  the  ISast  India  Com« 
pany,  the  House  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  appoint  a  committee  for  previoos  en- 
quiry, and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site nimself  had  strongly  and  repeatedly 
urged  the  appointment  of  one  on  the  Catho* 
lie  question.  His  language  was  then,  ••  Go 
into  a  committee,  hear  vi^hat  the  Catholics 
have  to  say,  hear  their  demands,  and  the 
securities  they  have  to  offer." — (Hear  !)— 
From  that  cheering,  he  supposed  that  the 
hon.  ffentlemen  opposite  considered  the 
committee  named  to  prepare  the  Bill  as 
a  committee  of  enquiry,  but  it  would  be  so 
only  in  their  own  imagination.  No  pre- 
vious  enquiry  had  been  made,  and  the 
House  must  recollect,  *be8ides,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  ^Mr.  Gra^ 
tan)  bad  promised  to  have  the  Bill  brought 
in  and  printed  before  the  holidays,  in 
order  that  it  miffht  be  fairly  considered ; 
which  promise  he  had  not  kept.— (Mr* 
Grattan,  across  the  table,  denied  the  as* 
sertion.)  There  mi^t  be  some  mistake, 
and  he  was  most  wilhng  to  take  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  word,  bnt  then  bis  ear 
must  have  strangely  deceived  him.  This 
was  the  first  instance  of  the  House  deviat- 
ing ff«8i  its  nnial  practice  of  enquiry  in 
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innportant  caaea,  and  it  would  be  the  first 
cioie  that  a  Bill,  aherifig  the  fondamentai 
law  of  the  land*  should  have  been  read 
tvirice  in  a  week  without  any  such  previous 
:  enquiry.  A  more  miachievous  course 
could  not  possibly  be  devised,  as  by  it  the 
House  would  be  necessarily  deprived  of 
every  source  of  information.  He  did  not 
mean  to  impute  any  improper  motives, 
bot  he  must  say,  that  if  it  was  from  the 
fear  of  any  discovery  to  which  discussion 
niight  give  rise,  a  more  mischievous  expe- 
riment eould  not  have  been  made.  He 
^nrould  now  vote  for  the  committee,  be* 
cauie  it  would  produce  delay.  It  was,  in 
his  mind,  impossible,  when  the  House  con- 
Bidered  the  Bill,  that  it  should  pass  a  se- 
cond reading.  If  there  ever  waa  a  Bill 
that  demanded  serious  consideration,  it  was 
that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s,  because 
it  was  in  a  UMMt  peculiar  degree  calculated 
to  excite  the  passions  of  the  people.  If 
they  came  to  a  decision  upon  the  subject, 
they  should  at  least  come  to  it  after  the 
most  deliberate  enquiry.  It  was  for  this 
reason  he  would  support  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  baronet. 

Mr.  CSmho^  rose,  and  before  he  pro* 
ceeded  desirod  that  the  motion  might 
be  read ;  he  desired  that  the  resolution 
moved  by  ,Mr.  Grattan  in  April  last, 
and  then  negatived^  might  be  read  also. 
These  documents  were  accordingly  read, 
the  former  by  the  Speaker,  and  Uie  latter 
by  the  Clerk  at  the  uble. 

And,  said  Mr.  Canning,  it  is  after  this 
(Mr.  Grattan's)  resolution  for  referring  the 
Roman  Catholic  petition  to  a  committeei, 
has  been  negatived  by  a  majority,  of 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ryder) 
was  one,  that  be  comes  forward  this  night 
lo  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet; 
and  to  accuse  those  of  inconsistency  who 
disapprove  of  that  motion!  I  really  do 
wonder  at  the  versatility  displayed  upon 
this  occasion  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  a 
versatility  not  at  all  belonging  to  his  ge- 
neral character  ;  but  entirely  owing,  I 
roust  presume,  to  the  helplessness  of  his 
cause.  Nothmg  in  my  recollection  of 
parliamentary  tactics  ever  surprised  me 
so  much  as  the  tactics  of  this  evening. 
When  I  heard  the  hon.  baronet  cxprets  a 
doubt,  whether  his  motion  would  be  se» 
conded,  I  confess  that  I  felt  some  surprise : 
but  when  that  doubt  was  removed  by  his 
finding  a  seconder  in  my  right  hon.  friend, 
my  surprise  was  indeed  of  a  different  de- 
scription, bot  much  greater  in  degree. 
The  nature  of  the  hon.  baconet's  motioPj 


the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  8up# 
ported,  the  attempt  made  to  impute  incon- 
sistency to  those  who  dissent  from  that 
amotion,  because  they  see  plainly  that  it 
can  mean  nothing  but  delay,  after  the 
House  has,  by  no  equivocal  majorities, 
determined  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  brought  forward  by  my  right 
hon.  friend— the  still  bolder  attempt  to 
arraign  the  determinations  of  the  House 
itself,  and  the  aspersions  thrown  on  the 
proceedings  of  those  members  to  whom  the 
House  was  pleased  to  entrust  the  difficult 
and  sacred  doty  of  framing  this  Bill- 
all  these  things  present  an  appearance  in 
this  evening's  debate,  to  which  my  me- 
mory cannot  furnish  a  parallel ;  and  shew 
how  flexibly  extremes  can  be  made  to 
meet ;  and  how  harmoniously  contradic- 
tions can  be  reconciled,  to  answer  a  par- 
ticular purpose. 

The  House  and  the  country  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  tendency  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion.  It  is  visible  to  the  world.  It 
calls  upon  the  House  to  retrace  its  steps. 
It  proposes,  by  ambiguous  words,  to  efi'ecfc 
an  object  which  cannot  but  be  plainly 
understood.  There  is  one  language  pro* 
per  to  be  used  within  the  doors  of  this 
House,  and  another  without ;  but  it  can- 
not but  be  plain  to  the  lowest  iotellect|  that 
this  motion,  however  innocent  its  author, 
or  disguised  its  character,  can  have  ^  no 
other  efibct  than  to  defeat  the  Bill  to  which 
it  refers,  and  to  disappoint  the  recorded 
intentions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  hon.  baronet  himself 
should  not  see  his  motion  in  this  light? 
The  hon.  baronet  has  been  loudly  cheered 
by  those  who,  shoold  his  motion  succeed* 
will  no  doubt  indemnily  themselves  oiit 
of  doors  for  their  acclamations  within, 
by  unconstrained  laughter  and  exultation 
at  the  hon.  baronet's  unintentional  defeat 
of  his  own  (I  really  believe)  sincere  in-» 
tentions,  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  he 
has  so  long  espoused.  It  is  we  (the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill)  and  not  those  who 
flatter  the  hon.  baronet  into  this  motion, 
that  are  his  true,  friends :  they  will  triumph 
in  his  success  (if  unhappily  he  should 
succeed)  this  night,  not  from  participation 
in  his  immediate  views,  but  trom  enmity 
lo  his  ultimate  objects.  The  hon.  baronet 
professes  to  desire  a  pause  for  inquiry : 
they  well  know  that  a  pause  to-night  will 
be  a  pause  of  which  this  session  will  not 
see  the  end. 

The  hon.  hart,  tells  you  that  you  ought 
to  have  all  the  informatioa  connected  with 
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the  Catholic  religion,  before  yoa  agree  to 
a  Bill,  Qpon  the  principle  of  which  you 
have  already  decided.  He  says  that  he 
has  thought  so  for  eight  years.  To  attain 
the  information  desired  by  the  hon.  ha- 
ronet,  a  circuit  of  the  world  mast  be 
taken— ^very  quarter  where  the  Catholic 
religion  U  known  must  be  explored.  How 
such  an  inquiry  is  to  be  prosecuted, — by 
what  process  this  House  or  its  committee 
can  reach  the  information  sought  for — has 
not  been  explained.  But  if  the  progress 
of  ihe  Bill  is  to  be  suspended  aotil  returns 
can  be  had  from  Africa— until  the  prac- 
tice and  effect  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Canada  shall  b^  ascertained— 'Unti I  com- 
missioners sent  out  for  these  purposes 
(and  1  should  recomraeod  the  honourable 
baronet  himself  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  be  selected,  if  by  -such 
appointment  I  should  not  have  to  de- 
plore his  absence  from  this  House) — 
shall  have  returned  ;  if  the  committee 
must  coatinue  its  office,  until  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mohilow  is  brought  before 
it  for  examination,  with  his  patent  in 
bis  hand,  to  explain  the  degree  of  his 
dependance  upon  the  aee  of  £ome-— it 
requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  that 
the  Bill  most  s^and  still  for  more  sessions 
than  one ;  and  that  this  House  and  the 
Catholics  must  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  pa* 
tience,  if  they  are  to  look  to  no  end  of 
their  anxiety,  till  this  incalculable  labour 
shall  be  completed.— Looking  indeed  at 
ihe  hon.  baronet's  motion,  as  it  has  been 
announced,  ft  is  impossible  to  say  where 
his  proposed  inquiry  is  to  terminate— for 
it  is  not  only  all  the  learned  lore  which 
the  hon.  baronet  has  treasured  up  in  his 
own  mind  that  is  to  be  laid  before  the  com* 
mittee^t  is  not  only  (let  not  the  House 
be  deluded  into  the  hope  that  it  is  only) 
the  contents  of  that  bursting  box  which  is 

{placed  beside  your  table— but  all  the  theo- 
ogical  controrersy  in  existence  must  be 
thoroughly  sifted  and  understood  before 
this  inquiry  can  close,  if  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion,  such  as  I  hold  it  in  my  hand,  be 
indeed  to  be  fully  complied  with.— Nay, 
and  after  all  the  ▼arious  branches  of  his 
motion  shall  hare  been  disposed  of,  the 
labours  of  the  committee  will  not  be  at  an 
end— ^for  at  the  end  of  the  motion  I  find  a 
saving  clause  as  follows,r->*'  Sir  J.  H»  pro- 
poses to  move  for  various  oiAsr>  papers  to 
refer  to  the  committee."  1  am  not  so 
wholly  unlearned  in  those  branches  of 
study  in  which  the  hon.  baronet  peculiar- 
ly delightSy  as  to  be  ignorant  from  what 


original  author  the  hon.  baronet  derivd 
this  style;  for  I  find  iu  archetype  in  tbr 
great  Smalgruenus,  who  first  published  t 
treatise  '  De  oi»(Ht6tis  relnu,'  and  then  add- 
ed a  supplemental  discourse,  *  De  quibm- 
dam  aliis** 

To  take  the  motion  in  its  most  restrict^ 
shape,  does  it  not  call  for  information  r^ 
specting  the  nomination,  collation  and  insu- 
totion  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  all  Romac 
Catholic  as  well  as  other  countries  in  £s- 
rope  ?  The  hon.  baronet  may  smile,  but  wii. 
the  House  be  so' ready  to  smile  with  bin, 
whea  the V learn  that  this  would  require  it 
least  one  hundred  folio  volumes  to  be  laid 
before  the  committee  ?  Can  they  look  for* 
ward  without  dismay  to  the  wading  tbrongk 
such  a  mass  of  learning— however  id* 
teresting  in  itself,  or  however  lightened 
their  toil  might  be  by  the  able  commenu 
of  the  learned  chairman,  (such  I  am  sun 
the  hon.  baronet  woold  be)  addressed  to  i 
listening  committee  or  to  a  deapairing 
^ttortun  f  One  hundred  volumes  in  folio 
did  I  say  ?  One  hundred  would  not  com* 
prise  even  the  elementary  books.  They 
would  be  but  a  specimen— a  mere  acanc 
ling.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the 
works  of  Saint  Augustine,  in  II  folio 
volumes,  who  was  called  by  Braamoi, 
*  Docioreecktwmetm^HKrakilu^.  Then  there 
is  an  author  familiar  to  the  hon*  banmet ; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  w^o  was  called, '  JOoaor 
angeUau,  iwe  ThedlogUt  J^mh.'  Hu 
works  are  in  10  vohuaes  folio.  Of  him 
it  was  said,  'aoimaa  Angvstttti  migrasss 
in  Thomam,'  that  the  soul  of  Augustine 
had  migrated  into  Aooinas.  Into  whom 
the  soul  of  Aquinas  has  migrated  this  ii 
not  the  place  to  enquire.  Next  comes 
Duns  Scotos,who  was  called, «  Doctor  Suih 
tiiu/  and  he  was  opposed  to  Aquinas  tooth 
apd  nail :  not  witn  less  violence  hitherto, 
have  been  opposed  the  hon.  baronet  and 
my  right  hon.  friend,  (Mr.  Ryder).— 
Dans  Scotns  only  wrote  twelve  volumei 
folio  in  his  controversy  with  Aquinas. 
But  following  these  writers,  who  must  be 
consulted,  before,  as  the  hon.  baronet  ei* 
pressed  himself,  any  one  could  step 
over  the  threshold  to  the  proposed  in* 
veftigation,  we  most  resort  to  Bellar* 
mine,  a  name  more  familiar  to  us,  a  great 
luminary  of  the  church,  who  wrote  <  utrcs 
fotetiaiem  Pomifiatm  m  uadorHmt,*  and 
whose  works  are  comprised  in  four  quarto 
tolomes,  which  may  be  read  through 
in  a  short  sitting  of  the  committee.  BeU 
larmine  again  is  opposed  by  Dc.  Milner» 
and  that  ravereAd  doctor  ia  opposed  by 
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tHe  hoR.  baronet  on  this  very  potnt  de 
pousiate  Paniificum.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
d  ifiicalty  and  perplexity  occasioned  to  this 
unhappy  commitee  by  such  opposition  and 
oontradiction  of  equiponderant  opinions.-—^ 
Sut  in  addition  to  the  works  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  have  another,whichmostbepar« 
ticulariy  inspected,  which  is  indeed  the 
very  grammar— the  accidence — of  theo- 
logical policy-^which  every  member  of 
the  committee  mast  have  at  his  finger's 
ends. — I  itoean  the  ■  Oeeanusjuru  ehilis^  nve 
ITractaius  TYacioivum  de  Ecckiid,'*  in  29 
voloroes  folio. 

After  reading  these  few  books,  the  com- 
mittee, to  attain  all  the  hon*  baronet's 
objectSi  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  the  examination  of  numerous 
individuals,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Catholic  church. 
—Nay,  the  Tope  himself  shooM  be  forth- 
coming ;  his  examination  would  be  very 
material,  to  shew  not  only  the  existing 
practice  of  the  church,  and  alao  what  new 
regulations  bis  holiness  would  be  willing  to 
make  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
Concordat  with  this  country  for  the  future 
government  of  our  Catholic  fellow  sub- 
jects. 

On  some  points,  however,  particularly  on 
one  which  appears  to  occasion  great  alarm 
to  the  bon.  baronet,  itwas  not  necessary 
to  resort  to  distant  parts  of  the  world  for 
information***^!  refer  to  his  apprehension 
thai  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London 
might,  al^tbe  passing  of  this  Bill,  go  in 
procossioD  to  a  Cathifiic  chapel.  Now,  by  a 
law  of  the  5th  of  George  I ,  any  corporate 
oflcert  who  should  proceed,  with  their  offi- 
cial paraphernalia,  to  any  other  place  of 
worsnip  than  that  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, would  be  subject  to  certain  penal- 
ties, and  be  for  ever  disabled  from  holding 
such  office,  and  this  statute  is  left  untouch- 
ed by  the  Bill.  Therefore'the  hon.  ba- 
ronets apprehension  is  wholly  unfounded 
in  this  particular:  and  for  ascertaining 
the  necessity  of  a  provision  on  this  head, 
his  committee  is  wholly  unnecenary* 

Another  part  of  the  hon.  -  baronet's 
speech,  which  appeared  to  deserve  great 
attention,  and  to  which  my  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr  Ryder)  has  very  naturally 
been  eager  to  attach  more  weight  than 
it  deserves,  related  to  the  esUbiisbment  of 
a  society  of  Jesuits  in  this  country.  Un- 
doubtedly, that  such  a  society  should  be 
established,  in  this  country,  after  having 
been  abolished  in  every  Popish  country 
in  Earope,  ia  t  fact  ot  %  very  alanDing 


nature  :  but  still  more  alarming  ts  it,  that 
the  fact  of  such  an  establishment  should 
be  communicated,  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  executive  government  of  the  country 
by  a  private  individual,  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  an  argument  in  a  debate!  but 
more  alarming  still  to  my  mind  (if  it 
were  not  so  ludicrous  as  almost  to  pro- 
elude  the  more  serious  feeling  of  alarm) 
would  be  the  in|erence  which  a  person 
of  my  right  hon.  friend's  wisdom  and 
gravity  draws  from  such  a  (act,  viz.— 
that  toe  system  of  laws  under  which  this 
takes  place,  is  one  which  must  not  be 
touched  till  you  have  made  a  tour  of  the 
globe ! 

Other  visions  of  danger  arise  to  the 
eyes  of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  are  mag- 
nified to  those  of  my  riffht  hon.  friend* 
The  hon.  baronet  has,  with  infinite  assi- 
duity and  industry,  collected  information, 
that  not  more  than  5,000  Catholics  had 
taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  last 
Act  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body.  The  fact,  admitting  ita 
correctness,  fuinishei  no  valid  objec- 
tion. The  statute  containing  those  oatba 
presents  nothing  imperative.  It  is  a 
law  granting  certain  immunities  upoa 
certain  conditions,  among  which  con- 
ditions were  these  oaths  ;  and  those 
who  do  not  seek  the  immunities,  do  not 
comply  with  the  conditions.  But  would 
any  considerate  man  seriously  maintain 
'that  the  neglect  to  take  certain  oaths  of  a' 
public  nature  furnished  any  evidence 
against  the  loyalty  of  any  man  or  body 
of  men  ?  If  indeed  such  a  criterion  of 
loyalty  were  established,  how  many  per^ 
sons  would  unjustly  sofier !  Suppose  in 
the  case  of  Protestants  that  a  return  was 
ordered  of  the  number,  who  in  the  several 
districts  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  that  in  any  particular  district,  none,  or 
but  few,  were  found  to  have  taken  that  oath, 
would  any  rational  being  propose,  thatsuch 
district  should  be  placed  under  a  separate 
system  of  coercive  law  ?  Certainly  not. 
Then  upon  what  principle  could  any  por- 
tion of  the  Catholics  be  doomed  to  censure 
for  omitting  some  oaths  which  were  in  fact 
not  oaths  of  infliction  but  of  qualification  ? 
The  Bill  now  under  consideration,  provid- 
ing, as  i\  does,  a  general  oath  to  be  taken 
by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  contain- 
ing an  imperative  provision  %vith  respect 
to  oaths  ?  without  any  reference  to  imaau- 
nity,  or  any  object  of  advantage  to  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  the  provision  applies. 

Such  are  tb«  only  novelties  in  argument 
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which  the  hon.  baronet  has  carried  with 
him  to  the.  side  of  the  question  which 
he  espoases  to  night.  I  give  the  hon. 
baronet  full  credit  for  having  persuaded 
himself,  though  i  know  not  by  what  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  that  he  is  not,  by  his 
present  conduct,  essentially  prejudicing 
the  cause  of  which  he  has  so  long  been 
one  of  the  most  eminent  supporters.  I  am 
willing  to  go  as  far  as  I  can  in  believing 
that  be  has  persuaded  himself  that  he 
is  doing  that  cause  a  service.  But,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  I  conjure  those 
who  wish  well  to  that  cause  to  beware  how 
they  suffer  the  hon.  baronet  to  persuade 
them  of  that,  of  which  be  roust,  no  doubt, 
have  persuaded  himself.  Let  them  not  ima- 
gine for  a  moment,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  motion  (with  whatever  good  inten- 
tions it  may  have  been  brought  forward) 
is  any  thing  but  hostile  to  the  ultimate 
anccess  of  the  Bill.  To  pause  now— to 
vetrograde  now^-to  descend  from  the  pin* 
nacle  on  which  we  are  now  placed,  and 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  affection, 
the  harmqay,  and  the  gratitude  of  our  Ro- 
fnan  Catholic  fellow  subjects,  would  be  to 
lose  all  the  ground  that  we  have  gained. 
That  ground  *  once  lost  will  not  be  easily 
recovered.  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiura  of 
men,"  on  the  height  of  which  we  are  now 
riding  towards  the  accomplishment  of  onr 
object.  The  bands  of  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic are  outstretched  to  meet  each  other, 
and  nearly  touching.  The  interposition 
of  this  motion,  if  unfortunately  it  should 
be  carried,  may  drive  tis  at  &r  asunder  as 
ever. 

And  why  ?  for  what  reason  is  this 
mighty  mischief  to  be  incurred  ?<— An  in- 
temperate paragraph,  it  seems,  has  appear- 
ed in  the  most  intemperate  publication  in 
Ireland.  Be  it  so:  but  have  we  no  more 
8%fe  rule  and  guidance  for  our  own  conduct, 
than  the  intemperance  of  an  Irish  Jour- 
nalist? Let  the  House  recollect  that  last 
year  they  pledged  themselves  to  take 
the  Catholic  claims  into  their  considera- 
tion early  in  the  nest  session.  Very  soon 
after  the  close  of  that  session,  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  the  pledge  so  recently 
given  was  in  great  hazard  of  being  done 
away.  It  happened  fortunately,  however, 
that  the  merits  of  the  question  had,  from 
repeated  discussions,  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression 00  the  minds  of  men,  that  the 
new  parliament  had  sat  but  a  very  liule 
time  before  they  renewed  the  pledge 
given  by  their  predecessors;  and  by  a 
very  considerable  majority  ga? •  lea? e  to 


I  n^y  right  hon.  friend  to  bring  in    the  6j 
which   is  now  the  subject  of  discussing 
We  are  come  to  the  second  reading  i 
that  Bill.     Is  it  proposed  that  the  seco^ 
reading  shall  be  negatived,  and   the  Bi| 
thrown  out,  because  an  Irish  newspap'j 
has  been  absard  and  impertinent? — ^Th^ 
would  be  foolish  and  illogical  enoagh— Im| 
that,  it  seems,  is  not  what  is  proposed  ij 
night.— O,  no.    The  Bill  is  to  go  on. 
motion  of  to-night  is  all  for  the  good  of  tk 
Bill.   But  somehow  or  other  it  so  happe 
that  all  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Bill 
highly  in  good  humour  with  this  moti 
which  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  pro 
mote   it— and  their  reasoning  upon  it, 
suppose,  must  be  this :  "  because  an  Irist 
newspaper  is  very  absurd — Jet  us  naatch  t 
in  absurdity  by  going  into  the  hon.  b» 
rooet's  committee.''     I  really  see  not  ii 
what  other  way  the  argument  from  tb< 
Irish  newspaper  bears  upon  this  questtoa 
But,  Sir«  the  plain  truth  is,  that  the  eJM< 
mies  of  the  Bill  see  they  have  no  chanct 
of  throwing  it  out  by  a  direct  oppositioa 
and   therefore  they  would  endeavour  t» 
get  rid  of  it  by  a  side  wind .    Accordingly, 
no  mode  of  attack  upon  the  Bill,  indepeo- 
dent  of  the  substance  and  merits  of  it, 
comes  amiss  to  it's  opponents.     One  geo- 
tleman  complains  of  hurry  and  precipi* 
tation— another  of  delay  in  bringing  it 
forward.     It  has  been  stated  that  my  boa 
friend   had   given   notice  that  he  ahouli 
bring  his  Bill  forward  before  the  recea 
No  such  thing :    be  had  said,  indeed,  tbat 
if  he  could  hope  to  get  it  through  the  se* 
cond  reading  before  the  recess,  he  should 
be  glad  to  have  it  printed  and  circulatcdi 
that  gentlemen  might  be  in  possesaion  of 
the  contents*     But  in  consequence  of  tbf 
press  of  business,  and  particularly  of  tbe 
inquiry  into  East  India  affairs,  it  was  Ibasd 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  far- 
ther than  to  the  first  reading,  and  noihtog 
would  have  been  more  improper  than  to 
send  it  out  to  the  world  in  that  imperfect 
and  immature  state.  My  right  hon.  friend, 
tbe  seconder  of  the  hon.  baronet's  motion, 
himself  tixed  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  by  fixing  this  day  for  tbe  call  of  iht 
House;    my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grtt* 
tan)  having  declared  that  he  would  not 
move  the  aecond  reading  .till  the  day  ti 
the  call.     Had  he  done  otherwise,  wbst 
triemphant  sarcasma  ahould  we  not  hare 
heard  against  him  for  taking  the  House  by 
surprise,  and  flying  from  the  teat  of  a  fiiil 
attendance !     But  after  all,  how  is* it  pos- 
aifole  that  the  eoeiaiea  of.  the  Bill  should 
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ill  flatter  themaeWes  with  the  hope  of 
eing  able  entirely  to  prevent  a  measure 
hich  the  House  has  so  oneqoiToCally  de« 
iared  to  be  necessary  ?  In  fact  they  do 
ot  entertain  that  hope.  Delay  is  all 
I  at  they  now  venture  to  contend  for. 
'he  language  which  we  heard  last  session 
^om  the  learned  and  right  bon.  member 
>r  the  University  of  Oxford*  the  venerable 
lagistrate,  (sir  William  Scott)  whom  I  see 
n  the  bench  above  me,  suflBciently  shew- 
d  that  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  persons 
.io»t  adverse  to  unnecessary  change,  the 
ftws  respecting  the  Catholics  could  not 
emain  in  their  present  state;-— that  it  was 
leceasary  to  adopt  some  measure;  and 
his  opinion  the  House  adopted,  in  giving 
save  to  bring  in  the  Bill  of  my  right 
ion.  friend.  In  the  first  instance,  my 
ight  hon»  friend  had  been  divided  in 
lis  opinion,  whether,  having  obtained 
lis  commit^,  he  should  proceed  by 
ray  of  resolutions,  or  should  bring  in 
.  Bill  at  once.  His  adversaries  said, 
'  take  the  manly  course  and  brine  in  a 
)ill."  He  adopted  their  advice,  but  as 
oon  as  he  has  done  so,  they  immediately 
arn  round  on  him  and  say,  *'  we  will 
lave  another  committee." 

What  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
n  this,  or  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
iaroent,  I  certainly  do  not  presume  to 
3redict :  but  of  one  thing  I  am  cer- 
ain,  that  if  it  should  happily  find  its 
way  through  this  House  to  the  other,  it 
will  not  there  \ie  combated  in  the  mi- 
lerable  manner  in  which  it  is  attacked  by 
this  night's  motion.  My  noble  friend  in 
the  other  House  (lord  Liverpool)  said 
fairly  on  this  question,  ^  Let  the  House 
decide  upon  the  principle,  and  I  won't  l>e 
shabby  enough  to  dispute  with  you  the 
detaiU/'  And  still  less,  I  am  sorei  would 
be  stoop  to  attempt  defeating  such  a  mea- 
sure by  interposing  Texatioos  propositions 
for  delay. 

The  principle.  Sir,  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  committee,  and  which 
the  House  has  confirmed,  is^  that  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  Catholics  should  be  re- 
moved ;  taking  security  that  their  ad- 
mission into  the  franchises  of  the  state 
shall  be  in  no  way  dangerous  to  the  Pro- 
testant establishments.  So  far  as  we  have 
gone,  difficulties  have  vanished,  not  before 
vague  inquiries  into  Africa  and  America, 
but  before  discussion.  Pursuing  the  same 
course,  difficulties  will  gradually  disap- 
pear,  and  the  public  mind  will  become 
calm   and    satisfied.    Not   that   it  may 
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not  still  be  possible  to  hire  a  caraer 
in  some  venal  newspaper,  to  undo  the 
work  of  legislation,  and  restore  the  em« 
pire  to  disorder;— 'if  with  most  unaccount- 
able and  unexampled  folly  we  determinie 
that  this  question,  unlike  ail  others,  and  of 
all  others  the  most  unfit  to  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  popular  discussion,  shall  in  fact 
be  liable  to  be  turned  round  by  every 
breath  of  prejudice,  or  disaflection.  Such 
is  not  the  policy  which  this  House  ought 
to  pursue:  such  is  not  the  duty  which  this 
House  has  to  perform.  Our  duty  as  well 
as  our  policy  in  the  state  to  which  the 
question  has  now  been  brought  is,  to  pro- 
ceed without  further  delay  to  jthose  stages 
of  the  Bill,  in  which  it  can,  consistently 
with  the  forms  of  the  House,  be  moulded 
into  that  shape,  and  receive  those  additions 
and  improvements,  by  which  its  principle 
is  to  be  carried  into  most  eiiectoal  and  most 
beneficent  operation.  Thinking  every  mo* 
ment  that  is  wasted  before  we  proceed  to 
this  great  work,  an  interval  of  unnecessary 
inconvenience,  disquietude  and  danger,  i 
certainly  shall  give  my  vote  gainst  the 
hon.  baronet's  motion  for  delay,  and  for 
immediately  reading  the  Bill  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  Canning  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
could  have  wished  to  avoid  troubling  the 
House  further  on  this  occasion,  especially 
as  other  occasions  would  occur  more  proper 
for  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  provisions 
which  he  thought  necessary  to  be  intro« 
duced  into  the  Bill :  but  as  it  might  be 
expected  of  him  that  he  should  not  omit 
to  explain  generally  the  nature  and  object 
ot  those  provisions,  he  would  do  so  as 
shortly  as  possible.  The  principle  which 
the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  the  com* 
mittee  had  sanctioned,  was  this,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  aflbrd  substantial  relief 
to  the  Catholics,  with  certain  exceptions, 
and  under  certain  regulations.-— Now,  if 
the  right  honourable  framer  of  the  Bill 
had  dealt  altogether  in  abstract  rights  and 
universal  propositions,  it  might  have  justly 
been  objected  that  he  had  outgone  the 
principle  on  which  the  measure  professed 
to  be  founded.  But  be  had  not  gone  into 
any  extreme  of  that  kind  ;  he  had  pro« 
fessed  his  readiness  to  receive  into  his  Bill 
exceptions  and  restrictions  which  he  hhn- 
self  should  not  have  ventured  to  propose. 
The  amendments  which  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
wished  to  introdece  into  the  Bill,  he  had 
gives  into  the  hands  of  the  honoorabla 
member  (Mr.  Graitan,) :  if  he  (Mr.  Grat« 
tan)  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  thera^ 
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he  should  have  given  his  most  cordial  sap- 
port  to  the  whole  measore,  withoat  in- 
tlalging  the  poor  ambition  of  ?indicating 
any  part  of  it  as  peculiarly  his  own. 

There  were  three  points  to  which  it 
was  necessary  to  look.  The  first  was*  the 
ascertaining  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy;  the  second' was  the  preTen- 
tion  of  foreign  interference ;  the  third  was 
the  finding  some  security  that  oar  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholic  body  should  not 
be  thrown  away»  bot  should  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  spirit  of  conciliation  on  their 

Eart.  On  the  first  point;  of  the  Veto  be 
ad  given  no  opinion,  nor  was  it  now 
before  the  House  ;  in  his  judgment,  testi- 
mony and  not  nomination,  testimony  that 
the  person  chosen  (no  matter  by  whom) 
was  a  peaceful  and  well-diiposed  subject, 
was  ail  that  was  requisite.  The  next  ques- 
tion was,  how  this  testimony  was  to  be  ob- 
tained? The  difierence  between  his  plan  and ' 
ihatof  the  Veto  woold  be,  that  upon  the  one 
this  information  woold  be  collected  private- 
ly and  anonyoioosly,  aod  upon  the  other 
from  acknowledged  and  regular  sources. 
It  was  his  intention  to  fill  ap  the  blanks  in 
his  clause  with  the.  names  of  the  five  old- 
est Catholic  peers,  whom  he  proposed  to 
GOBstitate  a  commission  for  this  purpose. 
Their  responsibility  would  ensure  to  their 
testimony  to  the  character  of  the  person 
to  be  made  a  bishop,  the  highest  possible 
authority. 

On  the  second  point  all  parties  were  so 
far  agreed  as  to  concur  in  aamittiog  the  ne- 
cessity of  preventltag  foreign  interference. 
It  appeared  from  the  hon.  baronet's  infor- 
mation that  night,  if  indeed  it  were  not 
before  sufficiently  notorious,  that  the  exist- 
ing  laws  were  insufficient  for  this  purpose 
and  it  was  a  consideration  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  against  making 
any  changes  whatever,  i^d  who  are  at  the 
same  lime  in  alarm  at  the  power  of  the  See 
of  Rome  in  this  country,  that  by  rejecting 
the  present  Bill  they  woold  leave  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Catholics  and 
Bome  unrestrained.  There  was,  it  is  true, 
a  law  in  this  country  which  made  the 
receiving  of  bulls  and  other  instruments 
from  the  court  of  Rome  high  treason; 
yet  bulls  and  instruments  were  continu- 
ally received,  without  any  notice  being 
taken  of  them,  and  this  was  the  state  of 
things  which  the  tremblers  at  foreign  in- 
terference woold  continue!  Would  the 
House  accept  of  some  such' plan,  or  by 
rejecting  the  Bill  render  the  illicit  corres- 
pondence between  the  Catholics  and  the 
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courtof  Rome  immortal  ?  The  oppoeersd 
the  Bill  were  driven  tothisdiiemma,  unitJ 
indeed  they  avowed  that  they  bad  soiac 
meaRore  of  unmitigated  severity  in  ccviii 
templation;  and  then  the  question  woul« 
be,  whether  the  severity  would  be  mo^ 
effectual  without  the  boon ;  or  wheibt; 
we  should  take  advantage  of  the  boa 
to  make  the  severity  palatable  ?  He  w-» 
not  so  bigotted  to  his  own  particuk 
opinions,  as  not  to  change  them  if  goos 
reasons  were  offered  against  theoi  ;  tbe 
committee  would,  however,  be  the  plsrt 
to  enquire  into  the  details.  At  any  rate, 
the  security,  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  n^ 
cesaary  to  the  state,  ought  no  longer  u 
slumber  in  obsolete  black  letter. 

The  third  point  to  which  he  should  now 
come,  was  bot  a  short  one ;  it  was  tbe  obtais- 
ing  some  pledge  that  our  concessions  lo  tbe 
Catholics  shoiild  not  be  thrown  away — tha: 
they  should  be  received  in  the  same  spiri 
in  which  they  were  granted.  **  You  maj 
pass  your  Bill/^^you  may  enact  and  coo- 
cede  what  yoa  please ;  but  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics will  give  you  nothing  in  return. 
(low  do  you  know  that  your  proffered  boei 
will  be  acceptable  to  those  whom  yoa  pro- 
fess to  relieve  by  it?  Have  you  ascertains! 
the  sense  of  the  Roman  Catholics  on  this 
question?"  To  such  interrogatories  be 
should  answer,  that  it  was  nonsense  ia 
talk  of  obtaininff  the  opinion  of  four 
millions  of  people  individually;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  had  laws, 
(he  was  bound  to  believe  wise  and  pro- 
vident laws)  which  prevented  the  expm* 
slon  of  it  by  delegation.  The  sense  of 
the  Catholics  therefore  could  only  be 
collected  by  the  measure  of  a  par  lit* 
meptary  enactment,  and  their  consequeoi 
reception  or  rejection  of  the  opportuiiitiei 
which  snch  an  enactment  would  open  u 
them.  So  far  however  as  it  was  possibM 
to  obtain  a  previous  signification  of  their 
concurrence  he  thought  that  purpose  aa- 
swered   by  the   last  clause  of  his    pro* 

Sosed  amendments,  which  enacted  that  tbe 
loman  Catholic  lay  commissioners  should 
meet,  within  a  given  lime,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  and  that  all  the  other  enact- 
ments of  the  Bill  should  tske  effirct  from 
the  date  of  the  day  on  which  the  com* 
mission  should  be  constituted.  By  thb 
clause  the  onus  of  putting  ihe  statute  in 
force  was,  in  fact,  thrown- upon  the  Rom»a 
Catholics :  if  thty  refused  to  constiiats 
the  commission,  the  whole  of  the  provi- 
sions in  their  favour  would,  ip9ofaci9,M\to 
the  groundf  He  should  not  hesitate  tossy, 
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^at  to  fiur  At  bis  comnuuiicatioiit  with 
Lnglitfa  Romto  Catbolict  fatd  exteodedi 
i«  had  found  no  rettoo  whatev^f  bu(  to 
relieve  in,  and  to  hope  for,  t  cheerful  and 
eady  ^cquietcence  in  the  proviiious  of  hii 
:1autes  as  they  now  stood  :  tome  altera- 
ions  might  probably  reAder  them  ttiU 
aore  acceptable ;  but  he  believed  that  no 
rhanges  in  them,  made  in  an  amicable 
ptrity  would  be  seriously  objectionable. 
ri  is  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  Catho- 
ics  of  Ireland  did  not  enable  him  to  speak 
ir  their  sentiments  with  confidence :  but 
le  had  grounds  for  believing,  that  ihoogfa 
lome  alterations  might  be  wished  for,  there 
Mr  at  no  contumacious  or  unthankful  spirit 
prevailing  among  the  Catbolict  of  that 
country :  and  that,  more  etpecially,  among 
those  whose  opinions  were  the  most  to  be 
valued,  there  existed  a  disposition  to  ac- 
quiesce in  whatever  the  wisdom  and  be- 
oevoleuce  of  parliament  might  ultimately 
decide.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that  no 
turbnlent  spirit  would  step  in,  between  the 
ffood  will  and  beneficent  intentions  of  par- 
liaroent,  and  the  acquiescence  and  grati* 
tude  of  the  Catholics,  to  prevent  a  settle- 
ment so  desirable  to  the  whole  empire. 
This,  however,  was  more  than  he  could  be 
expected  to  undertake  for,  or  to  promise. 
Sut  he  most  anxiously  hoped,  that  those 
who  sought  to  overthrow  the  Bill  that 
night,  would  not  find  themselves  able,  in 
the  event  of  their  toocess,  to  cast  the  blame 
upon  the  misconduct  of  the  Catholics. 

Mr.  Canning  concluded,  by.  exhorting 
the  opposert  of    the  Bill,  who  aimed  at 
defeating  it  through   the  hon.  baronet's 
motion,    rather  to  come  forward    man- 
folly,  and  defeat  it  in  the  face  of  Uay; 
not  to  shelter   themselves  in  the  cloud 
which  the  hon.  baronet's   learned    dust 
raised  around  them,—- in  that  misty  ob- 
scurity which  Homer detcribed  at  "bettor 
than  night"*  for  evil  deedt.    If  they  really 
thought  that  we  could  bett  maintain  the 
domestic  security  and  tranquillity  of  the 
empire  opoa  the  anomalies  of  a  tattered 
legislttion,  let  them   atow  it  boldly;  if 
they  admitted  measures  of  conciliation  to 
be  necessary,  let  them  not  put  otf  those 
metsores  till  messengers  had   been  sent 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  to  the  east 
and  to  th^  west,  and  till  the  hon.  baronet, 
hke  another  Sinbtd,  should  return  from  a 
series  of  voyages  of  disco? ery,  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  re- 
ligion tnd  polity  of  half  mankind  !  For  the 
petce  and  safety  of  the  country ;  for  their 
own  honour  and  repntationi  he  conjured 
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them,  if  they  felt  themselves  iltroog 
enough  openly  to  oppose  the  Bill,  to 
cast  away  the  armour  which  they  <had 
borrowed  from  another,  and  to  dis- 
play their  forces  effeclually  and  finally, 
by  putting  ato  end  to  the  Bill  thf^ 
night.  H^  conjured  the  bon.  baronel, 
from  whom  be  said  that  he  had  letrned  all 
that  he  knew,  and  all  he  wished  to  know 
on  abstruse  points  of  theological  cooiro* 
versy,  and  to  whose. extraordinary  rudt- 
tion,  indefatigable  industry,  and  merito- 
rious exertions,  be  bore  the  most  anpJe 
testimony,  to  pause  ere  be  frustrated  M 
the  important  tervioes  which  be  bad  foi'.- 
merly  rendered  to  the  cause,  by  jto^w 
throwing  his  great  weight  into  the  tcale  of 
the  enemy.  He  conjured  bun  to  reme^* 
her  his  past  deeds,— and  like  another  n»- 
penunt  Coriolanos,  to  quit  the  camp  of  hia 
Volscian  allies,  and  retorn  to  Kome  again. 
Mr.  haikunt  ttid,  that  jiotwithsttndiog 
all  the  eloquence,  ridicule,  and  sarcasm, 
that  had  been  employed  by  the  right  hogi. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  he  mutt  .take 
Uibopportonity  of  vindicating  himself  and 
others  who  had  been  attacked.  He  coo* 
tended,  that  all  that  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which  related  to 
the  details  of  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Catholics  was  foreign  to  the  business  now 
before  the  House.  This  wat  not  the  time 
at  which  tuch  motion  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  brought  forward,  nor  even  bad 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  occupied 
the  House  that  night,  woold  the  proper 
stage  have  arrived  for  submitting  to  their 
consideration  that  which  the  right  hon; 
P^entleman  had  taken  this  opportunity  of 
introducing  into  his  speech.  The  right 
boo.  gentlemen  has  called  upon  the  House 
not  to  attempt  to  gain  a  fraudulent  triumph 
over  the  Bill  now  in  the  House.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  possible  inducement 
any  one  could  have  to  resist  it  in  the  men- 
ner  which  had  been  thut  characterised  ? 
What  was  there  to  binder  any  gentleman 
from  originating  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  a  motion  which  woold  cause  all,  ^ 
and  more  than  all,  the  delay  which  could 
be  occasioned  by  the  present  motion? 
Though  the  House  had  sanctioned  the  in* 
troductiou  of  the  Bill  by  the  Committee, 
yet  it  was  fair  in  him,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber, disapproving  of  it,  to  intorpose  delay 
on  the  second  reading,  or  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  three  months 
hence,  if  they  thought  proper  to  do  so.  It 
was  clear  there  could  be  no  advantage, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  great  dii 
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jn  taking  up  the  qoeHion  before  the  House 
with  this  view.   He  hoped  that  gentlemen 
would  not  think  the  present  motion  was 
aupported  because  the  Bill  was  not  ap- 
proved.   To  assume  this  because  the  Bill 
might  be  indirectly  opposed  by  the  sop- 
port  given  to  the  present  motion  was  on- 
fair,  as  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when 
distinct  opposition  could  be  offered.    The 
House  had  in  the  last  session  resolved  to 
inquire  into  th^  laws  affecting  the  Roman 
Catholics.     When  that  proposition  was 
brought  forward,  what  could  be  more  na- 
tural than  for  those  who  were  of  opinion 
no  benefit  could  result  from  such  an  en- 
quiry, to  oppose  going  into  a  committee 
on  the  subject  ?    It  had  been  the  system 
of  parliament  not  to  enter  into  a  com- 
mittee on  petitions  presented,  but  in  cases 
where  it  appeared  likely  that  the  wishes 
of  the  petitioners  could  be  complied  with. 
Those,  then,  who  saw  no  probability  of 
this,  might  reasonably  oppose  the  motion. 
The  state  of  things,  it  was  true,  was  now 
changed.    The  Committee  had  sat,  and  a 
Bill  had  been  brought  in  founded  op  their 
resolutions.     If,  however,  the  House  had 
thought  proper  to  entertain  the  question, 
he  could  see  no  inconsistency  in  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  baronet  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  principle  of  the  Bill* recognized 
concession  to  the  Catholics,  accompanied 
with  full  security  to  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment :    but  none  of   the   projected 
clauses'  deserved  the  name  of  security. 
Nobody  was  tied  up  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  House :  the  first  branch  might  be  very 
eligible  if  practicable ;  but  if  the  provi- 
•ions  in  the  second  did  not  render  it  so,  it 
was  proper  that  the  House  should  receive 
a  clear  light  on  the  whole  matter.    This 
the    right  hon.    gentleman   had   himself 
wished  for  before :    but  now  the  House 
was  told,  that  a  Bill  having  been  brought 
in,  there  was  no  occasion  for  an  inquiry. 
The  force  of  this  reasoning  he  did  not  feel, 
and  the  objections  of  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  to  the  present  motion  fell' to  the 
ground.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
spoken  as  if  those  who  had  permitted  the 
Bill  to  be  brought  in,  were  bound  to  sup* 
port  it  through  all  its  stages;  this  he  de- 
nied.   Those  who  were  anxious,  as  all 
ronst  be,  to  relieve  the  Catholics,  if  they 
taw  this  could  not  be  done  by  the  Bill 
brought  in,  without  endangering  the  con- 
stitution, had,  notwithstanding  th«ir  pre- 
vious assent  to  its  being  proposed,  a  fight 
to  oppose  it ;  nay,  it  was  their  duty  to  do 


so.     Many  who  voted  for  the  BiH  at  fiu 
might  have  expected  something  more  el^ 
gible  than  had  been  produced  by  the  Cob 
mittee,  and  they  might  therefore  say^  tbei 
would  go  no  farther.     That  which    ha 
been  said  of  the  voluminous  inquiry  i 
which  the  present  motion  would    engac^ 
them,  with  whatever  humour  it  had  bee 
urged,  was  entitled  to  littlo  attention,  i 
there  was  no  probability  of  the  inTestig* 
tion  being  such  as  had  been  deacribk 
The   investigation    of  dogmas,   and   ib 
examination  of  numerous  volumes  of  o^ 
books,  formed  no  part  of  the  hon.  baronei 
proposition  :  and  all  the  ridicule  was  ther& 
fore  misplaced.     It  was  proposed  to  ex> 
mine  what  the  laws  are,  how  they  affcr 
the  country,  what  laws  were  enacted  wlisi 
even  England  Aas  Catholic,  to  check  ttj 
power  of  the  See  of  Rome.     The  reces 
committee  had  made  a  stroke  with  a  ba- 
chet :  but  it  was  easier  to  pull  down  iba 
to  build  op,  and  it  required  no  talenu  os 
wisdom  to  do  so.     It  could  not  have  rr 
quired  two  months  labour  merely  to  rt 
peal.     There  was  no  question  now  aboe: 
sending  ambassadors  to  different  quarter 
of  the  globe  to  get  ioformation.  The  bos 
baronet  offered  to  produce  documents  be 
fore  a  committee.    We  had  already  As* 
swers  from  Louvaine   and  Salamanca  fe 
Questions  sent  by  authority ;  and  nobo<iT 
doubted  their  authenticity,  nor  thought oi 
bringing  the  learned  professors  and  dn 
vines  here  to  make  their  replies.     Ths 
was  the  sort  of  evidence  to  be  adduced : 
and  he  thought  it  very  proper  to  have  i: 
The  number  of  persons  to  whom  this  me»- 
sure  would  apply,  the  considerations  re- 
specting the  oaths,  &c.  were'  fit  points  i 
be  understood.    With  respect  to  the  hi 
itself,  he  thought  the  securities  which  :t 
contained  did  not  deserve  that  name.    1' 
it  had  been  admitted  by  the  most  strenuooi 
advocates  for  the  Catholics,  that  some  » 
curities  were  necessary  to  the  safety  sf 
the  Protestant   establishment,  be  woakl 
ask,  was  foreign  influence  nothing  I  Surelr 
this  would  not  be  asserted,  and  if  foreiga 
influence    were    not    held    as   nothing* 
ought  not  they  to  enquire  what  their  as- 
cestors  had  done  to  guard  against  its  in- 
fluence ?  There  was  no  intention  of  send- 
ing.(as  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  who  had  first  invented  the  fart* 
and  then  turned  it  to  ridicule)  ambassadon 
to  America  or  to  Russia,  to  conduct  the 
enquiry  called  for,  nor  had  an  idea  bceo 
entertained  of  calling  the  learned  docton 
who  had  been  mentioned  to  them.    All 
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lat  wmt  called  for  was  efidence,  aa« 
aenticated  as  former  documents  bad  been, 
rhen  produced  in  cases  somewbat  similar. 
le  then  noticed  wbat  had  fallen  from  the 
ighi  hon.  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the 
esuitv,  which  be  contended  bad  nothing 
o  do  with  the  question  before  the  House. 
Vhether  this  Bill  passed  or  not,  it  would 
»e  proper  to  make  new  regulations  on  that 
ubjecty  by  effectual  laws^  though  not  such 
IS  should  be  too  levere  to  be  acted  upon. 
So  also  of  the  foreign  correspondence. 
The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  opposing 
he  clauses  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
For  the  present,  he  should  sit  down,  with 
g^iving  his  hearty  concurrence  to  the  mo* 
Jon. 

The  Earl  of  De$ari  thought,  that  in  le- 
gislating on  this  as  well  as' on  every  other 
lubject  of  importance,  enquiry  ought  to 
precede    enactment.,     He    saw  nothing 
uojuat  or  unfair  in  supporting  such  an  en- 
quiry.     He   would    ask  any   man   who 
■bould  look  into  this  Bill,  if  it  was  at  all 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  contests  or  al- 
lay animosities  ?   It  merely  did  away  the 
disabilities  affecting  the  Catholics.     But 
the  system,  to  be  complete,  ought  to  be 
carried  into  a  variety  of  details,  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  were  in  want  of  the 
requisite   information  ;    and  security,  as 
had  once  been  proposed  by  the  opposers 
of  the  present  motion,  provided  for  the 
Protestant  esublisbments  of  the  country. 
He  utterly  denied  that  there  was  any  in* 
consistency  in  having  opposed  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  first  instance,  and  now  sup- 
porting a  motion  to  bring  information  be- 
fore them.     The  latter  was  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  principle  on  which  the  former 
vote  was  given,  they  thought  the  going 
into  a  committee  could  produce  nothing 
satisfactory,  and  therefore  opposed  it ;  but 
when  a  committee  %vas   appointed,  and 
something  was  to  be  done,  they  were  in 
favour  of  that  course  which  recommended 
that  something  to  be  founded  on  the  best 
and  clearest  intelligence,  in  ocder  that  it 
might  be  as  little  injurious  as  possible. 

Lord  Castlereagh  assured  the  House  he 
did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  any  general  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  Bill  now  in  the  Houie.  Another 
opportunity  would  ofier  for  going  into  that 
subject,  and  he  should  reserve  what  he  had 
to  Aay  till  that  opportunity  arrived.  The 
Bill  certainly  was  not  all  that  he  could 
wish,  but  whatever  objections  be  might  at 
present  entertain  to  any  part  of  it,  be 
hoped  those  objeclioos  would  ultimately 


be  removed.  He  hoped  it  would  finally 
be  so  shaped  that  he  could  give  it  his  sup- 
port. At  present  he  could  not  but  augur 
favourably  of  the  prospect  before  them» 
from  the  spirit  of  conciliation  roanifiested 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics.  In  his  opi* 
nion,  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  Pro- 
testants to  offer  terms  which  it  was  known 
the.  Catholics  could  not  accept  It  was 
their  duty  to  call  en  the  Catholics  to  con* 
cede  nothing  which  it  was  not  knowa 
their  religion  would  authorise.  Though 
he,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  BilU 
should  support  the  measure  generally,  he 
should  be  anxious  to  submit  bis  ideas  oa 
various  parts  of  it  to  the  House,  and  it  was 
his  hope  that  those  who  brought  the  Bill 
forward,  would  attend  to  what  he  should 
have  to  offer,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  voting  for  a  measure,  which  be  thought, 
as  be  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
might  be  much  better  in  their  hands  than 
in  his.  If  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  would  give  hint 
or  the  House  information,  which  at  pre- 
sent they  wanted,  however  he  might  re* 
gret  that  the  motion  had  not  been  brought 
forward  earlier  in  the  session,  be  would 
give  it  his  support*  But  when  be  reflected 
that  all  those  great  principles  on  which 
they  ought  to  legislate  were  already  be- 
fore the  House,  or  the  means  of  collecting 
what  might  be  wanting  were  so  obvious, 
that  be  could  not  but  think  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  would  occasion  un* 
necessary  delay.  He  was  particularly 
against  any  delay  which  might  prevent 
parliament  from  explaining  itself  to  the 
two 'countries  in  the  course  of  the  present 
'  session.  He  hoped  the  complete  union  of 
the  Catholics  and  ProtestanU  would  not  be 
unnecessarily  deferred.  To  him  it  would 
appear  a  great  calamity  if  parliament  se- 
parated without  giving  the  country  that 
explanation  of  which  he  had  spoken,  more 
especially  when  he  considered  that  the 
House  stood  pledged  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  question,  and  to  form  its  de- 
cision upon  grounds  of  which  it  had  long 
been  in  possession.  Delay  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  highly  injurious,  for  even  the 
information  desired  by  the  motion  before 
the  House  could  not  be  brought  to  a  close 
in  any  moderate  period.  He  defended  his 
right  hoQ.  friends  near  him/  However  he 
might  differ  from  them  on  thi^  subject,  he 
still  thought  their  conduct  perfectly  C(»n* 
sistent,  for  though  they  might  be  of  opi* 
nion  that  no  securities  could  be  given  by 
the  Catholics  which  ought  to  be  satisfac* 
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tory  to  the  Protestants^  it  by  no  means  i  proper  time  for  a  spirit,  of  eonciliatioaii 


followed,  that  when  in  this  they  had  been 
overruled  by  the  House,  they  should  not 
be  disposed  to  enquire  into  the  securities 
If  bich  might  be  aiforded.,  in  order  to  de- 
cide which  was'  least  objectionable.     De- 
lay in  ex plaihf ng  what  were  the  views  of 
parliament  might  be  thought  to  be  mis- 
chievous in  a.  great  degree.     Unwilling 
that  It  should  stand  between  them  and  the 
country,   he  therefore  hoped  that  if  the 
information  called  for  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  would  not  be  granted,  as  he 
feared  it  could  nOt  be  procured  in  time  to 
enable  parliament  to  give  the  explanation 
desired  in  the  course  of  the  present  ses- 
sion.    He  remained  as  he  had  ever  been, 
opposed  to  those  who  asserted   Cathojic 
emancipation  to  be  a  question  of  right. 
He  contended,  that  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  more  especially  the  ecclesiastical  part 
of  it  under  the  Se&4>f  Rome,  had  ever  been 
Subject  to  arrangement,  both  in  Catholic 
und  in  Protestant  countries.     This  broad 
proposition  he  thought  was  sufficiently 
established,  and  therefore  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  this  fundametital 
iruth  would  be  to  lose  time.    As  secretary 
6f  state  fbr  the  colonial  department,  he  him- 
iielf  had  had  to  take  the  pleasure  of  his 
IM[ajesty  on  the  appointment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  to  go  to  Malta,  who  having 
been  nominated  by  the  crown,  received 
aflerwards  his  canonical   induction  from 
the  See  of  Rome.      The  grand  principle. 
It    must    then    be    acknowledged,    was 
Sufficiently  established  :    and  to  go  into  a 
committee  was   unnecessary,  though  be 
Ihought  no  time  could  be  wasted  which 
was  fairly  applied  to  the  consideration  of 
this  important  suliject.     If  the  Catholics 
went  on  with  the  Protectants  as  he  had 
hopes  they  woUld  do,  if  they  went  with 
the  legislature,  content  to  bow  to  the  deci- 
aion  of  parliament,  he  thought  the  present 
thb  most  auspicious  perfod   the    British 
empire  had    seen  since  the  Revolution. 
He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who 
could  prove  that  parliament  or  any  mem- 
ber of  it  was  actuated  in  favouring  the 
wishes  of  the  Catholics  by  any  other  feeling 
than  a  spirit  of  conciliation,   which  he 
thought   must   bespt-ak   a    correspondin*; 
temper  on  the  part  ol  the  Catholics.     We 
were  not  at  present  afraid  of  a  French  in- 
vasion ;  we  stood  in  awe  of  no  power  in  |  of  Parliament. 
Europe:    bjt  on  the  contiary,  England 
sto4^d  on   a    pinnacle   nf   greatness  and, 
glory,  higher  peih^ps  than  ever  she  had 
atood  befurcT,  and  therefore  this  was  the 


manifest  itself.  He  concluded  bj  rej 
peating  that  it  was  his  hope  the  BiH  woi;^ 
be  so  framed  as  to  enable  him  to  g^ive  it  U 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Canning  stated,  that  he  bad  oiu| 
pointed  out  what  to  him  appeared  tb 
preferable  mode  of  exercising  a  >'ight| 
and  added,  that  he  was  as  firmly  dtut\ 
mined  as  the  noble  lord  himself  could  bt 
if  the  boon  proffered  by  parliament  abooU 
be  contumaciously  refused,  to  take  hi 
stand  against  the  Catholics,  the  same  asj 
be  had  never  stood  forward  their  adTocatd 
After  a  reply  from  sir  J.  C.  HippisJej] 
the  House  divided. 

For  the  Motion     •     .    -     .        ]  87 
For  the  Amendment  -    -    •       235 
Majority  in  favour  of  th^  Amendment— 44 


Clauses  proposed  bt    Mr.   CANNi^f 

TO   BE    ADDED    TO   THE    ROMAM   CaTUOU^ 

Bill.]  The  following  are  the  Clauses  pro^ 
posed  by  Mr.  Canning,  to  be  added  to  ibe 
Roman  Catholic  Bill : 

Clauses,  intended  to  be  proposed  in  i« 
Committee,  to  be  added  to  the  "  Bi') 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  ibt 
Civil  and  Military  Disqualificatioo!.; 
under  wjiich  his  Majesty's  Roma: 
CathoKc  Subjects  now  labour/'* 

A. 

(A.  1.)  And  whereas  it  is  expedieni 
that  further  precautions  should  be  takei 
for  ascertaining,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
Majesty  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  lor* 
alty  of  every  person  professing  the  Romao 
Catholic  religion,  who  shall  at  any  tio^ 
exercise  or  discharge  any  episcopal  docio 
or  functions  within  the  United  KingdotB 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  be  it  ther^ 
fore  further  enacted.  That 


and  such  other  person  and  persons,  as  sba'' 
from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  b>$ 
Majesty  his  heirs  or  successors,  in  mao* 
ner  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be*  ao^ 
the  same  are  hereby  appointed,  commis- 
sioners for  the  purposes  i>f  this  present  Act, 
so  far  as  the  same  respects  Great  Britain; 
and  that  they  shall  hold  their  offices  dor* 
in^  good  behaviour ;  and  shall  be  re- 
movabfe  upon  an  Address  of  either  House 


(A.  2.)  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tb>t 
if  any  person  hereby  appointed  a  coo* 
missionur  as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  be 
hereafter  appointed  a  commiuioner  fbc 
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is   pretent  Act,  to  far  as  the  saoia  re- 
ecu  Great  Britain,  shall  depart  this  life, 

shall  decline  to  act  in  the  said  commis* 
r>n,  or  shall  go  to  reside  oot  of  the  United 
inffdom  ;  then  and  in  e?ery  such  case,  it 
lall  and  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty 
s  heirs  or  saqcessors,  by  warrant  under 
le  sign  manual,  to  appoint  any  lay  peer 
~  England  or  Scotland,  professing  the 
Oman  Catholic  religion,  or,  if  there  shall 
e  no  such  peer  of  full  age  and  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  then  such  lay  com- 
loner  of  England  or  Scotland,  professing 
le  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who  shall  be 
ossessed  of  a  freehold  estate  in  land  of  not 
*as  than  1,000/.  a  year  in  Great  Britain, 
s  his  Majesty  his  heirs  or  successors  shall 
link  fit,  to  be  a  commissioner  in  the  room 
r  stead  of  the  commissioner  so  dying,  or 
edining  to  act,  or  going  to  reside  out  of 
he  United  Kingdom. 

(A.  3.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
he  commissioners  hereby  appointed,  and 
!Tei*y  commissioner  to  be  hereafter  under 
his  Act  appointed,  for  Great  Britain,  shall 
tnd  they  are  hereby  required,  before  they 
ihall  respectively  take  upon  themselves 
.he  execution  and  performance  of  the 
luties  hereby  vested  in  them,  to  take  make 
»nd  subscribe  the  Oath  and  Declaration 
first  hereinbefore  prescribed  to  be  taken 
made  and  subscribed,  and  shall  also  take 
and  subscribe  the  following  Oath ; 

*IA.  B.  do  swear.  That  I  will,  with- 

«  out  favour  or  affection,  hatred  or  malice, 

'  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according 

'  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  discretion, 

'  execute  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  com* 

'  missioner,  vested  in  me  under  and  by 

'  virtue  of  an  Act  made  in  the  53rd  year 

'  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  king  George 

'  the  Third,  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  the  re* 

«  Dioval  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Disquali- 

'  fications,    under   which    his    Majesty's 

'  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  now  labour;' 

«  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 

'  publish,  disclose  or  make  known  to  any 

*  onei  save  as  by  the  said  Act  directed, 
'  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  which 
'  shall  come  to  my  knowledge  by  reason 
'  or  in  consequence  of  my  being  a  com- 

*  missioner  under  the  said  Act ;  excepting 
'  only  such  matters,  or  things  as  all  per- 

*  sons,  taking  making  and  sutMcribing  the 
«  Oath  and  Declaration  by  the  said  Act 
'  first  prescril>ed  to  be  taken  made  and 
'  subscribed*  are  thereby  bound  to  dis- 
'  close/ 

And  that  tka  said* last  mentioned  oi^ 


shall  and  may  be  taken  and  subscribed  in 
any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  Chancery* 
King's- bench.  Common  Pleas  or  Exche- 
quer at  Westminster,  and  shall  remain  of 
record  in  the  said  court. 

(A.  4.y  And  it  is  hereby  further  enact- 
ed,. That  the  said  commissioners  may  fron 
time  to  time  make  such  regulations,  to  be 
binding  on  themselves  for  all  purposes  in- 
cident to  the  discharge  of  their  office,  aa 
they  shall  think  proper ;  and  Hhat  for  ef- 
fecting the  purposes  aforesaid,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  commissioners,  or  m 
majority  of  them,  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
to  be  resident  in  London ;  and  that,  for 
discharging  the  expeoce  of  the  said  com- 
mission, and  paying  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  of  the  saqie,  the  lords  commis* 
sioneM  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  shall' 
issue,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great 
Britain,  the  annual  sum  of 
to  the  secretary  of  the  said  commissioners^ 
to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
commission,  as  the  said  commbsioners 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct ;  and  thai 
such  secretary  shall  and  he  is  hereby  re^ 
quired,  before  he  fctM  in  the  execution  of 
bis  office,  to  take  make  and  subscribe  the 
Oath  and  Declaration  first  hereinbefore 
prescribed  to  be  taken  made  and  sob« 
scribed,  and  shall  also  take  and  subscribe 
the  following  Oath  ^ 

*  lA.  B.  do  swear.  That  I  f^ill,  accord- 
'ingto  the  best  of  my  skill  and  know- 

*  ledge,  faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
'  secretary  to  the  commission  appointed 
'  by  an  Act  of  the  33rd  year  of  the, reign 
'  of  his  present  MajeMy,  intituled,  '  An 

*  Act  for  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Ml- 
'  litary  Disqualifications,  under  whict^  his 
'  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  now 

*  labour;'  and  that  1  will  not  publish  dis- 
'  close  or  make  known  to  any  person  of 
'  persons  whomsoever,  save  as  by  the  said 
'Act  directed,  any  matter  or  thing  what- 
'  soever,  which  shall  come  to  my  know* 
'  ledge  by  reason  of  the  said  office ;  ex- 
'  cepting  only  such  matters  or  things  as  all 
'  persons,  taking  making  and  subscribing 
'  the  Oath .  and  Declaration  by  the  said 
'  Act  first  prescribed  to  be  taken  made 
'  and  subscribed,  are  thereby  bound  to 
'  disclose.' 

And  that  the  said  last  mentioned  oath 
shall  and  may  be  taken  and  subscribed  by 
the  said  secretary,  before  tno  or  more  of 
the  said  commissioners,  who  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  adnintale* 
tlieiame. 
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(A.  5.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted, 
That  the  said  secretary  shall  be  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  commissioners, 
or  the  major  part  of  them ;  and  that  on 
every  appointment  of  a  new  secretary, 
the  same  shall  be  notified  by  the  said 
commissioners  to  one  of  his  Majesty's 
secretaries  of  state. 

(A,  6.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
every  person  in  holy  orders,  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who  shall  at 
any  time  be  nominated  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  to  exercise  or  dis- 
charge any  episcopal  duties  or  functions 
in  Great  Britain,  shall,  before  he  assumes 
the  exercise  of  such  episcopal  duties  or 
functions,  give  notice  of  such  his  nomina- 
tion election  or  appointment,  by  writing 
under  his  hand,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
said  commissioners,  who  shall  forthwith 
give  information  thereof  to  the  said  com- 
missioners; and  the  said  commissioners 
shall,  within  six  weeks  after  receiving 
such  information,  transmit  the  same,  by 
writing  under  their  respective  hands  and 
seals,  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State ;  and  shall  at  the  same 
lime  certify  in  form  and  manner  follow- 
ing; 

*  We  do  hereby  certify  and  declare, 
'  that  we  do  not  know  or  believe  any  thing 
'  which  tends  to  impeach  the  loyalty:  or 
*  peaceable  conduct  of  * 

Unless  the  said  commissioners,  or  the  ma- 
jor part  of  them,  shall  deem  the  person, 
of  whose  nomination  election  or  appoint- 
ment they  shall  have  been  so  informed  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  a  person  disloyal  and  dis- 
affected to  his  Majesty  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, or  not  of  a  peaceable  conduct;  in 
which  case  they  shall  refuse  to  grant  the 
said  certificate. 

(A.  7.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
no  such  person  as  aforesaid,  in  whose  fa- 
vour the  said  commissioners  shall  so  have 
refused  to  certify  in  form  and  manner 
aforesaid,  shall  be  capable  of  exercising 
any  episcopal  duties  or  functions  what- 
soever, within  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
that  if  any  such  person  shall,  nevertheless, 
assume  the  exercise  of  such  episcopal 
duties  or  functions  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  ttuch  persons  shall  be  guilty -of 
a  misdemesoor ;  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom,  io  manner  as  hereinbefore 
directed. 
(A.  8.)  Provided  always,  and  it  is  here- 
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by  further  enacted.  That  the  said  commit 
sioners  so  refusing  to  certify  in  favour  q 
any  such  person  as  aforesaid,  shall  n<^ 
nor  shall  any  one  of  them,  on*  account  c 
such  refusal,  or  by  reason  thereof,  be  SQb> 
ject  or  liable  to  any  action  for  damage 
or  any  other  legal  proceeding  whatsoever 


(A.  9.)  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tbs 


ani 


such  other  person  or  persons  as  shall  fros 
time  to  time  be  appointed  by  his  MajestT 
his  heirs  or  successors  in  manner  hereio* 
after  mentioned,  shall  be  and  the  same  zn 
hereby  appointed  commissioners  for  tbe 
purposes  of  this  present  Act,  so  far  as  the 
same  respects  Ireland ;  and  that  they  shaii 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour, 
and  shall  be  removable  upon  an  Aildrta 
of  either  House  of  Parliament. 

(A.  10.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  The 
if  any  person  hereby  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  be  here- 
afler  appointed  a  commissioner  fur  tba 
present  Act,  so  far  as  the  same  respecu 
Ireland,  shall  depart  this  life,  or  shall  de- 
cline to  act  in  the  said  commission,  or 
shall  go  to  reside  out  of  the  United  King- 
dom, then  and  in  every  such  case  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  his 
heirs  or  successors,  by  warrant  under  the 
sign  manual^  to  appomt  any  lay  peer  of 
Ireland,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or,  if  there  shall  be  no  such  peer 
of  full  age  and  within  the  kingdom,  theo 
such  lay  commoner,  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  who  shall  be  possessed 
of  a  freehold  estate  in  land  of  not  lesi 
than  1,0(X)/.  a  year  in  Ireland,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty his  heirs  or  successors  shall  think 
fit,  to  be  a  commissioner  in  the  room  or 
stead  of  the  commissioner  so  dying,  or 
declining  to  act,  or  going  to  reside  oat  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

(A.  II.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  commissioners  hereby  appointed,  and 
every  commissioner  to  be  hereafter  under 
this  Act  appointed,  for  Ireland,  shall,  and 
they  are  hereby  required,  before  they 
shall  respectively  take  on  themselves  the 
execution  and  performance  of  the  duties 
hereby  vested  in  them,  to  take  make  and 
subscribe  the  Oath  and  Declaration  first 
hereinbefore  prescribed  to  be  taken  made 
and  subscribed,  and  shall  also  take  and 
subscribe  the  following  Oath  ; 

'I  A.  B,  do  swear,  that  I  will,  withonl 
'fa?our  or  affection*  hatred  or  malice* 
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faithfully  and  ImparkiaHy,  and  according 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, execute  and  perform  the  duties  of  a 
comniissionert  Tested  in  me  under  and 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  made  in  the  53d 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  king 
George  the  3d,  intituled,  *Ao  Act  for 
the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Dis- 
qualifications, under  which  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  labour;' 
and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, publish  disclose  or  make  known 
to  any  one,  save  as  by  the  said  Act  di- 
rected, any  matter  or  thing  whatroever, 
which  shall  come  to  my  knowledge  by 
reason  or  in  consequence  of  my  being  a 
commissioner  under  the  said  Act ;  ex- 
cepting only  such  matters  or  things  as 
all  persons,  taking  making  and  subscrib- 
ing the  Oath  and  Declaration  by  the 
said  Act  first  prescribed  to  be  taken 
raade  and  subscribed,  are  thereby  bound 
to  disclose*/ 

And  that  the  said  last  mentioned  oath 
a  hall  and  may  be  taken  and  subscribed  in 
any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  Chancery, 
King's-bench,  Common  Pleas  or  Exche- 
quer, in  Dublin,  and  shall  remain  of  record 
in  the  said  court. 

(A.  12.)  And  it  is  hereby  further 
enacted.  That  the  said  commissioners  may 
from  time  to  time  make  such  regulations, 
to  be  binding  on  tbemseWes  for  all  pur- 
poses incident  to  the  discharge  of  their 
office,  as  they  shall  think  proper ;  and  that, 
for  effecting  the  purposes  aforesaid,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
to  be  resident  in  Dublin ;  and  that,  for 
discharging  the  expence  of  the  said  com- 
mission, and  paying  the  salary  of  the 
aecretary  of  the  same,  the  lords  commis- 
aioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  in  Ire- 
land, shall  issue,  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  of  Ireland,  the  annual  sum  of 
to  the  secretary  of  the  said  commissioners, 
to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
commission,  as  the  said  commissioners  shall 
from  time  to  time  direct ;  and  that  such 
secretary  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  required, 
before  he  acts  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
to  take  make  and  subiicribe  the  Oath  and 
Declaration  first  hereinbefore  prescribed  to 
be  taken  made  and  subscribed,  and  shall 
also  take  and  subscribe  the  following  Oath ; 

*  I  A,  h  do  swear.  That  I  will,  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  be^t  of  my  skill  and  knowledge, 

*  faithfully  execute  and  perform  the  office 
'of  Mcretary  lo  the  commiasioo  appointed 


by  an  Act  of  the  5Srd  year  of  the  reign 
of  bis  present  Majesty,  intituled, '  An  Act 
for  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Disqualifications,  under  which  his  Ma» 
jesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now 
labour ;'  and  that  I  will  not  publish 
disclose  or  make  known  to  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever,  save  as  by  the  said 
Act  directed,  any  matter  or  thing  what- 
soever, which  shall  come  to  my  knowledge 
by  reason  of  the  said  office,  excepting  only 
such  matters  or  things  as  all  persons  tak- 
ing making  and  subscribing  the  Oath  and 
Declaration  by  the  said  Act  first  pre* 
scribed  to  be  taken  made  and  subset ibed« 
are  thereby  bound  to  disclose.' 

And  that  the  said  last  mentioned  oath 
shall  and  may  betaken  and  subscribed  by 
the  said  secretary,  before  two  or  more  of 
the  said  commissioners,  who  are  hereby 
authorised  and  empowered  to  administer 
the  same. 

(A.  13.)  And  it  is  hereby  further 
enacted,  That  the  said  secretary  shall  be 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  com- 
missioners, or  the  major  part  of  them  ; 
and  that  on  every  appointment  of  a  new 
secretary,  the  same  shall  be  notified  by 
the  said  commissioners  to  the  chief  secre- 
tary of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

(A.  1'4.)  And  be  ii  further  enacted. 
That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  every  person  in  holy'  orders,  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who 
shall  at  any  time  be  nominated  elected  or 
appointed,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  to  exercise  or 
discharge  any  episcopal  duties  or  functions 
in  Ireland,  shall,  before  he  assumes  the 
exerciseofanysuchepiscopal  duties  or  func- 
tions, give  notice  of  such  his  nomination 
election  or  appointment,  by  writing  under 
bis  hand,  to  the  secretary  of  the  said  com- 
missioners, who  shall  forthwith  give  infor- 
mation thereof  to  the  said  commissioners ; 
and  the  said  commissioners  shall,  within 
six  weeks  after  receiving  such  informa- 
tion, transmit  the  same,  by  writing  under 
their  refiprctive  hands  and  seals,  to  the 
chief  secretary  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  certify 
in  form  and  manner  following ; 

«  \Vc  do  hereby  certify  and  declare^ 
'  That  we  do  not  know  or  believe  any 
'  thing  which  tends  t«>  impeach  the  loyalty 
'  or  peaceable  conduct  of  :' 

Unless  the  said  commissioners,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  shall  deem  the  peraoo, 
of  whose  nomination  election  or  appoinl- 
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•aent  they  shall  have  been  so  inforined  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  a  person  diaioyal  and  dis- 
affected to  his  Majesty  his  heirs  and  sue- 
ceiisoni,  or  not  of  a  peaceable  conduct ;  in 
which  case  they  shall  refuse  to  grant  the 
■aid  certificate. 

(A.  15.)  And  be  itfortlier  enacted.  That 
no  such  person  as  aforesaid  in  whose  favour 
the  said  commissioners  shall  so  have  re- 
fused to  certify  in  manner  and  form  afore- 
said, shall  be  capable  of  exercising  any 
episcopal  duties  or  functions  whatsoever, 
within  the  United  Kingdom ;  ^  and  that  if 
any  such  person  shall,  nevertheless,  as- 
<sume  and  exercise  any  episcopal  duties  or 
functions  whatsoever,  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor;  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom,  in  fanner  as  hereinbefore 
directed. 

(A.  16.)  Provided  always,  and  it  is 
hereby  further  enacted.  That  the  said 
commissioners^  so  refusing  to  certify  in 
favour  of  any  such  person  as  aforesaid, 
ihail  not,  norshall  any  one  of  ibem,  on 
account  of  such  refusal,  or  by  reason 
thereof,  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  action 
for  damages,  or  any  other  legal  proceed- 
ing whatsoever. 

R 

(B.  1.)  And  whereas  it  is  fit  and  reason- 
able thai  bis  Majesty  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, should  be  satisfied  that  no  inter- 
course takes  place  between  any  of  the 
[aubjects  of  this  realm  and  a  foreign  power, 
which  can  in  any  degree  tend  to  withdraw 
any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  al- 
legiance which  they  owe  to  his  Majesty's 
jacred  person  and  government,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  temporal  or  civil  rights  or 
duties  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects: 
and  whereas  the  laws  made  in  former 
times,  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between 
the  subjects  of  this  realm  and  the  See  of 
&Qme,  are  of  extreme  and  undistinguishing 
.rigour  and  severity  ;  be  it  therefore  en- 
acted, That  the  commissioneis  appointed 
and  to  be  appointed  at  any  time  hereafter 
nnder  this  Act,  as  herein-before  specified, 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively, 
with  the  addition,  in  the  said  commission, 
in  Great  Britain,  of 'the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor or  lord  keeper  or  first  commissioner 
of  the  great  s^al  for  the  time  being,  and 
of  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  secreta- 
fies  of  state  (beini;  a  Protestant)  orof  toch 
'«ne  other  member  of  his  Majesty's  most 
bonoarable  privy  eoQDcil  in  Great  <Briuiu 


(being  a  Protestam)  as  his  Mtfjeaty  I 
heirs  and  successors '  shall  think  fit  frc: 
time  ta  time  to  appoint :  and  with  the  a: 
dition,  in  tile  said  .  comnMssioa,  in  h-- 
land,  of  the  lord  high  chancellor,  lor' 
keeper  or  ifirst  commiasioner  of  the  grtt 
seal  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  a* 
of  the  chief  secretary  to  the  lord  lieo:» 
nant  or  lord  deputy,  or  other  chief  go- 
vernor, or  governors  of  Ireland  (being. 
Protestant)  or  of  such  one  other  membr 
of  the  privy  council  of  Ireland  (being  i 
Protestant)  as  the  lord  lieutenant  or  ior. 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  or  g» 
vernors  may  think  fit  from  time  to  tier 
to  appoint;  and  with  the  further  additw? 
in  the  said  commission,  in  Great  Briua 
of  such  person  in  holy  orders,  profrtsia: 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  shall  be  •: 
the  exercise  of  episcopal  function*  aoion( 
Roman  Catholics  in  London ;  and  wii^ 
the  further  addition,  in  the  said  cooinii^ 
sion,  in  Ireland,  of  the  titular  Roman  Ci- 
tholic  ^archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dub* 
lin  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  and  tfacr 
are  hereby  appointed  commissioners  ande- 
this  Act,  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  es* 
pressed. 

(B.  2.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  ra* 
acted,  That  the  said  person  so  exercisi?: 
episcopal  functions,  among  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  London,  and  the  said  titolr 
archbishops,  shall,  and  they  are  herebj 
required,  before  they  shall  respectiffti 
take  upon  themselves  the  execution  of  lit 
duties  hereby  vested  in  them,  take  aai 
subscribe,  before  two  or  more  of  the  com- 
missioners already  hereinbefore  appointee 
(who  are  hereby  authorized  and  ea- 
powered  to  administer  the  same)  the  fol- 
lowing Oath; 

'I  A.  li,  do  swear.  That  I  will,  wtt^ 
'  out  favour  or  aflection,  hatred  or  malice 
'  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  accordinf 
'  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  discrc* 
'  tion,  execute  and  perform  the  duties  oft 
'  commissioner,  vested  in  me  under  and  by 
'  virtue  of  an  Act,  made  in  the  53rd  yet; 
'  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  king  George 
'  the  'Jd,  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  the  r^ 
'  moval  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Disqos- 
'  lifications,  under  which  his  Majesty'i 
'  Roman  Catholic  subjects  how  labour;* 
'  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirect! j» 
'  publish  disclose  or  make  known,  to  any 
'  one,  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever, 
'  which  shall  come  to  my  knowledge  by 
« reason  or  in  consequence  of  my  'being  i 
'  commissioner  under  the  said  Act ;  ex* 
« oeptiiig  only  auoh  BMUera  ^iid  things  u 
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All  per8on»,  taking  ipaking  and  subscrib- 
ing the  Oath  and  Declaration  by  the 
said  Act  first  prescribed  to  be  taken  made 
atnd  subscribedj  are  thereby  bound  to  dis- 
oloae/ 

Lnd  that  the  said  Protestant  commis- 
i oners  shall  in  like  manner  take  and  sub- 
cribe,  before  any  two  of  the  said  com- 
nissioners  already  hereinbefore  appointed 
who  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
>owered  to  administer  the  same)  the  fol- 
owingOath; 

*  I  A.  B.  do  swear.  That  I  will,  without 
Favour  or  affection,  hatred  or  malice, 
faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according' 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, execute  and  perform  the  duties  of  a 
commissioner,  vested  in  me  under  and 
by  virtue  of  an  Act,  made  in  the  53d. 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  king 
'  George  the  third,  intituled, '  An  Act  for 
the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Disqualifications,  under  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  la- 
bour;' and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  publish  disclose  or  make 
known,  to  any  one,  any  matter  or  thing 
whatsoever,  which  shall  come  to  my 
knowledge  by  reason  or  in  consequence 
.of  my  being  a  commissioner  under  the 
«aid  Act,  excepting  only  such  matters  or 
things  as,  by  my  oath  and  duty  of  a 
privy  counsellor,  I  am  bound  to  disclose/ 

(6.  3.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  en- 
acted. That  the  secretaries  respectively 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  first  here- 
inbefore .  appointed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  shall  likewise  be  the 
secretaries  of  the  last-mentioned  com- 
missions in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively, 

(6.  4.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  en- 
acted, That  three  of  the  commissioners  of 
each  of  the  said  last- mentioned  commis- 
sions in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tivel}',  shall  form  a  quorum  of  such  com- 
ini»ioners,  and  shall  be  competent  to 
transact  all  the  business  of  such  commission : 
provided  always,  that  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant members  of  each  of  the  said  .commis- 
sion j  »hall  be  one  of  each  of  the  said 
quorums;  and  that  due  notice  of  every 
meeting  shall  have  been  given  by  each 
secretary  to  each  and  every  member 
of  each  of  the  said  commissions  respec- 
tively. 

(B.  5.)   And  it  is  hereby  further  en- 
acted, That  so  often  as  any  subject  or  , 
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subjects  of  hi^  Majesty  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, shall,  at  anytime  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  receive  any  bull,  dispensation^ 
or  other  instrument,  from  the  See  of  Rome» 
or  from  any  person  or  body  whatsoever  ia 
foreign  parts,  acting  under  the  authprity 
of  the  said  See,  the  person  or  persons  so 
receiving  the  same,  shall,  if  he  or  they 
be  resident  in  Great  Britain,  within  six 
weeks  after  his  or  their  receiving  tho 
same,  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
the  secretary  of  the  said  commissioners  ia 
Great  Britain,  to  be  by  him  forthwith 
transmitted  or  communicated  to  the  said 
commissioners,  a  full  and  perfect  copy  of 
the  said  instrument,  signed  with  his  nama 
in  his  own  handwriiing;  and,  if  resident  in 
Ireland,  shall,  within  the  like  space  of  six 
weeks  after  receiving  such  bull,  dispensa* 
tion,  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  de« 
liver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  a  full  and 
perfect  copy  thereof,  signed  with  his  name* 
in  his  own  handwriting,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  said  commissioners  in  Ireland,  to  be 
by  him  forthwith  transmitted  or  commu- 
nicated to  the  said  commissioners. 

(B.  6.)  Provided  always, .and  it  is  here-, 
by  further  enacted.  That  if  the  person  or 
persons  so  receiving  such  bull,  dispensa- 
tion, or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  shall 
deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  said  commission  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  within  the  time  herein- 
before prescribed,  a  writing  under  hia 
hand«  certifying  the  fact  of  his  having  re- 
ceived such  bull,  dispensation,  or  other  in- . 
strument  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  accompany 
the  said  certificate  with  the  following 
Oath, 

'I  J.  B.  do  swear,  that  the  instro- 
'  ment  [ducrihing  the  uuirumeni  as  the 
'  can  may  be]  which  -I  hereby  acknow- 
'  ledge  to  have  received  from  the  See  of 
'  Rome  [or,  from  such  or  such  body  or  per- 

*  son.  Of  the  coK  may  he]  under  the  au- 

*  thority  of  the  said  See,  does  relate  wholly 

*  and  exclusively  to  spiritual  concerns;  and 

*  that  it  does  .not  contain  or  refer  to  any 
'  matteror  thing  which  does  or  can  directly 
'  or  indirectly  affect  or  interfere  with  the 

*  duty  and  allegiance  which  I  owe  to  bis 

*  Majesty's  sacred  person  and  government* 
'  or  with  the  temporal,  civil  or  social  rights, 
'  properties  or  duties  of  any  other  of  his 
'  Majesty's  subjects.    So  help  me  God.' 

Which  oath  it  shall  and  may  be  lavvful  * 
for  the  said  person  to  take  and  subscribe* 
either  before  the  said  commissioners,  ia 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  or 

(If) 
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before  sach  qaoram  thereof  ai  aforeraid, 
who  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered 
to  administer  the  same ;  or  in  any  of  the 
courts  hereinbefore  mentioned  ;  then  and 
in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
ihe  said  commissioners,  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  respectively,  or  for  such  quorum 
thereof  as  aforesaid,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  judgment  and  discretion,  to  admit 
and  receive  such  certificate,  accompanied 
with  such  oath,  in  lieu  and  stead  of  the  full 
ind  perfect  copy  of  the  bull,dispensatioD« 
or  other  instrument  hereby  required. 

(B.  7)  And  it  is  hereby  further  enact- 
ed. That  any  such  person  or  persons,  as 
aforesaid,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  re- 
spectively, who  shall  at  any  time  after  the 
Sassing  of  this  Act,  receive  any  such  bull, 
ispensatton,  or  other  instrument  as  afore- 
•aia,  and  who  shall  duly  deliver  or  cause 
to  be  delivered,  a  full  and  perfect  copy 
thereof  as  hereinbefore  directed,  or  who 
shall  deliver  or  cause  to  be  deHyi^redl  such 
certificate  of  the  receipt  thereof,  accom* 
panied  by  such  oath  as  is  b^r^jnbefor^ 
prescribed,  and  whose  said  certificate  and 
oath  shall  be*  admitted  and  received  by 
the  said  commissioners  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  respectively,  or  by  socb  quorum 
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thereof  as  aforesaid,  in  lieu 
aoch  perfect  copy  as  afore 
free  and  exempt  from  all  pa 
ties  whatsoever,  to  which 
would,  upon  conviction,  be  1 
laws  now  existing  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land respectively,  against  the  receiving 
and  publishing  bulls,  dispensations,  or 
other  instruments  from  the  See  of  Rome, 
or  from  any  authority  or  pretended  autho- 
rity under  the  said  See :  but  that  any  tach 
person  or  persons  so  receiving  such  ball, 
disoensatioD,  or  other  instrument  as  afore* 
said;  and  not  so  duly  delivering  or  caus- 
ing to  be  delivered,  as  aforesaid,  either 
such  full  and  perfect  copy  thereof,  or  such 
certificate  of  the  receipt  thereof,  accom* 
panied  by  such  oath  as  is  hereinbefore 
prescribed,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,* 
be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor; 
and  shall,  in  lieo  of  all  pains  and  penalties 
whatsoever,  to  which  he  or  they  would  be 
liable,  by  any  laws  now  existing  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  against  the 
receiving  and  publishing,  bolls,  dispensa- 
tionk^  or  other  instruments  from  the  See  of 
|tome,  or  from  any  authority  or  pretended 
authority  under  the  said  See,  be  liable  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  manner 
at  hereinbefore  directed* 
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And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
missioners  first  hereinbefore  appointed,  fis 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  respectivefv, 
shall  meet  and  appoint  their  respecti▼es^ 
cretaries,  and  give  notice  of  such  appoiai^ 
ments  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  princip 
secretaries  cf  state  in  Great  Britain,  and  a 
the  chief  secretary  of  the  lord  lieateois 
of  Ireland,  respectively  within 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  aod  that  sS 
and  singular  the  enactments  and  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  (other  than  those  wbick 
relate  to  the  appointment  of  tha  aaid  fira 
named  commissioners  in  Great  Britain  asd 
Ireland  respectively)  shall  take  eKct,  aad 
be  of  full  force  and  validity,  immediatelj 
from  and  afler  the  time  at  which  the  ssii 
first  named  commissioners,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  respectively,  ahall  haw 
so  met,  and  so  made  and  notified  the  ap> 
pointments  of  their  respective  secretaria 
ak  aforesaid. 

In  the  Clause  of  the  Bill,  which  except! 
from  the  .number  of  offices  generally  opeih 
ed  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  office  «( 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  sf 
Great  Britain,  and  that  of  Lord  Lieutc^ 
nant.  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Gover- 
nor or  Governors  of  Ireland ;  it  will  be 
proposed  to  add,  to  these  exceptions,. thsi 
of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  io 
Ireland;  and  that  of  Commander  in  Chief 
in  Great  Britain. 


H0U8B  OF  COMMONS 
Wedmiiay,  Mmf  It. 

Manor BSTEs  Justicbs*  Bill.1  A  cod* 
▼ersation  took  place  on  the  Manchester 
Justices'  Bill,  upon  which  lord  Stanley, 
coL:  Cawthorne,  Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootle, 
sir  Robert  Heron,  and  other  memben^ 
made  some  observations. 

Sir  Sommd  Romilfy  was  against  the  prio* 
ciple  of  the  Bill,  inasmuch  as  it  went  to 
introduce  stipendisry  magistrates  In  the 
place  of  that  respectable  class  of  magis* 
trates,  who  in  this  county  discharged  the 
functions  of  magistracy  gratuitously. .  It 
had  been  said,  that  it  was  not  the  custom 
in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  to  appoint  any 
man  fai  trade  a  magistrate,  and  thst  there 
were  but  few  wealthy  men  in  Manchester 
not  engaged  In  trade.  If  there  iru  no* 
thing  bat  this  cnstom  which  could  be  ad* 
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anced  10  favour  of  tho  noasore*  he 
bought  thai  it  would  be  better  to  break 
tirough  ttf  and  introduce  into  the  com* 
dissKui  lome  of  the  respectable  gentlemen 
unpaged  in  trade  and  manutetaree. 

Mr.  Baikum  said,  that  the  reason  of  the 
ale  waa«  that  as  a  great  part  of  the  bosi- 
kess  of  the  magistrates  in  Manchester  con- 
isted  in  settling  the  disputes  of  masters 
ind  their  workmen,  a  magistrate  who  was 
limself  concerned,  in  manufacture,  might 
>e  suspected  by  some  persons  of  having  a 
3iae  one  way,  and  of  not  being  so  impar- 
Lial  as  could  be  wished.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection, however,  to  introduce  into  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  Manchester, 
Brealthy  and  respectable  persons  engaged 
in  trade,  but  not  in  manufactures.  He  had 
already  made  the  offer  if  any  such  gentle- 
men would  pledge  themselves  to  be  act- 
ing magistrates.  The  business,  however, 
of  the  sessions  at  Manchester  was  very 
heavy,  and  the  few  country  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  were  magistrates, 
refused  to  act  unless  some  more  assist- 
ance was  procured  for  them.  Although 
he  highly  approved  of  the  principle  of 
preferring  the  services  of  independent 
gentlemen  acting  gratuitously  to  paid  ma- 
gistrates, yet  there  were  some  cases  in 
which  it  could  not  be  adopted.  He  con- 
ceived the  case  of  Mai^bester  to  be  an 
exception,  and  that  the  present  Bill  was 
necessary. 

The  House  then  divided  :  For  the  Bill, 
47:  Against  it,  23 :  Majority,  2^ 

Election  Bills.]  Mr.  Williams  Wynn 
presented  a  Bill  for  amending  and  render- 
ing more  efiectoal  the  laws  for  the  trials 
of  controverted  elections,  and  returns  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament;  also, 
a  Bill  for  the  more  regular  conveyance  of 
writs  for  the  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament;  and  the  same  were  read  a 
first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
time  to-morrow* 

LiATBBa  Tax.]  Lord  AUhorp^  mat 
with  a  desire  to  put  a  question  to  the  hoo. 
member,  whose  motion  for  the  considers 
iion  of  the  report  from  the  Committei^  on 
the  Leather  Tax,  stood  originally  for  this 
night :  seeing  now  that  the  motion  was 
altered  for  Tuenday,  the  18ih  of  May, 
bii  i»rfiship  wished  to  be  informed,  if  it 
was  the  bon»  member's  intention  to  bring 
forward  his  motion  certainly^  on  that 
night. 

Mr.  Smtm  expressed  hie  obligatioB  to 


his  noble  friend,  for  the  opportunity  ha 
thus  gave  him  of  declaring  to  the  House 
his  full  intention  to  bfing  the  subject  for- 
ward on  Tuesday,  the  ISth  of  May.  He 
stated  it  to  have  been  his  anxious  desire  to 
have  discussed  this  important  question  on 
this  night,  but  the  Catholic  question  hav- 
iiiff  twice  interfered  with  his  design  of 
bringing  his  motion  forward,  he  had  now 
fixed  upon  Tuesday  next,  when  his  notice 
would  take  precedence  of  all  orders. 

Palace  Couet — Peocebdings  ebspect- 
ING  Me.  Ceutcblet.]  Mr.  Brand,  in 
pursuance  of  his  notice,  rose  to  submit  a 
motion  to  the  House  on  the  Petition  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Cfutchley,  for- 
merly prothonotary  of  the  Palace  Court* 
He  entered  at  length  into  a  detail  of  the 
various  complaints  of  Mr.  Crutchley 
against  Mr.  Burton  Morris,  the  judge  of 
the  court,  the  abstract  of  which  was,  that 
the  latter  gentleman,  on  receiving  his  ap- 
pointment from  lord  Aylesford,  the  lord 
steward,  on  the  23th  of  February,  1811^ 
raised  the  fees  of  the  court,  which  had  not 
been  regulated  since  the  patent  of  its  con-> 
stitution  was  granted  by  Charles  the  first. 
By  this  innovation,  Mr.  Morris  gained 
about  5001.  per  annum ;  and  in  the  whole 
the  encrease  of  emoloraent  to  the  variooa 
officers  was  about  2flOOL  Th is. alteration 
of  the  fundamental  regulations  of  thecourtt 
however,  did  not  please  Mr.  Crutch  ley, 
the  protbonoiary,  who  objected  to  exact 
the  new  demands,  and  the  animosity  k>e« 
tween  the  judge  and  this  officer  was  aag* 
mented  by  a  previous  dispute  respecting 
some  fees  received  by  Mr.  Crutch  ley  after 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Morris,  but  pr»* 
vioos  to  the  administration  of  the  oaths. 
A  variety  of  hostile  proceedings  followed; 
—the  Lord  Steward  and  the  knight  maiw 
shal,  sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  met  upoa 
the  subject,  and  the  termination  was  the 
dismittal  of  Mr.  Crutchley  from  his  office* 
Under  these  circumstances,  his  Petition, 
after  a  series  of  charges  of  extortion  against 
the  judge,  prayed  that  an  enquiry  might 
be  instiluted  before  a  select  committee* 
that  the  true  state  of  the  ca«e  might  be  as* 
certained,  and  relief  afibrded.  Mr.  Brand 
therefore  moved  for  the  appointment  of 
such  committee* 

Mr.  Home,  arfrued  with  great  warmth, 
that  Mr.  Button  Morris  was  as  irrepruach* 
able  and  unassailable  a  character  as  any 
man  in  the  kingdom:  and  that  he  waa 
eagerly  anaious  that  his  conduct  should 
be  enquired  into.    The  Petition  now  prei^ 
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sented  was  stuffed  full  of  slander :  it 
charged  the  judge  with  extortion^  and 
i^rith  corrupting  his  confidential  clerk. 
But  this  was  merely  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment. There  was  no  parliamentary 
ground  for  the  present  motion.  Mr. 
Crutchley,  if  injured,  had  another  remedy, 
by  scire  facias  or  action  at  law.  Mr. 
Morris  was  justified  in  what  he  had  done 
by  the  example  of  no  Tess  men  than  lord 
Holt,  lord  chief  baron  Hale,  and  lord 
Hardwicke.  Though  he  would  readily 
allow  that  it  would  have  been  more  deli- 
cate and  discreet  in  him  not  to  have  al- 
tered the  fees  of  bis  court  where  he  was 
himself  to  be  benefited,  at  the  same  time 
he  insisted  that  he  had  acted  with  perfect 
justice  and  honour. 

Sir  F.  Flood  said,  the  Petition  contained 
ft  heavy  charge  against  a  judge  of  the 
land  :  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  true; 
still  as  it  was  admitted  by  the  bon.  advo- 
cate, that  he  had  acted  with  some  impru- 
dence, it  would  be  better  that  the  matter 
should  go  before  a  committee,  that  all 
might  be  cleared.  In  his  own  opinion,  a 
judee  could  not  alter  the  fees  of  his  court, 
vritfioQt  an  act  of  parliament.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  learned  judge 
had  acted  merely  from  error,  and  not  from 
^ny  desire  of  gain  :  still,  in  a  matter  of 
this  importance,  it  was  fit  that  the  busi- 
ness should  be  properly  inve.stigated  be* 
fore  a  committee. 

Mr.  WroHesUy  said,  that  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  this  subject  had  been  dis- 
cussed, he, had  opposed  the  committee; 
but  his  reason  for  doing  so  was,  that  from 
the  late  period  of  the  session,  and  the  hon. 
.and  learned  judge  against  whom  the  pe- 
tition was  presented  beine  about  to  set  off 
immediately  on  his  circuit,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  at  that  time  for  any  in- 
vestigation to  have  taken  place.  Now, 
however,  the  case  was  otherwise,  and  as 
he  was  certain  the  hon.  and  learned  judge 
vras  desirous  that  every  part  of  his  conduct 
on  the  occasion  complained  of  should  be 
fully  examined  into,  he  would  vote  for  the 
Committee. 

« 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  really  could  not  say 
whether  the  court  of  King's-bench  could 
legally  take  cognizance  of  this  matter 
under  a  jcf're /actiu :  if  it, could  not,  the 
House,  being  in  such  cases  the  dernier 
resort  to  which  the  subject  could  appeal, 
ought  to  interfere,  from  the  jealous  eye 
with  whii'h  it  should  always  view  the  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  of  justice,  where  they 
-were  coarged  with  acting  contrary  to  the 
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the   established   law  of   the   Jand.       Ij 
should  therefore  vote  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  notwithstanding  ta 
objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  g«?rittf 
man  (Mr.  Raine,)  that  the  judge  coald  m 
create  fees,  yet  there  were  many  cases  ti 
which  it  had  been  determined,  that  ib 
judge  might  limit  fees,  though  he  coo: 
not  create  them;  as  such,  he  ibouga 
sufficient  parliamentary  grounds  had  bm 
laid,  for  the  Petition  being  considered  bj 
a  committee. 

Mr.  Siephcn  said,  he  had  listened  altet 
tively  to  all  that  had  been  urged  on  bc:r 
sides  of  the  subject ;  and  from  wbat  u 
bad  heard  (for  be  was  a  perfect  strangr 
to  both  the  petitioner  and  the  party  con- 
plained  of)  he  thought  no  ground  hk 
been  laid  for  a  committee.  It  was  hu 
opinion,  that  for  their  own  convenience 
and  the  dignity  of  the  House,  they  sbooi^ 
not  lose  their  time  in  inquiries  into  the 
petty  disputes  between  a  court  and  vj 
officers :  they  might  as  well  be  desired  ul 
interfere  between  the  constable  of  tk 
night  and  the  watchmen  of  a  parish. 

Mr.  Presiim  said  it  was  well  knovrn,  tbsf 
fees  to  be  taken  in  a  court  of  law  cooi^ 
not  legally  be  fixed  and  levied  on  the 
subject  by  any  other  power  than  an  act 
of  parliament,  or  long  established  costoo. 
If  this  had  been  done  in  the  present  case. 
as  alleged  in  the  Petition,  and  the  peu* 
tioner  bad  been  suspended  for  resisting  it. 
it  did  not  appear  to  bim  that  the  petitioner 
could  obtain  redress  from  any  other  quar- 
ter than  from  that  House,  .and  he  was, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lockhan  said,  he  did  not  know  how 
the  law  could  in  this  case  give  efiectoal 
relief,  for  though  it  might  affiird  it  to  tfu 
Individual,  it  could  not  grant  it  to  the 
public  at  large,  who  were  to  be  burdenr^ 
by  those  additional  fees.  This  judge  had, 
at  the  time  he  made  this  increase  in  the 
fees  of  the  court,  and  still  has,  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  million  of  people;  so  that  a 
dispute  between  him  and  his  officers  bore 
no  comparison  with  that  of  the  constable 
of  the  night,  and  the  watchmen  of  i 
parish,  as  bad  been  observed  by  an  hoa 
and  learned  gentleman.  It  was  not  os 
account  of  any  thing  that  had  passed  pre- 
vious to  this  rule,  that  this  officer  had  be«s 
suspended.  This  he  averred  on  his  oira 
knowledge.  The  true  question  was,  yuhe* 
tber  be  had  been  Suspended  on  account  of 
resisting  those  fees  as  illegal.  Imme* 
diately  after  this  resistance,  new  accina*' 
tions  were  made«  bat  not  old  ones.    TbeM 
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ew  charges  were  brooght  againsi  him 
ery  suddenly,  withoui  allowing  him  time 
11  flefend  himself;  and  on  two  of  thes6  he 
^as  suspended. 

Mr.  Milna  said  a  few  words  in  fafoor 
»f  the  committee. 

A  divisioniook place  :  For  the  Com- 
Qittee  16 ;  Against  it  2.  There  not  being 
brty  members  present,  the  House  ad- 
ourned,  and  the  motion  was  consequently 
oat. 
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Thunday,  May  \  3. 

Petitions  for  Promulgating  tiib 
[Christian  Rbligion  in  India.]  The  Earl 
>f  Derby  presented  a  Petition  from  the  in- 
babitants  of  Warrington,  praying  that  pro> 
risioo  might  be  made,  in  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  Charter,  for  the  propagation 
of  Christian  Knowledge  in  India.— Ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

liord  Enkme  informed  their  lordships, 
that  he  held  in  bis  hand  foar  Petitions,  of 
which  the  object  was  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings  of  Christian  knowledge  in]  India.    He 
abould  read  to  their  lordships  one  of  these 
Petitions,  which  was  expressed  in  that 
proper  manner  which  entitled  it  to  their 
particular  attention.     His   lordship    pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  whole  of  the  Petition, 
vrhich  was  one  from  the  friends  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  London,  praying,  that  their 
lordships  woiild  advert  to  a  Resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1793,  recom- 
mending the  speedy  introduction  of  Chris^ 
ttan  knowledge  in  India;     and   the  Pe- 
tition concluded,  by  expressing  an  earnest 
wish,  that  in  their  lordships*  regulations 
respecting  India,  tome  provision  might  he 
made  for  this  purpose,  consistent  with  pru- 
dence and  safety.     The   noble  lord  ob- 
served, the  other  Petitions  be  had  to  pre- 
sent were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  he  took 
t  hat  opportunity  of  saying,  although  others 
in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
bad  refrained  from  mentioning,  whether 
they  would    or  would    not  support    the 
prayer  of  similar   Petitions,  he  had  no 
liesitation  in  declaring,  as  far  as  a  peer 
could  pledge  himself  to  any  particular 
course  before  the  subject  came  under  dis- 
cussion, when,  from  conviction,  be  might 
fairly  alter  his  opinion,  that  he  should 
give  bis  support  to  the  prayer  of  these  Pe- 
titions.    It  was,  he  thought,  the  doty  of 
ever}^  man  enjoying  the  knowledge  and 
blessiftgs  of  Christianity,  to  exert  himself 
la  extaoding  tha  same  to  the  uttermost 


corner  of  the  earth.  We  ought  to  recol- 
lect that  the  land  in  which  we  lived  barf 
long  enjoyed  a  series  of  prosperity  and 
happiness,  when  compared  to  those  coan- 
tries  where  darkness  and  superstition  had 
clouded  the  aspect  of  human  affairs. 
At  the  same  time,  his  lordship  desired 
it  might  not  be  understood,  that  he 
meant  to  recommend  an  unqualified  at- 
tempt at  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, but  a^  far  as  it  was  expressed  in 
this  Petition,  he  coincided  in  the  wish, 
that  every  means  should  be  used  for  pro- 
pagating the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  con- 
sistently with  prudence  and  safety  to  our 
eastern  possessions.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  then  presented  a  Petition 
from  Bath,  another  from  Ltskard,  in  Corn- 
wall, a  Ad  a  fourth  from  certain  parishes  in 
the  county  of  Somerset. 

Earl  Grey  presented  a  similar  Petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland,  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  and  Monkwearmooth,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  The  noble  earl,  in 
speaking  his  sentiments  at  this  time,  which 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  (nore 
fully  explaining  at  a  future  period,  should 
olrily  observe,  that  he  thought  every  man 
must  support  the  principle  of  the  prayer 
of  the  Petition.  The  only  consideration 
in  his  mind  was,  how  the  object  so  desirable 
was  to  be  accomplished.  As  far  as  truth 
could  be  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  dis-* 
pelling  those  clouds  of  superstition  which 
had  long  darkened  the  minds  of  the  Indians, 
he  wished  that  no  means  should  be  want- 
ing  for  tbie  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  minds  of  those  unenlightened  people ; ' 
but  if  it  were  meant  that  government 
should  interfere  and  force  this  system 
upon  them,  or  that  such  should  be  the  un« 
restricted  intercourse  of  all  missionaries* 
that  they  should  not  come  under  the  con* 
troul  of  the  government  of  that  empire,  of 
that  they  could  not,  under  circumstances* 
be  even  removed  from  the  country,  theds^ 
sired  effect  would  not,  he  was  certain,  be 
produced,  and  if  such  a  mode  were  to  btf 
proposed,  it  would  not  receive  his  sanction 
or  support.  The  Petitions  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Thurtday,  May  13. 

Duties  on  Martin laus,  &c.  Sugars.] 
On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  House  went  into  a  Com^ 
mittea  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of 
the  doties  on  &gso  the  produce  of  th^ 
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raenl  they  shall  hav«  been  so  informed  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  a  person  disloyal  ind  dis- 
afiected  to  his  Majesty  his  heirs  and  sue- 
•cessorSf  or  not  of  a  peaceable  conduct ;  in 
which  case  they  shall  refuse  to  grant  the 
•aid  certificate. 

(A.  15.)  And  be  it  furtlier  enactedi  That 
no  such  person  as  aforesaid  in  whose  favour 
4he  said  commissioners  shall  so  have  re- 
fused to  certify  in  manner  and  form  afore- 
said, shall  be  capable  of  exercising  any 
episcopal  duties  or  functions  whatsoever, 
within  the  United  Kingdom ; '  and  that  if 
any  such  person  shall,  nevertheless,  as- 
sume and  exercise  any  episcopal  duties  or 
functions  whatsoever,  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor;  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom,  in  planner  as  hereinbefore 
directed. 

(A.  16.)  Provided  always,  •and  it  is 
hereby  further  enacted.  That  the  said 
commissioners,  so  refusing  to  certify  in 
favour  of  any  such  person  as  aforesaid, 
ahall  not,  nor- shall  any  one  of  them,  on 
account  of  such  refusal,  or  by  reason 
thereof,  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  action 
for  damages,  or  any  other  legal  proceed  • 
log  whatsoever. 

R 

(B.  1.)  And  whereas  it  is  fit  and  reason- 
able that  his  Majesty  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, should  be  satisfied  that  no  inter- 
course takes  place  between  any  of  the 
subjects  of  this  realm  and  a  foreign  power, 
which  can  in  any  degree  tend  to  withdraw 
any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  al- 
legiance which  they  owe  to  his  Majesty's 
jacred  person  and  government,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  temporal  or  civil  rights  or 
duties  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects : 
and  whereas  the  laws  made  in  former 
times,  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between 
the  subjects  of  this  realm  and  the  See  of 
Home,  are  of  extreme  and  undistingoishing 
rigour  and  severity  ;  be  it  therefore  en- 
acted. That  the  commissioners  appointed 
and  to  be  appointed  at  any  time  hereafter 
under  this  Act,  as  herein-before  .vpecified, 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively, 
with  the  addition,  in  the  said  commission, 
in  Great  Britain,  of  «lhe  lord  high  chan- 
cellor or  lord  keeper  or  first  commissioner 
of  the  great  seal  for  the  time  being,  and 
of  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  secreta- 
ries of  state  (being  a  Protestant)  or  of  such 
•one  other  member  of  his  Majesty's  most 
bonQQiable  privy  eonncil  in  Great  <Bfitaiu 


(being  a  Protestant)  as  his  Miljesty  bis 
heirs  and  successors  shall  think  fit  from 
time  to  time  to  appoint:  and  wiib  the  ad- 
dition, in  tile  said  .  comnNssioo,  in  Ire- 
land, of  the  lord  high  chancellor,  lorH 
keeper  or  first  commiasioner  of  the  great 
seal  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being*  and 
of  the  chief  secretary  to  tho  lord  lieote- 
nant  or  lord  deputy,  or  other  chief  go- 
vernor, or  governors  of  Ireland  (being  i 
Protestant)  or  of  sucii  one  other  member 
of  the  privy  council  of  Ireland  (being  s 
Protestant)  as  the  lord  lieutenant  or  lord 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  or  go- 
vernors may  think  fit  from  time  to  time 
to  appoint;  and  with  the  further  addition, 
in  the  said  commission,  in  Great  Britain, 
of  such  person  in  holy  orders,  proft*siiiiig 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  shall  be  in 
the  exercise  of  episcopal  functions  among 
Roman  Catholics  in  London ;  and  wiih 
the  further  addition,  in  the  said  commis- 
sion, in  Ireland,  of  the  titular  Roman  Ca- 
tholic .archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dub- 
lin for  the  time  being,  shall  be  and  thej 
are  hereby  appointed  commissioners  under 
this  Act,  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  ex* 
pressed. 

(B.  2.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  en* 
acted,  That  the  said  person  so  exercising 
episcopal  functions,  among  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  London,  and  the  said  titular 
archbishops,  shall,  and  they  are  hereby 
required,  before  they  shall' respectively 
take  upon  themselves  the  execution  of  the 
duties  hereby  vested  in  them,  take  and 
subscribe,  before  two  or  more  of  the  com- 
missioners already  hereinbefore  appointed 
(who  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  administer  the  same)  the  fol- 
lowing Oath^ 

'I  A.  B.  do  swear.  That  I  will,  witb- 
'  out  favour  or  aflection,  hatred  or  malice, 
'  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according 
'  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  discre- 
'  tion,  execute  and  perform  the  duties  of  a 
'  commissioner,  vested  in  me  under  and  by 
'  virtue  of  an  Act,  made  in  the  5Srd  year 
'  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  king  George 
'  the  3d,  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  the  re- 
'  moval  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Disqna- 
'  lifications,  under  which  his  Majesty's 
^  Roman  Catholic  subjects  liow  labour ;' 
'  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
'  publish  disclose  or  make  known,  to  any 

*  one,  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever, 
'  which  shall  come  to  my  knowledge  by 
'  reason  or  in  consequence  of  my  being  a 
'  commissioner  under  the  aaid  Act ;  ex- 

*  oeptiiig  poly  4ach  flMHers  ibd  ihiogt  u 
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*,all  persons,  taking  ipaking  and  subscrib- 
'  iiig  the  Oath  and  Declaration  by  the 
'  jaid  Aci  first  prescribed  to  be  taken  made 
'  and  subscribed,  are  thereby  bound  to  dis- 
*  close.' 

And  that  the  said  Protestant  commis- 
sioners shall  in  like  manner  take  and  sub- 
scribe, before  any  two  of  the  said  com- 
missioners already  hereinbefore  appointed 
(who  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  administer  the  same)  the  fol- 
lowing Oath; 

* 

*  I  A.  B.  do  swear.  That  I  will,  wlihoat 
<  favour  or  affection,  hatred  or  malice, 
'  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according' 
'  lo  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  discre- 
'  tion,  execute  and  perform  the  duties  of  a 
'  commissioner,  vested  in  me  under  and 
'  by  virtue  of  an  Act,  made  in  the  53d. 
'  year  of  the  reiffn  of  his  Majesty  king 
'  George  the  third,  intituled, '  An  Act  for 
'  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
'  Disqualifications,  under  which  his  Ma* 
'  jesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  la- 
'bour;'  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or 
'  indirectly,  publish  disclose  or  make 
*  known,  to  any  one,  any  matter  or  thing 
'  whatsoever,  which  shall  come  to  my 
'  knowledge  by  reason  or  in  consequence 
'4>f  my  being  a  commissioner  under  the 
'  said  Act,  excepting  only  such  matters  or 
'things  as,  by  my  oath  and  duty  of  a 
«  privy  counsellor,  I  am  bound  to  disclose.' 

(B.  3.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  en- 
Mted,  That  the  secretaries  respectively 
tppointed  by  the  commissioners  first  here- 
inbefore, appointed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  shall  likewise  be  the 
lecretaries  of  the  last-mentioned  com« 
missions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
•peciively. 

(B.  4.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  en- 
Kted,  That  three  of  the  commissioners  of 
each  of  the  said  last- mentioned  commis- 
sions in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, shall  form  a  quorum  of  such  com- 
minioners,  and  shall  be  competent  to 
traniact  all  the  business  of  such  commission : 
provided  always,  that  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant members  of  each  of  the  said  .commis- 
sions »hall  be  one  of  each  of  the  said ; 
qoorums;  and  that  due  notice  of  every 
meeting  «hall  have  been  given  by  each 
•ecretary   to  each    and    every    member 

of  fach  of  the  said  commissions  respec- 
tively. 

(B.  5.)   And  it  is  hereby  further  en- 
uted,  That  so  often  as  any  subject  or 
( VOL.  XXVI. ) 


subjects  of  hi^  Majesty  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, shall,  at  any  time  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  receive  any  bull,  dispensation, 
or  other  instrument,  from  the  See  of  Rome, 
or  from  any  person  or  body  whatsoever  in 
foreign  parts,  acting  under  the  authprity 
of  the  said  See,  the  person  or  persons  so 
receiving  the  same,  shall,  if  he  or  they 
be  resident  in  Great  Britain,  within  six 
weeks  after  his  or  their  receiving  the 
same,  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
the  secretary  of  the  said  coinniissioners  ia 
Great  Britain,  to  be  by  him  forthwith 
transmitted  or  communicated  to  the  said 
commissioners,  a  full  and  perfect  copy  of 
the  said  instrument,  signed  with  his  nama 
in  his  own  handwriiing;  and,  if  resident  iii 
Ireland,  shall,  within  the  like  space  of  six 
weeks  after  receiving  such  bull,  dispensa* 
tion,  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  de* 
liver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  a  full  and 
perfect  cT>py  thereof,  signed  with  his  name, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  said  commissioners  in  Ireland,  to  be 
by  him  forthwith  transmitted  or  commu- 
nicated to  the  said  commissioners. 

(B.  6.)  Provided  always,«and  it  is  here-, 
by  further  enacted.  That  if  the  person  or 
persons  so  receiving  such  bull,  dispensa- 
tion, or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  shall 
deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  said  commission  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  within  the  time  herein- 
before prescribed,  a  writing  under  his 
band,  certifying  the  fact  of  his  having  re- 
ceived such  bull,  dispensation!  or  other  in- . 
strument  as  aforesaid, and  shall  accompany 
the  said  certificate  with  the  following 
Oath, 

'I  A.  B.  do  swear,  that   the  instru- 

*  ment  [descrilnng  the  instrument  as  the 
'  case  may  be]  which  -I  hereby  acknow* 
'  ledge  to  have  received  from  the  See  of 
'  Rome  [or,  from  such  or  such  body  or  per- 
'  son,  as  the  case  may  be]  under  the  ao- 

*  thority  of  the  said  See,  does  relate  wholly 
'  and  exclusively  to  spiritual  concerns ;  and 

*  that  it  does  .not  contain  or  refer  to  any 
'  matter  or  thing  which  does  or  can  directly 

*  or  indirectly  affect  or  interfere  with  the 
'  duty  and  allegiance  which  I  owe  to  bis 
'  Majesty's  sacred  person  and  government, 
'  or  with  the  temporal, civil  or  social  rights, 
'  properties  or  duties  of  any  other  of  his 
'  Majesty's  subjects.    So  help  me  God.' 

Which  oath  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  * 
for  the  said  person  to  take  and  subscribe, 
either  before  the  said  commissioners,  iii 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  or 
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before  such  qaorum  thereof  ai  aforesaid, 
who  are  hereby  authorised  aod  empowered 
to  administer  the  same ;  or  in  any  of  the 
courts  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  then  and 
in  e?ery  sach  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  commissioners,  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  respectively,  or  for  such  quorum 
thereof  as  aforesaid,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  judgment  and  discretion,  to  admit 
and  receire  such  certificate,  accompanied 
with  such  oath,  in  lieu  and  stead  of  the  full 
And  perfect  copy  of  the  bull,  dispensation, 
or  other  instrument  hereby  required. 

(B.  7)  And  it  is  hereby  further  enact- 
ed. That  any  such  person  or  persons,  as 
•foresaid,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  re- 
spectively, who  shall  at  any  time  after  the 
Sassing  of  this  Act,  receive  any  such  bull, 
ispensation,  or  other  instrument  as  afore- 
•aid,  and  who  shall  duly  deliver  or  cause 
to  be  delivered,  a  full  and  perfect  copy 
thereof  as  hereinbefore  directed,  or  who 
shall  deliver  or  cause  to  be  deliveMBf  such 
certificate  of  the  receipt  thereof,  accom* 
panied  by  such  oath  as  Is  liei%4nbefor^ 
prescribed,  and  whose  said  cettificate  and 
oath  shall  be*  admitted  and  received  by 
the  said  commissioners  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  respectively,  or  by  sqcb  quorum 
thereof  as  aforesaid,  in  lieu  aod  stead  of 
auch  perfect  copv  as  afore 
free  and  exempt  from  all  pa 
ties  whatsoever,  to  which 
would,  upon  conviction,  be  I 
laws  now  existing  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire 
land  respectively,  against  the  receiving 
•nd  publishing  bulls,  dispensations,  or 
other  instruments  from  the  See  of  Rome, 
or  from  any  authority  or  preteipded  autho- 
rity under  the  said  See :  butthat  any  sach 
Serson  or  persons  so  receiving  such  ball, 
isoensation,  or  other  instrument  as  afore* 
saicl;  and  not  so  duly  delivering  or  caus- 
ing to  be  delivered,  as  aforesaid,  either 
ioch  foil  and  perfect  copy  thereof,  or  such 
certificate  of  the  receipt  thereof,  accom- 
panied by  such  oath  as  is  hereinbefore 
prescribed,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,' 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor; 
and  shall,  in  lien  of  all  pains  and  penalties 
whatsoever,  to  which  he  or  they  would  be 
liable,  by  any  laws  now  existing  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  against  the 
receiving  and  poblishing,  bolls,  oispensa- 
tionk^  or  other  instraments  from  the  See  of 
^ome,  or  from  any  authority  or  pretended 
outhority  under  the  said  See,  be  liable  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom^  in  the  manner 
M  hereinbefore  directed* 
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And  be  it  further  enacted,  Thftt  the  cob- 
roissioners  first  hereinbefore  appointed,  f» 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  respectively, 
shall  meet  and  appoint  their  respcctiTeie- 
cretaries,  and  give  notice  of  sach  nppoiot- 
ments  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal 
secretaries  d^  state  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
the  chief  secretary  of  the  lord  lientenaot 
of  Ireland,  respectively  within 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and  that  all 
and  singular  the  enactments  and  provi* 
sions  of  this  Act  (other  than  those  wbick 
relate  to  the  appointment  of  the  said  first 
named  commissioners  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively)  shall  take  e&ct,  and 
be  of  full  force  and  validity,  immediately 
from  and  after  the  time  at  which  the  said 
first  named  commissioners,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  respectively,  shall  have 
so  met,  snd  so  made  and  notified  the  ap* 
polntlnents  of  their  respective  secretaries 
al  aforesaid. 

In  the  Clause  of  the  Bill,  which  excepts 
from  the  .number  of  offices  generally  open- 
ed to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  sf 
Great  Britain,  and  that  of  Lord  Lieote> 
nant.  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Gover- 
nor or  Governors  of  Ireland ;  it  will  be 
proposed  to  add,  to  these  exceptions,. that 
of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  in 
Ireland;  and  that  of  Commander  in  Chief 
in  Great  Britain* 
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Manchsstex  Justices^  Bii.t.1  A  con* 
Tersation  took  place  on  the  Manchester 
Justices'  Bill,  upon  which  lord  Stanley, 
coL  .Cawthorne,  Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootlcj 
sir  Robert  Heron,  and  other  merabent, 
made  some  observations. 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  was  against  the  prio- 
ciple  of  the  Bill,  inasmuch  as  it  went  to 
introduce  stipendiary  magistrates  in  the 
place  of  that  respectable  class  of  magis- 
trates, who  in  this  county  discharged  the 
functions  of  magistracy  gratuitonsly. .  It 
had  been  said,  that  it  was  not  the  custom 
in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  to  appoint  any 
man  in  trade  a  magistrate,  and  chat  there 
were  but  few  wealthy  men  in  Manchester 
not  engaged  In  trade.  If  there  was  no* 
thing  bat  this  custom  whicli  conld  be  ad* 
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ced  io  favour  of  tht  measore*  he 
.  hoaght  thai  it  would  b«  bettor  to  break 
ufaroogh  it»  and  introdace  into  the  com- 
oaiosioo  lomeofthe  respectable  geotlemeA 
BBMged  in  trade  and  manu^tures. 

Mr.  BaikwrU  said,  that  the  reason  of  the 
role  was*  that  as  a  great  part  of  the  basi- 
iftesaof  the  magistrates  in  Manchester  con- 
ated  in  settling  the  disputes  of  masters 
d  their  workmen*  a  magistrate  who  was 
bimself  concerned,  in  manafactare*  might 
l>e  soapected  by  some  persons  of  having  a 
bisM  one  way*  and  of  not  being  so  impar- 
mial  ma  coold  be  wished.    He  had  no  ob- 
jection,  however*  to  iotrodoce  into  the 
^ommissioa  of  the  peace  for  Manchesterj 
'vrealthy  and  respectable  persons  engaged 
in  trade»  but  not  in  manufactures.  He  had 
mlready  made,  the  offer  if  any  soch  gentle- 
smea  would  pledge  themselves  to  he  act- 
iogr  viMgtstrates,    The  business,  however* 
of   the  sessions  at  Manchester  was  very 
lieavy,  and  the  few  country  gentlemen  in. 
the  oeighboorhood  who  were  magistrates* 
refoscd  to  act  unless  some  more  assist- 
mnce  was  procured  for  them.    Although 
be    highly  approved  of  the  principle  of 
preferring  the    services  of  independent 
gentlemen  acting  gratuitously  to  paid  ma- 
giatrates»  yet  there  were  some  cases  in 
which  it  could  not  be  adopted.    He  con- 
ceived the  case  of  Maiybester  to  be  an 
exception*  and  that  the  present  Bill  was 
necressary. 

The  House  then  divided  :  For  the  Bill, 
47  :  Against  it,  23 :  Majority,  2i. 

Elsction  Bills.]  Mr.  Williams  Wynn 
presented  a  Bill  for  amending  and  render- 
ing more  eflfectual  the  laws  for  the  trials 
of  controverted  elections,  and  returns  of 
anemben  to  serve  in  parliament;  also* 
a  Bill  for  the  more  regular  conveyance  of 
writs  for  the  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament;  and  the  same  were  read  a 
first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
lime  to-morrow* 

LsATBsa  Tax.]  Lord  JUhorpe  rose 
with  a  desire  to  pot  a  question  to  the  hon. 
member*  whose  motion  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  npport  from  the  Commiitei^  on 
the  Leather  Tax*  stood  originally  for  this 
aighc :  seeing  now  that  the  motion  was 
al^red  for  Toeiidav*  the  1 6th  of  May, 
bis  IfHrdahip  wbhed  to  be  informed*  if  it 
was  the  hon.  member's  intention  to  bring 
forward  his  motion  certainly^  on  that 
night. 

Mr.  Sm9m  expreeiod  bit  obligatioo  to 


his  noble  friend,  for  the  opportunity  he 
thus  gave  him  of  declaring  to  the  House 
his  full  intention  to  bfing  the  subject  for* 
ward  on  Tuesday*  the  18th  of  May.  He 
stated  it  to  have  been  his  anxious  desire  to 
have  discussed  this  important  question  on 
this  night,  but  the  Catholic  c^uestion  bav« 
in|f  twice  interfered  with  his  design  of 
bringing  his  motion  forward*  he  had  now 
fixed  upon  Tuesday  next,  when  his  notice 
would  take  precedence  of  all  orders.  . 

Palace  Couet — Peocbbdings  hibpbct* 
ING  Mb.  Ckutchlet.]  Mr.  Brand,  in 
pursuance  of  his  notice,  rose  to  submit  a 
motion  to  the  House  on  the  Petition  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ctutchley*  for* 
merly  prothonotary  of  the  Palace  Court* 
He  entered  at  length  into  a  detsil  of  the 
various  complaints  of  Mr.  Crutcbley 
against  Mr.  Burton  Morris,  the  judge  of 
the  court,  the  abstract  of  which  was*  that 
the  latter  gentleman*  on  receiving  his  ap- 
pointment from  lord  Aylesford,  the  lord 
steward*  on  the  25th  of  February,  1811, 
raised  the  fees  of  the  court*  which  had  not 
been  regulated  since  the  patent  of  its  con- 
stitution was  granted  by  Charles  the  first. 
By  this  innovation,  Mr.  Morris  gained 
about  500i.  per  annum ;  and  in  the  whole 
the  encrease  of  emolument  to  the  variooa 
oflScers  was  about  U,00OL  This  alieratioa 
of  the  fundamental  regulations  of  thecourt« 
however*  did  not  please  Mr.  Crutchley^ 
the  prothonotary*  who  objected  to  exact 
the  new  demands*  and  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  judge  and  this  ofiicer  was  aug- 
mented by  a  previous  dispute  respecting 
some  fees  received  by  Mr.  Crutch  ley  after 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Morris*  but  pre* 
vioos  to  the  adminisiraiion  of  the  oatha* 
A  variety  of  hostile  proceedings  followed; 
«»the  Lord  Steward  and  the  knight  mar* 
shal*  sir  James  Bland  Burgess*  met  upoa 
the  subject*  and  the  termination  was  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Crutchley  from  his  office* 
Under  these  circumstances*  his  Petition, 
after  a  series  of  cbarge^t  of  extortion  against 
the  judge*  prayed  that  an  enquiry  might 
be  instituted  before  a  select  commitieob 
that  the  true  state  of  the  ca^e  might  be  as- 
certained* and  relief  afibrded.  Mr  Brand 
therefore  moved  for  the  appoiniment  of 
soch  committee* 

Mr.  Home,  argued  with  great  warmth, 
that  Mr.  Burton  MtN-ris  was  as  irreproach- 
able and  unassailable  a  character  as  any 
man  in  the  kingdom:  and  that  he  waa 
eagerly  anxious  that  his  conduct  should 
be  enquired  into.    The  Petition  now  pre» 
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sented  was  slufied  fall  of  slander :  it 
charged  the  judge  with  extortion^  and 
With  corrupting  his  confidential  clerk. 
But  this  was  merely  an  ex  pane  state- 
ment. There  was  no  parliamentary 
ground  for  the  present  motion.  Mr. 
Crutchley,  if  injured,  had  another  remedy, 
by  scire  facias  or  action  at  law.  Mr. 
Morris  was  justified  in  what  he  had  done 
by  the  example  of  no  less  men  than  lord 
Holt,  lord  chief  baron  Hale,  and  lord 
Hardwicke.  Though  he  would  readily 
allow  that  it  would  have  been  more  deli- 
cate and  discreet  in  him  not  to  have  al- 
tered the  fees  of  his  court  where  he  was 
himself  to  be  benefited,  at  the  same  time 
he  insisted  that  he  had  acted  with  perfect 
justice  and  honour. 

Sir  F.  Flood  said,  the  Petition  contained 
a  heavy  charge  against  a  judge  of  the  I  opinion,  that  for  their  own  convenience. 


the  established  law  of  the  land.  He 
should  therefore  vote  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  notwithstanding  the 
objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
,  man  (Mr.  Raine,)  that  the  judge  conld  not 
create  fees,  yet  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  it  had  been  determined,  -that  the 
judge  might  limit  fees,  though  he  coald 
not  create  them;  as  such,  he  Ihoagbt 
sufficient  parliamentary  grounds  had  been 
laid,  for  the  Petition  being  considered  bj 
a  committee. 

Mr.  Stephen  said/he  bad  listened  atten- 
tively to  all  that  had  been  urged  on  both 
sides  of  the  subject ;  and  from  what  he 
had  heard  (for  he  was  a  perfect  stranger 
to  both  the  petitioner  and  the  party  com- 
plained of)  he  thought  no  ground  had 
been  laid  for  a  committee.      It  was  his 


land  :  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  true ; 
still  as  it  was  admitted  by  the  hon.  advo- 
cate, that  he  had  acted  with  some  impru- 
dence, it  would  be  better  that  the  matter 
should  go  before  a  committee,  that  all 
might  be  cleared.  In  his  own  opinion,  a 
judge  could  not  alter  the  fees  of  his  court, 
ivitnout  an  act  of  parliament.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  learned  judge 
had  acted  merely  from  error,  and  not  from 
any  desire  of  gain  :  still,  in  a  matter  of 
this  importance,  it  was  fit  that  the  busi- 
ness should  be  properly  investigpited  be- 
fore  a  committee. 

Mr.  WroiiesUy  said,  that  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  this  subject  had  been  dis- 
cussed, he,  had  opposed  the  committee ; 
but  his  reason  for  doing  so  was,  that  from 
the  late  period  of  the  session,  and  the  hon. 
.and  learned  judge  against  whom  the  pe- 
tition was  presented  beine  about  to  set  off 
immediately  on  his  circuit,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  at  that  time  for  any  in- 
vestigation to  have  taken  place.  Now, 
however,  the  case  was  otherwise,  and  as 
he  was  certain  the  hon.  and  learned  judge 
was  desirous  that  every  part  of  his  conduct 
on  the  occasion  complained  of  should  be 
fully  examined  into,  he  would  vote  for  the 
tomraittee. 

Mr.  Wyrm  said,  he  really  could  not  say 
whether  the  court  of  King's-bench  could 
legally  take  cognizance  of  this  matter 
under  a  scire /octof :  if  it, could  not,  the 
House,  being  in  such  cases  the  dernier 
resort  to  which  the  subject  could  appeal, 
ought  to  interfere,  from  the  jealous  eye 
with  which  it  should  always  view  the  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  of  justice,  where  they 
-were  charged  with  acting  contrary  to  the 


and  the  dignity  of  the  House,  they  ahoold 
not  lose  their  time  in  inquiries  into  the 
petty  disputes  between  a  court  and  its 
officers :  they  might  as  well  be  desired  to 
interfere  between  the  constable  of  the 
night  and  the  watchmen  of  a  parish. 

Mr.  Preston  said  it  was  well  known,  that 
fees  to  be  taken  in  a  court  of  law  coald 
not  legally  be  fixed  and  le>ied  on  the 
subject  by  any  other  power  than  an  act 
of  parliament,  or  long  established  custom. 
If  this  had  been  done  in  the  present  caae, 
as  alleged  in  the  Petition,  and  the  peti- 
tioner bad  been  suspended  for  resisting  it, 
it  did  not  appear  to  htm  that  the  petitioner 
could  obtain  redress  from  any  other  quar- 
ter than  from  that  House,  «and  he  was, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  he  did  not  know  how 
the  law  could  in  this  case  give  efiectoal 
relief,  for  though  it  might  atford  it  to  the 
individual,  it  could  not  grant  it  to  the 
public  at  large,  who  were  to  be  burdened 
by  those  additional  fees.  This  judge  had^ 
at  the  time  he  made  this  increase  in  the 
fees  of  the  court,  and  still  has,  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  million  of  people;  so  that  a 
dispute  between  him  and  his  officers  bore 
no  comparison  with  that  of  the  constable 
of  the  night,  and  the  watchmen  of  4 
parish,  as  hdd  been  observed  by  an  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  It  was  not  on 
account  of  any  thing  that  had  passed  pre* 
vious  to  this  rule,  that  this  officer  had  been 
suspended.  This  he  averred  on  his  own 
knowledge.  The  true  question  was,  wbe^ 
ther  he  had  been  Suspended  on  account  of 
resisting  those  fees  as  illegal.  Imme- 
diately after  this  resistance,  new  accusa* 
tioofl  were  made»  bat  not  old  ones.    These 
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new  charges  were  broaght  against  him 
▼cry  suddenly,  without  allowing  him  time 
to  flefend  himself;  and  on  two  of  these  he 
was  suspended. 

Mr.  Mibi€9  said  a  few  words  iii  farour 
of  the  committee. 

A  division  took  place  :  For  the  Com- 
mittee 16 ;  Against  it  2.  There  not  being 
forty  members  preient,  the  House  ad* 
journed,  and  the  motion  was  consequently 
lost. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Tkmnday,  May  1 3. 

PBTITIONS      FOR      PROMULGATING      THE 

Christian  Rbligion  in  India.]  The  Earl 
of  Derby  presented  a  Petition  from  the  in- 
habitants  of  Warrington,  praying  that  pro- 
vision might  be  made,  in  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  Charter,  for  the  propagation 
of  Christian  Knowledge  in  India.— Ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table.  , 

Ijord  Ertkine  informed  their  lordships, 
that  be  held  in  his  hand  four  Petitions,  of 
which  the  object  was  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings  of  Christian  knowledge  in]  India.    He 
should  read  to  their  lordships  one  of  these 
Petitions,  which  was  expressed  in  that 
proper  manner  which  entitled  it  to  their 
particular  attention.     His  lordship    pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  whole  of  the  Petition, 
which  was  one  from  the  friends  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  London,  praying,  that  their 
lordships  would  advert  to  a  Resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1793,  recom- 
mending the  speedy  introduction  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  in  India;    and  the  Pe- 
tition concluded,  by  expressing  an  earnest 
wish,  that  in  their  lordships*  regulations 
respecting  India,  some  provision  might  be 
made  for  this  purpose,  consistent  with  pru- 
dence  and  safety.     The  noble  lord  ob- 
served, the  other  Petitiops  he  had  to  pre- 
sent were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  betook 
that  opportunity  of  saying,  slthough  others 
in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
bad  refrained  from  mentioning,  whether 
they  would   or  would    not  support    the 
prayer  of  similar  Petitions,   be  had  no 
tiesitation  in  declaring,  as  far  as  a  peer 
could   pledge  himself  to  any  particular 
course  before  the  subject  came  under  dis- 
cussion, when,  from  conviction,  he  might 
Ikirly  alter  his  opinion,  that  he  should 
give  bis  support  to  the  prayer  of  these  Pe- 
titions.    It  was,  he  thought,  the  doty  of 
every  man  enjoying  the  knowledge  and 
blessifigs  of  Christianity,  to  exert  himself 
kk  9xtimiing  the  same  to  the  uttermost 


corner  of  the  earth.  We  ought  to  recol- 
lect that  the  land  in  which  we  lived  barf 
long  enjoyed  a  series  of  prosperity  and 
hsppiness,  when  compared  to  those  coun- 
tries where  darkness  and  superstition  had' 
clouded  the  aspect  of  human  affairs. 
At  the  same  time,  his  lordship  desired 
it  might  not  be  understood,  that  he 
meant  to  recommend  an  unqualified  at- 
tempt at  the  introduction  of  Christie 
anity,  but  as  far  as  it  was  expressed  in 
this  Petition,  he  coincided  in  the  wish, 
that  every  means  should  be  used  for  pro- 
pagating the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  con- 
sistently with  prudence  and  safety  to  our 
eastern  possessions.  The  noble  and 
4earned  lord  then  presented  a  Petition 
from  Bath,  another  from  Ltskard,  in  Corn- 
wall, ahd  a  fourth  from  certain  parishes  in 
the  county  of  Somerset. 

Earl  Grey  presented  a  similar  Petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland,  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  and  Monkwearmouth,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  The  noble  earl,  in 
speaking  his  sentiments  at  this  time,  which 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  finore 
fully  explaining  at  a  future  period,  should 
Only  observe,  that  he  thought  every  man 
must  support  the  principle  of  the  prayef 
of  the  Petition.  The  only  consideration 
in  his  mind  was,  how  the  object  so  desirable 
was  to  be  accomplished.  As  far  as  truth 
could  be  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  dis<« 
pelling  those  clouds  of  superstition  which 
had  long  darkened  the  minds  of  the  Indians; 
he  wished  that  no  means  should  be  want* 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  minds  of  those  unenltchtened  people  ; 
but  if  it  were  meant  that  government 
should  interfere  and  force  this  system 
upon  them,  or  that  such  should  be  the  un« 
restricted  intercourse  of  all  missionaries^ 
that  they  should  not  come  under  the  con* 
troul  of  the  government  of  that  empire,  or 
that  they  could  not,  under  circumstances^ 
be  even  removed  from  the  country,  the  de^ 
sired  effect  would  not,  he  was  certain,  be 
produced,  and  if  such  a  mode  were  to  ha 
proposed,  it  would  not  receive  his  sanction 
or  support.  The  Petitions  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Tkwnday,  May  13. 

Duties  on  MARTiNiauB,  &c.  Sugass.] 
On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  House  went  into  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of 
the  daties  on  Sugar,  the  produce  of  th% 
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Islands  of  Martiniqae  and  Goadaloupe  and 
their  dependencies. 

The  Cliancellor  qfihe  Exchequer  s^id,  that 
the  object  of  the  Resolution,  which  he  had 
to  propose,  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  the  sugar-market' of  this  country. 
He  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  stock 
of  sugars  from  our  own  colonies  was  very 
nearly  exhausted,  wbi^e  there  was  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  supply;  and  this 
would  produce  a  very  inconvenient  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  article,  unless  the  sugars 
of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were  per- 
'  initied  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  enter 
.  into  the  consumption  of  this  country. 
For  the  protection  of  our  own  West  India 
planters,  however,  he  meant  that  this 
ahoold  be  only  a  temporary  expedient. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  "  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  (;ommittee«  That  Musco- 
Tailo  sugar,  the  growth  or  production  of 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  and  their  de- 
pendencies, imported  into  Great  Britain 
previous  to  the  12th  of  May  1813,  be  ad- 
mitted to  entry  for  home  consumption  on 
payttient  of  the  duty  of  5«.  per  cwL  above 
the  duty  payable  on  British  plantation 
•ugar,  until  the  average  price  of  Musco- 
vado sugar  of  the  British  plantations,  as 
published  in  The  London  G^«ette  for  four 
weeks  successively,  shall  be  less  than  5'U, 
per  cwt.,  exclusive  of  the  duties  payable 
tbereob.  2.  That  clayed  sugar,  the 
growth  or  production  of  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe  and  their  dependencies,  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  previous  to  the 
12th  of  May  1813,  be  admitted  to  entry 
for  home  consumption  on  payment  of  tHe 
doty  of.  12s.  Sd.  per  cwt.  above  the  duty 
payable  on  British  plantation  clayed  sugsr, 
vntil  the  average  price  of  Muscovado 
aogar)  of  the  British  plantations,  as  pub- 
lished in  The,  London  Gazette  for  four 
weeks  successively,  shall  be  less  than  53»» 
per  cwt.»  exclusive  of  the  duties  payable 
ihereon«" 

Mr.  ElUi  said,  that  ay  this  was  intended 
to  be  only  a  temporary  expedient,  be 
iboold  not  oppose  it;  but  were  it  proposed 
ta  a  permanent  reffnlation^  he  should  con- 
sider it  as  a  breach  of  faith  with  our  own 
West  India  planters.  As  to  the  small 
mmount  of  Bruish  plantation  sugar  now  in 
band,  it  had  arisen  not  from  any  failure  in 
the  produce  of  oor  colonies,  but  from  the 
delay  in  the  conveyance  of  that  produce, 
which  had  arisen  frum  the  mrrangemeots 
•f  the  Admiralty  in  respect  of  convoys. 

Mr.  Murryu  was  onfrif  ndly  to  the  im- 
poaition  of  any  additiooal  duty  on  the 
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foreign  augers,  which;  in  that  case,  wooU 
be  worth  more  for  exportation  than  for 
home  consumption,  and  therefore  were  not 
likely  to  come  into  the  home  market  at  all 

Mr.  Baring  approved  of  the  resolotion, 
because  the  country  stood  in  that  aitua- 
tion  that  it  had  not  more  than  a  fortnight's 
supply  of  our  own  colonial  sugara.  Tbt 
planters  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 
laboured  under  great  hardships,  for  the 
French  government  had  discouraged  the 
importation  into  France  of  the  sogara  of 
those  islands,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  dis- 
gust them  with  our  ascendancy. 

Mr.  liarham  was  not  unfavourable  to 
the  measure,  because,  though  the  p/«aent 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  sugar  might 
give  high  prices  to  a  few  foreign  planter! 
and  merchants,  yet  too  great  a  rise  of  price 
was  always  ultimately  injurious  to  the 
growers.  The  West  India  planters  had 
been  represented  as  a  wealthy  set  of  men, 
and  possessed  of  great  influence  with  the 
taiinister  of  the  day ;  on  the' contrary,  he 
thought  they  had  been  oppressed  oo  every 
occasion,  and  by  almoat every. body;  and 
as  to  their  wealth,  the  greater  part  of 
them  had,  within  the  last  ten  y^ars,  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  ruin. 

Mr.  9V.  Bimdas  wished  to  state,  on  the 
subject  of  West  India  convoys,  that  they 
had  been  regulated  by  the  Admiralty  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  the  merchants 
themselves ;  and  that  there  had  not  been 
the  Qsoal  number  of  running  ships,  from 
the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hanas  of  the 
American  schooners. 

The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to» 
and  the  Report  ordered  to  be  received  to- 
morrow. 

PbTITIONS      fox      PaOMULGATING      THX 

Christian  Reuoion  in  India.]  Lord 
Milion  presented  a  Petirion  from  the 
town  of  Ijceds,  and  from  23  other  places^ 
praying,  that  in  the  event  of  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  bt* ing  renewed, 
provision  might  be  made  for  permiiiing 
missionaries  to  go  to  that  country  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  conrerttng  the  nativea  to 
Christianity.  The  noble  lord  took  this 
opportunity  of  observing,  )bat  the  subject 
to  which  these  Pet iti<ins  referred  waaooe 
of  very  considerable  importance,  and  ought 
to  be  weighed  with  doe  deliberation.  It 
was  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  all 
benevolent  hearta  to  perceive  the  ascen* 
dancy  which  the  true  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  had  obtained  over  the 
mioda  of  the  gioater  part  of  the  popalattoa 
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of  thii  country,  an  ascendmncy  of  which 
there  could  he  no  stronger  proof  thim  the 
desire  which  had  been  aniYersally  marti- 
lestedf  to  extend  to  the  natires  of  India 
thoae  blesttngs  which  they  themselves  en- 
Joyed.  In  carrying  these  wishes  into  ef- 
fect, bowerer,  great  care  ai^d  circumspec- 
tion was  reqoifed.  It  shonld  be  recollected 
that  an  indiscreet  zeal  might  be  attended 
"With  the  worst  consequences,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  any  coarse  which  might  prove 
diagasting  or  offensive  to  the  nttive  In- 
dians, might  lead  to  the  ultimate  orer- 
throw  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
The  House,  he  trusted,  therefore,  when  the 
topic  came  before  them,  would  legislate 
with  that  degree  of  caution  and  prudence 
which  the  interests  of  this  country  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  Indian  government 
required. 

The  Petitions  were  then  brought  up, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Fbbs  or  AssizB  BitL.]  Mr.  Danes 
Gidifyg  after  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Hoase  to  the  hardships  often  experienced 
hy  persona  'tried  for  various  offences 
throughout  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  ini  position  of  severe  fees,  even  after 
their  innocence  had  been  made  manifest, 
mored,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  procuring  returns  of  all  persons 
committed  for  trial,  and  of  all  persons  con- 
▼tcred,  in  England  and  Wales  ;  and  for 
taking  away  or  regulating  the  lees  of 
clerks  of  assise  and  clerks  of  the  peace  in 
certain  cases,  and  affbrding  compensation 
during  existing  interests."— -Leave  was 
accordingly  granted. 

RowAH  CATnottc  Claims.]  Mr.  Pyder 
signified  his  intention  to  'enforce  the  Call 
of  the  Hoo9e  on  Monday  next  most  rigo- 
rooety.  Hia'motive  for  this  determination 
was  a  feeling  of  the  necessity,  be  the  fate 
of  the  Catholic  Bill  what  it  roiffht,  of 
shewing  to  the  country  that  as  full  an  at- 
tendance of  memtiers  had  been  procured 
as  circumstances  would  admit,  during  the 
difcossion  of  ils  merits. 

Sir  /.  C.  Hippukyt  although  he  did  not 
see  a  noble  viscount  (lord  Castlereagh) 
m  hia  place,  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  for  certain  papers,  to  which  he 
had  atloded  on  a  former  night,  to  the 
prodoctioQ  of  which  he  understood,  from 
a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  noble 
lord  that  morning,  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. He  had  also  intimated  his  inten- 
tion to  more  fbr  those  papers  to  the  right 
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hon.  gentleman  the  member  fbr  Dabtitt 
(Mr.  Grattan),  who  had  likewise  declared^ 
that  he  bads  no  objection  to  their  beins 
laid  l>efore  the  House.  It  was  his  wish 
to  have  had  those  documents  produced 
through  the  medium  of  the  Select  Com* 
miitee,  for  the  appointment  of  which  ha 
had  so  ineffectually  contended  on  Taesday 
night,  and,  in  his  labours  to  obtain  which, 
be  was  soccesafolly  repelled  by  the  elo- 
quence and  ability  of  a  right  hon.  gentlo- 
man,  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place 
(Mr.  Canning).  His  devotion  to  the  Ca- 
tholic cause,  he  believed,  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman;  they 
were,  in  fact,  pursuing  the  same  end,  but 
by  different  means.  The  hon.  baronet 
then  began  to  move  for  copies  and  ex* 
tracts  of  letters  from  sir  Charles  Stewart, 
dated  Lisbon,  and  relating  to  the  provt« 
sions  made  by  the  Portuguese  govern* 
ment  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the 
See  of  Rome ;  also,  copies  of  the  resoln* 
tions  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  certain 
other  papers,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  just  entered  the 
House,  and  who  said,  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  hon.  baronet  had  given  notice  of 
this  motion.— Sir  John  Hippisley  said,  ha 
thought  he  had  fully  stated  the  ^object  of 
bis  motion  to  the  noble  lord,  that  morning, 
and  understood  that  no  elections  existed 
to  the  production  of  the  papers  for  which 
he  wished  to  move.  He  apprehended  ha 
had  been  misunderstood  by  the  noble  lord, 
however,  and  l>egged  therefore  now  to 
give  noticci  that  he  should,  on  Monday, 
move  for  the  papers  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded ;  he  begged,  at  the  same  time,  to 
state,  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  throwing  the  sKghtest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  the  Bill  then  before 
the  House.  Having,  however,  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  committee,  without 
effect,  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  doing 
bis  doty,  if  he  did  not  endeavour,  by  some 
other  means,  to  procure  that  information 
which  he  was  so  desirous  the  House  should 
possess.  He  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  was  equally  determined  not  to 
support  it.  It  was  his  intention,  in  the 
committee,  to  endeavour  to  amend  the 
Bill,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  leaa 
objectionable  than  it  wai  at  present ;  and 
it  was  also  his  intention  to  oppose  the 
clauses  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Canning),  which  he  could 
not  help  pronouncing  Inconsistent  with 
the  opinions  which  that  right  hon.  gen- 
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tleman  had  delivered  apon  former  oc* 
caiions. 

Lord  Caallereagh  said,  that  he  had  no 
«bj«ctioir;  generally,  to  the  motion  of  the 
kon.  baronet ;  yet,  at  the  papers  for 
which  he  was  desirous  might  be  of  a  very 
voluminous  description,  he  was  anxious 
Cully  la  understand  the  object  of-  his  mo- 
tion, before  he  gave  his  concurrence, 
.  Sir  J,  C,  HippitUy  assured  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  papers  for  which  he  should 
move,  were  by  no  means  of  an  extensive 
bulk,  and  merely  related  to  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  the  See  of  Rome. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.]  Mr. 
Gratian  moved.  That  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  ihe  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
lo  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Disqualifications  under  which  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now 
labour,  be  now  read  ;  and  the  same  being 
read:  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  next 
moved,  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time. 

Dr.  Dutgemm  rose.  This  was  a  Bill,  he 
laid,  which,  far  front  being  what  it  pur- 
ported to  be,  a  Bill  for  relieving  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  a  Bill 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
in  these  realms.'  A  Petition  had  been 
presented  by  the  right  hon.  movec  and 
was  laid  upon  the  Uble,  calling  itself  the 
Petition  of  the  ProtestanU  of  Ireland, 
prayed  the  unconditional  repeal  of  all  laws 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholics.  That  Pe- 
tition could  not  with  truth  be  called  the 
Petition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
He  had  read  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  names 
subscribed  did  not  altogether  amount  to 
4,000,  of  which  the  name  of  the  right 
hon.  mover  of  the  Bill  (Mr.  Grattan)  was 
the.  third  or  fourth,  while  there  were 
Petitions  signed  by  upwards  of  100,000 
ProtestanU  of  Ireland  against  the  Bill. 
The  names,  whatever  boast  might  be 
made  of  their  length,  were  not  more 
tri^ng  in  number,  than,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  they  were  in  respectanility. 
It  was  not  the  Petition  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  He  looked  over  it  with  some 
attention,  and  found  upon  calculation  that 
it  did  not  contain  more  than  SOO  names 
of  any  note.  The  rest  was  a  collection  of 
obscure  signatures^  unknown  to  any  per- 
son but  themselves  and  their  associates,  of 
revolutionary  characters,  who  had  long 
laboured  for  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and 
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unfortunately  escaped  from  axecntion; 
men  amongst  whom  he  regretted  and  was 
ashamed  to  observe  the  very  few  reapecta* 
bte  persons  who  signed  the  Petition.  This 
Bill  had  neither  more  nor  less  in  view 
Uian  the  scheme  pursued  by  James  the  2d, 
when  he  was  ambitious  of  introduciDg  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  into  England.  It 
was  supported,  too,  by  the  very  same  ar- 
guments of  general  conciliation,  while  in 
fkct,  from  the  principles  of  the  Catholics, 
conciliation  was  impossible.  Before  he  sat 
down,  he  would  demonstrate,  that  the  con* 
ciliatiou  which  the  Bill  was  expected  to 
produce,  must  for  ever  continue  imprmc- 
ticable  ;  that  it  must  continue  impraclica- 
ble  from  the  principles  professed  at  pre- 
sent, and  always  maintained  by  the  Ca- 
tholics tbemselvesi  In  the  pursuit  of  a 
scheme  not  at  all  differing  from  that  now 
in  contemplation,  James  the  2d  lost  hii 
crown.  His  Protestant  subjects  were 
then  convinced  that  it  woi^d  be  ruinous  to 
the  constitution ;  and  if,  from  a  conviction 
of  the  injustice  of  such  a  scheme,  they  de- 
prived him  of  his  crown,  how  could  the 
scheme  be  now  a  just  one  ?  If,  by  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Bill,  it  was  declared  a  jnat  one, 
the  House  should  seriously  consider  bow 
such  a  declaration  would  militate  against 
the  present  succession,  and  subvert  at  once 
all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  If 
James  was  unjustly  dethroned,  the  person 
who  succeeded  him  was  unjustly  crowned ; 
and  what  then  became  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty's title  ?  The  teneU  of  the  Catholics 
to  which  he  alluded,  and  which  in  his  mind 
rendered  conciliation  with  the  Catholics 
impossible^  seemed  to  be  very  little  under- 
stood by  a  great  part  of  the  House.  The 
hostility  of  those  tenets  to  all  friendly  con- 
nection with  Protostants,  he  should  shew 
to  exist.  They  were  unchangeable  and 
constant,  and  could  not  be  abated,  mollified, 
relaxed,  or  altored.  They  inculcated  the 
doctrine,  that  heretics  were  to  be  exter- 
minated by  all  possible  means  in  the  power 
of  Catholics^  and  it  was  only  from  im- 
potence that  such  tenets  were  not  carried 
mto  effect.  Their  impotence  was  the  only 
security  that  Protestants  had.  They  vene- 
rated the  denunciation  like  the  Holy 
Scripture :  with  them  it  was  immutable 
and  fixed.  Those  tenets,  whatever  others 
might  pretend  in  argument,  were  as  un- 
changeable as  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
itself,  and  he  would  olSfer  sufficient  proof 
of  their  unchangeableness.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics held  the  church  to  be  infallible. 
The  church  held   that  the  decrees  of 
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councils  were  as  bimiiog  apdn  conscience 
am  the  Scriptures— the  tenets  to  which 
he  alluded  were  to  be  found  in  those  de- 
crees.   The  consequence  was  clear  with- 
out any  further. reasoning.   They  not  only 
held  the  decrees  of  councils  to  be  binding, 
but  tlie  present  professor  of  theology  at 
Alaynooth  maintained  and  taught*  thfit 
the  decrees  of  the  Pope»  when  not  dissented 
from  by  the  bishops,  were  as  binding  as 
the  decrees  of  a  council.    They  must  re* 
sort  to  the  councils  to  see  what  the  nature 
of  eome  of  those  decrees  were.    The  first 
council  of  Lateraoj  which  decreed  that  no 
faith  was  to  be  kept  with  bereticsj  was 
held    in    1215.      It    also  decreed    that 
when  any  temporal  lord  or  people  de» 
nied    the  supremacy  of  the  rope,  their 
subjects  were  to  be  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  other  princes  were 
commanded  lo  conquer  their  territories 
and   reign  in   their  stead.      It  was  said 
that  these  decides  were  become  obsolete 
from  age.    Christianity  could  not  be  ab* 
rogated  by  time,  and  those  decrees  were 
held  to  be  as  immovable,  as  Christianity 
itaelf— Gentlemen,  before  they  laughed 
at  these  councils  as  antiquated,  ought  to 
consider  that  the  Christian  religion  itself 
was  considerably  more  antiquated;    but 
he  should  be  sorry  that  Christianity,  be- 
cause  it  was  much  older,  should  be  abo- 
lished by  the  comparatively  modern  An- 
ti-christ.     How  could  th^^  call  these  ide- 
crees  antiouated,  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic professor  at  Maynooth  held  up  at 
this  day  to  the  admiration  of  bis  students  ? 
The  professor  at  Maynooth  maintained 
that  the  decisions  of  these  councils  were  as 
binding    as    the    Scriptures    themselves. 
There  was  no  reason  to  say,  that  those 
decrees  were  antiquated  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  divines  themselves  still  maintain- 
ed them.     [The  learned  doctor  here  read 
several  passages  from  the  decrees,  parti- 
colarly  marking  those  paru  which  went 
to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance 
to  heretical  sovereigns^— to  excommuni- 
cate beretics,*-to  render  them  infamous, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  all  privileges  of 
suing  at  law,  of  being  witnesses,  &c.] 
These,  then,  were  the  decrees  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  day  declared  to 
be  unchanged  and  unchangeable:    and 
yet  it  was  proposed  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  Catholics  to  parliament  and  the  bench  ! 
It  was  true,  indeed,  tha^t  those  decrees 
were  not  now  pot  in  execution,  but  this 
proceeded  from  the  inability  of  the  Ca- 
tholics so  to  do.    It  was  otterly  impossible 
(  VOL^  JUtVl. ) 
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to  bind  People  of  this  description  to  any 
security.    The  oaih  uken  by.  all  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  led  to  the  same  effecu 
It  rendered  conciliation  impossible.  They 
swore  to  promote,  and  even  augment  th« 
authority  of  the  Pope.    Dr.  Troy  indeed 
said,  that  a  part  of  this  oath  was  withdrawn 
at  the  desire  of  the  empress  of  Russia. 
He  did  not  know  whether  such  was  the 
case*    The  assertion  rested  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  Dr.  Troy.    There  was  an  oath  also 
taken   by  every  priest  when  he  got  a 
parish,  in  which  he  swore  obedience  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  to  the  decrees  of 
General  Councils,  and  anathematized  all 
heretics  whom  the  church  had  anathema* 
tiaed.     This  was    the  doctrine  of   that 
church,  out  of  which  there  was  no  salva- 
tion.   No  stronger  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
Pope  than  this  could  be  devised  by  human 
ingenuity.    They  were  sworn  to  prevent 
any  encroachment    on    the    regality  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  resist  heretics,  and  perse* 
cute  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ! 
Could  gentlemen  really  believe  that  they 
would  keep  the  oath  prescribed  them  by 
this  Bill,  when  they  considered  the  nature 
of  the  oaths  which  they  took  in  regard  to 
their  own  church,  out  of  the  pale  of  which, 
according  to  the  prominent  doctrines  of 
their  religion,  there  was  no  salvation  } 
Let  genttemen  compare  the  engagements 
of  the  Catholics  to  their  own  church,  with 
the.  oath  required  by  the  Bi]l,p— that  no 
disloyal  person  should  be  recommended 
for  appointment  to  their  vacant  sees ;  and 
when  they  had  made  the  comparison,  they 
might  judge  what  was  the  value  of  this 
security.     But  since  objections  were  made 
to  the  oldness  of  the  council  of  Lateran* 
he  would  give  them  a  more  modern  ii^ 
stance.    The  council  of  Constance  came 
next.     It  was  held  in  about  200  years 
after  the  former,   and   promulgated   ita 
dkta  from  141 4  to  1 4 1 8.    Its  decrees  were 
also  maintained  as  bindine  by  the  same 
professor  at  Maynooth.    This  council  dew 
clared  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Pragne* 
heretics.    They  bad  the  protection  of  the 
emperor  Sigismund ;  but  it  being  decreed, 
that  all  oaths  and  promises  to  heretics 
were  null  and  void,  as  tending  to  the  pre- 
judice of  ihe  church,  the  protection  of  the 
emperor  went  for  nothing.    He  had  en- 
gaged for  their  safe  conduct  to  and  from, 
and  at  the  council.    This  he  stated,  but 
the  council  soon  silenced  his  scruples,  by 
passing  a  decree,  that  any  engagement 
with  heretics  was  to  be  considered  as  null 
and  voidt  if  the  keeping  it  should  be  pre* 

(I) 
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jadicial  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 
The  council  of  Bazil  was  the  next,  and  its 
decrees  were  admitted  as  well  as  the  rest. 
The  deci^ees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which 
sat  from  1545  to  1503,  confirmed  the 
decrees  of  the  former  councils  :  and  yet 
these  two  were  strongly  recommended  in 
ld09  by  the  Maynooth  professor, '  cum 
'  rattonibusdogmatum/  The  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance confirmed  by  the  latter,  was,  that 
John  Huss  and  his  companion,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  himself,  whose 
protection  they  had,  were  burned,  burned 
alive,  and  yet  the  professor  at  Maynooth 
took  pains  to  preach  obedience  to  the  de- 
crees of  these  councils.  This  council  of 
Trent  was  defended  by  professor  Delahoy, 
as  a'  manuale  doctrinae'  and '  compendium 
omnium  precedentium  conciliorum.'  Here 
was  a  set  of  Christians  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  Protestants— a  set  of  men  who 
were  the  notorious  and  unchangeable  ene- 
mies of  the  Protestants,  and  who  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  a' foreign  poten- 
tate. They  professed  not  to  burn  the 
heretics,  for  tb«  church  never  shed  blood, 
they  only  turned  them  over  to  the  se- 
cular arm,  which  finished  what  the  church 
had  begun.  These  were  the  unchange- 
able decrees  which  the  professor  def(inded 
in  the  fullest  manner.  Here,  then,  was  a 
sect  demanding  of  parliament  to  admit 
them  to  all  the  privileges  of  Protestants  in 
a  Protestant  country  ; — a  sect  which  still 
avowed  and  defended  tenets  and  doctrines 
which  must  render  them  irreconcilable 
enemies  to  the  Protestants,  and  which  was, 
besides,  subject  to  a  foreign  power.  But 
if,  as  they  said,  these  decrees  of  councils 
were  as  unchangeable  and  binding  as  the 
holy  Scriptures,  he  again  asked,  by  what 
oaths  imposed  by  Protestants  could  these 
people  be  bound  ?  It  was  perfectly  absurd 
to  expect,  that  they  should  constitute  any 
iecarity  whatever.  There  was  an  esta- 
blishment for  which  they  annually  voted 
the  supplies  by  which  it  was  maintained, 
while  those  connected  with  it,  refused  to 
take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  required  by 
their  own  government,  and  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  a  foreign  potentate. 
If  all  the  CathoKcs  asked  were  granted  to- 
morrow, they  woold  still  refuse  to  take 
this  oath.  Why  did  they  not  take  the 
Oath  ofSupremacy  ?  If  they  took  that  oath, 
there  might,  perhaps,  be  but  little  dif- 
ference in  that  House  on  the  subject.  Bui 
then  it  was  argued  in  their  favour,  that 
•veo  their  rtfuMl  to  take  that  oath  proved, 
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that  they  Kad  a  regard  to  oaths  imposed 
by  Protestants ;  for  nothing  but  such  oatb« 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  their  attaining  tbe 
object  of  their  wishes.  This,  however, 
was  easily  explained.  They  made  a  dis-t 
tinction  in  their  oaths.  The  Oath  of  So- 
premacy,  for  instance,  related  to  an  article 
of  faith  ;  and  to  take  such  an  oath  would 
be  considered  as  an  abjuration  of  their 
whole  religion  :  in  other  matters  they 
would  take  oaths  without  holding  them- 
selves bound  to  fulfil  the  engagemenu 
thus  contracted ;  for  other  oaths,  according 
to  Dr.  Troy,  and  all  their  other  theolo- 
gians, were  not  binding,  according-  to  the 
decrees  of  the  church,  which  were  tin* 
changeable.  He  had  already  exposed 
the  folly  of  supposing  these  decrees  were 
abrogated,  because  they  were  ancient,  or 
obsolete,  as  they  had  been  called.  They 
might  as  well  say  the  law  of  our  Saviour 
was  obsolete :  and  no  more  attended  to,  as 
contend  that  because  these  decrees  were 
old  they  were  not  considered  binding.  If 
these  were  held  to  be  abrogated  because 
twelve  hundred  years  had  passed  since 
they  were  issued,  it  might  with  eqnal 
reason  be  contended  that  the  law  of  our 
Saviour  was  also  abrogated,  as  that  was  so 
much  older.  They  valued  decrees  ac- 
cording to  their  antiquity,  and  to  forsake 
a  point  of  ancient  faith  was  esteemed  a 
mortal  sin.  Their  slavery  to  the  Pope  was 
an  open,  notorious,  undeniable  doctrine, 
for  he  had  with  his  own  hand  extracted  it 
from  their  books  of  theology.  The  Ca- 
tholic bishops  were  slaves  to  the  Pope,  as 
the  Catholic  clergy  were. to  them,  and  in 
Catholic  countries  the  lower  classes  were 
slaves  to  the  clergy;  while  the  Pope 
himself  was  the  slave  of  Buonaparte. 
Buonaparte  had  made  him  subservient  to 
all  his  wishes.  He  had  got  him  to  crown 
him,  and  to  declare  that  no  foreign  bishop 
should  have  power  in  his  dominions.  *  Re- 
specting these,  the  language  of  Buonapart6 
was,'  **  that  they  had  employed  their  spi- 
ritual  influence  to  injure  him,  and  that  it 
had  been  demonstrated  to  him,  (the  learn- 
ed doctor  begged  the  House  particularly 
to  attend  to  this)  that  the  exercise  of  such 
power  as  they  had  possessed  in' his  domi- 
nions was  inconsistent  with  the  interests 
aud  independence  of  France,  and  the  safety 
and  dignity  of  his  throne."  This  con- 
queror had  declared,  according  to  the 
Moniteur,  sometime  during  the  year  1 809, 
<hat  it  was  unsafe  to  allow  any  foreign 
bishop  to  have  influence  in  his  dominions, 
for  they   had   employed  their  spiritual 
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power  to  injare  him,  and  he  conceived 
that  the  spiriioal  superiority  of  a  foreign 
prince  was  hortfal  to  the  glory  of  France. 
This  bad  been  the  opinion  of  Boonaparte; 
he  had  refused  to  suffer  foreign  inflQence 
in  France,  and  had  obliged  the  Pope  to 
reatde  there,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to 
atir  out  of  his  dominion.   Was  it  consistent 
then  that  in  a  Protestant  country  the  Pope 
should  be  allowed  to  hare  greater  autho- 
rity than  even  in  Catholic  countries }  In 
fact,  the  Pope  was  permitted  to  exercise  a 
much  higher  authority  over  the  Irish  Ro* 
man  Catholic  clergy,  than  he  was  allowed 
to  maintain  over  the  clergy  of  France. 
Here,  then,  was  a  sect  which  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  placing  the 
Pope  on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and  giving 
bim  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country ;  and  upon  such  a  people,  they 
were  talking  of  conferring  political  power 
and  aiming  at  conciliation,  which  was  ut« 
terly  impossible.    They  had  a  manual, 
indeed,  which  directed  them  not  to  tell 
lies,  and  enforced  some  other  moral  duties; 
but  that  related  only  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves.   To  violate  oaths  imposed 
by  heretics,  when  the  good  of  their  church 
required  it,  was  with  them  neither  a  lie, 
nor  breach  of  any  moral  duties.    Such 
oaths,  according  to  their  doctrines,  were 
absolute  nullities.    They  thought  that  the 
Protestant  religion  ought  not  even  to  be 
tolerated.    The  learned  doctor  then  pro- 
ceeded severely  to  censure  the  Bill,  and 
asserted  it  was  of  more  consequence  to 
Buonaparte  to  get  this  Act  passed  than  to 
obtain  twenty  continental  decrees.     By 
means  of  this  Act  he  might  be  able  to  stir 
up  a  revolution  in  this  country  and  accom- 
plish its  ruin.     This  he  could  easily  shew. 
Buonaparte  named  the  Pope,  the  Pope  the 
bishops  over  whom  he  had  great  power; 
the  bishops  named  the  clergy,  with  whom 
they  could  do  what  they  pleased,  and  the 
clergy  had  boundless  influence  over  the 
people ;'  and,  in  fact,  mi^^ht  be  said  to  go- 
vern them.     He  now  called   upon   the 
House  to  see  what  Buonaparte  had  done, 
lie  had  not  only  got  the  nomination  of 
the  bishops  into  his  own  power,  but  he 
had  prohibited  the  bishops  from  nominat- 
ing a  single  priest  without  the  approbation 
of  the  prefect  of  the  province.    Yet  while 
this  was  done  in  France,  a  Catholic  coun- 
try, here  all  restrictions  were  to  be  re- 
moved, and  Catholics  were   to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
lo  England  they  were  desirous  to  place 
the  Pope  on  one  side  of  the  throne,. and 


make  him  as  it  were  a  partner  in  the  go* 
vernment  A  manual  had  been  read  to 
the  House  which  forbade  lying  and  swear- 
ing, but  that  was  between  Catholic  and 
Catholic ;  he  apprehended  it  extended  not 
to  their  connexions  with  heretics.  He 
wished  the  House  to  look  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  to  be  thui 
favoured  here  in  other  countries.  They 
would  not  tolerate  the  Protestant  religion 
where  they  had  power.  For  proof  of  this 
they  had  only  to  look  at  the  first  article  of 
the  New  Constitution  of  Spain,  where  it  was 
enacted  that  the  Catholic  religion  should 
be  the  religion  of  that  country,  and  no 
other  religion  should  be  tolerated.  Ann* 
ther  proof  of  this  he  had  lately  met  with 
in  a  work  which  he  bad  read,  wherein  is 
was  stated  (this  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
feeling  of  his  Holiness  to  a  Protestant  peo- 
ple) that  Buonaparte  had  proposed  to  the 
Pope  that  all  religions  should  be  tolerated  ' 
and  freely  exercised  in  France.  What 
had  been  the  answer  of  the  Pope— of  the 
present  Pope  ?  The  proposition  was  vio* 
lently  rejected,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
canons  of  the  Romish  church,  and  as  being 
likely  to  lead  to  the  most  shocking  conse- 
quences. And  for  this  his  Holiness  was 
highly  praised  in  a  work  in  three  volumes^ 
lately  published  by  a  Mr.  Keating,  or  a 
Mr,  Delahoy.  The  passage  was  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume,  page  43.  The 
right  hoh.  gentleman  who  had  amused  the 
House  so  much  on  a  former  evening,  had 
certainly  displayed  much  wit  and  humour, 
but  he  (Dr.  Duigenan)  could  not  think  this 
was  a  laughing  matter,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  gravest  and  most  important  question 
that  ever  came  before  the  House.  To  bim 
it  appeared  a  most  serious  question,  affeet* 
iog  as  it  did  the  constitution  of  the  coon- 
try,  a»  it  had  been  since  the  year  1658, 
the  first  year  of  Elisabeth,  when  the  oath 
of  supremacy  was  first  enacted,  which 
afterwards,  in  the  5th  of  Elisabeth,  every 
man  was  obliged  to  take  by  law  before  he 
could  sit  in  parliament  The  right  hoa> 
gentleman  bad  stated  it  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  do  something  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics,  but  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
own  words,  (which  he  quoted)  it  was  clear 
he  had  no  intention  of  admitting  Catholics 
to  places  of  trust  and  power.  After  this 
how  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Can« 
ning)  could  think  the  clauses  he  had  pro- 
posed founded  on  any  thing  that  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  countenanced, lie  (Dr.  Duice- 
nan)  did  not  know^  He  contended  Mr. 
Pitt  had  never  giyen  tocb  instructions  t^ 
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lord  Cornwallis  representing  the  Catbolici, 
as  be  had  been  stated  to  bave  gifen.  He 
had  bimself  beard  Mr.  Pitt  deny  baving 
given  such,  and  he  (Dr.  Daigenan)  was 
•atis6ed  he  was  too  great  a  minister  to  do 
io,  or  think  of  placing  known  enemies  to 
the  state  in  places  of  trust  and  powers 
This. was  contrary  to  the  whole  conduct 
of  his  life,  and  such  statements  were  pre* 
judicial  to  the  character  of  that  renowned 
statesman.  Mr.  Pitt  had  never  mentioned 
any  specific  plan :  and  from  his  opposition 
to  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  1790,  to  re- 
peal the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  as 
well  as  from  several  other  passages  in  his 
speeches,  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Pitt  could 
not  bave  consented  to  have  given  political 
power  to  those  whose  principles  were  in- 
velerately  hostile  to  the  British  constitu* 
tion*  It  had  been  said;  that  Mr.  Pitt  bad 
authorised  the  publication  of  certain  state* 
mentSi  that  the  ministry  who  went  out  in 
1800  would  not  accept  of  any  situation  in 
the  government,  unless  large  concessions 
were  made  to  the  Catholics.  This,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Pitt  bad  openly  denied ;  and 
lord  Cornwallis  bad  stated,  that  be  bad 
not  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  pub- 
lication  of  any  such  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Pitt  was  too  wise  a  mi- 
nister ever  to  bave  admitted  to  parliament 
and  the  great  offices  of  state  those  whose 
doctrines  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  be  loyal  subjects.  He  hoped  no  gen* 
tieman  would  in  future  amuse  himself  with 
endeavours  to  unravel  that  wonderons 
statesman's  designs :  such  a  design  was 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  to 
suppose  it  was  an  insult  to  his  memory. 
He  wished  to  kno#  what  could  be  the 
great  grievances  of  which  the  Catholics 
bad  to  complain  just  at  this  time,  that 
they  should  publish  a  manifesto  like  that 
which  they  had  just  sent  forth  to  the 
world,  in  which  a  noble  lord,  the  judges 
(one  excepted),  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  .were  treated  with  the  most  viru- 
lent abuse.  This  publication,  too,  con- 
tained menaces  which,  .but  for  the  coun- 
tenance they  had  lately  met  with  in  this 
House,  the  Catholics  would  not  have  dared 
to  have  thrown  out.  But  for  this  counte- 
nance  and  support,  they  would  not  bave 
dared  to  act  as  they  bad  acted  ;  knowing 
their  own  impotence,  they  would  bave 
been  more  cautious,  knowing  that  it  took 
the  Protestants  but  one  month,  in  1798, 
to  put  them  completely  down,  and  know- 
ing that  the  Protestants  were  ready  again 
to  put  them  down  in  the  same  manner. 
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Every  means  bad  iMen  resorted  to,  to 
swell  the  importance  of  the  Catholics. 
Their  numbers  bad  been  greatly  ex* 
aggeratedy  and  the  House  had  been  re- 
peatedly told  of  the  sorrows  of  five  mil- 
lions of  their  sufiering  brethren.  The 
whole  population  of  Ireland  did  not  eac- 
oeed  four  millions  of  persons,  and  it  waa 
admitted  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  that 
in  Irelandi  there  were-  800,000  Protes- 
tants.— It  had  been  stated  that  the  estab- 
lished church  of  Ireland  cost  the  country 
annually  20,000«000f.,  which  was  trans- 
mitted out  of  the  country  to  absentees* 
who  were  the  bloodsuckers  of  the  nation. 
The  income  off  the  established  cbarcbj  it 
appeared,  on  a  careful  calculation,  did  not 
exceed  382)000/.  This  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  expence  of  tbe  established 
church,  was  like  their  vain  boasting  of 
their  numbers.  In  some  parts  of  their 
late  publications  they  represented  them- 
selves to  be  in  a  state  of  depression  and 
extreme  poverty,  yet  in  others  they  made 
a  most  magnificent  display  of  their  num- 
bers, their  wealth,  and  their  power,  with 
as  much  regard  to  truth  as  was  observed  in 
their  20  million  church  expence  story. 
They  boasted  of  the  greatness  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  had  not  above -a  50th  part  of  tbe 
real  property  of  tbe  country,  and  not  a 
1 0th  of  the  personal  property.  In  tbe 
same  spirit  they  had  represented  tbe  in- 
come of  tbe  JBoard  of  First  Fruits  to 
amount  yrarly  to  20,000/.  He  was  him- 
self a  member  of  tbe  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
and  could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  it 
bad  never  yet  exceeded  400/.  per  annum. 
He  mentioned  these  things,  to  shew  tbe 
monstrous  falsehoods  they  were  capable  of 
sending  forth  to  the  world.  It  was  said 
the  Catholics  were  fighting  our  battles. 
He  admitted  that  we  had  Irish  troops  in 
our  armies.  But  as  to  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors,— in- 
stead of  constituting  one-half  of  our  force, 
as  had  sometimes  been  stated,  there  was 
not  in  the  army  and  navy,  including  mili- 
tia, above  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  A 
considerable  misapprehension  arose  front 
considering  the  Irish  as  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  whereas  the  whole  of  the  ofiicert, 
and  one-half  of  tbe  soldiers,  were  Irish 
Protestants.  The  cause  of  so  many 
Roman  Catholics  being  found  in  the  army 
was,  that  the  condition  of  the  soldier  was 
so  much  more  eligible  than  that  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  at  home,  that  their  priests 
eoold  not  prevent  them  from  enlisting. 
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In  spile  of  them  they  would  enlist ;  and, 
notwiifattanding  all  that  had  been  said  of 
the  advantages  which  the  union  of  theCa- 
iholtcs    and  Protestants    wooM    give   in 
adding  to  oor  military  force,  he  was  conA* 
deiu  that  the  passing  of  this  Bill  wouM  not 
cause  one  man  to  ent^r  the  army»     In 
speaking  of  the  Irish  in  the  service,  it  was 
a  common  practice  to  assume  that  every 
Irishman  most  be  a  Catholic     Of  the 
Irishmen  now  in  our  army  and  navy,  half 
were  Protestants.     He  hoped  no  one  would 
be  induced  to  vote  for  this  Bill  from  the 
menacing  tone  of  the  Catholics.     If  they 
dared  to  stir,  they  would  be  put  down  in 
•  monlhy  as  they  had  been  put  down  on  a 
former  occasion.    The  learned  gentleman, 
reverting  to  the  Pope,  observed,  that  he 
was  much  more  formidable  as  the  slave  of 
Boouapart^,  than  when  he  was  free.    The 
argument  that  the  present  abject  situation 
of  the  Pope  must  preclude  all  apprehen- 
sions was  futile ;  he  was  never  formidable 
from  his  temporal  power,  but  from  his  in^- 
fluence  over'the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
mt  present  being  the  slave  of  Buonaparte, 
his  influence  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
ever.     He  would  now,  if  the  prayer  of  the 
Caiholica  was  granted,  have  to  decide  on 
the  legilrmacy  of  children,  on  the  claims 
of  Catholics  to  estates,  to  settle  disputed 
titles,  and  this  alone  would  give  him  great 
influence  among  them.     His  spiritual  au- 
thority was  necessarily  attended  with  civil 
influence,  as  any  one  most  perceive,  who 
considered  the  power  of  excommunication, 
and  that  over  their  sacrament  of  marriage. 
He  could  not  approve  of  this  Bill.     He 
could  not  consent  to  repeal  the   1st  and 
5th  of  ESisabeih,  the  Acts  of  Uniformity, 
and  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.     If 
these,  which  had  been  pronounced  by  our 
best  lawyers  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  the 
constitution,  were  to  be  repealed,  he  wish- 
ed  to   know    where    they    would    stop. 
With  all  the  boasting  of  the  Catholics, 
they  had  not  among  them  a  tenth  part  of 
the  property  of  the  country ;  and  if  this  Bill 
Were  passed,  there  would  be,  he  would  not 
say  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  but 
in  the  course  of  two  sessions,  the  most  in- 
famous impositions  practised  to  procure 
the  return  of  members  to  parliament  by 
means  of  40f.  freeholders.    What  secu- 
rity   could   the    ProtestanU  have   when 
those  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  into 
parliament,  that  they  would  not  overturn 
all  the  oaths  and  other  means  which  had 
been  provided  to  secure  their  loyalty? 
Where    could    they  stop  if  once  they 


brought  such  a  party  imUf  parlinnent^ 
That  it  would  be  a  considerable  parly,  he 
bad  no  doubt*  A  40f.  freeholder  was  ge- 
nerally a  labourer  who  had  a  piece  of 
land  about  an  acre,  or  frequently  less^  far 
which  he  paid  as  high  a  rent  as  any  othar 
person  would  pay,  but  be  paid  it  with  hia 
labour.  On  this  be  raised  a  little  misara* 
ble  hovel,  which  in  Ireland  was  commonly 
called  a  cabin.  To  make  this  he  built 
three  mud  walls,  the  fourth  being  svpi^ 
plied  by  the  bank  of  a  dry  ditch.  He 
made  one  hole  in  it,  which  he  called  • 
window,  and  another  which  served  for  a 
door.  The  hole  which  served  for  a  whfidow, 
served  also  for  m  chimney  to  let  oat  the 
smoke;  and  to  keep  out  the  cold  of  • 
nighty  these  holes  were  stopped  with  hay. 
The  owner  of  such  a  place  goes  and  regit* 
ters  himself  as  a  freeholder.  He  sweam 
that  he  has  a  freehold  of  his  own,  wonb 
40s.  a  year — after  payment  of  his  rent, 
though,  in  fact,  it  was  rented  as  high 
as  it  possibly  could  be,  but  then  it  was  not 
paid  in  money  but  in  labour.  These  free- 
holders had  so  much  increased  of  late 
years,  that  in  one  county,  where  there 
were  formerly  400  votes,  there  were  now 
11,000. — By  which  means  the  elective 
franchise  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
meanest  of  the  populace.  These  practiceu 
would  become  still  more  prevalent  if  the 
Bill  passed,  and  in  less  than  20  years  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  return  60  out  of 
the  100  members,  while  30  would  be 
added  to  the. party  in  England.  The  Ca- 
tholics always,  however  they  might  differ 
in  other  things,  in  any  thing  that  apper^ 
rained  to  religion,  slick  tosether  like  a 
flock  of  bees.  They  would  thus  obtain 
a  dangerous  influence  in  the  state,  as  they 
might  be  expected  to  say  to  the  minister 
when  he  had  any  particular  measure  to 
carry,  "  If  you  will  do  so  and  so  for  us, 
we  will  support  you  with  such  effect,  that 
the  opposition  shall  not  dare  to  shew 
themselves ;  we  will  carry  this  favourite 
measure  of  your's  for  you,  provided  you 
in  return  enable  us  to  accomplish  the 
object  which  we  have  in  view."  They 
would  get  possession  of  all  the  places  of 
trust  and  profit  in  Ireland,  but  they  would 
not  stop  there.  The  petitions  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics  had  been  signed  by  all  those 
who  were  anxious  the  two  countries  should 
be  separated.  They  wished  to  repeal  the 
Union,  and  have  the  whole  of  the  repre- 
sentation to  themselves  ;  and  this  gained, 
was  it  not  to  be  expected  they  would  try 
to  do  that  which  they  had  attempted  lA 
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the  reign  of  Jamei  2,  to  separate  the  two 
countries  ?  In  less  than  20  years,  if  the 
Bill  passed,  that  would  be  seen.    This 
^untry  would  again  have  to  send  over  an 
army  to  conquer  Ireland.     Bat  if  the  se- 
paration should  be  effected,  they  ought  to 
consider  in  time  how  Great  Britain  could 
aland  alone  in  the  present  state  of  Europe. 
They  ought  to  consider  what  might  be  the 
consequences  of  passing  this  Bill.    For  hit 
own  part  he  was  now  a  very  old  man ;   he 
had  lived  past  the  time  usually  allotted  to 
the  life  of  man,  even  in  the  Scripture,  and 
could  not  expect  to  live  to  see  that  which 
lie  ieared,  but  at  the  close  of  bis  life  he 
was  sorry  to  see  the  constitution  in  dan*- 
ger*    He  had  no  chance  of  living  to  see 
these  calamities :  but  he  had  a  regard  for 
the  constitution,  and  for  that  reason  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  give  this  warn- 
ing.   To  shew  the  implacable  hostility  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  and  their  disloyalty 
to  the  crown  and  the  state,  he  noticed 
their  conduct  in  1809.    When  the  Catho- 
lics, at  a  synod  held  at  Tulloch,  in  Ire- 
land, by   an  unanimous  resolution,    ap- 
proved of  that  bull  of  the  Pope  which  con- 
firmed the  elevation  of  Buonaparte  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  France,  whereby  they 
acknowledged  that  usurper,  with  whom 
we  were  ut  war  as  sovereign  of  France,  to 
the  exclusion  of  its  lawful  king,  and  sanc- 
tioned a  system  which  deprived  all  those 
inhabitants  o(  France  of  their  estates  who 
would   not  submit  to  the  new  order  of 
things.    This  was  not  a  concern  of  reli- 
gion, bat  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  their 
king.     What  right  bad  they  'to  signify 
their  approbation  of  that  bull }    It  was 
done   from  a  wish  to  conciliate  Buona- 
parte with  a  view  of  procuring  his  assist- 
ance ?  The  conduct  of  the  Catholics  had 
been  such,  that  instead  of  giving  what 
they  did  not  at  present  possess,  there  were 
he  thought  good  reasons  for  withdrawing 
the  elective  franchise  from  them.     What 
could  be  expected  from  people  of  this  de- 
scription ?  It  had  been  argued  that  as  the 
elective  franchise  had  been  given  to  the 
Koman  Catholics,  they  ought  not  to  with- 
hold the  representative  privilege.     But  in 
his  opinion,  the  argument  proved  the  re- 
yerse  of  what  those  who  urged  it  intended 
it  should  prove.     If  the  possession  of  the 
elective  franchise  rendered  it  necessary 
for  Roman  Catholics  to  have  the  represen- 
tative privilege,  then,  in  his  opinion,  they 
ought  to  be  deprived  even  of  the  elective 
franchise.    What  right  had  they  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  any  foreign 
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power  ?  If  we  were  one  nation,  Uie  people 
in  both  countries  ought  to  be  placed  ia 
this  respect  on  the  same  terma*      Tha 
Acts  which  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  by 
the  Bill,  were  the  1st  and  5th  of  Eliza* 
beth,   the  25th  of  Charles,  and  also  the 
SOth,  commonly  called  the  Corporatioa 
Act    But  he  would  contend  that  the  Re« 
gent  was  bound  to  preserve  all  these  Acts, 
He  wished  to  know  how,  consistently  with 
the  pledge  given  in  the  Coronation  Oath« 
the  sovereign  could  give  his  assent  to  the 
Bill.    They  all  knew  what  had  been  the 
feeling  of  the  •  King  on  the  subject  ;    and 
how  could  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  ia 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majeaty,  dd 
that  for  him,  which  had  his  reason  beea 
spared,  he  would  not  have  done  himaelf  if 
It  was  idle    to    argue,  that,  if  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  legislature  abould 
agree  to  the  meavure,  the  sovereign  would 
be  bound  to  assent  to  it.     That  would  be 
to  make  a  cypher  of  the  King:    for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  no  power  to 
dispense  with  the  obligation  of  the  Coro- 
nation Oath.     The  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  took  a  review  of  the  ar- 
guments of  a  learned  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Plunkett),  ridicuhng  the  nature  of 
the  corporation  oaths;  and  opposed  to  bis 
authority  the  opinion  of  a  great  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  when  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the 
30ih  of  Charles  2.    It  was  laid  down  then, 
that  the  Romanists  ought  to  be  contented 
with  the  protection  of  their  persona  and 
properties,  and  that  if  that  Act  were  to  be 
repealed,  it  would  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  state.    He  had  already  adverted  to 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  which  contained 
a  declaration  that  the  Pope  had  no  power 
in  temporals.     But  that  doctrine  was  con- 
trary to  the  decision  of  their  councils,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  by  them  of 
no  validity.     The  Popes  had  exercised 
temporal  power  in  the  cases  of  Henry  3 
and  Henry  4,  of  France,  and  in  the  caae 
of  Henry  8,  and  £lizabeth,  in  England. 
When   they  asserted  doctrines  then,  ao 
contrary  to  what  had  been  the  practice  of 
Popes  and  the  authority  of  councils,  did 
not  the  House  feel  the  contempt  in  which 
their  present   declarations    ought   to  be 
held  ?    Then  as  to  the  opinions  of  their 
universities,  a  great  deal  had   been  said 
about  the  opinion  which  many  foreign 
Catholic  universities  had  given  about  cer- 
tain points  that  were  alleged  to  be  tenets 
of  their  faith.     He  did  not  mind  the  opi* 
uions  of  those  Catholic  uoiferiities.  There 
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i^ere  many  instances  of  important  cases 
I  eft  to  their  opinion,  in  which  half  of  those 
ainiTersities  were  on  one  side  and  half  on 
ft  he  other.   This  was  the  case  when  Henry 
8,  wished  to  divorce  his  queen  Catharine, 
a  he  opinions  of  those  universities,  Douay, 
Salamanca,  Surbonne,  &c.  had  been  taken 
on  the  subject;  and  one  half  decided  that 
bis  marriage  was  inTalid  and  incestuous, 
^rbilst  the  other  half  declared  it  to  be 
lawful  and  perfect.     The  fact  was,  they 
-wrere  bribed  on  both  sides — on  one  by  the 
agents  of   Henry  8,— on   the  other  by 
those  of  Charles  5 ;  and  it  was  remarkable 
that  Bonner  was  one  of  the  agents  of 
Henry  8,  in  the  distribution  throughout 
Sarope  of  the  bribes  to  the  universities. 
But  as  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  let 
themselves  speak.     Dr.  Milner  (a  laugh) 
yes.  Dr.  Milner,  notwithstanding  the  sar- 
donic smile  on  the  countenances  of  the 
hon.    gentlemen — ^Dr.  Milner,  who  was 
the  general  agent  for  all  the  Catholics  of 
£ngland  and  Ireland,  maintained  that  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  was  to  be  measured 
by    expediency;     and  Tyr.  Lanegan,  an 
Irish  titular  bishop,  held  nearly  the  same : 
in  short,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  hold- 
ing them  by  any  oaths ;  even  the  Doctor 
Sabtilis  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  the  other  night  entertamed  the  House 
with  so  much  wit  and  humour — even  that 
same  doctor,  Thomas  Aquinas,  held  that 
an  oath  might  be  broken,  if  after  having 
taken  it  a  person  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  fact  which  if  he  had  known 
previously  would    have    prevented    him 
from  taking  it.     But  the  same  doctrine 
had  at  a  still  later  period  been  maintained 
by  the  Pope :   when  to  appease  an  insur- 
rection of  his  subjects  in   Hungary,  the 
emperor  of  Germany  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  them,   and  took  an  oath   to 
observe  it  faithfully,  the  Pope  in  1712  is- 
sued a  bull,  declaring  both  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  and  the  obligation  of  the 
oath  to  be  void.      He  objected,  therefore, 
to  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  and  particularly 
lo  the  amendments  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Canning.)     These  amend- 
ments provided,  that  certain  commissioners 
should  be  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  recom- 
mend any  individual  to  a  bishopric  whom 
they  should  not  believe  to  be  lo3ral.     This 
was  the  only  security  provided.     But  it 
was  impossible  they  cTould  be  loyal  whilst 
they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  unless  loyalty  to  the  Pope  were 
meant.     When  the  Veto  was  rejected,  the 
right  boo.  gentlemaa  was  put  to  it  to  find 
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out  some  other  security.  The  Veto  gave 
to  the  crown  an  absolute  nomination  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  but  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  amendments  gave  the 
crown  no  power,  though  they  would  give 
to  the  commissioners  some  interest.  The 
clauses,  however,  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  had  thought 
such  ample  security,  were  disapproved  by 
the  Catholic  clergy ;  and  Dr.  Troy  had 
publicly  said  that  he  considered  those 
clauses  respecting  the  church  as  worse 
than  the  Veto.  The  Veto,  it  was  to  be  oh* 
served,  bad  been  objected  to,  because  it 
gave  a  power  to  the  crown  to  controul  the 
appointment  of  the  bishops.  The  substi-> 
tute  proposed  for  this  was  the  communica- 
tion of  private  intelligence  by  the  bishops, 
&c.  to  the  Secretary  of  State*  of  any  bulls, 
&c.  What  power,  however,  did  this  give 
to  the  crown,  except  that  it  might  turn 
into  great  advantage  to  the  bishops  them-^ 
selves?-— But  supposing  any  person  to  fail 
in  fairly  and  fully  communicating  all 
such  information,  the  only  punishment 
was  that  they  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom,  without  any  provision  even  be- 
ing made  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
should  be  sent  out.  Even  should  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stood  pass,  he  was  well  con* 
vinced  it  would  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Catholic  Board*  who  would  at  once  say, 
that  they  could  not  approve  of  it  because 
the  nomination  of  the  bishops  belonged 
to  the  Pope.  He  saw  even  by  the  papers 
received  this  day,  that  Dr.  Troy  had  seat 
a  deputation  to  the  Catholics  to  intimate 
his  entire  disapprobation  of  the  Bili.-*["  It 
is  not  so''  observed  a  memtwr  sitting  near 
the  learned  gentleman.]«-He  had  seen  it 
stated  in  the  public  papers,  and.  had  no 
other  authority  for  his  assertion.  Under 
all  these  circumstances  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  move,  that  instead  of  '  now' 
the  «'  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
three  months." 

Mr.  Charles  Groni,  jun. 

Sir; — In  presuming  to  oflfer  myself  to 
your  notice,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
the  theological  topics  which  have  been 
urged  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gen« 
tieman.  I  should  not  indeed,  under  any 
circumstances,  feel  myself  qualified  to  do 
so;  at  present,  I  am  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  making  the  attempt,  because, 
and  I  say  it  with  the  most  sincere  deference 
for  the  hon.  gentleman,  for  whose  venera- 
ble age  and  many  virtues  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  I  think  that  I  heard  the 
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■ame  argamenU  from  him  in  the  last  les* 
akm,  and  that  I  then  had  the  tattsfaction 
of  hearing  those  arguments  completely 
answered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
the  floor  (Nir.  Canning.)  The  learned  gen* 
tieman  has  complained  of  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  this  question  has  been 
pressed  by  its  friends  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House.  I  think  they  might  with  at 
least  as  much  reason  complain  of  the  war* 
like  tone  which  has  run  through  the  whole 
of  his  speech.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot  ima* 
gine,  how  it  is  possible  to  come  to  this 
discussion  with  other  feelings  than  those 
of  reluctance  and  regret.  For  sorely  the 
exclusion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fel- 
low subjects  from  the  common  lot  of  the 
empite,  must,  in  every  view  of  the  case, 
be  in  itself  an  eTil,  forced  upon  us  per- 
haps by  imperious  circumstances,  and  to 
which  we  submit,  in  order  to  avoid  still 

Greater  evils  ;  yet  independently  const* 
ered,^and  in  itselC  an  evil.  We  should, 
therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  approach 
this  discussion  with  the  feelings  with  which 
we  should  consult  in  common  respecting 
a  common  misfortune— with  an  anxious 
wish  rather  to  discover  the  means  of  its 
removal,  than  to  invent  arguments  for  its 
•opport ;  and  if,  after  full  investigation, 
inch  a  system  be  found  absolutely  neces* 
aary;  it  should  be  regarded  not  as  a 
blessing  to  be  cherished,  but  an  evil  to  be 
endured.  I  cannot  therefore  allow,  that 
this  system  can  be  legitimately  defended 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  constitution. 
It  it  an  exception  to  the  general  role; 
it  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  spirit  of 
oor  policy ;  imposed  upon  us,  if  you  please, 
by  irresistible  considerations ;  yet  still  a 
deviation.  It  is  not  an  integral  part  of 
the  constitution,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
justified  on  its  own  grounds,  and  not  on  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  It  may  be 
called  constitutional  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  any  calamity  to  which  we  sub* 
mit  in  order  to  avoid  a  heavier  evil,  may 
be  complimented  with  that  title ;  but  it 
can  never  be  classed  among  those  privi- 
leges of  which  the  free  people  .of  this 
country  are  so  justly  proud.  It  can  never 
be  defended  with  the  same  spirit  and  tem- 
per with  which  we  <lefend  the  Bill  of 
Rights  or  Magna  Cbarta« 

There  is  nothing  in  truth  so  amiable  in 
this  system  as  to  make  us  particularly 
anxious  to  give  the  credit  of  it  to  our  con« 
•titution.  If  we  may  judge  by  its  effect^i 
never  was  a  system  invented  more  perni- 
cious apd  fatal    It  proceed!  apoa  ideaa 
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irreconcilable  with  any  notions  ef  well-re-t 
gulated  freedom.  It  creates  a  breed  dis- 
tinction between  two  classes  of  subjects  of 
the  same  state;  and  thus  destroys  that 
harmony  and  fellow-feeling  which  are  es- 
sential, not  only  to  the  happiness,  but  to 
the  very  existence  of  an  empire.  It  not 
only  creates  a  distinction,  but  it  produces  a 
degradation  of  the  one  class  and  an  extrava- 
gant exaltation  of  the  other.  It  produces 
a  sense  of  depression  which  tends  to  check 
the  expansion  of  the  moral  faculties,  and 
to  retard  the  progress  of  improvement  and 
civilization.  Nor  is  this  profound  wnse  of 
depression  a  new  sensation.  It  is  not  now 
for  the  first  time  experienced.  The  wound 
has  long  been  rankling  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Irish  people.  It  is  not  an  insulated 
feeling.  It  comes  loaded  and  sharpened 
with  all  that  is  gone  before ;  aggravated 
by  the  recollections  of  history  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  fathers.  The  bitter  con* 
tests  which  took  place  between  the  two 
countries,  from  the  moment  of  their  first 
acquaintance,  might  naturally  have  been 
expected ,  to  excite  in  that  people  an 
alienation  with  respect  to  England, 
amounting  even  to  antipathy.  That 
disposition  gathered  strength  in  its  pro- 

gress ;  till  the  war  which  followed  the 
Evolution  of  I6S8,  finally  broke  the  pride 
of  Ireland,  and  consummated  the  oppres- 
sion which  had  been  accumulating  for 
ages.  The  struggles  of  that  period  ceiled 
forth  the  most  powerful  and  malignant 
passions  of  the  human  mind,  all  that  wai 
dark  in  bigotry,  or  fierce  in  national  pride, 
all  that  was  inflexible  in  loyalty,  and  in- 
vincible in  the  love  of  freedom.  That  do* 
mestic  quarrel,  aggravated  by  every  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  peculiar  malig- 
nity to  civil  warfare,  left  behind  it  many 
a  painful  thought  and  bitter  recollection  ; 
it  left  the  thought  of  mutual  Crimea  and 
sufferings;  of  injuries  inflicted  and  re- 
ceived; of  disappointed  hopes,  of  malice 
unsatiated,  of  Vengeance  unappeased ;  it 
left  the  thought  of  days  of  conflict  and 
nights  of  suspence  and  pain ;  of  alternate 
success  and  defeat.  It  left  on  the  one  side, 
the  restless  galling  and  feverish  remem- 
brance of  shame  and  humiliation ;  on  the 
other,  the  proud,  but  not  peaceful  recollec- 
tion of  ultimate  triumph*  These  animo- 
sities, however,  fierce  as  they  were,  might 
have  gradually  worn  away.  A  generous 
policy  would  have  assisted  tbe  healing  in- 
fluence of  time.  A  wise  policy  would 
have  abstaiped  from  counteracting  ihat 
infloenco^    But  what  aball  we  aay  of  tba 
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policy  which  seemed  to  tremble  only  lest 
ibe  sorrows  of  ttiat  period  should  be  too 
»oon  forgotten.    We  invented  a  system  of 
wbicb  it  was  the  merit  to  keep  alive  those 
&nimosiiies,  to  revive  what  was  cold,  to 
ren<  w  what  was  fading,  and  thas  to  stamp 
afresh  on    every  generation    the  crimes 
atnd  follies  of  the  preceding.    We  wished 
to  transfuse  that  spirit  into  the  genius  of 
our  civil  liberties.     We  polluted  the  code 
of   tbo  national  legislature  with  its  efFu- 
Bions.     We  attempted  to  make  it  immor* 
lal    by  uniting  it  with  the  immortality  of 
she    constitution, '  and   hung   the    bloody 
ppoils  of  those  unhallowed  victories  round 
the  altars  of  a  pure  and  beneficent  faith. 
That  ay  stem  has  completely  answered  its 
purpose.     It  has  succeeded  in  correcting 
the  influence  of  time,  in  rescuing  exttn* 
^uished  crimes  and  decaying  resentments 
from  oblivion ;  and  in  thus  trani^mitting. 
Slot  only  unimpaired,  but  strengthened, 
from  age  to  age,  all  the  anguish  and  indig- 
nation of  the  first  defeat,  all  the  flush  and 
wantonness  of  the  first  conquest.     We  see 
iu  effects  in  the  practical  developement 
of  that  fatal  watch-word,  the  Protestant 
ascendancy.    By  this  expression,  I  do  no.t 
mean  that  just  ascendancy  of  mild  laws  and 
humane  government  which  is  implied  in 
the  very  formation  of  every  society;  and 
which   must  peculiarly  be  maintained  in 
Ireland,  so  long  as  the  Protestant  if  the 
established  religion  of  that  country.     I  do 
not  mean  that  ascendancy  which  is  per* 
fectly  consistent  with  the  utmost  benevo- 
lence between  the  subject  and  the  ruler, 
which   tends  to  cherish  a  spirit  not    of 
sUvish  submission  nor  yet  of  indignant 
resistance  I  but  of  generoug  and  unbought 
loyally.    I  ipean  that  other  ascendancy 
which  is  grounded  on  contempt  and  sus- 
picion and  hatred ;  which  exalts  one  class 
on  the  ruins  of  another ;  which  mixes  it- 
self with  the  daily  intrrcourse  of  man  and 
mtn ;  which  poboiis  the  whole  course  of 
life,  civil  anil  domestic ;  which  operates  as 
a  standing  insult  to  the  Catholics,  as  a 
fresh  triumph  daily  renewed  to  the  Pro- 
testants ;    and   which  even  in  the   hour 
of  mirth  and  conviviality  reminds  the  Ca- 
tholics that  they  are  a  vanquished  people. 
So  long  as  this  ascendancy  is  maintained, 
there  will  be  always  a  bar  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.     I  know  there  are  other 
evils  of  which  she  has  reason  to  complain. 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  these  evils  have 
excited  the  serious  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  I  trust  ihey  will  be  to  a  great 
degree  removed  by  the  benevolent  mea* 
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sures  which  are  now  in  progress;  but 
while  this  vindictive  principle  is  allowed 
to  operate,  it  will,  I  fear,  tend  very  much  < 
to  retarci,  if  not  to  defeat  the  effect  of  those 
measures.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  attempt 
to  improve,  to  conciliate,  to  civilize ; 
amidst  the  profusioil  of  all  your  benefits, 
there  is  one  region  beyond  the  range  o( 
kindness  ;  there  is  one  barren  spot  which 
no  blessed  influence  can  visit,  which  no 
conciliation  can  reach,  no  benevolence 
ameliorate.  And  aupposinff,  that  in  every 
other  respect  you  succeeded  in  securing 
the  affections  of  Ireland,  still,  while  this 
remains,  you  are  never  safe.  If  at  any 
time  (and  no  government  is  exempt  front 
this  contingency)  a  serious  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction should  be  given,  you  have 
before  hand  provided  a  rallying- point  for 
all  such  discontents.  You  have  prepared 
a  fortress,  in  which  the  unburied  resent- 
ments may  be  treasured  up  and  reserved 
for  the  day  of  vengeance,  and  in  which 
every  malignant  propensity  may  find  a 
congenial  climate.  Every  minor  grief, 
every  inferior  sorrow  will  here  fly  folr 
shelter  and  protection*  You  cannot  ex* 
cite  a  single  passion,  without  striking  the 
chord  to  which  all  the  strong  passions  re« 
ply.  You  cannot  awake  a  single  feeling 
of  jealousy  without  rousing  a  host  of  ani- 
mosities that  ever  keep  watch  round  the 
master  grievance.  If  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  hope  that  the  other  means  of 
conciliation  which  we  may  have  success- 
fully used,  will  be  effectual  to  counteract 
any  evil  consequences  of  popular  discon- 
tent; I  fear  a  slight  knowledge  of  human 
nature  will  prove  that  hope  to  be  un- 
founded. For  these  considerations  of 
benefits  received  and  obligations  incurred, 
do  indeed,  in  the  hour  of  peace  and  good 
will,  conciliate  and  unite  men ;  but  in  the 
moment  of  irritation  they  serve  only  to 
exasperate  discontent  and  add  bitterness 
to  hostility.  « Quseres  apod  Concordes 
'  vincula  caritatis,  apod  inscnsos  incita- 
'  menta  irarum  sunt.' 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  penal  code  has 
in  fact,  as  to  its  really  obnoxious  part, 
been  repealed,  and  that  these  arguments 
are  therefore  inapplicable.  I  know.  Sir, 
that  the  system  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  abandoned  ; 
but  it  is  not  all  abandoned.  The  spirit 
still  lives;  the  principle  is  active  and 
avowed.  So  long  as  a  fragmenUof  it  rs* 
mains,  the  same  mind  will  haunt  the  ruins* 
There  will  be  always  something  to  check 
harmony  and  conndence,   something  t% 
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alienate  and  irritate.  In  order  to  establish 
a  new  system,  we  must  begin  by  plough- 
ing ap  the  foundations  of  the  old.  But  to 
confess  the  truth,  that  part  of  this  system 
which  is  still  preserved,  appears  to  me  at 
least  as  objectionable  in  principle  and  as 
galling  in  practice  as  any  of  those  which 
have  been  exploded.  I  allude  to  the  ex- 
clqsion  of  the  Catholics  from  this  House. 
Although  this  exclusion  is  approved  by 
some  very  high  authorities  to  which  every 
man  gladly  pays  deference ;  I  must  re- 
gard it  as  a  violation  of  the  first  principle 
of  the  constitution.  The  constitution  re- 
quires that  the  representatives  should  be 
chosen  by  the  electors  from  among  their 
own  body.—- The  expulsion  of  the  Catho- 
lics from  the  House  of  Commons  seems  to 
me  to  have  been '  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the 
most  overt  act  of  emulsion  from  the  pri- 
vileges and  rights  of  the  constitution  that 
could  have  been  committed,  I  believe  it 
is  one  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Irish,,  (at  least  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,)  that  they  have  no 
sense  of  the  moral  obligation  of  obeying 
the  laws.  I  do  not  bring  this  as  a  charge 
against  that  people.  I  mention  it  with 
pity  and  regret*  It  is  an  effect  of  the 
system;  and  the  great  cause  of  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  they  feel  no  identity  of 
interest  with  the  powier  from  which  the 
laws  issue— they  feel  that  the  laws  do  not 
flow  from  themselves,  that  they  are 
enacted  by  men  with  whom  they  have  no 
common  points,  who  differ  from  them  in 
manners  and  habits,  and  above  all,  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  who  precisely  on  account  of 
that  difference  forbid  them  to  share  in  the 
legislation.  From  such  impressions,  is  it 
surprising  if  such  consequences  should  fol- 
low ?— iBut  how  will  you  correct  this  evil  ? 
—Give  them  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
government.  Give  them  to  know  that 
there  is  a  spirit  in  parliament  which  can 
sympathise  with  theirs.  Let  them  regard 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  as  flowing  frotn 
their  own  body  through  their  represen- 
tatives. 

Sir  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  the 
shame  of  my  country ;  but  it  is  lamenta* 
ble  to  consider  ho^  few  have  been  the  ad- 
vantages which  Ireland  has  reaped  from 
her  intercourse  with  England.  Since  the 
commencement  of  that  intercourse,  Eng- 
land  has  advanced  in  prosperity ;  she 
has  acquired  renown;    she  has  achieved 

? greatness  by  sea  and  land  ;  she  has  suf- 
ered  indeed  some  reverses  of  fortune; 
but  on  the  whole«  her  path  has  been  a 
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stream  of  light  and  fame.    What  a  monra- 
fol  contrast  to  this  spectacle  does  afflicted 
Ireland  present!-    There  it  is  the    aame 
dark  succession  of  crime  and   tniaery — 
a   dismal  monotony   of    inflictions    and 
penalties ;  or  if  there  be  any  variety,  it 
is  the  variety  which  springs  from    more 
intense  suffering,  and  aggravated  oppres- 
sion.    How  melancholy  is  it  that    those 
periods  of  our  history  to  which  we  recur 
with  the  fondest  exultation,  should  to  her 
be  memorials  of  a  very  different  meaning ! 
Every  fresh  sera  of  oar  greatness  has  to 
her  been  a  new  aera  of  depression.      Our 
very  blessings  have  worn  to  her  a  wither- 
ing aspect     Her  humiliation  has  always 
kept  pace  with  our  aggrandisement : 
"  Id  equal  paths  our  guilt  and  glory  ran.*' 
Look  back.  Sir,  if  the  retrospect  be  not 
too  painful,  I  will  «not  say  to  our  first  ac- 
quaintance with  that  kingdom*  but  look  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  us  m  reign  of 
glory,  to  Ireland  a  reign  of  terror.     JLook 
at  the  Restoration,  to  us  a  day  of  Joy,  to 
Ireland  signalised  only  by  the  pre^rence 
given  to  the  claims  of  regicide  vsorpen 
over  the  rights  of  a  brave  and  loyal  peo- 
ple.   Look  at  the  Revolution  from  which 
we  date  our  liberties,  and  she  dates  her 
subjugation.    The  brilliant  reign  of  Anne, 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  HanoTer«  the 
war  of  1745,— all  these  were  to  Ireland 
periods   of  misfortune  and   degradatioa 
But,  it  seems,  in  return  for  these  evils, 
they    have  our  constitution.     Why*    Sir, 
have  they  our  constitution }  What  do  they 
know  of  our  constitution,  but  by  its  penal- 
ties and  privations  ?  They  hear  indeed  of 
its  excellencies,  but  how  do  they  see  them 
practically    exemplified  ?  They   hear   of 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  they  find  them* 
selves  under  a  ban  of  exclusion.     They 
hear  of  those  minor  offices  in  corporate 
towns  which  flatter  the  innocent  vanity  of 
men,  and  give  them  a  local  distinction ; 
they  find  that  those  offices  are  denied  to 
them.    They  hear  of  the  trial  by  jory ; 
they  find«  that  in  consequence  of  the  ex* 
isting  laws  which  preclude  Catholics  from 
being  sheriffs,  the  juries  are  almost  en- 
tirely composed   of  Protestants.     They 
hear  of  the  elective  franchise ;  they  are 
told  they  possess  that  franchise;  they  ap- 
proach to  the  exercise  of  it,  they    find 
themselves  fettered  by  restrictions  which 
the  constitution  in  no  other  instance  recog- 
nizes.    Is  this  the  British  constitution  r  Is 
it  here  we  would  send  a  foreigner  to  study 
our  constitution  t  It  may  have  some  re- 
semblance to  it— it  may,  if  you  please,  ba 
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aa  aukward  imiuiion  of  U*— a  system  cast 
ID  some  broken  mould  of  the  constitution, 
but  certainly  not  stamped  glowing  and 
alive  from  its  finished  excellence. 

If  this  system  be  injurious  to  Ireland,  it 
is  no  less  so  to  the  empire  at  large.     The 
very  loss  of  so  much  talent  and    spirit 
\%hicb  are  now  proscribed  from  contribnt- 
ing  to  the  common  cause,  is  a  most  serious 
loss.     Is  it  consistent  with  any  principles 
of  political  science*  that  so  large  a  class 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  common  feelings 
and  interests  ?  Can  that  empire  be  called 
secure,  or  happy,  or  flourishing,  the  one 
fourth  of  whose  population  is  allowed  to 
lie  fallow;  of  which  so  main  a  limb  is 
paralysed?    Let  it  be  supposed,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  that  circumstances  had 
been   reversed  ;    that  the  Catholics  had 
possessed  the  ascendancy  in  Ireland ;  and 
bad  goTemed  the  Protestants  according  to 
the  existing  code  of  penal  restrictions. 
What  would  have  been  the  result !  What 
an  extinction  of  individual  and  national 
glory !    How  many  transcendant  names 
would  have  been  swept  from  our  annals ! 
What  darkness  instead  of  the  light  which 
the  genius  of  Burke  has  shed  over  the  last 
thirty  years !  Lord  Wellington  would  have 
been  wanting  to  the  destinies  of  his  coun- 
try ;    and  the  liberator  of  Spain    might 
have  been  content  to  head  an  Austrian 
brigade.    We  should  not  have  known  what 
pathos  is  united  with  the  comic  powers  of 
Sheridan.    We  should  not  have  listened 
to  that  most  able  and  argumentative  speech 
(Mr.  Plunkett's)  which  on  a  late  oebate 
on  this  subject  so  powerfully  commanded 
tlie  attention  and  applause  of  the  House. 
We  should  never  have  heard  that  voice 
(Mr.  Grattan'fl)  which  first  dissolved  the 
fetters  of  Ireland,  and  which  now  in  a  new 
sphere  under  other  circumstances,  still  with 
undiminished  eloquence  pleads  the  same 
cause ;  that  voice  which  will  soon«  I  trust, 
be  called  no  longer  to  marshal  our  efibrts 
io  the  pursuit*  hut  to  proclaim  onr  success; 
no  longer  to  animate  the  battle,  but  to 
channt  the  triumph. 

It  were  well  indeed,  if  under  present 
circamstances,  that  portion  of  the  empire 
ooatd  be  called  inactif  e  or  paralyzed.  If 
you  could  extinguish  the  faculties  which 
jroa  imprison,  if  you  could  crush  the  feel- 
mgi  which  you  attempt  to  fetter,  if  you 
coald  sweep  those  four  millions  from  the 
bee  of  your  empire,  you  might  speak  of 
safety ,—  a  miserable  cowardly  safety  in- 
deed, yet  something  which  might  give  a 
pretext  for  that  aamet    But  here  tMre  is 


no  sleep,  no  torpor.  Here  is  active  life 
shained.  Here  are  beating  hearts  and 
kindling  pulses  condemned  to  inactivity 
and  servitude.  Here  on  the  one  hand,  is 
nature  routing  the  mind  and  prompting 
the  genius  to  aspire ;  on  the  other,  is  man 
restraining  the  powers,  quenching  the 
light  of  the  passions,  and  beating  down 
the  aspirations  of  genius.  Ob,  vain  and 
impotent  struggle!  Do  you  think  you  can 
vanquish  the  laws  of  nature?  Yon  may 
drive  these  p9issioos  from  their  natural 
course,  but  you  cannot  destroy  them,  jron 
cannot  make  them  idle.  If  you  deprive 
them  of  their  proper  sustenance,  they  will 
seek  out  other  and  more  pernicious  ali- 
ment. If  yoo  exclude  them  from  their 
native  theatre,  they  will  open  for  them- 
selves new  scenes  of  action.  If  you  forbid 
them  to  rally  round  the  throne  and  the 
constitution ;  they  will,  they  must  exer- 
cise themselves  in  a  manner  injurious  to 
both.  Thus  it  is,  that  your  efforts  are 
productive  only  of  danger  to  yourselves. 
Yqu  cannot  remove  the  means  of  harm, 
but  you  take  away  all  incentives  to  good. 
You  exasperate  rage,  without  disarming 
vengeance.  You  bind  the*  strong  man, 
but  yoo  leave  his  locks  unshorn. 

But  it  seems,  that  even  if  all  this  be 
true,  yet  there  is  something  in  popery  ah* 
solutely  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  any  well  organized  government.  Really, 
Sir,  I  was  both  surprised  and  grieved  to 
hear  the  learned  doctor  retailing  once 
more  those  charges  against  the  Catholics 
which  I  had  hoped  might  have  been  al* 
lowed  to  rest  in  the  oblivion  which  they 
so  well  deserve.  Is  it  not  singular  that 
we  should  be  gravely  addressed  by  argu* 
ments  which  are  refuted  by  the  experi* 
ence  of  every  day  ?— We  are  told  that  the 
oaths  of  Catholics  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  binding;  and  yet  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, the  oath  of  a  Catholic  is  taken  against 
a  Protestant  in  the  most  solemn  cases,  in 
cases  of  property  and  of  life.  We  are 
told  that  Catholics  do  not  acknowledge 
the  obligations  of  treaties;  and  yet  Eu- 
rope has  lived  for  ages  upon  the  faith  of 
treaties.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
with  respect  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
the  contracting  parties  to  which  con- 
sisted both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
that  the  Pope,  even  while  it  was  under 
negociation,  protested  against  it,  refused  to 
hare  a  share  in  it,  and  publicly  declared  it 
null  and  void ;  and  yet  the  Protestants 
felt  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Catholic  powers,  and  althou^ 
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since  that  time»  that  treaty  has  been  dts* 
claimed  and  declared  of  no  obligation  by 
more  iban  one  Pope,  it  continaedtill  the 
French  Revolution  the  standing  law  of 
Europe.  We  are  told  of  the  bigotry  and 
intolerance  of  the  Catholics ;  and  yet  no 
religion  "has  produced  greater  instances  of 
univhrdal  charity^  I  should  not,  however, 
now  have  adverted  to  this  topic,  if  I  had 
not  lately  met  with  a  passage  which  may 
throw  some  light  upon  it;  and  as  a  proof^ 
how  far  this  reproach  may  be  true,  I  shall 
beg  to  read  to  the  House,  an  effecting  de* 
claration  taken  from  the  dying  mouth  of  a 
distinguished  Catholic,  of  one  who  was 
eminent  for  his  attachment  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  and  who  indeed  fell  a  martyr  to 
that  attachment.  "  I  pity  with  all  my 
heart  our  brethren  who  may  be  in  error; 
but  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  them  ;  and 
1  do  not  the  less  love  them,  all  in  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  what  Christian  charity 
teaches  us.''— -These  words  occur  in  the 
last  will  of  Louis  XVI.  Such  was  the  in- 
tolerance bequeathed  by  that  monarch  to 
bis  successors  on  a  Catholic  throne ! 

How  diflTerently  do  we  judge  of  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics!  How  differently  do 
we  judgiB  of  the  same  facts  accordingly 
as  they  are  connected  with  the  one  or  the 
other  of  those  dasses!  If  I  were  to  relate 
to  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  who  might  not  have  a  very  lively 
recollection  of  that  portion  of  our  history, 
that,  at  a  period  when  religions  differenoea 
ran  high,  and  the  Catholics  were  the  pre- 
dominant party,  the  most  unfounded  and 
atrocious  calumniea^were  industriously  cir- 
culated against  the  Protestants ;  that  the 
fury  of  a  Catholic  mob  thirsted  only  for 
blood  ;  that  many  Protestants  were  seized 
and  condemned  upon  frivolous  pretexts ; 
and  that  at  length,  amidst  others  of  infe- 
rior name,  one  nobl^  victim  was  selected. 
If  I  were  to  add,  that  this  illustrious 
person,  eminent  for  high  descent  and 
venerable  for  his  age  and  virtues,  was, 
After  a  tedious  imprtsonmenti  brought  be- 
fore a  tribunal  of  his  peers ;  and  that  bis 
judges,  partaking  the  delirium  of  the 
people,  attempted  only  to  perplex  and 
harrass  the  prisoner,  anxious  not  to  obtain 
truths  but  to  find  a  pretext  for  the  utmost 
«e verity  of  the  law.  If  I  were  to  add,  that 
this  nobleman  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted upon  the  evidence  of  three  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  the  first  by  repeated  pre- 
varications and  faUehoods  proved  himself 
peijared  and  infamous,  the  second,  in  ad- 
UioD  to  perjury  equally  palpable,  con* 
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fessed  that  be  had  for  several  years  lived 
under  an   engagement  to  commit  assas- 
sination ;  find  the  third  jnotoriously  united 
in  himself  every  thing  that  is  detestable 
in  hypocrisy,  in  malice,  in  apostacy.  .   If 
I  were  to  add,  that  at  that  moment  there 
was  *upon  the  bench  a  Catholic  bishop* 
who,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  had  ic 
in  his  power  to  give  information  which 
would   have  more  decisively  proved  the 
infamous  character  of  one  of  the' witnesses, 
and  have  made  bare  the  nature  of  the  plot 
formed  against  the  life   of  an    innocent 
man;    that  in  a  case  in  which  common 
honesty  and  common  humanity  could  not 
hesitate  for  a  second,  this  Catholic  bishop 
saw  much  reason  to  doubt ;  and  that  he  re- 
sorted to  his  friends  for  advice.     If  1  were 
to  add,  that  these  his  friends,  themselves 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  church,  after 
mature  deliberation  resolved,  that  the  dis- 
closure should  not  be  made,  and  so  re- 
solved precisely  on  this  ground,  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  make  the  disclosure,  thus 
betraying  at  once  the  motives  of  their 
conduct.    If  I  were  to  add,  that  at  a 
period  long  subsequent,  a  Catholic  his- 
torian, himself  one  of  those  advisers,  relates 
these  circumstances  without  a  single  ex- 
pression   of   regret   or  contrition — what 
would  be  the  remark — "  Ob,  the  spirit  of 
Popery  1    Oh,  the  bloody  intolerance  of 
Catholics !''  But,  Sir,  if  i  were  to  reverse 
the  narrative,  if  I  were  to  relate  that  this 
was  a  period  in  which  the  Protestants  were 
predominant,  that  this  was  a  Protestant 
mob,  that  these  were  Protestant  judges,  a 
Protestant  bishop,  a  Protestant  historian, 
(and  the  House  will  anticipate  that  the 
historian  was  bishop  Burnet,  and  the  vfc* 
tim  lord  Stafford)  what  then  would  be  the 
reflection — "  Oh,  the  spirit  of  the  times ! 
Ob,  the  madness  of  the  people !  Oh,  the 
weakness    of   human  nature  !"    True-— 
but  why   is    not  the  same  candour  ex* 
tended  to  the  Catholics?    Why  is  it  in 
their  case  alone  that  we  must  forget  the 
mitigating  circumstances  of  time  and  opi- 
nion and  human  infirmity }  I  trust  it  is 
rfo  proof  of  disloyalty  to  that  reformed 
faith  to  i^hich  I  profess  myself  among  the 
most  loyal,  if  I  acknowledge  my  regret 
that  we  should  have  allowed  oursehres  to 
descend  to  such  bittt^rness  of  accusation ; 
that  we  should  have  adopted  modes  of  rea- 
soning which  in  any  other  case  we  shoald 
have  avoided  as  unstiuod  and  condemned 
as   uncharitable.      It  is  surely  sinffolar, 
that  in  discussing  things  present  we  should 
draw  arguments  only  from  thinga  past  am) 
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Forgotten.    It  it  lingular,  that  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  all  />tbers  depending  on -the  flue* 
toattona  of  opinion  and  the  fugitive  ca» 
prices  of  the  time,  we  ahoiild  run  back  to 
the  9ih  and  10th  centuries;  we  should  take 
up  a  position  in  the  depth  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  because  that  post  is  impregnable^ 
claim  the  Victory  and  condemn  the  Catho* 
lies.     We  gather  up  the  random  expres- 
sions of  the  worst  of  men  in  the  worst  of 
times— expressions  still  more  remarkable 
for  their  absurdity  than  their  wickedness. 
We  appeal  to  names  held  in  as  much  ab- 
horrence by  the  Catholics  as  by  the  Pro- 
testants.   We  ransack  the  graves  of  those 
wbo  have  long  ceased  to  be  remembered, 
for  ob9olete  enormities  and  sins  that  have 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  ages.     Sir,  I  pro- 
test against  this  mode  of  deciding  a  great 
qoestion.     I  protest  against  holding  a  trial 
upon  the  11th  century,  and  pronouncing 
sentence  against  the  ]9ih. 

It  has  been^  said  that  the  present  Bill 
does  not  provide  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  which  it  professes  to  have  in  view. 
1  do  not  now  mean  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill— I  feel  incompetent  to 
enter  into  them ;  and  at  any  rate  that  is  a 
diicostion  which  will  with  more  propriety 
take  place  on  a  future  occasion*  But  ge- 
nerally speaking,  1  confess,  the  Bill  appears 
to  me  admirably  calculated  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  lis  porposf.  While  it  com- 
municates advantages  to  the  Catholics,  it 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  indispensable  obli- 
gation of  securing  in  the  first  place  the 
Protestant  religion. 

It  proceeds  upon  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  the  British  constitution  is  eisen- 
tially  Protestant.  It  proceeds  also  upon 
this  other  maxim  which  indeed  flows  from 
the  former,  that  so  long  as  the  sovereign 
tad  the  ecclesiastical  powers  are  Protes- 
tant, 10  long  the  constitution  is  Protes- 
tant I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  man 
who  inpporu  this  Bill  either  in  or  out  of 
the  House,  to  separate  our  civil  from  our 
religions  institutions.  Never  could  a  more 
desperate  imagination  have  been  enter- 
tained. Never  was  wisdom  more  wise 
H^M  when  she  bound  in  one  those  two 
oriQches  of  the  constitution.  The  rays 
which  adorn  thealur,  are  rays  of  strength 
BO  ls«  than  glory  to  the  throne. 

It  is  upon  this  truth  that  the  Bill  is 
Mttnded— »While  il  is  anxious  to  secure  to 
•very  class  of  Christians  their  just  righto, 
*t  jealoQily  protecU  the  throne  and  the 
*^  froaa  the  approaches  of  ^y  unhal- 


lowed influence.  It  watches  with  pecn- 
Uar  jealousy  over  the  integrity  of  the 
church — it  assumes  the  guardianship  of 
the  Protestant  priesthood  through  all  the 
stages  of  ito  progress,  from  its  first  en* 
trance  into  the  temple  of  knowledge,  till 
iu  final  admission,  to  the  sanctuary.  It 
conducU  the  candidate  for  orders  in  his 
childhood  to  the  pure  fountains  of  in- 
struction ;  it .  guards  his  youth  from 
the  contagion  of  false  doctrine,  and  thoa 
presento  him  prepared  in  manhood  for 
the  discharge  of  his  high  functions. — It 
then  rises  to  a  higher  sphere,  regulates 
the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
and  presides  over  the  dispensation  of  ec- 
clesiastical justice.  Thus  it  extends  ito 
vigilant  survey  over  the  whole  range  of 
our  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  in  all  their 
departmento,  through  all  their  duties,  their 
honours  and  rewards— securing,  as  I  trust, 
from  every  violation,  that  Protestant  con- 
stitution which  it  is  our  duty,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  our  most  anxious  wish  to  trans- 
mit unimpaired  to  the  latest  posterity.— 
When,  however,  I  hear' so  much  said  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  securities,  I  own 
it  strikes  me  as  rather  an  ill  compliment 
to  the  clergy  of  our  church.  It  would 
seem  as  if  those  who  were  so  clamorous 
for  securities  imagined  that  any  Bill  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics  would  be  a  death* 
blow  to  the  seal  and  vigilance  of  our 
priesthood ;  and  yet  it  is  in  that  zeal  and 
vigilance,  and  piety,  that  we  must  place 
our  main  dependence.  I  was,  therefore, 
extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  unjust  and 
illiberal  reflections  that  have  been  cast 
upon  those  of  the  clerical  body,  whose 
petitions  against  the  present  measure  are 
on  your  table.  I  particularly  allude  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  of  which'  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  a  member,  and 
for  which  I  feel  a  deep  affection.  It  is  no 
less  the  duty  than  the  right  of  these  va- 
rious bodies,  and  especially  of  the  univer- 
sities, to  watch  over  the  interesto  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  to  present  their  ap« 
prehensions  to  the  consideration  of  partia« 
ment.  I  was  sorry  on  every  account  to 
hear  this  conduct  censured ;  but  more. 
especially  because,  as  I  have  said,  the  spirit 
which  dictated  such  conduct  is  precisely 
the  spirit  to  which  we  must  look  for  secu- 
rity, and  from  which  the  most  timid  may 
draw  reasons  for  confidence. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  great  author,  in  al« 
lusfon  to  the  maxim  '*  that  money  forms 
the  sinews  of  war,''  that  after  all,  the  true . 
sinews  of  the  war  are  the  true  sinews  of 
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the  men  by  whom  it  is  waged.  What- 
CTer  Tar ie ties  of  opioion  may  prevail  re- 
specting  secarittes,  the  true  security  of  the 
Protestant  church,  must  afler  all  be  found 
ID  the  living  excellence  of  the  Protestant 
clergy.  Whatever  safeguards  we  may 
mvent,  whatever  ramparts  we  may  throw 
II p,  whatever  spells  we  may  breathe  round 
the  altar,  we  may  depend  upon  it  there  is 
■o  rampart  so  impregnable  as  the  strong 
defence  of  virtue,  no  talisman  so  powerful 
as  the  charm  of  a  dignified  and  consistent 
conduct.  The  shrine  is  safe,  so  long  as 
the  lamps  that  burn  round  it  retain  their 
original  lustre. 

But  what  are  the  dangers  which  are  to 
result  from  admitting  Catholics  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  civil  privileges?  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Pope.  Now,  although  the 
Pope  never  has  exerted  that  influence  in 
times  the  most  favourable  for  its  exertion ; 
and  although  he  is  at  present  little  likely 
to  exert  it ;  let  it  be  admitted  that  he  may 
be  induced  to  make  the  experiment ;  and 
let  it  be  admitted,  that  in  spite  of  the 
guards  placed  by  this  Bill,  and  by  the  ad- 
ditional regulations  suggested  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning,)  he  may  be 
able  to  reach  the  mass  of  the  people.  Sup- 
posing that  the  agents  of  Rome  upbraid- 
ed the  Iri^h  with  submission  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  represented  to  them  the  indignities 
to  which  their  religion  was  exposed,  and 
the  triumphs  of  heresy  and  falsehood,  and 
appealed  to  their  feelings  for  a  proof  of 
their  degraded  condition.  At  what  pe« 
riod  do  you  think  this  appeal  would  be 
most  powerful  ?  When  will  these  remon* 
strances  have  the  greatest  effect  ?  Will  it 
be  when  every  word  is  snarpened  with 
truih?  when  the  peasant  feels  his  own 
degradation  and  the  superior  privileges  of 
his  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  $  when 
•▼ery  thing  around  him,  when  his  family, 
his  children,  his  cot,  the  soil  which  he 
tills,  the  air  which  he  breathes,  confirm  the 
sad  history  ?  or  will  it  be,  vrhen  he  feels 
himself  on  a  level  with  his  brethren,  when 
he  can  appreciate  the  value  of  civil  rights, 
when  the  prospects  of  himself  and  his  f»* 
mily  irresistibly  prompt  him  to  loyalty 
and  peace  and  order  ?  Are  hardships  and 
deprivations,  or  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
the  better  preservatives  against  the  dan- 
ger appwhended  by  the  Teamed  doctor? 
—There  may,  indeed,  exist  another  sonrce 
of  danger.  J  can  conceive  it,  barely  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  in  the  course  of  tine, 
a  Catholic  privy  counsellor,  having  ac- 
quired high  rank  and  repotatioD,  and  great 
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personal  influence  with  •hie  mvereigD, 
aboujd  form  the  project  of  employing  that 
reputation  and  influence  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  religion.  I  can  conceive  it 
possible  that  the  sovereign  should  yield  to 
that  influence,  or  lend  himself  from  mo- 
tives of  mutual  accommodation  to  the 
wishes  of  his  servant,  even  at  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  his  throne  and  his  life.  I  say  I 
can  conceive  this  possible.  But  is  it  a 
possibility  on  which  any  man  would  act  ? 
and  even  if  this  were  the  case ; .  the  par- 
liament would  not  forget  its  duty— and  if 
parliament  should  slumber  at  its  poet; 
there  is  yet  drawn  up  in  reserve  behind 
the  parliament  the  whole  nation,  this  Pro- 
testant nation  enlightened  and  geoeroui 
towards  the  Catholics,  but  heart  and  hand 
against  Popery  on  the  throne  and  at  the 
altar.  If  however  the  nation  could  be 
sunk  into  supineness,  there  is  yet  the 
strong  hold  of  the  national  church  ;  there 
are  the  various  sects  of  Christians  scattered 
throughout  this  country,  who  would  aea* 
lously  unite  in  such  a  cause. 

I  might  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  but  when  we  hear  of  danger  let 
me  ask— Is  there  no  danger  now  ?  Are  we 
now  in  such  a  state  of  halcyon  tranquil- 
lity, that  any  change  must  be  a  change 
for  the  worse  ?  Let  the  danger  in  the  two 
cases  be  compared.  In  the  one  case  the 
danger  is  distant,  uncertain,  highly  impro- 
bable ;  and  to  be  averted  or  repelled  by 
the  natural  action  of  our  political  system, 
by  the  means  which  are  already  provided 
by  the  constitution.  In  the  other  case 
the  danger  is  not  remote,  but  immediate; 
not  contingent  but  existing;  and  to  bs 
allayed  and  removed  oply  by  a  course  of 
patient  and  conciliating  policy. 

Nor  in  this  estimate  must  we  forget  the 
antidotes  which  are  involved  in  the  very 
measure  to  which  these  dangers  are  attri* 
buted ;  the  discontent  which  it  sootha^ 
the  hatred  which  it  softens,  the  consola- 
tion which  it  diffuses,  the  hopes  which  it 
wins  over  to  our  side,  the  prospects  which 
plead  in  our  behalf;  the  beaevelence  of  a 
warm  and  susceptible  people  who  are 
ready,  in  the  ardour  of  gratitude,  to  for* 
get  that  the  hand  which  heals,  is  that 
which  also  gave  the  wound. 

It  has  been  strongly  asserted  that  the 
Catholics  themselves  are  dissatisfied  with 
this  Bill.  I  was  happy  to  hear  this  asser- 
tion contradicted  by  the  right  ban.  mover 
of  the  question,  and  by  other  gentlemen 
who  possess  means  of  authentic  iaforma* 
tion*     Unquestionably  it  would  be  da* 
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Hghtfol  if  this  raeasure  were  fbllowed 
throaghoot  its  progress  by  the  onaniraotif 
acclamations  of  the  Irish  people.  Bat 
what  great  measure  can  ever  be  univer- 
sally and  without  exception  popular? 
And  if  there  be  any  local  and  temporary 
irritation  either  now  existing  or  likely  to 
exist,  I  do  not  see  that  this  alters  the  na- 
ture of  the  question.  The  injuries  and 
sofierings  of  Ireland  are  the  same.  The 
rights  of  our  Catholic  brethren,  the  great 
principles  of  government,  the  laws  of  nature 
remain  the  same.  If  indeed  I  could  sus- 
pect that  any  such  partial  dissatisfactions 
could  completely  and  fbr  ever  defebt  the 
benevolent  objects  of  the  Bill,  I  might 
hesitate;  but  this  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self to  admit*  Even  if  it  should  not  im« 
mediately  succeed  in  producing  confi- 
dence and  cordiality,  these  cannot  fail  to 
be  its  ultimate  consequences.  Do  yon 
think  that  after  the  passing  of  this  Bill  the 
Catholics  will  enter  into  a  confederacy  to 
abstain  from  the  advantages  which  it  offers? 
Will  they  refuse  commissions  in  our  army  ? 
Will  they  decline  advancement  in  the  mi- 
litary and  civil  professions  beyond  the 
line  which  they  are  now  allowed  to  reach  ? 
Will  they  by  a  voluntary  act  continue 
that  exclusion  from  this  House  of  which 
tbey  now  complain  ?  It  is  impossible  ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  a  great 
improvement  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  should  not  take  place.— Let  us 
therefore  proceed  in  the  course  which  we 
are  pursuing,  neither  on  the  one  hand 
startled  by  our  own  visionary  fears,  nor 
on  the  other  discouraged  by  the  unmerit- 
ed disapprobation  of  those  whom  we  are 
most  anxious  to  conciliate.  It  is  an 
set  or  nationml  justice.  It  is  an  act  of 
national  atonement.  Let  us  continue 
to  repair  the  wrongs  of  our  sister  king* 
dom.  I  use  the  word  '  continue' ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  amidst  that 
long  series  of  events  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  so  dark  on  the  one  side, 
to  brilliant  on  the  other,  tbere  is  at 
length  one  bright  spot  on  which  the  fates 
of  the  two  nations  approach  towards  each 
other;  on  whicbwe  may  meet  and  in- 
dulge in  mutual  congratulations.  It  was 
since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty 
ibat  Ireland  must  date  the  commencement 
of  her  liberties ;  I  am  most  anxious  that 
diey  should  be  carried  to  their  consum- 
mation during  the  same  reign.  No  deeper 
homage  can  be  offered  a  monarch  whose 
virtoes  still  live  in  our  affections,  than  this 
fotema  exercise  of  national  charity.    No 


prouder  monument  can  be  raised  to  tba 
father  of  his  people,  than  this  memorial  of 
parental  tenderness  and  protection. 

And,  Sir,  if  at  any  time  the  considera* 
tions  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
pressing  upon  the  House  (at  too  great 
length,  as  I  fear,  though  received  with  an 
indulgence  which  calls  for  my  deepest 
gratitude)  but  if  at  any  time  those  consi- 
derations could  be  supposed  entitled  to 
any  attention,  this  surely  is  the  time. 
What  a  moment  is  it  in  which  I  address 
you  !»— The  most  odious  tyranny  that  ever 
tormented  the  world  seems  shaking  to  its 
base.  The  cry  of  vengeance  is  every  where 
heard.  All  Europe  is  rushing  to  the  bat- 
tle of  freedom.  Is  it  for  us  to  linger  in 
the  rear,  or  assume  our  proper  post,  in  the 
van  of  this  gpreat  contest?  But  how  can 
this  be  done,  if  we  neglect  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  possible  resource  ?  There 
is  this  marked  difference  between  our  case 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.— With 
them  this  mighty  struggle  is  yet  but  the 
struggle  of  yesterday.  The  spirit  by 
which  they  are  animated  may  vanish  aa 
suddenly  as  it  rose.— The  enthusiasm  may 
•obside,  and  leave  them  as  it  found  them* 
With  us  it  is  not  the  trance  of.  an  hoar, 
the  extacy  of  the  moment ;  with  us  this 
struggle  is  one  of  a  series  of  contests; 
part  of  a  protracted  and  systematic  resist- 
ance. For  us  therefore  there  is  no  retl«a^ 
The  bridge  is  cut  off  behind  us.  We  most 
push  the  combat  **  to  the  utterance"— we 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  liberties  of  human 
ndture.  Other  nations  may  hope  to  escape 
by  voluntary  humiliation;  they  may  pur-, 
chase  a  comparative  security  by  insigni- 
ficance. They  may  be  poor,  and  con- 
temptible, and  safe.  For  us  there  is  no  such 
alternative ;  for  ua  there  is  no  repose  but 
in  the  lap  of  victory — no  safety  but  in  the 
triumphal  car  which  drags  at  its  wheels 
the  violators  of  law  and  social  order. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  conside- 
ration of  tremendous  import  that  the  whole 
streneth  of  the  empire  should  be  fully 
called  forth;  that  we  should  be  safe  at 
home,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
lavish  our  energies  abroad;  that  there 
should  be  no  distrust,  no  misgivings ;  that 
there  should  be  nothing  to  distract  the 
national  councils ;  nothing  to  sadden  the 
national  heart,  nothing  to  cramp  or  en- 
feeble the  national  arm.— If  we  were  told 
of  the  sudden  accession  of  four  millions  to 
our  population,  should  we  not  hail  it  as  al- 
most a  visible  interposition  of  Providence 
on  our  behalf?  This  is  no  imaginary  anp» 
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positmn.  The  accession  has  been  an* 
nounced.  This  living  fand  of  genius  and 
Tirtue  has  been  provided.  This  mine  of 
richer  ore  than  gold  and  silver  has^  been 
opened  ;  but  we  liave  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

It  was  the  boast  of  lord  Chatham  that 
he  had  sought  for  virtue  among  the  moon* 
tains  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  found 
it.  Let  us.  seek  for  valour  and  patriotism 
amidst  the  marshes  of  Ireland,  and  there 
we  shall  as  surely  Bnd  them.  How  many 
Jbrave  spirits  are  there  in  that  country  who 
weep  ki  secret  over  this  cruel  exclusion  ! 
How  many  who  pant  only  to  be  useful  to 
their  country ;  whose  fondest  prayer  it  is» 
that  their  genius  may  be  tasked  in  her  s^- 
vice,  that  their  valour  may  bleed  in  her 
defence !  Yet  these  are  the  men  whom  you 
reject  from  your  bosom.  These  are  the  men 
whom  you  compel,  because  they  cannot 
sink  into  indolence  and  obscurity,  lofind  an 
asylum  on  foreign  shores.  There  indeed 
they  are  welcomed  with  transport;  there 
they  are  advanced  to  honors  and  high  com- 
mand. There  they  are  valued  as  treasures 
of  inestimable  worths-treasures,,  in  com- 
parison of  which  the  richest  subsidy  which 
we  ever  lavished  on  oir  allies  is  truly  con- 
temptible.«— I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
are  at  this  moment  in  the  Austrian  service 
no  less  than  30  general  officers,  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, besides  inferior  officers  through 
all  the  subordinate  stages  of  promotion.— 
I  do  not  envy  our  allies  this  acquisition  ; 
but  I  ask  if  this  is  a  time  when  we  can 
spare  such  men  ?  Have  we  such  a  super- 
abundance of  talent  and  genius  that  we 
can  affiird  to  throw  it  away  to  be  scram • 
bled  for  amongst  foreigners  ?  It  is  a  shame 
and  a  guilt  to  any  country,  which  re- 
duces its  subjects  to  this  sad  alternative ; 
which  proclaims  to  them  that  in  order  to 
become  heroes  they  must  become  either 
apostates  or  exiles.  It  is  a  misfortune 
also  for  those  who  are  the  victims  of  such 
a  system.  In  the  midst  of  the  hard-earned 
honours  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
do  you  not  believe.  Sir,  that  there  is  some- 
thing which  embitters  their  prosperity ; 
something  which  robs  life  of  its  value  and 
glory  of  half  its  charms  ?  Do  you  not 
imagine  that  in  their  retired  thoughts 
they  brood  over  the  memory  of  the  soil 
which  gave  them  birth  ?  Do  you  not  ima- 
gine that  in  their  secret  societies  they 
mingle  regrets  over  the  fate  which  tells 
them  that  they  can  never  draw  the  sword 
in  defence  of  their  native  land  ;  that  they 
may  indeed  io  the  field  of  honor  die  the 
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death  of  the  hero,  but  are  forbidden  by 
their  country  to  die  the  death  of  the  pa- 
triot ?  But  why  do  I  speak  only  of  the 
Irish  ?  There  is  another  class  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  whose  distinguishinl  lovalty, 
whose  dignified  submission  to  tbe'lam, 
whose  many  virtues  have  secured  to  them 
the  applause. and  admiration  of  the  whole 
empife — I  mean  the  English  CaihoHcs.— 
Amongst  this  class  of  men  there  are  those 
who  are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  il- 
lustrious ancestry;  whose  names  are  as- 
sociated with  the  brightest  periods  of  oar 
history  ;  who  are  clothed  with  honors  and 
distinctions  -—  distinctions  bestowed  by 
their  native  sovereigns,  while  yet  it  was 
allowed  to  distinguish  merit  in  a  Catholic; 
and  honors  conferred  by  a  grateful  people, 
before  it  was  criminal  in  a  Catholic  to 
serve  his  country.  The  ancestors  of  these 
men  built  up  those  liberties  from  which 
they  are  now  excluded.  Their  ancestors 
framed  and  established  the  two  Houie»  of 
Parliament;  the  doors  of  those  Honses  are 
shut  against  the  descendanu  !•— W hai  most 
be  the  feelings  of  him,  who  sprung  from 
such  a  race,  nourished  by  a  virtuous  and 
generous  education,  warmed  by  the  re- 
membrance of  his  forefathers,  and  burn- 
ing only  to  emulate  their  renown  aod 
tread  in  the  steps  of  their  patriotism,  finds 
himself  crossed  in  the  very  threshold  of 
his  career,  by  the  evil  genius  of  the  Ca- 
tholic code?  He  is  at  once  thrown  back 
into  insignificance.  He  most  tear  from  his 
bosom  those  yearnings  after  glory;  be  most 
renounce  his  hopes  and  abaiidon  his.  recol- 
lections; and  ai^r  having  fulfilled  his 
joyless  destiny  in  the  shade,  he  must  con- 
sole himself  with  the  prospect  of  trans- 
mitting the  same  ignoble  inheritanoe  to 
his  children.— What  must  be  the  feelings 
of  a  father,  who  having  a  son  so  gifted  and 
so  inspired,  formed  to  be  the  ornament 
and  support  of  his  country, /eels  at  the 
same  time  that  these  talents  and  promises 
must  be  blasted,  that  he  must  waste  the 
bloom  of  his  youth  and  the  vigor  of  his 
manhood  in  obscurity  and  indolence !— I 
conjure  the  House  to  place  themselves  for 
a  moment  in  the  situation  of  these  men; 
to  realise  the  emotions  with  which  they 
are  oppressed.  I  implore  them  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  which,  in  this  in- 
stance at  least,  is  the  voice  of  policy ;  and 
to  abandon  a  syntem  so  pregnant  with 
private  sorrow  and  public  calamity.  As 
It  oflen  happens  that  nnwise  measures 
produce  pernicious  Consequences  which 
nafe  not  been  foreieeni  so  in  this  wise  and 
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laloUry  ncwore,  may  perliapi  hfi  ioTolr* 
)d  bleisiagi  of  wbich  w€  oaooot  now  con- 
lectare  the  egcUnt  or  the  importaDce.    I 
know  net  if  iibeaTiaionary  proipect  which 
lome  wiie  aod  good  men  h^re  lo?ed  to 
contemplate,  that  i  period  might  arrive 
in  which  by  mntaal  concesiiqn  and  conci- 
liation, by  the  aaoriBce  of  prejudice  oii 
the  one  side  ^nd  of  error  on  the  other,  the 
Catholic  and  Reformed  Chorchea  mif  bt 
approach  to  aomething  of  an  amicable  in- 
tercoarte  and  alliance.     I  do  not  know  if 
there  be  any  aymptopiia  of  such  an  issoe 
in  the  preaent  state  of  tbinga ;   bnt  it  ia  a 
pleasing  dream,  even  if  it  be  not  |^e- 
phetic ;  and  it  is  not  only  pleasing,  bat 
uiefal,  becaose  it  tends  to  realize  the 
prospect  which  it  ponrtrays^— It  tends  to 
soothe  and  conciliate;  to  lead  os  from  the 
poipu  on  which  we  differ  to  those  on 
which  we  agree ;    to  draw  na  from  the 
fceae  of  conieat,  atrewed  with  the  memo* 
rials  of  many  a  struggle,  to  that  hallow- 
ed groQod  on  which  oar  common  faith  and 
common  hopes  may  grow  op  and  flonriah 
together.     If  soch  a  disposition  animated 
any  conaiderable  portion  of  Christendom, 
bow  soon  might  religions  differences  be 
reconciled  ;   and  that  spirit  of  gentleness 
be  revived  which  should  breaSie  peace 
iad  concord  over  the  troubled  elements, 
I^t  as  at  least  do  our  part  towarda  this 
great  result.     Let  us  show  bow  much  of 
good  will  and  of  forbearance  there  is  in 
oor  religion  aod  our  policy.  Then  indeed 
we  might  boaet  of  oar  constitntion.    Then 
we  might  present  it  to  the  admiration  of 
the  world  as  a  eonstitution  which  com- 
bioes  within  itself  the  soundest  principles 
of  vitality  end  happiness;    which  to  all 
that  is  grealadda  all  Ihat  ia  amiable;  which. 
without  lacri&cing  important  interests  or 
confounding  essential  difierences,  is  anuous 
oaly  to  lootba  aod  unite ;   whieb,  prefer- 
tiuff  iti  own  form  of  ^th  and  discipline, 
m  preferring  it,  because  believing  it  to 
be  the  noblest,  and  the  purest,  and  the  best, 
ii  yet  armed  with  no  bigotry  nor  enve- 
''k^  by  any   malignant   partialities ; 
which /ounding  its  religion  upon  truth, 
yet  lecogniaes  the  maxim,  that  truth  is  in- 
separable from  charity ;  aa  a  constitution, 
tt  a  w^^  which  psovea  with  how  much 
nctlitf  and  mutual  advaolage,  different 
^ificationa  of  faith,  so  long  as  they  re- 
solve round  one  common  centre  of  Cnris- 
btnity,  ngy  perform  their  various  move- 
"|*QU,nay  contributeio  the  general  order, 
^  ^ot  fomish  an  example  of  that  bar- 
^y  which  modulates  Um  univene!  Of 
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such  a  coostitution,  we  might  hope  that  it 
wopld  not  soon  decay.  By  incorporating 
the  kinder  emotions  into  its  esmnce,  it 
would  imbibe  something  of  celestial  origin, 
and  be  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  immorta- 
li  iy.  For  if  the  fabrics  which  are  reared 
of  the  ordinary  materials  of  vulgar  policy, 
be  found  so  frail  and  perishable;  it  is  be* 
cause  they  are  built  on  the.  angry  and  mo* 
table  passions;  on  narrow  expedients,  on 
base  and  ever-shifting  jealoosies; ,  but  such 
a  system  as  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  ac« 
complish,  rests  upon  principlea  the  deepest 
and  most  permanent ;  upon  passions  which 
can  never  be  torn  from  oor  nature*^— 
It  ia  composed  of  materiala  which  borrow 
strength.and  brightness  from  the  affecUona 
of  ev««ry  coming  age.  Ever  purified  and 
renovated  by  that  living  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, it  may  defy  the  influence  of  time 
and  caprice ;  it  meat  be  durable  as  the 
feelini^  ^on  which  It  is  founded,  and  un- 
fading as  that  holy  name  of  charity  with 
which  it  is  inscribed. 

Sir  Frtdtric  Flood  animadverted  on  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Doigenan,  whose  various 
appointments  and  consequent  obligations 
to  some  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland 
the  hon.  baronet  detailed,  observing  that 
it  was  by  no  means  honourable  to  his  con- 
stituents that  this  itinerant  vicar-general 
had  played  such  a  part  in  that  House. 
From  Dr.  Duigenan  the  hon.  baronet  pro- 
ceeded to  the  speech  of  sir  John  Cox  Hip- 
pisley»  w,bich  he  characterized  as  the  most 
multifarious,  complicated,  circuitous  ora-  * 
tion  he  had  ever  heard  ;  and  he  regarded 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  hon.  baronet's  incoa« 
aistency,  which  inconsistency  he  endea* 
voured  to  illustrate  by  referring  to  the 
productions  which  the  hon.  baronet  had 
alluded  to. 

He  commented  upon  former  prodoc- 
t^ons  of  Dr.  Duigenan,  which  he  said  were 
totally  at  variance  with  the  language 
which  the  learned  doctor  held  this  night. 
The  hon.  baronet  particularly  quoted  a 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  learned 
doctor  published  pending  the  discussione 
upon  the  Union  in  Ireland,  in  which  the 
learned  doctor  maintained  this  proposition^ 
**  that  after  the  enactment  of  the  Union, 
all  necessity  for  restrictive  laws  upon  the 
Catholic  body  would  cease.''  But  how 
different;  or  how  directly  opposite,  wi^ 
the  tone  of  the  learned  doctor  in  this  de-  « 
bate !  Whence  this  change  ?  Did  the 
learned  doctor  mean  to  operate  upon  the 
Caiholica  by  delusion  in  one  instance, 
while  he  meant  to  viait  them  with  penalties 
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fB  when  /eaercjied  by  a  fQrqgii  povdr*** 
Another  of  the  propot^. clauses  on  which 
he  wished  to  remark,  was  the  second,  by 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr« 
Canning),  if  he  understood  him  rightly^ 
wbhed  to.  protect  the  state  from  decrees 
of  foreign  powers  being  circulated  as 
TjMid,  eren  under  the  show  of  their  being 
na.to  spiritual  matters;  at  the  same  time 
without  interfering  in  such  a  degree  with 
the  essentials  of  any  church,  as  to  forbid 
men  to  worship  God  after  their  own 
planner.  The  authoritatife  papers  for- 
warded from  the  court  of  Home  were 
bulls,  institutions,  and  rescripts.  As  to 
|he  first  and  second  of  these,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  submitting  them  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  state,  and  causing  them 
to  bear  on  the  face  of  them,  when  for- 
warded to  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
guided  by  them,  something  to  notify  that 
nothing  was  contained  in  them  derogatory 
to  the  temporal  authority  of  the  state.  He 
should  wish  that  this  examination  should 
be  performed  by  one  of  the  dignitaries 
of  tne  Catholic  church  duly  responsible. 
The  clause  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  not  satisfactory,  asunder  it  only  a  copy 
of  the  paper  would  be  submitted  to  exa- 
mination. It  was  desirable  that  the.  paper 
should  be  inspected  before  it  was  suffered 
to  be  current,  and  rather  the  original  than 
a  copy.  But  the  relaxation  went  one  step 
further, — for,  by  taking  an  oath  that  no- 
thing derojgatory  to  his  fealty  was  con- 
tained in  it,  a  person  was  absolved  from 
submitting  eyen  a  copy  of  any  paper  to 
examination.  The  papers  which  issued 
from  the  Penitentiary  at  Rome  were  the 
only  ones  in  which  secrecy  was  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed.  These  related 
not  only  to  cases  of  penitence,  but  to  mar* 
riage  dispensations.  On  this  subject,  as 
on  all  others,  the  Catholics  #ould  perceive 
the  expediency  of  inspiring  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  could  not 
wish  to  give  a  less  perfect  satisfaction,  if  a 
more  perfect  one  could  be  given.  The 
rescripts  issued  from  the  Penitentiary, 
could  (besides  the  subject  of  marriaffe 
within  the  prohibited  degrees)  relate  only 
to  the  more  enormous  crimes,  such  as 
murder  and  incest;  for  lesser  offences 
could  be  expiated  by  penapce,  without 
applying  to  this  office  jat  Some.  It  was 
not  his  wish  that  persons  should  be  obliged 
to  fix  on  themselves  the  ignominy  which 
■the  knowledge  of  their  having  committed 
such  crimes  would  occasion ;  but  the  ends 
f  f  secrecy  inight  be  answered^  and  some 


tscmi^  afforded  to  th<<state,  bycsDau, 
the  rescript  to  be  submitted  to  some  i\ 
the  digoilaries  of  thie  Catholic  church  if 
these^iogdoms.  He  had  tboa  endearoonl 
to  give  some  conception  of  bis. ideas  a 
detail  on  the  subject  at  thia  time,  that  ml 
future  stage  of  the  measure,  an  opportn* 
nity  of  coming  prepared  fi>r  the  coDsuic* 
ration  of  It  might  be  given.  As  to  iIm 
measure  in  general,  .he  had,  inunedistclf 
after  the  Union,  looked  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  it  as  practicable,  as  individoiii 
would  then  have  come  to  the  discosuos 
unpledged  to  opinions  concerning  the 
policy  of  it ;  because  objections  antece- 
dently  existing  against  it  were  obviated, 
from  the  new  shape  which  the  empire  had 
assumed  from  the  union  of  tbe  Catholio 
to  a  preponderant  body  of  ProUstsnu; 
and  because  that  settlement  was  calcolMed 
to  surmount  many  difficulties,  to  open  new 
viewst  to  enlarge  the  system  x>f  genenl 
policy,  and  to  strengthen  the  means,  ssd 
consolidate  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
Although  circumstances  had  prevented ibe 
accomplishment  of  it  at  that  time,  be  bad 
always  anxiously  looked  forward  to  it; 
and  if  now  accomplished,  it  would  be  ac- 
complished under  the  most  auspicious  cir* 
cumstances.  One  motive  must  aoioisu 
them  all — the  idea  that,  in  adopting  any 
plan  on  the  subject  at  this  time,  tbejr 
would  be  open  to  no  injurious  suspiciooi ; 
—nothing  could  stand  between  the  iau* 
rests  of  the  empire  on  this  question,  ssd 
those  great  considerations  of  policy  which 
should, never  be  disregarded.  No  mooteot 
could  present  itself  so  auspicious  for  the 
common  interests  and  common  bappincfi 
of  the  country  as  the  present.  No  Catho- 
lic could  suppose  that,  at  this  time,v< 
were  induced  to  depart  from  any  lii^ 
which  we  had  marked  out  to  ourselves,  by 
any  feeling  Of  timidity;  There  was  no 
peculiar  reason  to  induce  the  Catholics  t|^ 
believe  that  the  legislature  were  calkd 
upon  to  act  from  unworthy  motives,  from 
the  feelings  of  timidity,  of  feari  or  tbe  pre* 
dominant  apprehensions  of  dangen  Ofl 
tbe  other  hand  the  Protestants  bad  every 
just  ground  for  co-operating  in  (he  attais- 
ment  of  the  measure.  As  lefislators  set* 
ing  for  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  for  (he 
Protestants,  they  were  boand  to  mf^* 
every  arrangement  for  the  public  security 
and  tbe  public  good  ;  to  proceed  in  ^h^ 
great  work  by  a  suitable  congeniality  o* 
sentiment ;  and  to  produce  by  tbeir  co- 
operation  a  diffusion  of  blessings  incslcols^ 
ble  in  their  influence  upon  the  welftf<  ^ 
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he  empire  at  large.    This  consideration 
ihould  lead  tbeiDj  to  to  manage  their  regu- 
lations, that  their  measures  should  carry 
nr I th  them  the  cordial  joy  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and  that  the  Protestants  should  re- 
l^ard  them  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  con- 
lolidalion  of  interests.     He  Jioped>  that 
though  this  measure  had  never  entered  into 
the  political  conflicts  of  his  life«  he  had 
•officiently  shown  that  it  was  only  from 
the  conviction,  that  if  pressed,  it  would 
not  be  carried.    There  was  at  a  former 
period  much  reasod  to  believe  that  there 
was  in  the  Pope  a  mild  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  conciliation,  ready  to  concur  in 
the  measures  most  proper  to  be  adopted  ; 
and  that  there  existed  in  the  great  body  of 
the  Catholics  a  disposition  to  run  before 
the  crown  in  just  concession  and  concilia- 
tion.   Although  the  same  facility  with  re- 
spect to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church 
did  not  now  exist,  the  want  of  that  could 
not  constitute  any  obstacle,  if  the  Catholics 
themselres  were  ready,  as  they  had  been, 
to  adopt  the  best  means  of  conciliation, 
and  to  conform  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.    The  plan  which  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Catholics,  and  though  inculcated 
by  the  government  was  in  fact  the  plan 
of  ibe  Catholics.    This  body  had  always 
shown  a  wish  rather  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
government  (notwithstanding  the  conduct 
of  some  of  those  who  had  assiimed  the 
lead  of  it),  and   if  it  acted   as  was  to 
be  expected  from  its  general  principles, 
it  would    be  entitled    to    the    gratitude 
of  Protestants.     In  the  present  circum* 
stances  of  the  Pope  there  could  (he  sup- 
posed) be  no  difficulty,  for  while  that  per- 
sonage was  under  the  auihority  of  a  fo- 
reign power,  if  the  Catholics  were  satis- 
fied with  the  measure,  they  might  safely 
leave  it  to  be  approved  by  him  at  a  future 
moment    The  rope  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  power  of  an  inveterate  enemy;  and 
therefore  the  friends  of  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Cabolica  themselves,  were  bound  to 
do  their  duty,  without  listening  to  the 
•^ge  doctrines  of  some  individuals.  He 
wiihd  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
thete  could  be  no  preclusion  to  their  claims 
on  accoQQfc  of  the  Pope's  detention.     If 
even  there  were,  it  would  become  the 
doty  of  the  House  to  provide  exclusively 
for  the  Catholics,  and  the  safety  of  the 
OAimtry  together.    The  only  question  be- 
nre  them  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  on 
>  question  of  degrees ;  and  he  trusted  most 
«acerely,  that  in  the  steps  they  had  to 
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take,  no  temporary  indiscretions  of  indi* 
vidoals  would  be  allowed  to  operate  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  It  had  been  truly 
said,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  know- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  Pope;  that.they 
should  legislate  by  their  own  act  as  to  the 
civil  secdcities  of  the  state.  As  to  bishops 
and  priests  they  might  be  regulated  by 
law,  as  there  already  existed  regulations 
to  which  they  must  conform  before  they 
were  allowed  to  preach.  Though  all  this 
indeed  might  be  claimed  as  right,  ]^*et 
from  prudential  motives,  he  should  wish 
as  a  legislator,  to  know  how  measurei 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholics, 
would  be  received  by  them  ?  On  this  sub- 
ject he  had  heard  with  pleasure  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.Grattan),  on  a  former 
night;  nor  had  he  (lord  C.)  been  ever 
disposed  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  effusions  of  a  few  fae» 
tious  persons  in  the  height  of  political 
controversy.  The  sentiments,  however 
indiscreet,  injudicious,  and  unseasonable, 
which  might  be  expressed  against  the 
opinion  of  the  general  body  by  any  indi* 
viduals,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
criterion  by  which  the  legislature  ought 
to  measure  and  regulate  ita  decisions.  He 
could  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, be  induced  to  lend  his  sanction  to 
such  a  doctrine.  If  it  was  asked  why  the 
Catholics  had  not  marked  with  disappro- 
bation these  sentiments,  he  should  answer, 
that  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  action  in  human  beings,  that  they 
should  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
obloquy  and  sarcasms  of  the  noisy  part  of 
their  own  body,  in  order  to  aid  a  measure, 
of  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  had 
no  expectation.  He  hoped  that  the  effect 
of  this  measure  would  be  Hot  only  the  in- 
troduction of  Catholics  into  parliament, 
but  into  a  fair  proportion  of  the  offices  of 
the  state.  He  would  address  himself,  there- 
fore, to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Grattan),  whether,  as  a  friend  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, it  were  not  better  that  such  rego- 
lations  should  be  introduced  in  the  Bill  aa 
would  tend  to  gi^e  the  Catholics  the  con- 
fidence of  the  crown,  than  that  the  Bill 
should  pass  by  feeble  majorities,  in  which 
case  the  Catholics,  excluded  from  office^ 
would  be  arranged  in  hostility  against  the 
Protestants  within,  instead  of  without,  the 
constitution.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  Catholics,  for  their  own  benefit,  should 
submit  to  the  regulations  submitted  to  by 
their  brethren  in  foreign  states,  and  the 
other  parta  of  oar  own  dominions.  He 
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trusted  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Bill, 
«vou1d  finally  make  such  arrangements  as 
should  be.found  sufficient  to  guard  against 
the  chance  of  every  danger,  and  to  give  to 
the  Catholics  every  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  crown,  and  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  he  could  not 
speak  too  warmly  ;  for  he  had  witnessed, 
in  times  of  peculiar  peril  and  trying  dis- 
tress, the  excellence  of  their  conduct.  He 
ivas  desirous  of  uniting  them  with  the  state 
upon  the  same  principles  which  allowed 
them  to  partake  of  honours  and  dignities 
in  every  Protestant  country.  It  was  his 
earnest  wish  to  grant  to  them  the  confi- 
dence they  possessed  in  Protestant  states, 
where  they  had  not  opposed  any  obstacle, 
but  had  wisely  lent  themselves  to  the  esta- 
blished policy  of  the  country.  These 
were  the  feeltnes  he  entertained,  and  upon 
which  he  wished  the  question  to  be  under- 
stood and  discussed,  when  the  facilities 
with  tlie  he|d  of  the  Catholic  church  ex- 
isted. But  if  the  auspicious  moment  in 
the  Catholic  mind  now  presented  itself, 
and  they  were  ready  to  take  what  was 

Siven  in  all  Protestant  states,  unless  in- 
eed  they  declared  they  werq  different 
from  all  Catholics  in  aliProtestant  coun- 
tries, from  the  Catholics  in  Canada  and 
Malta,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
results  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
common  interests  and  happiness  of  the 
empire.  With  respect  to  the  Protestants 
in  this  country,  he  was  aware  that  there 
certainly  did  exist  a  considerable  degree 
of  reluctance  to  grant  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  were  claimed ;  bui  he 
felt  that  the  reluctance  prevailed  more 
among  the  lower  than  the  higher  classes, 
-and  that  it  was  caused  more  by  intempe- 
rance and  misrepresentation,  than  by  that 
conviction  which  ought  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  mature  and  unprejudiced  deli- 
beration. Yet,  the  question,  he  was  happy 
to  observe,  had 'gained  ground,  and  he, 
therefore,  felt  anxious  to  solve  it  in  every 
way,  and  by  every  mode  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  with  all  the 
views  and  ends  suited  to  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  constitution.  He  did  not 
wish  to  consider  it  as  a  question  of  party, 
and  having  stated  the  general  outline  of 
bis  ideas  upon  it,  he  should  reserve  him- 
self for  a  more  detailed  statement  when 
they  went  into  a  committee.  He  conjured 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  not  to 
try  to  force  the  measure,  but  rather  to 
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exert  his  powers  another  way,  and  bj 
conciliating  the  Protestants,  cl aim  a  power 
in  behalf  of  the  Catholic^  wbich  woeld 
greatly  serve  their  cause.  He  was  anxioo 
that  whatever  change  the  measure  might 
undergo,  it  sbotfid  originate  with  tbose 
who  had  brought  it  forward.  Having 
thus  stated  his  sentiments,  he  again  con- 
jured the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  obtain 
for  the  Catholic  body  the  fullest  acquiei- 
cence  which  could  be  eiven  in  tbe  pro- 
posed measures  upon  the  principles  be 
had  laid  down,  and  he  pledged  himself 
that  they  should  have  his  cordial  con- 
currence and'  support.  He  concluded 
with  expressing  his  confident  hope,  tta&t 
the  House  would  go  into  the  committee, 
where  the  question  might  be  fairly  and 
minutely  discussed,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment made,  as  would  give  equal  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics 
by  the  best  possible  provisions  of  coo- 
cession,  conciliation,  and  security. 

Mr.  Pomonby  did  not'  rise  to  enter  at 
larcre  upon  the  topics  to  which  the  noble 
lor2l  had  adverted ;  but  to  assure  the  noble 
lord,  that  both  he  and  bis  friends  feh 
every  disposition  to  meet  his  lordship  with 
the  strongest  feelings  of  conciliation.  He 
would  not  presume  to  understand  all  tbe 
opinions  delivered  that  night  by  the  noble 
lord  upon  the  subject  before  them. — In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  to 
understand  what  might  be  the  opinion  of 
another  upon  a  question  involving,  a* 
appeared  from  the  noble  lord's  speecb, 
such  a  great  variety  of  topics,  without  tbs 
most  mature  deliberation,  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  could  be  more  presump* 
tuous  than  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  as  if  autho- 
rized by  the  noble  lord,  where  not  only 
an  approval,  but  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  noble  lord  was  necessary .-*It 
was  fit  that  each  man  should  express  his 
opinion,  and,  when  the  House  resolved 
into  4  committee,  propose  such  alteration 
in  the  Bill  as  was  agreeable  to  himself. 
He  would  submit,  however,  to  the  candoar 
of  the  noble  lord,  whetller  it  was  not  re- 
quiring rather  too  much  of  those  who 
concurred  in  the  general  principle  of  the 
Bill,  that  they  should  brine  forward  any 
alteration,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the 
ideas  of  the  noble  lord  himself,  witboot 
perfectly  understanding  to  what  those 
ideas  pointed.  All  he  coald  undertake  to 
do,  and  he  niight  say  as  much  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  was,  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliatory  htWug,  any  proposition  the 
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loble  lord  might  make.  Tbey  had  form- 
d  an  opinion  upon  which  they  had  acted 
-if  the  noble  lord  h^d  any  alteration  to 
iropose,  they  were  ready  to  listen  to  it, 
nd  to  give  it  every  fair  consideration;  to 
indertake  more.woold  be  undertaking  a 
;reat  deal  too  much.  The  noble' lord  had 
kgreed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
lad  declared  he  would  vote  for  the  second 
eading— after  this,  for  all  further  dis- 
russionj  be  apprehended  the  committee 
voold  be  the  proper  place,  and  he  should 
iccordingly  reserve  what  he  had  further 
x>  urge  on  the  measure  till  that  opportu- 
lity  was  afforded  him. 

Sir  /.  C  Hippislcy  rose  under  a  loud  cry 
)f  Question^  and  great  interrupiions«  and 
was  obliged,  after  waiting  some  time,  to 
lit  down. 

Mr.  Rjfder  then 'rose,  but  after  waiting 
some  time,  was  also  obliged  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  Bathursi  then  rose,  and  moved  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  Speaker  having,  with  difficulty,  ob- 
tained a  bearing,  stated  the  question. 

Lord  CasiUreagh  said,  that  nis  right  hon. 
friend  bad,  he  was  confident,  only  moved 
the  adjourncnent,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
hearing  for  such  gentlemen  as  wished  to 
deliver  their  sentiments ;  and  having  ob- 
tsined  that  object,  he  had  no  doubt  he 
woald  immediately  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Baihwsi  rose  and  said,  that  after 
tbe  House  had  listened  somewhat  more 
than  two  hours  to  tbe  noble  lord,  who  bad 
gone  into  details  which  had  no  connec- 
tion  with  the  question  then  before  them, 
he  certainly  did  hope  they  would  bear  his 
hoo.  friend,  whose  intention  it  was  to 
ipeak  to  tbe  question. 

Mr.  Ryder  then  rose,  and  asked  if  it 
wtre  the  wish  of  those  who  brought  for- 
ward the  measure  that  it  should  pass,  in 
*uch  a  way  as  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
would  it,  at  all  contribute  to  that  desirable 
cad,  that  those  persons  who  did  not  en- 
tertain  tbe    same    sentiments   with   the 
friends  of  the  Bill,  should  not  obtain  a 
patient  hearing  ?   As  he  bad  before  given 
his  opinion  upon  tbe  subject,  he  would 
not  now  take  op  tbe  time  of  the  House 
With  stating  over  again  tbe  grounds  upon 
which  that  opinion  had  been  formed;  but 
he  could  liot  help  calling  their  attention 
^  the  Bill  as  it  appeared  before  them. 
We  was  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  that 
«1m»  allutKsJ  to  in  tbe  course  of  the  de- 
°>t*i  who  did  not  consider  the  laws  af- 
»«*nng  ihe  Catholics  as  an  evil.     He  look- 
^  opoo  them  to  be  a  rery  great  e?il,  but 
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an  evil,  however,  which  be  could  not  con* 
sent  to  remove  without  some  security,  and 
tbe  difference  between  him,  and  tbe  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  was,  that  be  thought  no 
securities  could  be  devised;  and  every 
other  individual,  except  the  author  of  the 
Bill,  thought  that  securities  were  neces- 
sary. (No,  nOj^  from  the  opposite  side.) 
He  understood  gentlemen  to  say,  that 
securities  were  necessary,  and  that  a  Bill 
should  be  introduced  to  discover  what 
securities  could  be  devised.  If  such  were 
the  case,  be  must  remind  tbe  House  of  tbe 
situation  in  which  tbey  stood  with  respect 
to  the  Bill.  When  leave  was  given  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  bring  in  his  Bill, 
it  was  the  general  sense  of  tbe  House  that 
some  securities  should  be  provided,  and 
tbey  were  willing  that  a  Bill  should  be 
brought  in  to  discover  whether  any  thing 
could  be  devised  that  would  justify  tbe 
removal  of  all  the  disabilities  now  afTect- 
ing  the  Koman  Catholics.  But  if  tbey 
looked  at  tbe  clauses  of  tbe  Bill  tbey 
would  see  that  while  it  removed  every 
disqualification  no  additional  securitiea 
were  provided.  The  Corporation  and 
Test  Act  were  to  be  annulled  ;  Catholica 
were  to  be  admitted  into  parliament  and 
corporate  magistracies ;  and  all  that  was 
devised  as  a  security  was  an  oath  merely 
made  up  of  two  other  oaths  as  enacted  by 
the  statute  of  1791  and  the  Irish  Act  of 
1793.  This,  however,  was  no  additional 
security;  and  yet,  thus  stood  the  Bill  which 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  support. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  exactly  fair  to- 
connect  in  nis  view  of  the  question  the 
clauses  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Canning)  and  yet^  there  could  be!  little 
doubt,  be  apprehended,  that  tbe  House,  in 
coming  to  a  vote,  would  have  in  its  con- 
templation, those  clauses  so  connected. 
He  did  not  mean  to  go  into, them  at  any 
length,  but,  with  respect  to  one  of  them, 
be  would  say  thus  much,  that  he  would 
rather  hazard  all  the  dangers  of  direct 
foreign  influence  as  it  now  existed,  than 
sanction  that  clause  which  professed  to 
obviate  it.  He  could  not  conceive  a  more 
monstrous  proposition.  He  could  see  no* 
thing  more  mischievous  than  such  a  com- 
mission as  that  which  bis  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Canning)  proposed ;  a  commission, 
it  was  true,  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown, 
but  neither  removable  by  the  crown  nor 
responsible  for  its  conduct.  Even  if  the 
commission  were  to  consist  of  Protestants^ 
be  would  have  nearly  the  same  objection' 
to  it*    Such  a  species  of  inferium  in  im-' 
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jie  tooka^riiD  lord  Sidmooth't  admioU- 
tration.  He  had  aiked  of  lord  Sidmooth't 
cabinet,  whether  these  meatores  woald  be 
agreed  to ;  and  upon  receiving  an  asaur- 
ance  that  they  would  be  so,  and  on  that 
ground  onlVf  he  consented  to  become  a 
member  of  that  cabinet.  On  communi- 
cating this  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  they 
informed  him  that  their  disposition  was 
not  changed^  (the  papers  on  this  subject 
might  be  found  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  i\  but  that  they  thought  it  woq14  be 
discreaitable  to  them,  and  unbecoming 
their  character,  if  they  embraced  a  sepa- 
rate, exclusife  advantage  for  themselves, 
while  the  Catholic  laity  were  smarting 
under  the  disappointment  of  their  expecta- 
tions. The  Catholic  clergy,  having  thus 
declined  becoming  parties  to  such  a  regu- 
lation, though  their  bishops  had  before 
assented  to  it,  the  matter  dropped,  which 
but  for  this  steg  would  then  have  been 
carried  into  effect.  This  was  his  object  in 
wishing  for  such  a  regulation,  and  not  to 
divorce  the  Catholic  clergy  from  those 
wiiom  it  was  their  duty  to  instruct  and  to 
guide.  He  thought  it  would  be  the  least 
revolting  measure  to  the  Catholic  mind; 
and  that  it  would  form,  baiter  than  any 
dry  authority,  a  counterbalance  to  the  See 
of  Rome.  No  security  was  better  than 
such  an  independence  in  their  own  so- 
ciety, that  foreign  power  was  no  object  in 
their  eyes.  He  knew  no  better  mode  of 
placing  them  above  all  suspicion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Protestants ;  or  of  enabling 
them  with  advantage  to  discharge  their 
duties.  He  thought  this  of  so  much  im- 
portancOj  that  he  w.as  anxious  to  state  it, 
and  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  weigh  it  carefully.  He  thought 
the  Catholics  would  not  consider  his  views 
unreasonable,  since  he  never  dreamed  of 
their  doing  more  than  the  Presbyterians, 
whose  church  system  was  infinitely  more 
republican,  and  therefore  tending  more  to 
political  inconvenience  than  a  church 
purely  monarchical  like  that  of  Rome, 
which  seemed  thereby  more  compatible 
with  the  genius  of  the  constitution.  Such 
had  been  his  views  and  his  hopes  at  that 
time ;  nor  was  he  yet  disposed  to  abandon 
either.  From  considering  the  state  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  Ireland,  he  thought 
that  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  more  dis- 
posed towards  this  measure.  They  were 
now  endowed  by  the  crown,  and  though 
nine  years  had  elapsed  since  the  measure, 
whicn  gave  the  crown  a  negative  upon 
thatr  election^  by  witbholding  the  eodow- 
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ment  of  'their  livings^  still  in  ail  ibat  time 
this  nesatire  had  never  been  exercised. 
Why  then  should  the- Catholics  appre- 
hend worse  effects  from  a  similar  power 
in  the  crown  ?  ^ach  a  fact,  at  lean,  ww 
no  bad  proof  of  the  spirit  in  whtcb  the 
crown  meant  to  exercise  this  power.  He 
believed  the  crown  had  the  power  of  re* 
fusing  every  Presbjfterian  minister,  oa 
grounds  of  disloyalty,  even  after  the  re- 
commendation of  the  synod,  with  respeit 
to  his  receiving  the  endowment,  accord- 
ing to  what  was  established  in  lord  Hard- 
wicke's  administrations;  but  he  believed 
no  instance  had  yet  occurred,  of  a  refusal 
by  government.  This  provision  was,  he 
believed,  100/.  a  year  at  the  highest ;  the 
scale  descending.  The  Catholica  ought 
not  to  feel  jealous  of  this  measure,  and 
alarm  the  public  mind  upon  it.  In  no 
view  ought  they,  unless  they  would  refuae 
all  connection  with  the  state.  If  so,  be 
understood  them ;  but  that  would  be  dif* 
ferent  from  their  former  disposition.  He 
did  not  wish  to  extend  thi^  plan  to  all  the 
various  sects ;  but  as  it  had  been  already 
done,  the  example  ought  to  be  followed 
with  the  Catholics,  which  would  relieve 
Protestants  from  the  fear  of  danger.  He 
dwelt  the  longer  on  this  topic,  because  be 
wished  at  present  to  have  it  adopted  ai 
much  as  ever,  knowing,  as  he  did,  how 
much  it  would  facilitate  the  execution  of 
every  other  regulation.  He  knew^  be- 
sides, very  well,  that  the  measure  had 
been  declined  formerly  by  the  Catholic 
prelates  of  Ireland,  not  because  it  was  ia 
any  degree  inconsistent  with  their  religion, 
or  any  part  of  its  discipline,  but  in  order 
not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Catholic 
laity,  and  the  lower  orders  of  their  clergy. 
—As  to  a  regulation  in  direct  appoint- 
ments to  ecclesiastical  functions,  he  did 
not  think  any  law  could  be  advantage- 
ously  exercised.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  a  regulation  respecting  the  loy- 
alty of  ecclesiastics,  should  merely  exist 
in  a  declaration  of  ioyalty  to  the  crown. 
He  must  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  proposed  commission  created  an 
authority  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  the  constitution :  if  he  did 
not  misconceive  its  tendency.  He  thought 
it  would  not  answer  its  purpose ;  but  if 
acted  upon,  would  be  worse  than  any 
system  on  more  known  and  admitted 
principles.  Although  he  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemsn'a 
(Mr.  Canning)  clause,  he  could  not  give 
hia  appiobation  to  the  cl^uae  itielf«  u  it 
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ecmed  to  create-  %  power  not  recog- 
itzed  by  the  constitntion  of  thia  conntry. 
lie  htd  other  objections  besidet  to  this 
x^mninionj  so  fietras  be  was  able  to  on- 
leratand  it  frota  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
imendment.— The  right  hon.  gentleman 
liad^  in  hit  clause^  guarded  sufficiently 
against  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  mtk- 
bg  the  commissioners  independent  of  h, 
and  displaceable  only  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.    It  was  one  of  the  best  points 
Df  the  English  constitution,  that  the  judges 
wtTt  removable  only  by  parliament,  and 
the  more  immediate  superintendance  of 
Ihe  crown  was  unnecessary,  because  they 
exercised  their  authority  under  ibe  con- 
troal  of  public  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  checks  known  to  our  constitution. 
Bot  a  commissioner,  under  the  clause  he 
spoke  of,  would,  while  he  was  removable 
only  by  the  crown,  be  abstracted  from  the 
efficient  controol  of  publicity,  and    be 
▼eated  with  a  secret  and  discretional  au- 
thority.   The  evil  to  be  apprehended  firom 
this  wu,  not  so  much  that  the  power  would 
be  abused,  to  the  detriment  of  those  subject 
to  it,  but  that  the  commissioners  as  indi- 
Tidoals,  would  feel  a  reluctance,  in  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  eye  of  the  public,  to  exercise  the 
severe  process  vested  in  them,  except  in 
cases  of  sucli  enormity  as  would  be  more 
eflectually  restrained  by  the  constitutional 
modes  of  punishment*     They  could  not 
always  have  the  means  of  exercising  a 
sound  discretion.     The  five  respectable 
nobleoien  coold   not  always  know  what 
was  dangerous,  for  it  was  impossible  that 
they   could    have    the    whole    question 
brought  before  them  in  all  its  circum* 
itances,  in  the  full  shape  in  which  the 
crown  coold  view  it.   In  referring  all  such 
natters  to  those  respectable  persons,  senior 
peers  in  both  countries,  it  would  be  felt 
that  they  tnight  sometimes  have  imposed 
opoD  tbem,  what  they  could  not  do  with« 
o«t  great  hardship.      As  the  Bill  stood 
they  would   be  called  on  not  merely  to 
give  an  opinion  a^  to  the  qualifications  of 
%Q  indif  idual,  not  for  their  authority  re- 
■pecting  a  person  in  an  early  stage,  but  at 
a  late  one,  when  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
llPpoimment  was  taking  place.    With  all 
his  respect  for  the  character  and  integrity 
<>'  the  noble  lords  who  were,  according 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  amendments, 
to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  granting 
*  tmiiDoniom  to  the  Catholic  bishops,  he 
Coold  not  but  think  that  such  a  measure 
voald  go  to  the  creation  of-  a  tribunal  un- 


known to  the  constitution.     It  would,  in 
fact,   confer   the    power    of  appointing 
bishops  at  the  wilt  and  caprice  of  indi- 
viduals, tlivested    of    all   responsibility^ 
and  not  amenable  either  to  the  crown 
or  to  parliament.      It  would  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  permanent  com- 
mission against  the  crown,  without  be- 
ing subject  to  the  control  of  public  opi- 
nion, or  of  the  authority  of  that  House. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  w^ould  accom- 
plish his  object  much  better  by  proceed- 
ing accordinjr  to  the  plain,  clear,  and  re- 
cognized principles  of  the  constitution. 
He  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  in  the  senti- 
ments he  was  called  upon  to  express  with 
the  principle  of  security  itself,  but  with 
the  (act  that  the  provision  was  not  accom- 
panied with  due  and  requisite  responsibility. 
He  would  certainly  prefer  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  directly  and  openly  by 
the  crown,  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  s 
mode  was  a  secrecy  against  the  crown^ 
against  the  legislature,  against  all  mankind. 
It  tended  to  establish  a  new  estate  in  the 
country  highly  dangerous,  and  to  transfer 
from  a  foreign  power  to  a  power  within 
ourselves  a  right  of  interference  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  Catholic  body  itself 
and  to  the  constitution.*    To  the  proposed 
testimonium  or  certificate  he  should  there- 
fore  decidedly  object.      The    principle 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) had  taken  up,  namely,  to  make  the 
principal  Catholics  auxiliaries  to  the  crown« 
was  laudable;  and  it  was  only  to  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  execution  that  he  had 
any  objection.    The  principle  of  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  would  be   heller  carried 
into  effect  in  a  more  constitutional  manner. 
He  did  not  wish  to  bring  before  the  public 
such  parts  of  any  religious  establishment 
as  it  would  be  advisable  to  veil  from  the 
public  eye ;   but  in  this  case  the  secrecy 
was  vested  in  an  irresponsible  body.     The 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned  would 
be  better  provided  for  by  vesting  in  the 
crown  more  ample  power  over  these  com- 
missioners, add  in  that  case,  secrecy  could 
be  made  an  auxiliary  security  against  the 
crown,  as  it  would  only  be  dissolved  by  a 
special   act.      Those  Catholics  too,  who 
might  object  to  being  pot  upon  the  com- 
mission as  it  stood  at  present,  could  not 
have  such  objections  when^  called  on  by 
the  crown  to  lend  their  aid7     This  would 
obviate  the  difficulties  as  to  this  measure, 
which,  as  it  at  present  was  proposed,  gave 
to  a  body  of  men,  within  our  own  limits, 
an  authority  as  capable  of  being  abused 
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^B  when  yeaerciied  by  a  fpreign  powilr«<p» 
Another  of  the  prpposed. clauses  on  whi^h 
he  wished  to  remark,  was  the  second,  by 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr* 
Canning],  if, he  nnd^rstood  him  rightly^ 
wished  tO;  protect  the  state  from  decrees 
of  foreign  powers  being  circulated  as 
TjJid,  even  under  the  show  of  their  being 
as  to  spiritual  matters ;  at  the  same  time 
withont  interfering  in  such  a  degree  with 
the  essentials  of  any  church,  as  to  forbid 
men  to  worship  God  after  their  own 
manner.  The  authoritative  papers  for- 
warded from .  the  court  of  Bome  were 
bulls,  instituUons,  and  rescripts.  As  to 
|he  first  and  second  of  these,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  submitting  them  to  the 
cognizance  oi  the  state,  and  causing  them 
to  bear  on  the  face  of  them,  when  for- 
warded to  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
guided  by  them,  something  to  notify  that 
nothing  was  contained  in  them  derogatory 
to  the  temporal  authority  of  the  state.  He 
ahould  wish  that  this  examination  should 
be  performed  by  one  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Catholic  church  duly  responsible. 
The  clause  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  not  satisfactory,  asunder  it  only  a  copy 
of  the  paper  would  be  submitted  to  exa- 
mination. It  was  desirable  that  the.  paper 
should  be  inspected  before  it  was  itufiered 
to  be  current,  and  rather  the  original  than 
a  copy.  But  the  relaxation  went  one  step 
further, — for,  by  taking  an  oath  that  no- 
thing derogatory  to  his  fealty  was  con- 
tained in  it,  a  person  was  absolved  from 
submitting  even  a  copy  of  any  paper  to 
examination.  The  papers  which  issued 
from  the  Penitentiary  at  Rome  were  the 
only  ones  in  which  secrecy  was  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed.  These  related 
not  only  to  cases  of  penitence,  but  to  mar* 
riage  dispensations.  On  this  subject,  as 
on  all  others,  the  Catholics  ^ould  perceive 
the  expediency  of  inspiring  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  could  not 
wish  to  give  a  less  perfect  satisfaction,  if  a 
more  perfect  one  could  be  given.  The 
rescripts  issued  from  the  Penitentiary, 
could  (besides  the  subject  of  marriaeo 
within  the  prohibited  degrees)  relate  only 
to  the  more  enormous  crimes,  such  as 
inurder  and  incest;  for  lesser  ofiences 
could  be  expiated  by  penapce,  without 
applying  to  this  office  at  Bome.  It  was 
not  his  wish  that  persons  should  be  obliged 
to  fix  on  themselves  the  ignpminy  which 
the  knowledge  of  their  having  committed 
such  crimes  would  occasion ;  but  the  ends 
•f  secrecy  foight  be  answeredj  and  soo^e 


affi>rded  to  th^fState,  by  cansiqg 
the  rescfipM  to  .b^  si^miMed  to  9ome  « 
the  i}g^mntBot  the  Catholic  charchef 
these,  kingdoms.  He  had  tbps  endeavoured 
to  give  some  coi|ception  of  his  Ideas  m 
detail  on  the  subject  at  this  tijne^  tliat  ats 
future  stage  of  the  measure,  90  opporta- 
nity  of  coming  prepared  for  the  conskie« 
ration  of  it  might  be  given.  As  to  tbs 
measure  in  general,  .he  had,  immediatclj 
after  the  Unton>  looked  to  the  establislh 
ment  of  it  as  practicable,  as  indiTiduab 
would  then  have  come  to  the  discussion 
unpledged  to  opinions  ooncerDing  the 
policy  of  it ;  because  objectiona  antece* 
dently  existing  against  it  were  obTiatni, 
from  the  new  shape  which  the  empire  had 
assumed  from  the  union  of  the  Catholics 
to  a  preponderant  body  of  Protestants; 
and  because  that  settlement  was  ciJcalaied 
to  surmount  many  difficulties,  to  open  aev 
views,  to  enlarge  the  system  of  general 
policy,  and  to  strengthen  the  means,  and 
consolidate  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
Although  circumstances  had  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  it  at  that  time,  he  had 
aWays  anxiously  looked  forward  to  it; 
and  if  now  accomplished,  it  would  be  ac- 
complished under  the  most  auspicious  cir* 
cumstances.  One  motive  must  animale 
them  all — the  idea  that,  in  adopting  any 
plan  on  the  subject  at  this  time,  they 
would  be  open  to  00  injurious  suspicions ; 
•-nothing  could  stand  between  the  iate- 
rests  of  the  empire  on  this  question,  and 
those  great  considerations  of  policy  which 
should, never  be  disregarded.  No  moment 
could  present  itself  so  auspicious  for  the 
common  interests  and  common  happiness 
of  the  country  as  the  present*  No  Catbo« 
lie  could  suppose  that,  at  this  time,  we 
were  induced  to  depart  from  any  line 
which  we  had  marked  out  to  ourselves,  by 
any  feeling  of  timidity;  There  was  no 
peculiar  reason  to  induce  the  Catholics  to 
believe  that  the  legislature  were  called 
upon  to  act  from  unworthy  motives,  from 
the  feelings  of  timidity,  of  fear,  or  the  pre- 
dominant apprehensions  of  danger*  Oa 
the  other  hand  the  Protestants  had  every 
just  ground  for  co-operating  in  Che  attain- 
ment of  the  measure.  As  legislators  act- 
ing for  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  ibr  the 
Protestants,  they  were  bonnd  to  make 
every  arrangement  for  the  public  security 
and  the  public  good ;  to  proceed  in  the 
great  work  by  a  suitable  congeniality  of 
sentiment ;  and  to  produce  by  their  co- 
operation a  diffusion  of  blessings  incalcula- 
ble in  their  influence  upon  the  welfare  of 
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the  empire  tt  hrge.    This  consideration 
■hould  lead  tbem^  to  to  manage  their  regu- 
lations, that  their  measures  should  carry 
with  them  the  cordial  joy  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and  that  the  Protestants  should  re- 
gard them  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  con- 
solidation of  interests.     He  Jioped,  that 
though  this  measure  had  ne^er  entered  into 
the  political  conflicts  of  his  life«  he  had 
sufficiently  shown  that  it  was  only  from 
the   conviction,  that  if  pressed,  it  would 
not  be  carried.    There  was  at  a  former 
period  much  reasod  to  believe  that  there 
was  in  the  Pope  a  mild  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  conciliation,  ready  to  concur  in 
the  measures  most  proper  to  be  adopted ; 
and  that  there  existed  in  the  great  body  of 
the  Catholics  a  disposition  to  run  before 
the  crown  in  just  concession  and  concilia- 
tion.    Although  the  same  facility  with  re- 
spect to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church 
did  not  now  exist,  the  want  of  that  could 
not  constitute  any  obstacle,  if  the  Catholics 
themselves  were  ready,  as  they  had  been, 
to  adopt  the  best  means  of  conciliation, 
and  to  conform  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.    The  plan  which  had  been  pub- 
liiihed  by  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Catholics,  and  though  inculcated 
bv  the  government  was  in  fact  the  plan 
or  the  Catholics.    This  body  had  always 
shown  a  wish  rather  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
government  (notwithstanding  the  conduct 
of  some  of  those  who  had  assumed  the 
lead   of   it),  and   if  it  acted   as  was  to 
be  expected  from  its  general  principles, 
it  would    be  entitled    to    the    gratitude 
of  Protestants.     In  the  present  circum* 
stances  of  the  Pope  there  could  (he  sup- 
posed) be  no  difficulty,  for  while  that  per- 
sonage was  under  the  authority  of  a  fo- 
reign power,  if  the  Catholics  were  satis- 
fied with  the  measure,  they  might  safely 
leave  it  to  be  approved  by  him  at  a  future 
moment.    The  Pope  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  power  of  an  inveterate  enemy;  and 
therefore  the  friends  of  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Catholics  themselves,  were  bound  to 
do  their  duty,  without  listening  to  the 
strange  doctrines  of  some  individuals.  He 
wished  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
there  could  be  no  preclusion  to  their  claims 
on  account  of  the  Pope's  detention.     If 
even  there  were,  it  would  become  the 
doty  of  the  House  to  provide  exclusively 
for  the  Catholica,  and  the  safety  of  the 
country  together.    The  only  question  be- 
fore them  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  on 
a  question  of  degrees ;  and  he  trusted  most 
<incerely,  that  in  the  steps  they  bad  to 
(VOL.  XXVI.) 


take,  no  temporary  indiscretions  of  indi- 
viduals would  be  allowed  to  operate  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  It  had  been  tl-uly 
said,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  know- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  Pope;  that.they 
should  legislate  by  their  own  act  as  to  the 
civil  securities  of  the  state.  As  to  bishops 
and  priests  they  might  be  regulated  by 
law,  as  there  already  existed  regulations 
to  which  they  must  conform  before  they 
were  allowed  to  preach.  Though  all  thia 
indeed  might  be  claimed  as  right,  yet 
from  prudential  motives,  he  should  wish 
as  a  legislator,  to  know  how  measures 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholics, 
would  be  received  by  them  ?  On  this  sub- 
ject he  had  heard  with  pleasure  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.Grattan),  on  a  former 
night;  nor  had  he  (lord  C.)  been  ever 
disposed  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  effusions  of  a  few  fac* 
tious  persons  in  the  height  of  political 
controversy.  The  sentiments,  however 
indiscreet,  injudicious,  and  onseasonabU, 
which  might  be  expressed  against  the 
opinion  of  the  general  bodyi)y  any  indi- 
viduals, ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
criterion  by  which  the  legislature  ought 
to  measure  and  regulate  ita  decisions.  He 
could  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, be  induced  to  lend  his  sanction  to 
such  a  doctrine.  If  it  was  asked  why  the 
Catholics  had  not  marked  with  disappro- 
bation these  sentiments,  he  should  answer, 
that  it  would  have  been  conjrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  action  in  human  beings,  that  they 
should  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
obloquy  and  sarcasms  of  the  noisy  part  of 
their  own  body,  in  order  to  aid  a  measure, 
of  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  had 
no  expectation.  He  hoped  that  the  effect 
of  this  measure  would  be  not  only  the  in- 
troduction of  Catholics  into  parliament, 
but  into  a  fair  proportion  of  the  offices  of 
the  state.  He  would  address  himself,  there- 
fore, to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Grattan),  whether,  as  a  friend  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, it  were  not  better  that  such  rego- 
lations  should  be  introduced  in  the  Bill  aa 
would  tend  to  give  the  Catholics  the  con- 
fidence of  the  crown,  than  that  the  Bill 
should  pass  by  feeble  majorities,  in  which 
case  the  Catholics,  excluded  from  office, 
would  be  arranged  in  hostility  against  the 
Protestants  within,  instead  of  without,  the 
constitution.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  Catholics,  for  their  own  benefit,  should 
submit  to  the  regulations  submitted  to  by 
their  brethren  in  foreign  states,  and  the 
other  parU  of  oar  own  dominions.  U* 
(M) 
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trusted  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
fvas  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Bill, 
would  finally  make  such  arrangements  as 
should  be.found  sufficient  to  guard  against 
the  chance  of  every  danger,  and  to  give  to 
the  Catholics  every  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  crown,  and  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  he  could  not 
speak  too  warmly  ;  for  he  had  witnessed, 
in  times  of  peculiar  peril  and  trying  dis- 
tress, the  excellence  of  their  conduct.  He 
was  desirous  of  uniting  them  with  the  state 
upon  the  same  principles  which  allowed 
them  to  partake  of  honours  and  dignities 
in  every  Protestant  country.  It  was  his 
earnest  wish  to  grant  to  them  the  confi- 
dence they  possessed  in  Protestant  states, 
where  they  had  not  opposed  any  obstacle, 
but  had  wisely  lent  themselves  to  the  esta- 
blished policy  of  the  country.  These 
were  the  feelines  he  entertained,  and  upon 
which  he  wished  the  question  to  be  under- 
stood and  discussed,  wh^n  the  facilities 
with  the  hegd  of  the  Catholic  church  ex- 
isted. But  if  the  auspicious  moment  in 
the  Catholic  mind  now  presented  itself, 
and  they  were  ready  to  take  what  was 

Siven  in  all  Protestant  slates,  unless  in- 
eed  they  declared  they  wer^  different 
from  all  Catholics  in  all  Protestant  coun- 
trie.«,  from  the  Catholics  in  Canada  and 
Malta,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
results  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
common  interests  and  happiness  of  the 
empire.  With  respect  to  the  Protestants 
in  this  country,  he  was  aware  that  there 
certainly  did  exist  a  cdnsiderable  degree 
of  reluctance  to  grant  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  were  claimed ;  but  he 
felt  that  the  reluctance  prevailed  more 
among  the  lower  than  the  higher  classes, 
-and  that  it  was  caused  more  by  intempe- 
rance and  misrepresentation,  than  by  that 
conviction  which  ought  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  mature  and  unprejudiced  deli- 
beration. Yet,  the  question,  he  was  happy 
to  observe,  had 'gained  ground,  and  he, 
therefore,  felt  anxious  to  solve  it  in  every 
way,  and  by  every  mode  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  with  all  the 
views  and  ends  suited  to  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  constitution.  He  did  not 
wish  to  consider  it  as  a  question  of  party, 
and  having  stated  the  general  outline  of 
his  ideas  upon  it,  he  should  reserve  him- 
•elf  for  a  more  detailed  statement  when 
they  went  into  a  committee.  He  conjured 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  not  to 
try  to  force  the  meatare,  bat  rather  to 
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exert  his  powers  another  way,  and  bv 
conciliating  the  Protestants,  claim  a  power 
in  behalf  of  the  Catholics  which  wwsU 
greatly  serve  their  cause.  He  was  anxioos 
that  whatever  change  the  measure  might 
undergo,  it  shotlld  originate  with  tbojc 
who  had  brought  it  forward.  HaTJng 
thus  stated  his  sentiments,  be  again  con- 
jured the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  obtaio 
for  the  Catholic  body  the  fullest  acquies- 
cence which  could  be  given  id  the  pro- 
posed measures  upon  the  principles  he 
had  laid  down,  and  he  pledged  himsetf 
that  they  should  have  his  cordial  con- 
currence and'  support.  He  concluded 
with  expressing  his  confident  hope,  that 
the  House  would  go  into  the  committee, 
where  the  question  might  be  fairly  and 
minutely  discussed,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment made,  as  would  give  equal  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics 
by  the  best  possible  provisions  of  coO' 
cession,  conciliation,  and  security. 

Mr.  Ponsonhy  did  not  rise  to  enter  at 
larcre  upon  the  topics  to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  adverted ;  but  to  assure  the  noble 
lord,  that  both  he  and  his  friends  hit 
every  disposition  to  meet  his  lordship  with 
the  strongest  feelings  of  conciliation.  He 
would  not  presume  to  understand  all  the 
opinions  delivered  that  night  by  the  noble 
lord  upon  the  subject  before  them. — In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  to 
understand  what  might  be  the  opinion  of 
another  upon  a  question  involving,  ai 
appeared  from  the  noble  lord's  speech, 
such  a  great  variety  of  topics,  without  tht 
most  mature  deliberation,  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  could  be  more  presump- 
tuous than  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  as  if  autho- 
rized by  the  noble  lord,  where  not  only 
an  approval,  but  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  noble  lord  was  necessary.— It 
was  fit  that  each  man  should  express  his 
opinion,  and,  when  the  House  resolved 
into  %  committee,  propose  such  alteration 
in  the  Bill  as  was  agreeable  to  himself. 
He  would  submit,  however,  to  the  candour 
of  the  noble  lord,  whetller  it  was  not  re- 
quiring rather  too  much  of  those  who 
concurred  in  the  general  principle  of  the 
Bill,  that  they  should  bring  forward  any 
alteration,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the 
ideas  of  the  noble  lord  himself,  without 
perfectly  understanding  to  what  those 
ideas  pointed.  All  he  conld  undertake  to 
do,  and  he  might  say  as  much  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  was,  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliatory  feeling;,  any  proposition  the 
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loble  lord  might  make.  They  had  form- 
rd  an  opinion  upon  which  they  bad  acted 
— if  the  noble  lord  had  any  alteration  to 
>ropo9e«  they  were  ready  to  listen  to  it, 
ind  to  give  it  every  fuir  consideration;  to 
indertaxe  more.woold  be  undertaking  a 
{re at  deal  too  much.  The  noble' lord  had 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
liad  declared  he  would  vote  for  the  second 
reading— after  this,  for  all  further  dis- 
cussion,  he  apprehended  the  committee 
nrould  be  the  proper  place^  and  he  should 
accordingly  reserve  what  ht  had  further 
to  urge  on  the  measure  till  that  opportu- 
Dily  was  afforded  him. 

Sir  J'  C*  HippUUy  rose  under  a  loud  cry 
of  Question^  and  great  interropiions,  and 
was  obligedj  after  waiting  some  time,  to 
sit  down. 

Mr.  Kyder  then 'rose,  but  after  waiting 
some  time,  was  also  obliged  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  Baihurst  then  rose,  and  moved  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  Speaker  having,  with  difficulty,  ob- 
tained a  hearing,  stated  the  Question. 

Lord  Caulertagh  said,  that  bis  right  hon. 
friend  had,  he  was  confident,  only  moved 
the  adjournment,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
hearing  for  such  gentlemen  as  wished  to 
deliver  their  sentiments ;  and  having  ob- 
tained that  object,  he  had  no  doubt  he 
would  immediately  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Bathunt  rose  and  said,  that  after 
the  House  had  listened  somewhat  more 
than  two  hours  to  the  noble  lord,  who  had 
gone  into  details  which  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  question  then  before  them, 
he  certainly  did  hope  they  would  bear  his 
hon.  friend,  whose  intention  it  was  to 
speak  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Rydtr  then  rose,  and  asked  if  it 
were  the  wish  of  those  who  brought  for- 
ward the  measure  that  it  should  pass,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
would  it,  at  all  contribute  to  that  desirable 
and,  that  those  persons  who  did  not  en- 
tertain   the    same    sentiments   with   the 
friends  of  the  Bill,  should  not  obtain  a 
patient  hearing  ?   As  he  had  before  given 
bis  opinion  upon  the  subject,  he  would 
not  DOW  take  up  the  time  of  the  Hou&e 
with  stating  over  asain  the  grounds  upon 
which  that  opinion  had  been  formed ;  but 
he  could  not  help  calling  their  attention 
to  the  Bill  as  it  appeared  before  them. 
He  was  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  that 
class  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, who  did  not  consider  the  laws  af- 
fecting the  Catholics  as  an  evil.     He  look- 
ed upon  them  to  be  a  rery  great  evil,  but 
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an  eyil,  however,  which  he  could  not  con* 
sent  to  remove  without  some  security,  and 
the  difference  between  him,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bin  was,  that  he  thought  no 
securities  could  be  devised;    and   every 
other  individual,  except  the  author  of  the 
Bill,  thought  that  securities  were  neces- 
sary.    (No,  noj^  from  the  opposite  side.) 
He  understood    gentlemen  to  say,  that 
securities  were  necessary,  and  that  a  Bill 
should   be  introduced   to  discover  what 
securities  could  be  devised.     If  such  were 
the  case,  he  must  remind  the  House  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  stood  with  respect 
to  the  Bill.     When  leave  was  given  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  bring  in  his  B\\\, 
it  was  the  general  sense  of  the  House  that 
some  securities  should  be  provided,  and 
they  were  willing  that  a  Bill  should  be 
brought  in  to  discover  whether  any  thing 
could  be  devised  that  would  justify  the 
removal  of  all  the  disabilities  now  affect* 
ing  th^^  Koman  Cfitholics.    But  if  they 
looked  at  the   clauses  of  the  Bill  they 
would  see  that  while  it  removed  every 
disqualification    no   additional    securities 
were    provided.      The    Corporation  and 
Test  Act  were  to  be  annulled ;  Catholics 
were  to  be  admitted  into  parliament  and 
corporate  magistracies ;  and  all  that  was 
devised  as  a  security  was  an  oath  merely 
made  up  of  two  other  oaths  as  enacted  by 
the  statute  of  1791   and  the  Irish  Act  of 
1793.     This,  however,  was  no  additional 
security;  and  yet,  thus  stood  the  Bill  which 
iliey  were  now  called  upon  to  support. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  exactly  fair  to 
connect  in  his  view  of  the  question  the 
clauses  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Canning)  and  yet^  there  could  bd  little 
doubt,  be  apprehended,  that  the  House,  ia 
coming  to  a  vote,  would  have  in  its  con- 
templation, those    clauses  so  connected* 
He  did  not  mean  to  go  into  them  at  any 
length,  but,  with  respect  to  one  of  them, 
he  would  say  thus  much,  that  he  would 
rather  hazard  all  the  dangers  of  direct 
foreign  influence  as  it  now  existed,  than 
sanction  that  clause  which   professed  to 
obviate  it.    He  could  not  conceive  a  more 
monstrous  proposition.     He  could  see  no* 
thing  more  mischievous  than  suih  a  com* 
mission  as  that  which  hfs  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Canning)  proposed ;   a  commission, 
it  was  true,  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown^ 
but  neither  removable  by  the  crown  nor 
responsible  for  its  conduct.     Even  if  the 
commission  were  to  consist  of  Prutestants» 
he  would  have  nearly  the  same  ubjection 
to  it*    Such  a  species  of  infcrium  in  Mt-- 
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perio  be  had  never  before  beard  of  in  the 
Britiah  constitution;  and  whether  it  was  to 
consist  of  Protestant  peers  or  Protestant 
commoners,  be  should  equally  oppose  it. 
No  sufficient  securities  had  been  yet  pro- 
posed, or  seemed  likely  to  be  deyised, 
after  the  great  abilities  that  had  been  so 
long  employed  in^fFectually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discoTeriog  them. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  notwithstanding  the 
impatience  of  the  House  at  that  late  hour, 
he  trusted  that,  considering  the  situation 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  in  the 

Sovernment  of  Ireland  he  should  be  in- 
ulged  for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  stated 
his  sentiments  upon  this  most  important 
question.     He  should  rather  have  wished 
to  reserve  himself  entirely  for  a  more  fit 
occasion  when  the  Bill  went  into  a  com- 
mittee ;   but  he  was,  he  confessed,  very 
unwilling  to  let  this  Bill  pass  the  second 
reading    without     entering    his    protest 
against  it.     He  protested  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill,  because  it  conferred  on 
those  who  admitted  an  external  jurisdic- 
tion, the  right  of  legislating  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  church  of  England  ; 
he  protested  against  this  Bill,  becanse  it 
was  not  conformable  to  the  Resolution  of 
the  House,  on  which  it  professed  to  be 
founded;    that  resolution    did    certainly 
adopt  the  principle -of  concession  to  the 
Catholics,  but  it  was  concession  connected 
with  the  strongest  and  most  distinct  secu- 
rities for   the    established  church.      He 
wished  to  ask,  where  were  these  securities? 
The  House,  he  should  think,  would  no.t  be 
satisfied  with  the  promise  of  a  member, 
however  respectable,  that  some   clauses, 
which  were  printed  and  circulated,  should 
be  hereafter  added  to  the  Bill,  when  they 
ought  to*  have  these  important  securities 
'  embodied  and  distinctly  brought  before 
them  as  a  separate  and  at  least  co-equal 
subject  for  consideration.     Upon  a  qoes- 
tion  of  such  vital  importance,  the  securities 
ought  to  accompany  the  Bill  itself.    The 
principal  ground,  however,  of  his  objection 
to  the  Bill  was,  as  it  affected  the  connec« 
tion  of  the  country  with  Ireland.    One  of 
the  great  difficulties  which  appeared  to 
him  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
concession  was  the  state  of  the  popolation 
of  Ireland.    If  the  Protestants  exceeded 
the  Roman  Cath6lics  in  number — if  the 
population  of  the  two  countries  were  mixed 
op  together,  he  should  have  much  less  ob- 
jection.   But  it  was  impossible  to  look  at 
die  situation  of  Ireland,  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  so  greatly  preponderated  in  Horn- 
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hevp  and  where  there  wer^  distinct  inte- 
rests, without  feeling  alarmed  at  the  coca- 
sequences  of  such  unlimited  conceasion^ 
They  could  not  close  their  eyes  to  the  facrt, 
that  differences  of  religion  existed  there 
for  a  long  timOf  and  that  they  were  now 
going  to  try  the  experiment  whether  these 
religions  could  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing.   His  noble  friend  had  talked  of  pro- 
viding for  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church ;   but,  if  they  were  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  state,  how  cooM  the 
Protestatit  be  called  the  establiahed  reli- 
gion ?     What  was  an  established  religion  ? 
If  he  understood  what  it  meant*  it  aignified 
a  religion,  the  teachers  and  professors  of 
which  possessed  certsun  privilegea,    and 
were  maintained  by  the  state.    If  then  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  maintained  by  the 
state,    (and    under  other  circomatancesv 
such  a  measure  would  be  desirable)   ics 
what   would    the    Protestant    establish- 
ment consist,  as  contradistinguished  froA 
the  Catholic.    The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  religions  in  Ireland  would 
then  be,  that  a  Roman  Catholic  could  not 
be  lord  lieutenant.     It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  Ireland   had  a  distinct  hier- 
archy, that  she  hi^  the  same  nnmber  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  that  there  were  in 
this    country,  and  that  she    had    2,000 
clergy  ;   now,  if  by  this  Bill  the  two  reli* 
gions  were  equalized  in  Ireland,  would  not 
parliament  soon  be  called  to  pot  the  pro- 
fessors  of   both  on    the  same   footing? 
When  parliament  had  declared,  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  one  ^religion  ahoold 
have    any    preference    over    the  other, 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Catbotica 
of  Ireland    would    consent    willingly  to 
maintain  the  clergy  of  a  religion  not  pro- 
fessed by  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  ioha- 
tants  of  that  country :    how  could  they 
hope,  when  it  was  admitted   that  there 
were  i.OOO.OOO  of  Catholics   and  only 
800,000  Protesunts,  to  maintain  the  Pro- 
tant  ascend ancy  ?    This  was  a  point  which, 
he  thought,  they  ought  well  to  consider. 
He  would  not  detain  the    House  much 
longer  at  this  late  hour,  but  was  anxious 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency, which  had  been  preferred  by 
a  right  hon.  gentleman   (Mr.  Cann'mg) 
against  those  who  opposed  this  Bill,  be- 
cause, though  they  disapproved  of  the 
principle  of  this  measure,  they  had  yet 
voted  for  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet (sir  J.  Hippisley ).    It  was  true,  that 
last  session  he  opposed  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning);   the 
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qoettion  then  was^  whether  the   Hoote 
ftboold  resist  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
or  go  into^enqoiry  for  the  par|>ose  of  con* 
cession.    The  House  adopted  the  motion, 
and  after  this  there  was  sorely  no  impro- 
priety .in  trying  to  render  the  Bill  as  httle 
obnoxioasas  possible,  although  they  might 
fail  in  preventing  its  adoption.    When, 
therefore,  he,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  were  driven  from  their  strong  hold, 
there  was  no  inconsistency  in  their  taking 
the  next  strongest  that  offered.    Thougn 
they  might  have  preferred  resistance  to 
enquiry,  yet  they  might  prefer  enquiry  to 
concession.   He  might  differ  with  the  non. 
baronet  as  to  the  extent  of  enquiry  which 
he  wished  to  institute,  but  he  thought  the 
ground  upon  which  he  Toted  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  vote  of  last  session. 
That  motion  was  not  brought  forward  with 
the  concurrence,  or  at  the  desire  of  the 
persons  at  that  tide  of  the  House.— If  it 
were  their  intention  to  oppose  the  Bill, 
they  might  have  adopted  another  course. 
With  regard  to  the  Bill,  it  was  in  his  mind 
premature.    He  did  not  think  it  could 
lead  to  final  or  conciliatory  adjustment.  It 
would  have  been  a  more  decent  mode  of 
treating  the  numerous  petitions  laid  upon 
ihe  table,  if  such  enquiry  as  the  hon.  oa- 
ronet  moved  for  had  been  made.    He  was 
the  more  inclined  to  object  to  this  mea- 
sure, because,  even  if  it  were  passed,  its 
professed  object  would  not  be  obtained,  for 
many  grievances  would  still  remain  be* 
hiod.    There  was  nothing  said  in  this  Bill 
about  the  laws  in  existence  respecting  be- 
quests of  Roman  Catholics  for  their  schools 
and  placer  of  worship,  nothing  about  the 
education  of  the  Catholics.     It  was  then 
absurd  to  represent  this  Fill  as  calculated 
to  cflTect  a  final  adjustment,  because  there 
were  many  laws  existing  upon  our  statute 
books,  which  must  be  repealed  if  this  Bill 
should  pass.     He  concluded  with  stating, 
that  he  would  not  trespass  longer  upon  the 
House  at  that  time,  but  that  he  would,  at 
some  future  stage  of  the  Bill,  either  iif  the 
committee  or  on  bringing  up  the  report, 
take  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  senti- 
ments more  at  large. 

Mr.  IFtSf^a/oroe observed,  that  no  person, 
however  long  his  experience  in  that 
House,  could  have  devised  a  better  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a  question,  than  the  motion 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  C.  Hip- 
pisley,)  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
opposite  to  the  feelings  of  the  House.  He 
then  made  a  few  observations  in  reply  to 
some  parti  of  lord  Castlereagh'i  speech. 


H^  thought  the  obscurity  In  which  the 
noble  lord  had  enveloped  his  opinions  re* 
specting  some  alterations  or  amendmentSf 
was  placing  those  who  concurred  in  the 
general  prin<;iple  of  the  Bill  in  a  very  dii> 
tressing  situation,  and  he  hoped  the  noble 
lord  would,  if  not  in  that  House,  vet  in 
some  other  way,  intimate  what  his  view  of 
the  amendment  was,  that  the  House  mt^ht 
understand  what  be  wished.  In  votmg 
for  the  second  reading,  he  had  no  doubt 
the  Hoose  would  do  so,  with  a  pointed 
view  of  the  Bill  as  brought  in  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  in  connection  with 
the  clauses  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Canning). 

Lord  Cestlerrogft  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
he  had  not  made  himself  foHv  understood. 
He  had  been  willing  to  assist  in  his  private 
character  in  forwarding  the  measure,  bet 
he  had  not  been  called  on;  he  felt  no 
more  difficulty  in  doing  >o  .now  than  be 
had  before ;  he  only  wished  that  the . 
amendment,  which  he  thought  necessary, 
might  hh  brought  forward  by  the  frienda 
of  the  measure,  as  it  would  be  better  re- 
ceived. He  by  no  means  intended  to 
complain  that  he  wu  not  consulted  on 
the  formation  of  the  Bill.  It  was  natural 
to  expect  that  thoae  would  be  anxious  to 
frame  it  according  to  their  own  distinct 
notions  who  had  been  more  forward  in 
promoting  the  eeneral  object. 

Sir  J,  C.  HippiiUy  very  shortly  adverted 
to  some  unparliamentary  and  unjust  expres- 
sions made  use  of  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  but  one,and  who  had  charged 
him  with  endeavouring  to  fritter  away  the 
Bill,  and  to  compromise  the  rights  of  the 
Catholics.  The  hon.  baronet  was  entering 
upon  other  topics,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  an  almost  universal  cry  of*'  question  V* 

General  Mathew  admitted  that  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  late  member  for  York- 
shire might  be  severe,  but  it  was  not  un- 
just ;  he  would  repeat,  that  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  endeavoured,  by  every  meana 
within  his  power,  under  colour  of  friend- 
ship to  the  cause,  to  destroy  the  Bill,  and 
to  frustrate  the  well-grounded  hopes  of 
the  Catholics. 

Mr.  dnmii^  said  he  rose  merdy  to  apo- 
logise for  not  addressing  the  House  in  re« 
ply  to  some  of  the  observations  of  the  noble 
lord,  but  the  remarks  he  had  to  make  would 
more  properly  be  stated  in  a  future  stage 
of  the  Bill.  He  was  fully  convinced,  from 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  that  he  waa 
a  sincere,  he  might  even  say  an  ardent 
friend,  to  the  measure  before  the  House, 
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aUhoogb  diftrencet  might  ezitt  apon  par» 
ticalar  points.  Of  the  noble  lord's  power- 
ful assistance  he  should  always  be  happy  to 
avail  himself ;  and  he  was  perfectly  ready, 
in  or  out  of^the  House,  .to  confer  with  the 
noble  lord,  and  to  compare  their  mutual 
opinions  upon  this  important  subject; 
where  the  noble  lord  was  wrong,  he  was 
convinced  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
conceding  the  point,  and  where  he  (Mr* 
C.)  was  in  error,  he  would  be  ever  happy 
to  acknowledge  his  mistake,  and  to  adopt 
the  better  ideas  of  the  noble  lord.  Some 
remarks  that  fell  from  the  noble  lord  re- 
specting the  VeiOg  he  did  not  comprehend, 
but  speaking  generally,  he  should  think  it 
right  to  exact  from  the  Catholics  every 
thing  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
tenets  of  their  religion :  while,  however, 
we  professed  to  tolerate  it,  we  must  not 
wound  it  in  the  most  vital  part.  With  re- 
gard to  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  he  was  not  so  fully  convinced 
of  its  expediency  as  to  justify  him  in  ori* 
ginating  and  introducing  any  measure  to 
that  effect ;  and  be  thought  that  if  such 
provision  were  necessary,  the  proposal 
would  much  more  fitly  come  from  the 
noble  lord,  as  a  member  of  his  Majesty's 
government.  He  sat  down,  re-assuring 
the  House  of  the  cordiality  and  sincerity 
of  the  profession,  that  he  should  be  at  all 
times  happy  to  unite  with  the  noble  lord 
in  a  mutual  endeavour  to  render  this  Bill 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

ilie  question  was  then  loudly  called  for 
bv  all  sides  of  the  House.  A  division  took 
place.  The  numbers  were.  For  reading 
the  Bill  a  second  time  on  this  day  three 
months,  205 ;  Against  it,  243  ;  Majority, 
42. — The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  and 
committed  for  to-morrow. 
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Friday^  May  1 4. 

State  op  our  Foreign  Relations.] 
Earl  Grey  said,  before  their  lordships  pro- 
ceeded to  the  order  of  the  day,  he  would' 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  information  from 
ministers  upon  points  respecting  which  it 
was  important  and  necessary  the  House 
should  sooner  or  later  obtain  information. 
He  had  purposely  abstained  from  making 
any  inquiries  respecting  the  measures  of 
government,  particularly  with  regard  to 
their  foreign  connections,  because  his 
anxious  wish  was,  that,  under  circum- 
stances evidently  so  advantageous,  either 
for  a  faTourable  negociation  for  peace,  or 


for  conducting  the  war  with  additional 
vigour  and  effect,  should  the  enemy  refost 
a  fair  proposal  for  peace ;  with  advantages 
so  unexpected  and  so  unhoped  for,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  events  oi  the  last  cam- 
paign,   ministers  should    experience  no 
(lifficulties,  no  embarrassments,  in  follow- 
ing  up  that  line  of  conduct  so  obviously 
called  for  by  circumstances;   that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  proceeding 
unfettered  to  negociation.    But  a  period 
was  now  arrived  at  which  he  coald  do 
longer  refrain  from  advertins  to  rumoon 
which  he  had  heard,  and  which  were  urged 
with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  coofi* 
dence.    He  wished  for  no  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  present;  but  to  state  that  if 
one  of  these  rumours  with  respect  to  in- 
ducements held  out  to  a  power  whose  as- 
sistance was  sought  for  was  in  any  degree 
founded,  he  must  say  it  was  one  of  the 
I  most  iniquitous  as  well  as  the  most  inju- 
rious propositions  he  ever  beard  of,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of 
future  arrangements;  in  which  light  he 
must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  injurious 
propositions  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country.    That  was  not  all ;  he  understood 
there  appeared  in  a  paper  before  the  other 
House,  an  account  of  the  distribution  of 
the  last  vote  of  credit;  the  advancement 
of  a  considerable  sum  on  the  part  of  this 
country  to  Sweden.     He  need  not  state  to 
their  lordships  that  parliament  had  a  right 
to  know  for  what  purpose  that  money  was 
so  advanced.     In  former  discussions  on 
this  subject,  it  was  held,  that  unless  par- 
ticular circumstances  could  be.  pleaded, 
ministers  were  not  justified  in  making  such 
advances.     It  was  incontrovertibly  true, 
at  least,  that  parliament  should  be  informed 
of  the  purpose  of  such  advances.     These 
were  points  on  which  he  thought  ministers 
were  called  upon  to  afford  information  to 
parliament ;  and  that  it  behoved  them  to 
take  care  not  to  commit  the  faith  and  ho- 
nour of  the  country  with  such  propositions, 
previously  to  parliament  being  informed 
upon  the  subject,  respecting  wliich  it  was 
also  his  wish  to  know  if  ministers  shortly 
meant  to  make  any  regular  communi- 
cation. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  assured  the  noble 
earl  and  the  House,  that  nothing  could 
give  his  Majesty's  ministers  greater  satis- 
faction, than  to  be  able  consistently  with 
their  decided  sense  of  public  duty,  to  af- 
ford the  desired  explanation,  or  to  state  to 
parliament  the  principles  upon  which  their 
advice  to  his  royal  highness  the  Princa 
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Regent  was  foanded^  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  the  last  campaign.     He  be- 
li^Ted,  however,  the  noble  lord  was  aware 
that  any  discussion  upon  the  subject  could 
not  be  adequately  entered  on,  without  a 
full  discloure  of  all  its  bearings  and  con- 
nections ;    which  must  evidently  tend  to 
embarrass  the  measures  about  to  be  adopt- 
ed.       In  that  view  of  the   question,  he 
should  feel  that  he  was  not  acting  consis- 
tently with  his  public  duty,  if  be  made 
any  answer  to  the  particular  questions  of 
the  noble  earl  at  present,  or  entered  into 
any  further  explanations.    But  he  hoped 
the  day  was  not  far  distant,  when  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating,  what  the 
general  state  of  the  relations  of  the  coun- 
try were  with  respect  to  foreign  powers, 
and  the  nature  of  the  engagements  sub- 
si  «ting  with  those  powers.     The  noble  earl 
knew  there  was  a  particular  period  of  the 
session  when  such  topics  regularly  came 
under  consideration,  and  he  did  hope  that 
until  the  arrival  of  that  period,  no  expla- 
nation of  the  kind  would  be  required.     On 
that  occasion  they  would  be  afforded;  or 
if  that  should  not  be  the  case,  sufficient 
grounds  should  be  stated  for  the  farther 
withholding  them. 

Earl   Grey  spoke   in  explanation,  and 
observed,  that   the   period  to  which  the 
noble  earl  alluded  appeared  to  be  that 
when  the  vote  of  credit  generally  came  to 
be  proposed  towards  the  end  of  a  session. 
He  was  anxious,  however,  before  the  faith 
and  honour  of  the  country  should  be  irre- 
vocably committed  to  any  engagement  of 
the  nature  of  that  to  which  he  alluded, 
that  the  House  should  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  it  upon  its  merits. 
At  present  be  must  state  that  he  was  by 
DO  means  satisfied  with  the  answer  given. 
Some  particular  information    should    be 
given  by  ministers  respecting  rumours  of 
such  a  nature.     He  had  waited  anxiously 
till  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign— a 
period  when  all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ought  to  be  applied  to  their  proper 
objecti';  to  know  the  principles,  and  the 
objects  for  which  those  resources  were  to 
be  applied.     One  thing  he  thought  clearly 
appeared,  that  ministers,  though  favoured 
by  sHch  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
had  not  as  yet  made  any  atteihpt  at  nego- 
ciation  for  a  peace,  or  any  adequate  eiiort 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities. 

Naval  Administeatioh.]    The  order 
of  the  day  being  read. 
The  Earl  of  Varnky  said>  he  .was  aivare. 
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after  the  number  of  speeches  which  thei^ 
l6rdsbips  had  heard,  signalizing  the  sue* 
ceases  of  our  arms,  that  he  offered  himself 
under  disadvantageous  'circumstances,  in 
finding  himself  compelled,  from  a  sense  o^ 
his  public  duty,  to  call  their  lordships'  at- 
tention to  our  naval  disasters.  He  bad 
wished,  that  this  discussion  should  hava 
been  brought  forward  when  these  disss* 
trous  events  were  fresh  in  the  recoltection 
of  their  lordships  and  of  the  public;  That 
it  was  not  so,  was  certainly  not  to  be  at* 
triboted  to  their  lordships:  he  had  post- 
poned  the  motion  in  consequence  of  the 
mability  of  a  noble  marquis  to  attend,  for 
the  assistance  of  whose  abilities  upon  thia 
important  question  he  was  most  anzioat. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  noble  mar- 
quis was  still  prevented  from  attending, 
by  severe  indisposition.  It  might  have 
been  hoped,  that  in  the  interval  between 
his  giving  his  notice  and  the  bringing 
forward  his  motion,  some  naval  triumph 
would  have  occurred,  to  compensate,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  disasters  that  bad 
unhappily  befallen  our  arms:  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  believed  possible  that 
any  fresh  disaster  would  have  happened  in 
addition  to  those  already  so  severely  felt. 
Yet  in  the  course  of  the  two  months  that 
had  intervened,  another  misfortune,  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  fear,  had  occur- 
red, attended  with  even  more  melancholy 
circumstances  than  the  former  disasters. 
He  alluded  to  the  action  between  bis  Ma- 
jesty's sloop  of  war  Peacock,  and  the 
United  States'  .brig  Hornet,  of  equal  force. 
No  official  account  of  this  unfortunate  oc- 
currence having  arrived,  he  was  willing  to 
cling  to  the  hope  that  it  was  unfounded  ; 
but  the  statement  that  had  been  given  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  action  in  the 
American  papers,  left  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  it  was  true.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  to  claim  that  indul- 
gence of  their  lordships,  whilst  he  entered 
mto  a  detail,  which  he  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demanded.  Whether 
the  unfortunate  war  in  which  we  were 
involved  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica might  have  been  avoided  by  concilia- 
tory measures  on  our  part,  or  by  adopting 
a  different  line  of  policy  to  that  pursued 
by  his  Majesty's  government,  he  would 
not  now  discuss,  although  he  thousht  that 
had  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
at  the  time  of  assuming  the  regency,  been 
advised  to  take  to  his  councils  other  per- 
sons than  those  ministers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed, this  war  with  America  mi^^t  have 
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been  aToided ;  yet  there  were  sereral  per- 
fOQJ  for  wkose  opinioahe  had  a  high  re- 
fpect,  who  doubted  whether  the  ruling 
party  in  the  United  Slates  would  not  have 
forced  on  a  war  with  this  country,  what* 
aver  measures  this  government  might  have 
adopted.  He  would  put  aside,  therefore, 
all  question  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  the  war*  but  of  this  there  could  be  no 
dispute,  that  with  the  known  hostile  dis- 
position of  the  ruling  party  in  America, 
and  the  determination  of  this  government 
not  to  conciliate,  it  must  have  been  fore- 
aeen  that  war  could  not  fail  to  be  the  re- 
ault.  Ministers,  therefore,  must,  have  been 
long  aware,  that  war  most,  sooner  or  later, 
take  place.  It  might  be  said  that  they 
bad  the  Orders  in  Council  in  their  hands, 
and  that  by  repealing  them  they  might 
prevent  war,  but  it  was  a  well  known  fact, 
that  they  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
repealing  the  Orders  inCouncil— that  these 
Orders  were  persisted  in  to  the  last  mo- 
ment with  the  same  unconciliatory  dispo- 
eition  towards  America,  and  that  when  at 
length  from  other  causes  they  repealed 
them,  ministers  pnt  forth  Mse  promises, 
,as  the  assigned  reasons  for  the  repeal* 
His  lordship  here  read  some  extracts  from 
the  papers  on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  long  before  the  war  broke 
out,  ministers  were  aware  of  the  hostile 
feeling  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  so  late  as  the  14th  of  June 
last  year  our  Charg^  d'  Affaires  there  was 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  impassibi- 
lity of  repealing  them,  at  the  very  time 
they  were  repealed  here,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  which  repeal  arrived  in  America 
on  the  23d  of  Jane.  It  was,  therefore,  be 
contended,"  clearly  established,  that  minis- 
ters must  have  been  aware  that  war  could 
not  fail,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  the  result 
of  their  measures,  combined  with  the  bos- 
tile  feelingof  the  ruling  party  in  theUnited 
States.  This  being  the  case,  how  were 
they  prepared  to  meet  it  ?  With  respect 
to  Canada,  the  events  which  had  happened 
there  bad  greatly  added  to  the  reputation 
ofoorartba,  already  so  deservedly  high, 
but  events  which  were  entirely  unexpect* 
ed.  The  state  of  the  force  in  Canada  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  but  the  stations  not 
being  given,  be  could  not  ascertain  with 
correctness  its  actual  situation,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  no  reinforcement  had  been  sent 
there  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  With  regard  to  our  naval  force,  how 
were  we  prepared  ?    It  appeared  that  in 
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the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July 
last  year,  during  a  part  of  which  perish 
there  must  have  been  every  expectaticia 
of  the  near  approach  of  war,  and  dariog 
the  latter  part  of  which  the  war  bad  ac- 
tually commenced,  there  were^  ander  ad- 
miral Sawyer,  on  the  Halifax  atsaion  (ex* 
elusive  of  smaller  vessels)  one  ship  of  tbe 
line  and  five  frigates.  That  sach  a  force 
only  should  have  been  stationed  then, 
when,  a  timely  reinforcement  might  have 
achieved  the  n^st  important  objecu,  he 
contended,  loudly  oalled  for  enquiry.  He 
had  the  opinions  of  persons  eminently  qua- 
lified to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  sabject, 
and  who  had  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  coast  of  America,  that  if  a  force  of  i 
ships  of  the  line,  17  frigates,  and  •  an  ade- 
quate number  of  smaller  vessels,  had  been 
on  the  Halifax  station  at  the  time  the 
war  broke  out,  the  whole  coast  of  tbe 
United  States  might  have  been  immediate- 
ly blockaded.  Had  this  been  done,  tbe 
American  frigates  in  port  most  have  re- 
mained there— those  which  had  aailed 
must  have  been  captured  in  their  retain — 
the  American  commerce  would  have  been 
destroyed^* their  customs,  opoa  which 
they  relied  for  their  revenue,  would  have 
failed,  and  with  this  soccession  of  disaster*, 
tbe  ruling  party  in  the  United  Statei 
would  have  been  forced  out  of  power,  aod 
by  this  time  we  should  have  bad  peace. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  ports  io 
such  an  extensive  coast  as  that  of  the 
United  States  could  be  bermetfcally  seal- 
ed, but  they  might  have  been  blockaded 
to  everyjpractical  purpose,  as  be  bad  just 
stated.  Toe  ports  south  of  the  Chesapeake 
would  not  admit  vessels  of  large  bardeo, 
and  might  be  blockaded  by  small  vessels; 
two  ships  of  the  line  would  be  sufficient  to 
blockade  the  Chesapeake.  With  respect 
to  tbe  harbour  of  Boston,  he  was  aware 
that  it  could  not  be  blockaded  with  safety 
during  the  whole  year,  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  it  certainly  might. 
Surely, then,  it  might  have  been  managed 
to  have  a  force  sufficient  for  an  immediate 
and  prompt  blockade.  It  had  been  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  sufficient 
force  could  not  be  spared  ;  but,  sorely,  by 
sending  to  sea  vessels  i^hich  were  now 
lying  useless,  and  taking  one  ship  from 
each  of  the  blockading  squadrons,  which 
would  not  have  been  missed,  a  force  might 
have  been  sent  out  to  America,  sufficient 
for  tbe  purposes  of  the  blockade,  the  early 
resorting  to  which  was  so  essential  to  a 
vigorotts  prosectttiuo  of  the  war,  with  a 
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rifw  to  ttsetrly  terminatinn,  and  which 
niiC^it   h»»ye  lueveniei)   lYktf  dirasters  we 
flow  had  to  lament.    Ii  might  be  said,  that 
;h«  amount  of  the  force  on  the  Halifax 
itafioii  wa«  eqaal  to  that  of  the  American 
tiavy,  and  judging  from  what  had  formerly 
occurred,  five  of  our  frigates  might  be 
dermed  equal  to  five  of  our  jenemy's  fri- 
gates ;   but  was  the  quali'y  uf  our  force  in 
this    instance  equal  to  that  wiih  which  it 
had   to  contend  ?     Hat  ii  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, long  since  been  t  matter  of  notorie- 
ty,  that  the  American  fi  igates  were  greatly 
aoperior  to  ours  in  siae  and  weight  of  me- 
tal  ?  The  Constitution,  -fur  instance,  wh'ch 
bad  unhappily  been  so  successful,  was  for 
m  long  period,  some  time  since,  on  our  own 
coast,  saifrng  between  Cowes  and  Spit- 
bead,  and  even  in  the  Downs, and  the  lord 
warden  of  ihe  Cinque  Ports  might,  without 
the  aid  of  bis  f>py  glass,   have  discovered 
ber  superior  in  sixe  to  any  of  our  own  fri- 
gates.    At  some  of  those  times  a  noble 
lord»  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
was  with  the  lord  warden,  and  strange  it 
was,  that  those  two  noble  lords  should  not 
have  knocked  their  heads  together,  and  hit 
upon  some  plan  of  building  vessels  of  a 
sifniiar  cooitruction.     That  such  a  plan 
should  even  have  been  matured  with  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  would  have  been  nothing  miracu- 
lous. 

if,    indeed,   the    war   was    inevitable 
(which  his  lordship  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined 10  admit)  it  was  most  extraordinary 
that  government  did  not  give  immediate 
orders  for  the  construction  of  such  vessels 
as  would  be  able  to  cope  with  our  new  an- 
tagonists.    It  would  oitly  be  necessary  to 
refer  the  House  to  a  succession  of  dates  to 
prove  the  almost  criminal  negligence  of 
ministers,  and  these   simple   Ucts  would 
•peak  more  decisively  and  strongly,  than 
any  observations  they  might  naturally  oc- 
casion :  those  at  the  bead  of  affairs  in  this 
country,  had  been  as  lukewarm  and  pusil- 
lanimous in  prosecuting,  as  they  bad  been 
rash  and  imprudent  in  commencing  the 
war:  they  had  treated  with  contempt  the 
excellent  advice  of  the  poet, 

**  Beware 
**  Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  beini;  in, 
*^  Betril,  that  tbeopposer  may  lieware  of  thee." 

War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain 
by  the  Uni(ed  States,  on  the  18th  of  June ; 
the  official  intelligence  of  thin  fact  reached 
government  on  the  SOth  of  July,  and  not- 
withstanding the  incalculable  importance 
of  this  event,  parliament  was  prorogacd 
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on  that  very  day,  and  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Regent  was  put  the  following  para* 
graph,    referring    to   our  relations   with 
America  :-^'' Hts    Royal    HiKhiie&s    has. 
commanded   us   to   assure   you.   that   he 
views  with  sincere  regret,  the  hu»tiJe  mea* 
sures  which  .have  been   recently  adopted 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  towards  this  country.    His  Royal 
Highness  is  nevertheless  wihing  to  hope, 
that  the  accustomed  relations   of  peace 
and  anuty  may  yet  be  restored :    but  if 
his  expectations  in  this  respect  should  be 
disappointed    by  the  conduct  of  the  go* 
vernment  of  the  United  States,  or  by  their 
perseverance  in   any  unvvarrantable  pre* 
teiiMons,  he  will  roost  fully  rely  on  the 
support  of  every  class  of  bis  Majesty's 
subjects  in  a  contest,  in  which  the  honour 
of  his  Majesty's  crown  and  the  best  inte* 
rests  of  his  dominions  must  be  involved.'* 
Such  was  the   language  then   held,  and 
ministers  were  deeply  responsible  if  they 
did  not  make  every  attempt,  becoming 
thedignity  of  this  nation, to  produce  a  re- 
conciliation.    War  then  having  been  de« 
clared  on  the  18th  of  June,  what  was  done 
by  way  of  instant  retaliation  ?     Nothing ; 
and  it  wa«  not  until  the  13ih  of  October 
that  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were 
issued  ;    how  the  interval  was  employed 
the   country    required    an    explanation. 
Still,  howcTer,  the  same  dilatory  system 
was  pursued,  and  more  than  two  montba 
elapsed  before  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela« 
ware  were  declared  to  be  blockaded,  the 
notification  being  dated  the  26th  of  De* 
cember.    It  had  been  often  remarked,  that 
the  cause  of  the  success  of  the  American 
navy  against  that  of  England,  was  to  be 
attribtited  to  the  formation  of  their  ships 
of  war,  built  upon  the  keels  of  men  of  war 
of  74  guns,    and   carrying  very    heavy 
metal  upon  the  upper  deck ;   of  this  spe- 
cies .the  enemy  possessed    live   frigates, 
which  had  already  committed  most  alarm- 
ing depredations,  but  although  ministers 
were  long  ago  made  acquainted  with  this 
fact,  they  took  no  steps  to  place  our  ship- 
ping upon  an  equality,  by  giving  them 
additional  guns  above  decks,  and  the  ves- 
sels upon  a  new  construction,  that  were 
built  expressly  to  cope  with  the  American 
frigates,  were  not  to  be  launched  until 
October  next.    This  fact  might  appear 
incredible  to  all  but  those  who  had  been 
spectators  of  the  constant  inefficiency  of 
the  measures  of  Administration.     In  pur- 
suance of  the  very  vigorous  and  decisive 
plan  that  had  been  observed  since  the 
(N) 
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commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  IStb 
of  March*  last,  certain  other  ports,  of  the 
United  States  were  declared  to  he  block- 
aded, bat  Rhode  Island  and  Newport  yet 
remained  open,  and  in  the  latter,  the  Ame- 
rican frigate,  after  the  capture  of  the  Mai- 
cedonion,  actually  refitted.  Was  this  the 
mode  in  which  the  affairs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  a  crisis  like  the  presenti  ought  to 
be  conducted  ? 

It  was  some  satisfaction  to  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  performance  of  the  invidious 
task  he  bad  unwillingly  undertaken,  to 
reflect,  that  upon  mjnisters  only  rested  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  the  late  disasters; 
of  the  officers  and  men  who  so  gallantly, 
but  unsuccessfully  fought,  nothing  could 
be  uttered  but  unqualified  applause,  but  it 
was  melancholy  to  recollect  that  efforts, 
which  under  other  rulers  might  have  raised 
tlie  character  of  the  British  navy,  even 
higher  than  the  pinnacle  of  glory  it  had 
already  attained,  were  unavailing :    the 
losses  we  had  sustained  were  owing  to  no 
diminution  of  the  courage,  skill  and  disci- 
pline of  our  sailors,  and  the  names  of  cap- 
tains Dacre  and  Lambert  would  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  love  and  admira- 
tion.   All  that  human  nature  could  effect 
they  accomplished,  and  a  strict  inquiry 
Into  the  causes  of  their  failure  was  not  leis 
due  to  the  living  than  to  the  dead.     His 
lordship  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  capture  of  the  Guer- 
riere,  Macedonian  and  Java  frigates,  and 
insisted  that  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
,  the  returns  upon  the  table,  was  insuffi- 
ciently  manned  ;  not  that  she  had  not  her 
full  complement  of  hands,  but  that  her 
crew  consisted  principally  of  young  inex- 
perienced men  or  boys :  the  marines,  too, 
on  board  were  raw  troops  that  bad  been 
lately  raised.     He  rejoiced  that  he  had 
moved  for  and  obtained  the  minutes  of  the 
couft  martial  upon  the  Java,  because  they 
disclosed  circumstances  of  importance  to 
the  character  of  captain  Lambert,  a  man 
ivho  united  to  all  the  hardy  valour  and 
fearless  intrepidity  of  a  sailor,  all  the  finer 
domestic  and  endearing  qualities  that  em- 
balmed his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  his 
kindred,  while  it  was  not  less  cherished 
ivith.  grateful  recollections  by  his  coun- 
trymen.    On  a  reference  to  the  London 
Gazette  it  would  be  found  that  many  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  capture 
of  all  our  frigates  were  similar ;  they  were 
«ll  crippled  in  their  rigging,  and  dismasted 
tarly  in  the  action,  arising  partly  from  the 
commanding  height  of  the  ships  of  the 
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enemy,  and  partly  from  the  gremf  er  weight 
of  metal,  while  the  shot  from  oor  smaller 
guns  produced  comparatively  little  effect 
upon  the  roasts  of  our  antagonists.  To 
ascertain  satisfactorily  the  causes  of  thb 
superiority,  was  sorely  ground  enough  for 
inquiry.  If  it  were  urged  that  we  had  not 
seamen  to  man  new  frigates  to  conteod 
with  America,  he  would  reply  that  many 
small  vessels  were  now  uselessly  employed 
upon  various  stations,  the  crews  of  which 
might  be  turned  over  to  oor  larger  ships, 
to  render  themselves  useful  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  gratify  the  national  ardour  of 
sailors,  who  would  otherwise  be  wasting 
their  years  in  inglorious  idleness.  Let 
them  be  called  forward  to  retrieve  oor 
injured  character;  let  them  renew  our 
wonted  triumphs,  for  if  fit  measures  were 
pursued,  the  disasters  wk  bad  recsendy 
witnessed,  would  only  serve  to  heighten 
the  lustre  of  our  returning  glory.  For 
many  years  we  had  successfully  opposed 
the  gigantic  disposition  of  Buonaparte: 
all  the  mighty  power  he  derived  from 
subjugated  Europe,  had  been  inefiectoal 
against  the  untamable  spirit  of  British 
seamen,  of  whom  it  might  now  be  said, 

—— -  Captiqoe  dolis,  lacrymisque  coacli, 
Quos  neaue  Tydides,  nee  Larisscus  Acbtffet, 
Nod  anni  domuere  decern,  non  uiille  cariiue ! 

His  lordship  begged  next  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  trade  of  this  country  had  been 
left  open  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy; 
and  here  he  must  revert  to  the  proposition 
with  which  he  set  out— that  if  proper 
measures  bad  been  early  adopted,  none  of 
these  calamities  could  have  occurred ;  for 
the  enemy's  privateers  and  ships  of  war 
would  have  been  confined  within  their 
ports,  and  the  list  of  our  captured  vessels 
could  not  have  been  swellefi  to  that  enor- 
mous and  melancholy  extent  that  was  now 
to  be  deplored.  In  the  whole,  from  the 
returns  it  appeared  that  382  of  onr  valu- 
able merchantmen  bad  been  captured, 
only  80  of  which  bad  been  retaken.  The 
main  cause  of  these  losses  was  the  defi- 
ciency of  force  on  the  various  stationi, 
exclusive  of  those  of  Jamaica  and  the 
Leeward  Islands,  on  the  latter  of  which 
the  national  flag  of  the  British  empire  bad 
been  lately  known  to  float  upon  a  vessel 
of  less  than  forty  ton  burden.  While  mi* 
nistsrs  were  thus  negligent  of  our  external 
commerce,  they  were  not  more  vigilant  io 
the  protection  and  support  of  our  domestic 
manufactures:  American  cotton,  onasyi* 
tern  of  policy  that  could  not  be  tooieverelx 
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reprobaUd,  hadp  until  lately,  been  allowed 
to  be  imported,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
oar   own  colonies,  and  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  territory  of  our  enemies. 
To  shew  the  great  yalue  set  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States  upon- licences 
granted   by  this  government  to  import 
produce  into  Great  Britain,  his  lordship 
read   a  letter  from  a  merchant  at  New 
York,  reaaesting  his  friend  in  London  to 
procure  (or  him  at  the  expence  of  only  a 
few  guineas  some  licences  which  in  the 
Republic  sold  for  several  hundred  dollars 
each.     In  consequence  of  this  communi- 
cation, an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the 
system  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    Many 
other  letters  from  Charlston  and  Norfolk 
concurred  in  representing  American  com- 
merce as  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
and  talking  of  fast  shipments  of  produce 
for  the  British  market ;  this  injury  to  our- 
selves and  benefit  to  our  enemies  was  a 
species  of  policy  peculiar  to  his  Majesty's 
present  ministers :  his  lordship  hoped  that 
even  they  in  time  would  be  sensible  of 
their  mistake,  and  would  alter  their  erro- 
neous system  before  the  remedy  was  too 
jate  to  be  effectual. 

Another  part  of  the  subject  of  not  less 
importance  than  those  already  noticed, 
and   upon  which  detailed  inquiries  were 
absolutely  neceuary,  was  the    manage- 
ment of  our  dock-yards,  and  the  general 
system  pursued  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  our  ships.     Several  men  of 
war  recently  built*  after  a  short  voyage 
bad  been  laid  up  as  unfit  for  further  ser- 
vice, in  conseauence  of  the  badness  of  the 
Diaterists.     Ol  this  kind  were  the  Dubliiii 
Royal  Qbarloite,  and  several  others  that 
might  be  named;  these  vessels  had  been 
formed  of  American  oak  (which  some  had 
declared  contained  in  itself  the  principle 
of  decay),  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  British  timber.    The  inha- 
bitanu  of  the  United  States  rejected  it  as 
unfit  for  use,  and  we  were  indeed  reduced 
to  a  melancholy  extremity,  if  we  were 
compelled  to  employ  what  our  enemies 
refused.    All  these  were  matters  that  de- 
manded inquiry,  as  well  indeed  as  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Navy  Board,  which 
Was  principally  distinguished  for  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  old  systems  long  ex- 
ploded in  every  other  country  of  Europe, 
and  for  a  determined  opposition  to  all 
kinds  of  improvement.    It  was  a  fsct,  that 
when  ships  were  built  upon  foreign  mo* 
dels  they  were  only  excellent  as  far  as  the 
original  was  adhered  to,  but  the  moment  I 
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it  was  abandoned,  all  excellence  was  lost. 
His  lordship  complained  that  projectora 
did  not  receive  due  eneouragement,  and 
particularly  alluded  to  a^  noble  lord  (Stan- 
hope) who  had  made  some  important  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  ships, 
and  to  a  captain  in  the  navy  who  had  sug- 
gested a  plan  of  preparing  the  oak,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be,  that  a  ship  built 
of  it  would  last  double  the  time  they 
usually  were  retained  in  commission.  All 
ingenious  individuals  who  proposed  use- 
ful alterations  ought  to  be  allowed  a  fair 
trial,  which  he  did  hot  think  was  in 
every  case  afforded  by  the  Navy  Board. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  his  lord- 
ship thought  that  a  case  loudly  demanding 
investigation  had  been  made  out,  and 
even  it  ministers  could  justify  their  con- 
duct in  every  particulaf,  and  prove  the 
converse  of  all  the  facts  stated,  still  he  waa 
convinced  that  he  had  performed  a  useful 
task  for  the»country,  in  enabling  ministers 
to  establish  their  vindication*  If,  however, 
they  could  not  prove  that  they  were  not 
guilty  of  criminal  negligence  and  unjusti- 
fiable delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
he  had  accomplished  a  still  greater  be- 
nefit, since  it  would  lead  to  a  complete 
and  most  beneficial  alteration  of  the  system. 
It  was  almost  unnecessary  to  detain  the 
House  by  general  remarks  Upon  the  vital 
importance  of  supporting  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  our  navy,  the  bulwark 
of  Great  Britain.  Upon  our  navy  had  de- 
pended, and  still  would  depend,  the  wel- 
&re,  prosperity,  and  independence  of  the 
nation ;  to  our  navy  we  were  indebted 
for  the  liberty  and  happiness  we  at  present 
enjoyed ;  and  had  not  our  navy,  some  few 
years  since,  effectually  resisted  and  over- 
awed the  tyrant  of  the  continent,  the  fruits 
ful  plains  of  England  might  have  been  de- 
luged with  English  blood,  and  we  might 
have  had  to  undergo  all  the  hardships,  to 
support  all  the  struggles,  and  to  resist  all 
the  enemies  with  whom  Russia  was  now 
so  gallantly  contending.  He  trusted  that 
the  naval  glory  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
on  its  decline,  although  ministers  appeared 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
hasten  its  fall.  The  charm  of  invincibility 
had  now  been  broken ;  its  consecrated 
standard  no  longer  floated  victoriouaon  the 
main*  He  felt  that  this  motion  would  not 
be  welcome  to  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
nor  would  it  be  popular  through  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a  revival  of  disasters  which 
all  were  anxious  to  forget ;  and  it  was 
not  without  much  reluctance  that  he  iti- 
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althoQgh  4tfierencet  might  eztsl  apon  par- 
licalar  points.  Of  the  noble  lord's  power- 
ful assistance  he  should  always  be  happy  to 
avail  himself ;  and  he  was  perfectly  ready, 
in  or  out  of  the  House«  to  confer  with  the 
Boble  lord,  and  to  compare  their  mutual 
opinions  upon  this  impoi^tant  subject; 
where  the  noble  lord  was  wrong,  he  was 
convinced  no  difficulty  would  be  fpund  in 
conceding  the  point,  and  where  he  (Mr* 
C.)  was  in  error,  he  would  be  ever  happy 
to  acknowledge  his  mistake,  and  to  adopt 
the  better  ideas  of  the  noble  lord.  Some 
remarks  that  fell  from  the  noble  lord  re- 
specting the  VeiOp  he  did  not  comprehend, 
but  speaking  generally,  he  shoula  think  it 
right  to  exact  from  the  Catholics  every 
thing  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
tenets  of  their  religion :  while,  however, 
Ve  professed  to  tolerate  it,  we  must  not 
wound  it  in  the  most  vital  part.  With  re« 
gard  to  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  he  was  not  so  folly  convinced 
of  its  expediency  as  to  justify  him  in  ori- 
ginating and  introducing  any  measure  to 
that  effect ;  and  he  thought  that  if  such 
provision  were  necessary,  the  proposal 
would  much  more  fitly  come  from  the 
noble  lord,  as  a  member  of  his  Majesty's 
government.  He  sat  down,  re-assuring 
the  House  of  the  cordiality  and  sincerity 
of  the  profession,  that  he  should  be  at  all 
times  happy  to  unite  with  the  noble  lord 
in  a  mutual  endeavour  to  fender  this  Bill 
as  perfect  as, possible. 

The  question  was  then  loudly  called  for 
by  all  sides  of  the  House.  A  division  took 
place.  The  numbers  were.  For  reading 
the  Bill  a  second  time  on  this  day  three 
months,  203 ;  Against  it,  243  ;  Majority, 
42. — ^The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  and 
committed  for  to-morrow. 
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Friday,  May  1 4. 

State  op  oua  FoaEicN  Relations.] 
Earl  Grty  said,  before  their  lordships  pro- 
ceeded to  the  order  of  the  day,  he  would' 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  information  from 
ministers  upon  points  respecting  which  it 
was  important  and  necessary  the  House 
should  sooner  or  later  obtain  information. 
He  had  purposely  abstained  from  making 
any  inquiries  respecting  the  measures  of 
government,  particularly  with  regard  to 
their  foreign  connections,  because  his 
anxious  wish  was,  that,  under  circum- 
stances evidently  so  advantageous,  either 
for  a  favourable  negociation  for  peace,  or 
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for  conducting  the  war  with  additional 
vigour  and  effect,  should  the  enemy  refuse 
a  fair  proposal  for  peace  ;  with  advantages 
so  unexpected  and  so  unhoped  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  events  of^  the  last  cam- 
paign, ministers  should  experience  no 
difficulties,  no  embarrassments,  in  follow- 
ing up  that  line  of  conduct  so  obviously 
callea  for  by  circumstances;  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  proceeding 
unfettered  to  negociation.  But  a  period 
was  now  arrived  at  which  he  could  do 
longer  refrain  from  adverting  to  rumours 
which  he  had  heard,  and  which  were  urged 
with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  confi- 
dence. He  wished  for  no  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  present;  but  to  state  that  if 
one  of  these  rumours  with  respect  to  in- 
ducements held  out  to  a  power  whose  as- 
sistance was  sought  for  was  in  any  degree 
founded,  he  must  say  it  was  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  as  well  as  the  most  inju- 
rious propositions  he  ever  heard  of,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of 
future  arrangements;  in  which  light  he 
most  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  injurious 
propositions  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country.  That  was  not  all ;  he  understood 
there  appeared  in  a  paper  before  the  other 
House,  an  account  of  the  distribution  of 
the  last  vote  of  credit;  the  advancement 
of  a  considerable  sum  on  the  part  of  this 
country  to  Sweden.  He  need  not  state  to 
their  lordships  that  parliament  had  a  right 
to  know  for  what  purpose  that  money  wm 
so  advanced.  In  former  discussions  oa 
this  subject,  it  was  held,  that  unless  par- 
ticular circumstances  could  be  pleaded, 
ministers  were  not  justified  in  making  such 
advances.  It  was  incontrovertibly  true, 
at  least,  that  parliament  should  be  informed 
of  the  purpose  of  such  advances.  These 
were  points  on  which  he  thought  ministers 
were  called  upon  to  afford  information  to 
parliament ;  and  that  it  behoved  them  to 
take  care  not  to  commit  the  faith  and  ho- 
nour of  the  country  with  such  propositions, 
previously  to  parliament  beinff  informed 
upon  the  subject,  respecting  wnich  it  was 
also  his  wish  to  know  if  ministers  shortly 
meant  to  make  any  regular  communi- 
cation. 

The  Earl  of  Uverpoal  assured  the  noble 
earl  and  the  House,  that  nothing  could 
give  his  Majesty's  ministers  greater  satis- 
faction, than  to  be  able  consistently  with 
their  decided  sense  of  public  duty,  to  af- 
ford the  desired  explanation,  or  to  state  to 
parliament  the  principles  upon  which  their 
advice  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
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Regent  was  Poanded,  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  the  last  campaign.  He  be- 
ll^Ted,  however,  ibe  noble  lord  was  aware 
that  any  discussion  upon  the  subject  could 
not  be  adequately  entered  on,  without  a 
full  discloure  of  all  its  bearings  and  con- 
nections ;  which  must  evidently  tend  to 
embarrass  the  measures  about  to  be  adopt- 
ed. In  that  view  of  the  question,  he 
should  feel  that  he  was  not  acting  consis- 
tently with  his  public  duty,  if  he  made 
any  answer  to  the  particular  questions  of 
the  noble  earl  at  present,  or  entered  into 
auy  further  explanations.  But  he  hoped 
the  day  was  not  far  distant,  when  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating,  what  the 
general  state  of  the  relations  of  the  coun- 
try were  with  respect  to  foreign  powers, 
and  the  nature  of  the  engagements  sub- 
sisting with  those  powers.  The  noble  earl 
knew  there  was  a  particular  period  of  the 
session  when  such  topics  regularly  came 
under  consideration,  and  he  did  hope  that 
until  the  arrival  of  that  period,  no  expla- 
nation of  the  kind  would  be  required.  On 
that  occasion  they  would  be  afforded ;  or 
if  that  should  not  be  the  case,  sufficient 
grounds  should  be  stated  for  the  farther 
withholding  them. 

Earl  Gr€y  spoke  in  explanation,  and 
observed,  that  the  period  to  which  the 
noble  earl  alluded  appeared  to  be  that 
when  the  vote  of  credit  generally  came  to 
be  proposed  towards  the  end  of  a  session. 
He  was  anxious,  however,  before  the  faith 
and  honour  of  the  country  should  be  irre- 
vocably committed  to  any  engagement  of 
the  nature  of  that  to  which  he  alluded, 
that  the  House  should  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  it  upon  its  merits. 
At  present  he  must  state  that  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  answer  eiven. 
Some  particular  information  should  be 
given  by  ministers  respecting  rumours  of 
such  a  nature.  He  had  wailed  anxiously 
till  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign— a 
period  when  all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ought  to  be  applied  to  their  proper 
objects;  to  know  the  principles,  and  the 
objects  for  which  those  resources  were  to 
be  applied.  One  thing  he  thought  clearly 
spfoared,  that  ministers,  though  favoured 
by  such  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
b^  not  as  yet  made  any  atteiiipt  at  nego- 
ciadon  for  a  peace,  or  any  adequate  effort 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities. 

Naval  Administxatioii.]    The  order 
of  the  day  beiO}(  read. 
The  Earl  of  DamUy  said,  he  was  aware. 
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after  the  number  of  speeches  which  their 
Ibrdships  had  heard,  signalizing  the  suc« 
cesses  of  our  arms,  that  he  offered  himself 
under  disadvantageous  'circumstances,  in 
finding  himself  compelled,  from  a  sense  o^ 
his  public  duty,  to  call  their  lordships'  at- 
tention to  our  naval  disasters.  He  bad 
wished,  that  this  discussion  should  havt 
been  brought  forward  when  these  disss* 
trous  events  were  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  their  lordships  and  of  the  public;  That 
it  was  not  so,  was  certainly  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  lordships:  be  had  post« 
poned  the  motion  in  consequence  or  the 
mability  of  a  noble  marquis  to  attend,  for 
the  assistance  of  whose  abilities  upon  this 
important  question  he  was  most  anxious. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  noble  mar- 
quis was  still  prevented  from  attending^ 
by  severe  indisposition.  It  might  have 
been  hoped,  that  in  the  interval  between 
his  giving  his  notice  and  the  bringing 
forward  his  motion,  some  naval  triumph 
would  have  occurred,  to  compensate,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  disasters  that  bad 
unhappily  befallen  our  arms:  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  believed  possible  that 
any  fresh  disaster  would  have  happened  in 
addition  to  those  already  so  severely  felt. 
Yet  in  the  course  of  the  two  months  thai 
had  intervened,  another  misfortune,  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  fear,  had  occur- 
red, attended  with  even  more  melancholy 
circumstances  than  the  former  disasters. 
He  alluded  to  the  action  between  his  Ma- 
jesty's stoop  of  war  Peacock,  and  the 
United  States'  .brig  Hornet,  of  equal  force. 
No  official  account  of  this  unfortunate  oc- 
currence having  arrived,  he  was  willing  to 
cling  to  the  hope  that  it  was  unfounded  ; 
but  the  statement  that  had  been  given  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  action  in  the 
American  papers,  lefl  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  it  was  true.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  to  claim  that  indul- 
gence of  their  lordships,  whilst  he  entered 
into  a  detail,  which  he  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demanded.  Whether 
the  unfortunate  war  in  which  we  were 
involved  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica might  have  been  avoided  by  concilia- 
tory measures  on  our  part,  or  by  adopting 
a  different  line  of  policy  to  that  pursued 
by  his  Majesty's  government,  he  would 
not  now  discuss,  although  he  thousht  that 
had  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Kegent, 
at  the  time  of  assuming  the  regency,  been 
advised  to  take  to  his  councils  other  per- 
sons than  those  ministers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed, this  war  with  America  might  bare 
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^as,  that  in  the  modelling  of  venela  the 
freoch  and  other  nations  were  superior  to 
iifli  but  that  in  the  execution  we  were  ai 
foperior  to  them.  In  pursuance  of  a  Re- 
port of  the  commissioners  of  revision,  mea* 
aures  had  been  taken  which  would  remedy 
^he  defect  in  the  scientific  part.  The 
manner  of  building  ships  hastily,  was  in 
ordinary  time  ruinous,  although  when  the 
enemy  encreased  their  exertions  by  such 
means  we  were  obliged,  in  order  to  meet 
Ibem,  to  .follow  their  example.  The  de- 
cay of  some  of  our  ships  had  been,  he  ac- 
knowledged, Tery  rapid.  The  scheme  for 
preventing  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
enquire  on  the  subject.  On  the  subject  of 
guns  there  were  very  different  opinions 
among  the  officers  of  the  navy.  Some 
officers  extolled  heavy  metal,  while  nine 
out  of  ten  of  (he  commanders  would  rather 
go  to  sea  without  guns  of  that  kind.  After 
remarking  that  the  effects  of  the  war  were 
every  moment  felt  more  severely  in  Ame- 
rica, the  noble  viscount  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that  on  the  ground  of  the  facts  he  had 
auted,  he  should  give  his  vote  against  the 
motion. 

Earl  Sumhope  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
ought  to  have  heard  his  speech  before  he 
gave  thia  answer,  as  then  he  might  ha?e 
answered  two  speeches  at  the  same  time. 
He  could  tell  him,  however,  that  as  for  his 
apeech,  the  noble  lord  would  not  be  able 
to  answer  it,  and  he  would  entreat  their 
lordships  to  depart  from  their  usual  rules, 
.  and  allow  the  noble  lord  to  speak  a  second 
time,  if  he  thought  he  could  answer  him. 
Before   he  delivered  any  opinion  of  his 
own,  as  they  were  an  assembly  of  lands- 
men, be  should  first  give  them  the  opi- 
nion of  admiral  Fasten,  who  had  written 
on  naval  afibirs,  and  had  stated^—"  From 
what  has  been  remarked  on  the  general 
deficiency  of  data  in  naval  architecture, 
it  may  be  evident,  that  the  present  time 
is  but  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
and  of  defensive  naval  knowledge.     A 
more  mature  period  is  certainly  advanc* 
ing ;    and  when  it  shall  arrive,  whatever 
regards  defence  upon  the  water,  will  in- 
crease  in  importance,  will  bear  down  all 
opposition,  and  must  be  valued  in  propor- 
tion to  the  safety,  wealth,  or  power,  which 
it  will  bestow  upon  the  maritime  state  that 
takes  the  lead  in  such  improvements/'  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  his  own  experi- 
ments, and  the  causes  which   had  turned 
bis  mind  lo  the  subject.    He  was  educated 
vnder  a  man,  whom  be  could  nerer  men- 
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tion  without  feelings  of  the  greatest  vene-^ 
ration,— -his  father,  who  was  one  of   the 
best  mathematicians  in  the  country.  Know* 
ing  the  great  power  of  steam,  which  bad 
been  since  made  so  available  in  our  manu< 
factures,  he  first  tried  experiments  to  mov« 
ships  with  it.     In  the  course  of  those  ex- 
periments, however,  he  found   out   how 
abominable  and  detestable  the   common 
construction  of  ships  was.    He  then  ana* 
lysed  the  whole  construction  of  a   ship 
from  the    hull  upwards.     Without    this 
analysis  it  was  impossible  to.be  a  judge 
of  the  properties  of  a  ship ;   and  if  to  the 
greater  number  of  naval  officers,  a  mere 
model  of  a  ship  should  be  shown,  and 
they  were  asked  the  properties,  thev  couldl 
not  tell :    but  if  they  had  studied    them 
with  the  pains  he  had  taken,  the  answer 
would  be  easy.     He  then  stated  the  result 
of  the  experiments  which  had  been  made 
of  a  ship  built  on  his  construction  against 
the  Racoon  sloop  of  war,  in  which   the 
captain  of  the  Racoon  reported,  that  bu 
vessel,  under  jury-masts,  beat  the  Racooa 
carrying  a  great  deal  of   sail:    that   it 
worked  and  weathered  well  in  a    heavy 
sea.  The  Board  of  Naval  Architecture  had 
lately  tried  nearly  10.000  experiments  on 
the  construction  of  vessels,  and  upon  alte* 
rations  in  the  heads  and  sterns  of  them; 
but  by  some  unaccountable  obstinacy,  the 
old  construction  was  persevered  in,  in  spite  | 
of  demonstration.     The  vessel  which  he 
had  built  was  110  feet  long,  and   about 
200  tons  burden.    The  naval  men  at  Gr<t 
laughed  at  it,  and  said,  it  was  only  a  har- 
poon to  strike  a  whale  with,  but  when   it 
came  to  be  tried,  it  outsailed  the  Racoitn. 
It  was  a  flat -bottomed  vessel,  and  only 
drew  seven  or  eight  feet  water.     Now, 
if  the  French  should- build  large  vessels  on 
this  construction,  they  might  do  the  most 
serious  mischief  to  this  country.      They 
might  bring  vessels  off"  the  coasts  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Essex;  carrying  metal  equal 
to  an  SO  gun  ship,  and  yet  lying  in  aiich 
shallow  water,  that  no  vessel  we   have 
could  attack  them  without  being  blown 
out  of  the  water.    These  vessels  might  lie 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  coast  as  not 
to  be  attacked  from  the  land,  and  to  be 
nnattackable  by  any  vessels  we  have,  and 
might  cut  up  the  coal  trade  from  New* 
castle  and  the  whole  of  our  coasting  trade. 
If  we  had  possessed  vessels  of  this  con- 
struction, then  indeed  would  our  enemy's 
coast  have  been  vulnerable  in  every  pointy 
and   he  could    never  have  ventured    to 
send    against   Germany   or   Russia    the 
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large  armies  he  had  done.—There  was 
ftnotber  thing  he  iihoold  novr  mention. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Rolls  coort,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  cut  what  was  called  ornamental 
limber :  that  was  the  sort  of  timber  which 
for  its  growth  was  the  fittest  for  naval  pur- 
poses.   He  was  glad,  however,  that  the 
lord  chancellor  appeared  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  on  (hat  subject.    By  a  re- 
port lately  made  of  our  navy,  it  appeared 
that  nearly  half  of  our  large  ships  were 
either  rotting  or  rotten.  This  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  fault  of  their  construction. 
If  our  ships  were  built  of  wet  timber,  and 
that  timber  was  not  inclosed,  it  would 
lesson  of  itself,  and  this  dry-rot  would  not 
come  in   it.    It  was  the   inclosing  this 
timber  from  the  air  that  made  it  rot ;  and 
it  appeared  on  the  return  of  our  navy, 
that  notwithstanding  the  expence  of  their 
construction,  ships  were  generally  service- 
able, but  for  eight  or  nine  years;  whereas, 
if  the  timbers  were  not  inclosed  in  such  a 
manner    as    to    make    them    rot,    they 
might  last  for  50  or  60  years.     He  consi- 
dered the  sharp  construction  which  they 
continued  to  build  ships  upon  as  the  cause 
of  their  oversetting  when  tb'ey  took  the 
ground,  and  of  the  death  of  numbers  of 
seamen.    The  persisting  in  this  ignorant 
cause,  he  considered  murder.     The  flat- 
bottomed  construction  of  s*hip8  which  he 
had  submitted  to  experiment,  had  every 
adyantage  of  the  other,  and  would  not 
opset  in  such  a  situation.     He  then  ad- 
verted to  the  Chinese  division  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  ship,  by  which  an  injury  to  a 
plank,  or  a  single  leak,  by  no  means  en- 
dangered the  vessel.     He  then  mentioned 
a  dispute  he  had  the  other  day  with  an 
admiral — and  he  liked  to  dispute  with  ad- 
mirals, for  be  was  sure  to  find  himself  of 
the  right  side.    They  tried  experiments 
Vetween  a  model  of  his,  and  one  that  the 
^mrral  said  was  better,  but  upon  the  trial 
the  admiral's  was  upset.     He  then  asked 
im  '•  How  is  your  admiral-ship  now  ?'* 
The  admiral,  however,  gave  him  a  pretty 
good  answer,  and  told  him  that  his  model 
was  only  fit  to  take  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  teach  the  bishops  naval  architecture. 
He  did  not  think  that,  however,  a  hopeless 
^k.    He  felt  so  strong  in  his  principles, 
that  he  could   undertake   to   explain  to 
them  so  clearly,  that  my  lords  the  bishops 
shoald  understand  something  of  naval  ar- 
chitecture.— Gr^at  danger    to   the   navy 
^'ght  be  apprehended  from  the  schemes 
of  Mr.  Fulton,     His  lordship  had  heard 
irom  good  authority,  that  when  Mr.  Fol- 
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ton  went  to  Paris,  he  had  an  interview 
with  Buonaparte,  who  sat  on  a  chair,  and 
afterwards  sat  on  a  table,  but  when  he- 
had  heard  all  the  plan,  he  said  he  disap- 
proved of  it,  and  would  not  adopt  such  » 
mode  of  warfare.    Fulton  afterwards  made 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Mel* 
ville,  for  40,000/.  for    the  first  French 
ship  destroyed,  and  for  the  rest  in  propor- ' 
tion.    He  failed  at  Boulogne  for  various 
reasons ;  but  he  got  10,000/.  for  his  expe* 
rin)ents,  and  put  15,000/.  in  |iis  pocket; 
and  then  went  to  America.     Lord  Stan- 
hope then  explained  the  construction  of 
the  torpedoes  which  Mr.  Fblton  had  in-  ' 
vented  to  apply  to  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  her  op ;  one 
of  which  was  regulated  by  clockwork;' 
another,   on    a    diflTerent    principle,  was- 
called  the  porcupine  torpedo.     He  had 
sent  a  copy  of  Fulton's  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished in  America,  to  the  Admiralty  :  and* 
had  stated  the  means  of  preventing  the 
effect  of  those  dreadfol  inventions ;  but  he 
had  heard  of  no  steps  taken  to  provide 
against  them.      He  looked  with  alarm  to 
the  probability  of  *their  being  used  in  our 
war  with  America.  He  thought  he  should 
have  acted  wrongly  in  not  stating  these 
matters  to  their  lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Gidlawmf,  from  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  belonged,  felt  himself 
called  on  to  make  a  few  observations  to 
their  lordships.  The  object  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  was  to  give  a  vital  blow 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  He 
was  willing  to  admit  that  bis  Majestjr't 
government,  by  at  first  pursuing  a  system 
of  conciliation,  wished,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
serve relations  of  amity  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  he  did  not,  therefore,  think 
that  the  noble  lords  opposite  were  en- 
titled to  arraign  a  system  of  conduct  so 
professedly  congenial  to  their  own  decla« 
rations.  Few  of  the  peers  then  present 
had  ever  personally  visited  America.  It- 
had  been  his  lot  to  do  so ;  and  a  convic- 
tion was  soon  established  in  his  mind, 
after  visiting  that  country,  that  America 
would  sacrifice  her  true  interests,  and 
even  her  honour,  to  her  enmity  against 
and  jealousy  of  this  country.  This  feel- 
ing had  been,  always  the  same  since  the 
separation  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  however,  for  us« 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  neighbouring 
countf}''  of  Canada  had  remained  so  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  present  in  another 
House  of  Parliament,  when  it  was  pre* 
dieted  that  Canada  would  imitate  the  con* 
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d^ct  of  the  United  States^  The  resolt, 
however,  had  shewn,  that  we  had  every 
thing  to  expect  from  Canadian  loyalty.  ' 
He  should  wish  now  to  confine  himself 
to  the  subject  of  the  naval  war«  a  painful 
subject — painful  from  the  loss  of  so  many 
gallant  men^  but  not  painful  from  the  loss 
of  fame  or  tarnished  valour.  No  man  who 
was  conversant  with  the  relative  powers 
of  ships  of  war«  would  maintain  that  it  was 
in  any  way  practicable  for  one  of  our 
frigates  to  contend  with  a  large  American 
frigate.  The  limited  number  of  vessels 
in  the  American  navy,  and  the  present 
state  of  their  commercial,  navy,  enabled 
them  to  fill  their  large  frigates  entirely 
with  prime  seamen.  The  immense  de- 
mand of  the  navy  of  England  had  obliged 
government  to  restrict  the  standard  num- 
ber of  able  seamen  to  each  ship,  to  the 
smallest  number  that  it  could  possibly  go 
with.  In  contrast  to  the  American  crew 
of  prime  seamen,  we  had  but  one- third  of 
our  crew  of  that  class,  and  that  third  con- 
sisted of  what  were  properly  called  able 
seamen,  that  is.  able  bodied  men,  equal 
to  the  different  duties  of  a  ship,  but  not 
prime  seamen.  The  next  class  in  our 
ships'  crews  consisted  of  ordinary  seamen, 
able  bodied  men,  but  not  brought  regular- 
ly up  to  a  sea- life.  The  third  class  con- 
sisted of  positive  landsmen. — ^This  was  the 
nature  of  a  crew  as  equipped  by  the 
Admiralty  order.  From  this  was  to  be 
deducted  all  the  different  casualties — the 
sick — the  men  put  on  board  prizes— boys 
— and  the  fictitious  names  for  the  creation 
of  a  fund  for.  widows.  Compare  such  a 
crew  with  the  state  of  the  American  ves- 
sels, and  it  would  be  found  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  of  our  frigates  to  perform 
more  than  what  had  been  done.  He 
wished  next  to  contrast  the  frigates  them- 
selves. The  Americans  had  not  thought 
proper  to  build  ships  of  the  line,  but  im- 
mense frigates,  containing  a  crew  of  476 
men.  These  large  ships  had  the  masts  of 
ships  of  the  line.  It  was  well  known  to 
every  seaman,  that  almost  every  thing 
depended  on  the  stability  of  the  masts  and 
yards  in  an  engagement.  Their  elevation 
was  another  cause  of  superiority.  The 
British  frigates  looked  like  boats  beside 
them.  We  ought  to  build  ships  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  form,  because  be  wished 
to  prove  that  the  British  navy  was  fully 
able  to  maintain  its  ancient  superiority  at 
aea;  and  to  maintain  the  character  of  the 
navy  was  of  far  greater  moment  than  all  the 
calculations  which  could  be  entered  into* 
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This  led  him  to  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, intimately  connected  with  the 
,  security  of  the  country.  We  were  now 
waging  our  first  war  with  America — for 
what  ?  for  the  preservation  of  our  seamen. 
It  was  not  the  first  war  that  we  should 
maintain  for  that  cause  alone,  unte99  we 
looked  more  attentively  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  our  seamen.  Was  the  deser- 
tion of  our  seamen  into  the  American  navy 
owing  to  their  versatile  character  ?  or 
might  it  not  rather,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
imputed  to  that  pn fortunate  necessity  of 
compulsion  to  which  we  were  reduced, 
and  still  more  perhaps  to  the  inadequate 
remuneration  of  the  greatest  part  of  those 
whom  we  had  compelled  to  enter  our  ser- 
vice. He  could  not  agree  that  the  point 
of  pressing  should  be  conceded,  because 
on  that,  in  his  opinion,  depended  the  very 
existence  of  our  navy ;  but  he  would  say, 
that  all  practicable  remuneration  ought  lo 
be  afforded  to  a  great  part  of  that  valiant 
class  of  men.  A  sufficient  distinf  tion  was 
never  made  between  those  valuable  indi- 
viduals who  were  brought  up  to  sea»  called 
prime  seamen,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
crew.  There  were  not  a  sufficiency  of 
situations  in  a  ship  to  remunerate  that  class 
of  men.  When  wari  were  of  short  dura- 
tion, the  evil  also  was  of  short  duration ; 
but  now  we  v^ere  engaged  in  a  war  of 
long  duration,  and  which  might  be  still 
protracted  for  a  long  period.  To  effect 
this  object  of  reconciling  the  prime  sea- 
men was  a  great  wish  of  a  noble  lord  for- 
merly at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  whose 
loss  the  navy  deeply  deplored*— the  late 
lord  Melville;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
present  head  of  the  Admiralty  would  not 
abandon  what  was  all  but  matured  by  bis 
father.  Notwithstanding  this  might  be 
attended  with  some  ez  pence,  that  e xpence 
was  not  equivalent  to  the  great  object  of 
securing  our  seamen  from  Ameiica.  The 
first  object  to  be  attended  to  was,  the  im- 
provement of  the  situation  of  warrant  offi- 
cers. Those  were  officers  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  a  ship.  There  ought  to  be  a 
much  greater  number  of  petty  officers, 
and  their  remuneration  ought  also  to  be 
increased.  When  men  were  pressed,  as 
boatswains,  for  instance,  they  were  placed 
in  a  situation  of  heavy  duty,  which  was 
not  adequately  rewarded.  \f  they  in- 
creased the  situation  they  would  then  have 
the  means  of  rewarding  a  valuable  dau 
of  men.  These  were  among  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  lord  Melville.  There 
was  another  lubjecl  connected  with  thist 
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•nd  th»t  was  the  providing  means  for  the 
Kcuring  the  service  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  prime  seamen  by  proper  remune- 
ratioD.— Aitasions  had  frequently*  in  the 
coarse  of  tlie  evening,  been  made  to  the 
word  '  blockade/  No  term  seemed  to  be 
less  understood  by  their  lordships  than 
blockade.  A  port  could  not  be  blockaded 
when  ships  could  not  lie  at  anchor :-« 
Brest,  for  instance,  never  could  possibly 
be  blockaded* 

Lord  MchiUct  in  explan^ltion,  said,  he 
bad  not  contended  that  ships  of  the  same 
cIsM  and  description  as  those  of  the  Ame- 
ricans ooght  not  to  be  built :  all  that  he 
bad  contended  for  was,  that  it  would  not 
hare  been  a  wise  measore,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  war  with  America,  to  have  any 
cootid^rable  number  of  our  ships  of  that 
description.  He  had  said  also,  that  go* 
vernment  had  endeavoured,  by  every 
ueiins  in  their  power,  to  get  a  certain 
nniuber  of  ^hips  lik^  the  Americans,  by 
cutting  down  yhips  of  the  line. 

£.jrt  (»rey  feared  that  there  w99  too 
much  reason  to  regret  the  inadequate 
construction  of  our  ships  of  war.  That 
tbrre  was  ample  room  for  amendment  was 
kn^wn  to  every  person  who  had,  in  the 
imAJIest  degree,  turned  his  altentmn  to 
tbt  subject.  Ou  our  maritime  greatness 
our  tery  existence  as  a  nation  depended. 
It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  mat- 
ter  of  such  esaential  and  vital  interest  as 
tbe  construction  of  our  ships  of  war  should 
be  intnuted  to  men  totally  uneducated  in 
those  great  principles  of  science,  the 
knowledge  of  which  were  indispensibly 
Afcessary  for  it  He  had  heard  from  the 
noble  lord  (Melville)-- and  it  was  almost 
the  only  part  of  his  speech  which  met 
with  his  approbation, — that  plans  had  al- 
ready been  under  consideration  for  im-. 
roving  the  construction  of  our  vessels, 
'e  hoped  this  account  was  true  ;  but  he 
could  not  help  observing  that  the  signs  of 
smendment  did  not  seem  yet  to  be  visible, 
la  an  order  for  the  building  of  20  sloops, 
for  instance,  of  two  vessels  tbe  shorter  was 
considerably  the  widest 

Before  he  came  to  the  question  be 
Would  advert  to  one  part  uf  his  noble 
friend's  (earl  .Stanhope)  speech,  in  which 
be  had  some  concern— -the  sub*marine  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Fulton.  The  contract  with 
Mr.  Fulton  came  under  his  consideration 
2*heo  at  the  bead  of* the  Admiralty,  and 
be  had  efiected  a  compromise  with  that 
gentleman,  by  which  there  was  a  consi- 
derable saving  to  the  coQOtry.    Ht  should 
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not  have  been  influenced  by  any  conai* 
deration  of  economy,  if  he  had  not  beeti 
satisfied  that  the  invention  was  not  of  the 
smallest  utility.  It  was  true,  that  a  ship 
could  tie  blown  up  by  means  of  it,  but 
then  to  effect  this,  such  measures'  v^ere 
necessary  as  could  not  possibly.be  applied 
to  any  enemy.  It  did  not  require  all  the 
science  of  his  noble  friend  to  prove  thai 
an  application  of  powder,  in  a .  certain 
manner,  below  a  ship,  would  blow  it  up* 
There  was  a  well  known  receipt  for  catch* 
ing  a  bird  by  patting  salt  on  its  tail ;  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  put  the  salt  on  thtt 
bird's  tail.  'The  difficulty  here,  also,  was 
to  place  the  powder  under  the  bottom  of 
the  ship.  He  b'bd  afforded  every  means 
to  Mr.  Fulton,  and  to  the  person  he  him- 
self recommended  to  carry  his  plan  into 
execution.  He  confessed  that  he  had  such 
a  dislike  to  this  mode  of  wfirfiire,  that  he 
had  passed  many  uneasy  nigbtt  at  the 
idea  of  the  plan  being  practicable.  It 
was  tried,  however,  under  sir  Samuel 
Hood,  and  one  night  was  found  too  dark, 
another  too  rough,  and  from-  some  cause 
or  other  it  never  could  succeed.  He  en- 
tertained, therefore,  no  apprehennion  from 
the  communication  of  this  discovery  to 
the  Americans. 

The  noble  lord,  adverting  to  the  speech 
of  lord  Gralloway,  observed  that  the  mo- 
tion v^as  not  meant  for  censure,  but  for 
inquiry  ;  and  from  the  events  which  had 
notoriously  taken  place — from  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  commerce  had  been 
exposed  and  had  suffered,  in  consequence 
of  the  injudicious  distribution  of  our  naval 
force,  particularly  in  those  quarters  in 
which  ministers  should  have  been  particu- 
larly forward  in  naval  operations— >ho 
would  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  surb 
inquiry  was  not  due  to  justice  and  to  tho 
country  ?  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  proposition  of  this  inquiry  could  be 
intended  to  convey  or  imply,  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  the  conduct  or  yalour  of 
the  naval  officers,  or  crews,  belonging  to 
the  frigates  which  had  been  captured  by 
the  Americans ;  for  none  could  be  more 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  valour  of 
those  officers  and  crews,  than  the  advo- 
cates of  the  proposition.  All  that  could 
be  achieved  by  intrepidity  and  skill,  had 
characterized  our  gallant  countrymen,  on 
this  as  on  similar  occasions,  and  there 
was,  therefore,  no  complaint  against  then^ 
whatever  might  apply  to  those  ministers 
who  bad  placed  them  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  render  their  akill  and  intrepiditj 
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unavailing.  Was  there  ndtt  then,  under 
all  the  circumstances  in  the  cases  alluded 
.to,  sufficient  grounds  to  excite  in  every 
rational  mind  a  suspicion  of  neglect,  and 
improvidence,  on  the  part  of  our  naval 
administration  ?  and  did  not  such  suspi- 
cion justify  a  demand  for  inquiry  ?  But 
the  nuble  viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty had  observed,  that  if  ever  so 
ttMny  British  vessets  had  been  placed  on 
the  American  station,  still  American  ship§ 
might  escape  from  port,  and  through  dis- 
parity of  force  overcome  detached  Eng- 
lish frigates.  Which  escape,  however,  of 
American  ships,  would  not  have  been  so 
practicable,  had  adequate  measures  been 
taken  in  due  time  to  blockade  the  Ame* 
rican  harbours.  That  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware,  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island,  might  have  been  blockaded,  no 
one  acquainted  with  those  places  would 
%ttempt  to  deny,  and  it  was  notorious  that 
during  the  blockade  of  Toulon,  for  several 
months,  only  two  ships  had  escaped. 
Why  then,  was  not  similar  vigilance  ex- 
hibited with  respect  to  America,  in  order 
to  protect  our  trade  and  our  frigates ;  and 
why  was  not  that  vigilance  put  forth  rn 
the  earliest  season  by  those  ministers, 
who  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for 
war  with  America,  from  their  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  negociation 
With  the  American  government,  and  of 
the  disposition  of  that  government,  but 
particularly  in  consistency  with  their  de- 
claration, that  the  American  government 
was  not  to  be  conciliated  ?  For  so  they 
repeatedly  declared  when  proposing  and 
aopporting  the  Orders  in  Council,  which 
they  would  not  repeal  until  such  evidence 
appeared  of  the  mischievous  operation  of 
these  Orders  upon  our  own  trade  and  peo- 
ple as  was  calculated  to  icppress  the  Ame- 
ricans with  a  belief  that  the  repeal  was 
more  owing  to  our  own  distress  than  to 
any  spirit  of  conciliation  towarda  them. 
But  the  noble  viscount  had  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  if  ministers  had  taken  su<^h  a 
vigorous  maasure  of  preparation  as  his  no- 
ble friend  who  made  the  motion  wished 
for,  they  would  have  been  censured  and 
disapproved  of  by  his  side  of  the  House. 
For  bimse>f,  however,  and  his  noble 
friends,  he  could  most  confidently  declare 
that  the  opinion  was  unfounded.  Nothing 
could,  indeed,  be  farther  from  their  senti- 
ments than  to  condemn  on  any  occasion 
an  adequate  preparation  for  war,  for  such 
a  state  of  preparation  was  the  best  policy 
of  aqy  governmem— ^  bellam  in   pace« 
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pacem  in  bello  para/  beiilg  an  indiiputabla 
maxim. 

The  noble  yisconnt  was  also  in  error  in 
assuming  that  the  objections  felt  agninst 
the  naval  conduct  of  the  war  applied  only 
to  America,  and  to  the  capture,  of  the  fri- 
gate alluded  to ;  thcMe  objections  extend- 
ing to  the  Woft  Indies,  to  Guiaoa,  to  tb« 
Brazils,  and  even  to  the  Sooth  Seaia.  Ja- 
maica was  notoriomly  left  ao  unprotected 
as  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  Ameri- 
can privateers.  Indeed  he  was  astored 
that  a  ship  and  cargo  worth  60,000/.  had 
been  captured  by  an  American  Teasel  off 
that  island,  and  had  lain  thefe  two  days, 
during  which  time  no  British  ship  of  war 
appeared  to  rescue  her.  in  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  islands  We  batd  only 
1,500  men  for  their  protection^  while  the 
seaa  around  swarmed  with  American  pri- 
vateers, defying  and  deriding  tfhe  naral 
force  of  England.  And  With  reapect  to 
Guiana,  an  application  was  made  in  vain 
for  a  convoy  to  escort  our  trade  to  Eng- 
land, withovt  which  conToy  it  was  actu- 
ally obliged  to  sail.  But  in  Demarara, 
otir  commercial  vessels,  with  one  of  oar 
frigates,  was  really  for  some  time  block* 
aded  by  the  Americans ;  nay,  a  British 
ship  was  acloally  cat  out  of  the  harbour 
by  an  American  privateer.  Then  ns  to 
the  Brazils^  we  had  opon  indisputable  re- 
cord, that  an  English  vessel  of  war  wras 
positively  challenged  to  contend  with  an 
American  frigate  ;  and  in  the  South  Seas 
we  had  lost  several  whalers.  With'tbest 
facts  before  the  Hoose,  be  woold  ask, 
whether  there  did  not  exist  tofficient 
grounds  fbr  complaint  and  ample  reasons 
for  enquiry. 

But  to  return  to  America ;  it  appeared 
that  notwithstanding  the  signal  valoar  and 
conduct  of  oar  army,  opposed  to  the  force 
which  attempted  to  invade  Canada*  tiiere 
was  still  too  mach  ground  to  accusle  mi* 
nisters  of  misconduct  in  that  direction,  for 
the  Americans  had  been  permitted  to  con* 
struct  a  naval  force  both  upon  Like  Supe- 
rior and  Lake  Erie.    Indeed,  on  one  of 
those  lakes  the  Americans  had  a  frigate  of 
36  guns.    The  noUe  viscotint  had,  how- 
ever, stated,  that  from  the  amount 'and  d  is* 
tribution  of  our  naval  force,  it  was  imprac* 
ticable  to  send  a  larger  force  to  the  sta>- 
tions  alluded  to  than  had  been  actaalhr 
sent.    But  conld  the  House'be  inflaenced 
by  such  a  statemient,  consideiing  that  a% 
had  actually  1000  vessels  of  War  in  com* 
inission,  of  which  100  were  ships  of  the 
Hne,  while  we  had  no  naval  power  to  con* 
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lend  against  bot  thoaa  of  France  and  Ane» 
rica,  which,  combioedf  were  comparative« 
ly  intigaificaDU  The  noble  Tiicount  bad, 
bowefer,  followed  this  aiatcoienl — after 
aateriing  that  oar  trade  was  not  conceived 
to  be  in  danger,  as  the  rates  of  insurance 
had  not  advanced  above  one  per  cent, 
since  the  coosinencemcnt  of  the  American 
wu  (which  assertion  he  was  assured,  upon 
good  authority,  was  quite  unfounded) — by 
^cgiBg*  in  ralher  a  tone  of  boast,  that  if 
the  whole  American  navy  had  dared  to 
proceed  to  Halifax  or  Newfoundland, 
where  a  British  squadron  was  to  be  met, 
that  navy  would  have  been  completely 
destroyed..  But,  unfortunately  *  for  the 
noble  viscoont,  tho  Americans  did  not 
think  proper  to  make  war  according  to  his 
desire.  They  were  too  wise  to  follow  the 
noble  viscount's  advice.  Bot,  in  serious- 
neas,  what  could  bo  thought  of  the  mind  or 
conduct  of  a  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  or 
of  any  director  of  the  English  navy,  who, 
if  a  fieek  had  come  oot  from  Brest, 
and  committod  copsiderable  depredations, 
•honld  say  in  his  defonoe— ''  Ay,  to  be 
tars,  tho  foci  is  indisputable,  but  if  the 
Brest  fleet  had  presnmed  to  come  to  Tor- 
hay,  where  I  had  stationed  a  fine  British 
■qaadron,  is  would  have  been  utterly  ex- 
tiogoished.'^  (A  bugh,  and  hear  J)  What 
then  was  to  be  thought  of  the  niftore  of 
the  noble  viscount's  defonce  in  this  de- 
bate? After  further  urging  this  and  the 
other  points  of  his  speech  with  consider* 
^la  ingenuity  and  force,  particokriy 
dvelUng  upon  the  neglect  of  ministers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  proper  opportunity 
by  early  exertion  to  bring  the  American 

SOfenuneni  to  sentiments  of  moderation,- 
J  cenvmcing  it  of  the  perils  of  war,  the 
>M>ble  earl  ooocluded  with  an  animated  ex* 
bortatton  to  the  House,  as  it  valued  the  es* 
*tttial  interesu  and  future  security  of  the 
country,  to  institute  the  proposed  enquiry. 

The  Earl  of  Gailawt^  in  explanation, 
^tcd,  that  if  the  proposed  enauiry  did 
net  imply  a  censure  upon  ministers,  he 
voeld  support  it ;  but  as  that  proposition 
appeared  to  him  to  convey  a  direct  cen- 
tre, he  must  oppose  it. 

Karl  BerAnrsi  observed,  that  the  chief 
gvooad  taken  by  the  noble  lords  who  sup- 
ported the  motion,  was  derived  from  the 
csptore  of  three  British  frigates  by  three 
American  frigates ;  and  it  was  maintained 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  the  doty  of  mi- 
>n«ten  to  have  foreseen  the  war— to  have 
provided  for  every  exigency.  With  re- 
H^i  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
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ministers  did  not  think  it  wise  and  prudent 
to  withdraw  the  ships  of  the  line  from  the 
blockade  of  ports  in  one  quarter,  to  em- 
ploy them  in  the  l^lockade  of  ports  in  ano- 
ther :  and  with  regard  to  the  capture  of 
the  three  frigates,  he  would  pot  it  to  the 
candour  of  the  House,  whether  any  certain 
arrangements  could  have  been  made  to 
prevent  these  losses  happening,  as  they 
had  done,  in  very  distant  pans T  One  was 
taken  off* the  Western  Isles;  another  in  the 
Brazils;  and  the  third  had  been  separated 
from  a  line  of  battle  ship,  when  they  were 
both  on  a  ci^iise.  There  was  in  reality 
no  foresight,  no  precaution,  which  could 
prevent  such  losses.  It  was  objected  to 
them  that  a  war  .with  America  having 
been  foreseen  by  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
they  ought  to  have  been  provided  for  it : 
but  though  they  foresaw  that  a  war  would 
at  some  time  or  other  inevitably  follow, 
they  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  take 
place  at  that  particular  time.  From  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  just  made« 
there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  the  coii* 
trary ;  but  the  Americans,  in  fact,  went 
to  war  on  the  unprincipled  motive,  thai 
that  was  the  most  advantageous  lime  in 
which  they  could  go  to  war,  and  because 
they  tbousht  they  should  capture  our 
fleets  which  were  then  setting  sail  from  the 
West  Indies.  In  this  object,  however^ 
which  was  their  primary  motive  for  com- 
roencingth^  .wary  owing  to  the  vigilance 
of  government  in  sending  vessels  to  the 
protection  of  our  West  India  merchant* 
men,  they  had  completely  failed.  With 
respect  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  raising 
the  insurance  on  vessels,  it  was  not  gene- 
rally true.  Only  two  instances  had  been 
given  of  vessels  which  had  been  insured  at 
a  high  rate,  and  this  had  arisen  from  other 
accidental  circumsUnces,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  which  had  been  for 
a  long  time  given  over  as  lost.  It  would 
require  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  frigates  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  America,  and  protect  our  trade 
along  the  whole  line  of  coast  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  by  the  noble  earl.  This  was 
not  the  principle  on  which  government 
bad  acted,  nor  did  they  think  it  right  to 
act  on  the  principle  of  withdrawing  their 
naval  force  from  the  blockade  of  an 
enemy  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  for 
the  blockade  of  one  with  whom  they  might 
some  time  or  other  be  at  war.  The  paper 
of  the  American  government  called  tor  by 
the  noble  mover,  he  had  not  alluded  to  in 
the  courae  of  the  debate,  nor  did  he  won- 
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der  at  it,  as  he  must  have  foand  that  that 
paper  contained  a  complete  contradiction 
to  a  great  part  of  his  motion.  Oar  aavai 
losses  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  owing 
to  negligence  ;  our  successes  by  land  were 
atiri  bated  to  good  fortune.  Thus  the  re- 
sults of  the  campaign  in  Canada,  which 
was  a  tiuue  of  brilliant  actions,  were 
merely  good  fortune.  The  noble  earl 
trusted  that  we  should  have  the  same 
good  fortune  this  year  that  we  had  the 
fast,  and  that  the  ^conquest  of  Canada, 
which  the  Americans  had  boasted  they 
should  accomplish  in  six  weeks,  would 
never  take  place. 

Lord  Grenvil(e  said,  that  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  noble  earl  (Galloway), 
that  inquiry  implied  censure,  would  lead 
to  the  abdication  of  all  the  functions  of 
parliament ;  for  no  inquiry  could,  in  this 
case,  be  instituted,  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  condemning  the  parties  unheard. 
The  true  principle  had  been  stated  by  his 
noble  friend,  that  they  ought  not  to  vote 
for  inquiry  on  slight  grounds,  or  without 
strong  facts  to  support  it.  There  were 
few  men  who  regarded  the  war  with  Ame- 
rica with  feelings  of  deeper  regret  than 
be  had  always  done,  became  there  were 
few  men  who  had  the  same  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  difficulty  which  we  had  to 
encounter  in  the  contest,  which  his  Ma« 
jesty's  ministers  were  just  beginning  to 
leel.  He  had,  therefore,  all  along  be- 
•oughtf  intreated,  conjured  them  to  do 
justice  to  America  in  those  points,  in  which 
we  had  done  her  injustice ;  not,  indeed, 
to  give  op  our  own  rights,  but  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  situation  to  vindicate  those 
fights  more  effectually.  He  had,  there- 
fore, urged  the  rescinding  the  Orders  in 
Council,  that  it  might  be  seen  what  the 
true  ground  of  the  ouarrel  was.  This  was 
not  the  injustice  of  those  Orders,  but  a 
determined  hostility  in  the  American  go- 
veVnment  against  this  country.  But  though 
he  thought  that  conciliatory  measures 
ought  to  have  been  adopted,  he  did  not 
thmk  this  a  reason  that  we  should  not,  at 
the  name  time,  have  put. ourselves  in  a  for- 
midable posture  of  defence.  This,  how- 
ever, the  noble  viscount  (he  thought  very 
strangely,  and  contrary  to  all  known 
maxims  of  policy)  treated  as  a  contra- 
diction and  an  absurdity.  The  noble  earl, 
who  spoke  last,  had  said  that  we  knew  the 
Americans  would  go  to  war,  but  how  were 
we '  to  know  that  they  would  go  to  war 
when  they  did.  Bv  two  of  the  most  ob- 
vious methods  in  the  world*    First,  they 
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had^  told  as  that  they  would,  if  ceriaia 
terms  were  not  complied  with;  aad,  se- 
condly, for  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
noble  lord  himself,  that  this  was  the  beat 
possible  time  for  them  to  go  to  war  io ; 
when  we  had  no  disposable  force  on  their 
coast,  and  our  fleets  were  exposed  on- 
protected  to  their  depredations.  But,  it 
seemed,  it  was  not  from  mere  accident  or 
negligence  that  our  fleets  were  left  thoa 
defenceless  at  this  critical  janctare  :  no, 
it  was  because,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  noble  vtscpunt,  it  was  the  sys- 
tem and  policy  of  the  government  to  crip- 
ple the  naval  exertions  and  resources  of 
the  country,  for  the  sake  of  schemes  and 
projects  which  they  were  prosecuting,  be 
knew  not  with  what  success,  on  tbe  con- 
tinent. This  declaration  called  for  inquiry 
more  loudly  than  any  thing  else ;  it  im- 
puted a  crime  of  a  blacker  dye  than  any 
charge  which  had  been  alleged  against 
ministers.  If  our  failures  had  arisen  from 
inability,  and  all  our  resources  bad  been 
exerted,  but  exerted  in  vain,  this  might 
have  formed  some  excuse:  but  he  did  not 
expect  to  be  told  that  our  weakness,  oar 
imbecility,  was  the  result  of  system  and 
design,  and  a  determined  resolution  on  tbe 
part  of  government  to  cramp  and  cripple 
our  navy,  in  a  war  like  the  present,  in 
which  the  existence  of  the  country  was 
at  stake.  To  be  told  this  in  the  face  of 
parliament  must  call  aloud  for  inquiry^  if 
noble  lords  had  one  drop  of  English  blood 
remaining  in  their  veins.  Some  adroitness 
had  been  shewn  by  ministers  in  the  war 
in  that  House-— the  only  war  in  which 
they  shonc'^in  ringing  the  changes  oo 
frigates  taken  or  not  taken.  To  be  sore, 
if  only  one  or  two  frigates  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy,  it  would  have  formed  a 
narrow  ground  for  inquiry  ;  but  when  tbe 
capture  of  these  frigates  was  the  whole  of 
what  had  been  done— when  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  had  been  gained*  were 
against  us,  this,  undoubtedly,  was  a  strong 
jMrimd  facie  evidence,  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  suspicion  and  inquiry.  When 
we  knew  that  the  Americans  wer^  in- 
creasing their  naval  fbrce»  we  ought  to 
have  increased  ours.  When  we  knew  that 
our  frigates  were  not  able  to  meet  theirs, 
we  ought  to  have  built  a  clau  of  vessels 
equal  to  their  frigates,  and  notliave  waited 
to  be  told  this  night,  by  the  noble  viscount, 
that  he  is  now  cutting  down  ships  for  this 
purpose,  and  preparing  to  go  to  war  with 
America,  after  a  year's  hostilities.  If  we 
ought  to  boild  these  vessels  now  we  sre 
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at  war,  we  oogbl  to  have  done  so  before 
we  went  to  wtr ;  if  we  were  right  in  do- 
ing it  now,  nothing  coold  palliate  the 
enormKy  of  our  not  having  done  it  at  a 
time  when  it  might  have  prevented  all 
that  has  since  happened.  At  present  there 
wu  DO  one  action  to  redeem  the  disgrace 
we  bad  suffered,  nothing  to  look  back  to 
with  satisfaction,  but  the  gallantry  of  thoae 
ntn  whose  Uvei  had  been  ^crtficed  to 
the  improvidence  and  impolicy  of  minis* 
ttn.  He  would  only  repeat,  that  the  ob- 
ject  of  bis  noble  friend^s  motion  was  not 
cfDHore,  but  inquiry,  and  to  afford  mi* 
aisters  an  opportunity  of  making  a  better 
defence  of  their  conduct  than  they  had 
done  this  night. 

The  Eart  of  Liverpool  defended  the  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty's  ministers^  and  con- 
tended that  they  had  provided,  even  be- 
fore the  deciaratkm  of  war  by  America, 
toch  a  naval  force  on  the  American  sta- 
tions, as  could  be  reasonably  expected 
from  them,  considering  the  great  force 
which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
in  £orope  to  keep  the  northern  powers  in 
check,  and  to  watch  the  French  fleets 
which  were  ready  to  put  to  sea.    He  said 
that  the  military  part  of  the  war,  which 
Wat  reckoned  as  nothing,  or  merely  the 
ffiect  of  chance,  would  be  found  to  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  on  administration.    As 
to  the  naval  part  of  the  campaign,  he  in* 
•tttcd  that  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
America  was  less  strong  at  the  time  it  was 
declared,  than  at  many  anterior  periods. 
The  result  of  the  examination  respect- 
ing the  Orders  in  Council  aflbrded  some 
hope  of  reconciliation,  and  their  subse- 
quent rppeal  was  considered  by  those  who 
profeised  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Ame- 
Hcan  mind  as  a  certain  mean  of  ensuring 
ptsce.    This  being  the  case,  the  large 
Heet  in  the  Scheldt,  and  the  state  of  the 
North  of  Europe  at  that  time,  rendered  it 
Qosdf  isable  to  spare  a  greater  force  to  act 
igsima  America.    Deeply  as  he  regretted 
tbr  lost  of  the  frigates,  no  blame  could 
sttach  to  government:  on  every  station 
io  the  American  seat  there  was  a  much 
larger  firitisb  force  than  there  was  Ame- 
ncin.    This  was  the  case  in  North  Ame- 
nca»  at  Jamaica,  and  the  L«*ewdrd  Islands. 
The  American  frigates  bad.  unlortunately, 
net  individually  with  forces  inferior,  and 
lukd  captured  them  ;  but  had  the  whole 
naval  force  been  on  the  American  station, 
•ach  accidental  disasters  could  not  have 
been  prevented*.    As  to  the  Iojis  of  mer- 
ctentaen,   none  had  been  4oit  except 


those  who  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  sailing 
without  convoy. 

The  Eiri  of  Pomlgr  briefly  replied,  and 
their  lordships  divided,  when  there  ap* 
peered,  For  the  Motion*— Present,  40» 
Proxies,  19— 5d.  Against  it-»  Present, 
8S,  Proxies,  42^125.  Majority  against 
the  Motion,  06. 

Ltn  qf  the  Lords  preteiu  who  voted  m  tho 

Minority. 

Keat  Grejr 

Sussex  St.  John 

Otouoester  Saye  and  Sele 

Norfolk  CUftoD  (Dsrnley) 

Somerset  Boyle  (Cork) 

Argyll  Kittg 

Laosdowoe  Ponsoaby  (Bcsbord*) 

Stafford  Somera 

Buckingham  Braybroke 

Douglas  Greofitle 

Derby  Dawnay  (Downs) 

Albemarle  Althorpe 

Cowper  Gwvdtr 

Fitswilliam  Lilrord 

Hardwicke  Erskine 

Darlington  Lauderdale 

Spencer  Percy 

Grosvenor  Cbarfemont 

Fortescue  Stanhope 

Rosslyn  llcbester 
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PbTITION  FaOM  TBB  CoTTON  SpiNNBaa 

OP  YoBK  aBSPEdriNG  TUB  Cot  roN  Tbadb.] 
Mr.  Lascelles  presented  a  Petition  Irom 
the  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  of 
cotton  piece  goods  of  the  West  Riding  of 
York,  setting  forth, 

'*  That  the  petitioners  have  been  iong 
engaged  in  the  spinning  of  cotton  wool, 
and  the  nMtiufactore  of  cotton  piece 
goods,  which  trades  have  been,  for  several 
years  back,  in  a  very  depressed  state  for 
want  of  a  demand  for  their  goods,  which 
were  formerly  articles  of  extensive  expor- 
tation to  diffisrent  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  from  various  causes,  that  out* 
let  has  been  greatly  curtailed  from  the 
operation  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Continental  System,  and  also  from  the 
establishment  of  spinning  tnills  and  manu- 
factories on  an  extensive  scale  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  continent,  which  are  likely  to 
be  materially  increased  in  number  tf  the 
measures  proposed  with  respect  to  Ame« 
rican  cottbn  wool  be  carried  into  efie<;t; 
and  that  the  British  manufacturers  have 
many  disadvantages  to  contend  wiih,  the 
high  price  of  every  species  of  labour,  tho 
existing  doty  on  cotton  wooiU  wiiic|i  togt^ 
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th«r  MDMiil  to  ao  eaormow  boanty  to  tiM 
foreign  spinnera  and  manofaetwrarsy  wba 
wiUabtaia  coMoo  wool  Arain  Aanertcaat 
greatly  ved«Ga4  prioaa  cither  at  a  peace, 
tile  abandonasent  of  the  blockade^  or  fram 
■oine  port  aot  blockaded;  and  tbal  the 
petitionee  bava  endured  tbe  gieatest  dit* 
Ireis  for  tbe  last  three  or  four  years,  so 
much  so«  that  a  great  many  millt  thai 
were  formerly  appropriated  to  cotton  spin* 
nilig  in  the  said  riding  are  now  converted 
to  other  purposes,  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  tbe  cotioa  trade  ;  nor  is  the  MUib* 
ation  of  tbe  petitioners  materially  ame- 
Iterated    notwithstanding  the   favonraiUe 
change  of  politics  in  Europe ;   and  that 
they  have  learned^  that  Petitions  hav^ 
been  presented  to  the  House  in  favour  of 
a  prohibition  and  other  regulations  on  the 
importatioe  of  cotton  wool,  the  growth  of 
tbe  United  States  of  America,  which  nea* 
iures,  if  adopted,  will  prove,  in  tbe  opi- 
nion of  the  petitioners,  the  entire  ruin  of 
their,  trade;  and  praying,  that  the  Hoase 
will  not  adopt  any  measures  wbich  can 
assist  tbe  efforts  of  foreign  nations    to 
supplant  tbe  cotton  manufacture  of  thif 
country.". 
Ordered  to  lie  on  tbe  table. 


Irish  Loan  and  Nbw  Taxes.].  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
nittee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr,  WiUiam  Pii^^ataU,  Cbaacaltor  of 
tbe  Exchequer  ibr  Ireland,  said,  tbe  duty 
devolved  upon  him  to  slate  to  the  com^ 
mitiM  tha  terms  on  wbicb  tbe  lean  of  twa 
million  for  Ireland  had  recently  been  con« 
Iraeted  Gmt  in  that  country;  and,  after  be 
had  execated  ibat  task,  he  should  snbmit 
certain  reaalations  relative  to  tbe  new 
laxea  wbicb  he  meant  to  propose.  On 
tbe  lattor  subject,  be  shonld  not  that  even- 
ing go  into  detail.  This,  he  thought,  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  do,  when  be  laid 
before  parliament  a  complato  statement  of 
the  financial  afiairs  of  Ireland.    With  re« 

rt  to  the  loan,  be  bad  to  congratuJato 
House  on  tbe  favoorable  terms  on 
whkb  it  bad  been  obtained.  For  every 
10(M.  subscribed,  tbe  contractar  would 
receive  lOOf.  3  per  cents.  '20L  5  per  cents, 
debentores^  and  11/.  \S$*  Tk'easory  bills. 
The  interest  to  tbe  contractor,  on  the  sum 
so  token,  wookl  be  5L  Is.  9d,  making, 
with  tbe  charge  of  1/.  4s.  sinking  iund,  a 
totol  expense  to  tbe  public  of  §L  5s,  Oi. 
for  every  lOOL  ao  subscribed— tbe  amaont 
^stockcreatod,exclutiveof  Treasury  bills, 
being  VM.    At  tbe  same  tirne^  it  was  but 
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fair  to  say>  tbat  the  terms  of  the  present 
loan  were  not  altogether  so  favourable  as 
tiMse  obtained  by  bis  right  bon.  friend 
(Mr.  Waliesley  Pole)  in  the  year  preced- 
ing. It  was,  however,  to  be  taken  into 
cuasideaation*  that  that  loan  was  only  for 
hSOOtOOOL  the  other  half  million  having 
been  supplied  by  a  loan  in  Treasury  bills; 
and,  by  a  comparison  with  tbe  rate  at 
which  monav  was  obtained  in  Ireland, 
and  with  tbe  loan  of  last  year,  he  did  not 
conceive  any  disaatislaction  would  be  felt 
at  the  terms  an  wbicb  tbe  present  was 
made.  Tha  expenoa  io^rrod  by  the 
puhlio,  on  tbe  loan  of  last  year,  waa  6L 
4c.  per  oent.,  on  tbe  present  it  was  6/.  5m. 
9d. ;  making  a  difference  Qf  no  more  than 
Vi.  9dL  per  cent.  It  wat  iotportont  that 
the  loan  for  Ireland  should  be  raised  in 
tbat  country ;  and  it  was  no  light  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  bet  pecuniary  affiUrs,  to 
find  that  iha  loan  was  negociatod  at  6L  5s. 
9d.  per  cent,  when  the  legal  interest  of 
money  in  Ireland,  waa  6  par  cent. 

Tbe  right  bon.  gentleman   observed, 
that  in  submitting  certain  Resolution*,  for 
an  increase  of  duties,  to  tbe  committee,  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  not 
to  dehale  them  now,  but  to  act  upon  ibe 
understanding  of  a  fevmet  evenings  when 
be  expressed  bis  regret,  thai,  from  the 
peculiar  circnmstonces  in  which  the  pub» 
lie  creditor  was  placed,  be  could  not  poet- 
pone  proposing  those  reaolutions  to  the 
committee,  although  be  was  aware  a  mirat 
impertaat  snl^ct  waa  to  he  disoo«sed  thai 
night.    As  he  had  no  wish  to  put  off  thai 
discussion,  it  would  probably  he  oonaider* 
ed  euire  proper  by  thaae  gentlemen  who 
might  desire  to  oppose  any  of  bis  resoln- 
tkms,  to  defer  their  olfactions  till  tbe  Re* 
port  waa  hronght  up.     He  proposed*  in 
tbe  measures  which  he  had  in  view,  to 
assimilato,  in  some  degree,  the  revenoea 
of  both  countries.     Under  all  tbe  circum- 
stances, be  did  not  think  there  was  any 
man  who  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  desire- 
ble  that  such  an  iusimihition  should,  aa 
far  as  possible,   be   carried   into  efl^t. 
Every  person  most  leek  forward  to  tbat 
period,  when  Ireland  would,  of  necemily, 
be  obliged  to  bear  a  greater  burden  than 
she  did  at  present^>-and  when  the  first 
financial  object  of  tbe  country  most  be,  to 
amimilato  tbe  duties,  on  various  articlea, 
as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
If  this  plan  were  not  pursued,  same  other 
expedient  most  of  necessity  be  devised. 
His  right  ben.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
thf  Exchequer  for  England,  hadj  on  a  re* 
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cent  occMioti,  adduciMl  tiKaion»,  trbioli 
conTinced  the  fimite  of  the  proptiety  ef 
idding  25  per  cent  to  the  custom  duties. 
The  argaments  which  he  had  mede  ose  ef, 
applied,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Ireland,  and 
therefore,  be  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  proposed  le 
place  an  additional  tax  of  25  penr  cent  oa 
all  goods,  wares,  and  raerchandia^  im- 
ported into  Ireland;  with  the  exception 
of  coffee,  raw  sHh,  salt,  sugar,  tela,  tobacco, 
wines,  and  cotton  wool.  Several  of  these 
articles,  which  he  should  presently  state, 
tboagb  excluded  from  the  addittcn  of  25 
percent,  to  the  general  custom  dutieB,  he 
intended  to  tax  separately.  Cofiee,  he 
proposed  to  raiae  to  nearly  the  same 
atsndard  as  it  was  fixed  at  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  a  duty  of  Id,  per  lb.  On  tea,  an 
additional  doty  of  S  per  cent.  The  doty 
on  tea,  in  Great  Britain,  was  90  per  cent. ; 
in  Ireland,  93  per  cent.  The  drfference 
of  doty,  was  allowed,  he  supposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  freight,  insurance,  and 
tbe^xpences  of  trans-shipment.  Still,  how* 
ever,  be  proposed  to  equalize  the  daties, 
becsQse  the  same  expences  were  incorred 
in  erery  port  of  England,  to  which  teas 
were  shipped,  except  that  of  London, 
without  any  aiich  allowance  bemg  made, 
and  consequently  the*  increase  of  price 
fell  Qpon  the  consumer.  The  same  ob* 
•ervation  also  applied  to  Scotland.  On 
tobKco  it  was  intended  to  lay  an  addi- 
tional doty  of  \{iL  per  lb.  customs,  and 
4d.  per  lb.  excise.  '  The  next  article  was 
foreign  wines.  The  last  addition  to  this 
article  was  made  in  1810,  when  18/.  18s. 
was  imposed  cm  French,  and  12f.  12f.  on 
I^>rtagal  wniea.  He  was  aware  ft  might 
be  arged,  that  a  considerable  diminution 
in  tbe  consumption  was  immediately  con- 
ieqoent  on  this  rise;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  increased  duty  having,  in  this  in- 
Hsnce,  defeated  its  object.  It  would  he 
sseless  to  burden  tbe  article  with  a  fresh 
iiapoit.  In  his  opinion,  howeter,  tbe 
fotmer  tax  had  only  driven  from  the  con- 
ntapiion  of  wines,  persons  of  moderate 
circnmstances ;  while  those  who  bad  ad- 
hered to  it,  were  individuals  in  a  state  of 
sfflnence,  who  woold  not  be  deterred  from 
'he  enjoyment  of  this  luxury.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  add  one  third  of  the 
di&rence  between  the  present  existing 
<lt»y  on  wines  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
^f  which  woold  raise  the  duty  to  about 
^  IQf.  on  a  hogshead  of  claret.  This, 
he  conceived,  woold  be  found  by  no 
■sans  oppressive  on  the  consumers,  who 
^  ^oger  cooitsled  of  that  claas  of  persons 
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who  were  foiwet^  in  the  cnHiiln  of 
drmking  Renth  wine«*^  loxvry  n^bfoh 
was  now  entirely  confined  to  ))eraoni  irf 
rank  and  fortune.'«*^Thls  was  wll  he  taul  an 
offer  with  vespect'locaslekn  4ati«8. 

His  next  task  would  he,  to  profpaM  oir« 
tain  resolutions  for  raising  the  tata  of  aha 
excise  duties,  in  the  first  pkce  lie  m» 
tended  to  prcfMAe  an  additional  duty  of 
5s.  per  bushel  on  malt.  Ht  knew  h  wwM 
be  objected  to  this,  tfaat^t  saovM  iniKraet*i 
ly  afibct  the  IHsh  breweries.  But  he  dkl 
not  conceive  this  mlqectiato  to  be  w«U» 
founded.  The  rise  on  n  htvM  of -heer^  In 
consequence  of  this  addition,  woold  bn 
lU.  6eLi  eti  the  gallon  4|tf.;  and  hna 
than  Id.  on  tbe  qnart.  By  sack  a  viae  hn 
did  not  think  the  Irish  brewery  wns  at  all 
likely  to  suffbr.  His  next  resofuthmwoakl 
be  for  the  purpose  of  redolnting  tbe  fam 
of  postage  in  Ireland,  iia  fbona  that  tlw 
defalcation  in  that  source  of  reveifoe,  nftar 
tbe  addition  made  to  the  rate  of  postage^ 
by  the  then  Chancellor  of  ihe  Eiu^bequerv 
snrose  almost  entirely  from  the  oppor» 
tmiity,  which  persons  residing  in  the 
metropolis  possessed,  of  sending  tetters  to 
the  towns  more  immediately  in  their  vi* 
cinity,  by  various  conveyances,  whick 
were  constantly  passing.  He  should^ 
therefore,  propose  to  redaee  tbe  raten 
of  postage  to  all  towns  near  the  capital. 
To  those  within  10  miles,  the  pdilage 
should  be  -Sd. ;  and,to  the  distance  of  50 
miles,  the  postage  to  be  lowered  in  thn 
same  proptirtion;  but,  beyond  50  miles,  it 
was  intended  to  propose  a  progreisive  in« 
crease. 

Tbe  last  point  was  an  alteration  of  tbe 
Assessed  Taxes,  namely,  an  increased  rale 
of  duty  on  windows,'male  servants,  horses^ 
and  carriages.  In  this  ceantry  the  rate  of 
taxation  commenced  with  a  house  baring 
six  windows;  it  was  not  intended,  however, 
to  adopt  that  principle,  which  might  bear 
upon  the  lower  orders  of  society ;  and, 
therefore,  the  scale  would  be  allowed  to 
begin,  as  it  at  present  did,  with  hooses 
containing  seven  windows.  A  honse  of 
that  description  at  present  paid  15#.  DdL 
which  he  proposed  to  raise  to  17s.  6d. 
the  rate  in  this  country  being  ]/.  Tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  here  entered  into  a 
statement  of  the  diderence  beb^een  the 
present  tax  and  the  intended  rise,  on 
houses  of  difierent  sizes,  up  to  those  con* 
taining  14  windows.  The  tax,  he  obaerr* 
ed,  became  operative  on  the  proprietor  of 
a  house  of  this  description,  who  must  be 
supposed  capable  of  pay  mg  the  tax  with- 
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out  any  difficulty.  On  fourteen  windows, 
the  tax  was  at  present.  Si.  Bm.  2</» ;  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  it  to  44,  4«. ;  in  this 
country  it  was  6/.  1 6f.  6d,  The  average 
increase  would  be  about  25  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  tax,  but  not  falling  on  the 
houses  of  the  lower  orders,  or  bearing 
upon  the  poor.  The  calculation  was  favor- 
able to  those  oocnpytng  houses  coniaintng 
from  7  to  14>  windows;  above  that 
number  the  ratio  was  encreased.— Nest 
was  an  alteration  in  the  tax  on  male  ser- 
vants. In  Ireland,  the  tax  on  a  single  ser- 
vant, was  1/.  1$.  in  this  country  it  was 
2L  Ot,Sd»;  a  disparit)*  for  which  he  could 
lee  no  good  reason.  In  England,  if  a 
gentleman  kept  two  servants,  the  tax  was 
SA  2«.  for  each  of  them,  while  in  Ireland 
it  was  XL  lis.  6dL;  and  this  inequality 
was  still  more  striking,  when  applied  to 
three,  four,  or  five  servants.  He  should, 
therefore,  propose  to  encrease  the  tax  for 
one  servant  to  1/.  UU.  and  so  on  in. a  simi- 
lar gradation,  till  the  scale  came  to  eleven 
servants,  as  was  particularly  stated  in  the 
resolution.  He  next  came  to  the  horse- 
tax:— In  Ireland,  the  tax  for  a  single  horse 
was  15i. ;  here  it  was  2l.  I7t.  6d.  Those 
who  kept  two  in  Ireland,  only  paid  I7s. 
6d»  for  each,  while  in  England  there  was 
a  tax  of  4/.  lis.  6d.  on  each.  He  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  tax  for  one  horse  to 
]/.  lOfa ;  for  two,  2/. ;  and  so  on  in  the  same 
proportion.—- The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  adverted  to  the  carriage  tax ;  at  pre- 
sent a  single  carriage  was  liable  tq  a  tax 
of  8/.  IQs.  which  he  proposed  to  raise  to 
lOL  lOs,  He  could  not  account  for  the 
absurdity  which  pervaded  the  present 
mode  of  taxation  on  carriages,  by  which, 
the  greater  the  number  of  carriages,  kept 
by  an  individual,  the  lighter  the  tax  be- 
came. Or,  in  other  words,  the  more  ca- 
pable an  individual  was  of  keeping  a 
number  of  carriages,  the  less  he  wa.s  asked 
to  pay.  Thus,  if  a  gentleman  kept  but 
one- carriage,  he  paid  8/  lOi.;  hut,  if  he 
was  able  to  set  up  four,  bejnras  only  chari;- 
td  41.  4s.  for  each*  Such  was  the  general 
import  uf  what  he  had  to  propose ;  he 
•bould  abstain  from  any  detailed  observa- 
tions, which,  with  many  other  remarks, 
would  come  with  more  propriety «  when 
he  should  have  the  honour  of  laying  be- 
fore the  House  a  general  financial  plan 
with  re»pect  to  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the  Srst 
resolution,  relative  to  the  Iri^h  Loan. 

Sir  J*  Newpori  rose  and  said,  tbat  in  the 
pbjectioos^he  had  to  makei  ba  did  not  mean 
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to  state  them  as  Ipplicable  to  the  objecta 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  considered  as 
objects  of  taxation,  but  because  he  thought 
they  would  not  answer  his  expectations  at 
all.  He  was  far  from  wishing  captioo^ly 
to  thwart  the  endeavours  of  the  right  boa. 
gentleman ;  for  he  was  sensible  he  must 
nnd  great  difficulties  in  raising  the  sup- 
plies necessary  for  the  service  of  Irelanid. 
He  congratulated  the  House  upon  tho 
terms  upon  which  he  had  concluded  the 
loan.  The  additional  custom  duties  be 
should  advert  to  when  they  entered  into 
the  details  upon  a  future  occasion.  The 
proposed  increase  of  duty  upon  tobacco* 
he  doubted  would  not  prove  permanently 
productive.  The  additional  duty  upon 
wine  he  thought  a  most  incorrigible  error: 
every  additional  duty  since  1804,  ligd  onty 
produced  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
consumption ;  and  now  an  encreased  doty 
would  only  occasion  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  consumer,  without  benefit in|(  the 
revenue.  The  additional  duty  upon  malt 
he  thought  still  worse.  It  would  produce 
a  moral  evil  upon  the  country,  by  aub»ti- 
tuting  the  drinking  of  spirits  for  that  of 
beer  and  ale.  That  part  o^  the  right  bon. 
gentleman's  plan  he  would  candidly  tell 
him  he  meant  to  oppose,  and  in  every 
stage  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  apon 
it.  He  objected  also  to  the  proposed  alte- 
ration in  the  rates  of  postage,  which,  by 
being  lowered  to  all  places  near  the  ca- 
pital, and  encreased  to  all  at  a  distance 
from  it,  would  only  have  the  ett'ect  of 
burthening  every  commercial  town,  the 
correspondence  of  which  was  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  empire,  and  relieving  other 
towns  where  the  correspondence  could 
only  arise  from  caprice,  pleasure,  or 
friendship.  He  thought  the  measure  con* 
trary  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy. 
'I  he  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  with 
some  remarks  upon  the  proposed  encre.isa 
of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  which  he  appre- 
hended would  only  operate  as  a  bounty 
upon  persons  to  evade  them  with  more 
ingenoitv  and  success. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Fittgeratd  shortly  defended 
tbe  propriety  of  the  taxes  on  nearly  the 
same  grounds  which  he  had  laid  down  in 
his  introductory  speech* 

Mr.  Tight  said,  ihst  the  protection  last 
year  given  to  the  brewrries,  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  measure  pioposed  by  the 
right  hon.  genilemiin.  Thf  brewery  was 
a  new  trade,  and  this  was  not  a  time  to 
oppress  it,  when  tbe  American  market  was 
closed  against  0Q  beer  of  (reliM&d,    Tb^ 
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right  boo.  gentleman  thought  it  would  be 
DO  great  harm,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Ire* 
land  drank  lets  wine.  It  certainly  would 
not ;  hut  it  would  be  a  great  evil  if  the 
revenues  of  that  country  were  materially 
diminished.  He  had  previously  believed, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Ezche- 
qoer  did  not  come  into  the  House  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  the  morals  of  Irelandf 
but  iu  revenues;  the  contrary,  however, 
appeared  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  Fit%geridd  explained.  He  con« 
fessed  that  he  had  no  medical  duties  to 
perform,  and  neither  in  <nor  out  of  the 
House  was  he  the  conservator  of  the  pub- 
lic health. 

The  House  then  resumed— and  the  Re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  brought  up  on 
Monday. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sugar, 
the  produce  of  the  conquered  islands,  was 
brought  up. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  as  the  extra  duty  of  ]2«.  6d,  per  cent, 
oa  clayed  sugar  was  thought  too  high,  he 
w(Ai)d  therefore  alter  it  to  10».  The  Re- 
solutions, as  ahiended»  were  then  agreed 
to,  and  a  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
iQ  accordingly. 

Rowan  Catholic  Rbubf  Bill.]  Mr. 
Gratian  said,  that  it  was  his  intention  only 
to  paw  the  Bill  through  the  Committee 
pro  forma,  and  then  to  postpone  the  fur- 
iber  consideration  of  it  till  Monday.  The 
Bill  was  accordingly  committed,  the 
Chairman  reported  progress,  and  asked 
leave  to  ait  again  on  Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Monday,  May  17. 

The  Earl  of  DamUy  said  a  few  words  on 
ibe  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  the  House, 
wishing  that  some  measures  might  be 
adopted  to  a¥oid  the  recurrence  of  that 
cxceasive  heat  which  was  found  so  annoy- 
ing during  the  debate  on  Friday  evening. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed  upon  the 
dreadful  inconvenience  he  suffered  on 
Friday  night,  from  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  House,  and  then  adverting  to  another 
nbject,  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  obstruction  in  Parliament-street, 
Arising  from  the  street  being  broken  op 
by  a  water  company.  His  lordship  inti- 
mated that  if  the  streets  were  not  \th  in  a 
proper  state  after  being  broken  up  by 
water  companies,  he  sbould  make  some 
motion  in  the  House  ao  far  as  regarded  the 
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passages  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
should  recur  to  some  other  consid'^ratioa 
with  the  view  of  taking  care  of  the  safety 
of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Curates'  Btu..]  The  House  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Curates'  Bill,  in  which  some  verbal  amend- 
ments were  made,  and  the  second  clause 
struck  out.— On  the  clause  being  read 
compelling  the  incumbents  to  reside. 

Lord  EHenborough  took  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  surprise  that  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  compelling  curates,  as 
well  aa  rectors,  to  reside  in  the  parish,  to 
the  cure  of  wbich  they  were  appointed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  concurred  in  this 
remark,  and  observed  upon  the  general 
ine6Scacy  of  the  laws  to  enforce  the  resi- 
dence of'^the  clergy. 

Lord  Redesdale,  with  much  warmth,  at^ 
tacked  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy, 
complaiaing  of  their  residence  far  front 
their  parishes,  in  market  towns,  for  the 
sake  of  a  game  at  cards ;  of  tfoeir  riding 
with  indecent  speed  from  church  to 
church,  and  hurrying  through  the  service 
with  unbecoming  levity  :  one  instance  he 
stated,  where  a  farmer's  wife  had  com- 

C el  led  the  parson  to  return  to  his  pulpit, 
ecause  he  had  omitted  several  of  the 
prayers.  On  the  whole,  hie  thought  that 
the  sacred  duties  were  very  imperfectly 
performed,  and  attributed  the  neglect  to 
the '  inattention  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  con- 
siderable energy  repelled  this  attack,  and 
denied  its  general  accuracy.  He  insisted 
that  residence  was  far  more  general  thaa 
formerly  ;  that  clergymen  were  more  at- 
tentire  to  their  functions,  not  merely  in 
their  churches,  but  throughout  their 
parishes.  In  the  particular  instance  re- 
ferred to,  the  person  who  had  so  ill  ful- 
filled his  duties  had  been  removed.  He 
reprobated  very  severely  these  aitacka 
upon  the  church,  which  could  produce  ao 
benefit,  and  only  increase  the  enemies  of 
the  establishment,  already  too  ,|iumeroas. 
Since  the  appointment  to  his  see,  he  had 
never  met  with  a  more  painful  circum- 
stance than  the  unjust  charge  which  had 
been  that  night  preferred. 

The  Bishop  ot  Bangor,  afier  fifty  yeara 
experience,  declared  the  accusation  to  ba 
void  of  the  slightest  troth,  and  accused  the 
noble  lord  of  unwarrantably  coacealiog 
the  fact  of  the  deprivation  of  the  negligeol 
curate  to  whom  be  had  referred. 
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(Several  other  reverend  prelates  vindi- 
cated the  conduct  of  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior clergy  with  considerable  fervour. 
The  various  clauses  of  the  Bill  having 
been  gone  through,  and  many  verbal 
iimendments  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
lords  Ellenborough,  £ldon>  Hart-owby, 
Grenvilie,  &c.  the  Report  was  agreed  to, 
and  on  the  soggesiion  of  lord  Harrowby, 
ft  was  ordered  that  the  Bill  should  be  en- 

frossed,  printed,  and  read  a  third  time  on 
riday. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Monday,  May  !7. 

Lord  Minto's  Answer  to  the  Vote 
OF  Thanks  fob  the  Reduction  of  the 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  and  of  the 
Island    of    Java.]    The     Speaker    ac- 

?|uainted  the  House^  that  he  bad  received 
rom  the  right  hon.  Gilbert  lord  Minto  the 
following  Letter,  in  return  to  the  Thanks 
of  this  House,  signified  to  him,  io  obedience 
to  their  commands  of  the  10th  day  of  Ja- 
nuary 1812. 

"  Sir ;        Fort  WilHam,  SOM  Jufy  1812. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  1 4th  of  January,  com- 
inunrcating  to  roe  the  Tbaifts  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  reduction  of  the  islands  of  the  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon,  and  of  the  islaftd  of 
Java,  as  conveyed  in  the  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  J  0th  of  January  1112. 

**  I  should  endeavour  in  vain  to  express, 
in  adequate  terms,  my  profound  and 
grateful  sense  of  the  gracious  and  indul- 
gent view  taken  by  the  House  of  the 
share  which,  in  the  situation  I  have  th^ 
honour  to  fill,  the  course  of  public  events 
'afibrded  me  the  opportunity,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  rendered  it  a  positive  duty  of 
my  office  to' assume  in  those  transactions. 

**  If  1  had  neelected  to  improve  the  fa- 
vourable occasions  thus  presented  to  me 
of  accomplishing  objects  which  appeared 
to  myself,  which  by  the  declared  senti- 
ments and  by  the  measures  of  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  1  know  to  be  esteemed  by 
them,  and  which  are  now  finally  declared, 
by  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, tu  be  important  to  the  public  in- 
terests, 1  should  have  incurred  the  just 
(displeasure  of  the  House,  and  should  hkve 
merited  the  disgraceful  reproach  of 
abrinking  from  the  hazards  of  personal 
responsibility,  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  public 
good. 


"  Thai  the  performance  of  duties,  which 
it  would  have  been  deeply  culpable  to 
omit^  should  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
the  highest  and  most  gratifying  recooi* 
pence  which  the  world  afibrds,  I  can 
ascribe  only  to  the  liberality  with  which 
the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  seeks  to  atimn- 
late  exertion,  by  adding  to  the  sense  and 
obligation  of  duty,  the  animating  hope  of 
public  approbation. 

*'  These  important  services  have  been 
achieved,  in' truth,  by  ability,  prudence, 
and  enterprize  in  the  commanders,  and 
by  bravery  and  discipline  in  the  troops, 
which  have  never  been  aurpassed.  la 
the  splendid  and  immortal  actions  which 
have  signalized  these  conquests,  and  in  the 
glory  which  justly  crowns  vIctoHoos  ra* 
lour  and  conduct,  I  have  never  sought 
any  other  participation  than  the  privilege 
which  my  office  affbrd^,  of  bearing  to 
them  a  true,  cordial,  and  zealous  tes* 
timony. 

"  My  own  duties  were  indeed  directed 
to  the  same  object,  but  were  of  a  nature 
wholly  distinct;  nor  did  I  omit,  for  a 
moment,  any  means  in  my  power  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being 
confpunded  in  the  public  eye.  I  shall 
never  reflect,  without  gratification  and 
pride,  on  the  genuine  uninterrupted  cor- 
diality, and  on  the  sound  sincere  spirit  of 
co-operatton  which  prevailed,  from  the 
first  hour  to  the  last,  between  the  military 
authority  and  my  own ;  but  the  utmost  in- 
dulgence of  those  sentiments  did  not  re- 
quire that  I  should  relax  for  a  moment  in 
tne  studied  manifestation  uniformly  and 
anxiously  displayed  of  the  broad  and  suf- 
ficiently obvious  distinction  between  the 
respective  functions  of  the  two. 

"  Yet,  far  as  I  am  from  preferring  wbat 
would  appear  to  myself  at  once  a  ground* 
less  and  dishonourable,  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly and  justly  prove  a  fruitless,  claim 
to  the  slightest  share  in  the  military  fame 
of  these  events,  I  will  nevertheless  rely  to 
far  on  the  goodness  of  the  House  as  to 
avow  that  even  the  inestimable  honour 
which  I  am  now  acknowledging  is  much 
enhanced,  in  my  estimation,  by  enabling 
my  name  to  descend  to  posterity  in  con- 
nection, a  connection  established  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  itself,  with  the 
illustrious  conquerors  of  the  French  islauds 
and  of  Java. 

*'  I  entreat  you  to  lay  my  humble  and 
ffrateful  thanks  before  the  House,  for  the 
nigh  and  eminent  distinction  it  has  t>eai 
pleased  to  confer  upon  me. 
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'*  Yoa  will  perinU  me,  I  hopci  at  the 
tame  time^  to  assure  youj  Sir»  persooalIy> 
of  the  lively  tense  I  entertaia  of  the  grati- 
fying and  obliging  terms  in  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  communi- 
cating to  me  the  Kesoluiion  of  the  House. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.    Minto/' 

"  To  the  right  hon.  Charles  Abbou" 

• 

Petition  from  the  Felmoncsrs  of 
Besmondsby  respecting  Apprentices.] 
A  Petition  of  several  persons  now  car- 
rying on  the  trade  of  felmongers  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen^  Bermond- 
sey,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  was  pre- 
sented and  read ;  tetting  forth, 

*'  That  the  petitioners  observe,  by  the 
votes  of  tb«  House,  that  a  Petition  froip 
several  mastert  and  journeymen  mechanics 
artificers  and  handycraftsmen  has  b^^n 
presented  to  the  House,  and  is  now  pending 
therein,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  ex- 
plain amend  and  render  more  effectual  the 
tututo  passed  in  the  5th  year  of  queen 
Eiixabeth,  intituled,  *  An  Act  contaiii^ing 
'  divers  orders  for  artificers  labourers  ser- 
'  vaots  of  husbandry  and  apprentices ;' 
and  that  by  the  said  statute  it  is,  amongst 
other  things,  enacted  that  no  person  shall 
set  up  use  or  exercise  any  art  mystery  or 
occQpation  then  used  within  the  realm  of 
England  and  Wales,  except  that  he  should 
have  been  brought  up  therein  seven  years 
at  the  least  as  an  apprentice  ;  nor  are  the 
laid  petitioners  by  such  statute  permitted 
to  set  any  person  to  work  except  such  as 
ihould  be  apprentices  thereto  for  the  said 
term  of  seven  years  or  have  served  such 
ao  apprenticeship,  or  be  hired  by  the 
lease,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings 
for  every  month  of  such  employment; 
^  that  the  trade  so  carried  on  by  the 
petitioners  consists  of  the  manufacture  of 
raw  skins  into  leather  or  parchment,  and 
of  wool,  which  require  to  be  put|  as  soon 
as  purchased  in  the  raw  state,  under  a  pro- 
ceas of  manufacture,  for  the  preventing  the 
heating  and  damage  thereof;  and  that  the 
journeymen  employed  by  the  petitioners 
have  ireqoently,  from  their  small  number, 
been  able  to  agree  together  for  an  advance 
of  wages,  and  in  particular  at  a  time  when 
^e  petitioners  had  purchased  large  quan- 
^tits  uf  raw  skins,  the  journeymen  who 
l^ad  served  apprenticeships  to  the  said 
trade  declined  to  continue  in  the  employ 
of  the  petitioners,  unless  the  wages  to  them 
paid  were  considerably  advanced,  although 
^eir  waffes  were  then  very  large ;  and  that 
"^y  of  the  petitionersi  in  order  to  pre- 


vent the  great  loss  they  would  otherwise 
have  suatainedi  were  at  that  time  com- 
pelled to  advance  the  wages  by  them  paid, 
on  which  the  journeymen  for  some  time 
continued  in  their  employ,  but  having 
soon  after  required  a  further  advance,  and 
the  petitioners  not  complying  therewith., 
they  lefl  their  employ,  which  compelled 
the  petitioners  to  obtain  men  from  other 
trades,  to  prevent  a  total  destruction  of 
the  raw  material,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  other  young  men,  for  short 
terms  of  three,  four,  and  five  years,  to 
learn  the  trade;  and  that  many  of  the 
young  men  so  bound  have,  under  such 
contracts,  been  fully  taught  and  instructed 
in  the  said  art  or  trade  of  a  f«:llmonger« 
and  have  become  skilful  workmen  therein^ 
and  enabled  to  f  upport  and  maintain  them* 
selves  and  families;  and  that, should  such 
persons  be  now  prevented  from  following 
such  trade,or  the  petitioners  prevented  froopt 
following  the  said  trade  of  a  felimonger,  or 
the  setting  of  persons  to  work  therein,  un* 
less  such  persons  should  l^ave  served  an  ap« 
prenticesbip  of  seven  years,  it  would  be- 
come a  great  hardship  on  the  persons  ao 
bound  for  a  less  term  than  seven  years,  a 
great  injury  to  the  petitioners,  and  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  United  King- 
dom ;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  said  Act 
of  the  5ih  year  \>f  queen  Eliaabeth  now 
requiring  to  be  rendered  more  effectual, 
by  subjecting  the  persons  now  engaged  in 
such  trades  to  further  penalties  and  re- 
strictions, the  petitioners  most  humbly 
conceive,  and  with  all  due  respect  submit 
to  the  House,  that  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  all  persons  who  will  employ 
their  time,  talents  or  capitals  in  trade  and 
commerce ;  and  that  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  state  if  such  Act,  so  far  aa 
it  prevents  such  employment,  was  totally 
repealed;  and  praying,  that  so  much  of 
the  said  Act  as  subjects  or  makes  liable 
to  penalties  any 'person  or  persons  who 
should  use  or  exercise  any  art,  mystery  or 
manual  occupation,  unless  he  or  they  have 
been  brought  up  therein  seven  years  at 
the  least  as  an  apprentice,  or  the  setting 
to  work  any  person  who  shall  not  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  such  trade  for 
seven  years,  may  be  repealed,  and  that 
the  petitioners  may  be  heard,  by  them- 
selves, counsel,  witnesses  or  agents,  in 
support  of  the  allegations  herein  contained^ 
as  to  the  House  shall  seem  meet." 

Ordered  to  be  referred  to  tbeComnyttee 
on  the  former  Petition. 
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der  at  itj  as  be  must  have  foond  that  that 
paper  coDiained  a  complete  contradiction 
to  a  great  part  of  his  motion.  Our  naval 
losses  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  owing 
to  negligence  ;  our  successes  by' land  were 
attributed  to  good  fortune.  Tbus  the  re« 
suits  of  the  campaign  in  Canada^  which 
was  a  tissue  of  brilliant  actions,  were 
merely  good  fortune.  The  noble  earl 
trusted  that  we  should  ha?e  the  same 
good  fortune  this  year  that  we  had  the 
fast,  and  that  the  jconquest  of  Canada, 
which  the  Americans  had  boasted  they 
should  accomplish  in  six  weeks,  would 
never  take  pUce. 

Lord  Grenvil(e  said,  that  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  noble  earl  (Galloway), 
that  inquiry  implied  censure,  would  lead 
to  the  abdication  of  all  the  functions  of 
parliament ;  for  no  inquiry  could,  in  this 
case,  be  instituted,  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  condemning  the  parties  unheard. 
The*  true  principle  had  been  stated  by  his 
noble  fi  iend,  that  they  ought  not  to  vote 
for  inquiry  on  slight  grounds,  or  without 
strong  facts  to  support  it.  There  were 
few  men  who  regarded  ihe  war  with  Ame- 
rica with  feelings  of  deeper  regret  than 
be  had  always  done,  becaote  there  were 
few  men  who  had  the  same  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  difficulty  which  we  had  to 
encounter  in  the  contest,  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  just  beginning  to 
feel.  He  had,  therefai«,  all  along  be- 
•ought,  intreated,  conjured  Ibem  to  do 
justice  to  America  in  those  points,  in  which 
we  had  done  her  injustice ;  not,  indeed* 
to  give  up  our  own  rights,  but  to  place 
ourselyes  in  a  situation  to  vindicate  those 
fights  more  effectually.  He  had,  there- 
fore, urged  the  rescinding  the  Orders  in 
Council,  that  it  might  be  seen  what  the 
true  ground  of  the  quarrel  was.  This  was 
not  the  injustice  or  those  Orders,  but  a 
determined  hostility  in  the  American  go- 
TeVnroent  against  this  country.  But  though 
he  thought  that  conciliatory  measures 
ought,  to  have  been  adopted,  be  did  not 
think  this  a  reason  that  we  should  not,  at 
the  Kame  time,  have  put.ourselves  in  a  for- 
midable posture  of  defence.  This,  how- 
ever, the  noble  viscount  (be  thought  very 
strangely,  and  contrary  to  all  known 
inaxim«  of  policy)  treated  as  a  contra- 
diction and  an  absurdity.  The  noble  earl, 
who  spoke  last,  had  said  that  we  knew  the 
Americans  would  go  to  war,  but  how  were 
we '  to  know  that  they  would  go  to  war 
when  they  did.  By  two  of  the  most  ob- 
vious methods  in  the  world*    First,  they 
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had'  told  OS  that  they  would,  if  certaio 
terms  were  not  complied  with;  sndy  se- 
condly, for  the  reason  assigned  by   the 
noble  lord  himself,  that  this  was  the  best 
possible  time  for  them  to  go  to  war  in; 
when  we  had  no  disposable  force  on  their 
coast,  and  our  fleets  were  exposed  un- 
protected  to  their  depredations.    Bift,  it 
seemed,  it  was  not  from  mere  accident  or 
negligence  that  our  fleets  were  left  thus 
defenceless  at  this  critical  juncture:  no, 
it  was  because,  according  to  the  declara^ 
tion  of  the  noble  viscpunt,  it  was  the  sys- 
tem and  policy  of  the  government  to  crip- 
ple the  naval  exertions  and  resoarces  of 
the  country,  for  the  sake  of  schemes  and 
projects  which  they  were  prosecuting,  be 
knew  not  with  what  success,  on  the  con- 
tinent. This  declaration  called  for  inquiry 
more  loudly  than  any  thing  else ;  it  im- 
puted a  crime  of  a  blacker  dye  than  any 
charge  which  had  been  alleged  against 
ministers.     If  our  failures  had  arisen  from 
inability,  and  all  our  resources  bad  been 
exerted,  but  exerted  in  vain,  this  might 
have  formed  some  excuse:  but  he  did  not 
expect  to  be  told  that  our  weakness,  onr 
imbecility,  was  the  result  of  system  and 
design,  and  a  determined  resolution  on  the 
part  of  government  to  cramp  and  cripple 
our  navy,  in  a  war  like  the  present,  in 
which  the  existence  of  the  country  was 
at  stake.     To  be  told  this  in  the  face  of 
parliament  must  call  aloud  for  inquiry,  if 
noble  lords  had  one  drop  of  English  blood 
remaining  in  their  veins.   Some  adroitneu 
had  been  shewn  by  ministers  in  the  war 
in  that  House-— the  only  war  in  which 
they  shone«^in  ringin|(  the  changes  on 
frigates  taken  or  not  taken.    To  be  sore, 
if  only  one  or  two  frigates  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy,  it  would  have  formed  a 
narrow  ground  for  inquiry  ;  but  when  the 
capture  of  these  frigates  was  the  whole  of 
what  hA<i  been  done— when  all  the  ad- 
vantages which   had   been  gained  *  were 
against  os,  this,  undoubtedly,  was  a  strong 
primd  facie   evidence,    was  a    sufficient 
ground  for  suspicion  and  inquiry.    When 
we  knew  that  the  Americans  wer^  in- 
creasing their  naval  force,  we  ought  to 
have  increased  ours.  When  we  knew  that 
our  frigates  were  not  able  to  meet  tbeir^ 
we  ought  to  have  built  a  class  of  vessels 
equal  to  their  frigates,  and  notliave  waited 
to  be  told  this  night,  by  the  noble  viscount, 
that  he  is  now  cutting  down  ships  for  this 
purpose,  and  preparing  to  go  to  war  with 
America,  after  a  year's  hostilities.    If  ws 
ought  to  build  these  vessels  noir  we  are 
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at  war,  we  6aght  to  have  done  so  before 
we  went  to  war ;  if  we  were  right  in  do* 
ing  it  now,  nothing  coold  palliate  the 
enormity  of  our  not  having  done  it  at  a 
lime  when  it  might  have  prevented  all 
that  ha^  since  happened.  At  present  there 
was  DO  one  action  to  redeem  the  disgrace 
we  had  suffered,  nothing  to  look  back  to 
with  satisfaction,  hot  the  gallantry  of  those 
sen  whose  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  ifnprovidence  and  impolicy  of  mini»* 
ters.  He  woold  only  repeat,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  noble  friend  s  motion  was  not 
cfnsore,  bot  inquiry,  and  to  afford  mi- 
aisters  an  opportunity  of  making  a  better 
defence  of  their  conduct  than  they  had 
done  this  night. 

The  Eari  of  Uioerpool  defended  the  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty's  ministers^  and  con- 
tended that  they  had  provided,  even  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  war  by  America, 
toch  a  naval  force  on  the  American  sta- 
tions, as  coold  be  reasonably  expected 
from  them,  considering  the  great  force 
which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
in  £urope  to  keep  the  northern  powers  in 
check,  and  to  watch  the  French  fleeU 
which  were  ready  to  put  to  sea.    He  said 
that  the  military  part  of  the  war,  which 
Wat  reckoned  as  nothing,  or  merely  the 
vflrct  of  chance,  woold  be  found  to  reflect 
Uie  greatest  credit  on  administration.    As 
to  the  naval  part  of  the  campaign,  he  in* 
•itted  that  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
America  was  less  strong  at  the  time  it  was 
declared,  than  at  many  anterior  periods. 
The  result  of  the  examination  respect- 
ing the  Orders  in  Council  afforded  some 
hope  of  reconciliation,  and  their  subse- 
qtirnt  repeal  was  considered  by  those  who 
profeised  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Ame- 
ncan  mind  as  a  certain  mean  of  ensuring 
pvsce.    This  being  the  cue,  the  large 
Asct  in  the  Scheldt,  and  the  state  of  the 
North  of  Europe  at  that  time,  rendered  it 
WMdTiaabte  to  spare  a  greater  force  to  act 
•gsinit  America.    Deeply  as  he  regretted 
the  lots  of  the  frigates,  no  blame  could 
attach  to  government:  on  every  station 
in  the  American  sea«  there  was  a  much 
larger  British  force  than  there  was  Ame- 
rican.   This  was  the  case  in  North  Ame- 
rica, at  Jamaica,  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 
The  American  frigates  had,  unfortunately, 
otet  individually  with  forces  inferior,  and 
^  captured  them;  bot  had  the  whole 
nsfal  furre  been  on  the  American  station, 
Mich  accidental  diaastera  coold  not  have 
^n  preveniedl    As  to  the  lo^is  of  mer- 
c^^t^Abnen^   none  had  boen  4o8t  except 


those  who  chose  to  mo  the  risk  of  tailing 
without  convoy. 

The  Eirl  of  Pom^  briefly  replied,  and 
their  lordships  divided,  when  there  ap« 
peered.  For  the  Motion-— Present,  40, 
Proxies,  19—59.  Against  it-* Present, 
8S,  Proxies,  ^2 — 125.  Majority  against 
the  Motion,  06. 
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PlTfTfOlf   FaOM   THE   COTTON   SpiNICfiae 

OP  YomK  aisPEo^iNG  tub  CorroN  Trade.] 
Mr.  Lascelles  presented  a  Petition  trom 
the  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  of 
cotton  piece  goods  of  the  West  Riding  off 
York,  setting  forth, 

**  That  the  petitioners  have  been  lonff 
engaged  in  the  spinning  of  cotton  wool, 
and  the  OMmufacture  of  cotton  piece 
goods,  which  trades  have  been,  for  several 
years  back,  in  a  very  depressed  state  fop 
want  of  a  demand  lor  their  goods,  which 
were  formerly  articles  of  extensive  expor* 
tation  to  diftsrent  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  from  various  causes,  that  out* 
let  has  been  greatly  curtailed  from  the 
operation  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Continental  System,  and  also  from  the 
establishment  of  spinning  mills  and  manu- 
factories on  an  extensive  scale  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  continent,  which  are  likely  to 
be  materially  increased  in  number  if  the 
measures  proposed  with  respect  to  Ame- 
rican Gottbn  wool  be  carried  into  etteQt; 
and  that  the  British  manofaciurera  have 
many  disadvantages  to  contend  wiih,  the 
high  price  of  e«'ery  species  of  labour,  the 
existing  duty  on  cotton  woaiU  wiiit^^  logt« 
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fjbi9r  Mi««nl  lo  wb  eaormoos  bounty  to  Iht 
foreign  spinners  and  manii(«ctHr«rSy  who 
WilloblMQ  cotton  wool  fVom  Anericaot 
greatly  vednctA  piioea  either  al  a  peaoO| 
tile  abaniiona[ient  of  the  blockade,  or  from 
aome  port  not  blockaded;  and  thai  Ibe 
petitioners  ha?«  endured  the  greatest  dis* 
trefs  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  so 
much  so,  that  a  great  many  mills  thai 
were  formerly  appropriated  to  cotton  spin- 
ning in  the  said  riding  are  now  converted 
lo  oiber  purposes,  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  ihe  cotlAO  trade ;  nor  is  the  situ- 
ation of  the  petitioners  materially  ame* 
liorated    notwithstanding  the   favotttabAe 
change  of  politics  in  Europe  ;   and  that 
they  have  learned»  that  Petitions  bav^ 
been  presented  to  the  House  in  favour  of 
a  prohibition  and  other  regulations  on  the 
importation  of  cotton  wool,  the  growth  of 
Ihe  United  States  of  America,  which  nea^ 
•oresi  if  adopted,  will  prove,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  petitioners,  the  entire  ruin  of 
their,  trade;  and  praying,  that  the  Hovae 
will  not  adopt  any  measures  wbich  can 
assist  the  efforts  of  foreien  nations    to 
supplant  the  cotton  manufacture  pf  thi9 
country.". 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Ibish  Loan  and  Nbw  Tax£s.].  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Com* 
aittee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr,  WHtiam  FHageudd,  Chaacolhir  of 
Ihe  Exchequer  ibr  Ireland,  said,  the  duty 
devolved  upon  kim  to  atale  to  Ihe  com^ 
mitlM  Ihe  terms  on  which  the  lean  of  two 
million  for  Ireland  had  recently  been  oon« 
Iraeted  Gmt  in  that  country ;  and,  after  he 
bad  ezecQted  that  task,  he  should  snbmit 
cerlain  resolutions  relative  lo  the  new 
iazea  wbicb  he  meant  to  propoaa.  On 
Ihe  latter  subject,  he  shonid  not  thai  even- 
ing g«  into  detaiL  This,  he  thought,  it 
vronld  be  more  proper  to  do,  when  lui  laid 
before  parliament  a  eomp&ele  sUtemeni  of 
Ihe  financial  afiairs  of  Ireland.    With  re* 

rito the  loan,  be  had  to  eongratolate 
Houae  on  ihe  favenrable  terms  on 
which  it  had  been  obtained.  For  every 
lOOL  sttbecribed,  the  contractor  would 
receive  lOQf.  S  per  cents.  20i*  5  per  cents, 
debenluresb  and  11/.  15s.  IVeasory  bills. 
The  interest  lo  the  contractor,  cm  the  sum 
ao  taken.  wooM  be  5/.  Is.  9d,  making, 
with  the  charge  of  1/.  4s.  sinking  fund,  a 
lolal  expense  lo  the  public  of  §L  5s.  Od. 
for  every  lOOL  to  sobseribed-^ihe  amount 
•of  stock  creatnd,exclosive  of  Treasury  bills, 
being  IML    M  the  same  lime,  it  was  but 
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&ir  lo  aay»  that  the  terms  of  the  prescot 
loan  wero  not  altogether  so  favourable  u 
Ibose  obtained  by  bis  right  bon.  friend 
(Mr.  Wellesley  Pole)  in  ^e  year  preced- 
ing.  It  was,  however,  to  be  taken  into 
considesatioo,  that  that  loan  was  only  for 
l,500,000t  live  other  half  million  baving 
been  supplied  by  a  loan  in  Treasury  bills; 
and,  by  a  oomparieon  with  the  rate  at 
which  money  wai  obtained  in  Ireland, 
and  with  the  loan  of  last  year,  he  did  not 
conceive  any  disaatisfection  would  be  felt 
al  the  terms  oa  which  the  present  was 
made.  Th^  expence  incurred  by  the 
pnblio,  on  the  loan  of  last  year,  was  OL 
4t»  per  cent.,  on  the  present  it  was  01, 5$. 
9d.;  making  a  difference  of  no  more  thaa 
U.  9dL  per  cent.  It  w%\  important  that 
the  loan  for  Ireland  should  be  raised  in 
thai  country ;  and  U  was  no  light  proof  of 
the  prosperily  of  her  pecuniary  affalfs,  to 
find  that  ihe  loan  was  negociated  at  6L  5u 
Ski.  per  cent,  when  the  legal  interest  of 
money  in  Ireland  wan  6  per  cent 

The  right  bon.  gentleman  observed, 
thai  in  submitting  certain  Rtsoluiioas,  for 
an  increase  of  duties,  to  the  committee,  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  nol 
to  debate  ihem  now,  but  to  act  upon  the 
onderstuiding  of  a  fenaer  evening,  whea 
he  expressed  his  regret,  lha|»  from  the 
peculiar  circnmslances  in  which  the  pub* 
lie  creditor  was  placed,  ho  could  not  post« 
pone  proposing  those  resolutions  lo  ths 
oommitlee,  although  he  was  aware  a  meat 
impnrtani  sulysct  was  lo  be  diaoo«sed  that 
nigbt.  As  he  had  no  wish  to  pnl  off  that 
discussion,  it  would  probably  be  consider* 
ed  oBore  preper  by  these  geotlemeB  who 
might  deiire  to  oppoae  any  of  his  resolu* 
lions,  to  defer  their  ob^clions  till  the  Re* 
port  was  bronghi  up.  Hia  proposed,  in 
the  measures  which  he  bad  in  view,  to 
assimilate,  in  some  degree,  the  revenues 
of  both  countries.  Under  all  the  oircum- 
stances,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
man  who  did  nol  conceive  it  to  be  desire* 
bie  that  suoh  an  usimihilion  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  carried  into  efl^t 
Svery  person  must  look  forward  to  that 

Kriod,  when  Ireland  would,  of  necemiiy, 
obliged  to  bear  a  greater  bnrden  than 
she  did  al  presents— and  when  the  fint 
financial  object  of  the  country  moat  be,  to 
amimilate  the  duties,  on  various  articles, 
as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
If  this  plan  were  not  pursued,  some  other 
expedient  most  of  necessity  be  devised. 
His  right  hen.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
Ihe  Escheqner  for  England,  bad,  on  a  re* 
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cent  occtAioti*  ftddiiccfd  reaionlb 
confinced  tbe  flonse  of  the  propriety  ef 
adding  25  per  cent  to  the  cattoin  dotiet* 
The  arguments  which  he  had  made  ose  0f» 
applied,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Ireland^  and 
therefore,  be  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  proposed  to 
place  an  additional  tax  of  25  p0r  cent  on 
all  goods,  wares,  and  nerchandiaey  im- 
ported into  Ireland;  with  the  exception 
of  coffee,  raw  s^k,  salt,  sugar,  teia,  lohacco, 
wines,  and  cotton  wool.  Several  of  iheae 
articles,  which  he  should  preseivtly  siafOi 
Ihoagh  excluded  from  the  addftien  of  25 
per  cent,  to  the  general  custom  'duties,  he 
intended  to  tax  separately.  Colfee,  he 
proposed  to  raise  to  nearly  the  same 
standard  as  it  was  fixed  at  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.  On  tea,  an 
additional  duty  of  3  per  cent.  The  doty 
on  lea,  in  Great  Britain,  was  96  per  cent. ; 
in  Ireland,  9S  per  cent.  The  difference 
of  doty,  was  allowed,  he  supposed,  for  the 
ptirpose  of  covering  freight,  insurance,  atid 
tbe^xpenOes  of  trans-shipment.  Siill,  how- 
erer,  he  proposed  to  equalise  the  duties, 
becaose  the  same  expences  were  incorred 
h  every  port  of  Hngland,  to  which  teas 
were  shipped,  except  that  of  London, 
withoot  any  auch  allowance  bekig  made, 
and  consequently  the^  increase  of  price 
fell  upon  the  consumer.  The  same  ob- 
servation also  applied  to  Scotland.  On 
tobKco  it  was  intended  to  lay  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  l{tL  per  lb.  customs,  and 
4d.  per  lb.  excise.  '  The  next  article  was 
foreign  wines.  The  -last  addition  to  this 
article  was  made  in  1810,  when  IS/.  I8f. 
was  imposed  on  French,  and  12/.  I2i.  on 
Portagal  wines.  He  was  aware  it  might 
be  urged,  that  a  considerable  diminution 
in  the  consumption  was  Immediately  con- 
•eqoent  on  this  rise;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  increased  duty  having,  m  this  in- 
itance,  defeated  its  object,  it  would  be 
Melcss  to  burden  the  article  with  a  fresh 
impost  In  his  opinion,  however,  the 
/otmer  tax  had  only  driven  from  the  con- 
inoiption  of  wines,  persons  of  moderate 
circsmstaoces ;  while  those  who  had  ad- 
hered to  it,  were  individuals  in  a  state  of 
tffloence,  who  woold  not  be  deterred  from 
^  enjoyment  of  this  luxury.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  add  one  third  of  the 
dtftrcnce  between  the  present  existing 
^my  on  win^s  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
^^,  which  woold  raise  the  duty  to  about 
^  lOs.  on  a  hogshead  of  claret.  This, 
^  concciredy  would  be  found  by  no 
■eans  oppressive  on  the  consumers,  who 
^  looger  consisted  of  that  class  of  persons 
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who  wore  fonntefiv  in  the  c«sl«ta  &i 
drinking  Freoth  Wfne«^  loxuty  vir<hicli 
was  now  entirely  confiaed  to  peraoHS  irf 
rank  and  lbrtune.*-*^This  w«swll  he  btd^ 
offer  with  vespect'locostotai  ^stics. 

His  next  task  would  bb,  to  pnfmn  oar« 
tain  resolutions  for  raising  the  vata  of  tlM 
excise  duties,  in  the  mtpkce  %e  Hi* 
tended  to  propctte  an  addilioBal  duty  of 
5s.  per  bushel  on  «Aait«  Ifc  kne%r  il  wwvid 
be  objected  to  this,  tbat4t  moMi  iMHroct^ 
ly  affiect  the  Irish  breweries.  Hut  he  4iA 
not  conceive  this  elijectioli  to  be  w«^K 
founded.  T4ie  rise  on  «i  birrH  of  %eer,  in 
consequence  of  this  addftfon,  wwiM  km 
lU.  6tL;  on  the  gallon  4|i/.;  and  hm 
than  1^.  on  the  quart.  By  such  a  rtae  Iva 
did  not  think  the  Irish  brewery  wis  nt  all 
likely  to  sufi^.  His  next  resokitidnsmikl 
be  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  nm 
of  postage  in  Ireland,  m  ibond  that  tho 
defalcation  in  that  source  of  revenue,  «fter 
the  addition  made  to  the  raite  of  postage^ 
by  the  then  Chancellor  of  4he  Encbequtffv 
arose  almost  entirely  from  the  oppov^ 
tonity,  which  persons  residing  in  tba 
metropolis  possessed,  of  sending  letters  lo 
the  towns  more  immediately  in  their  vt<* 
cinity,  by  various  conveyances,  which 
were  constantly  -passing.  He  should, 
therefore,  propose  to  redace  tbo  rates 
of  postage  to  all  towns  near  the  capital. 
To  those  within  10  miles,  the  postage 
should  be  2</. ;  and,'to  the  distance  of  50 
miles,  the  postage  to  be  lowered  in  th« 
same  proportion ;  but,  beyond  50  miles,  it 
was  intended  to  propose  a  progressive  in* 
crease. 

The  last  point  was  an  altersftion  of  iht 
Assessed  Taxes,  namely,  an  increased  rwxt 
of  duty  on  windows,inale  sefrants,  horses, 
and  carriages.  In  this  coontry  the  rate  of 
taxation  commenced  with  a  house  having 
six  windows;  it  was  not  intended,  however, 
to  adopt  that  principle,  wbicb  might  bear 
upon  the  lower  oroers  of  society ;  and, 
therefore,  the  scale  would  be  allowed  to 
begin,  as  it  at  present  did,  with  houses 
containing  seven  windows.  A  house  of 
that  description  at  present  paid  15«.  9d. 
which  he  proposed  to  raise  to  17s.  M. 
the  rate  in  this  country  being  1/.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  here  entered  into  a 
statement  of  the  difference  betiween  the 
present  tax  and  the  intended  rise,  on 
houses  of  different  sizes,  up  to  those  con* 
taining  14  windows.  The  tax,  he  observ* 
ed,  became  operative  on  the  proprietor  of 
a  house  of  this  description,  who  must  be 
supposed  capable  of  paying  the  tax  with- 
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nating  a  reform  in  the  state,  difficali  and 
haaardoas  at  all  times,  certainly  required 
greater  considertstion  than  had  been  giren 
to  the  present  measure,  or  than  (he  would 
add)  those  persons  were  capable  of  giving 
to  the  subject,  who  could  twice  send  up 
so  crude  a  project  as  this  Sinecure  Bill. 
In  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  earl,  he  would  say  that  the  House 
of  Lords  were  as  attentive  to  real  economy 
as  any  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  but 
they  were  not  willing  to  deprive  the  crown 
of  the  power  of  rewarding  public  merit. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  expressed  his  de- 
cided disapprobation  of  the  Bill  both  in  its 
principle  and  in  its  detail.  It  would  effect 
no  saving  at  all,  and  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  he  considered  it  as  highly 
mischievous.  It  indeed  reouired  more 
ingenuity  and  attention  than  ieW  to  his  iot 
to  understand  even  a  single  clause  of  it. 
The  very  title  was  absurd.  It  called  upon 
the  House  to  abolish  and  regulate  certain 
sinecure  offices,  all  and  each,  that  is,  they 
were  called  upon  to  regulate  what  they 
had  just  abolished.  The  salaries  of  pub* 
lie  offices  were  too  low  at  present ;  they 
had  not  risen  with  the  depreciation  of 
money,  and  increase  of  business ;  and  as 
being  born  to  a  large  fortune  was  not  al- 
ways the  sure  forerunner  of  great  talents, 
he  was  unwilling  to  starve  the  public  ser- 
vice by  withholding  a  saitabfe  reward 
from  able  men ;  by  taking  away  or  di- 
minishing the  salary  of  an  office,  and  thus 
very  probably  losing  the  service  of  the 
individual  who  filled  it,  the  country  might 
be  plunged  into  a  war  which  would  cost 
them  fifty  millions.  ^He  agreed  that  there 
were  many  offices  which  might  well  be 
abolished,  and  which  ought  to  be  so  by 
the  executive  government;  but  it  was  not 
true,  as  the  Bill  seemed  to  imply,  that 
there  was  more  danger  to  the  constitution 
from  this  source  than  in  former  times. 
Not  to  refer  to  the  administration  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  even  in  the  year  1705, 
and  before  the  Union,  the  number  of 
placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  far 
exceeded  what  it  was  at  present.  No  go- 
vernment could  subsist  without  a  system 
of  rewards  as  w^U  as  punishment,  these 
were  not  to  be  governed  entirely  by  rea- 
son ;  at  least,  be  had  never  read  a  single 
statute,  though  he  had  read  a  good  many, 
which  depended  on  good  logic.  By  the 
present  Bill,  the  crown  would  have  been 
prevented  from  rewarding  such  talents  as 
those  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  with  miking  some 
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strictures  on  the  wording  of  the  Bill,  ami 
with  giving  his  decided  opinion  against  it 

liOrd  EUenborough  said,  that  omne  igno- 
ium  pro  magaifico  seemed  pfk  be  verified 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  offices  in  the 
present  Bill,  for  he  had  never  heard  of 
them.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Clerk  of 
Nisi  Priu^  on  the  Oxford  circuit  was  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  sinecures;  he  knew  of 
no  such  office,  though  he  should  be  glad 
to  find  that  it  existed,  as  he  sbotfld  lose  do 
time  in  filling  it  up.  Several  of  the  ofiicei, 
in  the  court  of  King's-bench,  were  cUs&ed 
as  sinecures,  though  they  were  places  of 
hard  duty ;  this  was  the  case  with  bisovro 
secretary.  Additional  assistants  were  em* 
ployed,  because  those  that  they  before  bad 
were  found  unable  to  get  through  the  biui> 
'  ness.  Yet  the  present  Bill  proposed  to  gel 
rid  of  these  additional  offices,  which  waiai 
absurd,  as  if,  because  you  can  hardly  pull  op 
Highgate-hill  with  two  horses,  you  shoold 
take  off  one  of  them.  The  only  intelligi- 
ble part  of  the  Bill  was  what  might  be 
called  the  jocular  part  of  it ;  be  alluded  to 
the  curious  manner  in  which  different  offi- 
cers were  put  together  in  the  same  truck)^ 
bed,  as  the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Forests,  ^nd  many 
others  which  had  as  little  connection.  For 
himself,  he  would  only  say,  that  the  emo- 
luments of  his  office  barely  enabled  bim 
not  to  trench  upon  his  private  fortune.  His 
profits  came  in  by  driblets  of  25.  6(f.  and 
6s.  8i.  and  not  like  the  payments  of  gold 
which  the  noble  lord  received  from  bl& 
Cornish  lead  mines.  Yet  he  thought  tbat 
those  who  held  high  situations  in  the  cooo* 
try  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  situa- 
tion of  paupers.  If  the  Bill  had  any  prio' 
ciple,  (of  which  he  spoke  Very  differently) 
it  was  to  substitute  pensions  for  sinecures, 
and  to  appreciate  public  service  by  length 
of  time,  the  worst  measure  of  it  that  could 
be  devised. 

Earl  Groiveiior  shortly  replied,  wbea 
the  motion  being  put,  it  was  negativc<^ 
without  a  division. 
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TVreMitry,  May  18. 

Leather  Tax.]  Mr.  fioifoii,  in  risioS 
to  bring  forward  his  motion  on  the  abov« 
subject,  pursuant  to  notice,  disclaimed  ^ 
imputation  of  a  wish  to  embarrass  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  Chancellor  ^} 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  furtherance  of  ^^ 
plans  of  finance.  He  rose  for  the  purpo^ 
of  protecting  a  tradt  which  had  been  loot 
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oppreised*  aod  which«  if  something  was 
Dot  speedily  done  for  its  relief,  most  of 
necessity  be  completely  ruined.    The  tax 
which  .  had  been  imposed  on  leather  re- 
cently  had  fallen  particularly  on  one  class; 
it  had  been  hitherto  paid  by  the  tanners 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  without  the  pos- 
sibility  of  being  remunerated ;  4>ut  this,  it 
was  obvioos,  they  could  not  long  conti- 
nue to  do.  because  they  most  execute  con- 
tracts previously  formed ;    but  then  this 
payment  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of 
contracting  their  speculations,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  confined  themseWes 
to  the  home  slaughter,  and  tiie  South  Ame- 
rican market  was  thrown  out  of  use.  Thus 
the  tanning  trade  had  fallen  off  no  less 
than  one- third,  and  so  much  had  it  affect- 
ed that  class,  that  by  wa^  of  illustration^ 
be  could  mention,  that  the  capital  of  one 
whom  be  knew.^had  been  reduced  from  an 
immense  torn  almost  to  nothing.'   There 
were  many  other  circumstances  by  which 
this  trade  was  much  depressed,  but  which 
he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  House  so  long  as  would 
be  necessary  to  detail  them.    The  second 
class  affected  by  the  tax  were  the  curriers. 
These  candidly  owned  that  they  had  hither- 
t»  benefited  by  the  Ux,  but  then  it  was  in 
conseooence  of  the  tanners  paying  it.  as 
he  had  suted  before,  out  of  their  own 
pockets.    As  long  as  this  was  to  continue, 
tbey  were  sure  of  a  better  price  for  their 
bbour;  but  they  had.  nevertheless,  joined 
in  the  petition  against  the  tax.  seeing  that 
it  could  not  continue,  and  rationally  ap- 
prehending that  whenever  it  ceased  tbey 
would  be  sufferers  in  common  with  all  the 
other  trades  concerned.«*The  third  class 
affected  was  that  of  the  tanners  in  shomac. 
Their  business  had  materially  suffered; 
as  bad  also  that  of  the  fourth  class,  name- 
ly, the    oiled    leather-dressers.— A  fifth 
daia  consisted  of  the  shoemakers,  on  whom 
the  tax  pressed  Ytry  heavily.    The  jour- 
neymeo.  as   in  other   cases,    had  been 
as  yet  preserved  from  absolute  starvation 
by  the  bounty  of  their  masters,  but  that 
source  of  assistance  was  not  sufficient  to 
preserve  them  from  great   distress.    In 
Stafibrdshire.  in  'particolar,  some  whole- 
sale manofiictttrers  had  been  reduced  from 
capitak  of  S5.0CM.  to  almost  nothing,  and 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  keep  their  la- 
bearers  from  star^uig.     Some  had  in  a 
abort  period  been  lo  reduced,  that  when 
be  went  to^hank  them  for  their  kindneu 
in  retumiog  him  to  parliament,  they  had 
met  him  at  the  threahold  of  their  doors 
(VOL.  JZTL) 
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with  a  hearty  shake,  indeed,  of  the  hands, 
but  had  expressed  their  unwillingness  that 
he  should  enter  their  houses  to  see  their 
poverty.     One  person  he  particularly  al- 
luded to.  who  thus  met  him  at  the  thresh- 
old, greeted  him  with  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  band,  but  appeared  averse  lo  letting 
him  enter  his  dwelling,  ashamed  of  the 
change  he  would  find  in  it.  stripped  as  it 
was  of  all  the  little  conveniences  which 
were  formerly  to  be  found  within  its  walls, 
but  of  which  the  want  of  employment,  ancl 
consequent  pressure  of  poverty,  bad  now 
bereft  it.     He  begged   leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  evidence 
which  they  had  before  them.     In  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  tsken  before  the 
Committee,  that  of  Mr.  Roby.  the  tanner 
of  Tamworth.  was  particularly  worthy  of 
remark.    This  person  had  candidly  stated, 
that  be  bad  not  been  himself  a  sufferer  by 
the  tax,  but  had  accounted  for  an  exemp* 
tion  which  he  was  almost  singular  in  en* 
joying,  by  stating,  that  he  had  foreseea 
the  pressure  which  the  tax  would  be  likely 
to  produce  on  the  trade,  and  having  for- 
tunately speculated  on  it.  had  done  more 
than  preserve  himself  from  becoming  sub* 
ject  to  it     He  foresaw  that  the  great  un- 
ners  were  likely  to  contract  their  trade, 
whilst  the  minor  tanners  must   do  so; 
and  hence  that  he  might  look  for  an  in* 
creased  demand  for  his  own  stock :   upon 
this  he  built,  and  his  speculation  succeeded. 
But  he  protested  against  any  general  con* 
elusion  in  favour  ot  the  tax  from  this  wit- 
ness's individual  success.    For  Mr.  Roby 
had  gone  on  to  state,  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  judge  of  the  situation  of  the 
trade  from  his  success,  for  that  it  was  ac* 
tually  ground  down  almost  to  nothing,  and 
that  if  somethinfuvas  not  speedily  done  to 
assist   it.  complete  ruin  mast  ensue.    A 
different  evidence  had  indeed  been  givea 
by  Mr.  Maberly,  who  was  neither  a  tan- 
ner, a  currier,  nor  a  shoemaker,  but  a  go- 
vernment    contractor    to    an    immense 
amount,  and  how  such  a  witness  was  likely 
to  incline,  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
jecture.   This  gentleman  had  made  a  cal- 
culation, whose  elaborate    accuracy  did 
him  great  credit;  he  had  estimated,  to  the 
fractional  part  of  a  farthing,  how  much' 
the  government  would  receive.    But  he 
had  neglected  to  state  what,  however,  it 
was  very  essential  should  be  stated,  name- 
ly, what  the  poor  man  paid.     Now  this 
was  so  excessive  when  compared  with  the 
advantages  accruing  to  government,  that 
he  could  not  but  pronounce  the  tax 
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unprofitable  and  oppressive.  With  respect 
to  all  the  other  witnesses  examiaed  by  the 
Committee  they  were  unanimous  against 
the  tax.  -In  fact,  the  receipt  of  the  Trea« 
sury  from  this  tax,  was  so  insignificant 
compared  to  its  distressing  operation,  that 
this  compapison  alone  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  its  repeal.  Cor  the  first  quarter 
after  its  enactment  it  had  no  doubt  been 
tolerably  productive,  because  it  applied  to 
the  stock  of  leather  on  hand  ;  but  in  the 
second  quarter  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
no  less  than  43,000/.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  only  Ipss  government  sustained. 
He  would  ask  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  bench  how  much  government  lost 
by  the  advanced  price  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  consequence  pf  this  tax — that  is,  how 
much  of  the  tax  did  government  itself  ac- 
V  tualiy  pay.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  right 
hon»  gentleman^  had  been  egregiously  de- 
ceived by  those  who  had  supplied  him 
with  the  information  which  had  led  to  the 
imposition  of  the  tax.  With  respect  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  revenue,  he  had 
to  observe,  that  government  paid  them- 
Helves  a  considerable  proportion  of  what 
afforded  it,  and  therefore  as  they  lost  by 
an  ill  Judged  tax  in  one  way  nearly  what 
ihey  gained  in  another,  he  must  consider 
the  public  as  in  a  great  measure  gratui- 
tously visited  with  a  very  heavy  burden. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  line  of  ar- 
.  gument  would  be  adopted  in  defence  of  a 
tax  which  appeared  utterly  indefensible, 
in  what  point  of  view  soever  it  might  be 
taken.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
boasted,  when  about  to  impose  it,  that  he 
bad  discovered  a  manufacture  which  was 
capable  of  bearing  taxaUon.  How  well 
such  a  boast  was  founded  might  be  learned 
from  the  rt:sult. 

The  tax  wtfs  imposed^  and  in  the  short 
space  of  nine  months,  this  supposed 
flourishing  manufacture  was  reduced  al- 
most to  nothing.  The  fart  was,  that  it  had 
been  long  in  a  declining  state,  and  was 
more  in  need  of  a  bounty  to  raise  than 
of  a  lax  to  depress'  it.  He  must  return 
thanks  to  the  House  for  the  indulgence 
with  which  they  had  heard  him,  and  he 
should  now  conclude  by  moving,  "  That 
BQ  much  of  the  Act  of  the  5*2d  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  nhould  be  repealed,  as  went 
to  impose  an  additional  duty  on  hides  and 
■kins.'' 

Mr.  Wharton  said,  the  present  question 
was  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  revenue. 
After  having  paid  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  evidence  taken  beface  the  Committee, 
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he  ^ould  now  endeavour  to  give  his  qq- 
biassed  opinion  upon  the  whole  of  theca«e. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  he  must  remark,  had 
very  religiously  abstained  from  noticing 
the  accounts  which  were  lying  on  the 
table,  and  was  disposed  to  view  the  subject 
wholly  through  the  medium  of  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  interested  in  the  aboli* 
tion  of  the  fax  ;  from  such  persons  no  on* 
biassed  statement  could  be  expected,  and 
it  was  fair  to  impute  to  the  hon.  member 
a  wish  to  promote  an  unsound  decision, 
when  he  had  attached  himself  wholly  to 
such  statements,  and  had  entirely  neg- 
lected papers  which  supplt<d  unexcep- 
tionable means  of  forming  a  judgment,  for 
it  was  admitted  in  evidence  that  these  per- 
sons, on  whose  testimony  be  had  rtM, 
had  contracted  their  trade  in  order  to  re- 
dace  the  amount  of  the  tax.  He  main- 
tained that  although  the  trade  had  beensn 
contracted  by  these  persons  it  had  in- 
creased in  other  quarters,  for  instance,  in 
Northampton  and  Wellingborough,  as  he 
learned  upon  the  most  authentic  informs- 
tion.  He  had,  indeed,  received  intelli- 
gence from  various  quarters,  very  diflrrent 
from  that  deposed  before  the  committee 
by  the  hon.  mover's  constituents  and  oihen, 
and  his  conclusion  frmn  this  intelligence 
Was,  not  that  the  leather  trade  bad  de- 
clined in  consequence  of  the  tax  objected 
to,  but  through  the  general  distress  of  trsrfe, 
through  the  same  distress  which  appeared 
in  the  evidence  respecting  the  operation 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  di?tresi 
must  afiect  tanners  and  shoemakers,  tt 
well  as  other  manufacturers.  The  decline 
of  the  tanning  trade  was  therefore  not  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  complained  of.  The 
hon.  member  would  never  have  given  biffl- 
self  any  trouble  with  respect  to  the  duty 
if  he  had  not  be^n  a  member  for  Staflurd, 
But  with  whatever  zeal  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  serve  the  shoemakera  of  thai 
place,  he  was  surprised  that  he  could  si* 
sert  their  distress  to  bave  arisen  from  the 
additional  duty.  The  hon.  gentleman,  lO 
enlarging  upon  the  evils  arising  from  tbs 
new  duty,  had  confined  himself  to  the  case 
of  the  shoemakers  of  Stafford*  for  it  hsd 
been  abundantly  proved  that  no  case  bad 
been  made  out  for  o«her  places  said  to  be 
injured,  as  the  noble  lord  (Compion)  biffl* 
self  would,  he  was  sure,  acknowledge* 
He  contended,  that  the  trade  of  the  tan* 
ners  was  very  greatly  ameliorated  wiibw 
the  last  four  years  ;  and  this  was  proved 
by  the  diminished  quantity  of  leather  ifflj 
ported  into  this  country,  and  the  increased 
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qoantity  of  leather  manufactared  in  the 
country  during  that  time.     He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  stale  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  accounti  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table^  and  which  showed  that  a 
considerable  diminution  had  taken  place 
in  the  imports  of  tanned  leather  from  the 
yesr  18I0»  up  to  the  half  year  ending  in 
January  1813,   from  which*  he  inferred* 
that  as  far  at  the  internal  trade  was  con- 
cerned»  the  condition  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  leather  trade  was  mucli  ame- 
liorated in  being  protected  from  competi- 
tion.   Ho  next  argued   from  the  doca- 
ments  on  the  table,  the  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  exports  of  wrought  leather 
for  the  last  ten  years.     From  these  he 
contended  that  the  exportation  of  leather 
manufacture  had  rather  increased  since 
the  imposition  of  tbi^  tax  ;    that  to  our 
colonies  had  increased  two*lhirds  within 
the  last  rear.    The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Benson)  Iiad  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  trade,  that  tfnuto  her  of 
Unttf  rs  were  going  out  of  business,  and 
that  aeyeral   tan-yards  were  untenanted  ; 
but  this,  if  admitted,  would  not  go  to  esta- 
blish the  fact  contended  for  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  for  it  was  well  known   that 
trade  changed  hands,  and  passed  from  one 
set  of  persons  to  another.    Mr.  Braen,  for 
instance,  his  great  informer,  had  carried 
his  specolaiioos  to  too  great  an  extent  in 
the  use  of  Valonia,  and  the  consequence 
^vas,  that  he  lost  his  customers.     The  ge- 
neral trade  had  increased,  as  was  proved  by 
ibe  progressive  increase  of  duties.    The 
nomber  of  tanners  had  considerably  in- 
<  reascd.    The  number  of  licences  had  in- 
creased within  a  very  short  time  from 
1 ,600  and  odds  to  1 ,700  odds.     Mr.  Roby 
said  troly,  that  the  trade  had  been  lately  in 
a  Slate  of  great  depression  ;  but  he  did  not 
tell  the  reason.      It  was  this  great  in- 
flox  of  persons  who  produced  an  inferior 
manofactore  from  foreign  hides  of  a  bad 
qottity,  which  were  purchased  at  a  cheap 
i^te,aod  the  competition  thus  occasioned. 
There  were  a  great  quantity  of -damaged 
bides  wrought  op  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  Wade.     Mr.  Roby,  however,  said,  the 
way  to  improve  the  trade  was  to  lay  on  a 
heavy  doty,  because  that  would  render  a 
gteat  capital  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  and 
by  the  sddition  of  a  heavy  duty  the  price 
would  be  so  raised,  that  when  the  good 
ind  ibe  bad  article  came  into  the  market 
■obody  would  boy  the  inferior.    It  was 
said  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  thai  this  tax 
leil  diaprqportionably  heavy  on  the  lower 
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orders.  He  would  show  that 'the  operas 
tion  of  the  new  duty  was  more  iair  titan 
had  been  represented.  Supposing  a  farna 
servant  to  wear  two  pair  of  shoes  per  an« 
num,  the  increase  of  duty  would  only  in« 
crease  their  price  to  him  Is.  in  the  year; 
and,  allowing  a  profit  upon  the  doty  of 
200  per  cent,  the  whole  that  he  would 
pay  of  addition,  in  consequence  of  the  tax, 
would  be  3s.  per  year,  not  more  than  one 
day's  labour.  He  could  wish  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  suggest  any  tax  that  would 
fall  lighter  on  the  lower  orders  of  people, 
or  at  all  proportionably  heavier  on  the 
rich.  He  could  not  conceive  how  any 
lax  could  operate  more  equitably  on  that 
class  of  persons  who  were  least  able  to 
bear  iL  It  was  quite  evident  too  that  the 
rich  man  paid  the  duty  in  an  enormous 
proportion,  fpr  he  felt  it  not  worth  men- 
tioning in  the  article  of  shoes,  but  of  boots, 
carriages,  harness,  book* binding,  and  va- 
rious other  articles  in  which  leather  waa 
used  as  a  necessary  material ;  yet  in  tha 
face  ^of  these  facts,  it  was  stated  that 
the  tax  was  oppressive,  because  it 
fell  more  severely  on  the  lower  orders. 
He  would  be  glad  if  the  hon.  gentleman, 
or  those  who  thought  with  him,  would  ' 
propdse  any  tax  whi^b  was  more 
free  from  the  imputation  than  the  one 
now  under  consideration  ;  he  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  say  to  the  taxes  on  salt,  on  malt,  or 
on  glass  windows— taxes  of  a  much  severer 
operation,  but  which  no  person  had 
brought  forward  any  proposition  t!o  repeal. 
The  hon.  gentleman  be  believed,  was  the 
first  in  the  annals  of  the  House  who  bad 
ever  brought  forward  a  proposition  of  the 
kind,  and  he  would  be  much  obliged  if  the 
committee  adopted  it.  With  respect  to  the 
government  purchases  in  the  article  of  lea- 
ther, he  wished  to  say  one  word  about  the 
effect  of  their  purchases  on  the  duty.  He 
had  taken  pains  to  go  through  the  scattered 
facts  in  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  the 
whole  addition  occasioned  by  the  purchases 
for  the  army  and  navy,  amounted  only  to 
22,0001.  whereas  the  tax  prod  uced  3  i6,000/. 
Government  purchased  600,000  pairs  of  * 
shoes,  on  which  the  additional  duty  was 
5,000/. ;  in  boots  and  soles  the  amount  of 
duty  was  about  one* fifth,  making  in  the 
whole  6,000/.  a  year.  To  this  sum  10,000/. 
more  was  to  be  added  for  harness,  &c. 
making  in  all  for  the  army  16,000/.  The 
navy  might  be  computed  at  a  similar  rate, 
so  that  the  whole  additional  duty  p^id  by 
government  might  be  estimatedat  22,000/. 
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therefore,  the  whole  effect  prodaced  by 
the  goveMiinent  purchases,  was  io  be  com- 
puted in  the  ratio  of  22,000/.  to  346,000/. 
the  total  amount  of  the  new  duty.     He 
would  askk  whether  the  commiitee  could 
be  induced  to  suppose  that  such  a  pro- 
position  could  have  the  efiect  of  keep- 
ing up  the  trade  ?  He  wished  to  offer  a 
few  words  on  a  point  which  bad  been  con- 
sidered   important    in    the    committee  ; 
namely,  that  the  effect  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  export  trade.    If  this  were  the  case, 
the  objection  would  be  a  strong  one  ;  but 
the  reverse  was  the  fact,  as  amply  ap- 
peared from  the  answer  of  Mr.  Bell  be- 
fore the  committee,  relative  to  the  export 
of  shoes  to  Batavia,  before  and  since  the 
new  duty,  there  being  a  clear  profit  of  dif- 
ference of  7 1/.  8s.  in  the  former  case,  and  of 
Q9L  4s.  in  the  latter,  to  the  exporter.   The 
tanner,  however,  had  laid  an  advance  of 
pirice  upon  the  article,  which  was  much 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  duty  than  he 
4>Dght  to  have  charged;     Some  years  ago 
the  eqcreased  price  of  bark  had  encreas- 
ed  the  price  of  tanning  l^d.  per  lb.    Now 
at  that  time  nobody  complained  to  par- 
Jiament  of  the  encreased  price  of  bark; 
nor  did  any  one  assert  that  the  tanning 
trade  woald  be  ruined  by  iL     How  then 
could  it  be  said  that  the  new  tax,  which 
added  no  more  than  l^d.  per  lb.  to  the 
price  of  leather,  conld  injure  the  trade? 
There  conld  be  no  export  trade  of  leather 
to  the  continent,  because  it  was  evident 
that  the  continental  tanner  obtained  his 
hides  and  his  bark  almost  for  nothing. 
The  hon.  gentleman  next  commented  at 
considerable  length  on  the  evidence  given 
before  the  committee,  adducing  several 
arguments,  and  referring  to  different  do- 
cuments to  disprove  the  assertion  ad^nced 
by  several  of  the  witnesses  who  were  ad- 
verae  to  the  tax,  and  pointed  out  contra- 
dictions in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bruin,  Mr. 
Beddow,  Mr.  LArmouth,  and  the  rest  of 
the  ^  seven  wise  men''    who  had  been 
brought  forward.      The  object  of  these 
comments  was  to  show,  that  the  witnesses 
alluded  to,  in  their  answers  had  evinced 
such  ignorance  and  inconsistency,  such  a 
wish  to  give  a  colour  tp  every  thing,  and 
had  committed  so  many  blunders,  that 
their  evidence  was  not  entitled  to  the 
smallest  consideration*     He  conceived  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  mover 
of  this  question  had  founded  his  motion 
to  have  arisen  from  a  perversion  of  ideas 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses,  contracted  in 
their  tan-yards,  and  that  the  only  real  in- 
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formation  on  the  subject  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  official  returns.     The  amount  of 
the  import  of  foreign  leather  since  1H04, 
when  it  was  787,41  Bibs.    In  the  last  year, 
1812,  the  quantity  of  foreign  leather  im- 
ported was  17  lbs.  Such  had  been  the  effect 
of  a  duty  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lear* 
mouth's  opinion,  was  to  have  ruined  our 
domestic  leather  tnide,  and  to  operate  m 
greatly  in   favour  of  the  foreign  trade. 
Mr. .  Bruen  had  given  in  eTidence  that 
the  tax  would  give  an  nndoe  infloence  to 
Ireland;    but  the  advantage   gained  by 
Ireland,  by  the  Irish  curriers^  appeared  ia 
one  year  to  be  Si  8/. !  This  it  was  that  was 
to  ruin  the  English  leather  market !   Bat 
even  if  there  were  any  advantage  peco- 
liarly  enjoyed  by  Ireland,  he  thongbt  tba 
House  would  do  wrong,  if  it  impotsed 
any  shackles  on  it ;  for  Ireland  was  a  part 
of  the  empire,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
market  for  it  ought  not  to  be  viewed  witb 
a  too  jealous  eye.      The  views  that  had 
broken  in  upon  them  this  evening,  fron 
the  much-lauded  body  of  evidence,  origi- 
nated with    narrow    minds— with    thoM 
whose  ideas  did  not  extend  further  tbao 
their  own  tan-yards!   The  House, how* 
ever,  was  called  on  to  repeal  the  additiooal 
duty ;    but  if  the  arguments,  which  had 
been  adduced,  went  for  mj^  thinff>  they 
were  equally  powerful    against  tne  old 
tax,  which,  thoueh  it  produced  annual)/ 
650,000/.  ought  also  to  be  repealed.     BiM 
could  the  House  resolve  even  to  repeal  tba 
additional  tax  on  such  contradictory,  io* 
consistent  evidence,  as  had  been  laid  be* 
fore  them  i   In  enforcing  the  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  evidence  of  his  sevea 
counsellors,  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Ben- 
son} had  carefully  abstained  from  suggeiC- 
ing  any  other  tax  in  the  place  of  the  ooe 
which  he  proposed  to  abolish;  but  posaiblj 
he  might  say,  that  was  not  his  businssi. 
He  (Mr.  Wharton)  regretted  that  the  hos. 
member  had  not  carried  his  patriotism  a 
little  further— that  he  sho^d  have  con- 
fined it  to  his  constituents  of  Stafibrd 
—that  he  had  not  proposed  some  other 
tax,  which  would  be  as  productive,  and 
less  objectionable,  than  the  one  now  pf^- 
posed  to  be  repealed. 

Lord  CcM^plon  said,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  thought  members  of  that  Hottfi 
were  in  all  cases  bound  to  follow  the  opi- 
nions and  instructions  of  their  coniU' 
tuents ;  they  had  undoubtedly  a  ri^ht  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  o^ 
consciences :  but  if  there  should  bspp^ 
to  be  a  case  in  which  their  coosliittcA^ 
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were  confesiadly  moch  better  informed 
than  the  member  conM  be,  and,  from  their 
pecaliar  dittreMei,  they  called  on  their 
representative  to  state  their  grievances 
to  the  HoQse,  at  had  been  done  by  the 
people  of  Stafford,  they  were  unquestion- 
ably entitled  to  his  particular  attention  in 
bringing  forward  their  complaints.  He 
tboogfat  the  hon.  mover  had  acted  most 
wisely  on  the  present  occasion  in  listening 
to  the  suggestions  of  his  constituents,  and 
in  originating  the  present  motion.  For 
his  own  part  he  had  generally  supported 
miliisters,  but  in  this  case  he  should  not 
go  along  with  them,  as  he  thought  a  tax 
oppressive  in  its  eflects,  and  unproductive 
in  its  results,  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in. 
If  the  trade  had  declined  antecedent  to 
imposing  the  tax,  it  was  improper  to  resort 
to  it ;  if  it  had  declined  ^since,  he  must 
•appose  the  tax  had  occasioned  the  decline, 
sod  as  such  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Marryai  objected  to  the  tax  (which 
be  had  oppoaed  on  its  laying  on  last  ses- 
sion) u  far  as  his  own  constituents,  who 
<leait  principally  in  sheep  skins,  were  con- 
cerned, on  the  ground  that  it  had  hitherto 
fallen  entirely  on  the  manufacturer,  not 
oDthe  consumer.  The  additional  tax  had 
not  only  much  diminished  the  export  of 
the  article,  but  much  diminished  the  home 
consumption.  He  could  perceive  demon- 
itrative  evidence  of  this  even  on  taking  a 
view  of  the  ministerial  bench,  where  he 
perceived  that  gaiters  had  generally  usurp- 
ed the  place  of  boots.  One  invincible 
objection  against  the  late  increase  of  duty, 
however,  was,  that  it  had  enhanced  the 
price  of  the  ciimmodity  to  the  poor  man 
in  the  proportion  of  U.  6d.  and  to  the  gen* 
tleotan,  in  the  proportion  only  of  6d 

Mr.  Dosciipori  said,  he  had  attended  the 
comoiittee  daily  during  the  time  of  its 
tittingi  and  the  conviction  on  his  mind 
WIS,  that  this  war  an  extremely  injodi- 
cioos  tax,  and  therefore  the  motion  had 
bis  snpport. 

loid  Akkorpe  also  supported  the  motion. 
"Hie  additional  duty  was  imposed  at  a  time 
when  the  trade  was  in  a  depressed  state, 
the  poor  were  unable  to  bear  it,  although 
iM>  new  duty  had  been  imposed  upon 
leather  for  the  last  100  year^  and  at  a 
time  when  the  poor  contributed  to  the 
ptyment  of  the  additional  tax  at  the  rate 
^  200  per  cent,  and  the  rich  only  at  the 
r^  of  30  per  cent  The  poor  were,  there- 
lore,  so  far  as  this  additional  duty  was 
cpocemed,  taxed,  when  compared  with  the 
'«cb,  in  the  proportioa  of  200  to  90,— 
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While  the  revenue  to  government  from 
this  tax,  too,  was  only  as  10},  the  poblte 
was,  by  the  operation  of  it,  paying  from 
U.  Oi/.  to  4«.  on  the  articles  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  loss  upon  the  draw* 
backs  for  exportation  was  in  the  propor- 
tion of  7  or  8s.  to  St.  6d. 

Mr.  Bennet  defended  the  gentlemen  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  committee,  from 
the  aspersions  that  had  been  thrown  upon 
them,  and  argued  generally  against  the 
tax.  If  the  gentlemen  opposite  would  se- 
riously set  about  reforming  existing  and . 
glaring  abuses,  and  abolishing  the  pen- 
sions and  sinecures  held  by  members  of 
that  House,  it  would  produce  four  times 
more  than  this  obnoxious  and  imprudent 
tax,  which  he  could  not  support,  although 
it  might  be  said  that  government  wanted 
money,  since  that  was  a  want  common  to 
all  spendthrifts. 

Mr.  Lockkari  said,  this  tax  had  all  the 
lices  of  a  poll-tax,  without  any  of  its  me- 
rits. It  also  fell  heaviest  on  those  who 
could  least  afford  it,  the  labourers  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  said,  that  this  tax  would 
cost  a  labourer  no  more  than  half  a  day'a 
wages  in  the  whole  year ;  but  he  ought 
to  remember,  that  a  labourer  used  often 
more  leather  than  that  which  was  neces- 
sary for  his  shoes,  as,  in  some  casesi  va- 
rious other  parts  of  bis  dress  were  made 
of  it.  He  ought  also  to  recollect,  that 
labourers  had  generally  wives  and  chil- 
dren, for  whom  shoes  were  necessary,  and 
that  he  could  not  well  spare  even  half  a 
day's  wages  without  inconvenience.  A 
rich  man,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  found  the 
tax  too  heavy,  had  only  to  retrench  a  little 
in  the  decorations  of  bis  harness  and  car- 
riage ;  and  in  this  he  would  probably  be 
even  a  gainer,  as  he  miffht  gain  more  in 
soundness  of  materials  than  he  lost  in  or- 
nament,—or,  at  the  worst,  let  htm  only 
use  his  harness  one  yelir  longer  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  do,  and  it  would  an- 
swer the  same  purpose  of  economy.  He 
disapproved  of  this  tax,  as  it  wu  a  tax 
upon  agriculture :  it  also  fell  very  heavy 
upon  the  labourer,  who  was  not  able,  as 
the  French  call  it,  to  make  a  repartition 
of  his  share  of  this  tax  upon  others* 

l^r  C,  Morgan  was  convinced  the  tax 
was  injurious  to  the  leather  trade,  without 
being  productive  to  the  public ;  and  there- 
fore be  should  support  the  motion* 

Mr.  Froiheroe  said,  that  to  bis  certain 
knowledge  many  journeymen  shoemakers 
were  turned  out  of  employment  in  conse- 
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qoetice  of  this  tax.-  He  would  give  his 
Tote  for  the  motion. 

polonel  FoUy  alluded  to  the  iotimations 
given  on  this  subject  to  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  most  of  the  county  members 
had  received  from  their  constituents  on 
the  oppressive  operation  of  the  tax,  and 
was  sorry  that  they  had  been  wholly  dis- 
regarded. When  the  right  hon.  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Treasury  complained  that 
the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee were  all  interested,  he  must  tell 
him,  begging  his  pardon,  that  he  spoke 
nonsense;  and  that  those  who  recom- 
mended the  measure  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman were  equally  interested.  He  bad 
heard  that  this  measure  originated  with 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  and  not  with  ibe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and -was 
sorry  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
adopted  the  spurious  offspring  of  another. 
He,  however,  hoped  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  persevere,  that 
lie  would  abandon  the  benedictions  of  his 
friend  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  thousands 
whom  he  would  thereby  save  from  ruin. 

Sir  C.  Mcnck  remarked  that  t^o-thirds 
of  the  leather  were  lost  in  the  currying, 
so  that  the  tax  was  trebled  upon  the  con- 
sumer. On  every  ground  which  had  been 
atated,  he  felt  he  must  support  the  motion. 

The  Chancellor  qfihe  Exchequer  spoke,  at 
some  length,  in  favour  of  the  tax.  It  was 
true,  that  the  tax  htifti  been  previously 
ciUisidered  before  it  came  into  his  hands ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  past  year  con- 
firmed his  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be 
given  up  without  public  detriment,  and  he 
knew,  of  no  other  tax  less  objectionable. 
If  now  repealed,  the  supposed  benefits 
could  not  be  produced  :  but  a  clear  gain 
would  accnie  to  individuals.  The  price 
of  leather  had  been  afiiected  by  other 
causes,  and  the  repeal  would  not  reduce 
it :  'therefore  he  could  see  no  relief  for  the 
poor.  He  praised  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  the  public  accounts  of  the 
rerenue  were  made  up.  It  was  an  error 
to  say  this  tax  W8«  unproductive ;  which 
might  be  seen  by  looking  at  its  product, 
and  comparing  it  with  others.  In  three 
quarters,  ending  April  the  5th,  it  brought 
1 16,000/.;  the  glsMS  duty  imposed  at  the 
same  time,  producing  only  2,089/.  The 
tax  was  originally  carried  by  only  a  small 
nsajority,  but  there  had  been  afterwards  a 
very  busy  canvass  and  inuigue  through 
the  cotmtiy  in  favoiur  of  iia  repeal.    Tan* 
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ners  were  advised  to  lessen  Cbeir  trade,  in 
order  to  see  if  the  Mfic  would  be  tak^  off. 
Objections  might  be  ri^ised  to  all  tases> 
but  nobody  had,  in  this  case,  pointed  out 
A  better  as  a  substitute.  It  appeared,  from 
evidence,  that  the  price  of  leather  was  act 
afiecled  by  the  tax.  The  increased  price 
of  the  mannfactuied  goods  did  not  depend 
so  much  Oil  the  tax  on  leather  as  on  iht 
fiuctuaticM)  of  the  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials.  The  price  had  in  five  years  riieo 
from  five  to  eight  shillinga-,  before  the 
new  duty,  without  complaint  from  the 
consumers.  In  the  same  time  skins  had 
advanced  fronri  two  to  four  shillings.  Tbe 
fluctuation  was  of  such  a  nature  (hat  ib« 
repeal  was  unlikely  to  have  any  effect. 
In  1799,  a  witness  said  that  leather  was 
(eopence  a  pound,  and  now  it  was  foot 
shillings.  He  was  willing  to  give  the  evi* 
dence  on  both  sides  due  weight,  as  it  wis 
valuable;  but  many  answers  were  gives 
to  questions  not  precisely  imderatood.  It 
was  evident  that  the  tanner  was  sufficientk 
reimbursed.  The  sufierings  in  Stsfibrd 
arose  from  other  circumstances :  wages 
had  been  raised  there  by  a  oombinatiooof 
the  workmen,  and  it  was  evident  thai  tfae 
tanning  trade  could  not  possibly  be  m 
ruinous  as  was  represented.  The  efied 
on  the  export  trade,  it  appeared  had  not 
been  unfavourable,  because  it  appeared 
that  from  664.000  lbs.  exported  in  J8l0, 
and  1,164^000  lbs.  in  1811,  theexperthad 
increased  in  1812  to  3,008,000  lbs.  Tbe 
drawbacks  last  year  were  also  double  what 
they  had  been  in  the  preceding  one.  TIte 
question,  whether  it  might  be  proper  to 
alter  tlie  mode  of  imposing  the  cfaerge— 
but  this  was  one  which  it  was  not  fit  to 
debate  in  that  H^use ;  he  should,  boir- 
ever,  make  all  4lae  inquiries  on  the  sob- 
ject. 

'  Mr.  Weitern  rose  to  state  the  eftct  o^ 
the  tax  on  the  trade  of  leather;  as  sp- 
pea  red  by  the  documents  on  the  table, 
93,000  hides  having  been  imported  in 
1810  and  only  35,000  last  year,  which 
were  all  re*exported.  This  amounted  to 
a  decay  of  one-third  of  the  whole  trade- 
The  duty  was  in  effect  80  per  cent.  <^ 
the  prices  of  foreign  hides.  The  expor- 
tation! though  increased  as  to  Ireland,  bad 
decreased  to  foreign  parts.  In  1810  tbi* 
latter  branch  was  l30,(H)Olbs.  in  1811' 
IOI,OOOibs.  and  in  I8i0  only  91>,O00lb«* 
This  difference  he  conceived  to  be  owing 
to  the  decay  of  the  trade,  and,  tberefere, 
thought  this  waa  not  the  time  for  taiinf 
4rhe  ram  maiecid. 
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Mr.  Rokmtm  acooonted  for  the  circom- 
sttnee  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker,  by 
ttsiing  that  there  had  been  such  an  exiit<^* 
ordiniiry  importatkyi  in  the  three  years 
peceding  1813,  that  the  market  was  quite 
glutted  with  them. 

Mr.  FkM^eraid  obserred*  that  the  inter- 
roptton  of  the  intcfrcoorse  with  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  T812,  might  baye  been  the  cause 
of  the  diminution  of  the  import  of  leather 
io  that  year. 

Mr.  ^.  Smiih  objected  to  the  Bill  on 
the  grounds  that  it  imposed  a  dispropor^ 
tionate  burthen  on  the  leather  traders ; 
tliai  the  tax  was  not  of  such  consequence 
as  to  render  it  worth  while  to  throw  the 
leather  trade,  from  which  thtf  profit  de- 
rifed  was  so  much  as  (9  millions,  into 
confusion  on  its  account ;  that  it  was  a 
bonhen  pressing  particularly  on  the  poor, 
and  that  there  was  paid  on  its  account  by 
the  consumer  thrice  as  much  as  the  amount 
of  the  rectfipl  to  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  btnton  shortly  replied,  and  observ- 
ed that  he  should  have  answered  at  some 
length  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  Wharton)  had  that  gentleman  re- 
mained in  his  place.  He  should  conAne 
himself  to  the  remark,  as  to  what  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  said  against  the  evidence 
of  the  leather  trade;  that  although  they 
Were  not  philosophers  or  statesmen,  nor 
had  pobhshed  quarto  poems  to  astonish 
and  amuie  the  world,  they  were  men  of 
common  sense,  and  as  much  honour,  pro- 
bably, as  the  hon.  Secretary  himself.  He 
complained  of  the  tone  and  language 
which  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
had  applied  to  him. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
absence  of  his  hon.  friend,  assurCrd  the 
hoo.  gentleman  that  there  had  been  no 
intention  to  show  him  any  disrespect. 

The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers 
on  each  side  appeared  equal*  viz^  104. 
The  Speaker  then  observed,  that  as  the 
qofstion  was  to  be  decided  by  his  vote, 
he  should  give  it  with  the  Ayes,  because 
hcMhought  the  question  deserved  further 
consideration.  He  accordingly  gave  his 
»oie  in  favour  of  the  motion.  The  num- 
bers then  were— 
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For  the  Motion 
Against  it       •        . 
IVtajority    - 


.     105 
-     104 


1 


Mr.  Bebson  afterwards  brought  in  the 

^>H,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  or- 

(jcred  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thurs- 
day. 


RaSOLUTlONt  BBSPICTIMO  THB  AfPOINT- 

iiSNT  OF  A  SnoaT  Hand  Writer.]  On 
tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Lushington,  the  House 
came  to  the  following  Resolutions : 

1.  "  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  do 
appoint  a  l^hort  Hand  Writer,  who  shall, 
by  himself  6r  sufficient  deputy,  attend 
when  called  upon  to  take  Minutes  of  £vi* 
dence  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  or  in  com* 
mittees  of  tbe  same. 

2.  "  That  whenever  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  whom  a  private  Petition  or  BiH 
shall  be  referred  shall  require  the  attend* 
ance  of  a  Short  Hand  Writer,  the  expence 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  party  or  partiea 
promoting  and  opposing  the  same,  in  stxrb 
proportions  as  the  said  chairman  of  the 
committee  shall  direct. 

'  3.  **  That  the  charge  to  be  paid  to  tbe 
Short  Hand  Writer  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  already  directed  in  tl>e  case  of  elec- 
tion committees,  viz.  two  guineas  per  day 
to  such  person  forr  his  attendance,  and  one 
shilling  per  sheet  (containing  seventy-two 
words  in  every  sheet)  fnr  the  transcript  oP 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  proceedings 
if  required,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  due 
and  payable  as  any  other  fees  are  by  the 
orders  of  the  House,  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  commence  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament.'*' 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Resolutions  be 
entered  on  the  Table  of  Fees,  and  printed 
therewith. 

Petition  for  promulgating  tab 
OiRisTiAN  Religion  in  Indfa.]  Twenty- 
seven  Petitions  were  presented,  praying 
that  such  provisions  may  be  inserted  in 
the  new  charter  to  be  granted  to  tbe 
£ast  India  Compafiy,  as  shall  afibrd  suffi- 
cient facilities  to  those  benevolent  persona 
who  shall  be  desirous  of  going  to  India  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to  its  po- 
pulation the  blessings  of  useful  knowledge 
and  moral  and  religious  improvement ;  and 
also  such  provisions  as  shall  prevent  the 
obstruction  of  their 'endeavours  for  pro- 
moting their  object  in.  that  country,  so 
long  as  they  shall  conduct  themselves  in  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  Wilherforce,  on  presenting  a  Peti- 
tion firom  the  Baptist  Missionary  Commit- 
tee, relative  to  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  took  occasion  to  correct 
a  misapprehension  which  had  gone  abroad, 
that  the  members  of  this  sect  had  peti- 
tioned the  House  for  leave  to  propagate 
their  own  peculiar  tenets  in  India,  where- 
at  their  object  was    the   promotion  of 
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tempt  to  deprive  the  brewers  of  the  ad- 
vantage tbey  had  thus  acquired,  and  to 
force  the  people  of  Ireland  again  to  the 
use  of  spirits.  The  House  and  the  coun* 
try  wished  to  see  that  people  peaceable  ; 
they  wished  to  see  them  acquire  habits  of 
industry,  and  to  see  them  improving  in 
their  morals;  ail  those  prospects  wouhl  be 
destroyed  by  the  constant  use  of  spirits;^ 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  could  even 
the  tax  prove  productive,  which  it  would 
not.  It  ought  to  be  rejected  as  injurious  to 
the  peace,  prosperity,  and  morals  of  the 
country.  He  trusted  that  thos^  state- 
ments, which  three  years  ago  bad  induced 
a  House  of  Commons  to  reject  a  similar 
tax,  would  induce  the  House  to  adopt  a 
aimilar  conduct  in  the  present  instance. 
The  principles  were  the  same,  and  unless 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  could 

Srove  that  since  that  period  circumstances 
ad  80  far  changed  that  the  tax  would 
BOW  prove  productive,  without  being  in- 
jurious to  the  manners  of  the  people,  be 
trusted  that  the  House,  the  guardians  of  the 
poblic  purse,  and  no  less  so  of  public  mo- 
rals and  public  peace,  would  reject  the 
measure  altogether. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Dublin,  coincided  entirely 
in  opinion  with  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
and  adverted  to  the  Petition  from  the 
brewers  of  Dublin,  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  when  the  late  advance 
on  the  malt  duty  had  Uken  place,  repre- 
■enting  the  losses  they  had  suffered,  and 
the  misery  of  the  people  from  the  use  of 
spirits* 

General  Mathew  could  not  allow  the 
measure  to  pass  without  saying  a  few 
words.  From  the  advices  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Waterford,  Limerick,  Cork, 
Clonmel,  Fermoy,  and  several  other  towns 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  he  was  sore  that 
the  intended  tax  would  ruin  the  brewers, 
whose  trade  was  so  flourishing,  and  who 
manufactured  so  good  a  beverage,  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  imported  into  this 
country.  He  was  sure  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  that  part  of  Ireland  would  not 
vote  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
this  occasion.  No  one  who  knew  that 
country  but  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
happy  effects  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
spirits;  riots  had  been  gradually  dimi- 
nishing, and  the  people  were  rapidly  as- 
suming habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and 
■obriety.  All  this  would  be  now  done 
away,  for  although  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  proposed  to  reduce  hii  intended 
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duty,  from  five' shillings  to  three,  still 
porter  would  be  too  much  raised  in  price 
by  that  duty  to  become  the  beverage  oi 
the  people,  and  they  would  be  supplied 
with  spirits  from  illicit  distillation.  Thus 
would  their  morals  be  ruined,  as  well  as 
their  health,  and  also  thsit  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself  seemed  to  have  seen  the  deficiency 
of  his  system,  by  proposing  already  to 
reduce  his  intended  duty  from  five  shil- 
lings to  three;  but  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple it  was  equally  fair  to  reduce  it  to  one, 
or  rather  to  leave^it  as  it  was.  The  right 
hon,  gentleman  had  certainly  stated  very 
fairly,  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  that 
tax  for  any  other  that  could  be  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  he  was  siTre  that  if  he  would 
turn  the  subject  in  his  mind,  and  delay  the 
measur>B  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  prove 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  fViUiam  Fiitgerald  refused  the  pro- 
posed delay,  and  was  induced  to  offer 
himself  thus  early  in  the  debate  to  the 
notice  of  the  House,  with  the  firm  hope 
of  being  able  to  prove  satisfactorily  to  the 
House,  that  the  tax  would  not  be  injurious 
to  the  morals  of  the  people-^an  effect  he 
deprecated  and  abhorred  as  much  as  any 
man — and  that  it  would  not  prove  unpro- 
ductive. He  had  consented  to  reduce  bis 
intended  duty,  from  five  to  three  sbilliDgs, 
at  the  suggestion  of  several  Irish  members, 
to  whose  opinion  he  was  glad  to  give  way, 
and  expecting  to  be  able  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  new  regulations,  and  by 
the  prevention  of  illicit  distilleries;  but 
little  had  he  expected,  that  this  modifica- 
tion of  his  plan,  adopted  only  from  a  con- 
ciliatory disposition,  could  be  used,  as  it 
had  been,  by  the  hon.  general,  as  an  argn- 
ment  against  the  very  principle  of  the 
measure.  But  it  was  his  fate  to  be  fre- 
quently liable  to  similar  animadversions  ; 
thus  he  had  been  accused  of  a  wish  to 
smuggle  the  present  Bill  through  the 
House,  by  the  very  persons  at  whcwe  sag* 
gestion  he  bad  introduced  the  Irish  busi- 
ness earlier  in  the  session,  in  order  to  give 
more  time  for  discuwion,  and  when  the 
Bill  had  still  five  stages  to  go  through,  a 
number,  he  was  sure,  quite  sufficient  for 
the  most  immoderate  debater.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  said,  that  the  paramount 
duty  of  every  government,  and  of  the 
House,  was  to  protect  the  morals  of  the 
people ;  he  entirely  approved  of  that  doc- 
trine, it  was  self-evident,  and  did  not  ia 
consequence  require  much  comment ;  hot 
the  next  duty  of  a  go? cmmant  was  te 
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to  ibe  House,  thereby  aTailiog  himself  of 
the  earliest  opporlQDity  of  apprising  them 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  His  Petition  and  Remonstrance  he 
iboold  present  to-morrow,  and  should  then 
name  some  other  day  on  which  to  bring 
the  subject  under  the- consideration  of  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Palmer's  Claims.]  Colonel  Palmer 
movpd,  "That  the  Resolution  which, 
upon  the  lOth  of  May  1808,  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  of  the 
Report  which,  upon  the  13th  of  July  1807, 
was  made  from  the  Committee  on  the  Pe- 
tition of  John  Palmer,  of  the  city  of  Bath, 
eiq.;  and  to  whom  the  Report  whicb, 
upon  the  13th  of  July  17»7,  was  made 
from  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
of  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Palmer 
for  the  reform  and  improvement  of  the 
Post  Office  and  its  revenue,  might  be  read  :** 
—And  the  same  was  read  accordingly,  as 
follows:  "Resolved,  That  Mr.. Palmer' is 
entitled  to  his  per  centage  on  the  net  in- 
creased revenue  of  the  Post  Office  be-, 
yond  the  sum  of  240,000/.  to  be  paid  him 
from  the  5th  of  April  1793«  and  during 
bii  life,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
appointment  of  1789,  deducting  the  sum 
of  3,000/.  a  year  received  subsequent  to 
the  5th  of  April  1793/'  He  then  moved. 
That  the  said  Resolution  be  referred  to  a 
Committee. 

Tht'Speaker  asked,  being  a  grant  of 
public  money,  if  the  subject  was^ recom- 
mended by  the  crown  ? 

The  ClUmceUor  qf  ike  Exchequer  said,  he 

had  very  considerable  difficulty  on  this 

■sbjecL     He  was  of  opinion  the  claim 

was  unfounded,  but  as  the   House   had 

formerly  debated  and  come  to  decisions 

QpoQ  the  question,  he  did  not  think  it  right 

to  withhold  from  the  hon,  gentleman  an 

opportunity  of  bringing  forward  hit  mo- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  agreed 
^  i  and  certain  accounts  were  ordered  to 
ha  referred  to  the  committee. 

IsuH  Malt  Duties'  Bill.]  Mr.  W. 
t^ntgerald  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  &n  the 
Iriih  Malt  Duties'  Bill.  He  observed,  at 
the  lame  time,  that  at  the  suggestion  of 
several  Irish  members,  he  had  been  in- 
^occd  to  raise  the  doty  3«.  only  ^er  barrel 
Utttead  of  5s.  and  that  be  expected  to 
ttike  up  the  deficiency  between  the  two 
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sums  by  some  new  regulations  in  the 
collection  of  the  duty,  and  by  new  mea« 
sures  to  prevent  illicit  malting  and  illicit 
distillation. — On  the  motion  for  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair. 

Sir    John  Newport  rose  to  oppose  it. 
The  statement  just  made  to  the  House.iiad 
not  in  the  least  altered  his  sentiments  re* 
specting  the  measure,  and  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  stating  his  objections  to  the 
House;  and  if  he  could  be  as  fortunate  aa 
be  had  been  in  1809^  when  he  had  been 
the  means  of  preventing''  a  minister  from 
adopting  a  similar   measure,  he  should 
consider  that  he  had  done  an  essential  ser* 
vice  to  Ireland.'    He  should  first  premise, 
that,  however  reyenoe  might  be  wanting 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, yet,  if  revenue  could  not  be  procured 
but  by  contaminating  the  morals  of  the 
people,  it  should  be  instantly  rejected 
with  indignation.  If  he  could  prove>  there* 
fore,  that  the  intended  duty  would  drive 
the  people  from  the  use  of  beer,  to  which 
they  were  now  accustomed,  to  that  of 
spirits,  he  was  sure  he  should  haTe  the 
House  with  him  in  rejecting  the  measure. 
But  this  was  not  all :  he  would  prove  that 
this  evil  would  not  even  be  compensated 
by  any  increase  of  revenue,  and  that  the 
augmentation  of  duty  would  reduce  the 
produce  of  it.    This  had  uniformly  takea 
place  since  the  year  1 803  to  the  present 
time,  whenever  any  augmentation  of  dnty 
on  malt  had  taken  place  in  Ireland.    Tba 
right  hon.  baronet  went  into  a  Tariety  of 
details  to  prove  his  assertion,  and  produced 
comparative  tables  of  the  amount  of  the 
duty  laid,  and  of  its  actual  produce.  Frooa 
these  he  maintained,  that,  including  the 
deficiency  in  the  newly  imposed  duties, 
there  was  a  deficit  of  200,0001.  a  year 
on  •  the  revenue  from  malt  in   Ireland. 
This  was  a  most  decisive  proof  of  what 
he  bad  so  of^en  stated  to  the  House,  thai 
an  increase  of  tas  was  attended  with  a  loie» 
instead  of  an  increase  of  revenue;   and 
yet,  with  these  facts  staring  the  House  io 
the  face,  they  were  called  upon  to  add 
full  50  per  cent,  to  the  malt  duties  in  Ire* 
land.    The  right  hon.  baronet  then  com- 
pared the  rate  of  duties  on  malt  in  £ng^ 
land  and  in  Ireland,  and  maintained,  that 
there  was  no  proportion.      In  1809,  when 
distillation  was  stopped   in  Ireland,  the 
breweries  alone  paid  41 1,00<)/*  malt  doty, 
exceeding    by    50.000/.    the    aggregate 
amount  of  doty  paid  before  by  breweriei 
and    distilleries    together.      The    House 
should  view,  with  great  jealousyj  any  at- 
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against  this  country ;    and  that  the  peti- 
tioners have  reason  to  doubt  whether  any 
necessity  exists  for  the  admission  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  any  of  the  articles  of 
the  growth  and  produce  of  the  United 
States ;    but  more  particularly  they  beg 
leave  to  state  their  conviction  that  no  ne- 
cessity can  exist  for    the  admission  of 
American  ashes,  staves,  or  wood  of  any 
kind,  as  the  markets  of  this  kingdom  have, 
for  several  years  last  past,  not  only  been 
folly  supplied,  but  were  absolutely  over- 
stocked with  the  articles  last  mentioned, 
imported  chiefly  from  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  in  British  ships,  and 
paid   for   in   British  manufactures;    and 
that  large  additional  quantities  pf  all  the 
aforesaid  articles,  and  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  demand  and  consumption  of  this 
country,  may  be  imported  this  season  from 
the  said  colonies,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
admission  of  the  same  articles  from  the 
United  States,  which,  if  licensed  by  his 
Majesty's  government,    must,    from    the 
lower  rate  of  freight  and   insurance  at 
which  the  same,  if  so  licensed,  could  be 
imported,  entirely  destroy   the  trade  of 
those  colonies  ;  and  that  the  petitioners, 
independently  of  the  total  destruction  of 
their  trtfde,   have  reason  to  .  dread   still 
greater  evils  from  the  measure  in  question, 
if  adopted,  as  they  apprehend  it  will  act 
not    only  as   an  encouragement  to   the 
United  States  to  persevere  in  the  present 
war,  but  as  a  discouragement,  in  an  equal 
degree,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britit^h 
North  American  colonies,  whom  the  peti- 
tioners much  fear  it  might  lead  to  relax  in 
those  exertions  which  have  hitherto  con- 
tributed so  materially  to  preserve  those 
invaluable  colonies;    and  that  the  peti> 
tinners  humbly  conceive,  that  no  fact  has 
been  more  clearly  established,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  late  years,  than  the  import- 
ance, not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  every 
coantry  providing,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  sale  of  those  commodities  and  articles 
of  produce,  the  manufacturing  or  raising 
of  which  tend,  in  the  greatest  degree,  to 
employ  the  industry  and  promote  the  ge- 
neral prosperity  of  the  community ;    to 
this  necessity  his  Majesty's  ministers  were 
last  year  induced,  contrary  to  their  own 
avowed  conviction  of  expediency,  to  sa- 
crifice the  Orders  in  Council ;  to  a  similar 
necessity,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  wu  obliged,  four  years  ago,  to  sa- 
crifice its  system  of  embargoes,  the  fa- 
vourite  measure  of   the  present  ruling 
party  of  that  country,  and  the  same  neces- 
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sity  formed  the  first  grounds  of  the  present 
exertions    of  Russia;    that  a  principle, 
thus  powerful,  should  therefore  be  applied 
to  the  encouragement  of  their  enemies, 
and  the  discouragement  of  those  colonists 
in  whose  fate  the  honour  of  the  whole  em- 
pire is  engaged,  and  the  interests  and  for- 
tunes of  the  petitioners  more  immediately 
involved,  is  to  them  a  source  of  the  greatest 
alarm ;    and  that  the-  petitioners   further 
conceive,  that,  in  the  present  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  most  essen- 
tially necessary  to  make  the  inhabitants 
of  those  states  feel  the  pressure  thereof  on 
their  trade  as  an  important  means  of  re- 
ducing their  government  to  sentiments  of 
moderation,  for,  should  the  war  be  unfor- 
tunately protracted -so  as  to  enable  those 
states  to  form  a  disciplined  army,  the  pe- 
titioners cannot  but  apprehend,  from  their 
great  numerical  superiority,  the  eventual 
toss  to  this  kingdom  of  all  its  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  that,  inde- 
pendently o(^  the  various  evils  which  they 
have  specified  as  likely  to  arise  from  the 
proposed  measure,  it  appears  to  them  that 
no  adequate  motives  can  te  assigned  for 
the  adoption  thereof;  it  is  a  well-knowo 
fact,  that  the  balance  of  debt  is  at  present 
greatly  in   favour  of  the  United  States 
against  this  country,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
posed measure  cannot  be  necessary  for  ob- 
taining payment  of  debts  due  from  Ame- 
rican citizens  to  British  subjects,  nor  yet 
for  realising  property  or  effects  beloogmg 
to  British  subjects  in  the  United  States, 
since  the  amount  of  British  property  io 
that  country  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
amount  of  American  property  in  this; 
neither  does  it  appear,  to  the  petitioners, 
that  the  proposed  measure  can  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  other  countries  being  sop- 
plied  with  the  raw  materials  of  our  manu- 
factures below  the  rate  at  which  this  coun- 
try can  procure  them,  for,  although  the 
'blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
may  not  be  adequate  to  prevent  all  trade 
in  the  produce  and  commodities  of  those 
states,  it  is  fully  sufficient  to  enhance  the 
rates  of  freight  and  insurance  so  mnch  as 
to  prevent  their  produce  being  exported 
at  such  rates  as  either  to  Interfere  with 
British  manufactures,  or  to  afford  any  ma- 
terial encouragen^ent  to  the  industry  of 
those  states;  and  praying,  that  the  im* 
portation  from  an  enemy's  country  of  any 
goods  or  merchandize,  the  produce  of  soca 
country,  and  more  especially  of  ashes, 
staves,  and  wood  of  any  kind,  from  tbs 
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United  States  of  America,  may  be  prohi- 
bited, or  that  such  other  remedy   may 
be  applied,  as  to  the  House  shall  seem 
meet/' 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

ADMittALTY  Registrar's  Bill.]  The 
HoQse  resoWed  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Admiralty  Registrar's  Bill,  when  se- 
veral claoses  were  brought  up  and  read. 

Sir  IT.  Scoii,  after  some  remarks  upon  the 
mode  in  which  this  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced, proposed  two  additional  clauses. 
].  To  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act  the  Instance  Court  of  Admiralty,  on 
accouDt  of  the  smallness  of  the  sums  in 
dispute  in  the  suits  there  pending.  2.  To 
continue  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  court  of  Admiralty,  constantly,  the 
sum  of  lO.OOOl.  to  defray  the  necessary 
expence  of  stamps^  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  H,  Martin  did  not  oppose  the 
claoses,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  re- 
presentation of  their  necessity  was  cor- 
rect \  but  he  did  not  exactly  see  how  so 
large  a  sum  was  requisite, , 

Sir  W,  Scoii,  in  reply,  adverted  to  th^ 
inconvenience  that  would  result  from  the 
payment  of  all  small  sums  into  the  hands 
of  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  adduced  this  as  a  reason  in  support  .of 
both  his  clausea. 

Mr.  WhUhroid  thought  that  small  sums 
could  be  as  easily  paid  into  the  Bank  as 
large  amounts. 

Mr.  Stephen  and  sir  John  Nichol  sup- 
ported sir  W.  Scott's  clauses,  and  after  a 
short  conversation  they  were  agreed  to, 
the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  undertaking 
|liat  no  more  than  10,000/.  should  remain 
»n  the  hands  of  the  Registrar. 

The  Report  was  then  brought  up,  re- 
ceived, and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  fur- 
ther consideration  on  Friday. 
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Wedngtday,  May  1 9. 

Uatber  Tax.1  Mr.  BeMon  rose  to 
pot  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
wlor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  desirous 
^^certaining  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
P«hlic,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Wt  bon.  gentleman,  after  the  vote  of  the 
"««»e  last  night,  to  oppose  the  Bill,  the 
••coad  readinir  of  which  stood  for  to- 
moirow.  ^ 

J^\  Ckancittor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
Jj«  thongh  he  did  not  know  by  what  au- 
^onty  the  hon.  gentlemaD  thought  he  had 


a  right  to  question  him  upon  that  subject^ 

yet  he  had  no  objection  to  state,  that  ho 

did  not  conceive  the  question  decided  by 

the    vote    which    had   been    gjven,  an<i 

should  certainly  oppose  the  progress  of 

the  Bill. 

« 

Irish  Finance.]  Mr.  0*Hara  rose,  in 
pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  relative  to  the  Finance  of  Ire- 
land, but  the  hon.  gentleman  spoke 
throughout  in  a  tone  so  inaudible  in  the 
gallery,  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  what  he  said.  We 
understood  him  to  object  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Finance  Committee  as  incom- 
plete, and  to  complain  of  the  violation 
of  the  7th  Article  of  the  Union ;  and  ho 
entered  into  a  variety  of  calculations  to 
prove  that  Ireland  paid  a  proportion 
greater  than  the  amount  contem'plated  at 
the  period  of  the  Union.  The  hon,  gen- 
tleman concluded  with  moving,  '*  That 
the  Report  which,  upon  the  22d  of  July 
18129  was  made  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, to  whom  the  several  accounts  and 
papers  presented  to  the  House  in  1811, 
relating  to  the  public  income  and  expen- 
diture of  Ireland,  were  referred,  be  refer- 
red to  a  committee.^' 

Mr.  IV,  Fitzgerald  thought  the  referring 
it  to  a  committee  was  quite  unnecessary. 
The  7th  Article  of  the  Union  had  beea 
much  misrepresented  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, indeed  his  con3truction  of  it  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  which  had  l^een 
put  on  it  by  parliament  itself.  The  points 
enforced  in  support  of  this  motion  had  al- 
ready been  fully  discussed  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  he,  therefore,  could  not  think  that 
the  House  was  called  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposition  tor  referring  it  to  a  committee. 

Sir  J.  Newport  could  not  approve  of  the 
construction  put  on  the  7th  Article  of  the 
Act  of  Union  by  h^  hon.  friend,  and 
therefore  could  not  support  his  motion ; 
but  he  certainly  thought  that  the  question 
respecting  the  ratio  of  contribution  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  worthy  of  inquiry*  and  he 
should  take  another  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing en  that  point. . 

Mr.  (fHara  replied,  after  which  the 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.*]  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Graitan,  the  House  re« 
solved  Itself  into  a  Committee  nf  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  further  of  the  Bill  to 
provide  for  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and' 
Military  Disqualifications  under  which  hit 
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Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sabjects  now 
labour. 

Mr.  Carming,  in  bringing  up  some  new 
clauses,  observed,  that  in  them  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  combine  and  meet  the  views 
of  most  of  those  with  whom  he  5ad  had 
communication  on  this  most  important 
subject;  and  he  had  been  particularly 
anxious  to  avail  himselF  of  the  suggestions 
of  a  noble  lord  (Castlereagh).,  and  he 
hoped  he  had  been  successful.  He  trusted, 
that  he  had  now  succeeded  in  arranging 
eBectual  securities,  not  only  for  Protestant, 
but  also  for  Catholic  freedom.  He  should 
not  now  detain  the  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  his  clauses,  except 
it  was  desired ;  but  should  wait,  as  had 
been  previously  arranged,  until  the  whole 
^  bad  been  printed,  and  had  regularly  come 
*  to  the  hands  of  every  member. 

Mr.  Plunkett  observed,  that  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  the  Bill,  he  should  not  oc- 
cupy much  of  their  time  in  expressing  his 
complete  approbation  of  all  that  was  now 
before  them ;  but  if  the  Committee  would 
pardon  him,  he  would  trespass  on  them 
for  one  moment,  as  this  might  be  the  last 
opportunity  he  should  have  of  addressing 
them  on  the  present  subject,  as  he  was 
about  to  absent  himself  from  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  for  some  time.    He  had  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  clauses  just 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as 
well  as  to  the  labour  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan).     He  was  happy 
to  say,  that  the  entire  of  the  clauses  as 
they  now  stood,  had  his  most  cordial  ap- 
probation.   More  he  would  not  say  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  he  was  rejoiced 
to  see  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
succeeded  so  well  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  two  great  objects  of  the  measure — 
iiecurity  to  the  principles  and  establish- 
ments of  the  Protestant,  and  also  to  the 
free  exercise  of  the  opinion  of  the  Catho- 
lic, at  the  same  time  that  he  was  admiited 
to  participate  in%the  benefits  of  the  con- 
stitution.    It  was  his  opinion,  that  those 
objects  had.  been  most  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily accomplished  by  the  Bill  in  its 
present  state— that  such   securities    had 
been  proposed  as  ought  to  satisfy  even 
the  most  jealous  of  the  Protestants,  as 
well   as  the  most   inimical  amongst  the 
Catholics.     In  thus  briefly  stating  bis  cor- 
dial approbation    of  the    whole  of   the 
clauses,  he  could  not  sit  down  without  ex- 
pressing his  hope,  though  he  might  not  be 
present  in  his  place  to  support  the  Bill, 
that  be  might  not  be  uccleu  in  promoting 
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its  objects,  and 'in  more  clearly  explaining 
its  views  in  the  country  to  which  be  wai 
going. 

Lord  Caatlereagh  expressed  his  concern 
at  the  intended  departure  of  the  hon. 
member  who  had  just  spoke ;  but  he  drew 
some  consolation  from  that  circumstancet 
as  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  endeavour  to  remove  those  false 
impressions  which  had  been  made  on  the 
miuds  of  some  persons  in  Ireland,  respect- 
ing the  nature  uf  the  Bill.  Now  that  be 
was  on  his  legs,  he  could  not  but  bear 
testimony  to  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  right  hon.  member's  (Mr.  Can- 
ning's) endeavours  to  meet  his  (lord  Castle* 
reagh's  views  in  the  clauses  which  bad 
just  been  presented  ;  and  he  hoped,  in  the 
progress  of  the  Bill,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
Bill  :  at  present  it  had  his  concurrence. 

Mr.  Lockhart  thought  that  further  time 
ought  to  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
the  new  clauses,  as'  they  would  not  be 
printed  for  two  or  three  days,  and  on 
Monday  they  were  to  be  discussed.  He 
wished  for  further  time,  not  only  on  ac* 
count  of  members  of  that  House,  but  alto 
on  account  of  the  people  of  England. 
He  disliked  precipitation  on  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance. 

Mr.  Cunning  had  no  objection  to  go  into 
a  full  explanation  of  all  his  views  in  pro- 
posing the  clauses,  if  the  Committee  wish- 
ed him  to  do  so  at  the  present  moment: 
but  he  had  conceived  it  to  be  understood 
that  nothing  would  be  said  that  night  tbst 
could  call  forth  any  thing  like  debate; 
that  the  clauses  would  be  proposed  pro 
forma  for  the  purpose  of  having  tbem 
printed,  which  would  be  done  in  twentj- 
four  hours,  and  therefore,  he  had  abstained 
from  any  thing  like  remark  or  explana- 
tion. But  at  present,  he  really. thought 
the  House  was  not  in  a  state  to  go  into 
that  explanation,  and  as  ^hcre  were  only 
shades  of  difference  between  many  of  (be 
friends  of  the  Bill,  imperfect  statements 
might  have  an  injurious  efiisct,  and  wbich 
could  only  be  avoided  by  waiting  till  tbe 
clauses  were  printed  and  in  the  hands  of 
every  member.  The  time  occupied  by 
the  printing  would  be  very  short,  but  be 
was  ready  to  give  full  explanation  noir  <f 
required. 

Lord  Coiikreagh  thought,  that  on  •<> 
delicate  a  subject,  explanation  at  tbe  pr^ 
a^nt  moment  was  very  unadvisable ;  tbst 
it  would  be  much  better  to  wait  tili  ^^ 
clauses  should  be  printed. 
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Mr.  Ryder  difl^red  from  his  noble  friend. 
He  thought  some  explanation  of  the  olaoses 
ought  to  be  given,  before  the  Hoose  came 
to  the  discussion  of  them.  They  had  just 
received  clauses  which  « would  not  be 
printed,  perhaps,  before  Saturday;  and 
on  Monday  they  were  to  he  discussed. 
The  sabject  was  one  of  delicacy — but 
oagfat  it  therefore  to  be  so  precipitated  ? 
The  clauses  might  be  of  great  length ;  and 
they  ought  first  to  be  printed,  then  to  be 
explained  after  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  members,  and  further  time  ought  to 
be  given  for  the  discussion  of  them.  He 
coold  not  but  express  his  regret  at  the  in* 
tended  departure  of  an  hon.  member  op- 
posite (Mr.  Plunkett),  though,  possibly, 
he  might  have  reason  to  dread  his  talents; 
yet  he  coold  not  but  regret  that  the  House 
would  not  have  the  benefit  of  those  talents 
in  the  farther  discossiobs  that  might  take 
plsce  on  the  Bill.  Though  that  hon.  mem- 
ber had  expressed  his  cordial  approbation 
of  the  entire  of  the  clauses,  he  (Mr.  R.) 
tiill  retained  the  opinion  which  he  hail 
already  expressed  against  the  principle 
of  the  Bill;  and  he  had  little  hope  that 
any  thing  would  be  adduced  which  could 
iodace  him,  in  the  future  opportunities 
which  he  should  have  of  expressing  his 
sentiments,  of  altering  the  opinion  which 
he  had  already  given. 

Mr.  Canning  stated,  that  the  clauses 
would  be  ready  for  every  member  long 
before  Saturday  ;  that  they  would  be 
printed  by  to-morrow  evening  at  latest; 
^  therefore  the  complaints  that  had 
been  made  were  not  well  founded.  He, 
however,  coold  not  but  express  his  hope, 
at  well  as  his  firm  belief,  that  the  endea- 
vours of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  dis- 
parage the  Bill  would  be  futile,  especially 
as  the  attempts  had  been  made  in  a  some- 
what irregular  manner,  at  a  moment  when 
it  was  understood  on  all  sides  that  nothing 
should  be  said  this  night  that  could  call 
forth  any  thing  like  debate. 

The  clauses  were  passed,  as  having  been 
read  a  first  time,  aher  which  the  House 
resumed,  when  the  Chairman  obtained 
leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday  next.— Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
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Tkunday,  May  20. 

PETtTioM  OP  Cotton  Spinners  ,_ 
Pai»let.]  Mp.  Finlay  presented  a  Peti- 
tion from  the  cotton  spinners,  manufac- 
Uirers,  andmcrcbanu,  and  others  interested 


OF 


in  the  cotton  trade,  in  the  town  of  Pais* 
ley,  and  the  yicinity  thereof;  setting 
forth, 

"  That  the  cotton  manufacture  is  by  far 
the  most  extensiTo  and  important  branch' 
of  trade  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part.of  the  country,  and  particularly 
that  part  thereof  consisting  of  fine  and 
fancy  muslins,  which  the  petitioners  hum- 
bly presume  is  no  where  else  manufactured 
either  in  similar  perfection  or  to  the  same 
extent ;  in  this  manufacture  the  great  pro* 
portion  of  their  capital  is  embarked,  and 
on  it  all  classes  of  society  most  materially 
depend  for  support :  and  that  viewing, 
therefore,  the  preservation  and  prosperity 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  as  of  vital  im- 
portance, not  merely  in  regard  to  that  dis- 
trict, as  altogether  dependent  upon-  it,  but 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  British  empire,  the  petitioners  view, 
with  serious  alarm,  and  apprehension  of 
danger  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade,  a 
prohibition  of,  or  other  regulation  restrict- 
ing the  importation  of  cotton  wool,  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  the  petitioners  humbly  conceive 
that  such  prohibition  would  effectually 
check  and  destroy  that  valuable  manufac- 
ture, as  they  almost  exclusively,  or  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the 
regular  supply  of  this  description  of  the 
raw  material  for  enabling  them  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture,  especially  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  cotton  goods,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  no  other  kind  of  cotton  can  be 
substituted  for  that  of  the  United  States, 
while  its  exclusion  would  accelerate  ami 
encourage  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
factures enjoyed  by  this  nation  into  foreign 
countries ;  and  that  by  the  Act  of  49  Geo. 
3,  c.  98,  for  repealing  the  several  duties  of 
customs  changeable  in  Great  Britain,  and 
for  granting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  a 
duty  was  imposed  upon  cotton  wool  equal 
to  '/d,  per  pound  weight,  if  imported  in 
British-built  ships,  and  $d,  per  pound 
weight  if  imported  in  ships  not  British- 
built ;  and  that  the  operation  of  this  law  is 
prejudicial  to  the  manufactures  of  oar 
country,  and  as  such  has  been  felt  sensibly 
by  the  petitioners,  in  so  much  as  it  has  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and 
consquently  reduced  in  the  same  propor- 
tion the  price  of  labour,  so  as,  upon  the 
whole,  to  meet  the  level  of  foreign  mar- 
kets; and  that,  while  the  petitioners  are 
placed  in  a  situation  to  compete  with  fo- 
reign manufacturers  upon  equal  terms, 
and  free  of  legislative  restrictions  vn  the 
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raw  material,  they  are  satisfied  that  no  ri- 
valship  can  disappoint  their  hopes;  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  reason  to  ap* 
prehend  fatal  danger  to  their  trade,  were 
the  importation  of  American  cotton,  so  in- 
dispensibly  necessary  tor  carrying  on  their 
trade,  to,  be  restricted,  or  they  denied  the 
requisite  supply  of  that  article,  while  the 
manufacturers  of  other  nations  should  la* 
hour  under  no  such  restraint  or  disadyan- 
tage ;  and,  instead  of  checking  the  British 
manufacturer  in  his  exertion  to  increase 
and  export  the  manufactures  of  our  coun- 
try, by  increasing  the  difficulty  to  procure 
the  raw  material^  or  totally  excluding  it, 
the  petitioners  submit  that  it  is  expedient 
to  permit  them  to  enjoy  every  possible  fa- 
cility, at  the  present  crisis^  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  ^manufacturers  of 
America  and  the  continent  of  Europe  upon 
equal  terms;  for,  besides  the  natural  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
America  in  procuring  the  raw  material  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  this  country, 
the  difficulty  of  being  regularly  supplied 
with  British  goods,  of  late  years,  as  they 
formerly  were,  has  of  necessity  given 
birth  there  to  similar  cotton  manufactures 
^ith  those  once  exclusively  the  boast  of 
Britain  ;  and  that  the  petitioners  have  also 
good  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the 
period  of  the  exclusion  of  British  goods 
from  the  continent,  the  improvement  of 
their  manufactures,  especially  in  Pruaaia, 
has  been  so  considerable,  that  they  are 
now  able  to  supply  themselves  with  all  but 
perhaps  the  finer  fabrics  of  cotton  goods, 
and  these  too  must  very  soon  be  manufac- 
tured there  and  in  America^  if  once  driven 
from  this  country  by  any  exclusion  of  the 
raw  material,  which  they  continue  to  en- 
joy unrestricted  and  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
and  praying  the  House  to  investigate  mi- 
nutely this  important  subject  before  adopt- 
ing any  measure  relative  to  it,  and  parti- 
cularly to  guard  against  the  adoption  of 
any  measure  which,  even  in  the  remotest 
consequence  or  tendency,  can  aid  the  in- 
terests and  exertions,  of  our  rivals  on  the 
continent,  or  our  enemies  in  America,  to 
supplant  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain^  or  which  may,  in  any  manner, 
prejudice  or  lessen  the  demand  for  British 
muslins  in  foreign  markets,  on  which  al- 
most entirely  depend  the  welfare  and  exis- 
tence of  this  great  source  of  imperial 
wealth/' 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

pBTfrioii  or  WoauNOTON  Agmcul* 


TuxAL  Society  rbspecting  tbb  C0R9 
Laws.  ]  A  Petition  of  several  members  of 
the  Workington  Agricultural  Society,  was 
presented  and  I'ead  ;  setting  forth* 

*'  That,  notwithstanding  the  great  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in 
agriculture  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  amounting  in  value 
of  produce  to  upwards  of  20  millions,  it 
appears  from  the  unusual  high  prices  of 
grain  in  the  present  year,  that  even  in 
moderate  seasons  the  produce  is  not  equal 
to  the  consumption  ;  and  that,  from  docu- 
ments on  the  table  of  the  Honte,  it  is 
shewn  that,  in  the  last  ten  .years,  the  po- 
pulation of  Great  Britain  has^  been  aug- 
mented one  eighth,  or  somewhat  more  thaa 
1,600,000  and  this  during  a  period  of  un- 
exampled pressure,  from  war  and  scarcity ; 
and  that,  independent  of  the  individual 
sufferings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, which  cannot  be  viewed  without 
the  deepest  regret,  the  enormous  sums  paid 
for  grain  imported  from  foreign  countriei 
has  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  empire; 
and  therefore  the  petitioners  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  calling  upon  the  House 
to  take  the  premises  into  its  serioos  consi- 
deration, and,  with  due  deference,  recom- 
mend a  revision  of  the  corn  laws  and  a  ge- 
neral inclosure  act,  both  which  measures 
they  conceive  would  materially  contribute 
to  the  security  and  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  and  afibrd  the  fairest  pre- 
sumption of  obtaining  a  supply  of  grain  of 
British  growth  not  only  adequate  to  our 
present  necessities,  but  to  the  growing  coo- 
sumption  likely  to  arise  from  the  increas- 
ing population  of  the  country." 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Breach  op  Privilege— Mr.  Crekvbt.] 
Mr.  Creevey  said  he  thought  it  hia  duty  to 
.acquaint  the  Hoyse,  that  he  had  been 
obliged,  that  day,  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  Kmg 
of  100/.  or  go  to  prison,  for  a  soppoeed 
libel  contained  in  a  speech  made  by  him 
in  that  House.  Deeming  this  a  case  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  he  had  drawn  up  a  Petition 
or  Remonstrance  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  had  given  a  complete  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  intending  to  have 
presented  it  this  night.  The  time  required 
for  extending  the  narrative  in  a  fair  and 
legible  form,  rendered  this  impossible  to- 
night. The  Petition  and  Remonstrance 
should  be  ready  to  be  presented  to-mor- 
row ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  thought 
bimteif  called  on  to  gire  thia  intimatioo 
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to  the  Hoose,  tberebj  aTailing  himself  of 
tbe  earliest  opportunity  of  apprising  them 
of  the  sitoaiion  in  which  he  hftd  been 
placed.  His  Petition  and  Remonstrance  he 
should  present  to*morrow,  and  should  then 
name  some  other  day  on  which  to  bi:ing 
tbe  subject  under  the- consideration  of  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Palmer's  Claims.]  Colonel  Palmar 
moTPd,  "That  the  Resolution  which, 
upon  the  l6th  of  May  1 808,  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  of  the 
Hepore  which,  upon  the  ISihof  July  1B07, 
was  made  from  the  Committee  on  the  Pe- 
tition of  John  Palmer,  of  the  city  of  Bath, 
esq-;  and  to  whom  the  Report  whichf 
upon  the  13th  of  July  1797,  was  made 
from  tbe  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
of  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Palmer 
for  tbe  reform  and  improvement  of  the 
Post  Office  and  its  revenue,  might  be  read :" 
—And  tbe  same  was  read  accordingly,  as 
follows:  *'  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Palmer  is 
entitled  to  his  per  centage  on  the  net  in- 
creased revenue  of  the  Post  Office  be-, 
yond  the  sum  of  240,000/.  to  be  paid  him 
from  tbe  5th  of  April  1793,  and  during 
his  life,  according  to  the  proyisions  of  the 
tppointment  of  1789,  deducting  the  sum 
of  3,000/.  a  year  received  subsequent  to 
the  5tb  of  April  1793.''  He  then  moved. 
That  the  said  Resolution  be  referred  to  a 
Committee. 

T\;it'Speaker  asked,  being  a  grant  of 
public  money*  if  the  subject  was^recom- 
mended  by  toe  crown  ? 

The  ChanceUor  qf  ike  Exchequer  said,  he 

bad  very  considerable  difficulty  on  this 

Mbject.      He  was  of  opinion  the  claim 

was  unfounded,  but  as  the  House  had 

formerly  debated  and  come  to  decisions 

upoQ  the  question*  he  did  not  think  it  right 

to  withhold  from  the  hon.  gentleman  an 

opportunity  of  bringing  forward  bis  mo- 
tion. 

Tbe  motion  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to ;  and  certain  accounts  were  ordered  to 
he  referted  to  the  committee. 

IfcisH  Malt  Duties'  Bill.]  Mr.  W. 
^ii%gqrald  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  dn  the 
ln«b  Malt  Duties'  Bill.  He  observed,  at 
^e  same  time,  that  at  the  suggestion  of 
xversl  Irish  members,  he  had  been  in- 
doced  to  raise  the  duty  3«.  only  ^er  barrel 
^tead  of  5«.  and  that  be  expected  to 
Bake  up  the  deficiency  between  tbe  two 
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sums  by  some  new  regulations  in  the 
collection  of  the  duty,  and  by  new  me»» 
sures  to  prevent  illicit  malting  and  illicit 
distillation. — On  the  motion  for  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair, 

Sir    John  Newport  rose  to  oppose  it. 
The  statement  just  made  to  the  Housejiiad 
not  in  the  least  altered  his  sentiments  re* 
specting  the  measure,  and  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  stating  his  objections  to  the 
House;  and  if  he  could  be  as  fortunate  as 
he  had  been  in  1809,  when  he  had  been 
tbe  means  of  preventing*  a  minister  from 
adopting  a  similar   measure,  he   should 
consider  that  he  had  doue  an  essential  ser* 
vice  to  Ireland.'    He  should  first  premise, 
that,  however  revenue  might  be  wanting 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try,  yet,  if  revenue  could  not  be  procured 
but  by  contaminating  the  morals  of  the 
people,  it  should  be  instantly  rejected 
with  indignation.  If  he  could  proye,  there- 
fore,  that  the  intended  duty  would  drive 
the  people  from  the  use  of  beer,  to  which 
they  were  now  accustomed,  to  that  of 
spirits,  he  was  sure  he  should  haye  the 
House  with  him  in  rejecting  the  measure. 
But  this  was  not  all :  he  would  prove  that 
this  evil  would  not  even  be  compensated 
by  any  increase  of  revenue,  and  that  th* 
augmentation  of  duty  would  reduce  the 
produce  of  it.    This  had  uniformly  taken 
place  since  the  year  1803  to  the  present 
time,  wheneTer  any  augmentation  of  duty 
on  malt  had  taken  place  in  Ireland.    Tbe 
right  hon.  baronet  went  into  a  yariety  of 
details  to  prove  his  assertion,  and  produced 
comparative  tables  of  the  amount  of  the 
duty  laid,  and  of  its  actual  produce.  From 
these  he  maintained,  that,  including  the 
deficiency  in  the  newly  imposed  duties, 
there  was  a  deficit  of  200,000/.  a  year 
on  •  the  revenue  from  malt  in   Ireland. 
This  waa  a  most  decisive  proof  of  what 
he  had  so  oflen  stated  to  tbe  House,  that 
an  increase  of  tax  was  attended  with  a  loi^ 
instead  of  an  increase  of  revenue ;   and 
yet,  with  these  facts  staring  the  House  ia 
the  face,  they  were  called  upon  to  add 
full  50  per  cent,  to  the  malt  duties  in  Ire« 
land.    The  right  hon.  baronet  then  com« 
pared  the  rate  of  duties  on  malt  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland,  and  maintained,  thai 
there  was  no  proportion.      In  1809,  when 
distillation  was  stopped   in  Ireland,  tbe 
breweries  alone  paid  41 1, 000/*  malt  duty, 
exceeding    by    50,0001.    tbe    aggregate 
amount  of  doty  paid  before  by  breweriee 
and    distilleries    together.      The    House 
should  view,  with  great  jealooay,  any  at- 
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tempt  to  deprive  the  brewers  of  the  ad- 
vantage tbey  had  thus  acquired,  and  to 
force  the  people  of  Ireland  again  to  the 
use  of  spirits.  The  House  and  the  coun- 
try wished  to  see  that  people  peaceable  ; 
they  wished  to  see  them  acquire  habits  of 
industry,  and  to  see  them  improving  in 
their  morals;  all  those  prospects  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  constant  use  of  spirits;' 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  could  even 
the  tax  prove  productive,  which  it  would 
not,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  injurious  to 
the  peace,  prosperity,  and  morals  of  the 
country.  He  trusted  ^hat  thosci  state- 
ments, which  three  years  ago  bad  induced 
a  House  of  Commons  to  reject  a  similar 
tax,  would  induce  the  House  to  adopt  a 
•imilar  conduct  in  the  present  instance. 
The  principles  were  the  same,  and  unless 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  could 
prove  that  since  that  period  circumstances 
had  so  far  changed  that  the  tax  would 
BOW  prove  productive,  without  being  in- 
jarious  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  he 
trusted  that  the  House,  the  guardians  of  the 
poblic  purse,  and  no  less  so  of  public  mo- 
rals and  Dublic  peace,  would  reject  the 
measure  altogether. 

Mr.  Skaw,  of  Dublin,  coincided  entirely 
in  opinion  with  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
and  adverted  to  the  Petition  from  the 
brewers  of  Dublin,  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  when  the  late  advance 
on  the  malt  duty  had  taken  place,  repre- 
•enting  the  losses  they  had  suffered,  and 
the  misery  of  the  people  from  the  use  of 
•pirits. 

General  Mathew  could  not  allow  the 
measure  to  pass  without  saying  a  few 
words.  From  the  advices  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Waterford,  Limerick,  Cork, 
Clonmel,  Fermoy,  and  several  other  towns 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  he  was  sure  that 
the  intended  tax  would  ruin  the  brewers, 
whose  trade  was  so  flourishing,  and  who 
manufactured  so  good  a  beverage,  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  imported  into  this 
country.  He  was  sure  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  that  part  of  Ireland  would  not 
vote  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
this  occasion.  No  one  who  knew  that 
country  but  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
happy  effects  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
spiriu;  riots  had  been  gradually  dimi* 
nishing,  and  the  people  were  rapidly  as- 
•uming  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and 
•obriety.  All  this  would  be  now  done 
away,  for  aUhoogb  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man hid  proposed  to  redact  bis  intended 
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duty,  from  five' shillings  to  three,  stiil 
porter  would  be  too  much  raised  in  prict 
by  that  duty  to  become  the  beverage  of 
the  people,  and  they  would  be  supplied 
with  spirits  from  illicit  distillation;  Tbos 
would  their  morals  l>e  ruined,  as  well  ai 
their  health,  and  also  thslt  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself  seemed  to  have  seen  the  deficiency 
of  his  system,  by  proposing  already  to 
reduce  his  intended  duty  from  five  shil- 
lings to  three ;  but  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple it  was  equally  fair  to  reduce  it  to  one, 
or  rather  to  leave^it  as  it  was.  The  right 
hon,  gentleman  had  certainly  stated  very 
fairly,  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  that 
tax  for  any  other  that  could  be  pointed  oot 
to  him,  and  he  was  sure  that  if  he  would 
torn  the  subject  in  his  mind,  and  delay  the 
measure  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  prove 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  tVilliam  Piit^erald  refused  the  pro- 
posed delay,  and  was  induced  to  offer 
himself  thus  early  in  the  debate  to  the 
notice  of  the  House,  with  the  firm  hope 
of  being  able  to  prove  satisfactorily  to  the 
House,  that  the  tax  would  not  be  injoriooi 
to  the  morals  of  the  people-^an  effect  be 
deprecated  and  abhorred  as  much  aft  soy 
man — and  that  it  would  not  prove  unpro- 
ductive. He  had  consented  to  reduce  bii 
intended  doty,  from  five  to  three  ahillings, 
at  the  suggestion  of  several  Irish  naerobert, 
to  whose  opinion  he  was  glad  to  give  way, 
and  expecting  to  be  able  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  new  regulations,  and  by 
the  prevention  of  illicit  distilleries;  but 
little  had  he  expected,  that  this  modifia- 
tion  of  his  plan,  adopted  only  from  a  con- 
ciliatory disposition,  could  be  used,  as  it 
had  been,  by  the  hon.  general,  as  an  argo- 
ment  against  the  very  principle  of  the 
measure.  But  it  was  his  fate  to  be  fre- 
ooently  liable  to  similar  animadversions ; 
thus  he  had  been  accused  of  a  wish  to 
smuggle  the  present  Bill  through  the 
House,  by  the  very  persons  at  whose  sug- 
gestion he  bad  introduced  the  Irish  bust* 
ness  earlier  in  the  session,  in  order  to  give 
more  time  for  discussion,  and  when  the 
Bill  had  still  five  stages  to  go  through,  a 
number,  be  was  sure,  quite  sufficient  for 
the  most  immoderate  debater.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  said,  that  the  paramounl 
duty  of  every  government|  and  of  the 
House,  was  to  protect  the  morals  of  the 
people ;  he  entirely  approved  of  that  doc- 
trine, it  was  self-evident,  and  did  not  ia 
consequence  require  much  comment ;  bat 
the  next  duty  of  a  gofcrnm^ot  waa  io 
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provide  t  revenue  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  stale ;    and  it  was  not  fair  to  impede 
the  nieasares  proposed  Cdr  that  purpose 
by  vague  assertions,  that  they  militated 
•gainst  the  morals  of  the  people.     If  the 
discussion  of  this  Bill  had  come  after  his 
aonual    statement  of  the  Irish  Finances, 
the  House  would  have  been  aware  of  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  taxation  was  re- 
duced in  Ireland.     By  the  articles  of  the 
Union*  no  duty  could  be  laid  in  Ireland 
on  any  article  not  liable  to  one  in  England, 
nor  were  the  duties  to  be  higher  in  Ireland, 
than    in  England.      The    customs  were 
equally  limited  ;  for  the  four-fifths  of  the 
imports  came  from  England,  and  on  those 
they  wereprecluded  from  laying  a  higher 
duty  than  ten  per  cent,  ud  valorem.    It 
was   the  case  in  England— indirect  taxa* 
tion  was  in  a  measure  unlimited,  and  they 
bad  besides  the  resource  of  war  taxes  and 
direct  taxation.     He  wished  gentlemen  to 
look   fairly  into  the  question ;   and  they 
would  see,  that  to  obtain  their  assent  he 
bad  only  to  prove,  that  the  tax  would  not 
proTe  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  they,  had  only  the  assertion  of 
the  right  hon.  baronet  to  say  that  it  would 
be   unproductive,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why    his  own  assertion  to  the  contrary 
should  not  have  an  equal  weight.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  entered  into  a 
variety  of  details,  and  produced  a  variety 
of  documents  to  prove  that  the  statements 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  as  to  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  malt  duties  in  Ireland 
were    founded  on  misconceptions.      He 
then  refuted,  with  much  warmth,  the  ac- 
cusation thrown  against  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, that,  to  raise  a  revenue,  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  morals  of  the  people. 
The  bare  assertion  of  so  foul  and  so  vague 
a  charge  excited  his  utmost  indignation ; 
bat  the  fact  was,  that  the  present  duty 
on  malt  would  increase  the  price  of  porter 
only  three  farthings  a  pot;  that  since  the 
time  to  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
alloded»  the  duty    on  spirits  had  been 
doubled,  and  that  the  present  duty  would 
equally  extend  to  breweries  and  to  distil- 
leries;    and  there  could  be,  of  course,  no 
reason  Co  apprehend  that  the  people  should 
be  driven  to  the  use  of  spirits.    As  to  the 
new  dotv  affecting  the  exports  of  porter 
from  Ireland,  it  hardly  could  be  the  case, 
since  the  whole  of  the  drawback  was  to 
be  allowed  on  exportation :  and  he  could 
not  conceive  that  the  trifling  duty  on  the 
internal    consumptitm    could    ruin    the 
brewers*  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
(  VOL  XXVL  ) 


general  opposite.  After  a  variety  of  other 
observations,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
mentioned  his  intention  of  proposing  to- 
morrow to  the  House,  to  name  a  commit- 
tee to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  illicit  dis- 
tilleries in  Ireland,  and  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  preventing  it.  On  this  occasion, 
be  would  recommend  the  most  important 
choice  of  the  members  intended  to  form 
the  committee,  as  it  might  be  found  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  law  lately  abrogated  to 
make  districts  and  counties  answerable  for 
the  penalties,  a  step  which  no  minister 
would  take  without  the  sanction  of  a 
committee  of  the  Houie  of  Commons. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  saw  no  other  remedy  for 
illicit  distilleries,  but  the  renewal  of  that 
law,  which  would  have  proved  efiectual, 
if  continued  in  force. 

Mr.  French,  on  the  contrary,  depre- 
cated the  renewal  of  that  law  as  most  op* 
pressive,  the  county  of  Cavan  having  at 
one  time  35,000/.  penalties  to  pay. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Peel,  the 
House  divided  on  the  question  for  the 
Speaker  to  leave  the  chair.  For  the  ques*- 
tion  1 10 ;  Against  it  36,  Majority  74.— « 
The  House  then  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  Bill. 

American  Loyalists.]  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  moved,  *'  That  the  Report  which, 
upon  the  1st  of  March  last,  was  made  from 
the  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to 
consider  of  the  Report  which,  upon  the 
25lh  of  March  1812,  was  made  from  the 
Committee  dn  the  petition  of  the  several 
persons  whose  names  are  thereto  sub- 
scribed, on  behalf  of  themselves,  or  others^ 
whose  claims  have  been  judged  good  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  the  43d  year  of 
his  Majesty's  reign,  intituled,  '  An  Act 
for  appointing  commissioners  for  distri- 
buting the  money  stipulated  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  under  the 
convention  made  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  said  United  States,  among  the  persons 
having  claims  to  compensation  out  of  such 
money ,^'  and  who  were  empowered  to  re- 
port their  observations  thereupon,,  might 
be  read  ;"  and  the  same  being  read ;  the 
hon.  gentleman  rose,  he  said,  to  nM>ve» 
"  That  the  petitioners  have  established 
such  a  case  as  forms  an  equitable  ground 
for  parliamentary  relief."  It  was  well 
known,  that  before  the  war  with  America^ 
in  177 6y  great  debts  were  due  f>om  the 
Americans  to  this  country.  A  provision 
was  made  by  the  treaty  oi  Paris,  that  th« 
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American  coarte  should  be  open  to  tho^e 
claims  of  British  subjects;  but  notwith- 
standing that  treaty,  those  claims  were 
not  allowed  to  be  entertained  by  the 
American  courts  of  justice.  Remon* 
strances  to  'the  ministers  of  this  country 
accordingly  took  place,  in  consequence  of 
which  there  was  another  treaty  entered 
into  with  the  American  goirernment, 
called  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity,  and 
Commerce,  and  those  claims  were  pot  into 
a- state  of  adjustment;  but  before  any  final 
decision  was  come  to  on  them,  it  happened 
that  a  war  broke  out  with  France,  and  in 
consequence  of  some  illegal  captures  of 
American  vessels  having  been  made,  (he 
consideration  of  the  former  claims  had 
been  interrupted,  so  that  no  adjustment 
had  taken  place  from  1782  to  1800.  He 
hoped)  however,  that  from  the  claims  hav- 
ing been  so  long  disregarded,  no  member 
would  suppose  that  the  importance  or  jus- 
tice of  them  was  lessened.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  it  ought  to  add  to  their 
weight.  The  merchants  here  who  had 
these  claims  had  repeatedly  pressed  them 
on  the  consideration  of  ministers,  and  had 
shewn  that  they  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  2,000,000/.  In  consequence  of 
.these  applications,  another  treaty  had 
been  entered  into,  and  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  the  claim^i  and 
to  determine  on  their  validity.  Those 
commissioners  had  agreed  to  take,  in  lieu 
of  the  sum  of  2,000,000/.  a  compensation 
very  much  below  that  sum,  viz.  600,000/. 
but  this  was  done  without  any  application 
to,  or  consent  given  by  the  claimants. 
They  in  consequence  remonstrated ,  and 
told  ministers  they  had  been  deeply  in- 
jured. Mr.  Addington,  who  was  then  the 
prime  minister,  advised  them  not  to  bring 
forward  their  claims  at  that  time,  and  he 
would  take  care  tbeyshould  not  suffer  by 
their  forbearance.  This  convention  had 
been  made  just  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  ministers,  from  a 
fear  of  being  drawn  into  fresh  hostilities 
with  the  First  Consul,  if  thev  insisted  on 
the  Americans  instmntly  ralfilling  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  had  induced  Mr.  Ad- 
djngton  to  advise  the  merchants  of  this 
country  to  forego,  at  that  time,  pressing 
any  farther  their  claims,  in  which  they 
had  incurred  a  loss  of  840,000/.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  well  known  the  sovereign 
had,  in  certain  cases,  a  right  to  wave  the 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  particular 
subjects,  where  the  grand  and  essential 
interests  of  the  atate  came  in  competition 
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with  them,  and  demanded  a  preference; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  tine  always  under* 
stood,  that  the  subjects,  so  obliged  to  gire 
way,  had  an  undoubted  claim  to  remih 
neration  from  the  public,  whose  intereiis 
they  had  been  obliged  to  giTe  way  to. 
The  aniouni  of  the  illegal  captures  from 
the  Americans  was  stated  to  be  l,4OO,O00t 
and  this  had  been  so  mixed  up  with  th< 
American  claims  from  the  merchants  here, 
as  to  induce  the  commissioners  to  strike  i 
balance  of  600,000/.  for  the  claims  of  the 
nterchants ;  and  as  this  had  been  done  to 
forward  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
state,  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
merchants  having  individual  claims  on 
America,  the  question  was,  whethermi* 
nisters,  by  having  sanctioned  the  act  of 
the  commissioners,  in  thus  blending  tbe 
claims  of  individuals  with  those  msde 
against  the  state,  and  thus  striking  a  balance 
between  thom,  had  not  given  the  strongeit 
proof>  that  nothing  but  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  the  state,  had  induced  them  to  do 
so ;  and  having  done  this  for  the  interests 
of  the  state,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
claimants,  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
expect  to  be  remunerated  from  the  public 
purse.  He  knew  it  bad  been  auggesled, 
that  the  loss  had  been  occasioned  by  ^r, 
and  that  losses  by  war  were  not  compen- 
sated ;  but  it  might  be  recollected,  tbst 
this  claim  had  been  of  many  years'  stsnd* 
ing,  and  by  being  mixed  up  with  tbe 
claims  against  government  fbr  illegal  csp- 
tures,  with  which  the  merchants,  who  htd 
those  claims  long  before  the  war,  had  no- 
thing to  do,  this  loss  had  ensaed  by  tbe 
act  of  the  government,  and  not  by  soy 
consequence  of  the  war;  for  those  claims 
bad  accrued  many  years  before  the  war 
commenced.  In  the  cases  of  Florida  an^ 
Georgia,  and  the  settlers  on  the  Musqoitto 
shores,  compensations  had  been  made; 
and  it  was  universally  al^wed,  that  where, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  state,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  was  given  up,  com- 
pensations ought  to  be,  and  had  generally 
been  made.  Whatever  the  House  might 
think  proper  to  give,  either  on  the  ground 
of  compensation  or  relief,  the  clai meats 
would  be  ready  thankfully  to  accept:  and 
in  a  case  of  so  much  hardship,  and  where 
the  loss  had  been  sustained  for  ao  long  s 
time,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the 
House  being  interposed  in  AiTOur  of  the 
suffering  claimants.  He  coochided  by 
moving,  ''That  the  pelitiotters  have  es- 
tablished such  a  case  as  forms  an  equitable 
ground  for  parliamentary  reUef.'^ 
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T1i«  Ckmedhr  ^ihc  EaDckequeramA,  tlmt 
the  propotitioD  laid  down  by  \tt  boo.  and 
kfluriwd  genUeBMD  was  this :  that  if  go- 
ferameiH  faiM  io  obtnining  from  a  fo- 
reiga  state,  relief  for  its  own  sul^ects.  wbo 
were  softrers  from  the  acts  of  sach  foreign 
state,  those  subiects  were  entitled  to  re- 
lief nd  compensation  •  from  parliament. 
The  claimants  compktned»  that  they  rnif- 
fercd  losses  by  the  coavention  between 
the  two  conntries,  for  which  they  should 
bate  foil  compensation.  Tvro  points  to 
consider  were :  first,  whether  goyemment 
was  jasttfied  in  conclodtng  the  treaty  of 
1HQ2,  without  obtMing  the  Ml  relief: 
and  secondly,  whether  the  public  was  now 
beaud  to  make  good  all  the  losses:  bat 
the  £rst  branch  had  been  given  up.  The 
treaty  of  1802  put  the  cbimaou  in  the 
tame  state  as  tbey  were  in  after  the  peace 
of  1784,  which  stipulated,  that  no  onlaw- 
liil  inspedioKnts  should  be  put  in  the  way 
sf  claimantsia  cither  coontry  respectiTely ; 
besides  whicb,  there  had  been  since  ob- 
taioed  for  them,  a  specific  som  as  a  com- 
pensation. Six  howlred  thousand  pounds 
certainly  were  not  ail  that  was  claimed  ; 
bat  it  did  appear  from  Mr.  Glassferd's 
letter,  that  the  claimants  would  rather  re- 
ceive any  sum,  than  an  indefinite  claim 
00  the  American  government  under  all 
Uie  circumstances.  The  recognition  of 
such  a  claim  as  the  present  might  open  a 
wide  door  to  similar  requests,  and  might 
lead  to  the  veating  of  British  money  in 
foreign  funds,  in  the  view  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  event  of  hostilities.  The  ob- 
ttining  a  specific  sum  was  deemed  more 
important  thsm  the  recovery  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  which  could  have  been  but 
a  hopeless  remedy.  When  America,  at 
the  peace,  became  an  independent  state, 
ibe  law  of  nations  applied  to  all  transac- 
tioas  coQoeming  her  just  the  same  as  to 
other  countries.  In  the  case  of  the  Swe- 
dish convoy  there  was  a  difference,  as  the 
Property  became  the  right  of  the  captors. 
The  (|«estion  of  the  Spanish  claims  rested 
<lto  on  difierant  grounds.  On  the  whole, 
he  thought  that  acceding  to  these  claims 
woold  tend  to  much  inconvenience^  which 
conld  not  bu  prevanttd. 

Sir  Ihomoi  Baring  said,  that  he  diflTered 
^tirely  firom  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sal  down;  and  m  thought 
^  right  bon.  gentleman  must  have  done 
|reat  violence  to  his  feelings,  to  oppose  to 
jwt  and  enuitable  a  claim.— He  said  he 
1^  coma  down  to  the  House  vrithoot  any 
i^Mf  on  what  grooiid  this  motion  ^uld  be 


opposed.  He  restated  the  facts  which 
had  been  detailed,  and  observed,  that  when- 
ever the  claimants  had  been  questioned 
by  lord  Granville  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
commutation  they  would  accept,  their 
minimum  was  always  two  millions.  The 
claims,  he  remarked,  were  originally  five 
millions,  and  the  ground  on  wrbich  the  pe- 
titioners now  came  forward,  was,  that  the 
public  ought  not  to  obtain  the  advantages 
they  bad  obtained,  at  the  ezpence  of  indi- 
viduab.  The  hon.  baronet  read  a  passage 
from  a  letter  of  lord  Grenvtile,  in  order  to 
shew,  that  the  construction  put  upon  the 
article  io  the  treaty  of  1782  by  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
not  correct.  The  sum  of  600,000/.  could 
only  have  been  accepted  by  the  British 
government  in  compensation  for  a  claim 
so  much  larger,  on  national  ground,  and 
with  a  view  to  other  political  considera- 
tions. He  had  himself  no  interest  in  the 
determination  of  this  question,  but  he  con* 
ceived  that  a  strong  claim  of  equity  had 
been  made  out  for  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  With  respect  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as 
to  the  courts  of  law  being  open  in  both 
states,  he  begged  to  observe,  that  lord 
Hawkesbury,  in  the  negociation  of  1802, 
considered  the  compromise  then  entered 
into  as  the  real  settlement  of  the  claim  in 
question. 

Mr.  ^.  Smiih  said,  he  never  rose  from 
the  consideration  of  any  case  with  a 
stronger  conviction  of  its  justice,  than  from 
that  of  the  Petition  of  the  present  claim- 
ants. The  case  of  the  Swedish  captors 
was,  he  contended,  substantially  the  same 
as  that  before  the  House,  though  some 
technical  difference  might  be  stated  by 
some  better  jus-publicist  than  himself. 
By  the  convention  of  1794,  the  British 
claimants  on  America,  and  the  American 
claimants  on  this  country  were  put  on  the 
same  footing,  while  in  pursuance  of  it,  the 
American  claimants  received  the  amount 
of  the  whole  of  what  was  due  to  them,  and 
our  own  claimanu  only  600,000/.  in  lien 
of  two  millions.  It  was  derogatory  to  the 
national  honour  to  suppose  that  this  was 
permitted,  unless  for  the  sake  of  some 
preponderant  advantage  to  the  country. 
And  were,  then,  individuals  to  suffer  tor 
the  good  of  the  community  without  being 
indemnified?  He  admitted  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Spanish  claimants,  Mr.  Pitt 
would  not  allow  the  right  of  the  claimants, 
which  was  urged  by  them,  but  the  remu- 
neration of  these  clnimanu^  was  brought 
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forirard  to  support  the  capture  of  the  four 
Spanish  frigates,  one  of  the  worst  acts  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  luiininistration.  A  disadvantage 
these,  claimants  laboured  under  was,  that 
their  case  was  suffered  to  remain  on- 
heard  until  it  was  forgotten,  and  then 
the  claimants,  having  lost  even  the  sup- 
port of  hope,  had  to  come  forward,  though 
in  reality  with  a  tenfold  claim  on  public 
favour,  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  The  petitioners  had  not 
only  suffered  very  considerable  loss,  but 
all  that  an:}^iety  which  proceeded  from 
protracted  delay,  and  hope  long  deferred. 
Nothing  appeared  to  him  to  be  urged 
against  the  motion  but  a  dubious  point  of 
national  law,  which  could  not  be  applied  to 
the  consideration  of  an  equitable  claim. 

Mr.  Baihurst  opposed  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  the  British  government 
had  ineffectually  done  all  that  was  in  its 
power  to  enforce  the  demand  of  the  claim- 
ants who  were  now  left  to  what  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  futile  remedy  of  applica- 
tion to  the  republican  courts  of  justice. 
He  thought  if  the  claims  were  acquiesced 
in,  that  a  precedent  would  be  formed 
which  would  entitle  all  those  who  might 
become  sufferers  by  the  improvidence  of 
the  government  of  the  day,  to  come  for- 
ward, and  make  a  demand  of  this  nature 
from  any  succeeding  government,  which 
he  could  not  consider  in  any  light  but  that 
of  a  great  hardship.  He  was  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  case  of  the  present  claim- 
ants was  one  of  great  severity,  but  still  he 
must  express  it  as  his  decided  opinion, 
that  they  had  no  claim  upon  the  liberality 
of  parliament.  This  being  his  opinion,  he 
should  conclude  by  moving  the  previous 
ijuestion. 

Mr.  WhUbrtad  reprobated  in  very  point- 
ed terms  the  main  ground  on  which  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  refused  his  compliance  with  the 
motion,  namely,  that  the  sum  demanded 
was  large  :  if  the  claim  was  just,  and  these 
unfortunate  individuals  were  deprived  of 
their  due,  the  more  enormous  the  amount, 
the  more  flagrant  was  the  injustice,  the 
more  severe  the  cruelty  of  continuing  to 
deprive  them  of  their  right.  He  thought 
that  if  precedent  were  formed  by  ac- 
quiescing in  the  present  claims*  no  valid 
objection  could  be  grounded  upon  such  a 
circumstance.  If  ever  there  was  a  claim 
which  had  a  paramount  right  to  be  attend* 
ed  to,  it  was  one  like  the  present*  where 
>he  interest  of  the  claimants  had  been  sa- 
crificed to  the  public  welfare.    I^  might. 
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indeed,  be  objected,  that  to  acquiesce  in 
it  would  be  to  open  a  door  to  specnlatioo, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  the  precedent  that 
would  be  established,  a  person  disposed  to 
speculate  in  the  French  funde  might,  in 
the  event  of  their  failure,  conae  forward  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  complaint 
of  his  imperial  majesty  having    broken 
faith,  and  sue  for  compensation.     But  this 
would  not  be  a  case  wliich  coold  rest  upon 
such  a  precedent.    The  claimants  rested 
their  pretensions  on  the  best  principles  of 
national  honour  and  national  justice.    la 
looking  at  the  claims  advanced,  and  at  the 
peculiar  difficulties  under  which  the  claim- 
ants laboured,  gentlemen  seemed  to  forget 
that  there  did  not  exist  at  that  period  any 
funded  system  in  America.  Lord  Grenvifle 
had  said,  when  remonstrances  were  made 
against,  and  indemnity  required  for,  the 
illegal  captures  made  by  the  ships  of  this 
country,  that  he  was  ready  to  discuss  the 
subject,  when  the  debts  due  to  private  fo- 
dividuals  were  paid*    This  doctrine  he 
maintained,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  government  to  support  and  enforce 
the  claims  of  those  who  had  acted  under 
the  direct  sanction  and  guarantee  of  its  pro- 
tection.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of  lord 
Hawkesbury?     He    accepted    600,000^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  claimants,  be- 
cause they  could  not,  in  justice  and  equity, 
give  up  the  sum  to  which  their  right  was 
uncontested,     and    which    amounted   to 
1,400,000/.    The  agreement  between  the 
two  governments  was  strictly  (reciprocal, 
and  if  that  of  America  had  broken  faith,  it 
formed  no  reason  why  individuals  sbonld 
suffer.  He  could  not  admit  that  there  were 
two  points  to  be  considered,  as  had  beeo 
observed,  first  the  magnitude  of  the  sum ; 
and  secondly,  the  equitable  nature  of  the 
claim.    That  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
vas  one  which,  he  trusted,  would  never  be 
sanctioned  by  an  English  legislature.  The 
first  consideration  was  the  equity  of  the 
case  ;  and  if  that  were  clearly  established, 
it  mattered  not  what  might  be  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sum.    If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons proceeded  otherwise,  be  should  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  it  would  at  once  be- 
come bankrupt  in  resources  and  bankropt 
in  honour. 

Mr.  fFt76acforce  supported  the  motion  in 
an  argumentative  speech.  Whether  be 
considered  the  claims  as  those  of  indivi* 
duals,  or  as  connected  with  the  state,  they 
were  eoually  entitled  to  relief.  Accord- 
ing to  Vattel,  sovereigns  might  dispose  ot 
the  property  of  the  sutgep^  bat  thsa  '^ 
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became  the  daty  of  the  goyernment  to  pro- 
Tide  indemnity,  and  to  give  satisfactory 
compensation.    In  the  agreement  made  by 
lord  Hawkesbory,  to  take  the  600,000/. 
withoQt  the   consent  of   the   ^claimants, 
whiUt  they  demanded  l  ,400,(K)0/.  he  could 
discover  nothing  like  indemnity  or  com- 
pensation :  he  combated  the  arguments  of 
bis  ri^ht  bon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had 
been  imposed  upon,  for  he  was  sure  he 
woald  ever  be  foremost  to  concede  what 
was  actually  doe,  provided  it  was  consis- 
tent with  his  duty  to  the  country.    The 
present  was  a  question  of  right  and  not  of 
policy,  and  if  the  sum  of  money  demand- 
ed was  large  for  the  country  to  pay,  it  was 
large  fur  the  individuals  to  be  deprived  of. 
He  referred  to  the  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  contended   that  the  British  govern- 
ment bad  not  done  all  that  became  a  great 
and  generous  nation.      The    claim    was 
equitabte,   and  although  the    petitioners 
night  require  much  mor«,  their  patience 
bad  been  exhausted,  their  fortunes  had 
been  ruined,  and  they  now  were  wilhng 
to  take  any  thing  that  would  be  offered. 
He  ridiculed  the  futile  remedy  of  apply- 
ing to  the  American  courts  when  docu- 
ments were  lost,  witnesses  dead,  and  hosti- 
lities pending.     He  deprecated  a  refusal 
of  the  claims ;  those  who  made  them  came 
forward  relying,  perhaps,  more  on  the  li- 
berality than  the  justice  of  parliament,  with 
spirits  worn  down  and  exhausted^  suAring 
ander  that  **  hope  deferred  which  maketh 
tbe  heart  sick  ;"  and  he  trusted  they  were 
not  doomed  to  experience  ultimate  disap- 
pointment. 

Lord  Catikreagh  was  quite  disposed  to 
admit,  that  if  the  justice  of  the  claims 
were  once  established,  the  magnitude  of 
the  sirai  claimed  could  form  no  objection 
to  iu  being  granted ;  but  he  could  not 
recognise  the  justice  of  it»  nor  could  he 
tdmit  that  liberality  was  a  tirtue  which 
parliament  could  exercise  in  granting 
withoot,  at  the  same  time,  becoming 
gailty  of  rery  great  injustice  to  the  public. 
If*  moraorer,  they  did  exercise  such 
liberality^  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
preclude  the  goTemment  from  hereafter 
catering  into  any  contract  with  a  foreign 
*^<  on  bcbtlf  of  peraons  of  this  realm 
^ingtoit;  and  thua  a  few  indiTiduals 
would  be  now  served  at  the  ezpence  of  a 
fotore  injury  to  a  considerable  class  in 
Mciety.  ^  It  had  been  asaerted,  that  there 
^ai  manifest  injustice  in  tbe  debu  on  one 
aide  being  paid,  while  on  the  other  ao 


heavy  a  loss  was  suffered  to  be  incurred. 
On  this  he  had  to  remark,  that  the  state 
bad  become  debtor  in  this  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  government  had  authorised  the  cap- 
ture of  American  vessels,  and  they  were 
accordingly  bound  to  make  compensation; 
but  tbe  claims  now  brought  forward  were 
founded  on  transactions  between  indivi- 
duals, transactions  with  which  the  govern- 
ment had  no  necessary  concern,  and  with 
respect  to  which  they  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  made  any  further  stipulation, 
however  anxious  they  might  be  to  do  so, 
wiih  the  American  government  on  be- 
half of  the  persons  concerned,  than  that 
the  courts  of  law  in  the  United  States 
should  be  open  to  them.  If  it  were  to  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule  that  a  government 
should  never  go  to  war  without  incurring 
such  a  responsibility  as  they  must  incur  if 
the  present  claims  were  just,  that  would 
be  little  short  of  an  effectual  prohibition  to 
go  to  war  at  all.  In  the  present  instance, 
he  would  repeat,  the  one  agreement  was 
between  state  and  state,  the  other  between 
individual  and  individual;  it  was  true  the 
American  government  had  guarantied  tbe 
present  claimants  at  tbe  instance  of  this 
government,  and  it  reflected  much  dis- 
grace on  them  that  they  had  not  folfiiled 
what  they  had  thus  undertaken,  but  no 
stigma  could  attach  to  the  government 
here,  who  had  done  all  they  were  bound 
to  do  in  interfering  as  they  had  done. 
There  was  no  ground  for  assuming  that 
when  by  their  voluntary  exertions  they 
bad  procured  600,000/.  the  balance  which 
remained  should  be  necessarily  charged  on 
the  country  ;  he  conceived,  therefore, 
that  hia  hon. .  friend  had  gone  too  far  in 
requiring  from  the  liberality  of  tbe  Hooae 
ao  acquiescence  in  the  claims  now  pre- 
ferred. As  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  if 
that  were  acknowledged  it'Would,  as  he 
had  already  observed,  tie  op  thelianda  of 
government  from  any  beneficial  interfe- 
rence with  a  foreign  state  on  behalf  of  the 
mercantile  classes  of  the  community. 

Mr.  FnuUay  spoke  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion. He  felt  for  the  situation  of  the 
claimants,  a  very  great  number  of  whom 
he  represented ;  but  he  felt  more  for  the 
joatice  and  honour  of  parliament  Upon 
an  attentive  consideration  of  their  case  he 
could  conceive  none  that  had  more  equita- 
ble foundations, 

Mr.  Marryai  observed,  that  in  qaes- 
tions  of  this  nature,  respecting  claims  of 
individuals,  the  members  of  that  House 
were  always  exposed  to  m  coasidefible 
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deal  of  prirate  solicitation.  After  bestow* 
ing  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject, 
he  must  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  claim  was  not  well  founded.  He  would 
ask,  what  was  tbe  real  value  of  those  debts 
acknowledged  doe  in  1782,  bot  of  which 
not  a  £arthing  had  been  recei?ed  in  1794. 
Yet  it  was  on  account  of  those  bad  debts 
that  600,000/.  had  been  obtained  in  1794, 
but  that  was  now  sought  to  be  made  a 
foundation  for  a  much  larger  claim  upon 
this  country.  He  thought  that  many 
other  merchants  who  had  sufiered  by  the 
ill  faith  of  foreign  goirernments,  had  an 
equal  right  to  claim  compensation  from 
the  government  of  this  country. 

Mr*  Ijockkart  replied,  that  if  the  debts 
had  become  desperate  in  1794,  America 
on  that  account  owed  a  reparation  to  this 
country,  which  if  government  did  not 
think  proper  to  insist  upon,  individnals 
ought  not  to  suffer  upon  that  account. 

The  Honse  then  divided.  For  the  mo- 
tion, 87  :  Against  It,  100  c  Majority  IS. 

Leathir  Tax.  1  Mr.  Bemm  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  repealing 
the  Tax  on  Leather. 

Tbe  Ckancelhr  of  ike  Exchequer  opposed 
the  motion.  He  contended  that  the  re* 
peal  could  not  produce  any  public  benefit, 
bttt  would  only  be  advantageous  to  a  few 
individuals.  A  much  greater  alleviation 
would  be  produced  by  the  repeal  of  other 
taxes,  such  as  the  tax  on  booses  and  win- 
dows, or  that  on  coals,  which  operated 
with  a  grievous  inequality  in  the  metro- 
polis. He  had  every  hope  of  the  most 
Beneficial  results  from  the  plan  of  finance 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
the  House,  but  at  present  the  eonntry  was 
far  from  being  able  to  spare  any  df  the 
existing  revenue,  which  in  i\kt  last  year 
fell  short  of  sixty  millions,  whereas  in  the 
preceding  one  it  had  amoonted  to 
6l,SO0,O00l.  This,  however,  was  not  a 
■object  for  alarm,  as  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  temporary  caoses;  bot  it 
ihowed  the  necessity  ot  resisting  private 
■olidtations  ibr  tbe  repeal  of  a  tax  which 
was  as  little  bnrdensome  as  any  that  coakl 
be  mbititnted  for  it  Previoos  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  that  excellent  per- 
■OB  bad  it  in  contemplation  to  lay  a  tax 
on  private  breweries;  and  though  all 
who  heard  him  were  well  Bcqaainted  with 
the  amiable  alMl  beneroleni  character  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  and  his  nnwillingness  to  in- 
crease any  prwofe  on  the  poor,  yet  he 
fand  thoapit  of  impowng  tbia  tax  on  pri- 
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vate  breweries  in  the  nature  of  a  liceooc, 
at  5s.  a  head  of  each  person  in  a  family. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
he  thought  the  tax  would  have  borne 
too  hard  upon  the  poor,  and  Conceived 
the  present  would  be  of  milder  operation. 
The  evidence,  as  far  as  he  had  esaoMned  it, 
appeared  to  him  to  establish  ground  for 
varying  the  mode  of  collecting  the  dmjr 
rather  than  repealing  the  tax.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  tanners  had  suffsred,  aod 
the  distress  of  the  shoemakers  arose  from 
the  general  stat^  of  trade  and  not  from  tbe 
pressure  of  the  tax.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  revival  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
continent  would  effect  what  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  likely  to  do. 
The  want  of  Sooth  American  hides  did  oot 
arise  from  the  tax,  but  from  the  troubles 
in  the  river  Plate.  The  deficiency  ststed 
to  exist  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  was  al- 
ways the  case  with  a  new  tax,  and  be, 
therefore,  only  asked  for  one  year's  trial 
of  It,  seeing  that  artificial  combination 
and  other  causes  now  tended  to  decrease 
the  amount. 

liord  Althorpe  recapitulated  some  parts 
of  the  evidence  as  substantiating  the  (txtt 
which  had  been  advanced  in  opposition  to 
tho  tax,  and  charged  ministers  with  hafiog 
carried  it  at  a  late  period  of  the  last  seuioo, 
by  a  mejority  of  eight,  when  mo^t  of  the 
members  had  left  town.  The  tanners  now 
appealed  from  that  decision  of  a  part  of 
the  House  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
House,  and  as  far  as  the  matter  had  gone 
thsit  judgment  was  'n  their  favour.  Were 
ministers  to  proceed  as  they  had  done  with 
respect  to  this  tax  in  other  instancei,  it 
would  be  virtually  to  take  tbe  right  of  Uxa« 
tion  out  of  the  hands  of  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons altogether. 

Mr.  G,  PhilUpt  supported  the  motion. 
The  present  tax  he  considered  highly  ob- 
jectionable; it  was  at  variance  with  tbe 
true  principle  of  taxation,  as  the  som 
which  it  produced  to  the  Treasury  bors  no 
proportion  to  that  which  it  took  out  of  tbe 
pockets  of  the  people,  on  the  lowest  orders 
of  whom  it  foil  with  the  greatest  seventy. 

Lord  GsiflSsre^  said,  he  was  convioced, 
if  his  right  hon.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  conceived,  that,  by  s  re- 
peal  of  the  tax,  he  would  be  substantially 
acting  as  tbe  poor  man's  friend,  he  would 
most  gladly  perform  so  agreeable  a  ptr^ 
•f  his  duty :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
thought  the  House  ought  to  consider,  «h^ 
iher  the  country  ooukl  spare  such  a  per* 
lion  of  its  revenue ;  for  if  this  principle 
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of  tenderness  were  admitted  here»  it  mifht 
with  equal  propriety  be  extended  to  otner 
taxes,  of  a  far  more  oppressive  nature.  In 
coDsiderin^  the  operation  of  the  tax,  it 
was  not  fair  to  look  only  to  the  shoes  of 
the  poor  man.  Perhaps,  on  an  individual 
pair  of  shoes,  the  duty  might  be  higher 
tbsn  on  a  single  pair  worn  by  a  rich  man ; 
hot  iben  they  ought  to  consider  that  the 
weaiihy  person  consumed  a  much  greater 
<]iuntity,  and  consequently  paid  to  a  larger 
amount.  And,  when  they  recollected  the 
qoaotity  of  leather  used  in  carriages,  sad- 
iery,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  which 
wealth  alone  made  use  of,  it  became  a 
very  nice  question,  whether  the  tax  did 
oot  fall  as  equally  on  the  rich  man,  as  any 
other  which  could  be  devised.  The  argu- 
ment of  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  no  duty 
bad  been  imposed  on  leather  since  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  worthy  of  par- 
iicttiar  attention.  For,  in  selecting  an  ar- 
ticle for  a  new  tax,  he  thought  it  was  a 
fair  criterion  of  its  propriety,  when  it  ap- 
peared, that,  for  more  than  100  years,  it 
bad  not  been  meddled  with.  The  great 
plea  of  those  who  opposed  the  tax  was, 
tbat  they  wished  to  reHeve  the  poor  man; 
bot  the  duty  had  now  lasted  sufficiently 
long,  if  not  to  produce  the  full  benefit  to 
the  revenue,  yet  long  enough  to  permit 
tbe  manufacturer  to  impose  the  additional 
cbsrge  on  the  consumer.  And,  therefore, 
is  this  period,  when  increased  exertion 
wu  necessary,  and  when  the  difficulty  of 
finding  new  taxes  was  greatly  augmented, 
if  ihey  repealed  the  leather  tax,  they 
^oold  be  obliged  to  lay  another  equally 
oppressive,  without  affording  any  relief  to 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  Under  these 
circamstances;  he  should  not  be  doing  his 
duty  to  the  House  and  to  the  public,  if  he 
did  not  strongly  represent  the  oecesaity 
of  continuing  this  tax. 

I/>rd  MUien  expressed  in  strong  terms, 
bii  diiapprobation  of  the  pertinacity  ma- 
nifested by  ministers  on  this  occasion.  He 
considerea  it  no  longer  a  question  between 
the  people  and  parliament,  but  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  House  having  ex- 
preiied  an  opinion  that  the  Ux  shonld  be 
repealed,  it  wai  the  duty  of  ministers  to 


give  way  to  their  voice.  Tax  Bills  ought 
'  to  be  carried  through  the  House,  not  by 
three,  or  four,  or  five  voices,  but  by  con- 
siderable majorities ;  if  they  were  not,  the 
people  would  never  bear  their  burthen 
with  cheerfulness.  He  hoped  the  House, 
on  the  present  occasion,  would  compel 
mifitsters  to  return  to  that  practice  which 
had  always  hitherto  prevailed. 

Mr.  W.  Smuh  said,  that  for  the  thirty 
years  which  he  had  been  in  that  House, 
he  never  recollected  a  single  tax,  carried 
originally  by  so  small  a  majority,  jand  the 
repeal  afterwards  called  for  by  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  Beeie,  which  waa  ulti- 
mately persisted  in  by  ministers. 

Mr.  A.  Baring  said;  it  was  evident  the 
country  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  bear 
taxation,  it  mattered  not  whether  it  fell 
on  the  shoes  or  stockings.  He  had  read 
attentively  all  the  documents  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  he  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer,  that  the  tax  was  as  little  liable  to 
objection  as  any  other  that  could  be  pro- 
posed. No  great  bodies  of  the  people  had 
petitioned  against  the  measure ;  all  the 
remonstrances  came  from  th6  tannery  cur- 
riers, &c.  who  laboured  under  an  entire 
miatake  as  to  the  injury  they  were  likely 
to  receive  from  the*  tax.  He  had  con- 
versed with  persons  connected  with  those 
tniides,  who  nad  stated  their  opinion,  that 
the  tax  would  not  operate  against  them. 
And  it  was  plain  that  it  would  not,  as  it 
did  not  enconrage  any  foreign  nation  to 
rival  OS  in  the  manufacture  abroad,  nor  did 
it  tend  to  decrease  the  consumption  at 
home ;  for  he  did  not  suppose  it  would 
be  argued,  that  the  tax  would  compel 
people  to  go  without  shoes. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
appeared—Ayes,  120;  Noes,  125;  Ma* 
jority  against  the  second  reading,  5. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  to  repeal  the 
Leather  Tax  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months. 

Copt  of  tbb  Roman  Catbouc  Rbuip 
Bill,  as  ambndsd  by  thb  Coiivittbb.] 
The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  as  amend* 
ed  by  the  Committee,  wai  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  is  as  follows : 
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'    A  BILL 

[as  amended  by  the  Committee] 

To  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Dis- 
qualifications, under  which  His  Majesty's  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Subjects  now  labour. 


N.  B.'  The  Clauses  (No.  1   to  No,  20  inclusive)  were  added  by 

the  Committee. 
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xiwill^nMSSUi  the  Protestant  Saccession  to  the  Crown  it,  by 
the  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  the  better  se- 
curing the  liberties  of  the  People,  established  permanently  and 
inviolably  > 

And  whereas  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Doctrine,  Discipline  and  Gorernment  thereof,  and 
likewise  the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  tbe 
Doctrine,  Discipline  and  Government  thereof,  are  established  per- 
manently  and  inviolably : 

And  whereas  it  would  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  same, 
and  strengthen  our  free  Constitution,  of  which  they  are  an  essen- 
tial part,  if  the  Civil  and  Military  Disqualifications,  under  wbich 
his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  now  labour,-  were  re- 
moved .* 

And  whereas,  after  due  consideration  of  the  Petitions  of  the  said 
Boman  Catholics,  it  appears  highly  advisable  to  communicate  to 
them  the  blessings  of  our  free  form  of  Government;  and,  with  a 
view  to  put  an  end  to  all  religious  jealousies  between  his  Majesty's 
Subjects,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  animosities  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  coun« 
tries  may  be  bound  together,  in  all  times  (o  come,  by  the  same 
privileges,  and  the  same  interest,  in  defence  of  their  common  Li- 
berties and  Government,  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  British 
Empire. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

That  it  may  be  Enacted  ;  flsOl  it  it  QEnacttD,  by  The  KING's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
SSfc  RriSiJI^rinSd^*'^^**™®"*  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  THAT, 
m«t*\Ji?*in°5ter*i«  ^*'ti  ^^^^  *"^  ^^^^^  *^®  passing  of  ihis  Act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
Suf  qiuuud,ttjioauiSS«ihcfor  oersous  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  to  sit  and  vote 
^"^^^'^  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  being  in  all  other  respects  duly 

qualified  so  to  sit  and  vote,  upon  making,  taking  and  subscribing, 
tbe  following  Declaration  and  Oath,  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Aile- 
giance.  Abjuration  and  Supremacy,  and  instead  of  making  ta^ 
subscribing  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  and  against 
the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  instead  of  swearing  and  subscribing 
the  Formula  now  by  Law  required ; 

oATii.    ,  ^«  I  if.  £.  do  hereby  declare.  That  I  do  profess  the  Rom^D 

**  Catholic  Religion ;  and  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  sweaf 
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"  that  I  will  be  faitbful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  hii 
''  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  and  Him  will  defend,  to 
''  the  utmost  of  my  power,  against  all  conspiracies  and  at- 
"  tempts  whatever,  that  shall  be  made  against  His  person 
''  crown  or  dignity  ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to 
"  disclose  and   make  known  to  His  Majenty  His  Heirs  and 
"  Successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies,  which 
may  be  formed  against  Him  or  them ;  and  I  do  faithfully 
promise  to  maintain  support  and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  the  Succession  of  the  Crown,  which  Succession, 
by  an  Act  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of 
"  the  Crown,  and  the  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties 
"  of  the  Subject,  is  and  stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  o( Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  Protestants  ;'  hereby  utterly  renouncing 
and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegiance  unto  any  other 
person,  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown  of 
"  this  R<:a1m  :  I  do  declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome;  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state 
or  potentate^  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority  or  pre-eminence,  directly 
or  indirectly,  within  this  Realm ;  I  do  further  declare, 
''  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  my  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce, 
*'  reject  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princes  excommuni- 
"  cated  by  the  Pope  or  Council,  or  by  the  Pope  and  Coun- 
'*  cil,  or  by  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  by  any 
"  authority  whatsoever,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
"  their  subjects,  or  any  person  whatsoever  :  I  do  swear,  that 
*'  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement 
"  and   arrangement  of    property   within  this  Realm,  as 
"  established  by  the  Laws  :    I  do  swear,  that  I  do  abjure, 
"  condemn  and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  impious,   the 
"  principle,  that  it  is  lawful  to  destroy  or  anyways  injure 
"  any  person  whatsoever,  for  or  under  the  pretence  of  such 
"  person  being  an  Heretic  :    I  do  declare  solemnly  before 
"  God,  that  I  believe  that  no  act,  in  itself.  Unjust  or  immoral, 
"  can  ever  be  justified  <or  excused  by  or  under  the  pretence 
'*  or  colour,  that  it  was  done,  either  for  the  good   of  the 
"  Church,  or   in  obedience  to  any  Ecclesiastical  power 
*'  whatsoever :  I  also  declare,  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the 
"  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  neither  am  I  thereby  required  to 
'*  believe  or  profess,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible ;  or  that  I  am 
**  bound  to  obey  any  order,  in  its  own  nature  immoral, 
"  though  the  Pope  or  any  Ecclesiastical  power  should  issue 
"  or  direct  such  order ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  it 
"  would  be  sinful  in  me,  to  pay  any  respect  or  obedience 
"  thereto  :  I  further  declare,  that  I  do  not  believe,  that  any 
"  sin  whatsoever  committed  by  me,  can  be  forgiven,  at  the 
"  mere  will  of  any  Pope  or  of  any  Priest,  or  any  person  or 
'*  persons  whatsoever ;  but  that  sincere  sorrow  K>r  past  sins, 
*'  a  firm  and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to 
"  atone  to  God,  are  previous  and  indispensable  requisites  to 
*'  establish  a  well  founded  expectation  of  forgiveness  ;  and 
"  that  any  person  who  receives  absolution  without  these 
"  previous  requisites,  so  far  from  obtainixig  thereby  any  re- 
"  mission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the  additional  guilt  of  violating 
*'  a  sacrament :  I  do  reject  and  detest,  as  an  unchristian  and 
*' impious  principle,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
"  heretics  or  infidels :    I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow  and 
"solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
(VOL.XXVI:)  (T) 
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«'  Church  Establishment,  for  ihe  purpose  of  sabttitatiDg  a 
"  Roman  Catholic  Establishment  in  its  stead  :  I  do  solemn* 
''  \y  swear,  that  I  will  not  use  any  privilegei  power,  or 
<'  influence,  whkh  I  do  now  or  may  hereafter  possess,  to 
"  overthrow  or  disturb  the  present  Church  Establishments 
«'  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  I  never  will,  by  soy 
"  conspiracy,  contrivance,  or  device  whatsoever,  abet  others 
"  in  any  attempt  to  overthrow  or  disturb  the  tame ;  aod 
<«  that  1  will  make  known  to  His  Majesty  Hit  Heirs  and 
"  Successors,  all  attempts,  plots,  or  conspiracies,  whether  at 
"  home  or  abroad,  which  shall  come  to  roy  knowledge,  for 
"  effecting  either  of  these  purposes^  I  do  solemnly,  in  the 
*•  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify  and  declare*  that  I  do 
"  swear  this  Oath  and  make  this  Declaration,  and  every 
'*  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words, 
"  without  any  evasion,  equivocation  or  mental  reservation 
"  whatever ;  and  without  any  dispensation  already  granted 
''  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  any 
"  person  whatever ;  and  without  thinking  that  I  am  or  can 
"  be  acquitted  before  God  or  man*  or  absolved  of  this  De- 
"  claration,  or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  an  v 
"  other  person  or  authority  whatsoever,  shall  dispense  with 
'*  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was  nail  and  void 
"  from  the  beginning.  So  help  me  GOD." 


!£!l';-?iS?SJ?JVr?2«.  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
iioinofMembenofpwiu.  persous  professmff  the  Roman  Catholic  Relijnon,  to  Tote  at  JUcc- 
of  Aji«c<«Bee.Abjar«d<M,or  tions  of  Members  to  serve  m  Parliament,  and  at  Elections  of  re- 
Mfremcr;  oresentative  Pocrs  of  Sco/tod,  and  to  be  enrolled  as  Freeholder! 

in  any  shires  or  stewartry  of  Scotland,  and  thereafter  to  vote  in  all 
proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Freeholders,  and  to  be  chosen  Prsiei 
or  Clerk  of  such  Courts,  and  to  be  chosen  Commissioner  or  Dele* 
gate  for  choosing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  any  dis* 
trict  of  Boroughs  in  Scotland,  being  in  all  other  respects  doly 
qualified  so  to  do,  upon  making  taking  and  subscribing,  either  in 
manner  by  this  Act  directed,  or  at  the  time  and  place  of  tendering 
their  votes,  before  the  Retaming  Officer  or  Officers  presiding  at 
such  Elections  (who  is  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  requirM  to 
receive  and  administer  the  same)  instead  of  the  Oaths  ot  Allegi- 
ance Abjuration  and  Supremacy,  and  instead  of  such  other  oath  or 
oaths^  declarations  or  formulas,  as  are  now  by  Law  required  to  be 
taken,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  by  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjecu 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  the  aforesaid  Declsra- 
tion  and  Oath  ;  and  also,  upon  taking  auch  other  oath  or  oaths  as 
may  now  be  lawfully  tendered,  to  any  person  or  persons  ofieriog 
to  vote  at  such  Elections  :  Provided  always.  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  disable  any  Person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  and  now  entitled  to  vote  at  such  Elections  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  from  voting  accordingly* 

AiidtohoidcifU»4Mimtrr  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  persons 
eS^iStm^p^S^^HiL  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  to  hold  exercise  and 
SiMu^If.iuatii;;';™?;^^^^^^^^  «nJoy  •»  Civil  and  Military  offices  or  places  of  trust  or  profit, 
2l^Vif*Jl'!AL*ft''.t5*^*  under  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  or  Successors;  except  as  hertinaficr 

romiBU,  or  other  o«n  or  ,  •^,.  ,■  i  .,    jv^ 

oiiat  M«  bf  lAv  repaired,     excepted;  upon  makmg  takmg  and  subscribmg  the  aforesaid  y^' 

claration  and  Oath,  instead  of  the  Oaths  and  Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation,  a  id  against  the  Invocation  of  Saints  and  in* 
stead  of  the  Formula  now  by  Law  required ;  and  instead  of  9^^^ 
other  Oath  or  Oaths  as  are  now  by  Law  required  to  be  taken  tor 
the  piirpose  aforesaid^  by  any  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  prof^Bis* 
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iiig  the  Roman  Catholic  Religioa ;  and   upon  taking  also  such 

other  oath  or  oaths  as  are  now  by  Law  required  to  be  taken,  by 

any  person  or  persons,  on  his  or  their  admission  into  any  sucn 

office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  respectively:  Provided  always,  II??*!^*"*?'**?^***  ***!!!f 

I  bat  nothing,  herein  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  ex-  u>rdiceeDerorLordcoinaki> 

tead,  to  enable  any  person,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  hold  and  en  LonT  ueutmiM  or  i^^'dc 

joy  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor.  Lord  Keeper  or  Lord  Com  Ki2/=we£c«.er«»rrf 

missioner  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Greni  Britaiat  or  of  Lord  Lieutenant, 

or  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  iSi  Ireland, 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  rorSr%*J!SS.rlS?SBJi« 
any  person,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  to  be   a  JSJb*]!'^?^,^ jiiJri'i'J'hy' 
meaiber  of  any  Lay  Body  Corporate,  and  to  bold  any  civil  office  or  th«Aci:  insead  uf  me  oatiu 

^1  ^A         *.  t!^»L         •  !•  !•  J         I  -L     of  Allegiance,  Abjurt'K»ii,io4 

place  of  trust  or  pront  therein,  upon  making  taking  and  subscrib-  supremicy.  Mdibe  Dpcun. 
ing  the  Declaration  and  Oath  aforesaid,  instead  of  the   Oaths  of  l^^'fiMoLT.TM.i.t'^ 
Allegiance,  Abjuration  or  Supremacy,  and  instead  of  the  Declara-  ^^jJSJ*™"**  "•**'' ^•'^ 
tioQ  against  Transubstantiation  and  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and 
iostead  of  the  Formula  now  by  law  required;  and  upon  taking 
also,  such  other  oath  or  oaths  as  may  now  by  law  be  required  to 
be  taken,  by  any  person  or  persons  becoming  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  such  Lay  Body  Corporate,  or  being  admitted  to  hold  any 
office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  within  the  same,  and   to  do  any 
Corporate  act,  and  vote  in  any  Corporate  election,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding: Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  ^oni^\ut^^;;^;;^^^^^^^Jl^^:^^ 
shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  dispense  with,  repeal  or "■»'•«»«»' «  orioeMbieRo. 

I.  r    i_      »  •      !•  r  .    Li-   •  •  ».  'r  «.      »«» C«thoHci  to  hold  wy 

alter  any  ot  the  Laws  now  m  force,  for  establishing  the  uniformity  oaceorriace«ftbevuted 
of  Public  Prayers  or  Administration  of  Sacraments,  in  the  United  orihe  cimreh'of  acoSuS!*  ' 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ena^Umd  and  Ireland,  or  to  enable  any  person 
or  persons,  otherwise  than  aa  they  are  now  by  Law  enabled,  to 
bold  eojoy  or  exercise  any  office,  benefice,  place  or  dignity,  of  in  ' 

or  belonging  to  the  said  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  or  any  place  or  office  whatever,  of  or  oraiiyptaeeiB«B7Eccksit» 
belonging  to  any  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  Judicature  ©f  ***'»*^~"*^J'^**^'*^•• 
thil  Realm ;  or  of  any  Court  of  Appeal  from,  or  review  of  the 
sentences  of  such  Court  or  Courts ;  or  of  or  belonging  to  any  Ca-  oriaaBy  caUi«draiarcon»- 
thedral.  or  to  any  Collegiate  or  Ecclesiastical  establishment  or  gi'.""*'**^"' " '"^'^ 
jbondation  within  the  same  ;  or  any  office  or  place  of  or  belong-  S^j'^^^^^'f*^^*"^ 
ing  to  any  of  the  Universities  of  this  Realm ;  or  any  office  or  ^'^ 

place  of  Provost,  Master,  Head  or  Fellow,  Tutor,  Scholar,  Student 
or  £xhibitiooer,  or  by  whatever  other  name  the  same  may  be 
called,  of  or  in  any  of  the  said  Universities,  upon  the  establish- 
ment or  fonodation  of  the  same  ;  or  of  or  belonging  to  the  Col-  Jjy^^JgyjJj^^ 
leges  of  fifoii,  WeUmmiier,  or  Winchester  ;  or  any  College  or  School  dTtloai     ^  ^ 

of  Koyal  or  Ecclesiastical  foundation  within  this  Realm  :  Provided  or  co  rxriciw  ny  lighc or 
«lio,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed ''***°^^^  ^ 
^  extend,  to  enable  any  person,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
^ligioD,to  exercise  any  right  of  Presentation  to  any  Ecclesiastical 
Benefice  whatsoever ;  and  that  in  every  case,  in  which  a  right  of 
^Presentation  is  or  shall  be  vested  in  a  person  professing  the  Roman 
pAibolic  Religion,  the  same  shall  be  and  continue  to  be  exercised 
tt  the  same  manner,  and  in  no  other,  than  is  now  by  Law  re- 
quired; save  and  except  where  such  right  of  Presentation  shall  ami  tiut  «iim  uy  mifU  of 
belong  to  any  office  in  the  gift  or  appointment  of  His  Majesty  iS^hSdt^IVm^'^^ 
His  Heirs  and  Successors ;  in  which  case,  if  such  office  shall  be  t^'^^h^&.frS^^SSLSSS: 
held  by  a  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  it  shall  ^'^S^.I^i^lSZ 
^  may  be  lawfnl  for  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  and  Successors  to 
appoint,  by  commission  ander  the   Great  S^al,  such  member  or 
vi^mbere, of  the  Privy  Council,  being  a  Protestant  or  Protestants, 
^He  or  they  shall  think  fit,  to  be  a  Commissioner  or  Commis-^ 
''^^nj  kr  exercising  such  right  of  Preacjitatioo,  whilst  lacb 
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office  shall  be  held  by  a  person  professing  the  RoDMn  Catbolie 

Eeligion. 

i 

irc"?oTi?e^1^i;?;«t  Provided  also,  and  be  it  farther  Enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be; 
T\^iS^iomlcnitibT^'  lawful  for  any  person,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Rffligran, 
SJund*S*i£A*^Jh*(rf  *"*  ^'rectly  or  indirectly,  to  advise  the  Crown  in  the  appointnieDt  w 
■couiiod.  disposal  of  any  office  or  preferment.  Lay  or  Ecclesiastical,  in  the 

United  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Englnnd  and  Ireland,  or  Qi 

the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  that,  if  any  such  person  shall  pr^| 

t.  suroe  to  advise  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  or  Successors,   touching  or| 

concerning  any  such  appointment  or  disposal,  he  ^hall,  being j 
thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  Law,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  | 
High  Misdemeanor,  and  disabled  from  holding  any  office.  Civil  or| 
Military,  under  the  Crown.  I 

I 

?5?«f«VKloB«  SSliic  And  be  it  further  Enacted.  That  every  person,  now  exercising 
^us>»B*  or  who  shall  hereafter  exercise  any  of  the  Spiritual  duties  or  fonc- 

tioos,  usually  exercised  by  persons  in  Holy  Orders,  professing  ibe 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  shall,  within  Six  calendar  Months  iroB 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  within  One  calendar  Month  after  es- 
tering  into  Holy  Orders,  and  before  he  shall  exercise  any  of  ebe 
Spiritual  duties  or  functions  aforesaid,  take  make  and  subscribe 
the  Oath  and  Declaration  in  this  Act  contained,  and  also  the  Oatii 
following : 


®*'™-  "  I  A.  B.  do  Swear,  That  I  will  never  concur  in,  or  consent 

"  to  the  appointment  or  consecration  of  any  Roman  Ca- 
"  tholic  Bishop  or  Dean,  or  Vicar  Apostolic^  in  the  Uoited 
^'  Kingdom,  but  such  as  I  shall  conscientiously  deem  to  be 
'' of  unimpeachable  loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct:  andl 
"  do  swear,  that  I  have  not,  and  will  not  have  any  corre* 
*'  spondence  or  communication  with  the  Pope  or  See  of 
'*  Rome,  or  with  any  court  or  tribunal  established  or  to  be 
*'  established  by  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  by  tbe  ao- 
"  thority  of  the  same,  or  with  any  person  or  persons  au- 
*'  thorized  or  pretending  to  be  authorized  by  the  Pope  of 
*'  See  of  Rome,  tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  owr-i 
"  throw  or  disturb  the  Protestant  Government^  or  tbe  Pro-i 
•' testant  Church  of  Great  iJrifam  and /refond,  or  tbe  Church 

"  of  Scotland,  as  by  Law  established ;  and  that  I  will  not 
"  correspond  or  communicate  with  the  Pope  or  See  of 
"  Rome,  or  with  any  tribunal  established  or  to  be  tsii' 
"  blished  by  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  by  the  authority 
"of  the  same,  or  with  any  person  or  persons  authorized  | 
«<  or  pretending  to  be  authorized  by  the  Pope  or  See  of 
*'  Rome,  or' with  any  other  Foreign  ecclesiastical  autboritr. 
''  on  any  matter  or  thing  not  purely  Spiritual  or  Eccle* 
"  siastical." 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  person  who  shall  presune  to 

exercise  such  duties  or  functions,  without  taking  and  making  stick 

Oaths  and  Declarations,  in  manner  herein  prescribed  and  directed, 

•  being  thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  Law«  shall  be  deemed 

guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor* 

SkeVS?HtoB? «f  ^c^m  ^"^  ^®  '*  further  Enacted,  That  the  said  Oath  and  Defclsrsii®" 
of  ch«^ry.  xC/ftrncb,  by  this  Act  Appointed  to  be  taken  and  made,  instead  of  any  othej 
u  w^TmiM^fOT  oLl^f?"^^  oath  or  oaths,  declaration  or  declarations,  now  by  Law  required 
S?K,ir!*rc!i;ffi^n75"'to  be  made  or  taken  by  persons  professing  the  Roman  Caibol'* 
oMnwr  court  of  QMrtcr     Religion,  shall  and  ,may  be  made  and  taken  in  Uny  of  His  Msj«*. 
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aty't  Coorti  of  Chancery/ King'f  Bench^  Common  Pleas  or 

Iscbeqaer,  at  fVettmuuter  or  Dublin ;   or  in  any  of  His  Majesty's 

oorts  of  SessioDf  Justiciary  or  Exchequer,  or  in  any  Sheriff  or  ^ 

tewart  Court  in  8coii4md,nnd  by  Magistrates  and  Counsellors  of 

le  Royal  Boroughs  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  before 

le  Counsel  of  their  respective  Boroughs ;  or  in  any  Courts  of 

ieneral  Quarter  Sessionn  in  Great  Britain  or  Irdand ;  and  shall  be 

nhscribed  by  the  person  taking  and  making  the  ssme,  with  his 

ame  at  length,  if  such  person  can  write,  or  with  his  mark,  the 

ame  being  written  by  the  officer,  where  such  person  cannot  write ; 

Bch  person  or  such  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  adding  the  title, 

•ddiiion  and  place  of  abode  of  such  person  ;  and  shall  remain  of 

ecord  in  such  Court ;   and  the  proper  officer  of  such  Court  rt* 

peciively,  with  whom  the  custody  of  such  record  shall  remain, 

hall  make  subscribe  and  deliver  a  certificate  of  such  Oath  and         ^ 

)eclaration  having  been  duly  made  taken  and  subscribed,  to  the  / 

ien;on.  who  shall  have  so  made  taken  and  subscribed  the  same, 

r  the  same  shall  be  den^anded,  immediately  ;  for  which  cert tficate, 

here  shall  be  paid  no  gr<»ater  fee  or  reward  than  'One  Shilling; 

lod  such  certificate,  upon  proof  of  the  certifier's  hand,  and  that  be 

Kted  as  such  ofhcer  as  aioresaid,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of 

nch  person's  having  duly  made  taken  and  subscribed  such  Decla- 

ition  and  Oaths. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  »«■«""  <^,%"«'««;^ 

...       .  ,  ^      1         •▼    .       1     tr-         1       *        t>    Ji  Of  BriUth  or  Ifl«b  P»rri>ti,  to 

mis  Act,  no  person  born  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grrai  be  npabk  or exrrciBinfEp)** 
hntain  and  Ireland,  or  the  Dominions  thereunto  belonging,  except  rS!it]r  of 'bthiginc^off^ 
iQch  M  are  born  of  BrUidk  or  Irish  parents,  shall  be  capable  of  ^^"'^' 
exffrcising  any  Episcopal  duties  or  functions,  or  tlie  duties  and 
fonctionsof  a  Dean,  within  the  United  Kinf^dom.orany  part  there- 
of; and  if  any  soch  person  shall  presome  to  exercise  such  duties 
or  functions;  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereof,  he, 
being  thereof  convicted  by  doe  course  of  Law,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  he  sent  out  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  shall  be  lawful  for  anv  one  of 
His  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  Chief  Governor  or  Chief  Governors  of  Ireland,  or  his  or  their 
chief  Secretary,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  directed  to 
*Qch  person  or  persons  as  he  shall  think  fit,  to  order  sach  person, 
to  having  been  convicted  as  aforesaid,  to  be  conducted  and  con* 
nyed  oat  of  the  Kingdom. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  oforDDienretiaentwiihintiN 
*^«  Act,  no  person  in  Holy  Orders,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  t^iy^^SS^^^^ 
Religion,  shall  be  capable  of  exercising  any  Episcopal  duty  or  «*«****• 
function,  or  tht    duties   and   functions  of  a  Dean,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  unless  he  shall  have  been  resident  within  the 
•sroe  for  Five  years  next  preceding  his  first  exercising  such  Epis- 
copal duty  or  fonction;    and  that,  if  any  person  shall  presume  to 
^«rciie  the  same,  not  having  been  so  resident,  he  being  thereof 
convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  Mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  Kingdom  in 
laanner  aforesaid :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  5!^J?JSS?5t>'KfoI» 
•ball  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  such  persons  as  aforesaid,  j^y/tS! i^l^^  ***^' 
yo  shall,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  have  been  in  the  exercise 
w  such  Episcopal  doty  or  function. 


AND  Whereas  it  is  fit  and  expedient  that  such  farther  Pre-  f^.nJU^.SS'^'l 

tlif  tO-thB 

„„^ ^ Mjjcaty, 

Religion,  who  may  at  any  time*«*<^i^*><'*^pc*c«*Mt 


froKSBing  the  Roman  Cakhoiic  Religion,  who  may  at  any  time*«*<^i«riuru 
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^rSSaliil^ln^ScStSt     hereafter  be  elected,  nominated  or  appointed  to  the  exercise  or^ 
roacuooiortheraacUoMor  discharge  of  Episcopal  daties  or  functions,  or  of  the  duties  or  fooc* 

tions  of  a  Dean,  within  the  United  Ringdonii  as  thai  no  such  pertoa 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  assume  the  exercise  or  discharge  of 
such  Episcopal  duties  or  functions,  or  of  the  dutiea  or  functions  oC 
a  Dean,  witnin  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereof,  whoie 
loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct  shall  not  hate  been  preTiooily 
ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  and  Sue* 
"foSSflnSoSBrellS^  cessors:  And  whereas  it  is  reasonable  and  necessary  that  His  Ma- 
SSS? uu  SbkS?a"JT t^  J®**y  ^'*  Heirs  and  Successors  should  be  folly  informed  of  the  ex 


rtifD rover;  ^f^""^^^^  tcnt  and  naturo  of  any  Intercourse  which  may  take  place  between 
•ifliQttaoyDuferto       ^' i\^q  tubjccts  of  this  Realm  and  any  foreign  Power,  in  order  to 

prevent  arty  efils  or  dangers  to  the  State,  which  might  arise 
'''^wuhRo*iC'"MSS^  therefrom  :  And  whereas  the  Laws  made  in  former  times  against 
fiiiahiotiF  Mfcre.'   ^         Intcrcoursc  between  the  Subjects  of  this  Realm  and  the  See  of 

Rome  are  of  extreme  and  undistinguishing  rigour  and  aeverity; 
Twico«miiiioMiobeiii>-  gg  j^  therefore  Enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  Hii 
one  Id  irriaod :  coniittiagor  Majcsty  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  by  Two  several  Commissions,  to 
B^mjn  c!th^c^Ecc£?asiicf  be  issucd  Under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  under  the 
u?M;^oVu7'iufiSLc?tboiic  Great  Seal  of /re/an J  respectively,  to  nominate  and  appoint  in  Grui 
M'^mfte^fi^^Md  Britain  such  person  or  persons  in  Holy  Orders,  professing  the 
^J'lS^^iiii^^cti^i  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  exercising  Episcopal  duties  or 
iKKUricsoftu(cu»bcMe;«  functions  within  Great  Britain,  and  such  Lay  Peers,  professing  ihc 

Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  such  Lay  Commoners  professing  the 

Roman  Catholic  Religion  (such  Commoners  being  respectively 

possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land  in  Great  Britain  of  not  less  than 

one  thousand   pounds  a  year,  or  of  twenty   thousand  pounds  in 

personal   property)  and  such   Members  of  his  Majesty's  most 

honourable  Privy  Council  in  Great  Britain  (whereof  one  of  His 

Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  time  being  shall 

be  one)  as  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  and  Successors  shall  from  time  to 

•rBomiDcTthoii^cietUtuci  ^**"^  think  fit;  and  to  nominate  and  appointjn /rei!(ifi«f  such  persons 

€«««iiini»piirop«iriiBc.      in  Holy  Orders,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic   Relision,  and 

r«enorcoiiiiBoo|>n(com-      exercisiug  Episcopal  dutics  or  functious  lu  ireftiiia,  and  such  Lay 

oTnr^  CMnSliort  of 'iieuod*  Peers,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  sochl^y  Com- 

hJiSnttaSiZ^out^   moners,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  (such  Commoners 

being  respectively  possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land,  in  Ireland, 
of  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  or  of  twenty  thousand 
^  pounds  in  personal  property)  and  such  Members  of  His  Majest^^'s 

most  honourable  Privy  Council  in  Ireland  (whereof  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief 
Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  one) 
as  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland* 
shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  to  be  Commissioners  under  this 
Act,  in  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  respectiTely,  for  the  purposes 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

n««aS;iSSLm'toL««      And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  any  number,  not  leu  than 
"^"^  Five,  of  the  said  Commissioners,  shall  form  a  Board,  for  executing 

the  seversi  powers  and  duties  by  this  Act  Tested  in  the  said  Com- 
missioners in  Greai  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively. 

rrmuS^H^S^  of  ProTided  always,  and  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  in  Oreai  BrUam 
roiScno?  ^^JSTSt'tn^!?!!  *"*•  Member  of  such  Board  shall  be  either  His  Majesty's  said 
nMcattoiicftcaaSmicaa^  principal  Secretary  of  State,  or  one  other  Member  of  His  Ma- 
Suu'!w^oHteMM'Bomun'''jesty's  ffiost  honourable  Priyy  Council,  being  a  Protestant;  and 
S?'<!bS'^ur'!"or'7^'  that  one  other  Member  of  such  Board  shall  be  one  of  the  £c- 
?c**.:;^h^!:Li^<^'£'^^^^^  clesiastical  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners  aforesaid ;  and  that 
liSt^'c^Z''^^     one  other  Member  of  such  Board  shall  be  one  of  the  lay  Bomtn 
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Catholic  Commissioners  aforesaid:  And  that,  in  Ireland,  one 
member  of  such.  Board  shall  be  either  the  said  Chief  Secretary  of 
the  said  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy  or  other  Chief  Governor 
or  GoTernors  of  Ireland,  or  one  other  member  of  His  Majesty's 
most  honourable  Prify  Council  of  Ireland,  being  a  Protestant; 
and  that  one  other  Member  of  said  Board  shall  be  one  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Roman  Catholic  Commissibners  aforesaid;  and  that 
one  other  Member  of  such  Board  shall  be  one  of  the  lay  Roman 
Catholic  Commissioners  aforesaid.  , 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That,  in  Greai  Briiain,  his  Majesty's  .«,«..2^,^,"*  Vw. 
ttid  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  or  m  his  absence  the  Commis-  ;Sf"/J,*c*|^"5Ji2ir"chirf 
tioner  first  named  in  the  said  Commission. for  Greai  Britain;  and,  •ec'lSi^.or'nhtoabUoce 
ia  Ireland,  the  said  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieotenant|  Lord  ireu'S) ^ ternSSST^'ihe 
Depaty  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  or  in  his  '^^'^ 
absence  the  Commissioner  first  named  in  the  said  Commission  for 
Inland,  shall  be  the  Presidents  of  the  said  Boards  respectively. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfol  for  f,^Si^SS:j\ottnik» 
His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  from  time  to  time,  at  His  ^ni"*«^«^  *■««»«« 
and  Their  will  and  pleasure,  to  revoke  and  determine  the  Com- 
missions aforesaid,  or  either  of  them ;  and  to  cause  a  new  Com- 
mission or  Commissions,  to  be  sealed  as  aforesaid,  appointing  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  be  Commissioners  and  Members  of  the 
laid  Boards. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  such  new        cuttsb  (no.  s.) 
Commission  or  Commissions  shall  issue  within  six  weeks  after  theS!te<ouii!ruStm»i(hi?K 
revocation  and  determination  of  any  Commission  or  Commissions  £f^ch*B^^'lI^BrA' t!^ 
10  revoked  and  determined  as  aforesaid ;  and  provided  always,  H^^'^S'SSLSS^ 
that  every  Board  appointed  by  any  such  new  Commission,  in  {ffJ*S;Sl3SJ"S'Jore»M. 
Greai  Briiain  and  Ireland  respectively,  shall  consist,  in  like  man- 
ner, of  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastics  exercising  Episcopal  duties 
or  fonctioni,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  as  aforesaid ; 
tnd  of  lay  Roman  Catholic  Peers,  or  )ay  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
moners (sach  Commoners  to  be  so  qualified  as  aforesaid  ;)  and  of 
Members  of  His  Majesty's  most  honoorable  Privy  Council  in  Great 
Brtiain  and  Ireland  respectively,  of  whom  in  Great  Britain  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  in  Ireland  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy  or  other 
Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  shall 
be  one. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  each  Commissioner  so  fo  be  coMiSiiSia*iIi»'L 
appointed  under  this  Act  in  Great  Briiain  and  Ireland  respectively,  utunimg 
thall,  before  he  takes  upon  himself  the  execution  of  any  of  the 
powers  and  duties  hereby  vested  in  the  said  Commissioners,  take 
^  sabscribe  the  followmg  Oath  : 

*  U.  B.  do  promise  and  swear.  That  I  will,  without  favour  oati. 

"  or  affection,  prejudice  or  malice,  to  any  person  whatso- 
"  ever,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
"  judgment  and  discretion,  execute  and  perform  the  duties 
'*  of  a  Commissioner  vested  in  me  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
"  the  fifty-third  of  His  Majesty,  intituled,  '  An  Act,'  &c« 
"  and  will  honestly  and  truly  advise  his  Majesty  in  all  mat- 
"  ters  which  shall  come  before  me  as  a  Commissioner  un- 
''der  the  said  Act;  and  that  I  will  not  directly  or  indi- 
"  rectly  publish,  disclose  or  make  known,  except  to  His 
''.Majesty,  or  by  His  Majesty's  comm^d^  any  matter  or 
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Roman  CatMk  RelitfBitt, 


m 


lAf  Uonao  Citbolic  Com' 
monen  to  lake  an    . 


OATH  ofaiiallficatioo. 


''  thing  whatsoever,  which  may  or  shall  come  to  ray  know- 
'<  ledge  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  my  being  a  Com* 
*'  misMoner  under  ibe  said  Act.'' 

And  sach  lay  Roman  Catholic  Commoners  as  shall  be  Commti* 
sioners  under  this  Act,  shall  take,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  Oatbj 
the  following  Oath : 

"  I  A.  B.  do  swear.  That  I  am  possessed  of  a  Freehold  landed 
"  Estate  in  Great  Britain,  for,  in  Ireland,  a$  the  cose  may  be] 
''  of  not  less  than  One  thousand  Pounds  a  year  [^or,  oi 
**  Twenty  thousand  Pounds  in  personal  Property,  as  tk 
*'  case  may  be,"1 

oitiMtobeadiiiiDittefe4br    Which  Said  Oaths  any  two  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Boards 
STSSSK?'***''''/*^'  thall  and  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer;  and  the  said  Oaihi 

shall  be  entered  among  the  Acts  of  the  said  Boards,  and  duly  at- 
tested byithe  Members  thereof  at  the  time  of  their  taking  and  ad- 
ministering the  same  to  each  other  respectively* 


CLAUSE  (Ha  8  ) 
Boaria  of  commiasloncn  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  em- 
powered to  make  RCgalationt 
for  their  own  Preceedinia ; 

and  to  appoint  SecKtailei  or 
Cleita: 


gabi««t  tp  approbatioa  of  Hu 
Majeatr  is  ttreai  BriUin.and  , 
to  the  Lord  Uc«beiM0t  ia  Ji» 


And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Boards  of  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively, 
to  make  from  time  to  time  such  Regulations,  to  be  binding  oo 
themselves,  for  all  purposes  incident  to  the  discharge  of  their 
Office,  as  they  shall  think  proper;  and  to  nominate  and  appoint 
such  Secretaries  or  Clerks  as  shall  be  necessary  to  attend  upon 
the  said  Boards  respectively  ;  who  shall  be  liable  to  dismission  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  said  Boards :  Provided  always.  That  such 
Regulations  and  Appointments  shall,  in  Great  Bruain,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty,  and  in  Ireland  to  that  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  chief  .GoverQor  or  Go* 
vernojrs  of  Ireland. 

en  of  die  ^^^  ^  '^  further  Enacted,  That  for  discharging  the  expense  of 
Treatury'?rGKat Britain  IsA  the  Said  Commissionors  respectively,  and  for  paying  the  Salaries 
c'In»i1da^*F!fnd?i%/^r  of  the  Secretaries  or  Clerks  attending  upon  the  same,  the  Lords 
iJTSrrt,?a£fibK«'^  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  Great  Britain  and 
secrrtarieaorciccu  Ireland  respectively,  shall  issue  out  of  the  Consolidated  Funds  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  such  Sums  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary, not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  annual  Sum  of  One 
thousand  Pounds,  to  the  Secretary  or  First  Clerk  of  the  said  Boards 
respectively  ;  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Boardif 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  same. 

CLAUSE  (Na  la)  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  po  Com- 

Mooj-^;"'"-'-'^^    missioncr  of  either  of  the  said  Boards  respectively,  shall  receive, 

or  be  entitled  to  any  Salary,  Reward,  Fee  or  Gratuity,  for  bis  at* 
tendance  at  the  same. 


CLAUSE  (No.  91) 
it 


Secretarica  and  Clcrki  to  take 
Uie  foUowinf 


QATB. 


And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  the  Secretaries  or  Clerks  of  the 
said  Boards  of  Commissioners,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively,  shall,  before  they  proceed  to  act  in  the  execution  of 
their  said  offices,  take  and  subscribe,  before  two  or  more  of  the 
said  Cummissiooers  (who  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer  the 
senie)  the  following  Oath ; 

"  I,  A'B.  do  promise  and  swear.  That  I  will,  according  to 
*'  the  best  of  tny  skill  and  knowledge,  faithfully  execute  the 
"  Office  of  Secretary  [or.  Clerk]  to  the  Commission  ap- 
'<  pointed  by  an  Act  ol  the  fifty-third  of  His  Majesty,  in* 
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"  lituled^  An  Act,  he.  And  that  I  will  not  pablish,  dis- 
*'  clo^,  or  make  known,  to  any  person  whomsoever,  nave 
'*  to  the  Commitsionert  of  the  said  Commission,  or  by  their 
"  authority,  ^ny  matter  or  thing  which  may  come  to  my 
"  knowledge  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  my  said 
•'  Office/' 

And  for  aroiding  any  doubt  which  might  arise,  whether  the  .„^  oSK^?c2lIlii2ief 
office  or  place  of  a  Commissioner  in  either  of  tbe  said  Boards,  be  "<»^  lo  beiacumiMUbievith, 
iviihm  any  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  uoom  or  coamoat. 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  intituled,  '*  An  Act  for  the  ftecurity  of  Her 
*'  Majesty's  Person  and  Government,  and  of  the  Succession  of  the 
"  Crown  of  Grtot  Britain  in  the  Protestant  Line ;"  or  whether  the 
appointment  of  any  such  Commissioner,  being  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  vacate  his  seat  in  that  House;    BE  it   « 
Enacted  and  Declared,  That  the  said  place  or  office  of  a  Com- 
missioner in  either  of  the  said  Boards,  shall  not  b^  deemed  or  taken 
to  be  within  the  intent  or  purview  of  the  said  Act  of  the  sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  whereby  to  disqualify  any  such  Com- 
misiioner  from  being  elected,  or  sittinc^  and  voting  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  nor  shall  the  appointment  of  any  such 
Commissioner,  if  a  member  of  the  said  House,  vacate  his  seat  in 
the  said  House,  any  thing  contained  in  the  said  Act  of  the  sixth 
of  Queen  Aime,  or  in  any  other  Act,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passinff  of„  .  *=^"?*/'!*  JiL . 

...      .  •      *T    t       ^     •  r       '  ■        «%  "^  ^      1^  f     Ho  «Otn*B  C*thol'c  Prlr«l» 

this  Act,  no  person  m  Holy  Orders  professmir  the  lioman  Catholic  cmtBriiaio  or  irriand.otbcr 
neligion  (other  than  such  as  are  already  m  the  exercise  of  £pis-  ererciteofsacbfaBctiooMo 
copal  duties  or  functions,  or  of  the  duties  or  functions  of  a  Dean^Tr!iMr££'^offhr*' 
wiihin  the  United  Kingdom)  shall  assume  the  exercise  of  Ep\S'l*^J^tU£;^i;Zl;^ 

copal  duties  or  functions,  orofthg  duties  or  functions  of  a  Dean  ;|jyJjJJJ*i2iJS3xj!SL 

within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereof,  unless  the  name  **«•<"} 

ofsQch  Person  shall  previously  have  been  notified  in  writing  to 

the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  this  Act  appointed, 

in  Grtai  BrUain  or  Ireland  (as  the  case  may  be;)  and  until  the  said  Korntnbcfhauhifcre. 

D—  L    II     L  j\l  •        •«       .•'  c   T»»     -nr    •      .     «  ceived  ibe  iif nlUcttlon of  fill 

rerson  shall  have  received  the  signincation  of  His  Majesty  s  ap-  MijotyiApprabatioa.oror 
probation,  or  of  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  De-  IJ^S!*"*  "«i«««'rf 
puty  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  in  manner 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

And  be  it  farther  Enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  said  Board  r^^S^^SJIti  om^ 
of  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  (as  the  case  may  be)  nMooeniooreaiBnui»a»i 
shall,  80  soon  aa  the  name  of  such  person  as  aforesaid  shall  have  ftictfMl^u(rcdrobimfi»rtii. 
been  so  notified  to  him  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  lay  the  same  before '""***^'^"*''^ '"* 
the  said  Board  of  Commissioners;   and  that  the  said  Board  ofBo«rd«Hhin«x  week*  tore- 
Commissioners,  shall  within  Six  Weeks  after  sach  name  shall  have  iSiuwitMMot tiSutd, 
^en  so  laid  before  them,  report  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  the  Lord  ^SS^^cSi^cStiSctifvL 
Lieotenant^  Lord  Deputy  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of""  ■**"'* 
Irdand  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  writing  under  their  hands  and 
f^l**  "  whether  they  know  or  believe  any  thing  which  tends  to 
impeach  the  loyalty  o^ peaceable  conductor'  the  person  whose 
n»me  shall  have  been  so  laid  before  them  ;  and  that  upon  such  j^J|!f*.JJJ2*e?i'B*2? or 
''port,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  or  for  the  Lord  IJJi'J*JJJ|iSii"Jlj;jJ^ 
Lieatenant,  Lord  Deputy  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  !!pp^  or  dinlSm^  um 
Irelnd  (as  the  case  may  be)  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  said  ' 

Commissioners,  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  said  person ;  and  AuinHtuianytwthttJtr* 
iD«  nis  Majesty  s  approbation  or  disapprobation,  or  the  appro- dinpprobation.iiiau be  ■ifsi- 
bation  or  disapprobation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant^  Lord  Deputy  or  I^rSi'l^S'tllJlrr.^.SlS 
other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  as  aforesaid*  shall  ■^"^'•■'■•^"*^"* 

(VOL.XXVL)  (U) 
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aBdir«iorti»eu>i;diJeiiteMDC|)^  flit^nified  to  th6  8^id  p6non,  if  in  Grtai  Brit'iin,  by  an  inslro- 

tarri  wiutio Tea D4|t after     mefit  uiider  the  harld  and  seal  ot  one  of  His  Majesty  s  principal 

'^^^  Secretflt-iiis  of  State,  and  if  in  Leiand,  by  an  instrumctit  under  thi 

hand  and  seal  of  the  s^id  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Ilepu'y  or  othei 
^he  Chief  Governor  or  Governor)  of  li'eUtfid,  or  of  his  or  thei 
Chief  Secretary,  within  Ten  days  after  such  R^^port  las  aforesaii 
shall  have  been  so  submitted  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieu 
tenatit,  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  o 
RVirxJJIitJifSi'iVwJ?'  freiand;  and  that  such  instruments  respectively  sball,  tn  all  suci 
approbation  ii  ifren  on  (he     cascs,  sct  forth,  "  That  the  Said  Royal  approbation  or  disapproba 

■rpon  and  by  and  wKli  (he  ,  '  ■...  ,       ,  %•  '••  ^««-  i    •• 

AdriccarutecgauniMionen.   tioD,  (or  th6  Said  approbatioYi  Or  disapprobation  of  the  Lord  Liea> 

lenaht.  Lori  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  o 
Ireland)  has  been  given  upon  the  Report,  and  by  &nd  with  the  ad< 
Vice  of  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners''  in  Greai  Britain,  or  Irt 
land  (as  the  case  may  be.) 

i««n,mJ«t'i?rnf"S,*Hi  Ma-      And  bc  it  further  fenacted,  That  the  Instrumenl  so  signifying 
■**'T"..***'***'*.f!'*"£r.S**^    his  Majesty's  approbation  or  disapprobation  a3  aforesaid,   (or  ib« 

probation,  to  be  entailed  la  ,   ''  ,    '  /••  •       ..  «•   .  •    ^        i  •»  ^  •  <A 

the  Court  orcbancef7i-ai.    approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  Lord  Lleiitenant,  Lord  Deputy, 
l£ce2StaL*    •*"**•'•  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland)  shall  be  inrolled 

!h  His  Majesty's  Court  of  Chancery,  m. London  or  I>ubiin  re- 
spectively ;  and  that  an  attested  Copy  thereof,  shall  be  Evidence 
on  an^  trial  to  be  had  touching  any  matter  or  thing  in  this  Act 
contained. 

W..2["tP*  ^^±J^y  .  And  bc  it  further  Enacted,  That  if  any  such  person  as  aforesaid 
carrcift  Epiicopal  ronctiMic  Shall,  either  beforc  his  nan)e  shall  have  been  so  notified  to  the  saiJ 
iKHific<itioii,oV*'nM»ubic^iid.  President  of  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  Great  Britain  or 
thfaloT^uhMt'mi^SKf^  Ireland  as  aforesaid,  or,  notwithstanding  such  signification  of  His 
t%'2ES;i;«*?«*^^S'  Majesty's  disapprobation,  or  of  the  disapprobation  of  the  Lord 
SrtrfiiUiiidSi."* '"''"*  Lieutenant,  Lord  beputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of 

Ireland,  as  aforesaid^  or  withoot  such  signification  of  His  Majesty's 
approbation,  or  of  the  approbation  of  th6  LoYd  Lieutenant,  Lord 
I)eputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  as  afore* 
said,  presume  to  exercise  any  Episcopal  duty  or  function,  or  the 
duties  or  functions  of  a  Dean,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any 
part  thereof,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  manner  as  hereinbefore  directed. 

•moofreawnKiiSic.  ^^^^  ^^  "^  furthcr  Enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
li!!SoXWe*?™or"Roi!t"  ^^  ^^^'  *°  ^^^^"  ^'  *"y  Subject  or  Subjects  of  His  Majesty  His 
•roT  any  other  kpirituaisu-'  Hcirs  or  Succcssors,  shall  rcceive  any  Bull,  Dispensation  or  other 
•rfiinSi,  (tfthciTrtidm  of tht  Instrument,  from  the  See  of  Rome,  or  from  any  foreign  Person  or 
crrafsfiuirw'L^Md'n^  Body  whatsocvcr,  or  from  any  Person  or  Body  whatsoever  in 
•^""*^'  foreign  parts,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  said  See,  or  under 

that  of  any  other  Spiritual  Superior,  the  person  or  persons  so  re* 
ceiving  the  same,  shall,  within  Ten  days  iifter  receiving  the  same, 
deliver  the  same,  or  cause  it  to  be  delivered,  tn  Che  original,  to  th^ 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  this  Act  appointed^  io 
Great  Britain,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  received  in  Great  Britain ; 
or  if  the  same  shall  have  been  received  \h  Ireland,  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  this  Act  appointed,  in  Ireland: 
22'a?B2i!L  ****""****"    ^^^  shall  respectively  lay  the  same  before  the  said  Board  of  Corn- 
Board  to  iMpeet «  aadnrort   tnis^iouefs  10  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  (as  the  case  may  be  :)  And 
SiuTftSiJiMhtuT'   ^^*^  ""^^  ^""^^  of  Commissioners,  in  brreat  Britain  or  Ireland,  %ha^ 
5iU^i?*.u' -'"'*'.*'  !?■     f«»rthwiih  inspect  the  same  ;  and  if  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
•latcorchicTikcrcurriB      shall  not  find  auv   thing  in   the  said  Instrument  so  suhmided  to 

their  inspection,  which  shall  appear  to  ihem  to  he  in  any  way  in* 
juriouft  to  the  safety,  or  tranquillity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  io 
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the  Protetttnt  EBUblithment  in  Ch^f^ci;!  or  Statet  they  shall  forth* 
wi(h  report  the  fame  to  His  Majesty,  qj^  to  the  (.or^  (^ieulenanty 
Lord  Depatyt  or  other  Chief  Governor  of  Governors  \^  Ireland  (af 
the  case  may  be;  and  tbereup9n  t(ie  said  Instrument  shall,  aftef 
being  inrolled  in  the  office  of  pn^  of  His  Majesty's  principalSecre- 
taries  of  Slate  in  Gtet^i  BrUain,  or  ii^  th^t  of  ihe  Chief  Secretary  in 
Ireland,  (as  the  case  may  be)  be  returned  to  the  Persiin  by  whom 
the  same  shall  have  been  so  subuiiited  for  inspection  as  aforesaid, 
wiih  an  Indorsement  signed  by  the  said  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  in  Great  BrUain^  or  by  the  said  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland  {w 
the  case  may  be)  signifying  that  the  sapie  has  been  duly  inspected 
and  reported  upon  to  His  Majesty,  pr  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lor(| 
Drpiuy,  •r  other  Chief  Governor  or  Goyernora  of  Ireland  (as  th? 
caw  may  be)  according  to  the  provisipns  of  this  Act. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  Iplnap^ed,   That  whef e  any  p^i^^^^VE^  !w  hh 
Pers<kn  shall  certify  by  a  writins  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  thc*'^"^'**p^i7F'^!f««<> 

•in       -J       -J     r  .L      »        J      r  r»®  •     •  ^        .    «_•.    •       ^  •plftHi»l.  ■"dwh  ••the  per- 

uiu  rresideni  of  the  Board  of  Coqimi^ioners  in  Greoi  Britatn  or  ««  Kccifln|lttha.lcmlwl«p- 
/rv^alM{  respectively,  that  ho  has  received  from  the  See  of  Home,  ioil«iaipearao^?r 
or  from  any  authority  under  the  y2\inej,an  Instrument  which  rebates  dr«t'^iiS'2!S!rflMh*/^' 
wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  an   individual 
or  individuals,  and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that  he  does  sin- 
cerely and  conscientiously  believe  that  he  cannot,  according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburch>  submit  the  same  IQ 
Lay  inspection ;  and  shall  so  certify  within  Ten  days  after  he  has 
received  the  M|ine»  ^a^  aha)l  verify  such  C^rtific^^  by  the  follow- 
ing Oath : 

"lA^B.  do  sweara  That  the  InMrtimep^  [deMcribii^  the  tuin^'  oaw. 

i*  ment'X  which  I  hereby  acki^oyv ledge  to  h^ve  refeived  from 
^  the  See  of  Rome  [or^  from  tuch  other  Bo^y  or  Persoi^  ^t 
<*  the  COM  vu^  bCf  qnder  the  authority  of  the  said  See]  doea 
**  relate  wholly  to  the  pfrs^i^al  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
**  Party  qr  Parties  in  respecl  of  whom  it  h^s  heen  issuec|, 
"and  to  no  oiher  matter  pr  thing  \vhatsoever;  and  is  of 
**  such  a  nature,  that  I  do  ^inc^r^ly  and  conscientiously  be- 
^  lirve  that  I  cannot,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
*'  Roman  Catholic  Church,  submit  the  saime  to  lay  in- 
"  spection.  So  help  me  €)0D." 


Which  Oath  it  shall  and  maybe  lawful  for  such  person  ^^  ^>^^22l^^,„  ^^ 

and  sobicribe,  either  before  the  said  £|oard  of  Commissioners  inc.HiitibcfareaicatiiMicd,or 

Grcoi  Britam  or  Ireland  (who  aire  hereby  empowered  to  administer  j'^^ifufrnM?"^** 

the  lamt- )  or  in  any  of  the  Courts  h^reinhefore  mentioned,  or  be* 

fofStwo  ol  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Great  Britain,  or 

Ifd^,  if  the  person  taking  and  subscribing  the  same  shall  be  re* 

M^eat  more  than  Twenty  miles  from  tondon  or  Dublin  respectively. 

orthall  from  ill  health  or  infirmity  be  unable  to  travel ;  Ttien  ana  iaMirhcMe.p«nrMtbc 

iACfery  such  case,    it  shall  and   may   be  ^i%ful  for  the  said  ;;?;r^,?rb^VJ!7pSSt.4. 

Board  «f  Commiuionera  in  Qreui  Brmi^  or  heland.  in  the  exercise  'iXSZ^^iii^liSS' 

of  their  judgment  and  discretion!  to  ditect  the  :»aid  Instrument  to^'i 

^  transmitted,  sealed  up,  fqr  the  sole  inspection  and  verification 

of  the  Senior  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  beltinging  to  the  S'lid 

Board;  and  the  said  Senior  Ecclesiastical  Cumniissioner  shall  in- ">*«»••"»•  "»ffl'!^" 

•pvft  Ihe  same;  and  if  he  shall,  after  such  msptction,  declare  upon  mrni.iheunrtabeicf 


hii  Oath  (which  Oath  the  aaid  Board  of  Commissioners  are  heieby  u*"  nM^^'i^iwd { i^a 
ouipowered  tu  administer)  that  the  said  Iii!«trument  is,  in  his  con- 1!!!!^'"*!!^?*"^^*^* 
•cicmioos  opinion  and  judgmt-nt,  of  the  nature  described  in  the  Sir  SSiSS*^ **"*"'•■ 
l^ificate  and  Oath  of  the  Person,  by  whom  the  same  shall  have 
hecQ  so  tranimitted  aa  aforesaid  I  ih^  i9Av  *hdli  t>o  reported  to 
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His  Majesty,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy  or  other 
Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  (as  the  case  may  be);  sod 
thereupon  the  said  Instru'ment  shall  be  returned,  sealed  up»  to  the 
person  by  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so  transmitted,  after 
being  indorsed  by  the  said  Senior  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner 
alone,  and  without  being  inroUed  in  any  office,  or  having  been  sob- 
mitted  to  any  other  inspection  whatever. 

CLAUSE  (No.  19.)  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  any  person  or  pereons  in  Great 

Fenom  conforming  to  fore*        •»••  rrj  ••  L-nii      vv* 

going  directions  in  rnifect  to  Britain  OT  IreUmd,  so  receiving  any  such  Bull,  Dispensation  or 
iu'rE^o'luieio^c'^Mki?^?  Other  Instrument  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  so  deliver  the  same,  or 
Mtuuti.urcourK.ith  ROOK.  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^  delivered,  in  the  Original,  or  who  shall  so  certify  the 

receipt,  and  so  describe  and  verify  by  oath  the  nsture  of  the  said 
Instrument  by  him  or  them  received  as  aforesaid,  and  whose  Cer- 
tificate and  Oath  shall  be  so  confirmed  and  allowed  as  aforesaid* 
shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  pains  and  penalties  whatsoever, 
to  which  he  or  they  would  be  liable  by  any  laws  now  existing  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  against  the  receiving  aiiid 
publishing  Bulls,  Dispensations  or  other  Instruments  from  the  See 
of  Rome,  or  from  any  authority  or  pretended  authority  uoder  tbe 
sai^  See. 

F«noiiSi?5o2fmi!5?tobe  A"**  ^^  *'  further  Enacted,  That  any  person  or  persons  so  re- 
SISil?o!BTiai?n!7"rw  ifS*  C®>^'ng>  *"y  «"ch  Bull,  Dispensation  or  other  Instrument  as  afore* 
F*°.?'l!f  °'^'^^"*'^*V^    said,  and  not  so  deliverinsr  or  causing  to  be  delivered  as  aforesaid, 

be  liable  to  be  lent  out  of  tlM       .  .         ^.  'j         •    ■       i    w®.  .     ^  i     ^        -e  ^      l 

ftiotdon.  either  the  said  original  Instrument,  or  such  Ceriincate  or  the  re- 

ceipt thereof,  accompanied  by  such  Oath  as  hereinbefore  pre* 
scribed;  or  who  shall  publish  or  put  in  execution,  or  be  wilfully 
and  knowingly  concerned  in  publishing  and  putting  in  execution 
any  such  Bull,  Dispensation  or  other  Instrument  as  aforesaid,  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  before  the  same  shall  have  been  properly 
inspected  and  indorsed  as  aforesaid  ;  shall  be  guilty  of  a  Misde- 
meanor ;  and  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  pains  and  penalties  to  which  he  or 
they  would  be  liable  by  any  laws  now  existing  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  respectively,  against  receiving  and  publishing  Bulls,  Dis- 
pensations or  other  Instruments  from  the  See  of  Rome,  or  from  any 
authority  or  pretended  authority  under  the  said  See,  be  liable  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  manner  as  hereinbefore 
directed. 


HOUSEOFLORDS.  I  curate  would  be  at  variance  with  the  in- 


Friday,  May  21. 

Stipendiary  Curates'  Bill.]  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill, 

The  Bishop  of  London  stated  at  length 
the  objections  he  entertained  against  the 
expediency  of  this  measure.  When  the 
Bill  was  in  the  Committee,  although  he 
suggested  the  propriety  of  some  amend- 
ments, yet  he  foresaw  that  it  never  could 
be  so  modelled  as  to  free  it  from  the  ob- 
jections against  its  interference  with  the 
subordination  of  the  church.  In  looking 
at  its  probable  effects,  he  considered  great 
inconveniences  would  arise.  The  subor- 
dination of  the  different  ranks,  so  neces- 
sary  to  the  well-being  of  the  ecclesiastical 
guirernQ9ent,  would  be   destroyed;    the 


cumbent,  and  a  constant  interference  of 
the  lower  with  the  higher  orders  of  that 
class  of  the  clergy  would  be  perpetually 
recurring.  In  cases  where  the  living  was 
not  more  than  80/.  100/.  and  120/.  a  year, 
the  whole  of  that  living  might,  according 
to  this  Bill,  be  appropriated  to  the  use  .of 
the  curate ;  and  he  thought  this  provision 
in  many  instances  would  have  an  injuriotis 
effect.  Besides,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  there  were  VOO  livings  which  were 
under  50L  per  annum.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  part 
which  was  intended  to  leave  discretion  in 
the  bishops,  would  not  cure  its  defects,  and 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  The 
right  reverend  prelate  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, «'  That  the  Bill  be  reltd  this  day  three 
montha.'' 
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Mat  21,  1813. 
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The  Lord  Chmctltar  left  the  woolsack, 
and  shortly  adclresaed  the  House  upon  the 
probable  efiects  of  this  legislatife  interfe- 
rence.    He  was  convinced  that  injurious 
consequences  ^oold  result,  and  that  the 
objects  in  contemplation  would  not  be  at- 
tained.    If  residence  were  the  intention  of 
this  measure,  why  not  enforce  the  residence 
of  the  incumbent,  by  declarifigr,  that  if  he 
did  not  reside^  he  should  forfeit  the  living, 
tod  then  the  patron  would  have  an  oppor* 
toiiity  of  prft^enting  one  who  would  be  in- 
duced to  Ibilil  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture.   That  there  should  be  a  clergyman 
resident  in  every  parish  was  most  desnra- 
ble;    but  did  the  present  Bill  make  any 
provision  for  carrying  that  purpose  into  ac- 
tual practice  r    It  provided,  that'if  the  in- 
cumbent did  not  reside,  the  curate  should 
hsfe  the  whole  of  the  living,  if  80/.  or 
100/.  or  120/.  per  annOm  :  but  did  it  make 
any  provision  for  the  residence  of  the  cu- 
rsie^   Suppose  the  curate,  after  this  inter- 
ference with  the  incumbent,  should  not  re- 
tide,  had  any  progress  been  made  to  en- 
force or  secure  the  residence  of  a  clergy- 
nsn?     He  could  also    perceive    several 
mischiefs  which    might   arise.     Suppose 
ao  incorobeot  having   a  living   of   that 
sun,   which,     for    non-residence    under 
this  Bill,  woald   be  wholly  consigned  to 
the  use  of  the  curate ;    and  supptfsv  he 
%ere  to  become  a  rich  dean,  of  1 ,200/.  a 
year,  would  he  be  obliged  to  resign  ?    He 
certainly  would  not ;  and  thus  incumbents 
night,  in  the  first  instance,  "take  these 
Small  livings  for  no  intention  whatever,  of 
rendering  or  performing  the  duties,  but  of 
getting  the  living  appropriated  to  the  u$e 
of  some  curate  ;    and  in  this  way,  the  pa- 
tron would  lose  his  patronage  during  the 
lift  of  that  incumbent.     In  other  cases 
Bost  severe   hardships  might  be    expe- 
rienced, where  the  bishops  would  be  called 
tipon  to  enforce  those  enactments  against 
a  man,  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  had 
discharged  bis  duty  in  a  parish,  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  ail ;    who  bad,  by  bis  econo- 
iny*  brought  up  and  supported  a  numerous 
family,  and  of  all  others  in  the  diocese, 
^as  the  most  distinguished  for  the  ezem- 
ptarincss  and  exercise  of  his  virtues.     The 
lioble  and  learned  lord  concluded  by  ob- 
terring,  that  this  measure  could  have  no 
good  consequences,  but  be  was  sure  it 
would  have  many  evil  ones.  - 

Lord  RedetdaU  defended  the  principle 
tod  provisions  of  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
view  the  property  of  the  church  in  the 
t»umer  it  appeared  to  be  considered  by 


others ;  that  property  he  attributed  to  the 
church  as  a  whole,  but  it  did  not  belong  as 
prirate  property  to  its  individual  mem- 
bers. Much  had  been  said  about  the 
Koverty  of  the  chtjrch,  but  the  church,  in 
is  opinion,  possessed  riches  sufficient; 
and  the  only  defect  was  in  the  unequal 
distribution ;  but  one  of  its  greatest  and 
indispensable  duties  was,  to  provide  a 
resident  clergyman  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  church  in  every  parish  in  the  king* 
dom.  The  principle  or  the  Bill  bad  that 
object  in  its  view,  and  its  provisions  were 
calculated  to  produce  the  efiisct.  He  bad 
said  on  a  former  occasion  that  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  performance  of  doty  by 
the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  his 
obser-vations  bad  bem  commented  upon 
by  several  of  the  bishops,  with  a  degree  of 
warmth,  but  he  must  say  that  from  bis 
own  knowledge  in  many  places,  he  knew 
that  to  be  the  fact.  With  renpect  to  the 
reverend  prelates  themselvts,  u  i^as  not 
probable  they  should  know  of  all  tiie  grie- 
vances which  existed,  for  in  the  case  of 
fao^ilies,  all  their  lordships  must  be  aware 
that  the  last  pt;rson  to  be  apprised  of  dis* 
orderly  conduct  was  the  master  ol  the 
bouse.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  made 
m^ny  other  obstervationd  in  favour  of  the 
Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  IVcrccsier  delivered  his 
sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  Bill.  He 
defended  the  present  system  of  church 
livings,  and  considered  any  interference  of 
legislative  authority,  to  be  of  a  dangeroua 
nature  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  he  was 
called  upon  to  state  the  reasons  upon 
which  be  intended  to  support  the  present 
measure.  He  perfectly  coincided  with 
many  observations  made  by  the  right  re* 
verend  prelate,  who  had  sat  down  ;  and 
there  were  two  points  in  his  noble  and 
learned  friend's  (lord  Redesdale's)  speech, 
in  which  he  did  not  concur.  In  respect 
to  the  poverty  of  the  church,  consi6ering 
the  established  church  as  a  whole,  he  did 
not  perceive  that  any  individual  office  had 
more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  its  digni- 
ty and  use.  Among  the  higher  orders,  be 
was  convinced,  that  no  one  enjoyed  more 
than  he  ought  to  posaess,  and  among  the 
lower  there  were  a  great  many  who  had 
not  what  was  sufficient  and  acfeqnate  for 
the  due  performance  of  their  duty.  Thii 
subject  had  occupied  hti  attention  long  be- 
fore this  time,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
some  addition  was  necessary ;  and  when 
the  circttmatancos  of  the  cdoatry  would 
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permit;  the  inorease  of  the  small  livings 
ought   io   be    taken    into    consideration. 
There  was  another  point  in  which  he  diii 
not  agree  with  his  noble  and  learned  friend^ 
and  that  was  the  falling  oft' of  late  years  in 
the  performance  of  duty  amo^ig  the  lower 
ordeis  of  the  clergy.     Now,  be  ha^i  made 
enquiry  into  this  subject,  and  though  his 
own  knowledge  was  confined,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  considerable  in* 
formation  from  others*  and  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  performance  of  duty  had 
improved.     Some  years  ago  there  might 
have  been  a  sudclen  deBciency  in  the  du* 
ties  of  the  clergy,  for  when  that  false  phi* 
losophy  spread  over  Europe,  and  even  inr 
fused  itself  into  all  the  establishments  of 
this  country,  while  it  overturned  the  exis- 
tence of  those  in  another  kingdom,  bad 
even   a  tendency  to  relax  and  diminish 
the  exertion  of  ecclesiastical    as  well  as 
ether  duties ;    but  when  experience  had 
shewn  the  fallacy  of  theoretical  doctrines, 
mankind  became  more  inclined  to  perform 
those  duties  closely  which  were  founded 
upon  the  wisdom  of  ancient  institutions. 
He  also  had  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments 
of  those   who  were  of  opinion,  that  these 
discussions  tended  to  do  good ;    and  one 
happy  effect  was,  their  bringing  to   the 
consideration  of  all  clergymen,  what  were 
the  peculiar  duties  which  belonged  to  their 
situation.     On  both  these  accounts  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  residence  and  performance 
of  duty  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
had  increased.     The  noble  earl  next  pro- 
ceeded  to  praise  the  system  of  hierarchy  in 
this  country ;  it  was  uneoual  and  of  a  mixed 
complexion,   and  thereiore  more  consiSf 
tent  with  the  other  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion,   ^s  to  the  Bill  itself,  he  thought  no* 
thing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  prin<* 
ciple  on  which  it  was  founded.  Residence 
was  an  object  desired  by  all,  and  in  those 
instances  where  the  living  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  an  incumbent  and 
a  curate,  this  Bill  provided  that  it  should 
be  appropriated  to  one  only.    The  noble 
earl,  after  speaking  generally  in  favour  of 
this  Bill,  concluded  by  saying  it  should 
have  his  support. 

I'he  Earl  of  RadMr  said,  that  one  object 
of  the  Bill  had  hern  stated  to  be  the  dis- 
couragement of  sectaries.  He  did  not 
.think  it  had  that  tendency  ;  and  it  would 
be  fouud,  on  the  division,  that  the  friends 
of  Bf ctarir:^  would  vote  for  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canierbury  spoke  in 
disapprobation  ot  the  measure  ;  and  prin- 
cipallyi  as  it  went  to  limit  a  discretionary 
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power,  which  w^s  wisely  yeste4  in  the 
bishops  for  the  benefit  of  -religion  and  ibe 
convenience  of  the  church. 
'  Earl  Groivenor  opposed  tt>^  Bill,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  improper  to  inttrposs 
any  legislative  interference  with  respect 
to  the  perforp;iance  of  duties  among  the 
clerg3% 

Lord  Grewoille  defended  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  the  Bill,  which  hecon* 
sidered  well  calculated  to  remove  one  in- 
convenience particularly  complained  ofj 
he  meant  the  non-residence  of  a  clergy* 
man  in  each  parish.  He  professed  ttte 
highest  regard  for  the  church  estabrub- 
ment,  and  on  that  account  was  more  fa- 
vourable 10  the  present  measure;  Bat 
with  all  his  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
members  of  that  establishmentj  great  con* 
sideration  was  due  to  the  community.  It 
was  actually  necessary  that  a  clergyman 
should  reside  at  his  living ;  for  the  duties 
of  reading  the  service  and  deliyering  a 
sermon,  though  high,  were  not  the  highest 
duties  of  the  profession. -The  instruction  of 
the  young,  the  visitation  of  the  poor  and 
sick,  and  the  consolation  of  (be  dying* 
were  duties  of  the  highest  con  side  ration, 
and  could  not  be  perfofmed  but  by  a  resi- 
dent clergyman. 

Lord  Aintyon,  though  favourable  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  when  first  suggested 
in  the  Committee,  yet  could  not  in  bis 
conscience  give  it  his  support,  when  be 
found  that  such  strong  objections  against  it 
were  entertained  by  the  right  reverend 
prelates,  whose  administratioii  was  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

Lord  ElUnborw^k  thought  the  residence 
of  the  clergy  was  most  desirable,  biit  did 
not  think  this  Bill  the  proper  means  of  en« 
forcing  it.     The    non** residence   of  the 
clergy  he  attributed  to  the  want  of  housei« 
the  poverty  of  the  benefices,  and  plorali* 
ties.    These  evils  would  he  increased  by 
the  Bill,  which  he  considered  a  Bill  of  con* 
fiscation  and  forfeiture  of  the  smaller  liT* 
ings.    Although  he  was  confident  it  was 
not  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  who  origi* 
nated  the  Bill,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  but  it 
was  the  object  of  several  to  reduce  the 
smaller  livingSi  so  as  to  render  them  of 
litile  value  to  their  patrons;  in  order  that 
they    might    he  purchased   by    a  fundi 
H'hich  he  knew  was  busily  employed  in 
purchasing  livings,  in  order  to  fill  thecn 
iviih  persons  most  injurious  to  the  church 
fi^  England,  and   he  would  say,  to  sound 
Chtisiianity.  lie  thought  the  moral  habits 
of  mankind  w^re  in  a  sifti^  pf  improve* 
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ment,  eiioated  by  the  experience  that  hian- 
VinJ  h^d  had  of  the  atrociiie.H  commtttttl 
in  consequencle  of  the  French  Revohitton, 
and  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Mon- 
itor \vho  ivas  now  oti  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe ;  and  it  was  ilnpossiblb  that  those 
wl)0  administered  the  gospel  should  not 
hive  participated  in  that  improvement. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  had  hoped  that 
the  words  Introduced,  it)  consonance  to 
the  wishes  of  the  hT)bte  lord  (Grenville) 
would  hare  obviate'd  nil  difference  of  opi- 
nion. He  stated,  (hat  the  poverty  of  the 
church  was  not  the  cause  of  non-residenCe, 
nor  of  pluralities,  for  they  abounded  most 
in  the  richest  benefices.  It  <vas  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  non- residence  was  a  great 
evil ;  there  were  mftny  parishes,  where  all 
they  knew  t)f  the  person  who  received  the 
endowments  was,  that  he  received  them. 
Curates  dischargit^g  the  duties  of  four 
parishes,  and  galloping  ftbout  from  church 
to  church,  wfts  what  brought  the  church 
into  contempt. 

Ihe  House  then  divided : 
For  the  third  reading     -      •     3*7 
Against  it        -       -       -      -     2'i 
Majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  — 15 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Imsolvent  Debtors'  BiLt.]  Mr.  Ken- 
rick  moved  che  recdmmitme^t  of  the  la- 
lolvent  Debtors'  Bill. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  rose  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House,  and  which  had  already  reached 
nearly  its  last  stage  without  producing 
one  single  animadversion.  He  deemed 
it  bis  duty  to  stai6,  that  he  thought  it  the 
nou  material  idvasion  of  the  civil  law  of 
tbis  cooDtty  that  had  been  brought  for- 
*srd  in  parliament  for  a  long  period.  It 
vu  not  an  occasional  adt,  but  a  perma- 
Beot  and  general  law,  not  only  altering 
til  the  provisions  which  had  before  pre- 
»*ilcd  with  respect  to  creditor  and  debtor, 
but  investing  a  single  judge  with  powers 
J^t^er  before  exercised  in  any  court  of 
English  judicature.  Among  the  penalties 
fnacted  was  to  be  found  the  penalty  of 
<l€aih ;  and  the  creation  alone  of  another 
capital  felotiy  #a's  a  sufficient  ground,  in  his 
jo'i^menl,  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  measure  "before  them.  He 
Jrosied,  therefore,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  frould  have  no  objection  to 
«'*y  his  motion  for  a  few  days,  that  an 
opportunity  mighl  be  given  to  members 


to  mike  theMselVelB  acquainted  with  \\A 
Bill. 

Mr.  J&Mfic-ib  answered,  that  he  had  fre^ 
quenily  railed  the  attention  of  thc>  HoUBe 
to  that  Bill :  he  had  repeat«^}y  stated 
that  it  was  entitled  to  their  most  serioos 
consideration.  It  went  to  efffct  t  most 
important  alterati^oh  in  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  Dtight  it)  be  well  Weighed  before  it 
was  adopted ;  this  tie  had  frequently  re^ 
peated,  and  he  was  the  more  surprised  at 
hearing  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
now  zkk  for  further  time  to  Consider  the 
BiH.  As  to  the  amendment  making  the 
concealment  oY*  eflects  by  the  debtor  k 
capital  fclony,  K  had  been  ttans(Tib«*d 
almost  verbat'iYn  from  the  Bankrupt  Act; 
he  had,  however,  no  objection  to  postpone 
the  necommiiment  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  Ckarks  Manck  objected  to  the  Bill, 
iu  rendering  that  relief  to  debtors  perma- 
nent which  ought  only  to  be  temporary, 
and  conferred  at  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature. 

Sir  Samuel  Romitl^  said,  he  should  be 
sorry  if  the  further  considt ration  of  the 
Bill  should  be  postponed  to  any  period 
that  might  endanger  the  final  success  of 
the  measure.  It  was  most  important,  he 
thought,  that  this  Bill  should  pass;  and  the 
unhappy  persons  for  wiiose  more  imme- 
diate relief  it  was  intended  had  had,  in  his 
opinion,  their  feelings  cruelly  trifled  with, 
in  finding  that  this  Bill  had  already  lin- 
gered two  months  in  that  House,  and  that 
at  that  moment  no  attention  appeared  to 
have  been  drawn  towards  it.  Those  mem- 
bers must  have  had  their  minds  little  oc* 
copied  with  the  subject  to  which  the  Bill 
related,  if  they  indeed  imagined  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  temporary.  The 
Bill  in  question  had  been  for  many  years 
under  consideration,  had  at  length  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  highest  law  au- 
thorities, of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  present  Chief  Judge  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
It  had  passed  the  other  House,  and  had 
lain  on  the  table  for  the  last  two  months. 
To  him  the  objection  of  the  hon.  baronet 
appeared  the  strongest  recommendation 
that  could  be  urged  in  its  favour.  The 
Bill  was  certainly  not  temporary:  it  did 
not  interfere  to  violate  the  contract  be- 
tween creditor  and  debtor  :  it  did  not,  la 
defiance  of  the  first  principles  of  all  law 
and  justice,  do  that  which  nothing  but  the 
last  necessity  could  justify,  and  which 
parliament  was  only  compelled  to  do  oc- 
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casionally,  becaase  the  prisons  of  the 
country  could  not  receive  the  accumu- 
lating number  of  persons  confined  for 
debt.  This  was  not  an  er /MM/ /oc/o  law  of 
any  such  description.  The  Bill  was 
founded  upon  a  principle  familiar  to  the 
legislation  of  other  countries,  that  of  the 
cessio  bonorum,  by  which  a  debtor  op  sur- 
rendering the  whole  of  his  property  was 
f>ermitted  to  retain  and  enjoy  his  personal 
iberty.  A  wise  principle  in  his  opinion 
It  was;  one  that  entitled  a  person  who 
iiad  been  unfortunate,  perhaps  impru- 
dent or  criminal,  to  retrace  his  steps,  to 
new  model  his  conduct  and  become  an 
useful  member  of  society,  instead  of 
abutting  him  up  from  the  exercise  of  in- 
dustry, and  exposing  him  to  the  moral 
contagion  of  a  prison.  He  did  not  approve 
of  all  the  provisions,  but  he  congratu- 
lated the  House  upon  the  general  principle 
of  the  measure,  sanctioned  as  it  had  been 
by  those  eminent  and  distinguished  law 
authorities  by  whom  it  had  been  prepared. 
The  Bill  was  undoubtedly  a  very  consi- 
derable innovation,  and  perfection  was  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  first  instance.  The 
clause  inflicting  the  capital  punishment 
of  death  ought  not  to  have  been  intro- 
duced precipitately  in  a  Committee  of 
that  House,  thus  evading  some  of  the 
forms  to  which  the  main  body  of  the  Bill 
was  subjected.  If  it  were  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  the  House  be  should  move, 
on  the  re-commitment  of  the  BiU,  for  the 
omission  of  that  clause.  Here  was  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  the  facility  with  which  a 
law  ror  depriving  a  subject  of  his  life 
might  pass  unobserved,  whilst  any  eflTort 
at  repealing  a  capital  punishment  was 
aore  to  meet  with'  strenuous  opposition. 
By  the  law  as  it  stood  at  present  the 
onence  made  capital  by  this  clause  might 
be  prosecuted  as  perjury,  and  the  offender 
sttfier  transportation.  As  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman of  this  provision  being  copied 
from  certain  clauses  in  the  Bankrupt  Laws, 
he  wished  to  observe  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  law  which  from  its  excessive 
severity  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
Since  the  fir«t  enactment  of  the  capital 
part  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  in  the  reign  of 
George  2,  not  more  than  five  individuals 
had  suffered  the  penalty  which  he  was 
quite  satisfied  more  than  five  thousand 
bad  incurred.  However  gross  the  frauds 
of  the  bankrupt,  few  creditors  would 
choose  to  extend  the  punishment  of  them 
to  death,    ^he  Bill  before  the  House  had 
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been  called  an  innovation.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly so,  but  it  proceeded  from  those 
who  were  pretty  generally  the  decided 
enemies  of  innovation,  and  came  there- 
fore with  a  double  claim' upon  the  atten- 
tion and  deference  of  that  House. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  efiect  of  re- 
commiuiiig  the  Bill,  was  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  in  the  Committee,  and  to 
leave  the  measure  open  to  any  alteration 
or  addition  which  might  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Lockhart  supported  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  explained  that  he 
had  only  described  the  Bill  to  be  a  most 
material  alteration  of  the  law,  without 
saying  that  it  was  either  for  the  better  or 
the  worse. 

The  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  re- 
committed on  this  day  se'nnight. 

Admiralty  Rbgistear*s  Bill.]  Hu 
H.  Martin  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  taking  into  further  consideration  tbe 
Report  of  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  office 
of  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  CastUreagh,  though  he  had  hi- 
therto supported  this  measure  as  one  of 
general  regulation,  and  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  looking  forward  to  the  per- 
sons who  might  hereafter  fill  the  office  of 
Registrar  of  the  Admiralty,  the  balance 
in  hand  would  be  better  deposited  in  the 
Bank  than  in  the  care  of  any  iudividusl ; 
yet  in  the  present  instance,  considering 
the  property  and  personal  character  of 
lord  Arden,  he  thought  it  could  not  be 
denied,  that  every  security  was  afforded 
which  the  suitors  themselves  could  desire, 
and  therefore  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  a 
monstrous  exercise  of  the  power  of  par- 
liament to  push  the  present  enactment 
against  that  individual.  He  then  moved 
a  clause,  providing  that  the  regulations 
contained  in  the  Bill  should  not  take 
effect  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  in* 
terest  at  present  vested  in  the  office. 

Lord  Milton  said,  if  this  clause  were  to 
be  accepted,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  not  to  proceed  farther  with  the 
Bill.  He  thought  the  public  very  much 
indebted  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
for  having  introduced  the. Bill,  which  was 
unquestionably  much  wanted.  He  wouM 
put  an  extreme  case,  which,  however, 
might  happen.  Suppose  the  Registrar 
should  become  a  bankrupt,  the  suitors 
would  certainly  lose  all  tbe  money  in  his 
h^nds.  He  must,  therefore,  object  to  tbe 
clause*  as  it  would  reader  the  Bill  wholly 
nugatory. 
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Mr.  Jhrciwtjf  takl^ihat  in  his  opinion 
tht  lUgiitrar  made  ofe  of  Ibe  •uitors' 
money  for  bia  owo  benefit^  contrary  to 
Jaw.  He  would  oppose  the  claate,  be- 
caoseifitwat  adopted  by  the  Houte,  it 
woald  not  only  defeat  the  intention  of  the 
Bill  doring  the  lifetime  of  lord  Arden,  but 
introdace  a  precedent  for  the  contioo- 
ioce  of  this  abuse  in  fotore  poneasors  of 
tbe  oiBcc.  He  would,  therefore,  vote 
against  the  Bill  itself,  rather  than  sanction 
iocb  an  illegal  use  of  the  suitors'  money. 
He  was  as  anxious  as  tbe  noble  lord  could 
be  for  protecting  vested  interests,  but 
would  never  sanction  a  Biil  which  went 
to  perpetuate  vested  abuses,  which  the 
present  clause  would  do,  by  giving  a 
caaction  to  this  unwmrrantable  use  of  the 
loitora'  money,  by  tbe  person  holding  the 
office  of  Registrar. 

Lord  Omereagh  explained,  that  by  his , 
pstent,  lord  Araen  was  banker  to  the 
coork  of  Admiralty,  and,  of  course,  bad  a 
right  to  make  ose  of  the  money. 

Sir  &  i2(Mitl()r  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
SB  a  question  of  such  immense  importance 
ooae  of  the  crown  lawyers  had  given  their 
opinion,  whether  these  sums  of  money  be* 
longing  to  the  suiturs  of  tbe  court  had  or 
bad  not  been  legally  used.  He  did  not 
believe  any  lawyer,  who  had  a  regard  for 
bii  character  ae  a  professional  man,  would 
declare  that  soch  ose  of  the  suitors'  money 
by  tbe  Begietrar  was  Isgal.  The  House 
was  therefore  leCi  in  a  shameful  atate  of 
doobt,  to  determine  ao  weighty  a  question 
merely  on  their  own  private  and  indivi- 
doal  judgmenu  For  his  own  part,  be  had 
so  beaitation  to  declare,  that  in  his  opinion 
this  oae  of  the  aoitora'  money  waa  altoge- 
tber  illegal ;  and  if  this  clauae  should  be 
allowed  to  pass,  he  would  consider  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  vote  against  the  Bill,  and 
^*«ild  positively  divide  the  Hoose  upon  it : 
became  this  Bill,  with  this  clause,  would 
directly  sanction  the  very  abuse  which  its 
^  sod  aim  was  to  do  away.  In  thrcaae 
^r  lord  Melville,  the  use  of  the  public 
pMMiey  tor  his  own  private  uae  was  deemed 
illegal  by  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
HoQie,  and  the  only  question  of  doobt  was, 
wb(;ther  a  civil  information  could  be  6led 
^inst  him  by  the  Attorney  General. 
One  of  the  srticles  of  impeachment  against 
lord  Macclesfield,  also,  was  making  use  of 
tbe  public  money  for  bis  own  private  ad- 
^>tsge :  it  was  a  distinct  article  of  im- 
psachnaent  against  him,  that  he  had  couii« 
tenaiiced  Masters  in  Chancery  in  using  the 
Mitort'  money  for  their  owo  private  into- 
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rest.  Af^er  that  transaction,  a  law  pai>9«d, 
to  appoint  the  ofii<;e  of  Accountant  Ge* 
neral,  to  take  this  money  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Masters  in  Chancery.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  House  should  ■  be  less  at- 
tentive to  the  interests  of  the  public  now, 
than  it  was  jtt  that  period.  When  this 
matter  was  first  meiilioned  ih  the  House, 
his  right  hon.  and  lamented  friend,  now  no 
more  (Mr.  Perceval),  declared  with  great 
warmth  that  lord  Arden  had  never  used 
the  suitors'  money,  which  very  warmth 
was  a  strong  proof  that  .he  deemed  it  to 
be  illegal  :  but  he  was  afterwards,  from 
his  inherent  candour  and  justice,  obliged 
to  allow  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  the 
fact,  and  that  tbe  money  of  tbe  suitors  of 
the  court  had  been  so  used.  M*ny  suitors 
did  not  choose  to  take  their  money  out  of 
the  court,  because,  from  the  fluctuation  of 
the  funds,  they  were  fearful  of  trusting  to 
their  own  judgment,  and  in  the  court  they 
believed  it  to  be  safe.  Should  it  then  be 
said,  that  if  they  did  not  cho«)se  to  adven* 
tare  their  money,  on  account  of  the  flue* 
tuation  of  tbe  funds,  that  the  Registrar  of 
the  Admiralty  should,  therefore,  venture 
it  for  them,  and  make  interest  of  that 
which  they  supposed  was  safely  lodged  in 
the  court.  He  thought  the  using  this  mo- 
ney by  the  Registrar  wholly  illegal,  and  as 
such  would  vote  against  the  clause. 

Mr.  Stephen  was  surprised  that  any 
charge  of  illegality  should  have  beea 
made  against  tlie  receipt  of  the  profits  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  Kegistrar  of  iha 
Admiralty.  His  noble  friend  (lord  Caa* 
tlereagb)  had  introduced  a  clause,  to  pro- 
tect the  existing  rights  of  a  person  having 
an  interest  in  the  office  of  Registrar;  the 
emoluments  of  which  office  he  is  stated  to 
have  always  enjoyed.  This  was  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  question  of  legality, 
put  by  his  learned  friend  who  spoke  last, 
and  at  once  shewed  that  those  emoluments 
were  legal.  What  was  the  fact  of  the 
case  ?  It  was  merely  this,  the  Registrar 
was  the  banker  of  the  court,  at  his  own 
personal  risk — and  that,  too,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  inte- 
rested ;  because  there  were  many  acts  of 
parliament  by  which  a  party  might,  if  he 
pleased,  demand  his  own  money,  and  have 
it  vested  in  the  public  funds.  From  various 
causes,  however,  it  was  left  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  it  could  not  surely  be  considered 
a  principle  of  law,  that  the  offices  having 
placed  it  at  interest  for  his  own  benefit, 
being  responsible  for  tbe  capital,  was 
guilty  of  an  illegal  act.     The  crime  aU 
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leged  against  lord  MelTiUe  was  entirely 
ditK*reiit  from  this  act  of  the  Registrar. 
He  was  impeached  for  the  violation  of  an 
express  act  of  parliament^  which  was  sap- 
ported,  if  not  originally  introduced>  by 
him.  Under  that  impeachment  be  was, 
however,  acquitted,  (contrary  to  the  feeling 
of  that  House]  ;  because  it  was  considered 
that  the  case  did  not  come  within  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  statute.  And  it  was  Aot  a 
little  remarkable,  that  it  was  alleged 
against  his  lordship  at  the  time,  as  a  cir* 
cumstance  aggravatory  of  hisolfence,  that 
an  increased  salary  had  been  given  to  him, 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  over  to  the 
Bank  certain  sums  of  money»  which,  prior 
to  the  regulation,  had  been  placed  out  to 
interest  for  his  own  benefit.  This  proved 
that  such  a  proceeding  had  been  recog- 
nised, and  he  thM*efore  hoped  his  hop. 
imd  learned  friend  would  not  speak  in  so 
high  a  tone  on  the  subject  of  legality. 
The  very  reason  of  the  thing  was  in  favour 
of  the  practice  in  the  present  instance; 
for,  if  an  individual  were  compelled,  by 
the  suitors  themselves,  to  take  charge  of 
their  money,  under  all  risks,  was  it  unjust 
that  he  should,  by  making  use  of  the  in- 
terest of  it,  indemnify  himself  from  hazard  ? 
In  the  impeachment  of  lord  Macclesfield, 
the  charge  of  conniving  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Masters  in  Chancery,  in  making  use 
of  the  suitors'  money,  was  only  thrown  in 
as  a  make- weight.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  mast  be  aware,  that 
the  real  accusation  against  him,  and  for 
which  he  was  justly  punished,  was  the  sell- 
ing the  office  of  Master.  In  that  case, 
too,  it  appeared,  that  many  persons  were 
ruined  by  the  conduct  of  those  Masters, 
by  whom  their  property  was  dilapidated. 
But  was  there  any  point  like  this  in  the 
case  now  under  consideration  ?  Was  there 
a  single  breath  of  censure  directed  against 
the  conduct  of  the  nobleman  who  filled 
the  office  ?  No  complaint  whatever  ex- 
isted, except  that  he  laid  the  money 
out  in  government  securities,  instead  of 
letting  it  lie  dead  in  the  Bank.  Not  an 
instance  could  be  adduced  where  the  mo- 
ney was  not  forthcoming  the  moment  a 
luitor  demanded  it.  In  conclusion  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  observed,  that, 
if  the  Bill  were  passed  without  the  clause 
which  had  been  proposed,  it  would  be 
breaking  in  on  a  vesteid  office,  a  species  of 
property  which  he  considered  no  less 
sacred  than  a  freehold  estate,  and  thereby 
be  the  means  of  invading  one  of  the  most 
tacred  rijibtsof  the  subject.    He  consi- 
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dered  that  any  interference  with  the  Re-  . 
gistrar's  investing  the  suitors'  money,  on*  \\ 
der  existing  cincumstances,  would  abridge  | 
his  rights^  It  was  illegal,  nnconstitutioDal,  { 
contrary  to  sound  and  hooest  principles^ 
and,  therefore,  an  act  they  had  no  right 
to  do. 

Sir  5.  Romilfy  explained,  contending 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
mistaken  his  allusion  to  the  case  of  lord 
Melville. 

Sir  /.  Newport  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  that  the  question  simplf 
was,  whether  the  money  shoold  be  dead  to 
the  Bank,  or  fructify  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  ?  Wbatwas  tbe 
nature  of  the  office  ?  It  was  one,  by  virtse 
of  which  the  person  executing  its  fane- 
tions  was  entrusted  with  the  money  of  tbe 
suitors-— not  only  the  property  of  penont 
in  this  country,  but  or  foreigners.  Now, 
was  it  right  that  those  sums  abould.be  ap- 
propriated to  the  benefit  of  the  individosl 
holding  the  office  ?  He  contended  thst  it 
was  not ;  and,  therefore,  he  opposed  the 
clause,  which  could  lead  to  no  good ;  boi» 
by  giving  the  sanction  of  parliament  to 
such  a  principle,  'might  produce  modi 
injury.  He  deprecated  any  allusion  to 
the  person  who  now  filled  the  office,  wbick 
might  tend  to  bias  the  judgment  of  the 
House.  The  question  waa  not  who  lord 
Arden  was,  or  whether  he  was  more  or 
less  trust- worthy  :  no,  the  point  for  dis- 
cussion was,  whether  the  money  of  tbe 
suitors  should  be  placed  beyond  all  ha- 
zard, until  the  law  decided  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  when  it  should  be  paid.  U 
was  not  a  question  of  person,  but  of  prin- 
ciple. I'he  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  said,  that  they  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  this  office :  but,  he  would  ask» 
how  many  were  the  public  offices  with 
which  they  had  interfered?  He  denied 
the  inference  drawn  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  from  the  circumstance 
of  «n  increase  of  salary  having  been 
granted  to  lord  Melville.  His  salary^  it 
was  tr4ie,  was  augmented — and  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  increased  duties  of  the  office 
called  for  an  increased  compensation.  He 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  clause  ;  an^ 
he  considered  it  better  that  the  public 
should  forego  any  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  regulation  of  the  officei 
as  originally  intended  by  the  Bill*  rather 
than  parliament  should  sanction  such  * 
principle  as  that  involved  in  the  noble 
lord's  proposition. 

Mr.  Baikuru  obaerved,  that  there  was 
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nothing  in  the  case  of  lord  Macclesfield 
which  applied  to  Ibe  present  Question. 
In  the  former,  facts  of  great  atrocity  were 
tabitantiated  ;  but.  in  the  present,  the 
question  related  to  a  person,  whose  name, 
character,  and  fortune,  were  long  before 
the  poblic.  The  Registrar,  as  tbe  office 
at  present  stood,  not  only  ran  the  risk, 
coDseqnent  on  his  custody  of  the  money, 
bat  also  seen  red  the  suitors  from  risk.  A 
nitor,  for  instance,  would  say,  *'  1  have  a 
certain  som  of  money  pending  a  cause  in 
the  court  of  Admiralty,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  ran  the  risk  of  placing  it  in  the  funds, 
where  it  may  be  endangered  by  the  fluc- 
toation  of  the  government  securitiea.''  It 
was,  therefore^  left  in  the  custody  of  the 
Registrar,  who  became  accountable  for  it. 
And  nnless  the  House  contemplated  the 
iosolreocy  of  the  noble  lord,  who  now 
filled  the  aitnation,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  freed  the  suitors  from  the  risk  at« 
teodaot  on  any  floctaation  in  the  fiinds. 
In  sDpporting  the  clause  introduced  by  the 
Doble  lord,  he  gave  no  opinion  as  to  tbe 
legality  or  illegality  of  putting  out  the 
loitors'  money  at  interest;  but  he  con- 
tended, they  had  no  right  to  take  from 
an  individual  a  profit  which  he  had  always 
enjoyed.  They  should,  in  his  opinion, 
grani  every  indulgence  to  the  individual 
now  holding  the  situation  as  long  as  he 
continoed  it. 

Mr.  If.  Marim  denied  that  tb«  present 
Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  bad  always 
received  those  emoluments,  and  he  denied 
it  on  tbe  evidence  of  lord  Arden  himself. 
By  referring  to  the  twenty-seTenth  Re- 
port of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  would 
be  foond,  that  in  the  year  1708,  when  the 
retoro  to  the  committee  was  made,  the 
only  emolument  attached  to  the  office 
vu  the  fees.  He  did  think  that  the  case 
of  tbe  Mastera  in  Chancery,  connected 
with  the  impeachment  of  lord  Maccles- 
field, bore  directly  on  the  question  under 
cpmideration.  When  a  regulation  of  the 
titaation  of  Master  took  place,  in  conse* 
<picoce  of  that  impeachment,  was  any 
tconpence  made  to  the  eight  solvent 
Masters }  Certainly  not.  A  general  re* 
galation  of  the  office  took  place  ;  which 
extended  to  those  against  whom  there  was 
c^wplaintras  well  as  to  thoae  against  whom 
there  was  none— it  was  tbe  principle 
which  wu  levelled  at  It  was  also  parti- 
^larlv  werthv  of  observation,  that  lord 
Macclesfield  denied  his  having  granted 
P^nniasion  to  any  of  the  Masters  to  md(e 
*•  of  the  snitora'  money^  aa  they  had 
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done ;  the  inference  from  which  was,  that 
he  considered  such  a  use  of  it,  for  indivi^ 
dual  advantage,  as  illegal,  ^n^  he 
thought  he  did  not  go  too  far  in  saying, 
that  any  officer  procuring  emolumeotM  in 
a  similar  manner,  namely,  by  using 
suitors'  money  for  h^  own  benefit,  was 
doing  that  which  he  had  no  right  to  do. 
The  case  of  lord  Macclesfield,  he  con- 
ceived, afibrded  him  an  authority,  to  quote 
against  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Stephen)  who  had  observed  that  tlie 
Ofiitf  lay  with  those  who  supported  the 
Bi41,  to  prove,  that  tbe  profits  made  by 
the  Begistrar  were  not  legal.  He  could 
also  refer  to  the  case  of  Churchill,  tried 
before  lord  Alvanly,  in  which  the  couri 
sanctioned,  by  their  opinion,  the  princi- 
ple, that  if  parliament  could  point  out  a 
specific  sum,  applied  by  any  public  officer 
to  his  own  benefit^  in  the  way  of  interest^ 
he  might  make  such  officer  accountable 
for  the  profit  so  derived.  And,  grounding 
himself  on  this  authority,  he  bad  no  doubt, 
that  if  the  use  of  any  particular  sum  could 
be  traced  to  lord  Arden,  he  misbt  be  made 
responsible  for  its  produce.  If  that  were 
the  case,  what  became  of  those  legal 
righta  which  had  been  so  much  spoken 
of?  But  the  fallacy  of  contending  for 
such  a  right  was  still  more  evident,  when 
it  was  known*  that  the  judge  of  the  Admt« 
ralty  Court,  if  he  pleased,  might  order,  by 
the  authority  vested  in  him,  all  the  suitors' 
money  to  be  placed  in  the  Bank  of  £ng* 
land.  It  should  also  be  recollected,  that 
the  person  filling  this  office  gave  no  secu- 
rity.  This  being  the  case,  was  it  proper 
that  the  House  sluHild  legislate  on  personal 
respect  ?  If  they  admitted  such  a  principle, 
the  time,  perhaps,  was  not  far  distant, 
when  they  would  legislate  from  feelinga 
of  dislike  and  prejudice.  He  had  but  one 
other  observation  to  make,  and  that  was, 
his  perfect  conviction,  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  would  be  entirely  defeated,  if 
the  clause  proposed  were  annexed  to  it. 

Sir  F.  Flood  with  some  difficulty  ob- 
tained a  hearing,  and  declared  that  he  had 
many  times  wavered  about,  undetermined 
on  vahich  side  of  the  question  he  should 
vote ;  at  one  time  he  was  convinced  thai 
the  clause  was  proper,  at  another  he  wu 
as  firmly  perauaded  of  its  unfitness.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  he  was  inclined  te 
think  that  lord  Castlereagh  was  in  the 
right,  and  should  give  him  his  support. 
He  sat  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  noose, 
and  sometimes  on  another ;  but  take  which 
aide  he  would,  he  did  not  feel  thai  he 
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made  a  part  of  the  Hoo«e,  and  should 
therefore  make  his  TOte  as  Uule  staliooary 
as  his  person. 

The  Hou«e,divided.  For  the  Ciaiise 
proposed  hy  lord  Casilereagfa,  80.  Against 
it,  14.     Majority  06. 

Lisi  qftie  Minority, 


Brydges,  sir  £. 
Coiirtenav,  W. 
Combe,  il.C. 
Fiii\(iy,  K. 
Forbes,  C. 
Hamilton,  lord  A« 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Rowley,  frir  W. 
Ridley,  M.  W. 


Romilly,  sir  S. 
Smith,  — 
Svmonds,  T.  P. 
l^f  istock,  marquis 
Western.  C.  C. 
Tellers. 
Barham,  J .  F. 
Martio,  H. 


Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill.]  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read  for  going  into 
a  Committee  nn^the  Bill  for  the  better  re- 
ffulatiun  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  tn  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  more  easy  recoTery  of 
Church  Rates  and  Tithes, 

Sir  W.  Scoii  proposed  several  alterations^ 
aome  mere  ly  Terbai,  and  others  affecting 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  itself.  Among 
the  latter  was  one  that  continoed  to*  in* 
ferior  ecclesiastical  courts  the  power  of 
excommunication,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  which  be  had  found  in  accom- 
modating that  part  as  it  originally  stood, 
lo  all  the  Tariety  of  local  circumstances 
throughout  the  kingdom, 

Mr.  Petl  said,  he  had  contemplated  Ihe 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to 
Ireland,  and  had  intended  to  propose  a 
.  clause  for  that  purpose,  but  having  learn- 
ed that  the  member  for  Armatfh  had  a 
separate  measure  calculated  for  that  coun- 
try under  his  consideration,  he  had  dropped 
bis  design  under  the  imprussion  that  the 
hon.  member  would  bring  forward  his 
projected  Bill  either  in  the  present  session 
.  of  parliament  or  early  in  the  succeeding.. 

Sir' S,  Komiify  thought  the  Bill  was  to  be 
to  altered  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  chief  value, 
in  his  estimation,  that  which  went  to  re- 
medy the  serious  e? ils  attendant  upon  the 
power  of  excommunication  in  inferior 
courts.  He  wished  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
member  were  distinctly  communicated  to 
ihe  Committee.  With  respect  to  the  ia- 
tendid  Bill  for  Ireland,  he  had  had  a  oon- 
Teriation  with  the  hon.  member  for  Ar- 
magh upon  that  very  subject;  and  he 
knew  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  piecisely  similar  to  the  one  as  origin- 
ally framed  by  the  right  lion  and  learned 
geuUeman.    But  he  did  not  know  whether 


he  would  adopt  the  altermtioBa  oiow  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill  before  tbeoa.  And  with 
regard  to  that  Bill,  he  wiahed  ic  had  gone 
much  further  than  it  did.  He  could  ses 
no  good  reason,  for  instance,  why  spiriuial 
courts  should  take  any  cognizance  ia 
inatters  of  defamation  ;^  why,  for  elander* 
ous  expressions  spoken  in  oae  caaei  the 
remedy  was  in  civil  courts,  and  in  another 
in  spiritual  courts.  He  knew  that  great 
abuses  existed  in  this  pari  of  their  juris- 
diction. He  concluded  by  repeating  hisi 
disappointment  at  the  alteration  in  the  Bdl 
relating  to  excommunication. 

Sir  W.  SeoU  regretted  that  he  sboeki 
cause  the  disappointment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  but  he  waa  coonpelied  to 
do  so  from  information  he  had  received 
from  difierent  parta  of  the  country.  For 
instance,  in  the  dioceses  ol  £xeter,  York, 
and  Chester,  much  of  the  ecclesiastical 
business  was  performed  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  subordiaate  courts.  He 
had  deliberately  weighed  the  awbject,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  greaiteai  tncon* 
venience  would  result  from  retaining  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  as  they  now  stood ;  he 
acted  from  an  overwhelming  necessity, 
and  he  really  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  incur  .so  much  practical  inconvenience 
as  would  certainly  ensue.— The  amend* 
ments  and  alterations  were  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    COMKIONS. 

Monday,  Ma^  'i4. 

Rohan  Catholic  Riuef  Bill.]  The 
House  was  called  over,  according  to  order. 
After  which,  the  House  resolved  itaelf  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  Uenep,  to  con- 
sider furiher  of  the  Bill  So  proeide  far  the 
removal  of  the*  Civil  and  Military  Disqus- 
lifications  under  which  his  Majeety's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  labour. 

The  right  hon.  The  Speakir,  arose  and 
addressed  the  Committee  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Abercroniby;  According  to  my 
view  of  this  great  measure,  in  its  ^origiii 
and  progress,  I  must  of  cowae  be  ndverw 
to  the  present  Bill.  And  1  am  desiraos  of 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  which  is 
allowed  to  ase,  for  stating  the  genera) 
grounds  upon  which  I  think  we  abould  now 
do  well  to  pause  upon  our  proceedings; 
and  also  those  general  principles,  which* 
when  applied  to  the  structore  of  this  Bill 
in  iu  difierent  parts,  must  lead  lo  sock 
amendments  as  would  destroy  its  mti^ 
pnrpoae,  namely,  the  adaJMion  of  the 
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BomMi  Cftlbolict  to  politictl  power*  snd 
ibe  c«pBcity  of  bearing  fovereigii  rule  in 
a  Protcstani  ftete. 

The  ba*it  of  our  whole  proceeding!  wet 
original ly  laid  down  in  term  of  sooad 
practical  witdon.  And  the  right  hon. 
geatleman  (Mr.  Canning)  who  brought 
forward  in  a  fbmer  parliament^  out  of 
which  the  present  BUJ  bat  •pnnig,  after 
explicitly  declaring  that  hit  obfect  wao  to 
accompliih  a  final  and  conciliating  adjusi- 
iDent»  declared  also*  thai  nnlew  such 
arrangement  could  be  made  aaftiifactory 
to  all  parti«*ft,  and  without  conferring,  a 
trtani|>h  upon  either,  ho  himself  ahoold  no 
loiiKf  r  thmk  its  execution  to  be  desirable. 
And  new  that  this  Bill,  wkh  all  iu 
amended  and  mcorporaled  provisions*  is 
beUire  us,  d«ies  it  appear  *that  this  basis 
of  ^neral  satisfaction  and  concord  is  likely 
to  be  establiihed  ? 

What  say  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 

liodf-^Have  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 

>nd  ttieir  Caiholic  Board   (the  hitherto 

afowetl  and  accredited  organ  of  their  sea- 

timem«)  declared  their  approbation  of  this 

Bill  ?  Certainly  not.    And  so  far  as  we  do 

kmwr  of  their  proceedings,  some  of  their 

most  diniagoished  leaders  and  auxiliary 

delefiaiei,  have-  in  three  soccessire  nmet- 

iog>,iniHt  vehemently  declaimed  against  iL 

Tae  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on  their 

part,  alto  cry  out  lou^  against  its  eccle* 

siiinical  provisions.    The  Roman  Catholic 

laeiropolitan  archbiihop  of  Dublin,  Dr. 

Troj,  baa  declared  them  to  be  worse  thin 

ibe  old  Veto.     And  a  vicar  apostolic  in 

Bagland.  who  presides  episcopally  over 

^  Midland  district,  and  is  himself  the 

tgent  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 

^  belaud,  has  denounced  them  as  what  all 

Smbsb  Catholics  must  abhor,  and  has  de- 

cland  10  the  world,  that  sooner  than  ac« 

ceptthem,  they  wiU  hiy  down  their  lives 

•pon  the  scafibld. 

Of  the  PMestant  millions  in  this  United 
f*BgdoB,  the  large  majoritv  of  his  Ma« 
Jt>ty't  subjects,  it  is  needless  to  ask. 
Whether  they  can  be  satisfied  to  place  the 
S<>vcfament,  if  not  the  crown  of  Ireland 
vithin  the  reach  of  Roman  Catholic 
biadi ;  ■nd  tm  create  the  means  of  sur- 
"^^nding  the  sovereign  himself  with  mi- 
y««  of  slate,  whose  religion  most  be 
■Miile  to  his  Oim  right  of.  succession  to 
^thnmt? 

Ais  suiely  is  ssi  inauspicioos  com* 
■•necaiem,  and  miglit  be  well  taken  for 
*  wsmmg  loud  enough  to  urresl  our  pro> 
pctii  fcr  i  inr,  that  inaiead  of  ustaUiah. 


ing  conoord,  we  shall  only  be  opening 
itew  scenes  of  collision  and^ conflict. 

But,  Sir,  in  proceeding  to  the  consider 
ration  of  the  Bill  itself,  I  think  our  judg- 
ment must  be  formed  by  an  examination 
of  the  system  which  it  seeks  to  establish, 
as  compared  with  those  general  roles  and 
maxims  of  policy,  which  hitlierto  have 
been  deemed  fundamental  in  this  consti* 
tution. 

The  elementary  principles  upon  this 
subject  are  few  and  clear,  iind  happily  are 
now  admitted  by  sll  who  share  in  our 
debates.  It  is  now  allowed,  that  state  ex- 
pediency and  civil  ntility,  not  abstract 
right,  most  decide  in  all  caies  upon  the 
form  of  government  in  which  the  sove* 
reign  powers  of  any  state  are  to  be  con- 
centrated, and  also  upon  the  extent  to 
which  its  control  shoolo  be  exercised  over 
the  natural  free  agency  of  the  people,  in 
matters  civil  aftd  religious. 

Looking  to  the  strength  and  tranquillity 
of  a  state,  in  the  mode  of  combining  its 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  many 
of  the  wisest  men  have  hitherto  agreed, 
that  ft  would  be  desirable,  so  far  a^prac- 
tfcable,  that  the  civil  authority  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  those  only  who  con- 
form to   the  established   religion  of  the 
state.  But  the  diversity  incident  to  human 
opinion,  and  the  liberty  of  action  neces- 
sary to  a  popular  state,  require  also,  that 
such  conformity  shoo  Id  •  be  exactefl   no 
farther  than  the  safety  of  the  government 
itself  demands ;    and  the  measure  of  tu 
danger,  is  the  true  measure  of  exclusion. 
And  thus  it  is,  that  our  constitution,  as 
seHled  at  the  Revolution,  stands  upon  the 
joint  principle,  of  excluding  from  power 
all  non-confermisu  by  a  religious  test,  and 
of  bestowing  9t  the  same  time  the  fullest 
religious  toleration  upon  all  the  excluded. 
Upon  this  principle  it  is,  thai  the  crown 
itself  is  hoiden  by  a  religious  tast :    and 
the  church  of  England  having  been  found 
upon  experience  to  be  well  suited,  by  the 
form  of  ita  government,  to  the  practica 
and  habits  of  the  English  coiutitution,  the 
safety  of  the  church  has  been  at  all  times, 
and  deservedly,  the  object  of  its  earnest 
solicitude.   Bj  the  same  principles  adopt-, 
ed  and  actedf  upon  now  for  nearly   120 
years,  the  state  has  excluded  by  a  religious 
tast  aH  Protestant  dissenters  from  civil  and 
military  offices,  upon  an  opinion  (rightly 
or  wrongly  formed)  of  their  imperfect  at* 
tachment  to  the  constitution  in  church  and 
state ;  and  it  baa  also  excluded  the  Homaa 
Catholics  from  parliament,  fts  well  as  frooa 
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all  offices,  civil  and  military,  upon  the 
score  of  their  alleged  defective  allegiance. 
Some  of  these  exclusions^  it  is  true, 
hare  beea  deemed  from  time  to  time  to  be 
of  less  urgent  necessity  ;  I  mean  those 
which  regard  the  Protestant  dissenters: 
And  although  it  has  not  been  thought  pru- 
dent to  repeal  those  laws;  and  although 
in  the  memorable  debates  of  1796,  their 
continuance  was  vindicated  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, upon  the  principle  of  self-defence, 
and  the  restraint  of  mischief  from  those 
who  might  use  the  powers  of  the  state  to 
subvert  it,  it  has  nevertheless  been  deemed 
fit  to  suspend  and  relax  their  operation, 
upon  the  long  experience  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  and  their 
exemplary  conduct. 

Against  the  Roman  CaUiolics,  however, 
the  laws  of  exclusion  have  been  main- 
tained in  permanent  force,  founded  as 
they  were  upon  the  existence  of  principles 
imputed  to  the  body  excluded ;  which  pfin* 
ciples  have  not  appeared  to  have  under- 
gone any  subsequent  alteration.  And 
from  this  policy  1  profess  that  I  do  not  yet 
see  any  cause  to  depart.  For  I  agree  in 
the  opinions,  and  desire  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Tract  upon  the 
Popery  Laws  of  Ireland.  *'  That  to  ex- 
clude the  Roman  Catholics  from  all  offices 
in  church  and  state  is  a  just  and  necessary 
provision,"  whatever  we  may  think  of 
their  admission  into  the  army  or  revenue ; 
which  in  another  part  of  his  wntinirs  upon 
this  subject  (his  first  Letter  to  sir  Hercules 
Langrishe)  he  describes  to  be  only  sub- 
servient parts  in  the  economy  and  execu- 
tion, rather  than  in  the  administration  of 
afiairs ;  distinguishing  those  offices  which 
really  guide  the  state,  from  those  which 
are  merely  instrumental. 

What  therefore  I  now  conteHd  for,  as 
upon  a  former  occasion,  is  this ;  that  we 
ought  still  to  withhold  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  all  capacity  of  political  power 
and  jurisdiction;  but  at  the  same  time 
widely  and  liberally  to  lay  open  before 
them  the  field  of  profitable  and  honourable 
reward  for  distinguished  exertions  and 
services,  and  in  matters  of  religion'  to 
render  their  legal  toleration  complete. 

With  this  view  of  the  principles  which 
have  hitherto  guided  our  ancestors,  from 
the  period  of  tne  Revolution  to  our  own 
days,  let  us  apply  them  to  this  Bill,  and  try 
its  merits ;  takine  however  into  our  con- 
aideration,  not  only  what  it  does  contain, 
but  alto  certain  other  points  which  it  does 
aot  contain. 
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By  the  leading  enactmenU  contained  in 
fhis  Bitl,  we  at  once  throw  open  the  doon 
of  parliament,  and  give  access  to  all  or 
nearly  all  the  executive  departments,  poll* 
tical,  judicial,  civil,  and  military. 

And  first,  of  parliament,  which  if  carried, 
J  believe  both  the  supporters  and  opponenti 
of  the  Bill  will  agree,  must  speedily  put 
the  Roman  Catholics  into  pofssession  ofi 
all  their  ulterior  objects.  Take  the  admis- 
sion of  Roman  Catholics  into  parliameot 
as  individuals,  or  take  them  as  a  body: 
to  admit  those  who  as  indivldaals  msy 
become  the  distinguished  leaders  of  partiei, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  debar  ibem  firom 
filling  the  ruling  offices  of  the  state,  would 
be  to  create  a  most  dangerous  combioatioD 
of  means  and  motives;  for  their  natnrsl 
and  legitimate  ambition,  when  hafiled  and 
obstructed  from  advancing  in  its  ordinary 
career^  could  then  attain  its  objects, only 
by  resorting  to  the  most  violent  courses : 
if  in  parliament,  they  ought  also  to  be 
admissible  into  the  confidential  service  of 
the  crown  ;  but  that  is  another  species  of 
mischief  equally  to  be  guarded  against, 
and  which  falls  under  another  head. 
Consider  the  Roman  Catholics  sitting  here 
collectively  as  a  body,  there  is  also  much 
ground  for  apprehension;  their  peculiarity 
of.  connection  must  necessarily  produce 
that  combination  of  strength,  which,  coa* 
lescing  in  critical  times  with  all  the  other 
embodied  discontent  incident  to  a  popular 
state,  would  produce  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  endanger  the  general  establish- 
ments of  the  country. 

I  do  not  certainly  presume  to  aacribt 
any  such  spirit  or  temper  as  likely  to 
actuate  any  known  individuals,  who  might 
in  such  an  event  be  returned  at  any  future 
election;  my  duty  and  my  disposition 
alike  forbid  it ;  but  from  such  caaaes,  such 
consequences  must  naturally  and  inevitably 
flow ;  and  I  can  assure  those  honourable 
gentlemen  from  Ireland,  whom  I  am  noir 
addressing,  that  amongst  the  many  causes 
which  strongly  induce  me  to  oppose  the 
present  measure,  is  the  firm  persuasion, 
that  we  should  have  but  little  chance  of 
seeing  many  of  the  same  representatives 
from  Ireland  any  longer  stttiog  among  us. 

Of  the  executive  offices,  the  privy 
council  may  be  considered  as  comprising 
those  who  hold  the  seals  of  all  the  great 
and  efficient  departments  of  the  state; 
and  it  needs  no  wordy  to  prove,  that  they 
must  necessarily  sway  and  direct  the  go* 
veroment.  in  all  its  branches.  That  right, 
I  thinki  ought  never  to  be  conceded. 
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The  bench  of  justice^  if  occopied  by 
Roman  CathoHcs  (bowever  ably  and  im» 
partially  6 lied)  cannot  be  expected  to  ad* 
minuter  joatice  upon  Proteatant  chorch 
rights  with  eqoal  saliafaction  to  Protes- 
tant suitors ;  to  aay  nothing  of  the  graver 
cases  of  criminal  justice  :  and  justice 
which  is  not  satisfactorily  administered,  is, 
politically  apeaking.  no  justice  at  all. 
These  therefore  are  offices  whichi  I  think, 
ooght  never  to  be  conceded. 

As  to  the  general  range  of  other  offices, 
which  fill  op  the  functions  of  the  state,  I 
bate  ahready  declared  upon  a  former  oc- 
casiqn,  with  respect  to  the  military^  my 
perfect   concurrence    in    admitting     the 
Roman  Catholics  to    all  the   objects  of 
their   honourable   ambition  in   the    pro* 
feitioD  of  arma,  short  only  of  such  as  are 
mixed  with  the  political  government  of 
the  st^te.    And  as  to  those  of  a  civil  na- 
ture, whether  derived  from  the  crown,  or 
obtained  by  corporate  franchise,  I  am  con* 
teot  to  adopt  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
Doble   lord  near  roe    (lord  Castlereagh) 
that  the  existing  law  in  England  should 
continue  to  prevail,  and  that  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics  here  (so  far  as  regards 
tbe  iscramental  teat)  should  depend  upon 
the  same  annual  bill  of  indemnity  which 
DOW  covers  tbe  case  of  the  Protestant  non- 
conformists.   So  also  a9  to  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  become  what  are 
called  independent  membera  of  our  Uni- 
versities; excluding  them   where    other 
noQ-coorormista  are  now   excluded,   and 
sdmitting   them    where   non- conformists 
are  now   admitted ;    a  rule   varying   in 
iu  operation,    according    to    the   varioufi 
itstotes    yvhich    prevail    in   tbe    several 
Unifersities  of  England,    Scotland,  -and 
Ire  sod.  • 

i*ut,  Sir,  thia  is  not  all.  There  are  also 
other  matters,  not  contained  in  this  Bill, 
*bich  appear  to  me  to  require  our  at- 
tention. Some  are  of  necessary  restriction, 
and  oihtsrs  of  concession,  which  the  sug- 
geitert  or  iramers.  of  this  Bill  have  not 
condescended  to  propose;  but  which  in 
juitice  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and 
toonrteWes,  we  should  grant. 

Aiuoogst  the  restrictions  omitted,  and 
*bicb  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  stands 
^*  the  regulation  of  all  religious  houses 
DOW  existing  in  this  realm,  anH  the  not 
•offering  others  to  grow  up.  Within  the 
United  Kingdom  we  have  at  present  Bene- 
dictines, Franciscans.  Dominicans,  and 
almost  etery  other  description  of  monastic 
<vder.    But  the    Jesuit    funds   now    at 


Stonyhurst  are  alone  sufficient  to  awaken 
our  attention.  Of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion,  indeed,  aa  there  conducted,  we  know 
•nly  that  li  is  not  the  same  as  at  May- 
nooth ;  and  that  their  young  men  are  af- 
terwards sent  out  for  oraination  to  the  col* 
lege  of  the  order  in  Sicily,  from  whence 
they  are  re- imported  into  thia  country* 
And  yet  these  are  the  persons  who  are  now 
about  to  establish  themselvea  in  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  their  own  pe« 
culiar  and  suspected  modea  of  education* 

Some  provision  should  also  be  made  for 
imposing  an  efiectual  restraint  upon  api* 
ritual  excommunication,  so  far  as  to  de^ 
prive  it  of  all  civil  consequences.  Many 
and  erievous  are  the  sentences  of  thia  sort 
which  are  known  to  have  occurred  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  in  our  own  times  ; 
and  it  may  be  enough  now  to  refer  to  the 
melancholy  fate  of  those, persona  who  were 
excommunicated  in  1791,.  for  their  civil 
conduct  in  theae  memorable  transactions* 
and  whose  misfortunes  have  btfen  ao  often 
and  so  feelingly  lamented  by  the  English 
Roman  Catholics.  Such  sentences  are 
derogatory  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  this  free  country  they  should 
no  longer  be  endured. 

Sir,  I  complain  eoually  that  other  con- 
cessions also  have  been .  omitted,  which 
should  have  been  inserted  in  this  Bill  of 
relief;  and  more  especially  those,  which 
respect  the  legal  right  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic soldier^ to  his  own  mode  of  worship 
(a  topic  heretofore  loudly  urged  within 
these  walls) :  the  exemption  also  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  obligation  to 
solemnize  their  marriages  in  Protestant 
$:hurches,and  the  protectionof  their  pi acea 
of  Worship  in  Ireland  from  insult  and 
outrage,  by  laws  as  efiectual  aa  those 
which  now  prevail  in  England. 

Why  were  not  some  provisiona  for  re« 
medying  these  acknowledged  grievances 
embodied  and  inserted  into  this  Bill  of  re- 
lief ?  To  peaceable  and  conscientious  Ro- 
od an  Catholics,  they  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  acceptable.  But  omissions  like 
these  all  tend  to  demonstrate,  that  religi- 
ous liberty  has  not  been  the  real  object  of 
the  promoters  of  this  Bill,  whose  provi- 
sions and  enactments  point  to  nothing  but 
political  ascendancy. 

With  these  subordinate  concessions, 
however,  I  must  nevertheless  repeat  my 
strong  protest  against  all  these  larger  in-- 
novaiions,  which,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage o(  Mr.  Burke,  tend  to  change  the 
ruling  characier  of  the  state.    And  when 
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it  !■  taidf  tbat  these  dangers  are  fisioDaryi 
we  reply,  that  what  to-day  seems  to  then 
unreal,  may  to-morrow  display  its  reality. 
All  these  are  departures  from  principle. 
The  mischief  it  in  making  the  breach*; 
and  if  the  barriers  are  thrown  down, 
though  ifae  first  influx  of  the  tide  may  be 
unalarming,  it  will  be  too  late  to  repair  it, 
when  the  full  flood  is  come  upoa  us. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  guards 
and  securities,  which  constitute  the  latter 
'half  of  this  Bill/  they  consist  partly  of 
eaths,  and  partly  of  regulations  for  eccle- 
siastical appointments,  and  the  restriction 
of  foreign  intercourse. 

As  to  oaths  :--I  do  not  think  they  are 
to.  be  underralued ;  but  they  cannot  be 
accepted  without  some  discrimination. 
Upon  enlightened  and  honourable  minds,  I 
do  not  doubt  their  obligatory  fi>rce.  It 
must  not  howcTer  be  forgotten,  that  the 
minds  of  the  great  mass  of  Roman  Catbo* 
lie  population  are  in  a  state  uf  darkness, 
and  absolute  subjugation  to  the  priesthood. 
Of  the  particular  structure  of  these  oaths 
I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  discussion ; 
m  matter  upon  which  the  honourable  bare* 
net  opposite  to  me  (sir  John  Hippisley) 
is  competent  to  give  the  House  much  im- 
portant information.  But  that  they  are 
not  to  be  entirely  relied  upon,  is  apparent 
by  the  very  conduct  of  the  friends  of  the 
Bill,  and  by  the  necessity  they  have  felt 
of  superadding  regulations  to  enforce  the 
same  purposes.  We  must  also  bear  in 
mind  by  whom  these  oaths  are  to  be  in* 
terpreteid,  and  how  they  have  been  inter- 
preted. Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  against 
the  notorious  fact,  that  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, not  in  ancient  times,  but  so  lately  as 
*  in  the  year  1809,  by  a  solemn  instruction 
to  the  prelates  of  his  church,  has  com- 
manded them  to  distinguish  between  the 
passive  oaths  which  may  be  taken,  and 
the  active  oaths  which  may  not  be  taken, 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  any  heretical 
state  j  and  has  declared,  that  all  oaths 
taken  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church  are 
null  and  void. 

Nor,  Sir,  are  these  doctrines  to  be  found 
only  in  Italy;  it  is  well  known  to  the 
honourable  baronet,  and  probably  to  many 
other  members  of  this  Hovse,  that  in 
London  also,  and  within  the  Ustjei^ht  and 
forty  hours,  distinctions  of  the  same  sort 
have  been  promulgated  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  a  leading  prt^lale  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  circulated 
throughout  this  metropolis. 
'     As  to  the  regulations  of  the  clergy,  and 
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Ibe  restrictiona  of  foreign  intercourse,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  us  some  domestic 
security  against  foreign  encroacbmeota, 
(whether  the  concessions  now  proposed, 
or  any,  or  noae,  are  to  be  granted)  these, 
I  think,  are  necessary  maitera  for  legit« 
lation ;  I  have  said  so  before,  and  i  saj 
so  still. 

Upon  the  modes  of  nomination,  I  think 
tlie  commission*  as  originally  proposed, 
was  objectionable  with  reference  to  the 
crown,  as  well  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  present  is  less  objectionable  as  to  the 
crown,  but  probably  is  not  rendered  more 
acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholics :  and  I 
should  have  much  preferred  the  mode  of 
direct  appointment  by  the  crown,  as  I  uo- 
derstand  from  the  boo.  baronet,  it  has  been 
practised  already  in  Canada,  and,  as  the 
noble  lord  informs  us,  ham  actually  takes 
place  within  his  own  department^  as  to 
Malta. 

But,  Sir,  upon  this  head  I  moat  partico« 
larly  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Comoiit- 
tee,  to  the  necessity  of  exclnding  the  regu^ 
lar  clergy  from  all  such  situations.  Tbe 
regular  clergy,  it  is  well  known  over  and 
above  their  imperfect  allegiance  to  their 
temporal  sovereign,  and  their  allegiance 
also  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff^  owe  also  ano- 
ther allegiance  each  to  the  general  of  bis 
own  order.  The  general  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  is  to-day  in  Russia,  lo-morrow 
he  may  be  in  France ;  the  general  of  tbe 
Dominicans  was  in  Spain,  and  is  now  I 
believe  at  Rome ;  and  altheogb  Dr.  Troyi 
now  the  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin,  is 
himself  a  Dominican,  I  confeas  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  others  of  the  same  description 
in  the  same  situations. 

I  think  also,  that  to  exercise  the  office 
of  apostolic  vicar  within  this  realm,  should 
be  expressly  prohibited.  The  apostolic 
vicars  are  the  direct  diplomatic  agenu  of 
the  papal  see,  governing  ecclesiastically 
half  a  million  of  bis  Majesty's  subjects  in 
Great  Briuin.  By  their  offices  they  are 
bound  to  execute  the  mandates  of  tbe  Pope, 
without  the  power  uf  hesitation  or  delibe- 
ration ;  and  these  mandates,  so  delivered, 
th^  i^reat  majority  of  the  English  Romso 
Catholics  have  conceived  themselves  c«>o« 
scientiously  bound  to  obey.  This  wa<  the 
cnmpUint  loudly  made  by  the  Eagli'b 
Roman  Catholics  in  1790;  and  it  is  fur 
their  protection,  as  well  as  for  our  own 
safety,  that  no  such  office  should  be  tole- 
rated within  the  Kini^'s  dominions. 

The  restriction  of  foteign  intercoar«€, 
as  originally  provided  for  by  the  sopplc- 
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menul  clftuiiesof  the  right  hoa  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning),  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
he  in  anv  degree  eflectoal  to  its  own  ends. 
Tlie  mode  now  adopted  is  certainly  a  con- 
siderable improvement.  Bot  means  are 
stilt  left  for  withdrawing  some  branches  of 
ibis  intercourse  from  state  inspection ;  and 
the  reserve  consists  in  whaterer  a  Roman 
Cstholic  prelate  shall  certify  to  be  **  per- 
soaal  and  spiritaal.^'  Now,  this  exception 
nay  endanger  the  whole  effect  of  the 
prorision ;  and  here  will  always  be  found 
the  uhimate  difficulty  of  securing  to  the 
itste  all  the  knowledge  which  it  ought  to 
possess,  of  what  may  be  otherwise  con- 
cealed wider  this  separate  and  secret  in- 
tercourse. 

Bat,  Sir,  after  all,  let  us  not  overrate 
the  faloe  of  these  guards  and  securities. 
Good  tbey  may  be,  as  measures  of  state 
police,  and  desirable  additions  to  our  sta- 
tute law,  whether  accompanied  or  not  with 
any  further  concession.  Let  no  man,  how* 
erer,  mistakenly  accept  them  as  that  just 
equivalent  for  which  he  is  to  barter  away 
tile  strength  of  our  own  Protestant  consii- 
lotion. 

Amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  popola- 
tioQ  of  the  United  Kingdom,  their  faith  in 
the  papal  supremacy  will  continue  fixed 
and  unalterable.  Their  prelates,  however 
nominated,  will  still  inculcate  the  same 
doctrine,  and  bow  with  the  same  implicit 
obedience  to  the  papal  authority.  And 
this  spiritual  jurisdiction,  we  have  been 
distinctly  told  by  the  highest  Roman  Ca- 
tholic authority  in  Englandi  can  be  com- 
pletely exercised,  if  necessary,  by  mere 
personal  agency ;  utterly  passing  by  all 
these  ostensible  securities,  and  without  the 
forniial  intervention  of  any  written  instru- 
OH;Qt  or  document,  or  any  state  control 
whatsoever. 

This,  Sir,  is  that  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  sovereign  Pontiff,  however  exercised 
"-and  let  all  Englishmen  remember  it— 
whtch  lord  Clarendon  and  lord  Somers  as 
<tate«men,  Mr.  Locke  as  a  political  philoso- 
pher, and  king  William  as  a  sovereign,  all 
deemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  Pro- 
tnum  constitution  of  these  realms.  And 
^it  warped  dominion,  although  it  may 
^  be  Rubdued  and  eclipsed  for  a  time  in 
'ranee,  has  recently  biased  forth  in  Spain, 
and  we  may  be  well  assured  never  can  be 
>  harolesa  gnest,  much  less  a  safe  co- 
•■*»t«f  with  the  government  of  any  country 

■Oder  heav«o. 

.  Soch  is  the  outline  of  those  considera- 
taoos  ttpQ«  which  my  Tote  will  be  fouaded, 
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respecting  each  of  the  prominent  parts  of 
this  Bill.  I  have  thought  it  better  to  state 
them  all  at  once,  that  the  Committee  may 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  hearing  roe  again 
at  any  length  in  itsftirther  progress.  But 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  repeat,  that 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  stand  to  be  made 
for  the  preservation  of  our  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  mast  he.  against  the  ad* 
mission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  'seats  in 
parliament ;  a  concession  which  would 
virtually  accomplish,  and  at  no  distant 
period,  their  admission  into  every  other 
branch  of  political  power ;  and  an  event 
which  I  dread,  and  deprecate,  and  shall 
think  it  my  duty  to  resist  to  the  uttermost. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  now  to  move,  that 
the  words  "  to  sit  and  vote  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,'^  in  the  first  clause,  be  left 
out  of  this  Bill. 

The  Clause  having  been  read,  and  the 
question  put  upon  it, 

Mr.  WkUhread  rose  and  observed,  that 
the  great  weight  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  and  the  rarity 
of  his  delivering  his  opinion  on  public 
questions,  roust  naturally  add  to  the  in*' 
floence  which  it  was  likely  to  possess  witb 
the  Committee.  He  roust  regret,  how- 
ever, that  when  some  six  years  ago  a  Bill 
was  brought  in  to  open  the  army  to  the 
Catholics,  the  House  had  not  then  beeii 
favoored'with  the  sentiments  of  the  tight 
hon.  gentleman  on  that  measure,  which 
raised  such  an  hideous  outcry.  Had  his 
friends  who  originated  that  Bill,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  unlpcked  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  mouth  on  that  occasion, 
they  most  then  have  been  sure  of  bis  pow- 
erful support.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's 
objection  to  this  Bill  was,  because,  in  some 
instances  it  went  beyond,  and  in  some. 
cases  it  fell  short  of  his  wishes,  and  yet  h^ 
took  that  opportunity  of  making  such  an 
opposition  to  the  Bill  (which  would  have 
been  fair  enoogh  if  all  the  clauses  had  been 
gone  through)  as  would  go  to  the  extine* 
tion  of  it  altogether.  At  the  same  time 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  told  them,  that 
he  was  willing  to  admit  the  Catholics  to 
the  honours  of  the  aruiy  and  the  law,  ex- 
cepting judicial  situations :  he  told  them 
of  the  dangers  from  vicars  apostolic,  from 
Dominicitfis  and  others ;  and  yet  he  would 
wish  to  pot  an  end  to  the  Bill  before  them» 
in  which  event,  most  probably,  all  oppor* 
tonity  for  granting  the  boons  he  consented 
to,  and  for  extirpating  the  nuisances  which 
he  detested,  would  for  many  years  be  lost* 
The  right  hon.  gentlenaa  bttd.said  that 
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the  speech  of  the  rigbl  hon.  member  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Canning)  was  founded  in 
political  wiftdoni>  and  then  availed*  himtielf 
of  some  report  which  he  (Mr,  Whitbread) 
had  not  seen*  to  prove  that  the  object  of 
the  member  for  Liverpool  was  not  answer- 
ed,  because  that  had  not  happened  which 
DO  one  expected— -that  those  were  not 
content  whose  business  it  was  never  to  be 
contented.  There  never  would  be  wanted 
discontented  auxiliaries  of  the  Catholic 
Board.  There  were  many  persons  of  this 
description,  who  felt  that  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  now  under  consideration  would  be 
a  death  blow  to  their  consequence — to 
whom  that  individual  consequence  was 
every  thing,  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
body  nothing.  As  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  looked  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  Boardf  he  should  have  looked  a 
little  further,  for  there  had  that  day  arrived 
a  most  consolatory  Resolution  of  a  body 
of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  which  he  should 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the  Commit- 
tee. Although  the  Bill  were  not  exactly 
as  he  should  have  framed  it  himself,  yet 
framed  as  it  had  been  by  the  best  abilities, 
and  by  those  who  knew  how  to  avoid 
trenching  on  the  scruples  of  the  Catholics, 
it  should  have  his  most  hearty  concurrence. 
Mr.  Whitbread  then  read  the  following 
Hesolutions :«-« 

"  At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Board  for  the  county  and  city  of 
Cork,  held  at  the  Bosh  Tavern,  on  Thurs- 
day the  20th  May,  1  aj  5.  Daniel  Callag- 
han,  jun.  esq.  in  the  Chair. 
.  *'  The  following  Resolutions,  proposed 
by  James  Roche,  esq.  and  seconded  by 
Robert  Burke,  esq.  were  nnaniinously 
agreed  to : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  le- 
S'slatore,  by  our  resolution  of  the  22d 
[arch  last,  has  been  amply  justified. 
Our  cause  has  met  the  solemn  considera- 
tion it  deserved,  and  the  most  signal  ad* 
vantages  have  been  the  result. 

"  Resolved,  That  with  the  spirit  and 
object  of  the  Bill  now  in  successful  course 
through  parliament,  we  are  happy  to  de- 
clare our  entire  satisfaction,  and  to  express 
our  conviction  that  when  in  its  further 
progress  it  shall  have  received  the  tech- 
nical amendments  necessary  to  its  perfect 
tion,  it  will  be  hailed  by  the  Catholics  as 
the  great  and  long  wished  for  charter  of 
their  emancipation,  and  by  the  empire  at 
large,  as  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  state. 
Resolved^  Thai  finom  a  legiiiatare  so 
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manifestly  actuated  by  liberal  principles 
and  enlightened  views,  we  caaaot  for  s 
moment  apprehend  the  impositions  of  »nj 
restrictions  inconsistent  with  its  acknow- 
ledged purpose  of  conciliation* 

**  Resolved*  That  Mr.  Gratlan  con« 
tioues  entitled  to  our  uDbounded  confi- 
dence ;  imperishable  as  the  monument 
raised  by  his  mighty  labonrs  to  his  coon- 
try's  happiness  and  to  his  own  fame,  will 
be  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholic  body  to 
the  great  advocate  of  its  cause* 

"  Resolved,  That  we  oflfer  the  tribote 
of  our  sincerest  thanks  to  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Committee,  who 
have. so  ably  co-operated  with  Mr*  Grst- 
tan  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

"  Daniel  Callage  an,  jun. 
"  William  J.  SumEUY,  Sec." 

He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(the  Speaker,)  whether  these  Besolotioos 
had  not  relieved  his  mind  from  the  dread 
arising  from  mis-statement,  or  ignorance^ 
or  misapprehension.    The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  not  against  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  the  army  or  navy,  and  how 
ludicrous  must  appear  to  him  the  terrors 
of  those  who  apprehended  evils  from  such 
concessions,  as  great  as  those  which,  in  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  opinion,  would  re- 
sult from  this  Bill ;  as  such   mast  be  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.    He 
would  pardon  him  (Mr.  W.)  for  suppos- 
ing his  fears  to  be  equally  visionary.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  the  Ca- 
tholics excluded  from  the  bench,  although 
the  most  galling  circomstaiice  which  at- 
tended the  presenb  condition  of  the  Ca- 
tholics was,  that  no  reward  for  their  Is- 
hours  at  the  bar  was  held   oat.    They 
were  to  be  excluded  too,  because  (as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said)  in  civil  cases 
between  individual  and  individual,  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  jest  (hear, 
hear,  hear ! ) ;  <'  to  say  nothing  of  crimi* 
nal  cases.''     He  hoped  some  explanatioa 
would   be  offered  of   these  expressions, 
which  cast  such  an  aspersion  on  the  Ca- 
tholics.    Had  not  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man seen  in  the  publications  of  the  daft 
that  the  principal  grievance  complained 
of  by  the  Catholics  was  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy }  that  whenever  a  Catholic  cams 
before  a  triboDal,  he  was  prejudged  as 
soon  as  his  religion  was  known  ?    The 
Protestant  asserted  there  was  no  fbnndatioa 
for  this— but  the  effect  of  the  right  boa 
gentleman's  speech  was  to  shew  the  con- 
trary.   The  right  faoo.  gentleman  bad 
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ftllen  into  that  eo«BOD»pl«ee  and  hus- 
ting!  error,  of  which  they  had  heard  so 
moeh  at  tht  olections  •ome  years  ago,^ 
ihit  hecaose  the  crown  might  make  a 
Catholic  an  officer  of  state,  all  officers  of 
•ute  woald  be  Catholics-->that  whei|  the 
doors  of  parliament  were  opened  to  Ca- 
tholics, not  a  Protestant  would  be  re- 
torncd.    There  was  to  be  soch  a  oombina- 
lioD  ID  favour  of  Catholics  too,  that  even 
Ike  wctrer  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  was  to 
be  s  Catholic.    Whence,  however,  were 
theie  combinations  to  flow  ?   It  was  not 
long  since  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  claims  poured  into  the  House  in 
neb  shoals,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  bestow  on  them  tbe  usual  attention. 
To  these  petitions  (it  was  then  contended) 
were  affixed  the  names  of  the  freeholders 
of  almost    all   the   counties  of  Ireland, 
sgsinst    the    claims   of  the    Catholics; 
sod  bow  was  it  thought,  that  in  spite  of 
their  own  reason,  when  all  the  guards 
vfaich  were  boasted  of  as  their  security 
were  taken  away,  these  men  should  say 
to  tbe  Catholics,  "  It  is  not  proper  that 
yoQ  should  go  into  parliament ;  therefore 
»c  will  send  you  there.''    (Hear,  hear !) — 
The  right  hon.   the  Speaker    had   said, 
*'  give  them  seats  in  parliament,  and  every 
thing  else  would  follow."     The  dissenters 
bad  long  had  seats  in  parliament,  and  bad 
it  been  found  that  any  danger  to  church 
er  state  arose   from  that  circumstance? 
Tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  had  adverted  to 
tbe  opinions  of  Locke,  of  Clarendon,  and 
others,  on  this  question.     But  the  Catho* 
lie  of  tbe  time  of  Locke  was  asdiQerent 
from  the  Catholic  of  the  present  day,  as 
d^rkue^s  was  from  light,  not  in  the  tenets  of 
thrir  religion,   but  in  the  feelings   with 
wh  ch  they  regarded  Protestants.     Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  were  then  violently  op- 
posed to  each   other  in    their    opinions 
sboQttbe  right  of  succession  to  the  crown. 
The  Catholic  waa  attached  to  a  Catholic 
prince— to  the  Pretender  :  the  Protestant 
ispported  the  right  of  him  who  held  the 
crown.    Both  felt  an  inveterate  rancour 
(swards  each  other,  and  their  differences 
were  inflamed  with  all  the  fury  of  recent 
iniaiosity.    As  long  as  these  pretensions 
to  the  British  crown  existed,  what  these 
|Kst  persons  had  said  certainty  carried 
considerable  weight  with  it ;   but  if  the 
*^  persons  had  lived  in  times  and  under 
circomsunces,  like  the  present,  there  could 
he  hardly  a  doubt,-»con8idering  the  gene- 
^  liberality  of  their  sentimenu,  the  depth 
St  thtv  phi)osopby>  the  soundnesi  of  their 


seme,  and  the  wide  and  enlightened  cha« 
racter  of  their  views, — but  they  would 
concur  with  those  who  were  desirous  of 
potting  an  end  to  these  disabilities.— If 
those  who  supported  the  Bill  should  be 
defeated,  upon  the  clause  respecting  tho 
admission  of  the  Catholics  into  parliament^ 
in  his  opinion  the  whole  Bill  was  lost. 
But  though  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  be  victorious  upon  this  point,  bo 
had  not  told  the  House  that  he  meant  to 
take  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  introduce  tho 
several  provisions  which  he  himself  ad« 
mitted  to  be  highly  just  and  proper,  and 
which  he  considered  as  necessary  for  tbe 
safety  of  the  state.  He  was  ready  now  to 
make  the  concessions  which  had  been  proi* 
posed  in  1807.  How  must  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  have  wished  to  support  him 
and  his  friends  on  that  occasion,  when 
urging  the  propriety  of  these  concessions  \ 
How  anxious  must  he  have  been  to  have 
had  his  mouth  unlocked,  in  order  to  lend 
them  the  benefit  of  his  powerful  an- 
thority !  How  his  heart  must  have 
been  wrung  to  see  the  unsuccessful  ter^ 
mination  of  their  exertions  1  yet .  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  said,  that  ho 
himself  would  undertake  to  carry  forward 
soch  a  measure,  as  that  which  he  contem* 
plated  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  or  to  im* 
pose  the  restrsints  to  which  he  had  ad- 
verted ;  nor  did  he  give  any  hint  that  he 
would  recommend  the  matter  to  others. 
Though  there  were  sitting  on  his  right  and 
on  his  left,  tbe  Gog  and  Magog  (Mr.  Ry« 
der  and  Mr.  Yorke)  of  Protestantism,  yet 
not  a  whisper  was  heard  about  carrying 
his  scheme  of  conciliation  into  execution, 
nor  for  warding  off  those  dangers  which 
were  apprehended  from  monastic  institn* 
tions.  Realty  this  same  danger  had  been 
long  kept  in  disguise.  The  worthy  baro- 
net (sir  John  Coxe  Hippisley,)  who  was 
to  give  the  House  some  more  information 
about  the  Catholic  oaths,  had,  in  addition 
to  the  Dominicans  and  Benedictines  men* 
tioned  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  this 
night,  spoken  of  a  society  of  Jesuits,  in  a 
speech  which  the  House  would  not  soon 
forget,  (hear,  and  a  laugh.) .  He  entirely 
acquitted  the  hon.  baronet  of  any  wish  to 
injure  the  Catholic  cause  ;  but  the  tine  of 
conduct  taken  by  him  unquestionably  had 
that  tendency.  The  hon.  baronet  had  un- 
doubtedly given  much  information  on  tho 
subject  to  the  House,  but  U  was  really  too 
much  now  to  call  upon  them  to  say  their 
prayers  back  again — ^to  convince  them  first, 
and  ihen  attempt  to  linconvince  them.  But 
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it  was  Tery  siogular  that  the  hon.  baronet, 
if  he  had  discovered  that  so  much  danger 
did  exist  from  these  Jesuits,  had  not  com- 
municated that  discovery  to  the  govern- 
ment, (hear,  hear,  from  sir  J.  C.  Hippisley.) 
Why  had  the  important  intelligence  been 
first  given  in  that  House  ?     Did  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  mean,  that  they  should 
interfere  by  legislative    enactment   with 
these    monastic    institutions    and    vicars 
apostolic  ?  If  he  did,  and  succeeded  in  the 
object,  he  would  do  more  towards  esta- 
blishing and  maintaining  the  papal  autho- 
rity  in  these  kingdoms,  than  had  been 
done  by  any  act,  spiritual  or  temporal,  for 
these  hundred  years  past.     Such  would 
be  the  inevitable  effect  of  interference  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power  and  persecution. 
But  if  this  Bill  should  pass  the  legislature, 
the  most  moderate  of  the  Catholics,  as 
evidently  appeared  from  the  paper  which 
be  had  read,  would  be  conciliated ;   and 
the  wildest  of  them  did  not  wish  that  it 
should  pass.      If  this  Bill  passed,   there 
would  then  be  no  occasion  for  restrictions 
upon  monastic  institutions,  for  all  dangers 
from  such   causes  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  would  then 
have  fair  play,  without  being  supported 
by  that  pertinacious  adherence  which  al- 
ways resulted  from  persecution  of  every 
description;  and  the  state  would  certainly 
be  in  no  danger  whatever  from  that  quar- 
ter.   The  argument,  that  if  a  part  were 
given,  they  must  concede  the  whole,  had 
been  rejpeated  again  and  again,  and  pub- 
lished from  speeches  delivered  long  ago 
in  the  Irish   parliament.      When  it  was 
proposed  in  1807  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions to  the  Catholics,  they  were  met  by 
these  arguments;   and  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  were  to  bring  forward  even  his 
limited  plan  of  concession  now,  he  would 
find  himself  opposed  exactly  on  the  same 
grounds  by  those  who  sat  near  him.  They 
would  certainly  turn  his  own  argument 
against  him,  and  tell  him,  that  if  so  much 
ivere  conceded,  the  crown  itself  might  get 
into  the  hands  of  a  Catholic    He  thought 
il  necessary  to  notice  the  very  word«  and 
to  ezf>ose,  that  even  upon  the  principles  of 
the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  himself,  there 
could  be  no  foundatioi\  for  his  apprehen- 
sions ;  because  what  he  said  in  that  House, 
backed  by  the  great  authorities  he  had 
quoted,  might  otherwise  produce  a  very 
pernicious  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
Those  who  were  adverse  to  the  Catholics 
would  be  glad  to  lay  hold  of  the  expres- 
aion,  coming  from  aoch  high  authority,  to 
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employ  it  for  their  purpoaes.     The  publid 
would  be  perpetually  called  upon  to  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  Speaker  of   the  House  oi 
Commons  had  said,  that  the   crown  itself 
might  get  into  the  hands  of  a  Catboiic,  and 
that  he  bad  received  no  answer.      Tb< 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  adopted  tbc 
most  parliamentary  mode  of   urging  hii 
objections  to  this  Bill.      His    opposition 
did,   indeed,  come  in  the    shape   of  so 
amendment  to  one  of  the  clauses  of  tli< 
Bill ;  but  then  it  was  an  amendment  whicli 
affected   the   principle.     If    it  should  be 
adopted,  the  Bill  would  be  worth  nothings 
and,  probably,  would  not  be  proceeded  id 
any  farther ;  for  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
himself  had  not  stated,  that   he  was  now 
prepared  to  introduce  the  provisions  wbicii 
he  himself  imagined  would  be  salutary. 
The  most  beneficial  of  those  good  e£Fecti 
which  would  result  from  the    Bill,  would 
be  the  bringing  Catholics  into  that  House, 
that  Catholics  and  Protestants  might  see 
and  know  each  other.  -They  had  not  now 
to  contend  for  the  principle,  however  ;  the 
principle  had  been  adopted  and  sanctioned 
by  the  House  of  Commons.     The  greaiett 
enemies  of  concession  had  been  testsr^ing 
themselves  for  a  last  efibrt,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  some  distrust  i%%  re- 
gard to  the  measure  among  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  community  ;  but   notwith- 
standing this,  he  was  firmly    persuaded, 
that  the  public  mind  in  England  was  ripe 
for  the  Bill,  and  that  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland  would  be  conciliated  by  its  psss- 
ing.     Those  who  had  prepared  the  Bili> 
would  have  no  objection  to  agree  io  any 
fair    and    reasonable    amendment  ;    and 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  be 
defeated,  as  he  trusted  he  would  be,  upon 
the  amendment  which  he  now  proposed, 
he  hoped  they  would  have  his  powerful 
assistance  in  their  endeavours  to  render 
the  measure  as  perfect  as  it  conid  at  pre- 
sent be  made. 

Sir  John  Nicholi  said : 

Sir :  Ibis  important  measure  has  now  u* 
sumed  a  new  shape,  and  presents  iuelf  to 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  under 
new  circumstances.  The  various  supporters 
of  its  principle,  who  before  seemed  to  en- 
tertain considerable  discordance  of  opinion 
upon  the  detail, are  understood  to  have  met 
and  reconciled  their  differences,  and  now 
to  offer  the  Bill  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
are  willing  to  concur  in  pressing  it  for- 
ward for  adoption.  These  gentlemen»it 
is  quite  apparent,  will  not  consent  to  any 
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material  tltertdon  in  the  deMil^  for  they 
hold  f qaile  cootiitently  with  ihemselres) 
that  if  any  considerable  change  were  to  be 
made,  either  dedocting  from  the  conces- 
lions  to  be  granted  to  the  Catholics,  or 
adding  lo  the  secorities  to  be  required 
from  them,  the  Bill  would  fail  in  its  great 
object ;  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  or  con* 
cilialory  to  the  Catholic  body. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  consi- 
derable body  of  members,  upwards  of  two 
bonrfred,  who  have  alr^y  voted  against 
tbe  principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  therefore  to 
thoie  members  no  alteration  can  render 
the  measure  satisfactory  ;  the  utmost  that 
can  be  effected  in  the  committee,  is  to 
render  the  measure  less  objectionable  and 
nischieTous, 

There  is  a  third  class  of  members,  and 
probably  not  inconsiderable  in  number, 
who  bate  not  made  up  their  opinions 
upon  tbe  subject ;    who  hitherto  have  not 
retiited,  and  some  have  even  supported 
tbe  progress  of  the  measure,  from  a  deiire 
to  see  III  precise  character  and  extent  be- 
^re  they  come  to  any  final  decision.     It 
if  ibii  third  class  of  members  whose  at* 
temion  is  pariicularly  solicited,  and  who 
are  requested  now  to  pause,  and  consider 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  if  ear- 
ned in  its  present  form  ;    hoping  that  by 
Uking  this  view  of  the  subject,  they  will 
feel  strongly  disposed  to  insist  upon  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  committee  ;— 
that  they  will  more  especially  join  in  ex- 
cloding  this  first  clause,  which  (as  has 
been  truly  stated  by  the  right  hon.  and 
bigblv  distinguished  member  who  opened 
the  debate,)   by   admitting  Catholics  to 
muin  parliament,  in  effect  gives  them 
every  thing;— and  in  the  further  hope, 
that  if  those  important  changes  in  the  Bill 
are  not  obtained  in  the  committee,  tbe 
clsu  of  members  referred  to  will  ultimate- 
ly join,  upon  the  report,  in  rejecting  the 
meiiore  altogether. 

Talcing  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  remind  the  committee  that  at 
present  the  constitution,  in  all  its  parts,  is 
tsndamentally,  essentially,  and  exclu- 
nvely  Protesunt.  Not  only  are  the  church 
^  the  throne  Protestant,  but  the  coun- 
cilors arid  adrisers  of  the  crown  must  be 
Proteiiant*-the  officers  of  sUte,  the  re- 
sponsible conductors  of  the  executive  go* 
^eraoient,  must  be  Protettant^-the  two 
HoQses  of  Parliament,  the  great  council  of 
^nation, must  be  Protestant— tbe  judi- 
cial offices  must  be  filled  by  Protestants^ 
^  nagistracy  must  bo  rrotestant^the 


high  military  offices  most  be  Protestant— 
in  short,  there  is  no  branch  or  department, 
not  only  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, but  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  country,  that  is  not  exclusively  Pro* 
testant 

On  the  other  hand,  complete  toleration 
is  allowed  the  Catholic,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  religion,  in  the  security  of  his  personf 
in  the  education  of  his  family,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  property— but  he  is  ex- 
cloded  from  exercising  the  powers  of  the 
state,  the  supremacy  of  which  he  refuses 
to  acknowledge. 

Such  being  the  constitution,  it  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  recollection  that  it  has  at- 
tained this  form  and  character,  not  by 
some  sodden  change,  not  by  some  violent 
measure  produced  by  the  excitement  of 
temporary  circumstances,  but  slowly  and 
gradually— proceeding  on  the  safe  ground, 
of  experience— ameliorating  itself  cau- 
tiously and  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
requiri'd— applying  remedies  to  evils,  and 
providing  securities  against  dangers  as 
they  arose— and  thus  making  progress  in 
improvement  till  it  deemed  iu  own  secu- 
rity complete. 

Even  while  the  whole  state  was  Catholic 
in  form,  and  before  the  name  of  Protes- 
tantism exiMed,  our  Catholic  ancestors,  in 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  found  it  neces» 
sary  to  resist  with  firmness  the  pretensions 
and  encroachments  of  the  See  of  Rome ; 
in  proof  of  which,  reference  may  be  had 
to  various  acts  of  parliament  passed  before 
the  Reformation. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  Protestant 
church  of  England  was  by  law  establish- 
ed ;  but  the  laws  then  enacted  were  found 
insufficient  for  its  security,  or  for  tbe  pre- 
servation of  the  tranquillity  and  liberties  of 
the  country.  Various  Acts  were  passed  for 
further  security  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth^ 
James  the  first,  and  Charles  the  first 
Upon  the  Restoration  came  the  Corporation 
Act,  which  required  all  persons,  exercising 
any  offices  in  that  branch  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
as  a  qualification  for  their  admiuion. 
About  twelve  years  afterwards  the  Test 
Act,  as  it  is  called,  was  passed,  extending 
the  same  principle  to  all  offices,  civil  and 
military,  and  requiring  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy to  be  taken  previous  to  admission. 
By  some  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
that  the  Test  Act  was  directed  against 
Protestant  dissenters  ;  the  fact  is,  that 
Protestant  dissenters  supported  the  paning 
of  that  Act  for  the  sake  of  excluding  Ca- 
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ihoKcSj  thoogh  the  taking  of  ibe  tacrii* 
ment  would  have  the  cfiect  of  exdoding 
themselves  :  bat  that  test  being  only  re<« 
quired  withiQ  twelve  ilionths  after  the 
Mmission  to' office,  it  in  practice  has  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  and  does  not  operate 
to  the  ezchision  of  Protestant  dissenters- 
bet  the  very  title  of  the  Act  itself  is;  **  An 
Act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may 
happen  from  Popi£  recusants/' 

iJp  to  this  period,  and  for  about  five 
years  later*  Catholics  could  sit  in  parlia- 
ment, and  this  is  used  as  an  argument  that 
they  may  safely  be  again  admitted*-bat 
the  argument  operates  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection :  they  were  excluded  becauie  by 
experience  they  were  found  to  be  dan- 
gerous inmates,  the  title  of  the  Act  being, 
*<  for  the  more  effectual  preserving  the 
king's  person  and  government,  by  disa- 
bling Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House 
•f  Parliament/' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  guards  and 
precautions,  the  bigotry  of  James  the  2nd 
and  his  advisers  to  Catholicism,  rendered 
a  revolution  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  tlie  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
country  —  and  immediately  upon  that 
•vent,  the  Bill  of  Rights  passed,  which 
6xed  more  permanently  and  extensively 
the  Protestant  basis  on  which  the  consti- 
tution was  built,  again  requiring  the  oaihi 
of  supremacy  to  be  taken  by  all  persons 
holding  office,  and  going  on  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  itself  «  Papists,  and  per- 
sons marrying  Papists."  About  twelve 
years  afterwards  came  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  seemed  to  consummate  the 
work,  by  linfiting  the  crown  to  the  princess 
Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants,  declaring  such  limitation  to 
be  "  for  better  securing  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  the  subject." 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  giving  of 
an  exclusive  Protestant  character  to  the 
constitution  in  all  its  branches  was  upon 
a  principle  of  general  policy,  growing  out 
of  experience  and  founded  on  self-defence 
and  security.  This  principle  of  general 
policy  was  followed  up  in  the  subsequent 
reigns  of  Anne,  of  George  the  1st  and 
of  George  the  2ndy  several  acts  having 
pasted  requiring  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
to  be  taken  as  a  qualifir^ition  for  those  of- 
fices, respecting  which  there  was  any 
doubt,  whether  they  were  comprehended 
nnder  former  Acts.  The  same  principle 
was  strongly  recognised  upon  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  again  upon 
the  anioD  with  Ireland,  the  same  oaths 
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bofaig  Tequised,  and  the  faith  of  the  nation 
being  solemnly  pledged  to  ensh  other, 
for  the  preservation  of  01^  Protestant  esta- 
Uishmants  as,  ^*  an  eseencial  mnd  funda» 
mental  part  of  the  unbn/' 

Under  this  constitution  thus  gradually 
formed,  excluding  Catholics  not  from  the 
church  and  the  throne  only,  but  from  ail 
the  powers  of  the  stale,  not  in  sudden 
passion,  not  in  angry  times^  not  by  one 
act,  but  cautiously^  step  foy  atep,  by  a 
succession  of  acts,  and  as  a  fixea  princi- 
ple of  policy — under  this  Protestant  coo- 
stitntton,  the  nation  for  aborc  a  century, 
has  been  secure  and  prosperous  and 
happy,  its  tranquillity  only  diatnrbed  by 
two  attempts  to  restore  a  Catholic  monarch 
to  the  throne ;  and  by  the  more  recent 
insurrections  in  Ireland,  which,  thoogh 
not  Catholic  in  their  origin,  made  use  of 
Catholicism  as  a  stalking-horse  and  as  an 
instrument  to  forward  the  views  of  those 
agitators  and  traitors  who  wished  for  a  ie« 
paration  from  Great  Britain. 

This  is  the  existing  constitution.      It 
now  becomes  worth  cimsidering  what  will 
be  the  constitution,  if  this  Bill  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  passes  into  a  law.       It  is  true 
that  it  proposea  at  present  to  leave  the 
church  and  the  throne  Protestant — naj, 
for  their  future  security,  here  is  a  magni- 
ficent preamble  declaring  them  to  be  Pro- 
testant permanently  and  inviolably — hot 
the  Protestant  character  of  all  the  civil 
and  military  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  at  present  surround  and  de- 
fend the  church  and  the  throne,  ib  to  be 
removed,— the  counsellors  of  the  crown, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,— the  judica- 
ture,—the  magistracy, — the  military — ^are 
no  longer  to  retain  their  exclusive  Pro* 
testant    character.       This    is    a    tesrfal 
change ! !    This  is  a  fundamental  altera- 
tion in  the  very  essence  of  our  happy  con- 
stitution, which  twenty  years  ago,  no  man. 
no  set  of  men  would  have  been  bold  and 
daring  enough  to  have  proposed,  or  even 
hinted  at,  for  the  adoption  of  parliament! 
All  these  Acts,  which  have  been  referred 
to,  requiring  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  stale  as  a  qualification 
for  exercising  its  powers,  these  Acts  (it  i* 
a  mere  artifice  to  confound  these  'temperate 
defensive    laws,   with   those    disgraceful 
penal  laws  which  have  sometimes  passed 
in  times  of  heat)  these  Acts  which  have 
been  justly  called  the  bulwarks,  not  of  oor 
church  only  (for  that  is  another  artifice  lo 
narrow  the  danger)  but  of  our  constitution, 
or  as  Mr.  Jaatioe  Btackstooe  callt  ibe0# 
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the  bolvarln  of  oar  civil  and  religioua 
liberties  Ifaey  are  all  to  be  carried  off  at 
"  one  fell  airoop/'-— by  thif  siogle  Bill>— 
not  exteodiag  coocetiioo  by  degrees  and 
removing  diiabilitics  witb  the  aame  ca«- 
tioa  M  tbey  were  created  for  8ecttrity«««^ 
bot  at  once/— and  at  a  time,  when  the 
auention  of  the  nation  is  engaged  in  a 
itroggle  for  its  esiitence  with  a  most  for« 
midable  foreign  enemy— when  the  throne 
iiielf  IS  not  in  the  exerciie  of  its  fell 
powers, —and  when  an  administration 
ciisis,  broken  into  two  parts  upon  this 
Bimnflntoas  question,  affecting  the  oonsti* 
taiion  so  vitally,— this  is  the  time  when 
thit  Bill  is  pressed  forward  opon  the  le<* 
giilatore  for  its  immediate  adoption  ! 

The  Bill  proposes  to  admit  into  a  fall 
ibsre  of  political  power  a  description  of 
i>€r«oftS  who,  however  respectable,  en- 
lighieoed,  and  valoable,  meny  of  them 
are  as  individoals,  however  dear  to  os  they 
all  are  as  fellow-subjecls,  yet  profestiog  a 
religion,  the  vital  character,  the  funda- 
menul  principle  of  which  is,  iu  own  in* 
fallibility,  (not  indeed  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  individeally,  bot  of  its  cbarch), 
which  holds  all  other  religions  to  be  here- 
tical and  insofiicient  to  aalvation,  and 
therefore,  which  upon  its  own  principle 
Bttst  necesaarily  be  hostile  to  a  Protestant 
chorch  and  a  Protestant  throne,  and  mast 
leek  ascendancy  and  enforce  exclasion  ; 
1  religion,  the  members  of  which  are  un- 
der the  absorote  dominion  of  their  priest- 
hood, and  that  priesthood  swearing  cano- 
nical obedience  and  paying  blind  submis- 
iioo  toa  foreign  power—-it  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  this  only  •extends  to  matters  purely 
ipiritoal ;  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  it  ex- 
ttadt  itself  to  all  matters  civil  and  poli- 
tical :  and  in  such  a  religion,  when  the 
priesthood  aball  tell  their  followers  that 
^e  qoestion  lies  between  their  religion 
ttd  the  civil  government,  it  is  easy  to 
fcresee,  and  we  already  know  from  expe- 
Mce,  which  inflaenoe  will  prevail. 

This  proposed  change  in  the  laws,  pro- 
vided by  the  wisdom  of  oar  ancestors  from 
tioc  to  time  for  the  secority  of  the  con- 
ttitotioo  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
Maot  founded  on  any  change  in  the  prin- 
<>ple«  of  that  religion,  the  profession  of 
•hich  wu  the  ground  of  exclasion.  Its 
<l>*racter  and  iU  boast  are  that  it  is  im- 
miiiable ;— -••  Semper  eadem''  is  the  motto 
of  iu  chorch.  It  cannot  be  suggested, 
^  the  Catholicism  of  Ireland  is  less  on- 
^  the  dominion  of  iU  priesthood,  or  the 

P^Mtthood  le»  blindly  nibauieircLlo  the 
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I  See  of  Some,  than  the  Cathoiicisra  of 
other  countries,  or  of  former  times.  It 
cannot  be  suggested,  that  the  bulk  of  Irish 
Catholics  are  more  enlightened,  and  mora 
tolerant,  than  the  Catholics  of  other  coan» 
tries  ;-^the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  these  several  particulars ;  and  they  have 
by  no  means  shown  themselves  more  to* 
lerant  and  conciliatory  tcMvards  their  Pro-» 
testant  fellow- subjects,  since  these  die* 
custtons  hate  been  going  on. 

The  benefits  held  oot  as  likely  to  arise 
from  this  great  experimental  innovation 
are  quite  visionary ;  it  has  been  stated* 
even  with  much  apparent  seriooaness,  that 
we  shall  add  foor  millions  of  population 
to  the  efiective  strength  of  the  etnpire  l^* 
that  religious  difierences  are  to  be  extin» 
guished ;  and  universal  harmony  and  co» 
cord  to  prevail  !•— nay,  that  the  Protestant 
establishflMttt  iuelf  will  receive  additional 
stability !  The  preamble  holds  forth 
end  to  all  religious  jealousies;"—'' 
oblivion  of  all  animosities  /'-«»*'  a  binding 
together  in  all  times  to  come  \"  Nothing 
can  be  more  delasive  and  extravagant 
than  these  suggestions.  In  respect  to 
these  foor  millions  of  Catholics,  their 
priests  have  not  been  such  traitors  to  their 
king  and  country  as  to  prevent  their  flock 
from  entering  into  the  -public  service,-- 
they  have  entered  it  in  their  full  propoiw 
tion-^k«and  this  Bill  will  not  add  the  amount 
of  a  single  re|;iment  to  the  strength  of  the 
army,  nor  of  a  single  ship's  crew  to  that 
of  the  navy.  Instead  of  the  concord  and 
harmony  promised  to  us,  this  Bill  would 
be  the  "  beginning  of  strife,''  reviving 
religious  struggle,  and  bringing  again  into 
activity  the  most  violent  and  dangerous 
passions  of  the  humaa  heart.  This  per^ 
petual  concord  and  harmony  can  be  really 
expected  by  few,  except  those  who  either 
feel  no  religious  preference,  or  those  who 
are  such  enthusiasts  in  aniversal  pbilai^ 
thropy  and  charity,  as  to  form  a  very  toh 
correct  estimate  of  the  practical  charaolers 
and  passions  of  mankind.  The  time  ia 
hardly  yet  arrived  when  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  will  rest  in  peace  together. 

An  •*  adjustment  satisfactory  to  aH 
classes  of  his  Majesty'a  subjects,"  baa 
been  held  out  to  the  country ;  bot  from 
the  petitions  on  the  table  from  one  class, 
and  from  the  proceedings  and  resolntiona 
of  the  other  class,  ai  well  as  from  a  me^ 
morial  this  very  day  circulated  by  a  dio> 
tinguished  Catholic  prelate,  one  of  the 
vicars  apostolic,  it  is  tolerably  manifo^, 
that  the  adjnstment  proposed  by  the 

4  will  not  be  latisfa^tory  to  either  clast» 
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In  respect  to  its  being  a  *'  final  adjast- 
ment/'  "  in  all  times  to  come/'— what  a 
vain  hope  is  this !  Will  the  Catholic,  or 
the  agitators  for  them,  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  demand  ?  or  because  yoa  increase 
their  powers  of  enforcing  their  demands, 
will  they  cease  to  make  them  >  Will  this 
fine  preamble  prevent  the  Catholics  from 
demanding  to  pay  their  own  tithes  to  their 
own  priesthood  ?«— Will  it  prevent  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  who  now  consider  them* 
selves  to  be  the  lawful  possessors  of  their 
sees  and  benefices,  and  the  Protestant 
bishops  and  incumbents  to  be  mere  in* 
traders  and  usurpers,  who  subscribe  them* 
•elves  with  their  titles  of  dignity,  while 
they  acknowledge  the  Protestant  consti- 
tutional primate  of  Ireland  by  no  other 
name  than  plain  Mr.  Stuart;  will  the  pre- 
amble or  Bill  itself  restrain  this  priest- 
hoody  firora  expecting  to  become  the  bi- 
shops and  incumbents,  de  /ado  ei  dejure, 
that  is,  to  become  the  establishment  in 
Ireland  ?— Will  a  single  passage,  buried 
hi  the  midst  of  this  cumbrous  oath,  in  such 
manner  as  hardly  to  be  intelligible  in  re- 
spect to  its  object,  prevent  Catholics  fit>m 
looking  forward  to  the  restitution  of  for- 
feited estates  (notwithstanding  some  few 
of  these  estates  may  hav;  got  into  Catho- 
lic .hands ;  for  arrangements  to  compen- 
sate the  few  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
body,  will  easily  be  settled)— estates  the 
titles  to  which  are  represented  to  be  care- 
fully preserved  and  registered  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  asserted  proprietors  ? — Will  not 
the  Catholics  cling  together  as  a  political 
body,  and  act  together  in  every  other  cha- 
racter, diffused  as  they  will  be  in  all  the 
powers  of  the  state,  in  order  to  enforce 
these  demands  and  to  abrogate  this  *'  final 
adjustment  ?"— Nay,  in  case  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  itself  falling  on  a  Ca- 
tholic, will  the  recital  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  the  declaration  in  the  preamble 
to  this  Bill,  "  that  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  is  inviolable,"  pre- 
vent Catholics  under  favourable  circum- 
stances firom  supporting  the  Catholic  heir 
to  the  crown,  and  induce  them  to  join  in 
his  exclusion,  in  favour  of  the  next  Pro- 
testant heir?— These  are  vain  expecta- 
tions! 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  the  fear  of  such 
•vents  is  chimerical;  if  so,  why  recite 
those  principles  in  the  preamble  ?  Let  it 
be  recollected,  that  at  the  present  moment 
bis  Majesty  has  but  one  single  grand-child 
upon  whom  the  hopes  of  the  nation  rest 
ior  tha  sacoasiioa  to  the  crown.     Oo 
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whom  the  right  of  8ix:cos8ion  may  rest 
twenty  years  hence,  whether  upon  t 
British-bom  prince  or  a  foreigner,  no 
person  can  even  form  a  conjectare.  Wbf, 
then,  are  these  dangers  so  visionary  eveo 
in  respect  to  the  succession?  Who,  ten 
years  before  the  event,  foresaw  the  sob- 
version  of  the  monarchy  in  the  murder  of 
Charles  the  first  ?  Who,  ten  years  before 
the  event,  expected  the  restoration  of  that 
monarchy  ?  Who  foresaw  or  expected  the 
glorious  Revolution  which  'so  firmly  fixed 
the  present  happy  constitution  on  its  Pro- 
testant basis  ?  Who,  ten  years  before  the 
event,  expected  the  downfall  of  the  an- 
cient French  monarchy,  and  the  erection 
upon  its  ruins  of  a  most  barbarous  and 
savage  republic ;  followed  again  by  the 
most  arbitrary  military  despotism  ever  seot 
as  a  scourge  to  visit  the  world  ?  Homsa 
foresight  is  but  of  short  extent ;  and  n 
best  employed  in  providing  secaritiei 
against  future  dangers. 

It  is  against  the  danger  of  domestic  con- 
test for  power  and  ascendancy,  that  the 
great  diflSculty  presents  itself  of  providing 
securities  in  any  degree  adequate  to  those 
securities  so  wisely  provided  by  our  aocet- 
tors  in  the  laws  already  referred  to.  Of 
foreign  influence  stirring  up  rebellion, 
while  the  constitution  possesses  its  present 
guards,  there  is  no  great  reason  for  ap- 
prehension ;  but  it  will  be  a  very  difftrent 
question  if  those  guards  shall  be  removt-d. 
The  Catholics  are  loyal  to  the  monarchy ; 
they  are  attached  to  their  country  ;  and 
would  bravely  defend  both  against  a  fo- 
reign enemy  :  but  does  it  follow  froa 
thence,  that  they  would  not  wuh  for  poli- 
tical ascendancy  over  Protestants  ?  that 
they  would  not  prefer  a  Catholic  throne 
or  a  Catholic  church  to  those  which  are 
Protestant  ?  that  they  would  not  be  con- 
stantly at  work  to  gain  that  ascendancy, 
and  would  not  have  a  bc*iter  chance  of 
success,  when  they  should  participate  in 
every  branch  of  the  ciril  government  of 
the  country  ? 

We  are  yet  told,  that  the  Protestant  es* 
tablishment  will  be  rendered  more  secure ! 
that  the  powers  of  the  Catholics  will  not 
be  increased  !  that  every  thing  in  eiicct 
has  been  given  them  already  in  ib* 
elective  franchise !  for,  having  given  that, 
you  have  it  not  in  your  power  to  withhold 
the  remainder !  These  argumeots  appear 
strange;  and  the  last  of  them,  if  founded, 
would  go  the  length  of  warranting  the  re- 
sumption of  the  elective  franchise;  hot 
although  the  argument  it  onfboiided  iA  i^ 
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extent,  aod  there  exists  neither  the  neces- 
•itv  of  granting  every  thing*  nqr  of  resam* 
ing  what  has  hiBen  already  granted,  yet  it 
itrongly  fortifies  the  expediency  of  sund* 
ing  firmly  where  you  are,  and  not  increas« 
ing  the  political  power  of  the  Catholics, 
•ntii  It  be  manifest  that  the  body  of  them 
•ball  have  shaken  off  the  despotic  domi- 
nion  of  their  priesthbod,  and  the  priest- 
hood shall  have  withdrawn  its  blind  sab* 
mission  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

It  seems  mpu  strange  to  matntaini  that 
the  power  of  the  Catholic  woold  not  be  in*- 
creased,  and  the  security  of  the  Protes* 
laot  throne  and  Protestant  church,  would 
not  be  weakened  by  these  concessions. 
Pat  the  case  of  a  future  sovereign,  being 
lecretly  disposed  to  Catholicism,  or  being 
•0  illuminated  by  modern  liberality  as  tu 
hare  no  religious  preference,  but  happen- 
iofttohave  a  popular  Catholic  minister. 
Would  not  that  novereign  or  that  minister, 
(though   observing  some  caution   in  the 
cxecuiton  of  the  purpose)  surround   the 
throtiv  with  Catholic  counsellors  ?  Would 
not  Catholics  be  introduced  into  the  great 
offices  of  state— >in to  th^  houi^fS  of  parlia- 
meat— into  the  courts  of  justice*— into  the 
aagistraey-— .into  the  high  military  com* 
mands — and,  in  that  case,  with  four  mil- 
lions of  population,   blindly  devoted  to 
their  priesthood,  would  there  be  no-danger 
of  a  Catholic  establishment  in  Ireland,  in 
vioUtiun  of  our  solemn  faith  pledpred  to 
the  Protestanu  of  Ireland  at  the  Union  ? 
Nay,   Qiider    such    circumstances,    more 
c^islly  if  there  were  a  disputed  succes- 
•ion,  would  there  be  no  danger  to  the 
Hghtf  and  liberties  of  this  country— <no 
P^aihle  chance  of  an  attempt  at  Catholic 
>(cenilancy?    The  attempt  would  proba- 
bly be  roade^  although  the  prospect  of 
>ach  circomstances  arising  may  not  be 
vy  near.    Its  success  woold  be  in  the 
hands  of  Providence.    The  spirit  of  our 
Protestant  ancestors  would  probably  arise 
^  defeat  such  an  attempt ;  but  the  con- 
oict  itself  would  be  a  great  national  cala- 
■j^y.^a  calamity  from  which  we  should 
°c  niost  ansioQs  to  protect  our  children, 
•n«i  oor  children's  children,  by  handing 
<lown  to  them  the  coiistitation  in  its  pre- 
H^t  Protestant  form  and  character,  and 
hy  relisting  the  innovation  and  inroad  at- 
^»pted  to  be  made  upon  it  by  the  present 

Mr.  Ptrnnnh  said,  the  right  hon.  the 
^ker  bad  expressed  considerable  dis- 
|Ppn.bation  that  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
^  not  drawn  it  with  reference  to  the^- 
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ligibnt  disabilities  of  the  Catholics ;  bal 
he  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  believed  that  the  ia«  , 
struction  given  to  the  Committee,  was  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  ren^ove  the  civil  and 
military  disabilities  under  which  the  Ca» 
tholic  inhabitants  of  these  realms  laboured, 
and  he  di4  not  know  how  they  could  go 
beyond  the  instructions  which  had  been 
given  to  them.  He  wished  to  obtain,  by 
the  Bill,  relief  for  the  Catholics  frooi 
grievances  under  which  ihey  laboured; 
and  the  object  of  the  Bill  was,  as  to  civil 
rights,  to  produce  equality  amongst  all  hia 
Aliyesty's  subjects.  The  right  hnn.  the 
Speaker  had  contended,  that  if  the  first 
clause  were  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 
which  clause  wa^  to  permit  Roman  Ca«- 
tbolrcs  to  become  members  of  parliament* 
it  would  go  to  destroy  the  British  consti* 
tutioa  in  church  and  state.  Now,  he;  oil 
the  contrary,  thought  the  adoption  of  that 
clause  necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  estai- 
blishment  'ihe  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  had  said,  that 
tf  by  this  act  Roman  Catholics  were  ad* 
mitted  to  parliament  and  the  high  offices 
of  the  state,  they  would  quietly,  gently^ 
imperceptibly,  hardly  knowing  it  them* 
selves,  become  masters  of  the  country^ 
and  overturn  the  crown.  Quiet  advance* 
ment  to  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  nn* 
known  to  any  person,  was  rather  difficult 
to  conceive.  If  a  Roman  Catholic  were 
advanced  to  be  Lord  High  Admiral,  would 
it  not  be  known  ?  If  he  were  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  would  it  not  be  known  ?'  If 
a  Roman  Catholic  general  «were  to  gain 
a  victory,  would  it  not  be  known  ?  Were 
a  Roman  Catholic  admiral  to  bring  an 
enemy's  squadron  in  triumph  into  a  British 
harbour,  could  that  be  concealed  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gen*, 
tleman,  nothing  would  be  known  until  the 
whole  plot  was  ripened  and  prepared  for 
a  sudden  and  dreadful  explosion.  Did  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who 
laid  so  much  stress  on  this  part  of  the  Bill* 
mean  to  contend,  that  if  such  a  plan  wer« 
formed,  that  no  discovery  would  be  made 
until  the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution? 
Suppose  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  Catholics, 
returned  to  that  Hou8e,^they  were  tp 
turn  out  all  the  Protestants, — ten  or  fifteen 
Roman  Catholics  to  turn  out  638  Prote- 
stants ;  or  even  the  Catholics,  by  their 
talents,  eloquence,  or  interest,  would  per^ 
soade  the  Protestant  members  of  that 
House  to  overturn  the  British  constitution 
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in  church  and  tUte  ?  HowcTer,  to  onder- 
■tand  oaefully  it  was  necesmry  to  under* 
stand  practically.  Let  the  Hoase  suppose 
a  Catholic  sitting  by  the  right  bon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  and  that  the  Catholic 
had  some  measure  to  adrance^  favourable 
to  the  Catholics::  he  wieold  not  openly 
say,  I  bave  a  measm*e  faroorable  to  the 
CathcJics,  and  inimical  to  the  Protestants^ 
to  carry,  ffive  me  your  support :  but  he 
would  probably  say^  I  see  you  and  your 
friends  are  anxious  to  carry  a  certain  mea^ 
sure,  I  and  my  friends,  the  Catholics,  will 
support  you,  if  you  and  your  friends  will 
support  us  in  a  measure  in  which  we  feel 
a  warm  interest.  Would  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  enter  into  such  aa 
agreement?  It  was  not  possible  lor  Uie 
Catholics  to  carry  on  such  a  plot,  without 
being  detected.  If  the  Catholics  should 
attack  the  Protestant  settlement,  as  to  the 
crown  or  church,  how  would  thejr  be 
treated  by  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects, 
who  id  their  generosity  had  conferred 
upon  them  an  equality  of  rights  ?  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Catholics  to  effect  any 
thing  against  either,  if  they  were  even 
wicked  enough  to  be  willing.  The  right 
lion,  fnd  learned  gentleman  had  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  predict  who  will  sit  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms  twenty  yesrs 
bence;  it  certainly  was  impoisible  ia  pre- 
dict who  should  sit  on  the  throne,  or  who 
should  be  dean  of  the  Arches  at  that  time : 
but  let  the  crown  rest  where  it  would,  he 
iras  confident  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  not  concur  in 
subverting  the  constitution.  He  thought 
there  was  great  security  in  allowing  the 
Catholics  seats  in  parliament:  he  liked  to 
see  men  openly  and  responsibly  giving 
their  opinions-^he  sentiments  of  the  Ca- 
tholics would  then  be  known  by  the  House 
of  Commons  and  hj  the  people  of  these 
realoM.  Was  it  possible  to  subvert  our 
religion,  and  the  settlement  of  the  crown  ? 
If  any  other  person  l>ut  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  those  fean, 
be  should  have  called  them  nonsensical. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  we  would  give 
up  to  others  our  property  and  religion? 
I>td  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
'OPP<>*0  ^u*^  the  House  would  become 
Catoolics,  or  that  they  would  prefer  a 
Catholic  prince  ?  Would  he  tell  the  Com- 
mittee, where  ihe  Catholics  could  get  the 
power  ?-^those  who  gave  could  uke  away. 
SoppoM  a  plot,  by  the  Catholics,  through 
the  means  of  members  and  of  able  speak- 
tth  t»  subvert  the  eonstituttgiu    If  the 
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House  and  the  people,  were  to  know  of 
such  a  plot,  would  ttiey  leave  then  the 
power?    There -was  no  Protestant    who; 
would  not  be  wiHing  to  deprive  them  of 
privileges  that  they  wished  to  abuse  :  but 
these  were  imaginary  fears.    The   oolj 
clause   in  the  Bill  of  teal  value  to  tba; 
Catholics  was  the  firsts    The  only  claoia 
of  value  to  the  Protestant  was  the  first 
If  they  were  defeated  as  to   the    first 
clause,  which,  he  trusted,  they  would  not 
be,  he  would  care  liule  for  the  rest.     Tbe  i 
Test  Act  bad  been  called  an  Act  eimcted 
by  tbe  vnsdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  had  I 
been  stated  to  have  been  passed,  in  order! 
to  prevent  the  Roman  Catholics  sitting  in  j 
that  House;  which  statement  was  true, 
but  not  to  the  full  extent.    The  Test  Act  | 
was  passed  principally  with  a  view  to  turn  i 
out  lord  Clifford,  a  ministcj^  obnoxioiaB  to 
the  nation,  and  to  a  large  party  ia  that ; 
House.    But  if  it  were  allowed  that  that  I 
Act  was  devised  by  a  state  necessity,  the  I 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  must,  in  | 
their  opposition  to  the  Bill,  shew  thmt  the ! 
same  necessity  still  existed :  but,  sorely, 
no  person  could  say  that  the  state  of  things 
was  now  the  same  as  then.    Tbe  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  spoken 
of  the  blind  oli^ience  shewn  to  the  See 
of  Rome,  and  stated  a  recent  occurrence 
in  Spain  as  a  proof.    It  was  strange  how 
differently  the  same  things  appeared  to 
diftrent  mindsn— >it  furnished  to  him  con- 
clusions of  a  rery  difierent  nature :  that 
the  spirit  of  papacy  was  still  aspiring  and 
restless  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
him ;  there  was  no  national  clergy  at  pre- 
sent In  existence  in  a  humour  to  coonply 
with  it.   Did  the  clergy  in  Spain  obey  his 
directions?    The  principal  was  to  keep 
them  a  secret  from  the  government,  that 
in  the  way  the  ri^ht  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman haid  described,  the  plot  mt^ ht  go  on 
quietly  and  imperceptibly  until  it  sboold 
explode,  but  tiie  clergy  communicated  it 
directly.    The  spirit  of  papacy,  the  spirit 
of  every  priesthood,  was  to  govern  men  as 
rigidly  as  possible,  if  men  would  submic. 
He  looked  to  the  laity,  he  would  neyer 
rely  on  a  priest ;  the  priesthood,  when  it 
found  people  instructed  and  unwilling  to 
submit,  conducted  itself  with  propriety  ; 
but  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  always  abused 
its  authority.    He  felt  persuadeii,  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  present  day  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  submit,  as  the  Catholics  did 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  second.    They 
would  resist  with  the  greatest  yigoor  any 
foreign  power  that  would  attack  their  own 
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•nthoritiet.    The  Test  Act,  the  great  m- 

curity  of  the  coottiuitioii,  9$  it  wai  c«ll«d» 

wu  not  mentioned  in  thit  Bill,  titboogb  it 

wu  mentioned  in  the  first  Bill.    He  io« 

teoded  to  eoppori  the  Bill,  generally,  as 

conceiTing  it  to  be  of  great  public  utility, 

although  Uiere  were  parts  of  which  he  did 

not  entirely  approre.    He  did  not  wlih  to 

be  mitondeffltood :  he  alwayi  wished  to 

express  bia  opinion  boldly  and  ppanly ; 

sad  if  the  Dissenters  should  petition  for 

the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act»  he  would  sup* 

port  tiiem  with  all  his  power.  It  had  been 

Mid,  that  the  Bill  had  not  ghren  general 

miifiution :  be  did  not  know  whether  that 

«u  fact  or  oot,  but  if  it  were  meant  that 

it  did  not  give  universal  satisfaction,  that 

wsi  not  to  be  expected.    He  would  say, 

that  the  Catholics  ought  thankfully  and 

gratefully  to  receive  the  Bill/««a  Bill  which 

opened  to  theoa  the  highest  offices  of  the 

ittte ;  which  enabled  the  English  Catholic 

Is  fole  for  aaembers  of  parliament :  and  a 

Bill  whick  opened  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 

Bent  to  both  En^lsh  and  Irish  Catholics* 

He  could  not  belieTe»  that  it  did  not  give 

niiAction  to  the  Roman  Catholics.    If  it 

did  not  give  nntvenal  satisfaction,  it  only 

met  with  the  same  iiite  as  others*  If  a  free 

gorermnent  were  never  to  legislate,  except 

whea  its  measnres  met  with  universal  sa^ 

liifiMtion,  itsbosiness  would  be  very  light; 

it  would  never  have  to  legislate  at  all.    It 

eusaffident  iff  the  Ball  gave  satisfaction 

to  reasonable  men;  great  public  benefits 

were  Kkelv  to  lesolt  from  it;  it  was  the 

trismpb  oi  truth,  liberality,  and  wisdom, 

aver  bigotry,  selfishness,  sind  superstition. 

It  weald  unite  a  great  mass  of  the  people, 

ia  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 

lad  in  defence  of  the  constitution.    To 

laite  the  Eomen  Catholics  to  their  felfew- 

Mbjects,  wu  a  measure  of  the  ffreatest  im- 

fottaoos:  no  measore  since  the  Revolu> 

tioa  was  of  equal  importance  with  the  pre* 

*>Bt   He  felt  great  aatisfaction  in  stating, 

^  thorn  excellent  persons  with  whom 

be  wss  in  the  habit  of  acting,  bad  been 

loveraed  on  this  occasion  by  the  most 

nberal  policyy-^quite  distinift  from  party 

M*te;    and   he  must  say,  they  had 

8^  beyond  any  party  in  yielding  their 

*piiuous,  in  order  to  unite  the  people  of 

kehod  with  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

^^  Bill  had  defects,  it  was  for  those 

y<>«w  them,  to  remedy  them ;  and  be 

^htoght  every  person  was  bound  in  duty, 

lo  prepoee  such  amendmenU  to  this  great 

Witli- 


■^tave  as  he  thought  necessary. 
e«  this  clause  the  Catholics  wool 


would  not  be 


conciliated;  there  would  not  be  security 
for  the  Protestants.  Gentlemen  should  not 
suppose,  that  granting  the  Catholics  ad- 
mission to  the  high  offices  in  the  army, 
navy,  and  the  law,  would  not  make  tb^m 
more  eager  to  acquire  the  remaining  pri- 
vileges. He  would  not,  for  an  hour^  con- 
sider them  as  mtisfied :  nor  did  he  think 
they  should  be  satisfied.  Whoever  thought 
he  would  not  be  teized  by  the  Catholics 
to  grant  the  remaining  privileges,  would 
be  deceived^  and  be  thought  he  ought  to 
be  de^ivedi 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippitky  said  the  cFause  had 
his  most  cordial  support.     After  the  Re- 
formation, the  Catftio(ics  voted   lor  fi^^ 
reigns.     When  the  question  for  expelling 
the  Protestant  bishops  was  proposed,  24 
Catholic  peers  voted  against  the  motion. 
Having  been  subjected  to  the  animadver- 
sions of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Canning),  whose  speech  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  member  for  Bedford,  he  must 
say,  that  his  conduct  was  consistent.     Al* 
though  the  clause  in  itself  had  his  appro* 
bation,  yet,  as  it  %tOod  in  tlie  Bill,  he  could 
not  give  it  his  support :   but  he  would  not 
give  it  his  negative.    Of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  he  could  complain,  but  he  de« 
manded  no  reparation  ;   if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  excuse  himself,  it  was 
sufficient    The  principal  charge  made  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  against  him  was, 
that  by  hie  motion  for  a.  select  committee, 
he  wished  nojustlv  to  gain  time :  but  year 
after  year,  he  had  asked  for  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  so  little  injurious  did  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  think  it,  that  he  promised, 
if  it  were  not  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grattaa's) 
motion,  he  would  support  it  afterwards. 
He  had  only  moved  for  papentMii  or  near 
the  table,  and  bis  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Canning)  could  not  look  back  to  that  box 
without  regret,  out  of  which  he  had  gain- 
ed the  information  he  had  given  with  so 
much  efiect  to  the  House*     The  Bill  had 
been  carried  by  physical  force,  not  by 
discussion ;  and  he  would  predict  that  the 
triumph  would  be  short  which  had  arisen 
from  the  indecent  precipitation  of  the  Bill, 
when  the  House  should  come  to  its  senses. 
He  hoped  be  should  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  delivering  his  sentimenu  in  the 
course  of  the  Committee. 

The  Uumedkr  qfikeExekeptar  intreated 
the  House  to  consider  at  what  time  ihey 
were  called  upon  to  pau  this  Bill.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  Papacy  was  as 
aspiring  as  ever.     It  was  said  that  the 
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clergy  of  Spain  did  not  support  in  a  late 
instance  the  pretensions  of    his   holiness 
the  Pope.    This  vvas  not  to  be  wpndered 
at.     The  temporal  authority  of  the  hier- 
archy of  every  country,  as  well  as  Spain* 
had  been  always  subject  to  the  controul 
of  the  state.      It  was  upon  this  principle 
that  their  Catholic  ancestors  had  passed  so 
many  laws  to  confine  the  pretensions  of 
the  See  of  Rome.     With  respect  to  the 
different  orders  of  the  regular  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  establishing  themselves  in 
this  country,  when  it  was  considered  how 
dangerous  their  power  had  been  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  the  government  should 
look  to  them  at  least  with  a  view  to  regu- 
lation.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  spoke 
at  some  length,  but  in  so  low  a  tone, 
that  he  could  not  be  beard  in  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Ttghe  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.      He  could,  not  think,  or  admit 
lor  a  single  moment,  that  his  countrymen 
would  be  so  absurd,  even  as  Catholics  in 
tbeir  elective  capacity,  to  return  Catholics 
to  parliament,  who  mi{;ht  in  their  conduct 
prove  detrimental  to  the  Protestant  inte- 
rest and  the  present  establishment.     He 
contended  for  the  oivil  rights  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, which  he  deemed  altogether  un- 
fair to  be  confounded  with  their  eccle- 
aiastical  regulations.    For  himself,  he  had 
en  all  occasions  contended  against  the  in- 
terference of  all  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  and 
he  should  continue  to  adopt  that  line  of 
conduct,  from  a  conviction  that  he  was 
folly  sanctioned  by  the  precedents  of  in- 
dependence and  national  i&pirit  evinced  by 
the  Catholic  kings  of  this  country.     If 
gentlemen  were  desirous  of  considering 
the  question  in  its  proper  light,  they  would 
rather  revert  to  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
tho  country,  when  the  Catholic  religion 
prevailed,  than  to  the  reproaches  which 
were  thrown  out  against  it.     They  would 
then  find,  that  amidst  ail  the  attachment 
and  devotion  so- decidedly  manifested  fur 
that  religion,  both  the  princes  and  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country  were  determined 
to  maintain  its  independance  against  the 
interference  and  jurisdiction  of  any  spi- 
ritual power.     The  right  of  the  Pope  to 
nominate   to  bishoprics   had  been  almost 
constantly  opposed,  and  he  could   adduce, 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  triumphant 
issue  of  the  contents  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  ag;iin4t  the  sovereign  pontiff  by 
ieveral  archbishops.     This  history,  how* 
CTer,  he  would  not  take,  as  a  learned  civi- 
lian (sir  Joha  Nicb^  bad  doAa«  firom  tbe 
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preambles  of  statutes  enacted  lo  soit  tbc 
views  of  the  minister  of  the  day<*»to  gra- 
tify pivjudice,  passion  or  party.      But  he 
would  refer  to  higher  unprejudiced  and  in* 
disputable  authority,  and  from  sucb  aotho- 
rity  it  was  to  be  collected,  that  our  Ca- 
tholic ancestors  had  been  most  anxious  Uy 
guard  against  the  interference  of  foreign 
jurisdiction.     This  was  particuUr4y  evi- 
dent upon  the  enactment  of  the  statotea  oi 
Premunire,   when    archbishop   Conrtney, 
who  was  primate  and  chaoccdkMT  of  £iig-? 
land,  solemnly  protested  that  the   Pt^pa 
had  no  right  to  nominate  to  any  dioceaa 
in  this  country,  or  to  exooromunicate  any 
person,  or  to  interfere  in  any  nomination 
of  bishops,  or  other  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, which   belonged  of-  right   to   the 
crown.    This  protest,  which  was  open  re- 
cord at  the  Tower,  he  wookl   advise  Dr. 
Troy,  and  Dr.  Milner,  and  others,  to  ftf»ok 
at  before  they  ventured  again  to  write  or 
speak  with  such  confidence  upon  this  aab- 
ject.    But  the  protest  of  arobbisbop  Court- 
ney was  not  the  only  instance  of  Catholic 
resistance  to  foreign  jurisdiction,  for  bishop 
Fisher  strongly  withstood  the  prefeensioiis 
of  Pope  Martin  4,  to  assert  that  jurisdic- 
tion.    So  strong  and  decided,  indeed,  was 
the  resistance  of  bishop  Fisher,  that  the 
Pope  suspended  him.      But  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  bishop  ?   why,  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  a  General  Coxiocil  against  the 
Papal  Decree,  and  by  the  Lords  and  Coin- 
mons  of  this  country  he  was  sustained  and 
vindicated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Pope  frooi 
taking  any  farther  proceeding  against  him. 
With  such  evidence,  then,  as  to  the  prii^ 
ciple  of  our  Catholic  ancestors— as  to  the 
principle  of  Catholic  divines  in  resisting 
the  interference  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction, 
at  a  period,  too,  when  the  Papal  power 
was  at  its  utmost  altitude,  he  could  not 
without    astonishment,    contemplate   the 
alarm  which  appeared  to  prevail  in  some 
minds  upon    this. part  of   the  question. 
The'  honourable  member  concluded  with 
exhorting  the  House  to  discard  the  prog- 
nostics of  imaginary  danger  which  had 
been  pressed  upon  its  attention  by  those 
who  professed  more  solicitude  for  Ireland 
than  its  own  representatives,  and  to  act 
upon  this  great  question,  agreeably  to  the 
maxims  of  justice,  liberality,  and  sound 
policy. 

.  Mr.  Banha  expressed  his  surprise  that 
gentlemen  who,  he  was  persuaded,  felt  as 
much  solicitude  for  the  security  of  the 
church  establishment  as  bimsclt  orthosa 
who  thought  witb  bm$  could  conaeni  te 
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pass  a  dioie  of  this  natore.  '  If  it  were 
pa»cd,  he  declared  hU  iDability  to  coro- 
prebend  bow  the  (;harcb  ettablisbment  in 
Ireland  could  nemain  for  twenty  years;, 
for  io  ibat  country,  according  to  a  great 
aotbority  (Mr.  Plunketi),  whose  absence 
on  this  occasion  he  regretted,  k  would  not 
be  long  before  the  Catholics  in  Ireland 
bore  ibe  same  proportion  to  the  Protea- 
taau  in  property  as  they  now  confeaaedly 
did  in  number.    Then  if  Catholics  should 
be  admitted  into  the  legislatore»  was  it  not 
reaionable  to  calculatA  that  the  whole  of 
ibe  Irish  pepresentatiTea  were  likely  Io  be 
cboien  from  among  the  Catholic   body, 
and,  with  100  Catholic  members  in  that 
House,  wu  there  not  good  ground  to  ap- 
prehend that  they  would  diligently  seek 
their  own  object^that  they  would  itrog- 
gle,  fiftt  for  the  removal  of  any  restric- 
tiom  which,  wider  the  name  of  securities, 
night  be  now  imposed  upon  Ihem,  second- 
ly for  the  attninmeat  of  equality,  and  next 
for  Ibe  establiehment  of  their  own  church. 
He  begged  gentlemen  acquainted   with 
the  nature  and  efficiency  of  party  to  con- 
sider bow  such  a  number  of  Catholic  mem- 
ben,  linked  and  connected  together  (or 
one  common  object,  were  likely  to  ope- 
iike.    Woold  they  not  naturally  endea- 
vosr  to  recover  that  church  property,  and 
that  eccleaiastical  dignity  which  they  ge- 
nerally deem   their   right,  which  every 
comcienitoos  Catholic  moat  desire  io  bts 
heart  i   What  security  could  an  oath  per- 
manaolly  furnish  against  such  danger  ? 
for  that  oath  might  be  repealed  ;    but  if 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Milner  were  to  be  con- 
nlied,  as  it  appeared  io  his  publication, 
and  that  opinion  was  likely  to  have  con- 
iidertble  influence  with  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic body,  the  plan  and  object  of  the 
mopoied  securities  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
No  tecorities,  however,  could,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  efl&ctive  for  the  protection  of 
the  charch  in  Irelandi  if  the  Catholics 
were  admitted  into  the  legislature.    Arch- 
deacon Paley  had  maintained  the  position 
that  the  established  relision  should  be 
that  of  Ike  majority  of  the  people,  and 
vhea  such  a  position  had  been  advanced 
^  a  Protestant  divine  of  distinguished 
iathorttyf  was  it  chimerical  to    eppre- 
aend  that  Ibe  same  position  would   be 
erged  with  peculiar  industry  by  Catholic 
^ivjaes  kk  Ireland,  where  the  Catholics 
nnaencally  so  far  exceeded  the  Protes- 
teu?-i»Boi  was  it  possible  that  any  gen- 
tleaiaa  coold  seriously  suppose  that  this 
evan  if  il  pamed  iaits  preieiit 
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shape,  could  be  regarded  as  a  final  adjosU 
ment  with  the  Catbolic8-*ibat  the  legisla- 
ture would  not  be  called  upon  to  go  fiar* 
ther  ?    Those  who  could  answer  in  the 
affirmative  would,  he  was  persuaded,  be* 
trav  a  total   ignorance  of  the.  Catholic 
body,  with  such  an  hierarchy  at  its  head, 
and  with  such  agitators  as  were  in  the 
habit  of  moving  thA  body,  would  indeed 
argue  most  childishly.     When  Mr.  Pit|^ 
chiefly  at  the  instance  'of  lord  Mel? illit» 
consented  to  make  such  material  concea- 
sions  to  the  Catholic  body  in  the  year 
1793,  these  concessions  were  most  incon^ 
siilerately  supposed,  a  final  conciliatory 
adjustment,  that  tliere  would  be  no  occa- 
sion lo  go  farther ;  and  was  it  necessary  to 
observe,  that  when  such  a  fatal  error  waa 
committed  by  two  such  eminent  statesmen, 
by  statesmen  to  whom  the  framern  of  this 
Bill  were,  with  all  deference,  so  inferior, 
at  least  to  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  rather  im- 
probable that  those  framers  had  found  onl 
the    secret  of   efi*ectually  tranquillizing 
the  Catholics ;  of  removing  all  apprebea- 
sions,  and  healing  all  animosities.    Ha 
very  much  feared  that  it  was  idle  to  look 
for  such  a  final  adjustment  upon  this  sub- 
ject.   The  Union  he  remembered  to  have 
been  termed  a  final  adjustment,  but.  m- 
stead  of  so  proving^  it  was  among  the  mis- 
cbievoos  consequences  of  that  measure, 
and  it  had  produced  many,  that  parliar 
ment  had  since  it  passed  been  so  very 
frequently  teaaed  with  this  Catholic  ques- 
tion, and  he  feared  thai  it  would  continoe 
to  be  so  teased.    But  yet,  until  he  could 
clearly  see  bis  way  to  some  plan  for  efiec- 
tually  allaying  all  animosities,  for  safely 
conceding   upon  this  subject,  he  would 
proceed   with   peculiar    caution.      Upon 
such  a  question,  he  forcibly  felt  the  pro- 
priety of  legislating  step  by  step — of  pro- 
ceeding by  degrees,  at  least  till  the  period 
for  safe    compliance  with    the  Catholic 
claims  should  arrive.      And  yet  he  must 
frankly  confess  that  he  could  not  at  pre- 
sent ioresee  such  a    period. — Here  the 
him.  gentleman    adverted   to    the   long 
struggle  for  rank  and  power  between  the 
Plebeians  and  Patricians  of  Rome,  in  which 
struggle  the  former  pressed   so  strongly 
their  claims  to  reward  and  distinction — for 
they  too  spoke  of  their  services  to  the 
state— •of  ibeir  blood  shed  in  its  defence. 
Ice.     And  what  was  the  result  ?    Why, 
that  the  Plebeians  were  at  length  rendered 
eligible  to  the  office  of  consuls,  but  still 
being   in  the  habit  of  deferring  to  the 
Palriciana   individually^  Patricians  weca 
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uniformly  elected  to  the  consulships,  until  their  own  pa1«,tbey  gave  them  apMgeof 
a  decree  was  passed,  ordaining  that  one  of  the  sincerity  of  the  wish  to  become  frtendi, 
tke  consuls  should  always  be  a  Plebeian,    and  they  thereby  armed  them  agaiosl  all 


Some  similar  division  of  power  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  would,  he  feared, 
be  finally  selected  should  this  measure  be 
acceded  to^-possibly  a  Catholic  establish- 
ment for  Ireland,  whilst  a  Protestant  esta- 
blishment might  esis\  in  England.— The 
bon.  member  concluded  with  expressing 
bis  conviction,  that  if  the  clause  under 
consideration  were  allowed  to  pats,  the 
proposed  securities  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  that  parliament  would  con- 
tinue to  be  teazed  upon  this  subject  just 
ms  often  as  the  agitators  in  Ireland  should 
think  proper ;  therefore  he  would  on  this 
occasion  make  a  decisive  stand  against  the 
measure. 

Lord  CaUlereagh  raid,  he  had  already 
atated  his  general  impressions  on  the  lead- 
ing views  embraced  by  the  Bill,  therefore 
he  would  not  trouble  the  Committee  on 
the  general  question,  but  would  confine 
himself  as  closely  as  pouible  to  the  clause 
respecting  the  admission  of  members  into 
that  House.    He  concurred  with  the  risht 
hoB.  the  Speaker  in  opinion  that  the  other 
clauses  were  of  less  importance  than  that 
one — ^for  it  contained  the   essence,  and 
firmed  the  leading  feature  of  the  Bill.    If 
they  failed   in  carrying  that  clause,  he 
thought  they  would  fail  to  carry  what  he 
considered  to  be  of  the  most  salutary  ten- 
dency in  the  whole  measure.    He  felt  it  to 
be  the  essential  feature  of  Uie  whole  Bill. 
To  reject  it  would  be  to  say  that  die  House 
never  would  be  prepared  to  give  to  the 
Catholics  any  thing  like  an  appearance 
either  in  the  state  or  in  the  government; 
and,  to  ray  that  they  were  ready  togive 
them  state  appearance,  he  deemed  to  be 
the  essential  and  main  feature  of  the  Bill. 
The  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
•—the  situation  of  the  head  of  its  church, 
were  circumstances  that  ihowed  the  ne- 
cessity for  making  arrangements  to  protect 
the  Protestant  esubltshmcnts ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  they  aflbrded  sach  strong 
grounds  against  the  meaaore  as  the  expe« 
diency  of  it  adduced  arguments  in  its  sup- 
port.   He  firmly  believed  that  there  was 
that  species  of  restraint  on  them,  arising 
out  of  the  expediency  of  it  at  the  present 
moment,  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
enact  some  substantial  constitutional  mea- 
sure for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics.    The 
policy  of  the  measure  might  be  called 
into  doubt  by  some  eztemai  proceeding; 
bat  by  admitting  the  Catholics 


foreign  and  domestic  danger.    TbiswoQld 
be  establishing  a  confidence  ^that  woold 
be  useful  to  the  state  and  to  the  country. 
The  Bill   proceeded  on  the  principle  of 
promoting  mutual  confidence,  and  tbos 
would  they  have,  a  shield  which  in  timet 
of  danger  would  protect  both  Protestaat 
and  Catholic.    He  woold  meet  (he  Catbo* 
lie,  and  wonkl  pursue  what  would  pro- 
mote their  common  interests.     He  woald 
shew  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  with 
them,  and  that  would  prodoce  what  wsi 
wanted  —  mntual    conndence  ;     and   be 
would  not  be  deterred  by  any  hypochoo* 
driacal  views  of  danger  to  the  constito* 
tion.    But  it  was  raid  this  would  not  he  a 
final  measure— the  Catholics  would  still 
have  something  to  propose.    Would  it  not 
be  strange  to  ray  that  any  thing  that  wsi 
done  by  parliament  was  final;    itideed, 
would  it  not  be  a  great  tax  on  human  wis- 
dom to  ray  any  thing  of  the  kind }    No 
question  coold  be  fairly  said  to  be  final— to 
be  set  at  rest  for  ever.    But  why  sboald 
that  idea  alarm  them  ^^The  idea  that  the 
present  measure  would  not  set  the  questira 
at  rest,  if  they  felt  in  their  own  minds  thst 
they  were  strong  enough  to  embark  with 
the  Catholic  ?    If  they  did  so,  and  treated 
them  as  friends,  he  felt  no  doubt  as  to  ths 
ultimate  success  of  the  measnre  in  pro* 
moting  the  security  and  peace  of  the  em- 
pire.   With  respect  to  minor  questions,  oa 
nis  conscience    be    beliered    that  they 
vronld  be  of  easy  regulation  when  once  s 
mutual  confidence  was  established  betweea 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic.     Let  them 
be  treated  as  friends,  and  he  solemnly  be- 
lieved that  they  would  not  bo  ftmnd  to 
throw  much  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a 
complete  arrangement.    The  Uoose  most 
feel  themralves  strong  enough  to  act  oo 
such  a  principle**to  embark  with  the  Ca- 
tholic without  any  vain  and  groondicsi 
fears,  and  wisdom  called  on  them  so  to  set 
— to  make  the  Catholic  a  friend,  which 
only  could  be  done  by  establishing  a  na« 
toal  confidence.    The  proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  179S  had  been  referred 
to ;    but  that  measure  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  dissention,  by  promoting  the  annual 
discussions  of  questiotts  relative  lo  ths 
Catholics.    This  was  the  effect  of  those 
proceedings  by  degrees    step, by  step: 
they  occasionra  perpetual  discussion  and 
perpietnal  anxiety.    But  if  they  were  te 
view  the  great  queation  with  statesot o^ 
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like  roindt,  tiuteail  of  wasUoff  it  by  de» 
tail,  they  would  put  an  end  to  these  annoal 
itrtiggltrs  by  establishing  some  regulations 
it  once  that  might  be  expected  to  meet  the 
whole  case.    The  power  of  Popery,  as  it 
kad  efinced  itself  in  other  coantries,  had 
been  cited  against  the  present  measure ; 
bot  instead  of  making  against  tt«  bethought 
it  was  in  favour  of  it,  and  that  it  made  the 
itrongest  possible  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of 
parliament,  by  calling  on  them  not  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  protecting  themselves. 
If  ibey  made  the  Catholic  their  friend,  and 
armed  him  io  the  common  cause,  they 
Biade  the  more  efiectoal  effort  to-  exclude 
the  enemy.    They  now  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  domg  this,  and  they  had  arri?ed  at 
tbatsute  when  they  were  not  open  to  the 
ioiinaatiotts  of  those  who  were  for  e?er 
calliog  on  them  to  shew  the  securities  that 
were  to  be  given,  as  well  as  the  arrange* 
ncBU  that  were  to  be  made.  Before,  they 
had  never  known  what  they  were  discqss- 
bg,  but  now  they  had  a  clear  distinct 
assMire  before  them.    They  had  at  least 
MNDethiiig  to  proceed  on ;  and  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  hear  that  the   right  hon.  the 
Speaker  had  expreased  his  approbation  of 
the  general  ayatem  of  regulations  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill.    Approving  of  the  ge- 
aeial  system,  as  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
Bian  did,  it  was  only  to  be  lamented  that 
he  did  not  carry  bis  approbation  to  the 
highest  point.    The  first  point  in  the  Bill 
was  ibe  only  material  one,  as  he  under- 
itood,  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
objected.    As  to  what  had  been  said  re- 
specting  certain    religious    societies,  he 
^reed  in  opinion  with  the  right  hon. 
geaileokan  thfit  they  ought  to  be  noticed ; 
iad  he  was  not  inclined  to  differ  from  him 
mpeetiag  regulations  of  the  clergy  in  Ire- 
Itml— bot  he  did  not  want  to  entangle 
thtse  questiona  with  the  one  before,  the 
CoBunittce.    He  had  no  such  anxiety,  for 
bewaasare,  if  they  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing an  amicable  interchange  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protesunts,  that  there 
*«ild  not  be  found  much  difficulty  to 
^g  about  necessary  and  useful  regula- 
^01.    If  he  understood  the  principle  on 
which  his   hon.    friend    opposite    (Mr. 
jnakea)  had  proceeded,  and  he  thought 
^  did  onderatand  him,  it  waa,  that  all 
^•Mntioo  on  the  laws  as  they  now  stood, 
2^  •  violation  of  the  constitution.    Bot 
w  woold  pat  it  to  the  House  whether  such 
t  priactple  could  be  acted  upon  at  a  mo- 
■|ent  like  the  present ;   indeed,  could  that 
M.  BMed>er  say,  looking  at  the  state  of 


public  opinion,  and  at  the  progress  which 
this  cause  bad  made  in  the  public  mind, 
that  the  security  of  the  empire  would  bo 
promoted  by  promulgating  and  acting 
upon  a  principle  of  permanent  exclusion 
or  the  Catholics  from  political  state  and 
power  ?  With  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  friend,  he  could  not  agree 
witfa^him  in  the  views  which  he  had  taken ; 
but  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  hia 
hon.  friend  considered  it  his  duty  to  give 
an  unrelenting  opposition  to  the  Bill.  The 
impression  upon  his  mind  was,  that  his 
hon.  friend  was  not  jealous  of  the  pfincipln 
of  the  measure  so  much  as  apprehensive 
whether  the  Catholics  would  consent  to  or 
that  House  should  impose  such  securities^ 
as  woold  protect  the  constitution  from  all 
possible  danger.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
there  had  been  too  much  of  a  disposition 
to  look  to  these  securities  when  they  ap« 
peared  to  be  difficult,  and  now  that  spe* 
cific  arrangements  for  the  purpose  had 
been  proposed,  to  overlook  the  securitiea 
and  refer  the  difficulty  to  the  measure 
itself.  Another  point  which  had  been 
much  insisted  on  was,  that  if  the  Catholics 
should  but  take  an  oath  of  supremacy, 
then  all  difficulties  would  be  removed. 
This  oath,  he  was  of  opinloni  thev  might 
safely  take  in  the  sense  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  taken ;  but  if  thev  conscientiously 
believed  that  they  could  not  consistently 
take  it,  their  refusal  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  highly  creditable  to  their  moral  cha* 
racter.  Though  they  declined  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  they  were  ready 
to  take  that  which  denied  that  the  Pope 
bad  any  power  in  temporals.  This  would 
remove  every  difficulty,  if  there  had  not 
1>een  so  many  mixed  cases  in  which  it  was 
desirable  to  provide  against  any  possible 
inroad  of  the  power  of  the  Pope.  The 
Bill,  however,  contained  ample  provision' 
against  these  mixed  cases  by  means  of  the 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  carry 
Its  enactments  into  execution.  But  then 
it  might  be  said,  that  still  some  loop-hole 
would  remain,  and  undoubtedly  it  would 
be  impossible  by  any  act  of  legislation  to 
guard  against  every  possible  evasion. 
Was  the  principle  of  exclusion  that  which 
was  to  secure  the  state  against  foreign 
danger?  Should  they  not  rather  if  they 
found  themselves  strong  enough  to  do  90p 
admit  the  Catholics  into  the  poasession  of 
the  privileges  of  the  oonstltution  ?  By 
granting  to  them  the  rights  proposed  to 
be  yielded  by  the  Bill,  they  would  insnire 
tbem  with  caution  to  secure  what  they 
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attained,  rather  than  enterprise  to  seek 
after  further  concessions.  He  agreed  that 
k  was  in  the  nature  of  religions  sects  to 
have  a  peculiar  feeling;  but  if  he  thought 
that  the  Catholics^  uniting  with  other  dis- 
senters, would  direct  that  feeling  against 
the  state,  he  should  not  think  of  conces- 
sion. In  despotic  states,  there  might  be 
m  perfect  fre^om  and  independence  of 
sects,  but  in  a  mixed  government  like  that 
of  Great  Britain,  there  must  6e  a  religion 
of  the  stated—which  religion  was  in  this 
country  Protestant — requiring  not  only 
that  the  king  should  be  Protestant,  but  that 
the  government  and  the  legislature  should 
be  principally  Protestant  In  his  conscience 
he  believed*  that  the  measure  would  not 
aggravate  power  wiihin  the  walls  of  that 
House,  as  the  Protestant  gentlemen  re- 
lumed upon  that  interests  w«re  di8po8ed4o 
go  further  than  even  Catholic  members 
would  go.  He  called  jopon  the  House, 
therefore,  by  entertaining  the  measure,  to 
save  the  representatives  of  Ireland  the 
misery  of  witnessing  the  continuance  of 
that  disquietude  which  the  present  state 
of  things  was  calculated  to  beep  alive* 
He,  above  all,  deprecated  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  subject  of  concession  sn  annual 
question,  by  which  the  House  should  dole 
out  its  bounty  to  the  Catholics.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee, 
and  the  support  he  should  ^ive  it  was  not 
the  result  of  sudden  conviction,  but  of  the 
reflection  of  a  length  of  years.  Though 
he  was  aware  that  in  this  he  differed  from 
some  of  those  friends  with  whom  he  had 
the  happiness  to  concur  and  to  act  upon 
other  questions  of  national  policy,  he  was 
persuaded  that  he  should  be  unworthy  of 
that  favour  with  which  he  was  hono«lred 
by  them  in  general,  if  he  had  not  honestly 
atated  his  sentiments  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Yorhc  said,  the  noble  lord  had  spo- 
ken much  of  the  happy  slate  of  things 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  passing  of  this  Bill ;  and  could  he 
hope  that  the  effects  of  it  would  be  such 
as  the  noble  lord  had  described,  the  mea- 
iure  should  certainly  hate  his  warmest 
support;  but  so  far  from  this,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  increase  the  exist- 
ing differences,  and  influence  the  animo- 
sity of  the  parties,  by  bringing  them  in 
contact  with  each  other.  The  dangers 
apoken  of,  it  had  been  said,  were  imagi- 
nary. He  eouki  not  say  what  of  evil 
might  oceur  in  30  years ;  but  this  he  was 
tore  of,  tbat  we  had  keen  well  governed 
fnder  tko  lawa  as  tkey  at  present  stood. 


These  had  raised  this  country  to  a  sitoa» 
tion  of  greater  prosperity  than  any  coua* 
try  had  ever  bee'n  raised  to  before ;  and 
he  was  satisfied  if.  the  laws  coutinoed 
the  same,  that  things  would  go  on  as  they 
had  done.  With  this  confidence,  and  witb 
the  experience  of  the  past,  he  couid  not 
consent  to  such  an  alteration  in  the  law  as 
was  now  proposed.  Those  anomalies 
which  could  safely  be  removed,  he  ahoold 
be  happy  to  see  done  away,  but  the  pre- 
sent question  was,  whether  or  not  the  Ca- 
tholics should  be  admitted  to  lake  a  part 
in  the  government  of  a  Protestant  coun- 
try ?  His  noble  friend  had  admitted  tbat 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
foreign  influence,  and  he  bad  also  admitted 
the  necessity  of  securities.  Now,  in  bis 
opinion,  there  was  but  one  security  for 
the  Protestant  constitution,  and  that  secu- 
rity they  were  going  to  g^ve  up.  for  the 
only  real  security  agaiilst  the  Catholics 
was  keeping  them  out.  When  in  framing 
the  English  constitution,  it  was  3eclared 
that  it  should  be  a  Protestant  monarchy, 
had  it  been  suggested  that  the  king  shoo  Id 
be  authorised  to  choose  Popish  ministers* 
Ibis  proposition  would  have  been  laughed 
at.  It  was  undoubtedly  meant  by  a  Pro- 
testant monarchy,  that  the  king,  the  mi* 
nisterSf  and  the  parliament,  should  bo  Pro- 
testant. If,  then,  this  principle  were  given 
up,  the  English  constitution  would  be  de- 
stroyed. How  could  they  sufler  Roman 
Catholics  to  make  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  the  church  of  England?  His  noble 
friend,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  adverted 
to  the  inconsistency  of  his  thus  observing 
to  the  friends  of  the  Catholics,  "  You  set 
out  on  the  principle  that  there  sh$ill  be  no 
interference  in  any  degree  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  but  would  admit  tb«  Ro- 
man Catholics  into  parliament  to  interfere 
with  your  own.''  If  this  were  permitted, 
what  would  the  church  of  England  say  ? 
Admitting  Catholics  into  parliament,  and 
to  be  ministers,  what  security  had  the  Pro- 
testant church  :  was  not  doing  this  a  vio- 
lation of  the  compact  between  church  and 
state  ?  He  could  not,  therefore,  agree  to 
this  clause,  bat  this  thrown  out,  be  had  no 
objection  to  take  into  consideration  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Whatever 
they  did  be  was  sensible  would  not 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Catholics,  but 
he  was  ready  to  go  as  far  as  he  could 
conscientiously,  and  to  do  what  ought 
to  satisfy  iheni»  and  what  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  content  reasonable  men.  He 
had  undtnAood  that  the  Bill  waa  not  ta 
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pasi  till  It  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
Catholics  woold  agree  to  the  provisions  it 
contained.  The  corooiission«  however^ 
which  wuto  signify  this  agreement,  would 
stand  for  nothing  if  their  decision  had  not 
(he  sanction  of  one  of  the  episcopal  order. 
From  the  moment  the  Bill  paased«  the  Ca- 
tholics would  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  the  constitution,  and  while  they  were 
iufiered  to  come  to  parliament,  and  take 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
he  ftafed  the  Protestants  might  look  for 
their  security  in  vain. 

Mr.  Graiian  contended,  that  the  objec- 
tion last  urged  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man against  the  Bill  was  utterly  unfound- 
ed. If  the  Catholic  bishops  did  not  agree 
to  the  commisaion,  the  episcopacy  must 
expire;  what  then  would  become  of  the 
alarm  arising  from  it,  when  there  would 
cease  to  be  any  episcopacy  at  all?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  great 
danger  must  result  from  the  infusion  of 
Catholics  into  this  and  the  other  House  of 
PariiamenL  In  this  he  should  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  were  the  ground 
on  which  bis  apprehension  was  built  at  all 
founded  in  fact.  But,  though  there  were 
Catholic  members  in  that  House,  did  it 
hy  any  meant  follow  that  the  House,  in 
consequence,  would  become  a  Catholic 
body?  Sorely  not  It  still  would  con- 
tinoe  a  Proteatant  body,  with  a  small 
nofflber  of  Catholic  members,  making  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  &c.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  set  out  with  a  position  radi- 
cally erroneous ;  namely,  that  the  Protes* 
tani  and  Catholic  could  not  be  united. 
This  he  denied*  There  was  no  civil  in- 
compatibility between  the  two.  It  was 
from  the  penalties  imposed  on  the  Catho- 
lics alone  that  an  artificial  separation  was 
Bisde^a  separation  which  would  cease 
with  those  penal  laws.  The  right  hon. 
the  Speaker  seemed  to  argue,  that  if  the 
pment  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  they  would 
immediately  have  nearly  100  Catholic 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  This 
^s  a  conclusion  which  he  denied,  nor  did 
^  see  the  smallest  reason  for  the  pre- 
lamptioo.  To  prove  that  such  an  idea 
was  correct,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
nast  shew  that  the  landed  property  of 
Ireland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics, 
^e  contrary,  however,  was  known  to  be 
the  fact;  and  it  was  also  known  that  it 
*as  the  landed  interest  who  returned 
Bif  mbers  to  parliament.  The  right  hon. 
gentU msn  had  said,  that  the  present  Bill 
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would  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  Ca« 
tholic  ascendency  in  parliament*    That  he 
denied.    The  utmost  effect  which  the  pre- 
sent Bill  could  have,  would  be  to  intro- 
duce probably  seven  or  eight  peers  into 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  20  ox 
So  members  into  that  House.     Could  that 
be  called  an  ascendency  in  parliament^ 
considering  that  there  would  even  then 
remain  on  the  side  of*  the  Protestants  a 
majority  of  upwards  of  600  in  the  one 
House,  and  of  about   400  in  the  other. 
Yet  these  were  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Catholics  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
constitution,  and  on  which  an  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  the  Protestant  church  was  to 
be  raised.    The  question  now  was,  would 
the  House  reject  both  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  Protestant  security  ?    They  had 
come  forward  and  offered  security  to  the 
Protestant   establishment ;   and  now  the 
House  was  called  on  to  reject  security  to 
the  Protestants  on  the  one  hand,  and  liber- 
ty to  the  Catholics  on  the  other.     For  his 
own  part,  while  he  supported  the  clause 
now  more  immediately  under  considera- 
tion, he  thought  the  other  clauses,  con- 
taining the  securities  to  the  Protestant  es- 
tablishment, perfectly  necessary  for  the 
Bill,  and  should  vote  for  them  as  one  and 
the  same.    The  noble  lord  opposite  (lord 
Castlereagh)  had  acted  a  manly  part.    He 
had  a  right  to  share  in  the  credit  arising 
from  the  Bill ;  and  he  (Mr.  Grattan)  and 
the  other  supporters  of  the  Bill,  had  a 
right  to  share  in  the  odium  arising  from 
the  accompanying  clauses.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  those  clauses,  he  must  say  that  in  doinff 
so  they  were  enemies  to  themselves  and 
to  the  Catholic  community,  and  that  they 
must  uke  on  themselves  the  consequence. 
If  the  House  rejected  the  Bill,  they  could 
not  pass  the  clauses   accompanying  it. 
They  must  therefore,  in  rejecting  the  Bill, 
shew  that  all  apprehension  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  Popish  ascendency  had  ceased 
to  operate.    They  must  give  up  the  secu-  ' 
rities  to  the    establishment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  four 
millions    of    their    fellow-subjects    from 
the    constitution,  on  the    other.      They 
must  vote  equally  against  Catholic  free- 
dom and  Protestant  security. 

Mr.  Bathurit  thought  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  nature,  that  he  must  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  some  of  the 
points  he  had  urged.  It  bad  been  pro* 
posed,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Bill^  te 
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poslpbill!  the  cbhcessfons  till  thfey  9^^  if 
th^  Catholic^  would  Agtee  tb  grsktit  lecuH- 
ties— by  the  mode  imW  parfti:ked>  all  wiotttd 
bb  granted  lo  thb  Catholics  with  no  pros- 
pect of  their  sbbmittinf^  to  them  ;  as  was 
itatted  by  Dr.  Milner.     He  augured,  thet-e- 
fbrb,  ihat  the  clauste  of  kecority  would  be 
nugatory.      He  #ras  surprised  at  the  asser- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  thtey 
could  not  exclude  persons  from  thb  iitatb 
but  for  treason.     The  constitution  and  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors  from  the  timte  of 
the  Revolutioni  proved  the  reverse  of  this; 
for  by  these  the  religion  of  the  state  Was 
held  to  be  Protestant,  and  other  religions 
Were  excluded.     As  for  the  probability 
of   danger    from    the    Catholics  in  that 
House,  it  did  not  rest  on  the  number  of 
those  who  ibight  be  chosen  in  the  first 
instance.     But   gentlemen   on   the   other 
aide  had,  in  former  arguments,  told  them 
that  the  power  and  property  of  that  body 
were  growing  and  must  grow  in  Ireland, 
till  they  had  a  decided  superiority.     And 
Were  there  no  Catholics  in  England;  were 
there  no  counties  in  which  there  were 
thousands  of  them  ?    and  ought  not  the 
legislature   to  lo&k  heyond   the   present 
moment  Tn  a  measure  of  this  importance  ? 
He  denied  the  truth  of  the  dilemma  that 
bad  beea  put,  and  conceived  it  to  be  per* 
fectly  possible  to  enact  all  the  securities 
in  the  Bill,  With  only  patt  of  the  conces- 
lions.     It  was  high  time  for  the  House  to 
look  to  the  former,  after  what  had  been 
itated  concerning  religious  sects,  and  the 
progress  of  clerical  Catholic  institutions  in 
this  country.     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated,  and  he  begged  the  House  to 
attend  to  the  very  remarkable  word^-he^ 
had  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  share 
with  them  the  *  odium '  of  the  clauses 
to  provide  against   foreign   interference. 
Whence  proceeded  this  cvdium  ?   Was  it  a 
provision  against  Papal  interference  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared  to  be 
odious }  It  could  only  come  from  the  body 
to  which  he  had  alluded.    Then,  where 
Were  their  securities,  or  where  the  prin- 
cipal object  for  which  they  entered  upon 
this  Bill— general  conciliation?  He  feared 
that  this  work  of  peace  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  animosities,  and  he,  for  one,  would 
not  consent  to  give  tiis  vote  for  an  inno* 
nation,  which  involved  the  downfall  of  the 
t:onstitutioh« 

Mr.  IV.  Fiitsfftald  begged  to  recal  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  c^aase  more 
peculiarly  under  their  consideration.  How- 
^Vtr  disagreeable  tbt  daiAA  containing 
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thfe  sfecaritiei  itiight  at  first  bt  ill  tr«laiid» 
he  was  satisfied,  before  the  measure  began 
to  opiftrate,  that  the  good  sertse  of  the  peo- 
ple Wbuld  hare  recortcited  them  to  any 
thitog  that  might  at  fiftt  be  onpalaUble  in 
the  measure.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
against  Xbfe  exception  6f  any  offices  what- 
ever»  though  he  was  satisfied,  at  the  same 
time^  that  in  the  introdoction  of  the  few 
exceptions  which  had  been  made»  the  au- 
thors of  thb  Bill  had  best  consulted  its 
success. 

Mr.    Canning  rose  and  declared,   that 
like  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whb  had 
preceded  him,  his  object  was  to  recal  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  immediate 
stage  of  the  Bill  before  them,  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  which  virtually  involved 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  thte  whole  oiea* 
stire.     That  measure  involved  two  distinct 
considerations,  conciliatory  concessions  to 
the  Catholics,  and  security  to  the  Protes- 
tant establishment.    For  himself,  he  was 
for  the  clause,  because  it  was  the  most 
valuable  concession  that  could  be  bestow- 
ed, and  he  was  still  more  for  it,  because 
in   his  conscience  he  believed  it   Would 
prove  the  most  efiective  security  for  the 
Protestant  establishment.    Of  inch  para- 
mount importance  did  he  consider  it,  that 
he  would  say  it  formed  the  whole  matter 
of  consideration  tftiat  was  th^n  pressed 
upon  them.    It  had  been  urged,  by  a  Hg%t 
hon.  Ynember,  that  if  the  present   Bill 
passed   they   would  only  be  creating  a 
source   of    disqtitetude   and   disafiection 
for  the  next  20  years.     Twenty   years 
were  a  long  period  to  legislate  fbr ;  it  was 
a  long  period  of  homan  life  ;    bat,  be 
would  say,  that  whetber  tl^anqoilKiy    or 
restless  discord  Were  the  resold  the  w«y 
not  to  excite,  bat  to  allay  thedi,  Waa  to 
give  them  vent  in  thai  House.    Sarely  it 
was  the  part  of  soimd  policy  to  teach  the 
passions  of  the^eopte  to  run  in  a  regu- 
lated course,  rather  thati  to  tei  them  break 
out  into  wild  disorder,  ag|^ravated  by  all 
that  intemperate  faction  might  mix  with 
them  of   real  and  imaginary   grierance. 
He  had  often  heard,  in  alKnion  to  certain 
characters,  if  such  a  man  finds  -hrs  way 
into  parliament,  he  will  do  such  and  such 
things :  his  opinion  had  always  been,  that 
every  such  demagogue  ought  to  find  his 
way  among  them ;  be  would  tvish  them  to 
carry  there  then*  ill-acqtfired  influence ; 
he  would  almost  lend  his  f>ersonal  assist- 
ance to  bring  them  there;  that  they  might 
appear  face  to  face  witb  those  who  meant, 
and  Were  aniLious  to  mainiam  the  true 
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priaciplet  of  Ibe  conatituiion.  To  apply 
Uat  reaaoniog  to  the  Catbolios,  if  they 
phoold  be  still  distatiafied  with  vrhat  waa 
done  for  tbem,  ho  iroqld  aak  bat  thia— let 
the  caoao  of  diaaatiafaction  be  pleaded  in 
that  Hoqae-*-tbat  they  might  meet  it^ 
that  they  might  diacaaa  it— inatead  of  its 
beiog  agitated  oat  of  dooM.^  He  would 
ftrip  the  caoae  of  real  grievancea,  and  in 
bringing  it  before  that  Houae,  be  would 
bring  it  where  it  could  be  judged,  not  by 
the  paniooa  of  an  irritated  multitude,  but 
by  the  acute  judgmenta  of  peraona  accua* 
tpmed  to  regard  stale  afiaira  with  atatea* 
men's  cyea.  Therefore  admit  the  Catbo- 
lici,  perbapa  admitting  them  might  be 
lynoDtoioos  with  diaaffection ;  but,  in 
ifod's  name  admit  them,  for  where  should 
diiafiection  find  iu  antidote  so  surely  as  in 
that  House  ?  But,  what  were  the  exagge- 
rated apprehensions  entertained  by  hia 
hon.  friends  }  If  Catholics  now  sat  among 
them,  if  they  actually  formed  a  part  of  the 
)egiilatttre,and  the  question  were  to  expel 
then  from  their  bosom,  their  arguments 
«oald  be  more  applicable.  Yet  the  ob- 
ject of  their  arguments  was  to  gire  the 
Caiholica  a  conamon  grievance,  and  con- 
leqoeotly  to  give  them  a  common  bond  of 
sympathy;  and  that,  too,  not  only  aa  it 
afiected  the  Caiholica  themselvea,  but  it 
VIS  holding  up  a  sianilard  to  which  all 
othsrdiscontenu  might  flock.  Rebellion, 
however  originating,' springing  from  what- 
ever caoae,  would  immediately  become  a 
Cstholic  rebellion  \  but  he  wished  to  take 
away  that  colour,  and  to  save  that  Houae 
the  reproach  of  having  foregone  an  op- 
poruiDJty  of  stripping  diaattection  of  ita 
plea  of  right.  Ao  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Ilankes)  had  maintained,  that  if  the  clauae 
were  retained,  Caiholica  would  acquire  an 
iofiaenca  in  the  s^ale  which  they  could 
not  acquire  in  any  other  way ;  he  would 
thus  exclude  them  from  the  popular  part 
<'f  the  conatituiion,  which  alone  formed 
aoy  coooterpoiae  to  the  favour  of  the 
crown;  and  he  would  expose  them  to 
the  danger  of  losing  all  sympathy  with 
the  poblic.  Bui  if  auch  %  proposition 
*«re  adopted,  would  it  be  possible  to 
caoceive  any  class  of  men  more  cut 
eat  for  danger— men  capable  of  serv- 
ing the  crown,  'but  incapable  of  coming 
i&  contact  with  the  popular  part  of  the 
caiMtitutioo.  He  really  could  not  form  in 
^  imagination  any  system  more  fraught 
with  danger.  Hia  hon.  friend  had  carried 
^M  lean  very  far,  and  had  given  a  happy 
kislorical  illaitratio»  of  ihem.     If  you 
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confer  capacity,  he  argued,  yon  cpnfer 
possession  ;  and  he  taxed  his  memory  in 
the  Roman  History  to  shew  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  capacity  to  receive  had 
been  accompanied  with  an  abstinence 
from  office.  For  himself,  he  hoped  in 
God,  if  the  concession  were  once  made,  it 
would  have  a  practical  effect,  and  ■  not  be 
suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Ail  thp 
objections  urged  againat  the  clauae  were 
of  a  nature  precisely  similar  to  what  had 
been  urged  before  the  Union  with  8cot^ 
land  ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  urged  be^ 
fore  the  Union  with  Ireland  ;  and  if  he 
was  not  mistaken,  though  he  would  not  bp 
quite  certain,  by  his  hon.  friend  himself. 
If,  said  his  hon.  friend,  at  that  time,  you 
admit  100  members  from  the  siater  king- 
dom, you  will  only  knit  t^em  more  cloaely, 
you  will  make  one  compact  body  of  them, 
united  for  all  Irish  objects,  and  throwing 
their  weight  into  that  scale.  But  let  any 
man  look  at  what  had  happened,  and  say 
if  such  had  been  the  case  ?  or,  whether 
the  representatives  for  Ireland  have  not 
fairly  distributed  themselves^  and  in  no 
way  adheringt  as  his  hon*  friend  had  anti- 
cipated ?  The  same  had  been  prophesied 
with  regard  to  Scotland,  but  all  such  feara 
were  visionary  :  no  one  could  trace  in 
that  House  a  distinct  Scotch,  or  a  distinct 
Irish  interest,  and  it  was  equally  vbionary- 
to  talk  of  a  Catholic  interest  predoipi- 
nating.  If  he  were  desirous  of  ransacking 
history,  he  could  shew  examples  of  many 
prescriptions,  i)ow  happily  done  away,  as 
severe  nearly  as  those  against  the  Cat|ip- 
lica.  He  ci^uld  shew  some  relating  to 
Wales,  in  which,  among  other  things,  any 
person  who  married  a  Welch  wifo  waa 
ineligible  to  a  seat  in  parliament;  and 
yet,  now,  his  hon.  friend  was  among  them, 
and  able  to  take  his  part  against  tiie  Ca- 
tholics (hear!  and  laughter.) — With  re- 
gard to  the  course  which  the  debate  had 
;taken,  he  must  a  little  complain  of  it.  In 
all  the  early  stages  of  the  measure,  in- 
atead of  discussing  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  the  constant  burthen  of  the  debate 
was,  that  no  securities  could  be  devised 
satisfactory  to  any  reasonable  man :  it  waa 
therefore  Idle  to  discuss  the  principles : 
securities,  ample  and  effectual,  were  the 
iine  qua  nan  of  the  whole  business.  Well 
—securities  had  been  devised,  and  now 
what  was  their  conduct  ?  There  was  no 
more  talk  about  them.  They  were  more 
satisfactory  than  they  could  expect,  and 
therefore  they  would  say  nothing  about 
them.    If  they  were  againat  concession 
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altogether,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  said  so  distinctly ;  but  it  was  rather 
bard  to  set  them  at  work  to  devise  securi- 
ties, and  when,  with  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  they  bad  devised  such  as  seemed  to 
defy  all  cavil,  to  leave  them  oiit  of  the 
question,  and  let  concession  shift  for  itself. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  who  bad  with  so  much 
manliness  and  candour  declared  his  senti- 
ments that  night,  that  if  the  Bill  came  out 
of  the  committee  a  Bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, let  those  who  made  it  such  look  to 
it.  He  would  wash  his  bands  of  it  alto- 
gether. If  they  succeeded  in  beating  out 
the  Bill,  which  they  would  do  if  they 
beat  out  that  clause,  they  rou9t  not  let 
to-morrow  pass  without  announcing  to  the 
trembling  and  dejected  Catholic,  that  they 
bad  pains  and  penalties  in  store  for  them. 
He  knew  not  what  phantoms,  what  spec- 
tres, what  shadows  haunted  their  imagina- 
tions; what  grisly  sprites  glided  before 
them  in  death- like  paleness,  harrowing 
up  their  souls  and  perturbing  their  minds ; 
but,  he  would  repeat,  if  they  beat  out  that 
clause,  be  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  measure.  [Hear,  hear!]  He  would 
let  those  sleepy  guardians  of  the  constitu- 
tion, who  could  see  no  danger  till  it  was 
disappearing,  possess^  it  wholly.  But  it 
was  idle  to  suppose  that  parliament  could 
separate  without  doing  something  for 
the  Catholics,  unless  they  meant  to  falsify 
all  they  had  hitherto  done.  If  concilia- 
tion was  necessary,  there  (pointing  to  the 
opposition  bench),  sat  the  friends  and  ad- 
Tocates  of  that  system  :  if  pains  and  pe- 
nalties were  wantingi  there  (pointing  to 
the  other  side  of  the  House)  were  those 
who  were  ready  to  bring  them  forward. 
He  did  not  envy  them  the  odious  task, 
but  such  was  the  burthen  which  they  could 
not  shakefrom  their  shoulders.  The  House 
bad  now  to  decide  on  a  question  arising 
out  of  an  anomaly  in  the  constitution, 
which  deprived  a  country  of  the  services 
Df  a  large  portion  of  its  population.  This 
anomaly  had  arisen  from  the  policy  of 
our  ancestors,  for  which  we  pretended 
not  to  be  responsible  :  but  if  the  clause 
were  that  night  rejected,  the  fault  became 
exclusively  our  own :  the  House  would 
adopt  all  the  blame  of  their  ancestors ;  the 
cruelty  and  severity  of  the  code  would 
become  their  own  work.  But  God  forbid 
that  the  cup  of  expectation,  which  had 
been  filled  to  the  brim,  should  be  now 
dashed  from  the  lips  of  the  Catholics! 
God  forbid  that  any  member  ihoold  aanc- 
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tion  a  proceeding  whidh  he  might  after- 
wards contemplate  with  remorse !  After  al- 
luding to. the  stage  in  which  the  Bdl  was, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
fought,  inch  by  inch,  through  the  House, 
he  continued  by  saying  that  every  exertion 
had  been  made  to  stifle  it  in  parliament, 
and  the  mjst  active  canTassing  out  of 
doors  bad  been  resorted  to  against  it.  The 
question,  however,  before  them,  was  wbe> 
tber  by  rejecting  the  Bill  they  would  dash 
the  highly  raised  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
to  \he  earth,  and  throw  thenn  into  a  state, 
—he  would  not  say  of  justifiable  resist- 
ance,—but  into  one  of  trial,  such  as  no 
people  bad  ever  undergone  before.  Bat 
could  it  really  be  conceived,  that  after 
four  divisions  in  that  House  in  their  fa- 
vour, when  those  who  had  opposed  the 
measure  had  manfully  come  forward  is 
its  support,  and  when,  one  after  another, 
all  the  obstacles  had  faded  away— -could  it 
be  believed,  that  having  nursed  this  mea- 
sure to  maturity,  having  filled  the  cup  to 
the  brim,  that  now  it  was  to  be  dashed 
from  the  fevered  lip  of  the  expecting  Ca- 
tholic who  already  tasted  it  in  imagina- 
tion ?  Was  it  possible  that  any  man  coold 
be  induced  to  vote  against  the  clause  ?  IC 
however,  they  should  succeed,  as  perhaps 
they  might  by  two  or  three  units,  would 
they  not  be  anxiously  watching  the  rest 
of  the  year  what  would  be  the  effect  apoo 
the  Catholic  mind  ? — With  regard  to  a  ques- 
tion which  had  been  put  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  whether  the  adjustment  as  now 
framed  would  be  final,  he  thought  it  not 
a  very  judicious  one.  "  Man,  and  for 
ever  V  exclaimed  the  poet,  and  so  might 
the  legislator  exclaim.  He  could  sayi 
however,  that  as  far  as  be  and  others 
were  concerned,  he  believed  it  would  be 
final.  The  measure  gave  all  that  coold 
be  required.  It  combined  Catholic  con- 
cession with  Protestant  security.  In  that 
sense  it  would  be  final.  It  would,  also, 
be  so  far  from  calling  forth  new  claims, 
that  it  could  create  an  oblivion'  of  all 
former  ones.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  saying,  that  if  this  clause  were 
negatived,  he  should  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  support  the  other  points  of  the 
Bill,  but  should  discharge  himself  of  all 
concern  in  a  measure  which  would  then  be 
fruitless  and  nugatory. 

Mr.  Afatmen  Suii<m  besan  by  noticing 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  jnst 
sat  down  had  said  respecting  those  wbo 
opposed  the  Bill  intending  to  introduce 
pains  and  penalties  against  ^he  Catholics* 
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What  right  or  reason  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman bad  to  say  so,  he  could  not  tell, 
but  for  himself  be  disclaimed  any  such 
seniiiDents.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  the  Bill  was  an  equal  grant  of 
lecarity  and  coDcesiiton.  He  differed  with 
the  right  hon,  gentleman  on  tliis  point, 
becaasie  the  concession  was  immediate ; 
the  security  I  on  the  contrary,  distantly 
contingent. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  fairly  delivered 
bis  own  sentiments ;  but  be  would  be 
pleased  to  recollect,  that  he  bad  not  spoken 
before  this  night;  therefore,  what  be  had 
said,  coald  not  apply  to  him :  but  there 
were  those  who  had  Aaid  that  night,  that 
the  restrictions  might  be  retained,  though 
the  concetsiona  were  not  granted.  To 
them  he  had  alluded,  and  on  them  would 
rest  the  responsibility  for  whatever  conse- 
quences might  follow. 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for, 
the  Committee  divided :  when  the  num- 
beri  were. 

For  the  Clause     ....    247 

Against  it 251 

Majority  against  the  Clause— 4 

Upon  the  numbers  being  declared, 

Mr.  Panionby  said,  as  the  Bill,  without 
thii  clause,  was  neither  worthy  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Catholics,  nor  of  the  fur- 
ther support  of  the  friends  of  concession, 
that  he  would  move  that  the  chairman  do 
DOW  leave  the  chair :  which,  being  carried 
without  a  division,  the  Bill  was,  of  course, 
abandoned. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then 
disposed  of,  and  the  House  adjourned  at 
two  o'clock. 
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CiTiL  L18T.3  Mr.  Wbarton  prevented 
totbe  HoQse,  1. "  An  Account  shewing  the 
different  sums  of  money  applied  in  aid  of 
the  Ciril  list  ReTenues,  from  the  5th  of 
<faly  IStl  to  the  present  time,  distinguish- 
ing each  qomrter,  and  specifying  the 
loarcet  from  which  the  said  aids  have 
been  derived.  2.  A  detailed  account  re- 
*P^ting  the  fees  of  suppressed  offices, 
uid  money  issued  on  that  account  to  Wil- 
liam Cbinnery.  3.  A  detailed  account  of 
l^e  several  soars  issued  to  William  Chin- 
"ery.  late  agent  for  New  South  Wales,  on 
account  of  the  Cirtl  Establi^btmmt  there, 


specifying  the  dates  of  the  apteral  pay- 
ments, and  the  names  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury  by  whom  those  issues  were  ftu« 
thoriEed.'' 

Mr.  WkUhftad  moved,  that  the  papera 
shoold  be  primed.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  bring  his  motion  on 
that  subject  forward  on  Thursday,  as  be 
had  announced  it.  This  was  a  most  im- 
portant question,  both  in  a  political  and 
financial  poiitt  of  view.  Hie  papers,  one 
of  them  at  least,  was  rather  long,  still  the  j 
might  be  printed  ii^time  for  tbediscussion^ 
as  it  had  been  appointed,  and  he  only 
wished  to  know  the  determination  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

The  Chancellor  qf  ihe  Ezcheqner  ex* 
pressed  his  determination  to  bring  forward 
his  motion  on  Thursday,  unless  the  hon. 
gentleman  wished  to  have  it  postponed  to 
a  later  day. 

Mr.  Whitbrcad  declined  any  such  inten- 
tion, and  merely  wished  to  secure  a  full 
attendance  of  roembtera,  the  qeestion  being, 
as  he  had  said  before,  most  important,  both 
In  a  political  and  financial  point  of  view. 

The  discussion  on  the  Civil  List  Was 

thMi  fixed  for  .Thursday. 

< 

East  Ikdia  Comyaht's  Arrants.]  Lord 
CattUrea^  said,  that  as  he  presumed  the 
members  were  now  generally  in  possessioa 
of  the  evidence  which  had  been  gone 
through  %efbre  the  Committee  who  had 
been  appoimed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs 
of  the  East  India  Company,  he  was  de- 
sirous ibat  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  enter- 
ing on  the  discussion  of  the  question  it- 
self, and  an  early  one  w<yold  be  more  ne- 
cessary with  a  view  to  ha^  as  fell  an  at- 
tendance as  possible  upon  st>  important  m 
subject.  The  subject  not  being  tiew  to 
the  Home,  as  it  bad  been  pending  for  a 
year  and  a  haff  or  two  ytsan,  and  the  com- 
munication made  to  tne  government  by 
the  court  of  directors  having  been  long 
before  the  public,  he  trusted  that  he  could 
not  be  accused  of  precipitation  in  pnypea- 
ing  that  the  House  should  resoWe  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  the  wliole  House, 
on  Monday  next,  to  consider  further  of 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Mr.  John  Smiih  objected  to  the  day  pro* 
posed  by  the  noble  lord  as  being  too  early, 
the  House  not  having  had  sufflctem  time 
to  consider  the  great  nrasa  of  evidence  be- 
fore them,  as  some  of  it  was  taken  lo  H(le 
as  Friday  last. 
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Lord  Casilered^h  said,  that  id  the  case  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  where  the  evidence 
had  been  as  Toluminous  as  the  present, 
It  had  been  delivered  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  House  had  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  within  a  week 
after  the  examinations  had  been  con- 
cluded. He  should  therefore  think  that  it 
would  be  trifling  with  the  House  on  this 
great  subject,  if  it  were  postponed  a  single 
day  beyond  that  which  he  had  named. 

Mr.  Grant  said,  his  attendance  on  the 
Committee,  on  the  examination  of  evi- 
dence, had  been  so  constant  and  unremit- 
ting, that  he  had  hitherto  had  no  time  to 
read  over  the  evidence  since  it  had  beei^ 
printed,  and  was,  therefore,  hot  prepared 
to  go  into  the  Committee,  so  as  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  question  ;  and  though  he  would 
deprecate  delay  as  much  as  any  man,  he 
thought  the  question  of  far  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  treated  with  any  degree  of 
precipitation* 

General  Gatcpyne  thought,  as  the  last  of 
the  evidence  was  printed  on  Friday,  there 
would  be  time  enough  between  that  day 
and  next  Monday,  to  read  and  consider  it. 
An  early  day  was  certainly  very  neces- 
sary, for  if  it  were  delayed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ensure  such  i^  attendance 
as  the  importance  of  the  question  demand- 
ed. He  hoped,  therefore,  the  noble  lord 
would  persist  in  his  motion  for  Monday. 

Mr.  Hawarth  did  not  wonder  that  the 
advocates  for  the  outporta  should  wish  to 
burry  on  the  business ;  but  as  the  Com- 
pany were  also  very  deeply  interested  in 
the  Question,  he  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  not  press  so  early  a  day.  For  his 
own  part,  his  attention  to,  and  attendance 
on  the  Committee,  had  been  so  great,  that 
he  had  never  had  time  to  read  the  evi- 
dence since  it  was  printed. 

Mr.  IVhubrcad  hoped  that  the  noble  lord 
would  agree  to  the  suggestions  made  by 
several  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  spoken. 
He  thought  that  the  noble  lord  was  not 
right  when  he  supposed  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  already  read  the 
evidence.  An  hon.  director,  who-  had 
himself  attended  the  Committee,  had  as- 
sured bim  that  the  mass  of  evidence  pro- 
duced before  the  Committee  was  so  im- 
mense, that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find 
as  yet  sufficient  lime  for  its  consideration; 
and  particularly  that  part  which  had  been 
brought  forward  latterly.  He  hoped  the 
noble  lord  would  not  press  the  question 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  House,  on  a 
day  so  early  as  Monday  next. 
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The  Chaneelior  <^iht  Exchequer  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  a  mass  of  evidence  of 
great  interest  had  been  laid  before  ihe 
'  Committee ;  but  time  had  been  given  to 
consider  it  fully  from  day  to  day.  Upon 
the  whole,  when  he  combined  all  the  con- 
siderations on  the  subject,  he  thought  that 
the  question  should  be  discussed  on  a  day 
as  early  as  possible,  and  that  with  the 
view  of  securing  a  full  attendance. 

Mr.  F.Moore  said,  this  question,  which 
was  to  legislate  for  the  vast  empire  of 
Aurengzebe,Tamerlane,  and  Zengis  Rbsn, 
was  certainly  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  ought  to  receive  the  most  mature  con- 
sideration. He  thought  Monday  was  too 
early  a  day. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  East  India 
Company  had  at  the  beginning  said  they 
would  only  detain  the  House  six  days 
in  the  examination  of  witnesses ;  instead 
of  that  however,  they  had  taken  a  month, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  said  they 
were  not  yet  ready.  If  any  impression 
had  been  made  upon  the  House,  it  was  in 
favour  of  the  Company,  and  not  of  free 
trade.  He  therefore  trusted  that  govern- 
ment would  persevere  in  their  intention  of 
bringing  the  question  speedily  to  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  AsiellBwd,  that  the  question  was 
one  of  vital  importance,  and  ought  not  to 
be  hurried. 

Lord  MiUcn  thought  Monday  by  no 
means  too  early  a  day.  The  sooner  they 
entered  on  the  subject  the  more  time  they 
would  have  to  f;tve  it  a  mature  considera- 
tion, and  full  discussion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said  he  was  unwilling  to 
ask  for  delay,  and  for  his  individual  self 
be  would  not  ask  it,  but  he  did  so  in  re- 
spect to  the  feelings  of  the  House.  Any 
gentleman  who  had  attended  the  Com- 
mittee  from  day  to  day  as  he  had  done, 
would  not  be  able  to  read  and  consider 
the  printed  evidence  before  Monday.  Tbi< 
was  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  had  ever  come  before  the  House ;  tnd 
if  there  was  any  fear  of  not  having  a  foil 
attendance,  the  call  of  the  House  ought  to 
be  continued.  Governmeni  had  no  right 
to  have  proceeded  by  Resolutions :  they 
had  by  so  doing  created  delay,  and  it  wss 
now  their  wish  to  hurry  on  the  business. 
He  was  of  opinion  a  more  distant  day 
should  be  appointed. 

Lord  CoMilereaf^h  said,  it  was  most  ex- 
traordinary such  an  objection  should  come 
from  those  who  had  taken  most  pains,  snd 
had  the  best  meaoi  to  uodentaiid  tbt  sub; 
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ject,— which  touched  so  nearly  the  in- 
(eretu  of  the  whole  empire,  ihat  he  wished 
Co  have  it  decided  ta  a  fuU  Hquse ;  and  it 
wu  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  it 
should  be  so*  lo  the  case  of  the  Orders 
ID  Council,  the  evidence  was  printed  in 
tbe  same  manner,  and  then  the  right  hon. 
geotleman  who  spoke  last  was  af  erae  from 
any  delay,  and  thought  the  evidence 
night  be  g^ne  into  without  any  difficulty. 
He,  for  hit  own  part,  had  no  wish'to  hurry 
it;  but  if  they  did  not  begin  early  in  the 
week,  they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  go 
into  it  tin  after  the  holidays,  and  that 
woold  throw  it  into  that  part  of  the  session 
which  was  so  much  to  be  deprecated. 

Sir  J.  Newport  thought  the  House  ought 
lo  m%ke  up  its  mind,  either  to  go  into  the 
•object  immediately,  or  postpone  it  till 
oezt  session. 

Mr.  Robuuon  thought  the  time  too  short, 
sad  wished  for  a  more  distant  day. 

Mr.  LuceUe9  said  he  thought  this  buai- 
neif  ought  to  be  entered  upon  at  an  early 
diy,  and  if  begun  it  ought  to  be  gone 
through  with,  and  no  impediments  thrown 
in  its  way  which  could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  ^arsi  said  he  wiu  averse  from  any 
delay,  and  thought  Monday  was  a  very 
proper  day. 

h  wu  then  ordered,  that  the  House  do 
on  Monday  next  resolve  into  the  said 
committee. 

IttsH  FiaE  AftMs  Bill.']  Mr.  Peel, 
pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  leave  to 
give  in  a  Bill,  to  continue  the  Acts  of  the 
47th  and  50th  of  his  present  Majesty,  to 
prevent  improper  persons  from  having 
Fire-arms  in  their  custody.  The  Bill  he 
meant  to  introduce  would  even  go  further 
^owirds  protecting  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
let, ihaa  the  Acta  it  was  intended  to  re- 
vive; af  it  was  meant  to  enact  that  llo 
Wtfch  for  fire«armB  should  take  place  but 
ia  presence  of  two  magistrates.  Under 
^ose  circumstances,  he  did  not  expect 
uy  opposition  but  from  the  right  hon. 
^^vooet  opposite,  and  he  would  reserve 
^1  further  observations  for  the  future 
lUgesoftheBill. 

Sir  i^.  Ntwport  thought  something  more 
ihoald  be  adduced  before  the  House  would 
pMi  a  Itw,  which  would  completely  dis- 
tiagaiih  the  people  of  Ireland  from  those 
2|i  upland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
■^  aid,  that  no  injury  had  been  sustained 
from  tbe  Act  of  1810.  Surely  thia  was 
^  t  saflBcient  reason  to  continue  the  law. 
^e  tame  argument  had  been  urged  in 
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support  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act;  but  it  had  at  length  been 
found  necessary  to  restore  the  Act  to  its 
operation.  The  right  hon.  baronet  com- 
plained that  sufficient  cause  had  not  been 
shewn,  to  induce  the  House  to  renew  the 
Act.^  The  time  of  bringing  forward  the 
motion  was  particularly  inauspicious — 
coupled  with  the  decision  of  last  nigbt» 
he  was  afraid  it  would  be  productive  of 
evil  consequences. 

Mr.  Detnis  Browne  said,  that  if  he  knew 
of  concealed  arms,  he  would  seize  them 
without  any  application  to  tbe  lord  lieu* 
tenant.  He  thought  the  principle  of  the 
Act  good — the  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  people  of  England  and  Ireland, 
exceedingly  plain.  The  Catholic  ques-  . 
tion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  motion. 

Sir  F.  Flood  said,  this  was  only  a  mea- 
suVe  of  precaution,  and  a  wholesome  enact-    ' 
ment  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  country. 

Sir  H»  PameU  mainUined,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  down  grounds  for  tbe 
continuation  of  the  Act ;  the  measure  was 
legislated  in  times  of  real  danger,  but  he 
saw  little  reason  now  to  allow  magistrates 
to  have  tbe  power  of  searching  houses  for 
fire-arms  which  had  not  been  registered. 
The  loss  of  the  question  of  last  night  would 
create  considerable  sensation  among  the 
people,  and  therefore  he  conceived  the 
present  measure  was  very  impolitic. 

Lord  Deiori  declared  that  considerable 
quantities  of  unregistered  arms  were  dis- 
persed about  the  country  which  the  ma- 
gistrates were  not  empowered  to  seize. 
The  present  measure  was  one  of  kindness 
and  mercy,  for  it  protected  the  insulated 
cottager  against  the  attacks  of  lawless 
ruffians  who  infested  many  counties. 
From  the  knowledge  that  he  had  of  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  people's 
minds,  it  would  be  a  measure  equally 
cruel  and  impolitic  to  prevent  the  conti- 
nuation of  an  Act  so  conducive  to  indivi- 
dual and  public  safety. 

General  Hari  thought  the  powers  given 
by  the  Bill  were  too  small.  He  and  other 
magistrates  knew,  that  in  certain  districts, 
plans  were  laid  by  mischievous  persons  to 
procure  arms  by  force,  to  be  used  for  the 
worst  of  purposes,  and  the  powers  of  the 
magistrates  ought  to  be  enlarged. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  tbe  sense  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  was  with  the  Act;^  he 
thought  the  provisions  of  tbe  Bill  were  too 
lenient.  It  would  be  extremely  wrong  to 
cramp  the  hands  of  governmenu 
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their  design.  They,  however,  did  not  at* 
tend  to  hioit  and  the  resolt  wa«y  that  three 
of  the  party  lost  their  Hfos,  one  being 
found  dead  in  a  neigbboaring  fiehi  next 


Mr.  Rocliferd  said,  there  was  a  necessity 
for  having  the  Bill  renewed. 

Mr.  LyttUton  said,  that  cotisiderable 
agitation  had  been  represented  to  prevail 
amongst  the  people,  therefore  it  bebame 
incumbent  upon  them  to^  renew  the  mea- 
sure ;  for  should  the  peace  of  Ireland  be 
disturbed,  the  government  were  respon- 
sible for  not  making  provisions  against  it. 

Sir  J,  Newport  said,  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  risen  had  been  answered,  as 
various  members  had  stated  disturbances 
to  prevail  in  Ireland,  which  rendered  the 
measure  necessary.  A  reason  being  given 
to  justify  the  House  in  adopting  this  Bill, 
he  should  withdraw  all  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  I\  Moore  opposed  the  motion,  and 
contended  no  ground  was  laid  for  resort- 
ing to  the  measure  proposed. 

Mr.  Odeli  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  reply,  defended  the  motion, 
and  denied  that  it  had  any  connection 
with  the  decision  of  yesterday.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  preserve  the  peace 
by  means  of  the  civil  power,  to  avoid  re- 
sorting to  the  military.  To  prove  it  ne- 
cessary, he  read  several  communications 
which  had  been  received  within  the  last 
month.  The  first  was  a  letter  from  a  ma- 
gistrate in  Limerick,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  formidable  party  of  fifty  armed 
men  had  entered  that  town,  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  immediately 
proceeded-to  attack  the  bridewell  of  the 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  person 
,  there  confined,  charged  with  having  mur- 
dered two  men,  and  with  having  fired  a 
house.  They  effected  their  object,  took 
the  men  from  prison,  and  fired  several 
shots  at  it.  The  next  was  a  letter  from 
Waterford,  which  set  forth,  that  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  April  a  banditti  of  nine 
or  ten  persons  had  severely  beaten  a  farmer 
in  a  most  cruel  manner,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  he  was  a  native  of  another 
county,  but  had  many  years  resided  in 
that.  The  next  was  a  representation  made 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Garth,  who  had  been  attacked 
b^  an  armed  banditti.  They  surrounded 
his  house,  and  attempted  to  break  in,  in 
order  to  rob  him  of  his  arms.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  intimidated,  but  resolutely 
defended  himself,  and  by  killing  two  of 
the  villains,  so  frightened  the  others,  that 
they  made  off.  He  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance begged  of -them  to  go  away,  telling 
them  that  he  was  determined  to  defend 
himself,  and  that  such  a  catastrophe  might 
be  the  consequence  of  their  persevering  in 


morning.  He  then  read  a  narrative,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  thb  mao,  ever 
since  the  attack  made  on  him,  bad  been 
obliged  to  remain  constantly  oo  hia  de- 
fence. On  Palm  Sonday  last  be  went  te 
church,  and  after  service,  a  peraon  came 
behind  him  shortly  after  be  hid  left  the 
church,  and  lodged  three  balls  in  bii  back. 
Though  hundreds  of  persons  were  by  at 
the  time,  it  being  Pain  Sunday,  the  Tillaia 
escaped.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who 
extracted  one  of  the  balls,  the  others  re> 
mained  in  his  back.  The  man  was  stated 
to  be  doing  well,  but  not  yet  out  of  danger. 
This  it  was  to  be  observed  was  merely  for 
defending  himself;  for  resisting  the  out* 
rageous  attacks  of  banditti.    ' 

Mr.  Wynn  was  glad  this  information  bad 
been  given  to  the  House,  and  felt  obliged 
to  the  right  hon.  baronet  for  having  caose4 
this  statement  to  be  made. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  BilL 
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Pbtition  of  the  Cotton  SpiNNsas^  &c. 
OF  Stockport.]  A  Petition  of  several 
merchants,  spinners,  and  manofactorers  of 
cotton,  in  the  town  of  Stockport  and  its 
vicinity,  was  presented  and  read ;  setting 
forth, 

"That  the  Petitioners  give  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  hands  in  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  other  processes  of  the 
cotton  manufacture ;  and  that  the  price 
of  cotton  wool  has  advanced,  in  the  last 
six  months,  full  50  per  cent,  which  has 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  trade  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  has  hitherto  prevented  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  benefiting  by  the 
late  happy  change  in  the  state  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  they  are  thereby 
deprived  of  the  means  of  increasing,  in  any 
material  degree,  the  wages  of  their  work- 
men, some  classes  of  whom,  particularly 
the  weavers,  are  still  most  inadequately 
paid  for  their  labour ;  and  that,  for  some 
years  past,  the  wages  of  that  very  nume- 
rous, useful,  and  ingenious  class,  have 
averaged  less  by  far  than  those  of  the 
lowest  species  of  day-laboori  which  has 
reduced  them  to  such  straits,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  some  of  them  should 
at  last  have  listened  to  the  evil^dispoted 
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aod  dasigDing,  wad,  impelled  bj  waot« 
joined  in  tkoie  ditorders^  the  memory  of 
which  is  still  too  recent  to  require  being 
here  enlarged  upon ;  and  that»  thus  situat- 
ed, and  with  the  recollection  of   these 
Kenes  fresh  on  their  minds^  the  petitioners 
hsTe  heard,  with  eqnal  astonishment  and 
alvm,  that  petitions  have  been  presenled 
to  the  House,  praying  that  the  importation 
of  cotton  wool  from  the  United  States  of 
North  America  may  be  prohibited,  or  that 
nch  regulations  or  restrictions  may  be 
sdopted  in  regard  to  it,  as  may  nearly 
soount  to  a  prohibition ;  and  that,  should 
it  be  found  necssary  or  expedient,  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
tboie  states,  so  to  blockade  their  ports  as 
to  prerent  all  intercourse  between  Ame- 
rica and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  peti- 
tionera,  although  they  would  suffer  more 
by  this  measure  than  perhaps  any  other 
clatt  of  their  fellow  Subjects,  would  bear 
the  consequent  privations  without  com- 
plaint ;    but  a  partial  measure  which,  to 
corich  a  few  individuals, shall  exclude  the 
produce  of  America  from    this  country 
ilooe,  and  thereby  throw  the  roost  valu- 
able portion  of  the  raw  material  into  the 
hands  of  its  continental  rivals  in  the  manu- 
ftctore,  they  do  most  earnestly  deprecate 
for  themselves,  and  for  the  thousands  who 
<lepeQd  upon  them  for  employment  and 
for  bread;    and  that  the  existing  duties 
spon  the  importation  of  cotton  wool  into 
thii  country,  no  part  of  which  is  drawn 
back  apoB  the  exportation  of  the  manu- 
^tarra  article,  operate  as  a  direct  and 
powerful  encoaragement  to  the  foreign 
tpinncr  and  manufacturer,  and   both  at 
hooie  and  abroad  give  an  undue  advanuge 
^  linen  and  other  fabrics  that  come  in 
<ooipetition  with  those  of  cotton ;    it  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  the  petitioners,  that  in- 
1^  of  increasing  the  burthens  affecting 
*  raw  material,  of  so  much  importance 
^  the  national  industry,  it  were  a  more 
^^,  liberal,  and  enlightened  policy  to 
^<>ttti*  or  repeal  altogether,  the  existing 
<lsties  on  cotton  wool,  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies  or  those  of  our  allies,  con- 
Tioced  u  they  are  that  any  defalcation  of 
^veoue  that  would  thence  arise,  in  the 
»nt  imtance,  would  ultimately  be  amply 
(^pcniatcd  by  the  increase  it  would  di- 
'^^ly  or  indirectly  occasion   in  various 
^her  branches j    and  praying,  that  the 
nooae  will  not  sanction  any  measures  in- 
|^«d.to  lessen  the  supply,  or  enhance 
^  price  of  the  indispensable  article  of 
^^^^  wool,  bat  rattier  adopt  such  as  may 


have  a  directly  contrary  tendency,  thereby 
securing  the  pre-eminence  it  now  holds  in 
that  most  important  branch  of  trade  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  prosperity  and  tran* 
quillity  to  those  populous  districts,  the 
seat  of  the  manufacture/' 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Thursday,  May  27. 

American  Licences.]  Mr.  Wkitbrtad 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  a  question,  on  the 
subject  of  licences  granted  to  American 
vessels  bound  to  the  port  of  Lisbon,  which 
were  to  protect  them4Vom  being  molested, 
notwithstanding  any  hostilities  that  might 
take  place  between  the  two  countries.  On 
the  faith  of  this  protection  many  specula- 
tions had  been  entered  into?  yet  he  was  in- 
formed that  American  vessels  sailing  under 
these  licences  had  been  taken  or  detained 
by  our  blockading  squadron.  He  wished 
to  know  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
tell  him  on  what  principle  licences  issued 
at  a  time  when  war  was  contemplated  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  which  accord- 
ing to  the  wording  of  them,  embraced  all 
hostilities,  ^ere  set  aside,  when  one  parti* 
cular  species  of  hostility,  that  of  blockad- 
ing the  American  ports,  was  resorted  to  } 
To  him  this  appeared  a  breach  of  the  na- 
tional faith,  and  he  therefore  wished  to  be 
informed  on  what  principle  such  a  mea- 
sure had  been  adopted* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  write  to  the  Board  oC 
Trade  on  the  subject,  as  he  would  then  ob- 
tain a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  it  was 
in  his  power  to  give.  The  licences  alluded 
to  had,  he  believed,  been  granted  before 
a  blockade  of  the  American  ports  was  con- 
templated, but  he  did  not  know  under  what 
particular  circumstances. 

Mr.  Whiibread  repeated,  the  licences 
had  been  so  worded  that  be  should  have 
thought  they  would  have  embraced  every 
circumstance  of  war.  They  had  never  • 
been  revoked,  and  therefore  he  conceived 
any  seizure  or  detention  under  them  to  be 
unjust.  But  seeing  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  his  place,  he  begged  to 
ask  biin  the  question  which  he  had  just  put 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  He 
accordingly  repeated  it. 

Mr.  Robmon  had  not  heard  of  any  such 
circumstance  as  the  seizure  of  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  sailing  under  licences,  of  the 
description  alluded  to  by  the  bon.  gen- 
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prefious  to  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque, 
and  anterior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
vessels  about  to  sail  under  these,  sir  J.  B. 
Warren  had  not  allowed  to  proceed. 
Several  American  yessels  had  been  stopped, 
but  not  captured. 

Mr.  JVhiibread  said,  as  the  war  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  contemplated 
at  the  time  these  licences  were  issued,  he 
thought  they  might  fairly  have  been  in- 
terpreted to  exempt  those  to  whom  they 
were  granted  from  all  interruption  and 
molestation  arising  out  of  the  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries.  They  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with  by  a  blockading 
squadron.  Such  interference  might  cause 
the  parties  much  injury,  severe  losses,  and 
even  ruin,  though  their  vessels  were  not 
captured. 

Mr.  Robmsot  thought  the  licences  in 
question  were  dated  the  14th  or  15th  of 
September.  These  set  forth,  that  those 
who  held  them  were  not  to  be  molested  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  it  was  not 
meant  that  this  protection  should  give  per- 
mission to  break  through  a  blockade.  The 
licences  were  intended  to  protect  Ame- 
rican ships  on  their  voyage,  but  if  a  port 
were  blockaded  it  gave  them  no  right  to 
break  the  blockade. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  licences  had  been 
granted  to  enable  American  ships  to  carry 
provisions  to  our  armies  in  the  peninsula, 
and  therefore  they  were  protected  against 
hostilities.  He  would  put  it  to  any  man 
understanding  the  English  language,  if  it 
might  not  fairly  be  assumed,  from  the 
wording  of  these  licences,  that  their 
owners  might  sail  from  any  American  port 
to  any  port  not  blockaded,  though  they 
might  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  the 
port  from  which  they  had  sailed,  if  that 
port  were  put  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

Mr.  Robinson  still  contended  that  these 
licences,  granted  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  could  not  be  understood 
to  give  permission  to  those  who  held  them 
to  break  any  blockade  which  had  subse- 
quently  been  resolved  upon. 

Mr.  l^uon  was  proceeding  to  ofier  some 
remarks  on  the  subject,  when  the  Speaker 
reminded  the  House  that  no  question  was 
before  them,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  then  rose,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation  by  bringing  forward  the  mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice  respect* 
ing  the  Civil  List. 


of  the  Exchequer,  the  Act  of  the  52  Geo. 
5,  c.  6,  for  makmg  provision  for  the  better 
support  of  his  Majesty's  Household,  duriog 
the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  indispo- 
sition, was  entered  as  read. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  MxcheqMor  then 
rose  and  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  state  of  the  Civil  List  expenditure. 
The  last  settlement  by  parliament  was  in 
the  year  laOi;  bat  since  that  period  an 
excess  had  annually  been  found  to  arise 
above  the  estimate-  At  present  there  ap- 
peared an  increase  of  expenditure  at 
203,000/.  above  the  estimate  of  1804.  la 
the  seven  years  following  that  year,  the 
average  excess  over  that  estiiliate  wai 
124',000/.  From  this  it  would  be  seen, 
that  though  there  appeared  an  increase  o( 
203,000/.  on  the  estimate  of  ia04,  the  ex« 
cess  of  the  year  ending  April  the  5tb, 
1813,  was  only  the  diftisrence  'betweeo 
124,000/.  and  203,000/.  Since  the  acces- 
sion of  ^  his  present  Majesty,  it  had  t>een 
found  necessary  to  make  varlons  additiooi 
to  the  amount  of  the  Civil  List  revenue, 
and  the  sum  total  of  these  was  265,000/. 
By  Mr.  Burke's  Bill  the  expenditure  bad 
been  divided  into  certain  classes;  and  be 
now  proposed  to  state  successively  the 
amount  of  excess  which  had  taken  place 
each  particular   head,  as    compared 


on 


with  the  expenditure  of  1804,  and  the 
average  of  the  subsequent  years.  One 
cause  of  the  present  existing  excess,  for 
which  parliament  would  be  called  on  to 
provide,  was  the  additional  allowances  that 
had  been  made  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  family.  The  additions  made  in 
the  last  year,  in  the  first  class,  for  the  esta* 
blishmeuts  of  the  Princesses,  the  increase 
of  the  Queen's  income,  and  for  the  priry 
purse  of  the  Prince  Regent,  threw  on  it  a 
charge  of  120,000/.  Towards  meeting 
this,  a  revenue  of  70,000/.  was  given  to 
it,  which  left  50,000/.  onprovided  for. 
The  second  class,  which  included  the  sals- 
ries  of  the  Judges,  remained  as  heretofore. 
The  third  class,  that  in  which  was  incloded 
the  allowances  of  Foreign  Ministers,  (isd 
considerably  increased  from  the  change 
in  our  political  relations.  In  1811,  ^^^ 
charge  did  not  much  exceed  18,000/.; 
it  amounted  last  year  to  88,500/.  In  the 
clasq^incloding  tradesmans'  bills,  the  Home 
could  not  be  surprised  that  an  increase  of 
expendttore  had  likewise  been  found  on* 
avoidable,  under  the  cjrcomstancea  of  die 
times.    These  bad  Ken  aet  down  in  ^ 
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estimate  of  1804,  at  172,000//  The  actual 
espenditureof  the  next  yearwas  296,000i. 
The  expenditure  of  the   last  year  was 
277,000/.  being  19,000/.  leis  than  the  ac 
taal  expenditure  of  the  year  immedtateiy 
following  that  in  which  the  estimate  was 
made.    In  the  departments  of  the  Master 
of  the  Horse  and  Master  of  the  Robes  there 
was  an  augmentation  of  expence  amount- 
ing to  47,0(X)/. ;  that  in  the  department  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  was  pnncipally  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  transfer  of  some  of  the 
domestic  servanU'  salaries  to  this  clau. 
In  the  department  of  Master  of  the  Horse« 
tbe  excess  must  immediately  be  under- 
stood, when  it  was  considered  that  the 
same  stable  establishment  had  been  kept 
up  as  was  maintained  before  his  Majesty's 
iadisposition.     In  the  office  of  the  Lord 
Steward  there  was  a  saving  of  S0»000/. 
The  expenditure    on  the  bead  of  pen- 
sions was  85,900/.  being  about  1,000/.  be- 
bw  the  average.    There  was  an  excess  in 
the  expence  of  providing  compensations 
to  soperannnntea  servanu,  it  not  having 
beeo  deemed  proper  to  dismiss  those  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  just 
to  remove  the  officers  and  servants  who  had 
pevioosly  been  about  the  person  of  the 
Prince.    The  amount  on  this  head  was 
1  If  100/.    Theestimate  pn>vided  a  sum  of 
27,000/.  for  the  payment  of  foreign  agento, 
bat  tbe  average  expenditure    was  about 
00.000/.    The  items  asainst  the  names  of 
sir  Charles  Stewart  and  sir  H.  Wellesley 
at  Usbon  and  Cadix  might  appear  parti- 
CQlarly  large.     This  arose  from  the  very 
great  disbursements  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  making,  from  the  peculiar 
natore  of  the  situations  in  which  they  were 
placed.    Sir  C.  Stewart,  as  a  member  of 
the  regency  of  Portugal,  was  obliged  to 
mainuin  a  splendid  establishment,  and  sir 
H.  Wellesley,  as  ambassador  to  the  Spa- 
nish government,  )iad  constantly  to  enter- 
tain parties  of  military  officers.     He  men- 
tioned these  things,  and  noticed  the  great 
Imks  by  exchange,  to  which  both  were 
objected,  in  order  to  exculpate  those  gen- 
tlemen from  any  charge  of  extravagance 
that  Blight  have  been  preferred   against 
them.  The  Treasury  expences  had  swelled 
aach  above  those  of  former  years.     The 
iBost  material  increase  was  caused  by  an 
Addition  of  120/.  to  the  salaries  of  old 
Treasury  clerks,  who  had  very  severe  duty 
^  perfenn,  and  who  bad  been  very  in- 
tdeqaately  rewarded  for  the  long  and  me- 
ntorioQs  services  which  they  had    ren- 


dered. The  increase  of  charge  to  be  ac* 
counted  for,  as  compared  with  the  list  of 
]  804,  was  209,000/.  and  from  that  was  to 
be  deducted  a  saving  of  6,000/.  so  that  the 
sum  would  be  203,000/.  In  the  Committee 
he  would  be  ready  to  give  more  minute 
explanation  of  that  increase  than  he  had 
already  given.  But,  on  looking  over  the 
accounts,  the  House  would  perceive  how 
small  a  proportion  of  this  increase  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  how  great  a  pro« 
portion  of  it  had  been  occasioned  by  ser« 
vices  purely  political.  It  had  chiefly  been 
occasioned  by  expences  atttendant  on 
foreign  ministers,  and  by  the  pensions 
granted  to  those  who  were  well  entitled 
to  them  for  past  services,  though  now  no 
longer  able  to  fulfil  their  duties  properly, 
from  age  and  other  tanses.  These  were 
reasons  for  increase,  of  which  the  House 
would  not  be  inclined  to  complain.  The 
increase  they  had  occasioned  was  IBOfiOOL 
odd,  out  or  the  203,000/.  He  conld  not 
but  here  observe,  how  much  it  would  re- 
dound to  the  honour  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  crown,  if  the  Civil  list  were  put  on 
such  a  footing  as  to  prevent  ail  arrears  ;-^ 
(Hear  !)— but  he  saw  no  hope  of  prevent- 
ing either  its  beins  in  arrear,  or  ito  in- 
crease, while  the  list  was  exposed  to  so 
many  occasional  payments,  llie  charges, 
for  instance,  connected  with  our  foreign 
ministers,  might  be  provided  for  by  a  se- 
parate act  of  parliament,  instead  «of  being 
suffered  to  swell  the  Civil  List ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  the  House  would  bring  within  its 
most  immediate  notice  the  items  of  the 
Civil  List  as  well  as  those  for  foreign  mi* 
nisters.  He  thought  the  present  a  good 
opportunity  for  making  inquiries  with  the 
view  of  accomplishing  such  object.  Be- 
fore «he  sat  down  he  ought  to  observe,  that 
many  expences  had  been  incurred,  when 
tbe  Prince  Regent  had  assumed  the  sove- 
reign authority,  which,  though  they  had 
swelled  the  List,  woukl  not  periodically  re- 
turn upon  them  ;  therefore,  they  might 
be  termed  irregular  charges.  When  he 
talked  of  irregularity,  he  meant  that  they 
would  not  annually  appear.  Of  these  the 
principal  charge  was  for  furniture  to  fit  op 
a  council  chamber,  for  the  reception  of 
ministers,  &c.  &c.  at  Carlton  House.  In 
departments  of  the  household,  economical 
measures  had  been  had  recourse  to  with 
great  success.  In  the  Lord  Steward's  de» 
partment,  as  he  had  already  stated,  there 
had  been  a  saving  of  30,000/.  by  a  careM 
application  of  the  plan  laid  down.     A 
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further  saving  of  6,000/.  was  expected  by 
commutatiobs  and  soperannuations.  Sav* 
iDgs  had  also  taken  place  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  department,  and  also  in 
that  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse  ;  but  not 
to  sotih  an  amount  as  appeared  in  the 
Lord  Steward's.  Much,  however,  he 
hoped  would  be  effected.— He  hoped  the 
House  would  be  satisfied  that  no  estab* 
lishments  had  been  formed  which  were 
not  demanded  for  the  public  service.  On 
the  whole  of  his  statement,  he  trusted  it 
would  be  seen  that  great  part  of  the  in- 
crease of  expenditure  was  occasioned  by- 
charges  for  political  services,  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  public  under  any  form  of 
government,  republican  or  other.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  mov* 
ing,  ''  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  the  charge  upon  the 
Civil  List  Revenue ;  and  that  they  do  re- 
port their  observations  thereupon,  and 
also  as  to  such  further  .regulations  as  it 
may  be  proper  to  adopt  with  respect  to 
the  expenditure  thereof,  to  the  House.'' 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought  that  much  im- 
portant consideration  was  involved  in  the 
accounts  of  charges  on  the  Civil  List,  and, 
at  he  had  often  before  said,  the  matter 
oaght  to  be  taken  into  the  most  serious 
examination  of  parliament ;  but  he  could 
not  withhold  his  surprise  at  the  motion 
after  the  many  abortive  attempts  that  had 
been  made  to  obtain  a  committee  on  this 
very  subject.    A  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed  last  session;  if  made  a   report 
shortly  before  the  close  of  that  session ; 
but  that  report  had  been  nugatory.    It 
gave  much    good    advice,  it    contained 
many  good  suggestions,  it  made  many 
woeful  lamentations  respecting  the  past'; 
and  it  buoyed  itself  with  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture— but  all  had  been  useless,  no  good 
fO'ect  had   grown   out    of    that    report. 
Though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
now  talked  of  seeing  whether  that  could 
be  accomplished,  which  had,  in  lact,  been 
powerfully  suggested  in  the  report  of  last 
session,  how  little  hope  could  tlie  House 
entertain  of  any  beneficial  result  when  it 
was  remembered  how  nugatory  had  been 
the  former  report !    It  had  been  said  that 
the  presentmotion  was  madein^^ompliance 
with  an  Act  of  last  session,  respecting  any 
excess  in  the  Civil  List ;  but  that  Act,  like 
every    thing   connected  with  the    Civil 
List,  was  so  ambiguously  worded,  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  say,  after  all  they 
had  beard  this  night,  whether  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  b»d  or  had  not  complied 


with  the  enactments  of  it.  If  he  understood 
that  Act  rightly,  the  application  had  not 
been  made  to  parliament  so  soon  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  made.      There  hsd 
been-  the  greatest  laxity  in  the  Civil  Liit 
accounts;    but  the  rignt  hon.  gentleman 
had  exculpated  himself  from  having  had 
any  connexion  with  the  fallacious  state- 
ments of  1 804.   It  was  now  very  properly 
wished  that  arrears  might  be  prevented, 
and  that  excess  might  be  regularly  pro* 
vided  for.     Mr.  Perceval,  in  the  course  of 
last  session,  had  turned  his  mind  to  the 
excess  that  constantly  took  place,  and  he 
brought  it  before  parliament.     From  an 
average    of    the  expenditure,  he  foand 
that  the  excess  was  annually   124,000/. 
and  it  was  recognised  by  parliament  st 
that  amount,  or  rather  by  the  administra* 
tion  of  that  day.     It  was  provided  for 
permanently^  as  it  was  said.     Amongst 
other  things  that  had  been  called  in  to 
their  assistance  were  the  Admiralty  Droits, 
a  fund  that  might  be  called  the  pack-borte 
that  must  be  had  recourse  to  on  all  bur- 
densome occasions!  But  as  that  fund  most 
fail  if  there  were  to  be  a  peace,  it  could  not 
be  said  to  be  permanently  provided  for. 
The  Act  also  provided  that  when  the  ex« 
cess  of  the  List  amounted  to  10,0001,  appli* 
cation  must  be  made  to  parliament ;   but 
the  excess  was  twelve  times  that  amouni, 
and  application  was  now  made  for  the 
first  time  since  the  passing  of  that  Act 
When  the  excess  was  stripped  of,  or  rs* 
ther  clothed  with  all  the  circumstances 
that  of  right  belonged  to  it,  it  might  be  cal- 
culated at  about  l'i0,000/.    The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  dwelt  with  grest 
nicety  on  the  items  of  the  List,  particularly 
on  the  expences  of  furniture,  &c.  which 
had  occasioned  the  excess ;  but  he  appea^ 
ed  to  have  forgotten  a  little  act  of  parlia- 
ment,  which  gave  to  the  Prince  Regent 
100,000^.  expressly  for  the  purpose  ofde- 
fraying  the  expences  of  the  outfit.    The 
Civil  List  enjoyed  by  the  Regent  was  larger 
than    any  that    had  ever    been    before 
granted   in  this  country.    But  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  by  setting  somf 
apart  for  the  payment  or  liquidation  of 
certain  contracts  of  honour  which  bad 
been  entered  into  by  his  Royal  Highness; 
but  what  the  amount  of  them  was,  or  when 
the  period    of    their    liquidation  would 
arrive,  no  one  could  tell.  Calling  to  mioip 
however,  what  immense  sums  were  pro- 
vided for  the  express  purpose  of  disposing 
of  these  contracts,  and  for  which  no  ac* 
count  whatever  was  to  be  returned  to  ptf  * 
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liament,  he  shoald  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment of  •  select  committee  until  the 
Hoose  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
amoant  of  the  Prince's  debts,  or,  if  it  were 
a  more  delicate  way  of  coming  at  the  in* 
formatioQ  which  he  required,  when  the 
period  of  their  complete  liquidation  might 
be  expected  to  arrive  ?  He  thought  the 
House,  before  it  appointed  a  select  com- 
mittee, ought  to  reso!ve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  cer« 
tain  resolutions  respecting  the  disposition 
of  the  immense  sums  paid  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the 
Hoase  knew  not  what,  nor  to  what 
amoant.  In  1795,  an  Act  had  been  passed 
to  provide  annually  60,000/.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraytng  those  debts,  and  it  was 
laid  that  in  twelve  years  the  whole  of 
them  would  be  discharged.  In  1804<  it 
was  stated,  however,  that  the  annuity  of 
60,0001.  would  be  required  for  three  years 
looger  than  had  been  originally  specified : 
Slid  that  then  the  contracts  would  cer- 
tainly be  fulfilled.  The  year  1806  ar- 
rived, and  then  they  were  told  that  the 
Prince  could  not  resume  his  proper  splen- 
door  without  the  annuity,  or  without  some 
idditional  grant  frond  parliament.  By  the 
Act  of  1795,  the  commissioners  were  to 
imblisb  in  the  Gazette,  from  time  to  time, 
the  progress  ihey  made  in  liquidating 
thoie  c<mtract8  of  honour ;  but  that  prac- 
tice was  continued  only  for  a  very  short 
tiine,  and  till  1 806  they  never  heard  any 
thing  about  the  progress  that  was  making. 
They  had  nothing  before  them  from  which 
they  could  judge  whether  the  commis- 
siooers  had  discharged  their  duty  faith- 
folly,  much  less  whether  all  the  debts 
were  nearly  paid.  Ought  the  House  to 
remain  in  this  atate  of  darkness  ?  The 
leaving  of  such  immense  sums  to  be  dis- 
posed of  without  being  regularly  account- 
ed for,  ought  .to  awaken  their  jealousy  ; 
for  though  they  had  no  danger  to  ap- 
prehend now»  yet  with  an  ambitious 
•overeign,  what  use  might  not  be  made 
of  Mich  means  to  undermine  their  li- 
Urties  by  ruling  the  majorities  in  that 
Howe !  The  accounts  of  charges  on 
foe  Civil  list  before  the  House  were 
jAtricate  in  the  extreme,  indeed  the 
Items  seemed  to  be  removed  from  the 
debit  to  the  credit  side  without  any 
t^ue,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making 
we  whole  completely  incomprehensible. 
^  br  as  the  complication  of  figures  in 
weie  accoonU  made  it  possible  to  judge, 
iht  Prince  Begent  had  for  his  privy  purse 


60,000/.;  as  Prince  of  Wales,  h«  had 
125,0b0L  Of  this  sum  5,000/.  a  year  was 
said  to  go  to  the  Princess  of  Wales; 
50,000/.  was  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trust,  and  the  other  70,000/.  remained 
for  himself,  making,  with  the  60,000/.  m 
total  sum  of  130,000/.  a  year.  To  this 
was  to  be  added  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  public  in  the 
year  1795,  when  it  produced  a  revenue  of 
1 3,000/.  a  year,  but  was  released  and  put 
at  the  disposal  of  his  Royal  Highness  in 
the  year  1 804.  How  much  the  reyenue  of 
the  duchy  had  increased,  he  (Mr.  Whit- 
bread)  could  not  pretend  to  say.  He 
knew  it  was  very  much  increased  by  the 
falling  in  of  leases,  and  otherwise,  and 
that  it  was  under  admirable  management. 
He  had  heard  its  present  revenue  stated  ai 
high  as  30,000/.  a  year,  but  he  would  not 
be  thought  to  exaggerate  in  taking  it  at 
20,000/.  which  in  that  view  of  the  case, 
would  leave  at  the  complete  disposal  of  his 
Royal  Highness  150,000/,  a  year.  They 
bad  been  told  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  fMr.  Adam,)  that  his  Royal  High* 
ness  dedicated  a  large  sum  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  those  obligations,  of  honour.  If 
there  were  none  such,  however,  the  coun- 
try would  be  relieved  from  the  53,000/.  a 
year  which  had  been  allotted  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  they  were  at  least  entitled  to 
see  the  accounts  on  this  subject,  or  to  be 
informed  when  such  engagements  are 
likely  to  cease.  It  had  never  been  con- 
ceived even  on  the  most  extravagant  cal- 
culation, that  it  could  be  necessary  to  give 
to  a  sovereign  of  this  country  such' a  sum 
at  his  uncontrouled  disposal.  A  more  be- 
loved sovereign  than  our  present  King 
never  sat  upon  the  thronci  yet  his  privy 
purse  had  for  many  years  been  40,000<. 
and  never  exceeded  60,000/.  The  pre- 
sent arrangement  opened  an  opportunity 
for  abuse  that  ought  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  parliament.  On  the  House 
being  satisuMl  respecting  the  amount  of 
debt,  or  the  probable  period  of  its  extinc- 
tion, he  might  approve  of  the  select  com- 
mittee ;  but  he  should  not  approve  of  it, 
except  it  were  to  have  the  power  of  calling 
persons  before  it,  and  of  examining  them 
touching  all  matters  connected  with  the 
accounts.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  said  that  the  Civil  List  had  not 
kept  within  its  former  bounds ;  but  the 
language  of  the  most  egiinent  and  illus- 
trious men  that  had  ever  sat  in  that  House, 
was  very  different  from  what  he  now  heard. 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fos^  always 
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agreed  and  maintained,  that  the  Civil  List 
should  be  made  to  fit  its  revenue ;  not  that 
the  revenue  was  to  be  made  to  fit  the  Civil 
List.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  some  diminution  in  those  arti* 
cles  which  were  most  expensive.  As  for 
the  Prince's  first  expenditure  on  assuming 
the  regency,  there  had  been  the  100,000/. 
specifically  voted  for  it ;  and  therefore 
they  ought  not  to  have  heard  any  thing 
about  furniture  or  plate.  He  thought  of 
the  expenditure  of  that  sum,  a  specific 
statement  ought  to  be  laid  on  tbe  table. 
Great  .additional  sums  had  been  voted  last 
year  for  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  The 
sums  granted  altogether  to  the  royal  family 
•mounted  to  334,000/.  There  were  also 
large  sums  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  and  for 
Che  royal  Dukes.  The  whole,  he  believed, 
was  /nore  than  half  a  million.  Looking 
over  the  list,  it  would  be  seen  how  little, 
comparatively,  was  given  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales ;  she  had  only  6,000/. 
a  year  from  the  Civil  List ;  but  she  had 
7,000/.  a  year  firom  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  the 
whole  of  her  establishment*  If  not,  the 
money  came  from  other  sources :  but 
there  must  soon  be  an  increase  of  her  Royal 
Highnesses  establishment.  He  did  not 
wish  to  deprive  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
royal  family  of  their  proper  splendour, 
but  he  wished  that  something  like  justice 
might  be  done,  and  that  there  should  be 
aomething  like  an  equality  in  the  distribu- 
tion.— (Hear,  hear!)— They  saw  the  ex- 
cesses in  the  department  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain,  for  plate,  furniture,  &c.^-of  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  for  the  purchase  of 
horses,  an  account  of  which  purchases  he 
ahould  like  to  see  ;  but  amongst  all  these 
excesses,  they  saw  nothing  for  additional 
allowances  to  one  who  must  be  equally  af* 
fected  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  life — who  had  only  17,000/.  Was 
this  equality  of  distribution  ?•— (Hear, 
hear  h— As  the  Prince  had  his  own  plate 
as  weU  as  the  King's,  he  could  perceive 
no  reason  for  any  new  charge  on  that 
account,  especially  after  100,000/.  had 
been  granted  for  the  outfit.  The  fitting 
«p  of  the  council  chamber  was  mentioned ; 
but  what  great  sum  could  that  amount  to  ? 
None  of  these  expences  came  out  of  the 
100,000/.  for  they  were  all  charged  now 
under  their  respective  departro«ou.  But 
there  were  some  carious  items  in  the  ac- 
counts. Amongst  other  notable  ones  he 
perceived  *'  to  Messrs.  RundcU  and  Bridge 


for  snuff  boxes,  7, 170/.  3f."— (A  laugh. )~ 
To  whom  these  snuff  boxes  bad  been  given 
they  had  not  been  told,  iodeed  they  bad 
not  been  informed  whether  they  had  really 
been  disposed  of.  He  hadf  been  told  of  s 
not  very  dissimilar  item,  in  some  former 
account  of  Civil  List  charge,  namely,  75U 
for  a  likeness  of  his  Majesty,  as  a  present 
to  some  general  Paoli ;  but  the  general 
declared  afterwards,  that  he  never  gotanv 
such  picture  (A  laugh).  Whether  the  saufi' 
boxes  had  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  find- 
ing their  destinations  he  could  not  divine 
—they  might  hereafter  have  some  light 
thrown  on  this  trilling  item.  As- to  the 
increase  occasioned  by  the  expences  for 
foreign  ministers,  be  saw  little  to  congra- 
tulate the  House  upon ;  for  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  Norway  and 
Great  Britain,  there  appeared  to  be  nothing 
but  perplexity,  whatever  might  hare  been 
the  success  wfth Russia.  The  ChancelloroC 
the  Exchequer,  however,  had  smirked  very 
considerably  when  he  came  to  this  part  vf 
the  account,  conceiving  that  there  was  much 
cause  for  triumph  in  having  laid  out  <o 
much  money.  Diplomatic  men  were  en- 
titled certainly  to  reward,  after  empk>yiog 
their  time  and  talents  in  the  public  service. 
According  to  their  condition  in  life,  they 
were  justified  in  taking  or  declining  the 
remuneration ;  but  that  they  did  not  al- 
ways take  it  he  knew,  because  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  one  case  to  the  contrary. 
The  excess  in  this  branch  appeared  enor- 
mous. The  head  of  treasury  incidents  wsi 
one  in  which  expence,by  remunerating  the 
clerks,  might  be  very  proper ;  but  he  ob- 
served an  increase  of  5,000/.  for  messen- 
gers' fees.  He  thought  it  material  for  the 
House  to  consider  all  these  things  in  a 
committee,  as  was  done  in  nS'A ;  but  bis 
great  jealousy  was>  concerning  that  great 
fiind  (of  which  they  could  obtain  no  ac- 
count as  to  its  disposition)  which  was  a 
privy  purstt  to  the  Prince  Regent.  He 
most  repeat,  there  was  first  60,000/.; 
then  there  would  be  70,000/. ;  then,  by 
relief  from  the  income  tax,  12,000/.;  ^^ 
lastly,  by  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  20,000/.; 
making  162,000/.  per  annum,  independent 
of  coniingencies,  of  droits,  and  4^  P^ 
cents,  and  the  hereditary  revenue  of  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Adam  said,  53,000/.  ware  to  be 
under  trust  for  a  time,  and  17,000/.  a  year 
given  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Cooside^ 
ing  the  large  allowances  to  the  roytl  ft* 
mily,  he  tlMoght  that  a  larger  allofraiice 
ought  to  be  granted  to  the  Princeis  of 
Walea,  for  the  reasons  on  which  exceii 
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wat  jiHtifiect  in  other  instances  namely, 
the  £f  eat  auementation  in  the  cost  of  arti- 
clff  rrqorre^f  in  various  depart  ments.  Now 
lei  iheoi  look  at  ihe  justice  and  the  equa- 
lity of  disiributinn  ;  now  Ift  ihem  look  at 
lb<r  a:ter»ti<>n  evinced  to  keep  up  the  dig- 
nity and  splendour  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  ro)a)  family  !     Though  they  saw  ex- 
cess ill  evtfcy  other  item,  they  9aw  no  ad- 
d  lion  made  to  the  income  of  the  Princess 
ot  Wiles.     She  still  had  but  her  improper- 
ly    l<»w  allowance  of    17>000/.    a  year! 
(He^r  )    The  Queen,  for  maintaining  her 
sepiraie' state,  even  while  the  King  was 
in  health,  had  first  50.000/.  a  year ;    to 
which  8.000/.  were  added,  and  recently 
IO.(X>0/.;    tbos    making    68,000/.      The 
Princesses  had  13,000/.  a  year  each.  Par- 
lisment  had   a  view  in  the  settlement  on 
tbe  Princess  of  Wales,  of  what,  under  cir- 
cotnstances,  ought  to  be  her  allowance. 
Tbe   Queen's   jointure  was    100,000/.  a 
year,  with  the  palace  of  Somerset-house, 
tfterwards  exchanged   for    Buckingham, 
BOW  the  Queen's  house,  and  a  house  at 
Richmond,    and   apartments    at  Kew  or 
Windsor.    The  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the 
event  of  tbe  Hrince  Regent's  death,  which 
God  avert !  was  entitled  to  50,000/.  a  year, 
by  the  direction  of  parliament,  which  had 
cotbled  his  Majesty  to  make  that  settle- 
iBent  on  the  occurrence  of  such  event,  on 
berBoyal  Highness;  yet  while  he  lived, 
her  Royal  Highness,  separated  from  him, 
bsd  no  more  than  17,000/.     He   would 
repeat   his   enquiry,  was    this   justice*— 
WIS  this  fair,  and  equal  of  distribution  ? — 
How  different  was  her  present  state,  in 
dieie  dear  lime«,  frooi  that  of  any  other 
member  of  tbe  royal  family,  when  people 
Calculated  the  expencrs  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's establishment  minutely,  from  plate 
Md  wine, down  to  eggs  (a  laugh.)  Was  it 
nect  sod  fitting  that  the  Princess  should 
cnntinae  as  she  is  ?     Would  ministers  do 
tbeirduty,  if  they  did  not  adtise  their  royal 
aiMter  to  make  some  addition  to  her  scanty 
provision;    for  such  it   really  was  whei^ 
cooiptred  with  others,  and  when  her  rank 
|nH  station  in  life  were  considered  justly  ? 
He  frit  that  it  was  difiicult  to  bring  the 
<l«esiion  forward  in  a  precise  way.     The 
number   for    Liverpool    (Mr.    Canning) 
tbAoght,  last  year,  that  there  was  an  omix- 
*><)D  in  not  providing  something  on  this 
subject    He  hoped  justice  would  be  done 
ll^  ber,  snd  to  tbe  feelings  of  the  country. 
He  could  not  vote  for  tbe  motion  satisfac- 
^ily  till  information  was  granted.     He 
«w^  an  account  recently  op  to  tbe  5Ui 
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of  April,  which  stated,  thai  26^,000/.  bad 
been  taken  from  tbe  Droits  to  the  ose  of 
the  Ci?il  Lisu  He  could  not^avoid  notic- 
ing, that  in  the  year  1811,  such  restraints 
had  been  put  upon  tbe  Prince  Regent,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  as  ha^ 
appeared  to  him  to  be  improper,  and  such 
as  every  member  of  4fie  royal  family  alto 
considered  improper.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  lime  the  restrictions  had 
expired,  there  had  been  a  laxity,  at  least 
equal  to  the  rigour  which  had  been  dis* 
played  at  that  time.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  as  an  amendment,  *'  that  the  se- 
veral accounts  of  tbe  Civil  List  should  be 
referr^  to  a  committee  of  tbe  whole 
House." 

Lord  Yarmouih  said,  that  some  queationa 
had  been  asked  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
which,  if  not  answered,  might  be  conatrned 
unfavourably.  As  to  the  appropriation  of 
those  sums  included  in  what  was  general- 
ly called  Mr.  Adam's  Trust  Fund,  he 
could  assure  tbe  hon.  gentleman,  that  it 
could  be  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
He  had  not  the  account  now  in  bis  pocket, 
but  if  tbe  hon.  gentleman  had  asked  him 
yesterday  about  it,  he  should  now  have 
been  prepared  to  produce  the  account. 
He  could,  however,  assure  tbe  hon.  sen* 
tieman,  that  the  appropriation  of  this  fund 
could  be  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Whithread,  in  explanation,  said  that 
he  really  was  not  aware  that  there  had 
been  any  necessity  for  Jilm  to  make  any 
previous  statement  to  the  noble  lord  upon 
the  subject.  Before  tbe  Prince  of  Wales 
was  Regent,  tbe  House  was  content  to 
receive  information  from  those  persons 
who  were  in  his  employment  and  con- 
fidence ;  but  now  that  he  was  Prince  Re* 
gent,  and  had  ministers  in  the  Hoosf,  it 
was  to  those  ministers  that  it  should  apply 
for  necessary  information,  and  not  to  any 
individual  member  of  the  House.  He  was 
not  aware  of  any  public  situation  which 
the  noble  lord  held,  that  would  make  it 
competent  for  him  to  give  information  to 
the  House.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
noble  lord  was  a  trustee  of  thai  fond  whicb 
he  said  had  been  alluded  to.  He  bad  ac* 
cidenully  met  Mr.  Adam  thn  day*  tnd 
had  auted  to  him  the  questions  tnat  he 
intended  to  ask,  that  gentleman  said  to 
him,  on  his  mentioning  bis  intention  of 
asking  information  upon  tbe  subject  of 
••  Adam's  Trust,"—"  You  are  entirely  al 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  sums  have  been  faithfully  ap- 
plied.''   He  had  not  tbe  least  doubt  9f  ibo 
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fair  application  of  those  funds  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Prince  Regent  chose  to 
direct  them.  His  object  had  been  to  ob- 
tain information,  in  a  regular  consti* 
tutional  way,  and  not  through  any  in- 
direct channel.  When  he  thought  that 
information  ought  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons^he  would  move  for 
that  information  by  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  not  by  asking,  ques- 
tions  of  any  individual  member. 

Lord  Yarmouth  said,  in  explanation,  that 
he  always  thoagbt  the  fund  to  be  a  pri- 
vate trust  vested  in  the  Chancellor  qf  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  one  or  two  other 
persons ;  and  in  making  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  him,  he  was  solely 
influenced  by  an  anxiety  that  a  false  im- 
pression might  not  go  abroad. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  there  was  no 
trustee  created  by  the  act  of  parliament, 
though  the  sum  was  voted  in  confidence. 
The  question  which  he  was  desirous  of 
having  answered  was,  merely  when  his 
Royal  Highness  would  have  dischargjed 
the  engagements  for  which  the  53,000/. 
had  been  granted. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he  was  not 
at  air  surprized  at  the  anxiety  of  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Yarmouth)  to  offer  some  ex- 
planation  about  the  application  of  that 
sum,  with  the  nianagement  of  which  he 
was  connected.   It  was  not  to  be  expected 
of  the  servanU  of  the  croWn,  that  they 
should  know  any  thinff  of  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Prince  s  revenue.    It  was 
known,  generally,  at  the  time  the  Prince 
consented  to  take  upon  himself  the  weight 
of  the  royal  authority,  that  although  he 
bad  given  ap  50flOOL  a  year  of  his  re- 
▼e«ue  as  Prince  of  Wales,  53.000/.  annu- 
ally had  been  withheld  to  defray  encum- 
brances which   he  conceived  binding  on 
his  personal   honoar  to  discharge.    The 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  were 
peculiarly  in  the  charge  of  his  noble  friend, 
and    therefore    an    injurious    impression 
might  have  been  made  upon  the  public,  if 
his  noble  friepd  bad  remained  silent  upon 
the  statement.     As  to  the  motion  of  the 
bon.  gentleman,  he  considered  it  extraor- 
dinary that  he  should  wish  to  have  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  upon  the  de- 
tails of  these  accounts.     It  would  be  time 
for  the  House  to  consider  the  question, 
when  the  detailed  information  was  laid 
before  them  in  a  satisfactory  and  intelli- 
gibly manner;  as  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  after  the  accounts  had  been  laid 
before  a  lelect  committee.    It  would  be  a 


great  waste  of  time  for  the  House  to  go 
into  an  examination  of  those  details,  which 
could    be  better  examined    by   a  select 
committee.'    The  bon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  consider  the  Reports  usually  given  of 
the  state  of  the  Civil  List  as  unsatisfactory. 
It  appeared  to  him,  howeyer,  that  they 
ought  to   be  satisfactory,  as   all   the  ac* 
counts  were  arranged  under  precise  heads, 
upon  which  ministers  were  always  ready 
to  give  explanations^      The  hon.  genik- 
than  also  wished  to  give    this  conimiitte 
the  usual  powers  of  sending  for  persoos, 
papers,  and   records.      Now  it  appeared 
to   him,  that  such   a  power  would   lead 
to  an  investigation   as   could    not   in  de- 
licacy be  admitted  on  the  private  aii*tirs  of 
the  meanest  individual.  But  were  roeniben 
of  that  House   so  intimately    acquainted 
with   the   details  of  the    offices  of  Lord 
Chamberlain,  or  Lord  Steward,  as  to  be  the 
proper  judges,  whether  any  greater  savings 
might  or  might  not  be  made  in  those  de- 
partments ?    An  investigation   of  this  na- 
ture could  not  properly  be    made  of  the 
private  expences  of  any  gentleman  in  this 
country;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
House  would  sanction  it  with   respect  to 
the  Prince  Regent.      The  hon.  gentiemaa 
had  truly  stated^  that  the  House  made  a 
liberal  provision  in  the  last  year  for  the 
Prince  Regent,  on  assuming  the  royal  au- 
thority without  restrictions  ;>    and  in  par- 
ticular they  had  voted  a  sum  of  100,000/. 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  called  a  vote 
for  his  out-Bt,  and  for  which  lie  demanded 
an  account.     He  could,  however,  see  no 
reason  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  sum  ;  but  he  should  state 
generally  that  his  Royal   Highness   had 
filled  the  regency  for  nearly  a  year,  he- 
fore  any  such  provision  had  been  made.  It 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  the  sum  was  the 
first  which  had  been  given  by  parliameotf 
since  the  time  that  his  Royal  Highness  bad 
been  pleased  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Hc- 
gent,and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  been  expended  in  defraying 
the  extraordinary  expences  occasioned  to 
his  Royal  Highness  during  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  discharge  of  his  duties  u 
Regent.    He  thought  that  it  was  rather  a 
matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  whole  in- 
crease in  the  great  departments  of  the 
household,  (the  Lord  Chamberlain's,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,)  should  not  have 
exceeded    17,000/.  in  the  present  year. 
In  the  department  of  the  Lord  Steward 
(which  appeared  more  particularly  to  he 
connected  with  the  personal  ezpendiiort 
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of  the  Prince,)  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able saTing.  In  the  department  of  tbe 
Master  of  the  Horse,  besides  the  additional 
horses  that  were  purchased,  every  gentle- 
man must  know,  that  the  price  of  keeping 
horses  had  greatly  increased  during  tbe 
last  year.  The  price  of  oats  had  more. 
than  doubled  ;  it  had  nearly  trebled.  He 
thought  the  first  impression  on  the  face  of 
those  accounts  should  rather  be  surprise 
at  so  small  an  increase,  than  suspicion  or 
disapprobation.  One  of  the  roost  promi- 
nent branches  in  which  the  expenditure 
bad  been  increased  was  that  department  in 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  concerned, 
aod  it  would  afford  him  pleasure  to  give 
efery  information  on  the  auhject  which 
wai  in  his  power  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee.  In  that  branch  the  expence 
wai  very  fluctuating,  and  on  that  account 
be  thought  it  proper  that  the  particulars 
of  it  should  annually  be  under  the  consi* 
deration  of  parliament,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  mismanagement.  This 
branch  comprehended  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  expences  incurred  by  foreign  mis- 
lioQs.  From  a  comparative  statement  of 
tbe  amount  of  expenditure  in  that  branch 
at  present,  with  what  it  hail  been  at  former 
periods,  it  woald  be  found-  that  although 
the  expences  of  the  last  year  exceeded 
tbat  of  some  of  those  which  more  imme» 
diately  preceded  ft,  yet  it  was  much  less 
than  on  some  former  occa9ions.  In  ]  BiH, 
tbe  committee  had  estimated  the  extraor- 
dinary expencei  respecting  foreign  mis* 
Nons  at  10,000/.  This  sum  was,  howcTer, 
le«  than  the  extraordinary  expences  of 
lord  Whitworth's  embassy  at  Paris,  in 
1601.  Iq  1804,  when  the  estimate  was 
nade,  there  was  not  many  foreign  erobas- 
lies,  and  the  particular  cause  of  the  in- 
crease was  from  the  two  embassies  to 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  fact,  there  was 
^  branch  of  public  service  so  inade* 
qoately  paid  as  foreign  embassies.  There 
^  only  the  same  salary  which  had  been 
axed  many  yearn  ago,  which  was  dimi- 
usbed  very  considerably  by  the  altered 
circQQstances  of  the  times.  The  greatest 
expence  in  tbe  present  List  was  occa* 
aoned  by  the  two  missions  to  the  penin- 
*dfti  and  in  this  case  the  expence  ^ad 
been  increased  by  a  loss  of  about  25  or 
^per  cent,  opon  the  whole,  which  had 
^  incurred  by  the  rate  of  exchange 
beinffso  unlavonrable  to  this  country.  As 
U»  what  tbe  hon.  member  had  said'  about 
Attpboxes,  be  bad  only  to  observe,  that 
^  bad  alwaya  beta  the  cusloin  oa  the 


signing  of  a  treaty  to  giTe  away  snuff- 
boxes, of  a  certain  Talue;   and  although 
the  hon.  member  had  objected  much  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  sum  of  7,500/.  he 
believed  upon  inquiry  that  he  would  find 
that  it  was  not  more  than  was  customary 
upon  similar  occasions.    He  thought  what 
the  hon.  member  had  said  ab6ut  the  royal 
family,  had  been  brought  forward  rather 
with  the  same  temper  which  had  led  to  those 
unfortunate  discussions  which  had  occur- 
red at  an  earlier  period  In  tbe  session,  and 
against  which  he  would  ever  continue  to 
protest.    He  had  lamented  the  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  House,  and 
those  which  bad  taken  place  out  of  doors : 
he  particularly  regretted  that  this  subject 
was  now  brought  forward,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  an  attack  was  to 'be  made 
upon  bis  Hoyal  Highness  on  this  paint,  it 
would  entirely  defeat  the  objects  of  thos^ 
who  made  it,  and  their  wishes  to  serve  her 
Royal  Highness.      He  never  could  admit 
that  she  possessed  any  character  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Queen,  or 
that  she  derived  any  public  character  from 
the  situation  which  was  cast   upon    his 
royai  highness  the  Prince  <Regent.     What* 
ever  information  the  right  hon,  gentleman 
might   have   received,  it  was  not  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  the  Princess  had  but 
17,000/.  per  annum;    as,  in,  addition  to 
that,  she  had  5.000/.  annually  from  the 
Civil  List.     It  must  be  also  recollected, 
that   the   Prince  had  paid  no  less  th^a 
50,000/.  for  debU  which  her  Royal  High* 
ness  had  incurred.     As  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  he  thought  it  quite  in* 
applicable  to  the  examination  of  the  de- 
tails of  the. accounts  in  question.     He  as- 
sured the  House,  thai  if  a  select  commit- 
tee were  appointed,  there  woald  be  every 
disposition  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction 
upon  the  whole  of  those  accounts.    He 
thought,  however,  that  upon  the  face  of 
them,  there  was  no  reason  for  blame  or 
suspicion,  but  rather  ground  of  approba- 
tion.   For  these  reasons  the  amendment 
shooldibave  his  decided  negative.     The 
original  question  met  with  his  hearty  con- 
currence. 

Mr.  Whithrtad  observed  in  explanation, 
that  his  information  on  the  income  of  tho 
PrinccM  of  Wales  was  not  derived  from 
any  private  soarcSi  but  from  the  statement 
of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  made  in  that 
House. 

Sir  C  BurreU  made  some  observations 
on  tbe  state  of  the  menial  domestics  of  the 
Prince,    He  thooght  it  quite  disgraceful 
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^bat  wheo  ■ny  one  called  vpoa  the  Prince 
Besent  on  public  business,  a  book  sbouM 
be  immediately  pat  into  his  hand  by  the 
servantii,  to  subicribe-  for  those  who  were 
not  sufficiently  provided  for.  The  mar- 
sbaUnen,  he  understood,  had  but  a  salary 
of  20/.  a  year,  and  gave  800/.  for  their 
places.  Their  incomes  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  obtained  by  begging  about  from 
door  to  door,  in  a  manner  that  made  it 
doubtliii  whether  ifaey  were  not  liable  to 
be  committed  on  the  Vagrant  Act.  He 
thoogbt  that  proper  salaries  should  be 
gt?en  them ;    and  that  it  was  quite  dis* 

graceful  the  servants  of  the  crown  should 
e  obliged  to  resort  to  such  means  to  ob« 
tain  a  livelihood. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke 
iliortly  in  reply,  after  which  the  amend- 
ment  was  negatived,  and  the  original  mo« 
tion  was  carried  without  a  divuion. 

The  ChmceUor  qf  the  Exckquer  then 
proceeded  to  name  the  committee.    When 

Mr.  Titrngf,  on  his  name  being  men* 
tinned,  begged  to  decline  the  honour  pro* 
posed  to  be  conferred  on  him ;  he  could 
not  be  a  party  to  any  thing  which  might 
seem  like  a  shift,  and  which  was  a  mere 
delasion  to  be  practised  on  the  public ;  for 
it  could  be  called  nothing  else  than  a  de- 
lusion where  the  committee  was  not  to 
have  the  power  of  calling  for  such  persons 
or  papers  as  might  be  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  C  Lon^  observed,  that  no  exsmi* 
nation  could  be  more  minute  than  that 
which  had  taken  place  last  year  before  a 
conraifltee,  which  was  under  the  very 
same  regulations  which  were  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  that  which  the  House  was 
just  about  to  appoint.  The  reaton  for  not 
giving  to  the  committee  the  power  of  call- 
ing before  it  the  difierent  members  of  the 
household,  was  very  obvious.  Such  a 
p^wer  would  be  invidious  and  indelicate. 

Mr.  Herney  said  a  few  words  in  reply, 
and  persisted  in  calling  the  commiitee« 
which  was  about  to  be  appointed,  a  wan- 
ton delusion. 

Mr.  Uarti  contended  that  it  was  impro* 
per  in  any  thing  that  related  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  to  exclude 
any  means  of  information,  and  it  was  not 
acting  fairly  with  regard  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, to  fefuse  iavestigatien. 

Mr.  BmAe$  declared,  that  the  mode  of 
referring  those  papers  to  a  committee  was 
altogether  nugatory,  and  no  good  could 

Eoceed  from  it.    it  would  be  more  par- 
imentory  for  the  House  to  vote  the  sums 
eontiiaBd  in  the  •ocounti  withont  any 


fnrtber  e&planation,  than  to  appoint  a 
commiitee  to  inspect  th6a)  which  bnd  no 
powers  of  investigation.  , 

Lord  Caaiereagh  said,  in  the  last  com- 
mittee several  explanations  of  the  nc- 
GCNints  were  obtained  by  moving  Addree^es 
to  the  Prince  Regent  for  that  purpoae,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  the  conMsittee 
might  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct  and 
obtain  the  information  they  wantod. 

Lord  MiUon  enquired  if  it  was  behaving 
decorously  towards  the  countrv  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  examine  into  the  Civil  List 
expenditure  which  had  no  powers  of  exa* 
mination  whatsoever. 

Mr.  TkoiMi  Courienasf  said,  that  the 
noble  lord  (Milton)  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  question  to  be  merely,  whether 
the  papers  should  be  called  for  by  the 
Committee  or  by  tbe  House.  The  lionse 
in  similar  cases  always  proceeded  by  Ad- 
dress, a  mode  which  the  Committee 
could  not  adopt,  but  which  left  to  the 
crown  or  its  ministers  the  option  of  with- 
holding any  information  that  migbt  be 
called  for  if  they  should  .think  it  improper 
to  be  communicated  to  the  House.  (Hear ! 
hesr !  from  the  Opposition  bench).  Such 
advice  was  not  likely  to  be  given  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  it  was  certainly  co»* 
peteot  to  ministers  to  give  it,  upon  their 
responsibility.  The  noble  lord  treated  the 
King  as  merely  a  public  functionary  ;  even 
in  that  light,  comparing  him  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  the  Speaker,  a 
detailed  examination  into  his  expeocct 
was  no^  necessary  to  enable  the  Hooae  to 
judge  of  the  necessity  of  increasing  lits 
allowance ;  it  was  sufficient  to  have  a  ge- 
neral impression  of  the  inadequacy  of  Um 
present  income.  But  the  King  coneii* 
tuted  in  fact  one  of  the  orders  of  the  state; 
it  was  as  desirable  to  preserve  his  inde- 
pendence as  that  of  the  noble  lord's  father, 
or  any  other  great  member  of  the  ariato- 
cracy.  Whatever  he  possessed,  he  had  as 
much  right  to  enjoy  as  any  of  his  subjecia. 
The  proceeding  recommended  by  the 
noble  lord  was  not  agreeable  to  the  prin* 
ciples  of  our  constitotion.  (Hear  !  hear !) 
Mr.  C.  would  repeat  it. 

The  Committee  of  last  year,  of  wbioh 
he  (Mr.  C. )  had  been  a  member,  had,  even 
by  the  admisnion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bedford,  given  good  advice ;  and  the 
reduction  which  bad  taken  place  In  the 
expences  of  one  of  the  principal  depart- 
menu  of  the  household,  ahewed  that  ad« 
vice  had  been  followed,  or  that  there  had 
been  a  pce?kMU  diaposltaon  to  economy  in 
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that  defNirtaiMiU  He  coulH  undertake  to 
say,  thai  the  Beport  of  thai  Cumtnittee 
coocaiocd  more  full  information  upon  the 
wbjrct  of  the  CiyiI  List,  than  4iad  e?er 
beiora  been  produced* 

With  reafiect  to  the  Office  of  Works, 
alloded  to  by  an  bon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Bankfli)  as  a  department  reaoirtng  minute 
€xaaiinatioo«  Mr.  C.  reminoed  tbe  House 
that  a  Rffport  firom  the  Commiaiwnert  of 
Enquiry  was  then  upon  their  table  ;  when 
tbst  Report  sbooM  be  printed,  the  bon. 
geotleman's  criticisms  would  be  more  in 
lesflon.  At  pvesent  Mr.  C.  saw  no  reason 
for  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  Prince 
Regent  in  a  different  course  from  that 
heretofore  adopted  towards  the  sofereign, 
aod  be  should  ?ote  against  giving  to  the 
Committee  the  power  of  seiiding  for  per- 
nas,  pspers,  and  records. 

Mr.  Barkmm  was  of  opinion  that  the 
trming  of  a  committee  with  proper  powers 
of  iofCiiigetion  could  never  be  construed 
iato  disrespect  for  the  crown ;  it  would 
be  indecoroos  in  the  House  to  nominate  a 
committee  throuffh  which  the  accounts 
woqM  pa«  i«  a  kind  of  mock  examination. 

Mr.  I^auaty  was  anxiooa  that  some 
BMire  ifficacioua  meatore  of  examination 
iboald  be  adopted^  beeaosa  the  expenses 
were  not  reduced  within  legitimate boundii, 
aor  the  cause  of  the  excess  explained.  It 
WM  perfectly  decorous,  be  apprehended, 
to  iafbrm  the  committee  what  was  the 
iBMMmt  of  thoee  enga^ments  which  an 
•aaosl  sum  of  5S,<XX)i  was  required  to 
ditcbarge,  so  that  they  might  calculate  the 
period  when  the  coontry  would  be  freed 
from  any  further  payments.  It  was  the 
^rine  of  the  constitution  to  allow  the 
crowD  no  money  but  what  come  by  the 
pant  of  parliament.  This  principle  bad 
Omi  adopted  for  the  preserration  of  pub- 
lie  liberty,  for  if  the  crown  could  have 
r«<'ei?ed  money  b^  any  other  means,  lit- 
^  of  the  constitution  would  have  been  re- 
■>iaing. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  entreated  that  proper 
powen  might  be  delegated  to  the  com* 
mittee. 

The  ChtmoeUot  <f  fk  Exchequer  then 
cwented  to  strike  out  tbe  name  of  the 
nght  boo.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tiemey)  from 
^  list  of  the  committee,  wbirh  was 
'^na  accordhigiy:  Mr.  Pbnscmby  was 
'^t  prtipesed,  but  Le  declined  the  bo- 
soar,  and  hia  name  was  withdrawn.    It 

*M  then   moved    that    Mr.  Whitbread 
AooM  be  one  of  the  coinmitteo. 
Hr.  WhUkr€§4  declared,  that  tbe  ap- 


pointment of  such  a  committee  was  per- 
fectly nugatory,  he  could  not  conceive 
any  reason  for  withholding  powers  of  exa- 
mination from  the  comjnittee.  The  House 
recollected  the  examination  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  before  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  into  si- 
necure offices.  It  would  not  be  derogatory 
to  tbe  Steward  of  the  Household  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  articles  which  occasioned 
extra  expences,  seeing  that  when  the  iqO" 
tion  was  made  for  encreasing  the  aalary 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  King,  an  accurate  statement 
was  made  of  the  increased  price  of  wines 
and  other  articles  of  household  expen- 
diture. 

Mr.  Bathurti  said,  those  who  opposed 
the  committee  appeared  to  be  wholly 
anxious  to  get  that  part  of  the  accounta 
into  their  consideration  which  were  of  a 
private  nature. 

Af^r  a  few  further  remarks  from  Mr. 
Whitbread  and  Mr.  Bathurst,  tbe  com- 
mittee wa«  appointed. 

Lord  MtUim  then  moved,  that  tbe  com- 
mittee have  power  to  send  for  persona, 
pap<»ro,  an<l  records. 

The  House  divided,  when  there  appear- 
ed. For  the  Motion,  29  ;  Against  it,  106 : 
Majority  79. 


Uaqfike 

Atherley,  A. 
Baokes,  H. 
Bnrbam,  J.  F. 
Bennet,  H.  A. 
Combe,  H.  C. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Pergiisoo,  ^ee. 
Pitsroy,  lard  J. 
QrenMI.  P. 
Horst,R. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Jer?oise«  — 
Lloyd,  M. 
Moock,  sir  C. 
Moore,  P. 
Martin,  H. 


Minoriiif. 

Newporti  sir  J. 
North,  D. 
Oftbiildestoo,  0. 
Ponsoobv, rt.  bon.  G. 
Ridley,  sir  M.W. 
Robiuson,  O.  A. 
Bmith,  J. 

Bpcueer,  lerd  P.  A« 
IWoey,  G. 
Wrottesley,  H. 
Whitbread,  8. 

Western,  C.C.    ' 
Warre,  J.  A* 
Tbixbrs. 
Creevey,  T. 
Milton,  lord. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Eridojf,  Afey  28. 

Sir  C.  Bmrelt  complained  of  what  he 
had  aaid  laat  night  having  been  minrepre- 
sented  in  a  morning  paper.  He  baa  no 
doubt  it  was  unintentional,  but  he  wished 
to  correct  the  matter.  The  paper  stated 
that  be  bad  saM,  «*  the  marsh  oilmen  were 
guilty  of  unwarranuble  Impositions  on 
persons  who  go  to  court;  and  that  they 
were  gnilty  of  extortiona  under  variooa 
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pretexts  i"  whereas  he  had  not  said  any 
such  thing.  He  had  only  mentioned,  that 
their  salary  was  very  low,  and  that  they 
paid  a  considerable  sum  for  their  places^ 
which  obliged  them  to  ofier  a  book  to  per- 
sons going  to  court,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining such  a  present  as  might  be  agree- 
able to  the  party.  He  believed  them  to 
be  a  respectable  body  of  men,  and  wished 
to  have  their  salaries  increased,  in  such  a 
way,  that  they  might  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  any  other  remuneration  for 
.their  trouble. 

Petition  from  the  Mercbants  op 
Glas«ow  respecting  the  Cotton  Trade.] 
A  Petition  of  several  merchants,  manufac* 
turers,  cotton  spinners,  and  calico  printers 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  vicinity 
thereof,  was  presented  and  read  j  setting 
forth, 

•*  That  the  cotton  manufacture  is  of  the 
most  essential  importance  to  that  district 
of  the  empire,  as  it  affords  a  most  exten- 
sive  employment  to  industry  and  capital; 
and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
cotton  wool  which  is  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture is  of  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  quality  deno- 
minated American  Sea  Island,  is  almost 
exclusively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  fabrics  of  the  district;  and 
that  the  petitioners  have  learnt,  with  great 
alarm,  that  petitions  have  been  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House,  praying  for  a  pro- 
hibition, and  other  regulations  on  the  im- 
portation, of  cotlon  wool  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  that  the 
exclusion  of  American  cotton  wool  from 
the  British  market  in  this  manner,  as  it 
will  increase  the  quantity  in  the  American 
market,  and  will  not  prevent  its  having 
access  to  the  continent,  will  have  a  neces- 
sary efiect  to  diminish  the  price  to  the 
manufacturer  in  America,  and  to  render  it 
cheaper  to  the  manufacturer  upon  the 
continent,  vi^hile,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  the  raw  material  in  Britain,  it 
will  raise  the  price  to  the  British  manufac- 
turer, and  thus  operate  at  once  as  a  high 
premium  to  the  manufactarers  of  rival 
nations,  while  in  this  kingdom  it  would 
have  an  opposite  efiect,  equal  to  the 
highest  duty;  and  that  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  the  49th  of  the  King,  for  re- 
pealing the  duties  of  customs  chargeable 
in  Great  Britain,  and  for  granting  other 
duties  in  lieu  thereof,  has  already  been 
severely  felt  by  those  engaged  in  the  cot- 
Ion  manufacturCi  the  tax  it  imposes  on 
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cotton  wool  being  equal  to  SOL  per  cent 
upon  the  whole  average  labour  of  cottoo 
spinning,  and  as  much  upon  a  large  part 
of  the  manufactures  of  piece  goods ;  aud 
that  the  petitioners  have  received  the  most  j 
authentic  information  that  flourishing  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton,  possessed  of  every 
natural  advantage,  have  lately  been  eita* 
blished  in  many  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  that,  during  the  exclusion 
of  British  manufactures  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  manufacturing  of  cotton 
goods  in  the  Prussian,  and  other  states,  bai 
made  such  progress  as  Co  render  it  no 
longer  expedient  to  send  to  the  markets  of 
the  North  of  Europe  any  but  the  finer 
fabrics;  and  that  the  petitioners  cannot 
contemplate  the  measure  of  a  prohibition 
otherwise  than  as  calculated  to  stimulate 
and  reward  the  exertions  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  rival  nations,  and  to  depress  still 
more  the  cotton  trade  of  this  country, 
which  for  years  back  has  been  in  a  state 
greatly  depressed  and  declining;  and 
that,  independent  of  the  impolicy,  upoa 
general  principles,  of  adopting  a  measore 
which  will  necessarily  enhance  the  price 
of  a  raw  material,  the  petitioners,  in  the 
particular  circumstances  already  stated, 
consider  it  peculiarly  dangerous,  by  sny 
restriction  on  importation,  to  prevent  the 
British  manufacturers  from  obtaining  their 
supplies  on  equal  terms  with  the  conti- 
nejital  manufacturers ;  and  that  not  ooly 
the  prosperity,  but  even  the  existence  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country, 
for  the  supply  of  the  European  markets, 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  our 
being  abl^  to  obtain  a  supply  of  ail  sorts 
of  cotton  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their 
native  manufacturers ;  and  praying,  Ibst 
the  House  will  enter  into  a  minute  inves- 
tigation of  this  important  subject,  before 
they  adopt  any  measures  which  can  assist 
the  efforts  of  foreign  nations  to  supplant 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country,  or 
which  can  in  any  way  affect  interesu  so 
delicate  and  important,  and  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  demand  for  British 
cotton  goods  in  foreign  markets/' 
Ordered  to  lie  npon  the  table* 

Fixe  Arms'  Impeoving  Bill]  On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  to  insure  the  proper  and  care- 
ful manufacturing  of  Fire  Arms,  and  pre* 
venting  injuries  which  frequently  ariio 
from  the  bursting  thereof,  by  making  pro* 
vision  for  proving  the  barrels  of  such  fie* 
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Sir  Jamei  Shaw  expressed  a  wish  for  the 
imposition  of  severe  penalties  upon  any 
manufacturer  of  fire  arms  who  should  affix 
to  his  manufactore  the  name  of  another. 
As  such  a  practice  was  highly  injurious  to 
the  manufactarer,  whose  name  was  forged. 
Slid  as  forgery  was  visited  with  the  most 
leTere  punishment  in  every  civilized  na- 
tion, he  could  not  conceive  upon  what 
principle  the  description  of  forgery  to 
which  he  bad  alluded  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  with  impunity,  or  why  it  should 
not  be  visited  with  exemplary  punishment. 
He  hoped  the  honourable  mover  of  the 
Bill  would  introduce  a  clause  to  meet  this 
sbuie,  and  also  to  provide  against  the 
marking  of  fire* arms  "  London/'  which 
were  manufactured  in  Birmingham.  If 
SQcb  fire-arms  were  even  proved  in  Lon- 
don, be  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
mark— but  olberwjse,  such  deception 
called  for  legislativelnterposition. 

Mr.  Benson  said,  the  proposition  made 
by  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  before  re- 
jected by  the  House  ;  and  it  was  absurd, 
that  gans,  already  proved  in  Birmingham, 
should  be  sent  to  Tendon  to  be  proved 
again. 

Sir  C.  Mordattni  said  a  few  words  in 
fafour  of  the  Bill,  after  which  it  was  read 
a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  he  com- 
mitted on  Monday. 

laisH  FiRB  Arms'  Bill.]  On  bringing 
op  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Fire- Arms  Bill, 

Sir  /.  Netppait  said,  that  what  he  had 
oOered  on  a  former  evening  by  way  of 
objection  to  the  Bill,  was  owing  to  the 
fight  hon.  mover  of  the  measure  not  hav- 
ing stated  any  particular  reasons  for  con- 
liiiuing  the  Act ;  and  he  did  not  think  any 
thing  which  tended  to  trench  on  the  con- 
nitgtional  liberty  of  the. subject  should  be 
brought  forward  without  a  special  cause 
VMgned.  As,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  that  took  place,  two  or 
three  hon.  members  who  had  a  thorough 
koowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country  had 
mentioned  cases  which  he  lamented  to 
hear,  and  which  called  for  the  attention 
of  government,  he  was  one  of  the  last  who 
won  Id  wish  to  throw  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  such  a  measure,  and  had  no 
farther  objection  to  the  Bill. 

The  Report  was  received,  and  the  Bill  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday. 

Ikisr  Rents'  Bill.]  Sir  /.  Newport,  in 
noving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
u»e  laws  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  landlord 


and  tenant,  observed  upon  the  confusion' 
and  injury  resultjpg  from  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  particularly  to  the  poorer 
tenantry,  who  were  too  often  obliged  to 
submit  to  injustice  from  an  inability  to  ob- 
tain redress,  particularly  in  cases  where 
the  property  of  the  occupying  tenant  was 
distrained  in  consequence  of  the  malfea- 
sance of  the  person  under  whom  he  held^ 
and  such  cases  of  distress,  he  assured  the 
House,  but  too  often  occurred  in  Ireland. 
The  hon.  baronet  also  took  notice  of  the 
grievance  occasioned  to  landlords  by  the 
mode  of  ejectment,  which  process  was  so 
expensive  in  Ireland,  that  where  the  pro- 
perty was  small,  it  was  generally  found 
more  advisable  to  submit  to  injury  than  to 
resort  to  such  a  remedy.  To  remove  these 
inconveniences  was  the  object  of  his  Bill, 
which  he  proposed  merely  to  bring  in  to 
have  read  a  first  time,  and  to  let  it  stand 
over  until  the  next  session,  in  drder  that 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  fully 
considering  its  provisions  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  The  right  hon.  beronet  con« 
eluded  with  moving,'*  Thatleave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  and  incorpo- 
rate the  laws  relating  to  distresses  for  rent 
in  Ireland,  and  to  secure  the  tenantry  from 
abuses  committed  under  authority  thereof  ;** 
which  was  accordingly  granted. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Monday,  il/oy  31. 

Irish  Catholics.]  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
introduced  to  their  lordships  the  Bill  of 
which  be  had  given  notice  on  a  former 
day.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  secure 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  while  in  this 
country,  the  immunities  they  were  enti- 
tled to  by  33  Geo.  3,  granted  to  them  in 
1793,  whereby  they  became  free  from  the 
penalties  of  the  21  Car.  2,  and  therefore 
his  Bill  particularly  provided  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  same  while  in 
Great  Britain,  (he  islands  of  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, &c«  or  while  serving  on  board  the 
navy  on  other  stations.  The  noble  duke 
proceeded  to  read  so  much  of  the  Bill,  as 
tended  to  explain  its  nature  and  tendency, 
and  concluded  by  saying  he  should  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  first  time, 
after  which  he  should  also  move  that  the 
Bill  be  printed,  and  at  a  future  day  he 
should  give  notice  of  the  second  reading, 
when  it  might  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Bill  was  accordingly  read  the  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Smitrfibld  Mabket  Bill.]   The  Dake 
of  htdfard  said,  be  ros«  for  the  purpose  of 
"  moTing,  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time.     la  doing  so,  be  considered  it  h» 
duty  shortly  to  state  those  reasons,  which, 
in  bis  opinion,  ought  to  induce  their  lord- 
•hips  to  agree  to  the  present  motion.   The 
immediate  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
relieve  the  public  of  the  greatewt  part  of 
the    grievances    and-  inconveniences    of 
which  they  justly  complaihed,  and  also  to 
benefit  the  community  in  other  respects, 
by    altering  .and    enlarging    Smithfield 
market.    Their  lordships  would  recollect, 
.    that  the  charter  by  which  this  market  was 
held,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  the 
,  corporation  of  London  had  great  rights 
and  interests  in  the  same.    But  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  on  which  the  legislature 
could  turn  its  attention,  was  that  provision, 
by  which  all  towns,  and  more  especially 
the  metropolis,  were  enabled  to  supply 
the  community  with  animal  sustenance ; 
consequently,  markets  like  Smithfield  were 
of  the  highest  impoirtance  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  every  measure  which  could 
tend  to  improve  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  them  more  adapted  to  public 
convenience,  was  a  subject  of  weighty 
consideration.      This    particular   market 
having  existed  in  ancient  times,  and  after- 
wards being  surrounded  as  the  city  ex- 
tended itself,  from  the  vast  increase  of 
population,  and  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  which  were  driven  there  on  a  market 
day,  there  i|as  not  room  for  their  being 
exposed  to  sale,  and  much  inconvenience 
had  resulted  to  those  who  were  more  im- 
mediately concerned,  as  well  as  to  persons 
in  the  vicinity.     He  held  in  his  hand  a 
paper  containing  the  returns  of  cattle  ^nd 
sheep  in  that  market  for  23  years ;    and 
taking  the  first  five  years,  of  that  period, 
and  the  last  five  years,  the  average  annual 
increase  of  the  former  was  30,000,  and  of 
the  latter  200,000.     It  was  extraordinary 
to  him,  that  any  opposition  could  be  made 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  for  whatever 
objections  might  exist  at  to  its  clauses, 
they  could  easily  be  removed  in  the  com- 
mittee.   At  the  same  time  he  did  under- 
Btand,  the  measure  was  to  be  opposed  on 
the   second    reading;      accordingly,    he 
should  now  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
fog  the  grounds  of  such  an  opposition. 
The  noble  duke  then  moved,  '*  That  this 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time.'* 

LDrd  EUenborough  concurred  with  the 
noble  duke  in  many  of  his  observations  as 
to  the  importance  of  this  subject.    The 
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antiquity  of  this  market  was  imqoesiioii- 
able,  it  having  existed,  he  believed,  hi  t!.e 
reign  of  Edward  3,  and  a  charter  was  aftrr« 
wards  granted  in  the  ^etgn  of  James  I. 
At  first,  however,  the  whole  scite  on  which 
the   market   is   kept  was  not  originally 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.     With  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  the  corporattoni  be 
had   more  information  from  others  thin 
actual  knowledge  of  his  own.     But  the 
great  objection  be  entertained  to  this  mea- 
sure was,  that  it  did  not  go  to  remove  the 
nuisances  and  inconveniences  to  which  it 
was  applied.     The  contracted  situation  of 
the  place,  the  narrow  arenoes  leading  to 
it,  and  the  crowded  and  confused  scenes 
of  a  market  day,  rendered  the  existence 
of  it  in  its  present  state  a  nuisance  to  in- 
dividuals and  the  public  at  largd.    Hold* 
ing  the  ofiice  of  governor  of  the  Charter- 
House,  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  proceed 
there  on  a  market  day,  when  he  was  io 
apprehension  for  his  personal  safety,  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  the  pannels  of  bii 
carriage  being  broken  by  the  horns  of  the 
bullocks.      Certainly  he  did  arrive  safe. 
but  such  was  the  state  of  the  market  that 
it  was  not  without  considerable  apprehea- 
si  on.     Besides,  as  a  governor  of  the  Char* 
ter-Honse,  it  was  his  duty  to  consider  the 
injury  which  would  result  to  this  antient 
and    useful    institution.      Upon    general 
grounds,  he  admitted,  that  private  tote- 
rest  should  never  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  a  great  public  good.     But  here 
the  grievances  would  not  be  remedied,  for 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  evil.    The 
Charter-House  could  only  say,  the  present 
nuisance  is  great,  and  if  the  market  is  not 
removed,  we  must  submit  to  it;  but  we 
will  never  consent  to  the  extension  of  it. 
In  this  instiiuiion  there  were  eighty  old 
men,  about  forty  boys  on  the  foundation, 
and,  with  other  persons,  it  contained  about 
20u  souk     The  extending  of  the  market, 
intended  by   this    measure,    would  on  a 
market  day  prevent  these  persons  enjoy- 
ing any  safe  and  convenient  outlet,  with* 
out  proceeding  cir<  uitously  to  any  of  tbe 
principal  parts  of  this  large  to\^n.     He 
should  be  very  ready  to  si)pport  any  BiU 
which  should  have  for  its  object  to  select 
a  more  appropriate  situation  fur  the  market, 
and  the  remedying  a  nuisance  felt  by  si* 
most  every  individual  in  his  progress,  on  a 
market  day,  to  that  part  of  the  town  ;  bot 
as  to  the  present  Bill,  he  should,  for  tha 
reasons  he  hud  already  stated,  move  tbs^ 
it  be  read  ihi$  day  three  months. 


401]  Mr.  Palmer^s  Clami. 

The  -Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  astonished 
St  the  reasons  which  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  given,  for  opposing  this  Bill,  on 
a  motion  for  the  second  reading.  The 
objections  which  he  had  slated,  went  only 
to  the  propriety  of  its  being  altered  in  the 
committee.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  complained  of  the  inconvenience  he 
had  experienced  in  his  progress  throagh 
Sfflithfield,  on  a  market  day,  and  that  the 
pannels  of  his  carriage  were  in  danger 
from  the  bollocks'  horns;  but  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of 
tbe  bollocks,  from  the  pole  of ,  the  noble 
sad  learned  lord's  carriage  ?  In  opposing 
tbii  Bill,  it  had  been  admitted  that  the 
market  was  too  confined  and  crowded, 
aod  the  streets  too  narrow ;  yet  though 
tbe  Bill  stated  all  these  inconveniences  as 
tbe  groond  upon  which^its  principle  was 
foonded,  still  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
baring  complained  of  this  nuisance  him- 
Mlfi  meant  to  vote  against  the  principle, 
aod  for  no  realon  whatever  obvious  to 
comprehension* 

The  Lord  CkanctUor  shortly  maintained, 
that  this  Bill  was  inadequate  to  the  object 
it  seemed  to  have  in  view.  He  was  con* 
Tioced  nothing  could  remove  the  evils 
complained  of,  except  the  removal  of  tbe 
loarket  itself  to  another  more  appropriate 
aod  commodions  place,  such  as  the  top  of 
Gray's-inn-lane,  out  of  the  suburbs  of 
London.  The  present  measure  would  not, 
he  was  certain,  remove  the  evil,  but  tend 
to  perpetuate  it ;  and,  as  a  friend  to  the 
iaterests  of  the  Charter- House,  of  which 
be  was  a  governor,  he  could  never  consent 
to  this  measure,  on  account  of  the  inju- 
rioos  consequences  with  which  it  would 
be  attended.  The  small  increase  of  three 
qoarters  of  an  acre,  could  not,  in  the  cal« 
eolation  of  any  man,  be  considered  com- 
petent to  afford  the  relief  which  was  now 
necessary  on  account  of  the  confined  si- 
tsation. 

Tbe  Marqoia  of  LamdaumA  said,  he  had 
walked  through  Smitbfield  on  a  market 
day,  sod  had  experienced  considerable  in- 
convenience. But  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  was  the  remedying  this  nuisance ;  and 
that  being  the  principle,  it  might  be  con» 
lidered,  in  the  committee,  whether  it  could 
be  best  carried  into  effect  by  removing 
the  market  to  another  part  of  the  town, 
or  by  widening  its  present  situation.  In 
bis  opinion,  the  noble  lords  could  not  con* 
ttUmly  oppose  the  second  reading. 

The  Earl  of  Uverpool  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  Bill,  u  being  intended  to  give 
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a  degree  of  relief;  but  that  would  be 
comparatively  lijttle,  and  more  likely  t.o 
be  productive  of  injurious  consequences, 
as  it  wduld  perpetuate  tbe  mischief.  Be- 
sides, if  the  measure  should  not  produce 
the  efiect  supposed,  and  it  afterwards 
became  necessary  to  remove  the  market, 
let  noble  lords  consider,  if  the  diflicultiea 
attending  its  removal  now,  on  account  of 
the  interests  of  individuals  in  the  place, 
how  much  more  difficult  would  it  become, 
when  the  space  was  increased,  and  other 
individual  rights  in  the  interest  of  the 
market  were  added  to  the  present.  Th# 
Charter-House  was  deserving  of  considera- 
tion, when  its  interests  were  to  be  main- 
tained  by  no  opposition  to  public  good. 
He  contended,  theriefore,  for  the  inexpe« 
diency  of  the  present  measure  ;  it  was  his 
duty  to  take  care,  that  the  nuisance  now 
suffered  by  that  valuable  institution,  should 
not  be  increased  by  the  present  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  shortly  replietf, 
and  observed,  that  this  was  the  eleventh 
application  that  had  been  made  to  tbe  le- 
gislature, for  the  removal  of  these  incon- 
veniences, and  00  two  occasions  applica* 
tion  was  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
market,  and  yet  that  measure  also  had 
been  resisted. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  when  a  division  took  place.  Con- 
tents 16.  Not  Contents  25.  Majority 
against  the  second  reading  9. 

Lord  Ellenborough's  amendment  was 
carried  without  a  division,  and  conse- 
quently the  Bill  is  lost 
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Monday,  May  SI. 

Ma.  Palmer's  Claims.]  The  Chancellor 
qf  the  Exchequer  signified  his  intention, 
pending  the  progress  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
Claim  Bill,  to  move  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  consideration.  To  this  proceed- 
ing, be  hoped  tbe  hon.  colonel  opposite 
would  have  no  objection. 

Colonel  Palmer  observed,  that  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee,  to  in- 
vestigate those  claims,  could  answer  no 
other  end,  than  to  create  delay.  A  Com- 
mittee of  that  House  had  already  decided 
in  favour  of  the  claimant's  demands,  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  additional  evi- 
dence could  be  adduced  on  the  subject. 
As,  however,  the  character  of  Mr*  Palmer 
was,  in  the  cyea  of  bis  family,  an  object 

(2D) 
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inGnitely  superior  to  ^yery  other  coil8ide*> 
ration,  he  should  be  unwilling  to  object  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  proposition. 
'  The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said,  it 
was  of  Tery  great  importance,  both  with  re- 
ference to  the  character  of  the  House,  and 
to  that  of  the  individual,  that  an  ample 
enquiry  should  take  place.  It  was  the 
anxious  desire  of  his  Majesty's  government 
to  do  every  thing  which  was  consistent 
with  justice.  And  the  hon.  colonel  him- 
self must  be  aware  that  as  the  present  was 
a  new  parliament,  many  persons  were 
Tery  imperfectly  informed  on  the  state  of 
the  transaction  in  which  those  claims  ori- 
ginated. He  then  moved,  "  That  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
Agreement  made  with  Mr.  Palmer  for  the 
reform  and  improvement  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  its  revenue,  and  to  report  their 
observations  thereupon  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  said,  that  every  infor- 
mation which  could  be  procured  on  this 
subject,  had  already  been  produced ;  it 
had,  in  fact,  been  adjudicated  by  the 
House.  He  recollected,  when  it  was  be- 
fore entertained,  he  enquired  of  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Long) 
whether  he  could  point  out  any  channel 
by  which  further  information  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  he  was  strangely  in  error,  if 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  answer 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Long  said,  that  when  the  question 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman  was  put 
to  him,  he  had  not  so  complete  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  as  he  had  since 
attained;  and  therefore  he  answered  in 
the  way  which  had  been  stated.  But  if 
he  were  now  asked,  whether  he  believed 
more  information  could  be  obtained,  he 
should  say,without  hesitation,  that  he  really 
thought  there  could.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  observed,  that  the  case  was  adjudi- 
catrd  by  the  House.  Now,  what  was  the 
fact  ?  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt  a  committee 
decided  against  the  claims  of  Mr.  Palmer; 
since  that  period,  however,  another  com- 
mittee hlid  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  was  it  fair  to 
say,  that  the  case  was  finally  adjudicated  ? 
Besides,  he  would  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  at  thef  commencement  of  a  new 
parliament,  a  committee  (comprising  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
friends}  should  not  be  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  claims  and  report  thereon 
to  the  House? 

On  the  question  being  put. 

Col.  Palmer  ohsenred,  that  as  the  former 
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committees,  appointed  to  ioTestigate  tbeie 
claims,  were  open,  he  thought  the  same 
principle  should  be  paratied  on  this  occa- 
sion. If,  however,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  was  decidedly  in  laTonr  of  a  select 
committee,  he  should  not  oppose  it 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said,  the 
appointment  of  an  open  committet  woald 
be  extremely  inconvenient. 

The  ;S^aJlvr  thought  it  right  to  ezpliis 
to  the  House,  that  technically  speaking, 
every  committee,  except  that  of  the  whde 
House,  was  a  select  committee.  If,  there- 
fore the  motion  for  a  select  committee  was 
negatived,  it  was  repelling  the  propositioo 
for  a  committee  altogether.  The  motion  for 
the  committee  being  once  carried,  it  re- 
mained to  be  decided  what  number  of 
members  it  should  consist  of. 
*  Mr.  Homer  said,  it  was  not  bis  ioten- 
tion  to  divide  the  House  on  the  question ; 
but,  if  any  other  gentleman  pressed  the 
House  to  a  division  on  the  sobject,  be 
should  vote  against  any  committee  wbst* 
ever;  because  parliament  were  already 
in  possession  of  every  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  form 
the  committee  being  put  from  the  chair, 

Mr.  Peier  Moore  again  rose.  He  ob- 
served, that  ^he  question  had  been  de« 
cided  over  and  over  again.  Two  Bilk 
had  passed  that  House,  and  were  in  pro- 
gress through  the  other,  recognising  Mr. 
Palmer's  right  It  was  most  nnjost  to  sat, 
that  no  agreement  had  been  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  tme  there  vrss 
no  sign  and  seal ;  but  there  was,  in  hii 
opinion,  a  better  testimony  to  the  fact 
There  had  been  a  dividend  of  the  asieu 
of  the  Post  office  paid  over  to  the  claimsnt 

Mr.  Long  never  asserted  that  there  was 
no  agreement.  What  he  maintained  was, 
that  the  agreement  was  not  of  such  s 
nature  as  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  friends 
contended  it  to  be.  They  now  gave  to  it 
an  interpretation  which  neither  Mr.  Pi(< 
nor  Mr.  Palmer  himself,  the  parties  to  the 
agreement,  had  originally  contemplated. 
When  they  were  called  on  to  grant  the 
money  of  the  public,  to  the  amount  of 
90,000/.  and  10,0002.  per  annum,  to  an  in* 
dividual,  he  thought  enquiry  was  absolute- 
ly necessary.  This  snm  was  alleged  to 
be  due  for  the  practical  application  of  a 
certain  discovery ;  but  the  official  dati«* 
of  Mr.  Palmer  were  included  in  the  agree- 
ment; and  then  came  the  question,  b 
what  way  had  he  (nlfilled  thoie  duties  ? 
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Mr.  Broime,  and  Mr.  Howorih  tpokft 
10  fat  oar  of  tbe  commiUee. 
.  Mr.  Peter  Mooro  mored,  in  addition  to 
%hd  gefltlemen  named  by  the  ChaoceUor 
of  the  Excheqaer,  "  That  all  the  mem- 
ber! of  that  Houae^  who,  in  the  former 
ptrliameni  aerred  in  the  committee  for 
iorestigating  Mr.  Palmer's  Claims,  should 
be  members  of  the  present  committee.'' 
He«  however,  abandoned  this  amendment, 
aad  substituted,  ''  That  all  members  who 
pleaie  to  attend  the  said  committee,  shall 
DSTe  voices  therein.'' 

On  this  proposition  the  gallery  was 
cleared  for  a  division.<^Duriag  our  ezclo* 
lioD  we  understand,  some  farther  conver* 
tttion  took  place,  and  Mr.  Moore  consent* 
ed  to  withdraw  his  amendment— The 
Committee,  of  course,  remain  as  they 
were  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Insoltent  Debtors.}  Sir  5,  Romilfy, 
•fter  presenting  a  Petition  from  certain 
iQiol?ent  debtors,  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  pri- 
iQoers  confined  for  debt,  which  was  then 
pending.  That  Bill,  be  hoped,  would 
ttodergo  a  mature  consideration.  It  made 
•  considerable  alteration  in  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  and  was  expected 
with  trembling  anxiety,  by  many  persons 
throughout  the  country.  The  alterations 
to  which  he  alluded,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
grestly  improve  the  law  of  the  country, 
'fbey  would,  at  the  same  time,  support  the 
prosperity  of  tbe  country,  and  tend  to  ame- 
liorate the  manners  of  the  great  mass  of 
tbe  population.  To  this  Bill,  he  under- 
i^ood,  there  would  be  powerful  objections; 
snd  all  he  noeant  to  impreu  on  the  House 
was,  that  members  should  pay  that  atten- 
tion to  it  which  its  importance  deserved, 
sod  oot  permit  it  to  be  thrown  out,  from 
ignorance  of  its  provisions.  The  com- 
inittee  stood  for  Wednesday  next ;  and  as 
it  would  probably  come  on  then,  he  hoped 
^  attendance  of  members  would  be  nn« 
meroQs. 

Mr.  Kmrick  said,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  little  attention  which  had  been  paid 
10  the  Bill,  he  had,  from  time  to  time, 
poitponed  iu  consideration. 

Catbolic  Qubstioh.]  Mr.  Graum 
g»H  notice  that  he  would,  earlv  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament^  move  lot  leave 
^  bring  in  m  Bill  for  the  relief  of  his 
Msjeity's  Boman  Catholic  subjects  in  Ire- 


SwEDiSB  Subsidy.]  Mr.  Tcmionhf  said, 
that  some  time  since  he  had  taken  the  \u 
berty  of  asking  the  noble  lord  opposite 
a  question,  respecting  the  situation  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  Sweden,  and  also 
with  relation  to  Denmark ;  be  now  wished 
to  know  whether  any  sum  of  money  had 
been  advanced  to  tbe  former  power,  in  ad« 
dition  to  that  which  had  already  been  ap* 
propriated  for  the  purpose,  from  the  vote 
of  credit  ?  On  the  answer  he  should  re* 
ceive  to  this  question,  in  the  first  instance, 
entirely  depended  the  course  he  should 
finally  puriue. 

Lord  Caakrtagh  said,  he  had  no  diffi* 
culty  in  stating,  that  certain  advances  had 
been  made  to  Sweden,  beyond  those  ap- 
propriated from  the  vote  of  credit.  He> 
however,  rather  hoped  that  he  should 
shortly  be  enabled  to  make  a  communi- 
cation on  the  Subject  to  the  House. 

Mr,  Pomonby  observed,  that  when  the 
noble  lord  said  be  rather  hoped  he  would 
be  able  to  make  a  communication,  he 
could  not  help  wishing  that  the  noble 
lord  had  stated  the  fact  with  more  con- 
fidence. However  proper  it  might  be 
for  government,  when  parliament  was  not 
sitting,  to  make  use  of  a  part  of  the  vote 
of  credit,  still,  he  was  of  opinion,  whea 
the  House  w^  exercising  its  functions^ 
the  appropriation  of  the  public  money 
without  any  notification  to  parliament, 
could  not  be  allowed.  The  noble  lord  had 
informed  the  House,  that  certain  sums  had 
been  granted  to  Sweden,  independent  of 
those  taken  from  the  vote  of  credit:  if  he 
could  express  himself  with  a  little  more 
confidence,  on  the  subject  of  the  intended 
communication  to  the  House,  he  should 
say  nothing  more  on  the  business ;  but,  if 
he  could  not  state,  that,  immediately  after 
the  recess,  he  would  be  prepared  to  make 
the  communication  alluded  to,  he  (Mr. 
Ponsonby)  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
give  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Cattlereagk  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  he* should  be  enabled,  very 
speedily,  to  make  the  communication.  He 
was  desirous  of  slating  this  originally^ 
with  no  other  reserve,  than  that  he  could 
not  absolutely  pledge  himself  to  it.  Has 
reason  for  this  v^as,  the  anxiety  he  felt  thai 
the  question  should  be  discussed  with  aa 
much  information  as  possible,  that  parlia- 
ment might  be  perfectly  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  it  accurately. 

Mr.  Pontonty  said,  as  the  noble  lord  had 
proceeded  to  a  considerable  greater  degree 
of  confidence  than  be  evinced  in  tbe  first 
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instance,  he  should  say  nothing  farther  on 
the  subject. 

East  Ikdia  Compawy's  Affairs.]— 
Lord  Coitlereagh  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 
further  of  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Mr.  p.  Moore  wished  to  know,  whether 
the  new  and  altered  string  of  Resolutions, 
or  those  formerly  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord,  were  to  be  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  the  Committee  ?  With  regard  to 
the  altered  Resolutions,  it  was  not  many 
minutes  since  they  had  been- put  into  his 
hand,  and  he  had  not  even  had  time  to 
read  them. 

Mr.  belting  thought  it  an  extraordinary 
proceeding,  that  the  House  should  go  into 
a  committee  on  a  string  of  new  Resolu- 
tions which  no  one  had  had  time  to  read. 
The  House  should  certainly  be  informed 
whether  they  were  going  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  old  or  new  set  of  Resolutions, 
Mr.  Grant  said,  it  would  be  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  that  the  present  ques* 
tion  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  yet  the  court  of 
directors  had  oiily  that  morning  been  ap- 
prised of  the  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Resolutions  as  originally  pro- 
posed. He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  not  press  their  considera- 
tion in  that  precipitate  manner,  when  the 
court  of  directors,  whom  they  so  nearly 
concerned,  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  any  opinion  upon  them,  and  when 
they  had  not  been  perused  by  one  tenth 
of  the  members  of  that  House. 

Lord  CoMtlereagh  felt  the  grounds  ad- 
vanced to-night  not  much  more  weighty 
than  those  which  had  been  urged  on  a 
late  occasion.  He  fairly  owned  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  policy  of  post- 
ponement. It  would  have  been  perfectly 
competent  for  him  to  have  moved  in  the 
committee  those  alterations  without  any 
previous  notice,  but  he  was  desirous  of 
giving  all  the  previous  information  in  his 
power,  and  then  the  tactics  were  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  Resolutions  as  naT« 
ing  undergone  a  change.  The  alterations 
were  chiefly  in  the  third  Resolution,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  mat* 
ter  to  be  discussed  before  they  should 
come  in  contact  with  it.  If  the  House 
felt  that  there  was  any  new  matter  in 
point  of  principle,  he  should  allow  it  to 
form  a  fair  claim  for  the  postponement  of 
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the  question ;  but  as  the  g^eaeral  discos- 
sion  would  take  place  before  they  came  to 
the  details,  he  thought  there  was  no  good 
ground  for  delay.  He  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  propose  that  they  should  begin 
by  discussing  the  second^Resolotion  first, 
as  embracing  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
the  question*  after  which  would  follow  the 
trade  to  India,  instead  of  beginoing  with 
the  first  Resolution,  which  was  rather  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  preamble 
to  a  Bill  than  as  any  particular  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  R.  Thornton  hoped  the  Honse  would 
not  plunge  the  court  of  directors  into  • 
debate  on  Resolutions,  the  bearings  of 
which  they  could  not  possibly  have  con- 
sidered.; He  trusted,  tliat  in  a  question  of 
such  immense  importance,  not  only  to  the 
East  India  Company,  but  the  empire  st 
large,  the  House  would  proceed  with  all 
due  caution  and  deliberation. 

Mr.  Whitshed  Keene  objected  to  going 
into  a  committee  at  present. 

Mr.  Canning  agjreed  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  otoiost  deli- 
beration ;  but  could  not  prevail  on  biffl- 
self  to  think,  that  postponement  of  the 
question  from  day  to  day  was  any  deli- 
beration at  all.  Were  the  proceeding! 
postponed  now,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  but  it  would  be  considered  out  o( 
doors,  that  the  question  was  adjourned,  at 
least  for  the  present  session.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  idea  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
consideration  of  the  first  Resolution  shook! 
be  postponed  ;  and  that  the  Committee 
should  that  night  come  to  the  discussion 
of  the  second  proposition,  which  respected 
the  trade  to  China;  and  on  which  he 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  given  notice  of  bis  in- 
tention, to  move  an  amendment,  as  to  the 
time,  during  which  the  Company's  exclo- 
sive  trade  with  China  should  continue: 
but  neither  did  he  suppose  that  the  discus- 
sion on  the  China  trade  could  be  satbfac- 
torily  gone  into,  till  the  sense  of  the 
House  was  ascertained,  whether  any  >1* 
terations  at  all  should  be  made  in  the 
Company's  charter  ?  Until  that  question 
were  decided  one  way  or  another,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  consider  the  limitation 
or  restrictions  which  it  would  be  fit  to 
impose  on  their  exclusive  priyileges.  Th0 
first  question,  he  conceived,  would  naturally 
be,  whether  any  alterations  should  take 
place ;  and  when  that  was  decided,  the 
consideration  of  the  details  would  unata- 
rally  follow. 
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Sir  J.  NeiBpOfi  agreed  with  the  right 
bon.  geDtleaiin.  that  the  country  looked 
for  the  decision  of  the  question,  and  the 
Home  had  uo  option  left  but  to  proceed 
at  once,  or  abandon  the  discussion  alto* 
geiher.  Where  farther  delay  was  spoken 
of,  it  looked  too  much  like  a  wish  to  take 
sdfantage  of  the  nnaTotdable  absence  of 
members  at  a  later  period  of  the  session. 

Mr.  JPonsoiify  confessed,  that  he,  for  one, 
entertained  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  coming  to  the  completion  of 
tbe  measure  during  the  present  session, 
for  in  a  short  time  there  would  not  be  a 
•ufficient  attendance  for  a  satisfactory  and 
final  decision.  Bnt  he  was  far  from 
thinking  that  it  was  not  right  to  proceed 
at  all  now :  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  much  mieht  be  done  though  they 
might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  go  so  far 
S3  to  pau  an  act  of  parliament  binding  on 
til  parties*  There  was  one  most  material 
Gomideration  which  did  not  appear  to  ha?e 
been  sufficiently  attended  to,  aiid  that  was, 
tbe  proposition  to  allow  the  exclusive 
trade  to  the  Company  for  twenty  years 
more*  Now,  he  confessed,  that  of  all  the 
propositions,  none  appeared  to  him  so 
doubtful  as  that,  for  even  though  he 
might  be  disposed  to  think  it  right  to  re* 
new  the  charter,  yet  he  might  object  to 
tbe  term  of  20  yean.  This  be  merely 
mentioned  in  order  to  bring  it  under  tbe 
minds  of  gentlemen,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  any  positive  opinion.  If 
tbe  noble  lord  had  resolyed  to  proceed  this 
lessioo  to  the  completion  of  the  measure, 
tbe  looner  be  began  the  better  for  his  own 
porpose. 

Lord  CaaUcrea^  said,  that  the  further 
disposal  of  the  question  depended  so  much 
spoQ  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  say  more  than  that 
he  conceived  the  sooner  they  approached 
tbe  sabject  the  belter.  It  would  be  no 
flnall  progress  if  they  did  no  more  than 
onderstand  each  other,  and  sift  the  ques- 
tion to  the  bottom.  He  could  assure  the 
House  and  the  Company,  that  if  he  re* 
listed  delay,  it  did  not  proceed  from  any 
Qncandid  wish  on  his  part  to  decide  has- 
tily against  the  interesu  of  the  Company ; 
but  solely  that  they  might  make  some 
progress  in  the  discussion.  The  noble 
lord  then  repeated  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
better  to  begin  by  discussing  the  second 
Resolution,  leaving  out  the  concluding 
words  which  had  a  reference  to  time  ;  and 
ifter  the  opinion  of  the  Honse  had  been 
ttcertained  on  the  two  great  branches  of 


the  question,  the  China  and  India  trade, 
they  could  more  conveniently  apply  them- 
selves to  tbe  details.  That  was  the  course 
he  had  in  contemplation,  and  as  he  be- 
Ireyed  that  unless  the  House  turned  their 
backs  on  the  measure,  the  sooner  they 
were  in  the  committee  the  better,  be  should 
persist  in  moving.  That  the  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair. 

Mr.  Abercromby  RtMuon  said,  that  his 
only  reason  for  wishing  a  short  delay  was, 
that  a  most  material  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  third  Resolution.  It  went  to 
establish  a  system  of  licences  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  as 
that  system,  even  in  cases  of  necessity, 
was  injurious,  he  trusted  that  it  would 
hardly  be  adopted  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  India. 

Lord  CkiMtlertagh  had  no  objection  to  say, 
that  if  the  hon*  directors  did  not  wish  e 
discussion  on  the  third  Resolution  for  the 
present,  he  was  not  disposed  to  press  it. 

General  Gaacoyne  said,  that  as  the  ad« 
Tocates  of  the  Company  sought  a  different 
ground  of  delay  erery  day,  the  sooner  the 
House  proceeded  tbe  better. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  the 
Committee :  Mr.  Lushington  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  that  the  C6m* 
mittee  should  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  Resolution,  which  respected 
the  continuance  of  the  China  trade  to  the 
East  India  Company.  He  suggested  this 
mode  from  a  conviction  that  the  Commit- 
tee, when  in  possession  of  the  particulars 
connected  with  that  trade,  and  with  the 
relatiye  situation  of  the  Company,  would 
be  better  enabled  to  come  to  a  full  and 
mature  discussion  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject. If  any  other  course  were  pursued, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  House  would 
entertain  the  consideration  of  generalities 
without  any  essential  or  particular  benefit. 
He  should,  therefore,  move  the  second 
Resolution  in  the  first  instance,  leaving 
out  the  words  of  reference  as  to  the  period 
of  time  during  which  the  Company  was 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  privilege.  He 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  his 
views  of  the  subject  in  this  respect,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  unnecessarily  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  Committee  in  reca- 
pitulating his  arguments ;  for  there  would, 
both  with  regard  to  the  second  Resolution, 
and  to  others,  be  many  occasions  of  con- 
sidering ibem  at  length,  of  proposing  such 
alterations  as  might  seem  expedient,  and 
of  suggesting  amendments  upon  all  ef 
them  respectively. 
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Mrt  J.  Smith  expressed  bis  opinion,  that 
the  best  plan  for  the  noble  lord  to  pursue* 
woald  be  to  adhere  to  the  measure  as  it 
originally  presented  itself  to'  the  House. 
He  thought  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
consider  the  trade  of  Chipa  separately 
from  the  trade  of  India.  They  were*  in 
&ct,  so  very  intimately  involved  and  con- 
nected, that  to  enter  into  a  separate  dis- 
cussion, would  bat  lead  to  intricacies  and 
perplexities  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
disentangle. 

Sir  Jd&n  Newport  objected  to  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  of  beginning 
"wito  the  second  Resolution.  It  would  be, 
in  reality,  to  prefer  the  consideration  of  a 
part  to  that  of  the  whole — to  neglect  a 
greater  for  a  minor  point.  The  first  Re- 
solution was,  in  truth,  that  open  which 
depended  all  the  arguments,  all  the  evi* 
dence,  whether  for  or  against  the  East 
India  Company's  claims,  which  could  be 
produced.  The  Committee  were  called 
vpon,  in  the  first  instance,  to  decide  whe* 
ther  there  should  or  should  not  be  a  mo« 
nopoly.  Unless  that  most  material  point 
were  settled,  it  would  be  altogether  idle 
and  absurd  to  proceed  to  minor  considers* 
tions.  Under  this  impressiony  he  thought 
it  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  agree 
to  the  noble  lord's  suggestion;  and  he, 
therefore,  begged  leave  to  press  the  abso- 
lute  necessity  of  considering  the  first  Re* 
solution.  Were  the  Committee  to  act 
otherwise,  be  was  persuaded  their  con« 
duct  would  be  attended  with  a  very  con- 
siderable loss  of  time ;  and  that  the  ques- 
tion which  most  peculiarly  called  for  de- 
cision, would  be  left  in  a  precarious  and 
dottbtfiil  sute. 

Mr.  BathMTst  contended,  that  it  would, 
m  every  point  of  view,  be  more  suitable 
to  the  objects  before  the  Committee  to 
take  the  second  Resolution  into  their  con- 
sideration. As  the  second  related  to  the 
continuance  of  the  China  trade  to  the 
Company,  and  the  third  Resolution  to  the 
extension  of  the  trade  to  the  out-ports,  it 
was  evident,  that  in  these  two  were  com- 
prehended all  the  great  ends  which  were 
lo  be  gained  by  tbe  proposed  discussion. 

Mr.  OmRMiry  without  wishing  to  suggest 
mny  sentiment  upon  the  general  question, 
as  it  related  to  the  interests  of  the  empire 
xt  large,  or  to  the  interesu  of  the  East  In- 
dim  Company,  or  aa  it  might  be  supposed 
to  involve  and  combine  them  botb—tbonght 
h  much  better,  as  a  nide  to  ikt  Commit- 
tee, that  there  should  be  a  leading  propo- 
sition, a  grand  principle  laid  down  lor  tbe 
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conduct  of  the  House.  It  ahoold,  in  fact, 
be  understood  plainly  and  onequivocally, 
that  there  did  exist  a  Company  with  cer- 
tain privileges,  authoritie«,  and  immunities* 
whether  of  trade  or  government,  before 
the  particularities  which  might  be  claned 
under  privileges,  authorities  and  immDoi* 
ties,  came  to  be  discussed.  Until  soch  a 
principle  was  admitted  and  recognised,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  House  could  mske 
any  way  in  the  question  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration.  Withoot 
such  a  proposition,  many  minor  poiou 
might  be  gone  into,  many  subordinate  to- 
pics might  be  started, — ^but  still  the  want 
of  a  clear  guide,  a  certain  criterion,  woald 
be  materially  felt  in  the  further  progren 
and  subsequent  stages  of  tbe  proceeding!  of 
tbe  House.  The  second  Resolution  indeed 
slated,  that  the  China  trade  was  to  be  con* 
tinned  to  the  East  India  Company ;  bot 
was  it  defined  how  that  Company  wsi  to 
be  constituted,— how  it  waa  to  be  gifted, 
either  with  commercial  or  political  poweni 
—what  its  privileges  and  immunities,  either 
of  government  or  of  trade,  were  to  be^ 
Not  a  single  point  of  all  these  material 
considerations  was  settled,^-no :  not  ereo 
suggested ;  and  yet  the  Committee  were 
called  upon  to  agree  to  a  resolution  grant* 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  China  trade  to 
a  Company  of  whom  they  knew  nothing, 
— M)f  whose  powers  and  righta  tbey  bad  no 
fixed  standard,*— and  whrch  Company, 
when  in  the  possession  of  the  China  trade, 
might  be  precluded  from  the  beneficial 
and  salutary  exercise  of  it,  by  some  sub- 
sequent regulation  affecting  their  imperial 
government,  or  their  independent  com* 
merce  in  another  quarter.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  never  consent  to  grant  tbs 
China  trade  to  any  Company  not  posse»« 
ing  tbe  trade  of  India.  He  should  nor, 
however,  take  up  and  urge  the  grant  of  a 
term  of  20  years  to  the  Company,  bi2t  be 
merely  was  desirous  that  the  Committer 
should  have,  what  appeared  indispenssbly 
requisite,  an  affirmation  or  negation  oi  tbe 
East  India  Company's  existence.  He  could 
not  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  the  House 
would  enter  into  a  variety  of  details  and 
subordinate  topics,  which  actually  depend* 
ed  upon  tbe  affirmation  or  negation  of  tbst 
question.  The  Committee  would  not,  be 
was  convinced,  forget,  that  the  trade  to 
China,  or  to  India,  was  not  the  sole  object 
for  their  consideration.  They  bad  to 
enter  into  a  review  of  the  Company^ 
rights  and  claims  in  iheii;  political  caps* 
city.    In  that  capacity  many  important 
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topics  strongly  suggested  themselves,  and 
as  none  of  these  were  alladed  to,  and  as 
that  great  Company  was  not  mentioned  as 
possessing  go?erning  powers,  and  as  being 
the  governing  instrument  of  India,  it  was 
undeniable  that  (hose  who  held  such  an 
opinion  coald  have  no  means,  no  opportu* 
nity,  in  the  course  of  discussing  the  second 
and   third  Resolutions  only,  of  affirming 
that  opinion,  and  supporting  it  by  the  ar- 
guments which  they  might  be  enabled  to 
bring  forward.     He  liras  therefore  justifed 
in  expressing  his  opinion,  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  act  altogether  more  consis- 
tently by  setting  out  with  the  consideration 
of  the  first  Resolution,  omitting,  perhaps, 
a  few  things,  and  by  deciding  at  once,  as 
a  necessary    preliminary,    whether    the 
Company  was  to  exist,  with  all  its  impe- 
rial rights  and  capacities  ?     How  was  the 
trade  to  China  to  be  continued  according 
to  the  second  Resolution,  to  which  the 
noble  lord  wished,  in  the  very  first  in- 
itaoce,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the, Com- 
mittee ?     It  was  left  for  the  Committee  to 
decide,  indeed,  that  it  was  to  be  continued 
to  the  East  India  Company;  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  that 
Company,  to  the  nature  of  its  powers  and 
privileges,  and  to  its  commerce  either  with 
India,  or  with  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
the  Committee  could  form  no  opinion,  for 
they  bad  no  information,  no  guide,  no  dis- 
tinct statement,  no  specific  grounds.    To 
entertain  the  second  Kesolution,  would  be 
to  beffin  where  the  Committee  ought  to 
end;  for  while  it  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company  the  continuance  of  the  privilege 
oftrade  to  China,  it  left  undefined  the  pri* 
Alleges  and  immunities  of  the  Company, 
without  a  certain  and  precise  knowleage  of 
which  the  very  trade  so  granted  might 
nor  only  be  prejudicial  to  the  Company  ; 
bnt  highly  dangerous  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire.    Were  the  noble  lord's 
•uggestion   entertained,    the    Committee 
Would  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  a  subordi- 
■ate  topic,  without  any  allusion  to,  or  no- 
tice whatever,  of  the  East  India  Company, 
?■  *gireat  political,  or  a  great  commercial 
body.    Yet  these  formed  questions  of  a 
«»tnre  very  distinct  in  their  respective 
^cwi.  Although  blended  and  interwoven, 
mey  could  not,  as  a  whole,  be  separately 
coniidered  in  their  effect  and  operation 
?Poa  the  British  empire  in  India,  and  the 
lateresu  >md  prosperity  of  the  state  at 
homt.    Were  the  Company  to  be  divested 
Of  their  possessions  in  India,  he  would  ask, 
w  what  qao,  to  what  purpose,  would  it 


tend,  to  grant  them  the  ezcldsive  trade  to 
China  \  With  this  feeling,  and  these  sea- 
timenU,  he  thought  the  first  Resolutiofi 
wairthat  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Com« 
mittee  ought  to  be  directed  in  the  first'in- 
stance,  as  the  great  ground-work  of  their 
subsequent  proceedings,  and  the  just  and 
natural  cause  of  all  the  effects  that  were 
to  follow.  So  far  he  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  proceeding ;  and  he  const* 
dered  that  in  bringing  forward  the  first  1^ 
solution,  the  real  objects  for  the  consideea- 
tion  and  decision  of  the  Committee  would 
be  fairly  attained. 

Lord  CoMikrea^h  thought,  notwithstand- 
ing the  observations  made  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  Resolution  was  so 
very  general  as  to  define  nothing,  and  that 
it  might,  if  entertained,  leave  the  whole 
question  to  be  afterwards  discussed.  The 
general  debate  would  in  reality  range 
under  the  second  Resolution,  and  the 
words, '  for  a  firther  period  of  time  to  be 
limited'  might  be  substituted,  instead  of  20 
years.  He  did  not,  however,  wiihto  press 
nis  proposition  upon  the  Committee* 

Mr.  Cnnnxng  replied,  that  the  argomenta 
he  had  employed  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  noble  lord's  remarks. 

Lord  Casilereagh  observed,  that  although 
he  was  by  no  means  a  convert  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  arguments,  he  was  ready 
to  concur  in  adopting  any  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  might  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  House.  He  therefore,  should  move 
the  first  Resolution :  namely, 

''  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  the  privi- 
"  leges,  authorities,  and  immunities  grant- 
"  ed  to  the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
"  trading  to^the  East  Indies  by  virtue  of 
"  any  act  or  acta  of  parliament  now  in 
**  force,  and  all  rules,  regulations,  and 
"  clauses  aflfecting  the  same,  shall  continue 
"  and  be  in  force  for  a  further  period  of 
''  time  to  be  limited,  except  as  far  as  the 
"  same  may  hereinafter  be  modified  and 
"  repealed." 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Mr.  Marryat  objected  to  the  Resolution 
as  being  too  loosely  worded,  he  thought 
the  "  privileges,  authorities  and  immuni- 
ties" therein  mentioned,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  defined. 

Mr.  Bruce  rose.  ^  He  introduced  his  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  by  stating,  that 
his  object  was  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee,  in  the  shoi^est  prac- 
ticable manner^the  series  of  events,  which 
had  marked  the  progress  and  actual  state 
of  the  East  India  Company's  affairs  %^  lear- 
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iqg  it  to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  mem* 
bers  to  draw,  from  facts  only,  such  infer- 
ences as  might  enable  them  to  form  their 
opinions  on  this  gieat  national  question. 

If  the  arrangement  of  Indian  affairs,  at 
this  crisis,  led  only  to  the  abstract  ques- 
tion^ whether  an  open  trade,  or  a  regulated 
trade,  would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of 
the  kingdom,  little  more  could  occur,  than 
•rguroents  leading  to  conclusions,  upon 
which  a  speculative  system  of  Indian  af- 
fairs might  be  devised ;  but  if  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  allowed  to  assume  its  true 
character,  whether  British  India,  and  the 
trade  to  the  countries  within  the  Com- 
pany's limits,  could  be  best  preserved  for 
the  public  advantage,  by  adhering  to  the 
•vstem  which  now  exists,  with  such  modi- 
fi cations  as  could,  in  any  way,  consistently 
with  the  preservation  of  that  system,  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  numerous  claim- 
ants for  the  open  trade  ?— K)r,  whether  the  ' 
existing  system  of  Indian  affairs  shall  be, 
at  once,  abandoned  ?  it  would  require,  in- 
deed, very  serious  reasons  to  support  such 
m  measure,  and  will  impose  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility on  those«  who  may  devise  or 
bring  about  such  a  political  and  commer- 
cial innovation.  The  following  subjects, 
Mr.  Bruce  observed,  would  necessarily 
require  attention,  before  any  decision, 
founded  on  fact,  or  on  experience,  could 
be  effected  :~- 

1.  Th^  successive  Rights  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  the  exercise  of  which  they  have 
acquired  and  administered  the  Indian  em- 
pire, and  the  commerce  which  has  been 
inseparably  connected  with  it. 

2.  The  experience  of  more  than  200 
years,  during  which  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  East  Indies,  has 
been  preserved  to  the  realm,  by  means  of 
exclusive  privileges,  notwithstanding  a 
succession  of  attempts  at  partial,  though 
not  equally  great  changes  with  those 
which  are  projected. 

3.  An  enumeration  of  the  Losses  and 
Dangers  in  India,  and  to  the  China  trade, 
which,  he  apprehended,  a  deviation  from 
the  existing  system  of  Indian  affairs  might 
pi:oduce. 

4.  A  fthort  examination  of  the  Soor<;es 
of  the  Applications  for  an  Open  Trade  ;  of 
the  proposed  Resolutioos;  and  of  the  Evi- 
dence subsequently  laid  before  the  Honse 
by  the  (/ouipany. 

Before  en*'  ring  upon  any  of  these  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Btuce  observed,  that  it  was  not 
biH  inientiun  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
re^pt Cling  monopolies,    or    whether  the 
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East  India  system  could  be  classed,  by 
any  man  of  sound  sense,  under  that  unpo- 
pular denomination  ;  because,  howerer 
acceptable  this  species  of  reasoning  might 
be,  to  those  who  are  accustooaed  to  argue 
from  hypothesis  only,  all  that  could  be 
said  on  the  subject,  wouldj  to  men  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs, 
appear  useless,  and  to  those  who  were  re- 
solved to  be  the  dupes  of  their  own  specu- 
lations, irrelevant. 

He,  therefore,  proposed  to  limit  the 
whole  of  the  observations  which  he  had  to 
ofier,  to  the  stibjects  which  he  bad  ena- 
me  rated.. 

In  adverting  to  the  Rights  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  the  exercise  of  whicb 
they  had  acquired  and  administered  the 
Indian  empire,  and  preserved  a  direct 
trade  between  England  and  the  East  In- 
dies, he  shortly  detailed  the  following 
series  of  facts. 

The  Company  were  constituted  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, with  succession,  with  power  to  8c« 
quire  and  dispose  of  property  in  England, 
and  to  acquire  by  purchase,  or  by  treaties 
with  the  native  princes,  such  stations, 
within  their  limits,  as  might  become  facto- 
ries  or  seats  of  trade.  In  explanation,  be 
remarked,  that  this  charter,  like  a  law, 
was  perhaps  better  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  the  events  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  granted,  than  by  the  mere 
letter  of  the  charter  itself.. 

The  connection  between  England  and 
the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  existed  for  ages,  and  had  been 
of  commercial  importance  to  both  coun- 
tries.    When  Charles  5  reduced  the  whole 
of  the  seventeen  provinces  to  his  obedi* 
ence,  he  allowed  the  seven  northern  pro- 
vinces to  retain  many  of  their  civil  xigbts; 
and  as,  at  this  period,  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, of  which  the  queen  was  the  avowed 
protector,  had  made  considerable  progress 
in   those  provinces,  she  secretly  encou- 
raged the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands, 
at  the  time  that  Philip  2,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  absolute  power,  and  the 
inquisition,    in    his    Flemish    dominions* 
These  circumstances  produced  the  union 
of  Utrecht,  in  1579,  and  laid  the  fotiod^' 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  states  ge- 
neral of  the    United    Provinces,   whicb, 
under  the  direction  of  the  first  prince  of 
Orange,  asserted  and  maintained  the  inde« 
pendence  of  the  Dutch.  . 

The  territory  which  the  Dutch  possessed 
was  narrow,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tu 
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mlmml  aMritime  ttranglb,  albrdcd  re- 
•oarcM  that  w«n  uBequBl  to  raiie  Mid  to 
maintsiD  m  force  sufficieot  to  oppose  the 
ermiet  and  fleets  of  Spain.  The  States, 
thereferey  armed  and  equipped  ships, 
^hich  tkiey  ieai  to  the  Bast  Indies,  partly 
with  a  Tiew  of  making  prises  from  tfaie 
Spanish  Portognese  fleeu  (Spain  and  Por- 
togal  being  then  onited  under  the  same 
■overeign)  and  partly  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing resoarces  from  trade,  by  which  they 
might  defend  the  independence  of  Iheir 
ooontry  in  Europe. 

The  success  of  the  Dutch,  in  this  enter* 
priae,  was  oecesmrily  known  to  the  English 
ttticbantt,  who  formed,  in  London,  an 
Aisociation  of  Merchant  Adventurers  ibr 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  and  applied  to 
the  queen  for  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
that  by  their  equipments  and  trade,  they 
might  open  a  direct  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  East  Indies. 

Wiih  that  cautious  policy,  which  dii- 
tinguished  this  wise  soTereign,  the  queen, 
(though  induced  to  listen  to  the  applica* 
tioQ  of  the  Merchant  Adrenturers,  from 
their  desire  to  enlarge  that  maritime  power 
by  which  she  had  preserved  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  crown  agamst  the  Ar* 
niads  of  Spain,  in  1588),  required  a  report 
from  them  oa  the  countries  to  which  they 
proposed  to  trade,  that  she  might  not  in- 
volre  her.->elf  in  contests  with  the  maritime 
powers  with  which  England  was  in  al« 
liauce ;  and,  after  subjecting  this  report 
to  tbe  examination  of  the  celebrated  Fulke 
Grevilte,  sbe  granted  the  charter  to  the 
Liodun  East* India  Company,  the  terms 
^f  which  have  been  mentioned ;  leaving 
thoi  to  her  country  an  example,  that  the 
frant  of  the  charter  waa  founded  on  a 
Pf«vioQB  and  full  examination  of  the  facts 
^  circumstances,  which  induced  her  to 
Accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Association 
^hich  had  solicited  iter  protection. 

Tne  queen,  also,  anxious  for  the  en- 
^vragement  of  the  commerce  and  navi- 
S^tion  of  her  subjects,  and,  at  the  same 
^jQe,  willing  to  confer  her  protection  on 
^*t  portion  of  them  who  had  adyanced 
^ir  property,  and  were  about  to  ad- 
vcDtore  their  Htos,  in  the  undertaking, 
r^ted  them  ezclustve  privileges  of  trade 
wrfifuen  years,  that  she  might  have  op* 
P^anrtiet  lo  ascertain,  by  experience, 
^aether  the  plan  would  tend  to  the  bene- 
w  or  adnntage  of  the  realm.  Hence  the 
^  ofthedittinction  between  the  Charter. 
^  ^ghtsof  the  Company,  and  their  Ex- 
*T*«J^i^ilaffei  of  trade }  Iho  one  mak* 


ing  the  Coanpatfy  a  eorpontfon,  witk  soo- 
cemion,  the  other  conferring  a  temporaiy 
privilege,  which  ^he  crown  waa  to  conti* 
.nue  or  not,  altor  afimiliKi  term,  according 
as  ihe  measure  might  be  found  advantage- 
ous^ pr  not,  to  the  kingdom. 

Tha  result  of  this  wise  polioy  was  jiot 
known  when  queen  Eliaabeth  died :  and 
her*  successor,  James  1,  had  scarcely  aa- 
sumed  the  reigns  of  government,  when 
his  narrow  resourcee  induced  him  lo  grant 
licences  to  Michelboom  and  otbera,to  try 
experimento  in  the  East  India  trade,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  existing  privileges 
of  the  London  Company,  which  be  pro* 
fessed  to  support ;  but  the  experience  of  a 
few  years  convinced  the  king,  that  the  in- 
novation was  dangerous,  as  (putting  the 
losses  and  sufferings  of  the  Londo«i  Com- 
pany out  of  view,  either  of  the  few 
factories  which  had  as  yet  been  formed, 
or  of  their  ships  and  property)  it  threa- 
tened  the  very  existence  of  the  direct 
trade  between  England  and  the  East^In- 
dies ;  and  therefore,  in  1609#  the  king  re- 
newed the  charter  of  queen  Elixabeth, 
with  more  ample  powers  for  acquiring  new 
factories  and  possessions,  and  granted  them 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to  the 
East- Indies  ^  for  ever ;''  with  the  same 
reservation,  however,  as  in  their  first 
charter,  «<  that  should  this  trade  not  be 
found  profitable  to  the  kingdom,  it  was 
to  cease  and  determine  after  three  years 
notice/' 

The  eflect  of  this  charter  was  to  pro- 
duce additional  subscriptions  from  the  ad- 
venturers, and  larger  equipments,  which 
excited  the  jealousies  of  the  Dutch,  who, 
by  this  time,  were  subverting  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  power,  and  establishing  their 
monopoly  of  the  finer  spices  in  the  Banda 
and  Molucca  islands,  and  at  Ceylon; 
which  led  to  those  massacreB  at  Amboyna, 
&c.  which  had  nearly  overset  all  fhe  rigliu 
that  the  London  Company  had  either  pur- 
chased or  acquired  ;  and  it  is  memorable, 
that  this  charter  of  1<I09  was  granted  in 
the  same  year  that  the  truce  of  Antwerp 
was  obtained  by  the  Dutch,  which  fndi* 
rectly  recognised  their  independence) 
and  that  the  masaacre  at  Amboyna  took 
place  nearly  at  the  expiration  of  this  truce, 
when  the  independence  of  the  Sutcs  Ge- 
neral was  reco'gnised  and  established. 

It  is  painful  lo  look  at  the  difficukiet 
which  the  London  Company  had  to  meet» 
during  the  reign  of  the  onfortilnate  Charles 
I ;  tlM>ugti  it  is  only  a  simple  reference 
to  lactt  lo  maotioni  that^  dariDg  ihii 
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period,  the  Datch  power  became  predomi- 
nant  in  the  East-Indies,  and  that  the  king, 
from  his  wantofresonrces,  granted  licences 
to  his  own  sabjeols  (Coorten  and  others) 
to  make  encroachments  on  the  Com- 
pany's trade,  and  to  form  rital  factories, 
at  stations  where  it  was  supposed  the  Com- 
pany had  not  established  seats  of  trade. 
This  association,  from  not  being  under  any 
regular  direction  at  home,  had  nearly 
orerset  the  connection  between  England 
and  the  few  seats  of  trade  which  the  Lon- 
don Company  had  acquired ;  and,  indeed, 
endangered  their  factories,  from  the  then 
powerful  empire  of  the  Mogul  s,  which 
embraced  almost  the  whole  of  the  coasts 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  while  the  con- 
sequences were,  that  these  adTentorers 
themsekes  experienced  the  calamities, 
which  they  had  previonsly  brought  on  the 
Company's  traae  and  servants  I  and 
hence  from  temptations  to  return  with 
some  proportion  of  gain,  they  mingled 
their  trade  with  piracy. 

Amid  the  domestic  calamities  which 
oTerset  the  monarchy,  the  Usurper  was 
folly  aware  of  the  importance  of  extend- 
ing the  naviffation  and  commerce  of  the 
realm ;  but,  having  been  raised  to  power 
by  the  prevailing  disposition  to  innova- 
tion, he,  at  length,  listened  to  the  specula- 
tions for  an  open  trade  to  the  East-Indies : 
yet,  after  an  experiment  of  three  years, 
he  and  bis  council  of  state,  after  a  full 
examination  of  the  London  Company's 
governor  and  cotnmittees,  and  of  the  mer- 
chant adventurers,  decided,  that  the  direct 
trade  to  the  East  Indies  could  only  be  pre- 
■erved  to  the  realm  by  restormg.  their 
rights  and  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Lon- 
don East-India  Company. 

After  the  Restoration,  while  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  experience  acquired  by 
the  extension  of  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom,  during  the  inter- 
regnum, the  righU  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  fully  restored  to  them,  and  the 
attempt  of  forming  a  government  and  trade 
at  Bombay  (to  take  possession  of  which, 
as  a  settlement  of  the  crown,  ceded  by 
Portugal,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  queen, 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and  sir  Abraham 
Shipman  were  sent  out  with  a  naval  and 
military  armament)  terminated  in  the  king 
transferring  the  island,  such  as  it  then  was, 
to  the  London  Company,  to  be  held,  not 
as  a  sovereignty,  but  as  a  freehold  pro- 
perty, for  a  quit-rent  payable  to  the  crown. 

The  king  also  subsequently  granted  to 
the  Company,  by  charter,  i&  lM4j  the 
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island  of  St.  Helena,  in  a  tinilar  tnanncr : 
so  that  now  the  Coaipany  not  only  had 
two  possessions  equivalent  to  fireeholdi 
(Bombay  and.St.  Helena)  granted  to  them 
by  the  crown,  but  by  five  succeaaive  char* 
ters  of  Charles  2,  a  confirmation  of  their 
rights  to  those  seUlemants  which  they  bad 
purchased  ai|d  acquired  in  the  peninsula 
of  India ;  and  a  right  to  embod  v  and  go- 
vern by  martial  law,  the  guards  of  their 
factories ;— and,  by  a  charter  of  king 
James  2,  in  1686/ they  were  allowed  to 
coin  any  species  of  money  usually  current 
in  India. 

The  change  of  government,  in  I68S, 
produced  two  new  events;  one  on  the  re- 
venue of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  on 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The  reve* 
nues,  which  hitherto  had  been  narrow,  and 
not  equal  to  maintain  either  the  alliancesi 
or  the  armies  and  fleets  required  to  resift 
the  general  monarchy  projected  by  Looii 
14,  called  for  loans,  to  meet  the  per* 
manent  interest  of  which,  taxes  were  im- 
posed ;  and  thus  was  created  what  has, 
since  that  period,  been  termed  the  Na- 
tional Debt  The  other  change  wa^.  that 
as  those  loana could  only  be  drawn  from 
an  enlargement  of  trade  and  navitiiiion 
(for  the  plan  of  forming  a  bank  iy  in^. 
landed  interest  failed),  deroandu  were  u^a^k 
on  the  mercantile  interest,  in  general,  and 
on  the  East- In <lia  Company,  in  particular, 
for  a  proportion  of  thune  loans. 

The  Company  offered  700.000/.,  at 
three  per  cent;  but  this  sum  not  beiog 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  a  new  as- 
sociation of  merchants  offered  two  niiilions, 
at  eight  per  cent.,  which  was  accepted. 
The  General  Society  was  accordingly 
formed,  which  was  to  proceed  on  the  piaa 
of  each  stockholder  being  entitled  to  trader 
separately,  according  to  the  amount  of  bis 
subscription.  This  project  was  only  a 
cover  to  the  scheme  of  subverting  the 
London  Company ;  and  what  is  memora- 
ble is,  that  it  was  conducted  by  their  old 
servants,  many  of  whom  had  returned  to 
Europe,  under  feelings  of  disappointed 
ambition.  In  two  days,  however,  after  its 
establishment,  the  General  Society  applied 
for,  and  obtained  a  charter,  constituting 
them  a  new  East  India  Company,  distio* 
guished  from  the  London  Company,  by 
having  their  charter  founded  on  an  act  of 
parliament,  while  the  London  Company 
had,  hitherto,  rested  on  grants  from  the 
crown  only.  Experience,  however,  aud  a 
knowledge  of  the  natives,  favoured  the 
oldiaod  obitrocted  the  new  Company! 
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while  a  eoii?ieti6Q«  in  the  aorerei^n,  and 
thereioU  of  experimenta  abroad^  led  the 
king  to  recommeDd  an  onion  of  thoae  rival 
Companiet,  the  basis  of  which  was  settled^ 
during  his  reign,  and  effected  by  the 
award  of  lord  Oodolphin,  early  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne*  which  formed  the 
existing  *'  United  Company  of  Merchants 
ef  Enghmd  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'' 

From  the  onion  of  the  two  Companies  in 
1707-8,  to  the  peace  of  Aixla-Chapelle, 
ID  1748,  the  chartered  rights  of  the  United 
Company  were  snocessively  recogniaed 
and  extended^  by  a  series  of  acts  of  par- 
liament during  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne, 
George  1,  and  George  2;  for  by  the  Act 
lOthqneen  Anne  (17  J  3),  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  exclusiTO  privileges  of  trade  to 
the  East  Indies  should  be  continued  to  the 
Company,  till  three  yeara  after  the  S5th 
March  1733 ;  and  by  an  Act,  3rd  George 
'^i(1730),  it  was  declared,  that  the  Com- 
pany should  continue  a  body  corporate, 
with  perpetual  succession,  with  a  right  to 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  notwithstanding  the  redemption 
of  their  capital  stock,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  exclusive  privileges ;  which 
eiclutive  privileges  were,  by  this  Act, 
fiirtber  renewed  to  the  Company  for 
thirty nhree  years,  or  till  three  years  after 
the  25th  March  1760. 

This  Act  was  farther  confirmed  by  the 
17ih  George  2,  (1744),  when  the  Com- 
pany's excluaivo  privileges  were  extended 
for  fourteen  years  longer,  or  to  three 
years  after  1780;  they  thus  had  their 
exclosife  privileges  uninterruptedly  con- 
linued  to  thena  for  fifty  years,  or  from  the 
35ih  March  1733,  to  the  25th  March 
1783. 

Seferal  important  events  occqrred,  in 
Ae  long  period  from  the  union  of  the  two 
Conpeuies,  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
P^le,  which  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
tituation  of  the  United  Company's  posses- 
sions snd  trade,  both  in  England  and  in 
^  Eaxt  Indies. 

The  French  power  and  trade,  in  India, 
w«re  rapidly  increasing  on  the  Coroman- 
^\  coast,  while  the  events  in  the  penin- 
•ttia  of  India,  from  the  fall  of  the  Mogul 
^<i  Mahratta  empires,  and  from  the  death 
of  the  Nizam -ul-Muluk,  led  to  the  rise  of 
jfMer  independent  states,  founded  by  mi- 
litary adventurers^  who  were  considered, 
la  Eoi^land,  as  native  princes.  These 
wenis  not  onlv  changed  the  relative  si- 
^^on  of  the  (jompany  with  their  foreign 
<utioii|  and  trade^  but  began  to  hold  out 


temptaUona  to  the  rival  European  compa- 
nies, particularly  the  French  company,  to 
acquire  territory  in  India,  and  to  expel 
the  English  from  their  factories  an^  trade. 
Hence  the  maritime  powera  in  Europe 
were  forming  stipulations, in  treaties,  suited 
to  preserve  the  interests  of  their  respect!  vo 
companies;  at  a  time  when  the  political 
anarchy  in  Hindostan  was  not  understood 
in  Europe :«— the  rights  of  the  Company^ 
therefore,  were  considered  to  be  importaojt 
subjects  of  public  interest,  and  their  ex« 
elusive  privileges  of  trade,  ^he  necessary 
means  of  enabling  them  to  hold  out  against 
the  encroachments  of  their  European  rivals* 

The  rights  which  the  Company  had 
acquired,  by  their  former  chartera,io  ^heic 
factoriea  or  possessions,  were  continued  to 
them,  from  1748  to  1763,  and  were  ex* 
tended  and  explained  by  successive  grants^ 
during  this  period,  viz.  to  erect  courts  of 
judicature,  to  make  distributions  of  prix^* 
.money,  &c.  The  Company's  factdriea» 
during  this  eventful  period,  which,  hitherto, 
had  been  protected  by  small  guards,  wero 
turned  into  military  stations,  and  distinct 
armies  formed,  whose  conquests  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  under  ^neral  Lawrence 
and  colonel  Ford,  and,  in  Bengal,  under 
the  great  lord  Clive,  acquired  what  haa, 
since  that  period,  been  termed  **  British 
India.''  Though  the  Company  were 
assisted  in  making  these  conquests^  by  • 
small  proportion  of  the  King's  forces 
(Adiercron's  and  Draper's  regiments^,  yet 
those  regiments  were  disbanded  in  India 
at  the  peace,  and  many  of  the  officers  and 
men  embodied  with  the  Company's  troops. 

The  situation  of  the  Eaat  India  Com* 
pany's  affairs,  from  1763  to  1784,  from 
the  magnitude  of  their  territorial  acqniai* 
tions,  soon  after  the  peace  of  1763# 
became  subjects  of  parliamentary  enquiry 
and  report.  Exclusive  privileges  of  trade 
had  been  previously  granted  to  them,  by 
the  Act  1744,  up  to  March  25th  )7t{3; 
but  as  an  opinion  prevailed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  public  were  entitled  to  a 
proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  con- 
quered provinces,  and  the  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  considered  them  as  ac- 
quisitions which  their  armies,  aided  by  the 
King's  fleets,  had  obtained,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Act,  7th  George  3,  (1767),  that  the 
Company  should  pay  400,CXX)^  per  annum, 
for  two  years,  to  the  public,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  consolidate  the  go- 
vernment of  the  territories  which  their 
armies  had  acquired.  In  I769>  a  similar 
agreement  was  made  by  the  Act,  9th 
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George  S»  by  which  the  tenteriel  mttfA^ 
•itioiif  were  to  remain  with  the  Company* 
for  a  farther  term  of  five  yeart«  on  paying 
to  the  public  the  torn  of  400,000/.  per 
annum. 

In  1773»*  however*  the  Company* 
being-  pnder  cooiiderable  pecoiliary  dif* 
ficnltiee*  were  obliged  to  apply  to  parlia- 
ment for  a  loan  of  1*400,000/. ;  and  it  was 
agreed*  by  the  Act,  I3tb  George  3,  that 
the  pablic  thoold  forego  their  claim  to 
any  participation  in  the  territorial  revenuei 
till  such  time  as  this  loan  should  be  repaid 
and  the  bond  debt  of  the  Company  reduced 
to  a  specified  sum. 

The  Company,  in  1779*  having  fully 
repaid  this  loan*  and  reduced  their  bond 
debt  to  the  specified  sum,  it  was  agreed* 
by  the  Act,  19ih  George  3*  that  the  terri- 
torial Bcqoititions  should  be  continued  to 
them  for  one  year  longer*  or  till  the  5th  of 
April  1780*  wiihout  paying  any  compen« 
sation  to  the  public;  and  in  this  Act* 
the  clause*  "  saving  the  rights  of  the 
crown*  and  of  the  Company,^'  was  first  in- 
troduced. Previously  to  the  expiration 
of  thiS'  last  Act*  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  continue  the  territorial  acquisitiops  in  the 
possession  of  the  Company,  for  one  year 
longer*  or  to  the  5th  April  1781*  which 
was  accordingly  enacted  by  the  Act, 
90th  George  3,  (1780);  but  no  compensa- 
^  tion  was  paid  by  the  Company  to  the 
public  for  the  same. 

The  Company's  exclusive  privileges  of 
trade*  granted  under  the  Act  1744*  being* 
et  this  time*  nearly  expired*  they  peti- 
tioned parliament  for  a  renewal  thereof; 
and  ^having  agreed  to  pay  to  the  pu)ilic 
the  sum  of  400,000/.  in  discharge  of  all 
claims  in  respect  of  the  territorial  acqoisi- 
tlons^  up  to  the  1st  of  March  1781,  it  was 
enacted*  by  the  Act  21st  Georgps  3,  (1781*) 
that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  should 
he  renewed  to  the  Company*  till  March  ist 
1794,  and  that  the  territorial  acquisitions 
should  remain  with  them  deripg  the 
same  period*  wiihout  making  sny  addi- 
tional payments  to  the  public  for  them. 
In  this  Act*  the  clause  is  again  introduced, 
"  that  nothing  therein  contained  should 
extend  to  prejudice  or  affect  the  rights  or 
claims  of  the  public*  or  of  the  Company, 
respecting  the  said  territorial  acquisitions 
or  revenues.'' 

*  A  full  account  of  the  several  proceed- 
ings in  parliament,  in  1773*  relating  to  the 
a&irs  of  the  But  India  Comf^ny,  will  be 
found  in  the  17th  Volume  of  the  new  Par- 
liamentary History  of  England. 
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An  important  chaoge*  bovvtiwiv  was  in* 
trodueed  in  1784*  and  whksb  ham  been 
continued  to  the  present  lime,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Compnny'a  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs ;  or  allowing  the  admi- 
nistration* ae  well  as  the  trade^  to  continos 
with  the  courts  of  directors  suid  proprie- 
tors* but  cQustituting  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  affairs  of  India,  with  powen 
to  superintend  their  politinsil*  ftMBcial* 
and  military  operations*  and  leaving  the 
management  of*  their  commerce  to  the 
directors*  as  the  representativea  of  that 
body*  whose  property*  or  stock,  raider  its 
various  amounts,  had  created,  preoerved* 
and  brought  the  East  India  trade  to  iu 
existing  magnitude  and  importance* 

The  mterests  of  the  East  Ind  i#  Company, 
domestic  and  foreign*  from  1784  to  the 
present  time,  as  far  as  regarded  the  mixed 
administration  of  their  a&irs*  at  hcMse,  by 
the  court  of  directors,  and  by  the  l»oara 
of  commiuioners*  remained  nearly  in  the 
same  situation,  till  the  passing  of  tiie  Act* 
1703*  which*  like    the  preceding    Act* 
waved  the  question  of  the  respective  rights 
or  claime  of  the  public,  and  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  the  territorial  acquisitions*  and 
revenues*  yet  lelk  them  in  posse wion  ef 
the  Company.    It  is  memorable*  on  this 
occasion*  that  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Company*  and  the  claims  of  thoee  wbe 
wished  to  participate  in  the  trade*  were 
fully  examined*  before    the    resolutions 
were  formed*  on  which  the  Act  was  to 
proceed  :-«the  claims  from  the  proprietort 
of  mines  in  Cornwall*  from  Exeter*  from 
Manchester*  &c.  were  sent  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board*  to  the  chairman*  and 
explanations  received  from  the  committee 
of  correspondence : — the  resolutioiu  wefe 
then  sent  to  the  directors*  and  communi' 
cated  to  the  court  of  proprietors,  and  tbeo 
finally  returned  to  ministers,  and  by  them* 
brought  forward*  as  the  basis  of  the  act  of 
parliament. 

Several  events  had  occurred  in  Indie> 
which  reauired  that  a  considerable  pro* 
portion  ot  his  Majesty's  military  forces 
should  be  stationed*  permanently*  in  the 
East  indies.— The  restoration  of  tfi* 
French  settlements,  at  the  peace  of  1789* 
had  again  given  an  0|pportunfty  to  tbst 
restless  government,  to  aiiempt*  doriag 
the  war  which  followeH  in  Europe*  to 
excite  commotionf  among  the  naiire 
chiefs*  that  menaced  the  safety  of  the 
provinces  which  the  Company  had  ac- 
quired* at  the  peace  of  1763 ;  and  thoegh 
it  is   umwcessary   to  describe    evtoi^ 
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whioh  liTft  in  every  omd's  vecollMSlnNi,  it 
ii  kDpottlble  nei  to  lelbr  to  the  able  policy 
of  the  Teoerabie  Mn  Hiitingi^  and*  ef 
lord  Comwallisp  and  to  the  energy  and 
wiadooi  of  the  marqait  Welle»ley,  whioh 
tended  to  conArm  the  Bnglish  provincei  in 
tbefr  allegtanoei  to  eapel  the  French, 
and  to  eetnbliab  the  paramennt  power  of 
Brhein  in  the  peniniula  of  India. 

In  the  eottfie  of  the  wars,  daring  thii 
period,  which  were  sopported  chiefly  by 
the  rctoorcee  of  the  Company,  cooqnei la 
were  made  jointly  by  their  armies,  and  by 
the  King's  troops.  A  politicat^  chaR|e, 
i}ot*e?er,  took  place  in  the  coaniries 
wiihin  the  Company's  limits;  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceyloo,  the  Faench 
islands,  and  recently  the  Datch  islands, 
bate  been  placed  ender  the  crown,  while 
the  trade  to  them  has  been^  in  a  great 
measure  conducted  by  the  Company. 

From  the  whole  of  these  events  and 
facts,  regarding  the  charters  granted  to 
ibe  London  and  to  the  English  Company, 
and  the  charter  to  the  United  Company, 
extended  and  eaplained  by  a  series  of 
acto  of  parlrament,  it  followB,  that  the 
**  permanent  rights  of  the  Company  are, 
to  be  a  body  corporate,  with  soccession; 
to  percbase  and  alienate  lands  in  Britain ; 
to  form  setllementa,  boild  forts,  appoint 
goremors,  coin  money  in  India,  erect 
ooorts  of  jodicatnre,  and  raise  and  main- 
tain forces  in  India ;  and  to  tra^e  to  the 
Bist  Indies  on  a  joint  stock,  though  their 
sachNive  pHrileges  of  trade  shoaM  cease 
asd  determine  f*  and  their  exclneive  pri- 
vileges of  trade  were,  by  the  Aet  1793,  so 
far  accommodated  to  the  demands  of  the 
private  merchants,  as  to  aflR>rd  them  a 
proportion  of  tonnage  for  their  imports- 
^^  eiports,  in  the  Company's  fleets, 
witboQi  incarrtng  the  risks  of  ilKctt  trade 
to  foreign  countries,  or  of  smuggling,  by 
■"^mg  the  exports  and  imports  subject 
to  Ibe  regulations  at  the  India  House, 
*Bd  to  the  eovemments  of  the  Company 
•broad.  .  ^ 

Tbe  question,  therefore,  that  is  now  to 
bf  decided  is,— whether  the  Permanent 
f*8^ts  of  the  Company  can  be  Uken 
^'^  tbem;  and  if  this  can  be  done, 
vjetber  tbey  have  not  a  legal  and  equit- 
•sle  right  to  reirnbursement  far  the  im- 
2^  iams  which  the  acquisition  of  them 
''••jost,  for  more  than  two  centuries  ?    - 

Mr.  Brace  next  requested  the  attention 
^  tbe  Committee  to  the  experience  of 
*^«  than  200  y^ars^  during  which  the 
^^meree  ef  fireat  Britain  with  the  East 


lodiea^  has-been  preserved  totberealmi 
under  exclusive  piivilegea  of  trader  not^ 
withstanding  a  raccesnon  of  attmnpta  al 
partial  changes 

On  thia  snbjed  he  observed,  tkal  il 
woold  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  circfmi^ 
stances,  that*  the  exckMive  prii^ilegea  warn 
originalljy  conferred  on  the  Company,  to 
eni3>le  the  adventurers  to  obtain  a  ikir  roi* 
turn  for  the  capital  which  they  had  em* 
barked^  for  establishing  a  direct  trade  be^ 
tweeo  England  and  the  Bait  Indies;  next 
to  enable  the  Company  to  enter  into  a 
competition  with  foreign  companies,  and 
to  draw  the  balance  of  the  East  India  trade 
in  favour  of  Britain;- aqd,  lastly,  to 
enable  them,  through  their  trade,  to  rea* 
liae,  for  the  poUi^  the  oonunercial  ad- 
vantagea  and  revenues  which  were  eon«' 
nected  with  \bm  territorial  peasemions. 

The  first  iofringemeni  made  on  the 
Company's  exclusive  privileges,  was  the 
lieencee  granted  to  Michel  bourn  and 
others, "by  king  James  I,  and  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  Coorten,  he.  dnriog  the  reiga 
of  Charles  1,  which  terminated  In  soccef^ 
sive  losMa  to  the  Company's  trade  and 
factories,  in  the  exposure  of  many  of  their 
servants  to  Imprisonment  and  death,  in 
the  ruin  of  the  licensed  individuals  and  as- 
sociations, and  in  the  introdoctien  of  piracy 
in  the  Indian  seas. 

A  second  infringement  on  the  Com* 

Saoy's  exclusive  privileges  took  place 
uringthe  Usurpation,  by  the  merchanV 
adTontuvers,  who  were  allowed  to  fit  out 
large  equipmeals.  Br  the  inlerferencee 
of  those  merchants,  they  not  only  over- 
stocked the  Eastern  markets  with  Eoro« 
pean  connnodities,  and  lowered  the  prices 
of  tbem,  but  raised  the  prices  of  Indian 
produce,  and  brought  goods  of  inferior 
oualityinto  the  European  marloets;  and 
this,  nodwitbstanding  the  strong  hand 
with  which  the  Protector  overcrowd  the 
Dutch,  obliged  h4m,  and  his  council  of 
slate,  to  recognise  the  prindiple  of  pre* 
senring  the  trade  of  the  "£»%  to  the  king* 
doro,  by  restoring  to  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  their  exclusive  privileges. 

An  indirect  attempt  on  the  Company's 
exclusive  privileges  took  place  in  1679-80, 
by  private  English  merchants  fitting  out 
ships  at  Cadiz,  for  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  crews  of  these  interloping  vessels,- (aa 
they  were  then  denomtnatedi)  frequently 
became  pirates,  which  exposed  the  Com* 
pany's  factories  to  heavy  losses,  and  their 
serrants  to  groat  danger,  from  their  per- 
sona and  property  being  seined  to  mako 
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the  lottet  of  the  natives :  hence  Ifais 
project,  also,  was  laid  aside. 

Another  infringement  on  the  Company's 
exclasive  priirileges,  took  place  doring 
the  reign  of  king  William,  who,  from 
being  partial  to  the  Dutch  establishment 
of  several  companies,  formed  the  English 
East  India  company,  in  the  manner  which 
bas  been  described,  with  the  object  of 
creating  a  competition  in  trade,  between 
the  two  Companies;  bat  the  experience 
of  a  very  few  years  saiisfied  this  wise  so- 
vereign, that  by  such  competitioni  the 
East  India  trade  and  factories  might  be 
lost,  and  indaced  him  to  recommend  an 
union,  which  (as  has  been  observed)  was 
eflfected  in  the  reign  of  qneen  Anne. 

The  next  infringement,  in  point  of  time, 
on  the  Company's  exclusive  privileges, 
was  indirect,  arismg  from  foreigners,  com- 
bined with  the  specnlations  of  English  and 
Dutch  smugglers. 

After  the  pert  of  Ostend  was  declared 
a  free  port,  in  1714,  Dutch  and  English 
ships  were  cleared  outj  on  Dutch  and 
English  capitals,  and  opened  a  trade, 
under,  the  imperial  flag,  with  the  East 
Indies,  to  the  detriment  of  the  British 
trade  and  revenue ;  the  evils  from  which, 
formed  the  subject  of  remonstrances  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  of  successive  acts 
of  parliament  to  prevent  smuggling  of 
Indian  produce  into  England. 

Another  infringement  on  the  Company's 
trade,  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Danes  having  factories  in  the  peninsula  of 
India ;  and  so  far  their  trade  was  not  an 
infringement  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Company ;  but  this  suggested  the 
project  of  fittmg  out  ships  at  Copenhagen, 
on  British  capital,  and  obtaining  returns, 
not  from  the  sales  of  the  cargoes  only, 
but  by  Respondentia  Bonds,  ror  money 
advanced  by  British  subjects  in  India, 
bearing  a  high  interest,  and  payable  nine 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at 
Copenhagen ;  a  project  which  diminished 
the  British  re-exports  to  the  North,  and 
produced  a  considerable  smuggling  of 
Indian  goods  into  Britain. 

The  last  infringement  on  the  Company's 
exclusive  privileges  has  arisen  from  the 
French  Revolution,  which  has  involved 
this  country  .in  war  for  more  than  twenty 
vears,  during  which  period,  the  Americans 
have  interfered  in  the  India  and  China 
trade,  as  neutrals,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  charges  of  maintaining  settlements, 
and  have  been  allowed  the  advantages  of 
this  uade,  in  the  vain'hopo  that  it  might 


prevent  their  co-operation  with  France,  in 
Its  revolutionary  wars ;  and  it  ia  certainly 
a  hard  circumstance,  that  the  policy  of  the 
state  should  allow  such  an  indulgence  toj 
our  now  enemy,  and  harder  atill,  that 
their  success,  as  neutrals,  under  this  in-i 
dnigence,  should  be  founded  oo  by  the  pe*] 
.titioners  a|^nst  the  Company,  as  a  reasooi 
for  divestmg  them  of  their  privileges; 
thoush,  in  the  exercise  of  those  privileges, 
the  Company  have  acquired  ine  lodiaai 
empire,  and  preserved  to  the  kingdom] 
almost  the  exclusive  trade  to  ibe  East 
Indies. 

Mr.  Bruce  stated,  that  his  third  object! 
was,  an  enumeration  of  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  losses  and  dangers  io  Indisv 
and  to  the  China  trade,  which  a  deviation 
from  the  existing  system  of  Indian  affairs 
might  produce. 

The  losses  in  India,  he  explained,  migftt 
'be  considered*  both  as  commercial  and 
political. 

The  first  commercial  loss  nnight  be,  that 
the  regular  annual  demand  of  the  Com- 
pany would  be  diminished,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  investments  would  no  longer  be 
an  encouragement  to  the -cultivators  and 
manufacturers  of  Indian  produce.    This 
danger  was  best  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  former  revolutions   in  Ipdia.      After 
the.  fall  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  there  re- 
mained no  seat  of  luxury  and  magnificence 
for  the  consumption  of  the  finer  prodoc* 
tions  of  the  East ;  and  it  was  the  event  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Company's  power, 
that  revived  this  demand  for  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  India :«— the  encou- 
ragement given  by  the  Company/s  govern- 
ments and  servants  to  the  natives,  has 
placed  them  in  a  state  of  safety  .and  pros* 
perity,  unknown  under  the  arbitrary  go- 
vernments to  which  they  bad  been  sub- 
jected ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevented 
the  irregular  and  dangerous,  interference 
of  European  adventurers  with  their  super- 
stitions and  usages,  who,  without  such 
cbntroul  as  has  been  kept  over  them  by 
the  Company's  servants,  might  have  pro* 
duced  an  anarchy  leading  to  the  loss  of  an 
empire,  founded,  as  Mr.  Hastings  termed 
it,  "  on  the  breath  of  opinion." 

A  second  commercial  loss  might  be, 
the  depriving  the  natives  of  that  pecuniary 
assistance  which  they,  at  present,  receive, 
by  advances  of  money  from  the  Company'' 
governments. 

It  is  this  advance  of  money  to  the  na- 
tive cultivator,  manufacturer,  and  mcf' 
chant,  that  enables  them  to  provide  srlii* 
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cks  to  be  ratdy  mt  the  season  of  export, 
and  thus  afibrds  a  regalar  supply  for  the 
British  and  Eoropean  markets  ;--this  do 
private  mercbaot  coold  attempt,  because, 
whether  bis  capital  be  equal  to  such  ao 
undertaking  or  not,  is  not  the  question  ; 
for  the  natives,  from  habit,  have  a  confl* 
dence  id  the  Company's  senrants,  which 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  place  in  stran- 
gers, as  the* private  merchants  would  be» 
Dotwithslaoding  any  regulation  which  the 
wisdom  of  government  might  devise. 

A  third  commercial  loss  might  be,  the 
ioterropiion  of  the  circuitous  commerce  of 
tbe  Company  in  the  countries  within  their 
limits,  which  consists  of  a  count^fy  trade, 
under  regolalious  by  government,  which 
are  fully  understood.  This  arrangement 
enables  the  Company,  though  with  fre- 
quent losses^  or  inconsiderable  pro6t  on 
particular  articles,  not  only  to  supply  tbe 
seferal  parts  of  tbe  peninsula,  but  also  to 
furnish  to  China,  proportions  of  bullion 
and  Indian  articles,  which  have  progres- 
litely  lessened  the  demand  for  bullion 
from  Europe,  which  that  country,  for  many 
ynn,  would  alone  take,  and  which 
foreigners,  particularly  the  Americans, 
are  obliged  to  pay. 

Tbe  last  coro.mercial  loss  might  be,  the 
inleriuplion,  if  not  the  total  ruin  of  the 
China  trade.     The  idea  of  opening  the 
trade  to  India,  but  not  to  China,  must 
have  ariMD  with  those  only,  who  did  not 
advert  either  to  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  tbe  China  markets, 
or  to  the  peculiar  and  impracticable  cha- 
tcter  of  tbe  Chinese  government.    If  the 
trade  should  be  opened  to  India,  and  the 
«icliisive  trade  to  China  be  proposed  to 
be  continued   with    the    Company,   the 
icheine  would  be  found  unwise,  if  not  im* 
practicable;     both  because  the  strictest 
regulations  have  been  established  by  the 
directors,  and  the  Company's  foreign  go<* 
vemments,  to  prevent  irregularities  in  the 
c<wntry  ships  which  proceed  from  India 
to  China;   aod  though  these  regulations 
have,  in  general,  been  efTectual,  yet  the 
Conpui^,  supracargoes  at  Canton  have 
hoea  exposed  to  serious  disputes  with  that 
nogular  government,  in  consequence  of 
occaiiooal  irregularities.    It  wil  I  be  recol  • 
Jetted,  that  the  Chinese  have  established  a 
«»npany,of  what  are  termed  Hong,  or  Se- 
^nty  MerchanU,  who  are  responsible  to 
the  government,  and  that  the  least  irregu- 
ittity  requires  the  person  committing  it 
«V  Iw  seised  and  punished ;  or  if  he  cau- 
^  he  found,  the  puushneot  i|  inflicted 


on  some  other  British  subject  It  is,  there* 
fore,  the  high  character  of  the  Company's 
servants,  for  regularity  in  their  conduct 
and  dealings,  while  they  remain  at  Canton, 
that  has  alone  preserved  the  trade,  and  no 
regulations  that  could  be  established  in 
Britain,  would  be  attended  to  by  the  Chi- 
nese government :  hence  this  most  valua- 
ble branch  of  the  Company's  trade  would 
be  endangered,  if  not  lost.  If  the  free 
traders  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  and  Sunda,  and  to  enter 
the  Chinese  seas,  they  not  only  would 
have  opportunities  of  smuggling  opium 
into  China  (which  is  prohibited  by  tbe 
Chinese  government),  but  could  obtain 
China  produce,  though  of  inferior  quality, 
from  the  junks,  and  find  places  of  deposil 
for  them,  both  in  the  Spice  Islands  (the 
Moluccas  and  Bandas)  and  at  the  pthef 
Malay  Islands,  (Borneo,  Celebes,  '&c.) 
where,  as  in  former  times,  there  might  be 
a  probability  of  piracy,  which  woula  break 
the  connection  established  between  the 
Company  and  the  port  of  Canton,  and 
bring  disgrace  on  the  British  character. 

If  these  commercial  losses  are  probable, 
the  political  losses  are  equally  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  the  allegiance  of  the  na- 
tives, in  the  British  Indian  provinces,  to 
any  form  of  government,  but  that  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  aa 
engrafted  on  the  Mogul,  or  native  esta- 
blishments; and  though  tbe  Company  can 
act  as  feudatories  of  the  native  govern- 
ments, it  would  be  a  difficult  circumstance, 
indeed,  to  find  any  new  body,  subordinate 
to  the  crown,  in  England,  in  which  this 
feudatory  character  could  be  vested,  on 
the  extinction  of  the  Ejst- India  Company  | 
and,  therefore,  though  in  theory,  regula- 
tions might  be  framed  for  this  purpose, 
the  attempt  to  carry  them  into  practice, 
by  force,  would  produce  that  anarchy, 
which  might  terminate  in  the  loss  of  the 
British  possessions. 

The  introduction,  in  the  next  place, 
under  any  regulations,  of  adventurers  nol 
under  controul,  would  necessarily  produce 
colonization.  If  the  plan  be  to  allow  an 
entrance  to  the  Eoropean  traders  to  the 
principal  seats  of  government  only,  the 
impossibility  of  preventing  the  entrance 
of  individuals  into  the  interior  is  obvious, 
and  the  consequences  have  been  fully  esta- 
blished, by  tbe  evidence  before  tbe  House 
and  the  Committee. 

The  greeteiti  and  perhaps  the  nort  ob« 
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mwaM  political  low*  in  the  third  place, 
Would  be,  that  of  dismembering  the  ci?il 
and  commercial  relations  by  which  the 
British  possessions  are,  at  present,  main- 
tatnedj  and  of  alienating  the  attachments 
and  allegiance  of  the  native  military  force, 
hj  which  their  territories  haye  been  lU:- 
qaired  and  are  still  preserved*  The  fullest 
evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives,  the  simplicity  of 
their  habits,  tnd  their  attachment  to  their 
usages ;  and  it  has  been  an  uniform  in- 
struction to  the  civil  and  military  servants 
of  the  Company,  on  no  occasion  to  offend 
gainst  them.  Whether  the  prejudices 
nod  the  usages  of  the  natives,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  people,  accord  with  European, 
or  rather  British,  notions  of  propriety,  is 
not  the  question ;  for  among  every  peo- 
ple, and  in  every  age,  prejudices  and 
nsages  have  been  found  an  over-match 
for  reason,  and  frequently  for  morality. 

The  last  political  loss  would  be,  what  is 
obvious  at  home ;  the  loss  of  an  auxiliary 
marine,  which,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
has,  on  so  many  occasions,  been  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  navy,  and  contri- 
buted to  our  national  safety ;  the  loss  of 
establishments,  formed  at  the  expence  of 
many  millions,  for  creating  and  preserv- 
ing this  marine  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  revenue 
(amounting,  at  this  time,  to  about 
4,500,000/.)  from  the  Company's  trade, 
collected  with  facility,  and  with  moderate 
charges :  and  it  is  yet  to  he  ascertained, 
what  compensation  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people  must  receive,  who  are 
either  directly  employed  under  the  Com- 
pany, or  indirectly  supported  by  the  ex« 
ports  they  send  to  India  and  to  China,  and 
Dy  the  sale  of  the  imports  they  bring  from 
both  countries;  without  saying  any  thing 
brther,  than  by  a  reference  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  East-India  Company,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  twelve  millions  sterling, 
and  subscribed  for,  in  the  year  1793,  on  a 
reliance  on  the  continuance  of  the  Com- 
pany's government  and  trade. 

Mr.  Bruce  next  requested  the  attention 
of  }he  Committee,  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
aoorces  of  t^e  applications  for  an  open 
trade;      on    the    proposed    Resolutions, 

£rinted  by  order  of  the  House,  on  the  22d 
larch  1813;  and  on  the  evidence  aab- 
aeqnently  laid  before  the  House,  by  the 
Company. 

The  first  source  of  these  applieatioM,  as 
hit  as  can  be  ascertained  from  facts*  was  a 
supposed  increase  of  tonnage,  exports, 
awl  ioiperti.    It  baa  beea  asMmod  ai  a 
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&ct,  but  wilhooi  either  oatimate  or  cfh 
denoe  to  support  it»  tbat4he  open  trade  to 
India»  and  subsequently  to  China,  would 
rapidly  tend  to  increase  tke  tonnage  to  m 
indefinite  extent*  It  haanot,  however,  bees 
even  attempted  to  be  shewn,  cither  by  eiti* 
mate  or  evidence,  that  the  ahips  of  the  pri* 
vate«ierchants,  of  350  toaa^  from  the  rim 
Thames,  and  miuch'  less  the  ahips  from  the 
out- ports,  would  eqnal  the  known  touasge 
of  the  Company.  That  they  woold  do  n, 
is  mere  assertion,  and  assertion  by  claiiei 
of  petitioners,  many  of  them -inland,  sod 
none  of  them  presuming  on  any  thing,  bst 
that  the  free  trade  would  extend  tbeif 
shipping  to  an  immense  amoont.  It  bu 
not,  in  the  same  manner,  been  attempted 
to  be  shewn,  either  by  estimate  or  other- 
wise, what  the  amoont  of  the  esporu 
would  be;  for  not  a  tingle  new  ar- 
ticle has  been  specified  as  intended  to  be 
exported.  In  like  manner,  it  has  beeo 
asserted,  that  there  would  be  a  great  in- 
crease of  the '  imports  of  Indian  produce : 
but  if  Indian  manufactures  could  be 
brought  home,  arni  sold  in  fair  compe- 
tition with  our  home  roaiiiifisctures,  the 
free  merchant,  and  manufactureT  houU 
probably  be  soon  as. much  at  variaoce 
with  each  other,  as  they  are  now  uniud 
against  the  East^India  Company. 

Another  source  of  tbesi>  application*  U, 
the  general  right  of  all  Britiah  subjecu  to 
trade  to  all  countries,  subject  to  the  Bri- 
tish power,  or  connected,  by  the  relstiooi 
of  amity,  with  Britain. 

Had  the  territorial  possetaions  of  tbe 
Company  been,  like  our  ancient  Nortb 
American  colonies,  formed  and  maintained 
for  centuries,  by  the  Britith  government, 
and  defended  by  tbe  British  arms,  the  ge* 
neral  right  of  British  subjecu  to  trade  to 
them  would  be  undeniable ;  bjjtihe  Indian 
possessions  do  not  come  under  this  de- 
scription, for  the  ancient  factories  of  tbs 
Company  were  purchased,  or  acquir^i 
by  cessions  from  the  native  powers,  for 
valuable  considerations.  It  is  little  more 
than  half  a  century  since  the  Indian  poi- 
sessions  were  conquered  by  the  Compnny  > 
arm«,  and  administered  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
native  governments,  of  which  tliey  were 
the  professed  subordinates:  and  can.sa 
equsil  right  be  asesrted  by  those,  who  ban 
had  no  share  in  embarking  either  their 
property  in  acquiring  such  a  territory»^ 
risking  their  lives  in  preserving  it,  as  by 
those  who  have  ^  actual  Ijf  acquired  *^ 
preserved  our  Indian  dominions  i 

Ob  the  pvopoead  Beaohitiooi,  Mr*  B^*^ 
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obserred^  that  he  mtisl  confine  himself  en- 
tirely to  ihote  which  were  laid  before 
the  Housey  on  the  22d  March,  the  altera- 
lions,  or  additions  to  which,  be  had  only 
beee  possessed  of  for  a  few  hours ;  and 
then  stated,  that  though  the  first  Resolution 
proposed  to  continue  the  Company's  pri* 
fileges,  the  exceptions  to  it,  in  the  sub- 
sequent Resolotion,  so  weakened  those  pri- 
vileges, as  to  render  the  exercise  of  them 
impracticable.  Is  it  lo  be  understood  by 
"  the  continuinoe  of  their  existing  priri- 
leges/'  that  the  Company's  right  of  pro- 
perty to  their  ancient  seats  of  trade,  is  to 
be  admitted,  and  their  claims  to  the  terri- 
torial acquisitions waiTed,as  in  former  Acts, 
sod  that  the  excepUons  in  the  subsequent 
Resolotions,  referred  to  the  trade  only  ? 

2.  That  though  the  exclusive  trade  in 
ttt  isp  by  the  tecond  Resolotion,  to  remain 
with  the  Company,  the  other  China  ex- 
ports (nankeens,  raw-silks,  &c.)  are  not 
ipecified.      If  the  open  traders  are  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to 
the  Spice  Islands,  &c.  they  might  then  in- 
terfere, as  baa  been  stated,  with  the  China 
trade,  and  thus  not  only  all    kinds  of 
China  exports,  but  e? en  tea,  by  illicit  con- 
nections, between  the  eastern  islands  and 
the  coasts  of  China,  might  become  part  of 
their  homeward    assortments,  and    thus 
most  materially  dtmltaisb  the  Company's 
sales,  for  home  consumption,  and  the  re- 
export of  that  valuable  article :   and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  no  provision  is  made,  in 
Any  of  the  Resolutions,  for  the  same  open 
<tles  and  public  competition  at  the  out- 
ports,  which  have  been  carried  on,  with  so 
QQcb  benefit  to  the  public,  by  the  East 
hdia  Company  ;  nor  is  it  specified,  whe- 
ther the  asaal  exports  from  England  to 
China,  and  from  India  to  China,  are  to 
^1  as  at  this  time,  exclusively  carried  on 
by  the  Compliny,  or  not.      Can  any  se- 
curity be  given,  that  the  open  traders,  if 
ibey  are  allowed  to  enter  the  China  seas, 
wtii  not  purchase  Banca  tin,  at  a  cheaper 
J»te  than  they  can  carry  out  the  tin  of 
Cornwall  ?   It  it  to  be  a  provision,  that 
^eyare  to  export  Devonshire  long  ells, 
eyes  at  a  loss;    or  is  that  export  to  be 
g»^en  op  >  and  is  there  any  security,  that 
^be  open  traders  will  return  to  Britain,  and 
»«^  go  to  North  America,  Spanish  Ame- 
"c*»  or  eren  to  ports  in  Europe,  where 
"^^'y  may  lell  both  ship  and  cargo  ? 

^'  That  the  exception,  in  the  third  Re- 

J^'oiion,   which  lays  open  the  trade   to 

"'•  to  such  ports  as  have  warehouses, 

**);!;^ks.  or  bttjns,  or  may  volunteer  the 
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building  of  them,  certainly  renders  Che 
imports  of  the  Company,  from  India,  less, 
by  the  proportion  or  quantity  which  the 
open  traders  may  import  to  the  oat-ports^ 
and  if  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is 
proposed  to  be  employed  in  this  trade,  it 
will  make  the  returns  inadequate  to  pay 
even  the  existing  dividend  on  it. 

4.  That  the  Appropriations  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Revenues  in  India,  by  the  fourth 
Resolution,  (viz.  to  the  payment  of  the 
civil  and  military  establishments  in  India, 
and  interest  on  the  Indian  debt)  can  leave 
but  a  small  surplus,  either  for  investmentj 
or  for  remittances  to  China.  Is  it  in- 
tended that  the  Company  are  to  keep  up 
their  commercial  establishments  in  India, 
when  the  commerce  is  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them  and  the  open  traders  ?  If  so, 
the  proportion  of  trade  which  they  are  to 
carry  on  in  India,  and  the  China  trade, 
would  be  liable  to  the  same  charges,  as  at 
this  time;  though  the  whole  now 
yields  to  the  proprietors  little  more  than 
the  legal  interest  of  money  in  England. 

5.  That  the  Appropriations  of  the 
Commercial  Profits  in  England,  by  the 
fiflh  and  sixth  Resolutions  (viz.  to  the 
payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  debts,  inte- 
rest, commercial  charges,  dividend  of  ten 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock, 
and  reduction  of  the  Indian  debt,  and  Bond 
debt  in  England)  seem  to  be  utterly  im- 
practicable. It  cannot  be  expected,  that 
the  Company  can  pay  even  their  com- 
mercial charges  in  England,  amounting  to 
above  I90»000/.  per  annum,  (including 
22,000/.  per  annum  to  the  Commissioners 
ibr  the  Affairl  of  India)  and  the  dividend 
often  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  their  stock, 
from  the  crippled  trade  to  India,  and  from 
the  profits  on  tea  only,  to  say  nothing  ot 
the  other  extensive  appropriations ;  nor 
can  goTernment  suppose,  that  the  India 
proprietors  will  feel  their  stock  to  be  safe, 
if  it  is  to  be  employed  in  a  commerce  so 
narrowed  and  so  burdened ;  for,  if  they 
do  so,  an  ultimate,  if  hot  an  immediate 
bankruptcy  most  be  the  result. 

0»  That  by  the  eighth  Resolution,  the 
Company  are  to  be  farther  'limited  from 
granting  pensions  and  gratuities  to  meri- 
torious and  deserving  officers,  though  thb 
is  the  only  mode  they  have  left  to  thed, 
of  rewarding  long  and  approved  services. 
It  need  not  be  mentioned,  that  the  Com- 
pany have  no  honours  to  confer,  but  only 
such  rewards  as  they  may  consider  emi- 
nent services  may  merit;  and  if  divested 
of  this  power,  their  servants  would  be 
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left,  in  many  instances^  friendlesiy  or  per- 
haps, in  distress.  If  a  provision  of  this 
description  had  formerly  existed,  the  Te- 
nerable  Mr.  Hastings,  to  whom  may  be 
ascribed  the  preservation  of  the  conqtiests 
of  lord  Clive,  and  who  gave  so  impressive 
a  proof  at  vbe  bar,  of  talents  and  services, 
coald  not,  in  bis  own  elegant  language, 
''  have  received  that  bounty  from  the 
Company,  from  which  he  now  derived 
his  subsistence." 

7.  By  the  Act  of  1795/ the  appoint- 
ment of  governors  and  commandera-in* 
chief  waa  left  with  the  Company,  as  well 
as  an  express  power  of  recall ;  but,  by 
the  ninth  Resolution  (March  22,  1813), 
though  the  appointment,  nominally,  it  to 
remain  with  the  Company,  yet  the  King's 
approbation  is  to-  be  given  under  the  sign 
manual,  countersigned  by  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners;  and  it  is  not 
specified,  that  any  power  of  recall,  in  case 
of  mismanagement,  is  to  be  left  to  the 
Company  :  so  that,  in  fact,  a  cmgS  d*cUre 
is  to  be  issued  to  the  Company  to  appoint, 
provided  the  King  ana  the  president 
approve ;  but  without  leaving  to  the 
Company  the  selection  of  those  persons 
who,  from  long  and  faithful  services,  might 
be  presumed  to  be  best  qualified  to  fill 
those  situations ;  or  the  power  of  recall- 
ing those,  who,  in  Aict,  were  to  be  ap- 
.pomted  independently  of  their  choice, 
and  whom  they  might  find  inadequate  to 
the  discharge  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant duties. 

On  the  subject  of  the  evidence  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  Mr.  Bruce  observed,  that 
though  he  had  attended  the  Examination  of 
the  witnesses,  both  in  the  House,  and  in 
the  Committee,  every  day,  he  considered 
it  to  be  impracticable  to  form  a  just  opi- 
nion of  the  subject,  till  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  had  been  completed ;  nor  did  be 
conceive,  that  even  the  great  lord  chan- 
cellor Bacon  would  have  undertaken  to 
examine  and  decide  on  a  body  of  evi- 
dence, consisting  of  nearly  600  folio  pages, 
in  a  few  hours  :  ail,  therefore,  that  an  in- 
dividual, like  himself,  could  attempt,  was 
to  state  the  following  general  facts,  which 
appeared  to  be  established  by  this  great 
body  of  evidence.  That  the  administra* 
lion  of  the  British  Indian  provinces,  had, 
hitherto,  proceeded  on  a  system  engrafted 
on  the  ancient  native  governments ;  and 
from  the  fixed  character  of  the  natives^ 
had  preserved  the  allegiance  of  our  Indian 
subjects,  and  yielded  a  large  and  perma- 
nent revenue. 
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That  the  regulations,  which  have  hitberi 
to  been  adopted,  by  the  Company,  bad 
prevented  the  indiscriminate  interooars^ 
or  interference  of  British  sobjectSy  or  oi 
Europeans,  in  general,  with  the  prejodicti 
of  the  natives,  in  favour  of  their  ancieaj 
opinions,  usages,  and  manners. 

That,  from  the  fixed  character  of  ftb^ 
natives,  particularly  the  Hindoos,  the  praj 
duce  and  manufactures  of  India  have  bee^ 
found  equal  to  their  wants  and  tbeir  del 
sires;  and  that  the  climate,  and  their  bai 
bits,  afforded  no  prospect  of  aa  increase 
of  demand  for  British  goods;  particularly 
when  it  has  appeared,  that  Brituh  aiiiii^ 
have  settled  at  the  different  presideocics^ 
and  employed  native  workmen,  wrho  caq 
furnish  the  same  articles  at  a  cheaper  rafed 
than  they  can  be  imported  from  witain  j 
and,  in  fac^  that  British  goods  are  chieflyj 
if  not  exclusively,  purchased  by  the  Jaaro^ 
pean  inhabitants. 

That  the  export  trade  from  Grreat  Bn- 
tain  had  not  only  been  equal  to  the  de^ 
maods  in  India,  but  in  general,  ao  fax 
above  them,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  Coos- 
pany,  and  their  naval  officers,  ^o  carried 
out  their  little  investments,  freight  frecg 
and  the  Indian  agents,  were  often  obliged 
to  sell  the  goods  at  and  below  prime  cost. 

That  the  imports  from  India  had,  hither- 
to, notwithstanding  all  the  heavy  dotie^ 
imposed  on  them,  been  equal,  not  only  co 
the  home  consumption,  but  to  the  demands 
for  re-exportation,  though  this  branch  of 
the  trade,  for  reasons  of  state,  bad  been 
materially  injured  by  the  neutrality  al» 
lowed  to  the  American  traders. 

That  the  smuggling  of  cargoes,  by  the 
Company,  on  the  evidence  of  the  first  re- 
venue oncers,  was  impracticable,  as  there 
existed  no  temptation  to  make  the  attempt; 
that  smuggling  had  been  farther  present* 
ed,  by  the  trade  being  earned  on  iu  large 
ships,  with  the  safeguards  of  tha  E»al 
India  docki  and  warehoases;  and  that, 
from  the  lists  of  seiaureSi  the  imuggling 
had  been  chiefly  detected  in  smaller  arti- 
cles, seized  from  the  crews  and  paaaen- 
gers.  * 

That  the  vessels  from  the  out-ports,  of 
350  tons,  either  in  the  outward  or  home* 
ward  voyages,  would  have  greater  facility 
in  defrauding  the  revenue,  by  going  to  fo* 
reign  ports  to  dispose  of  their  cargoei,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  re-ex^rt  trade,  or  by 
smuggling,  in  innumeraole  ways>  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

That,  from  the  positive  evidence  of  the 
roTeane  offiaen  of  evtopii  end  asciie,  the 
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imuggling  of  Inditn  and  China  prodoce 
vill  iocreue,  by  dhriding  the  irade  be- 
;weaiUie  river  Thames  and  the  ont-ports, 
It  which  the  revenoe  cannot  be  bo  effi- 
ciently collected,  as  at  the  tales  of  the 
Bast  uidia  Company. 

Mr.  Brace  concluded  his  observations, 
by  asking,  whether  it  would  be  wise,  in 
the  present  convulsed  state  of  Europe,  and 
sf  the  world,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
British  resources  and  revenues,  to  interfere 
with  such  an  old  esublishment  as  that  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  if  ao,  it  was 
larely  contrary  to  the  practice  of  a  na- 
tion, distinguished  for  resting  all  its  instt- 
totionson  experience,  leading  to  improve- 
ments, not  on  theories  in  politics,  or  spe- 
colationi  io  trade.  The  last  20  years,  he 
abstrved,  had  shewn  enough  of  theory 
and  spccalatioQ,  by  the  events  which  had 
desolated  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  a  most 
crael  event,  indeed,  while  the  insidious  in- 
terferencea  of  foreigners  have  been  unable 
to  shake  the  foundations  of  our  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  institutions  subordinate  to 
iti  if  our  own  innovations  should  weaken 
the  one,  or  destroy  the  other. 

SappoMng,  however,  that  these  evil  fore- 
bodings shonld  be  realised,  and  that  the  i 
Company  should  be  dissolted,  and  their 
trade  annihilated,  the  justice  of  the  British 
gorernment  will   Bure)}^  grant  a  full  in- 
demnity   to    the    EaH-India    Company, 
whose  enterprise,  conquests,  and  adminis- 
tration, have  mcquired  and  preserved  the 
Indian  empire  ;    and  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  shipping  and   establishments  which 
hare  been  formed,  at   the    expence  of 
many  millions,  nnder  the  conviction  of  the 
Mability  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  navi- 
gation of  its  ships  aiid  trade  being  confined 
to  the  river  Thames.    It  would,  to  himself, 
be  a  melancholy  reflection  indeed,  to  have 
Ured  to  see  one  political  and  financial 
error  lose  to  the  country  its  American  co- 
lonies, and  to  be  convinced,  that  the  pro- 
posed ReaolntioDs,  if  passed  into  a  law,  in 
oppontion  to  a  most  full  and  complete 
My  of  evidence,  would,  in  a  short  time, 
probably  lose  its  Indian  empire  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr*  CAorkt  GraM,  jon.  rose  and  said : 
Sr;  in  every  discussion  which  relates  to 
a  change  in  our  mode  of  governing  India, 
the  fim  enquiry  that  naturally  suggests 
i^Mlf  is,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  under  the  existing 
•yitem.  On  this  point  I  conceive  there 
will  not  be  a  dissentient  voice.  It  is  ac- 
i^Mrlcdged  on  all  sides  that  they  are  in 
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a  flourishing  condition,  not  only  as  com* 
pared  with  their  former  situation  under 
the  despotism  of  their  own  princes,  but 
as  compared  with  any  known  standard  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world.     It  is  acknow- 
ledged too  that  they  are  not  only  happy, 
but  in  a  progressive  state  of  happiness. 
If,  then,  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  to 
form  the  basis  of  every  arrangement  for 
the    government   of   India,    a    practical 
statesman  wilt  sorely  pause  before  he  con- 
sents to  endanger  a  system  which  has  so 
completely  answered  that  object.    It  has 
however  been  maintained  that  this  effect 
is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  East  India 
Company,  but   to  the  influence  of  the 
British  government.    It  is  said  that  the 
year  1784,  the  period  at  which  the  go- 
vernment at  home  assumed  the  superin- 
tendance  of  India,  is  also  the  period  from 
which  the  prosperity  of  India  must  be 
dated.    That  seta  is  established  as  forming 
a  grand  line  of  distinction  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  native  subjects,  previous  and 
subsequent.     Now,  admitting  that  there 
was  so  radical  a  change  in  the  year  17 84  ; 
admitting  that  it  is  only  since  that  time 
that  the  condition  of  the  natives  has  been 
improfred ;  still  the  conclusion  deduced 
from  this  admission,  that  the  system  ought 
to  be  destroyed,  does  not  follow.    If  cer- 
tain results  are  produced  by  the  operation 
of  a  copiplex  system,  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  if  any  part  of  that  system  be 
removed,  the  same  results  will  continue  to 
be  produced?    Besides,  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  an  extensive  scale  of  a  whole 
system,  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  harmlessness  at  hast,  if  not  of  the 
efficacy  of  all  its  parts.    If  the  state  of 
India  under  the  united  management  of 
the  government  and  of  the  Company  be 
so  flourishing,  it  proves  at  least  that  there 
is  nothing  so  radically  vicious,  so  insu- 
perably corrupt  and  pernicious    in  the 
East  India  Company  as  we  are  taught  to 
believe ;  since  its  existence  is  consistent 
with  the  diffusion  of  so  much  happiness,-^ 
not  only  consistent,  but  since  it  is  itself 
actually  the  instrument  in  communicating 
these  blessings,  from  whatever  quarter  we 
may  suppose  them  to  originate. 

But  it  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  erro- 
neous to  represent  the  year  1784  as  form- 
ing so  broad  a  line  of  demarcation ;  as  i/ 
then  an  entire  new  order  of  things  had 
arisen ;  as  if  the  principles  of  government 
'applied  by  the  Act  of  1784  to  India,  had 
never  till  that  time  entered  into  the  ad- 
minbtratioo  of  that  country.    Sir^  I  ve&« 
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ture  to  call  this  a  fallacious  representation. 
The  Act  of  ns^,  with  all  its  advantages 
(aad  they  were  many)  was  not  so  much 
the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of 
things  as  the  consummation  of  one  which 
was  already  in  progress.    The  two  great 
measures  which  followed  that  Act>  I  mean 
the  permanent  settlement  of  the  revenue, 
and    the    establishment    of   the   judicial 
system  I  were  not  the  discovery  of  the  go* 
vernment  at  home— they  did  not  spring 
•out  in  full  growth  from  the  heads,  of  the 
administration  of  this  country— they  were 
not  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion 
by  the  unassiated  sagacity  of  the  British 
legislature:— they    originated    in    India. 
They  were  the  fruit  of  a  series  of  exer- 
tions  carried  on  under  the  authority  of 
the  Court  of  Directors — they  were  the 
slpw  result  of  the  wisdom  and  labour  of 
the  servants  of  the  Company*  and .  had 
long  been  advancing  to   maturity  under 
their  auspices.    In  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  intercourse  indeed  with  India,  no  plans 
of  this  nature  were  proposed  ;  no  efforts 
were  made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  we  had  no  territory  for  which  we 
were  called  to  legislate.    The  English  en«> 
tered  that  country  with  no  view  of  con- 
quest;  and  it  would  have   been  absurd 
indeed  to  begin  legislating  for  an  empire 
which  as  yet  did  not  exist  even  in  hope. 
Kven  after  we  were  compelled  in  self-de- 
fence to   wage  war  against  the  native 
princes,  the  idea^  of  acquiring  political  as« 
cendaocy  was  not  immediately  adopted ; 
and  when  it  was,  in  a  manner,  forced 
upon  us,  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
did  not  permit  a  deliberate  application  to 
the    great  question  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  governing  India.    It  was  a  pe* 
riod  of  struggle,  of  suspense  and  anarchy. 
But  as  soon  as  our  dominion  acquired 
some  compactness,  as  soon  as  the  cession 
of  thedewanny  in  1765  in  addition  to  our 
military  power  gave  us  also  the  financial 
jgrisdiction  of  the  provinces,  that  <|uestion 
became  a  serious  subject  of  attention.    It 
is  remarkable  to  observe  in  the  records  of 
the  Company  how  steadily,  though  slowly, 
every  thing  tended  to  bring  to  light  and 
to  recommend  those  principles  which  af- 
terwards formed  the  basis  of  the  measures 
adopted  subsequently  to  1784*.  Even  prior 
to  the  year  1773— the  date  of  the  Regu- 
lating Act,  (which  was  the  first  intern- 
r^nce  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  in  the 
afiairs  of  India)  this  progress  h%d  com* 
menced.    ll  is  especially  to  ba  traced 
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since  the  year  1709,  and  atill  more  parti- 
cularly since  the  year    1771,   when,  tke 
Company  stood  forth  as  devran.     Butnaay 
obstacles  were  thrown  in    the  way  by 
war,  and  above  all  by  the  severe  famine. 
From  1772  the  approaches  to  the  present 
system  were  regular  and  uninteroiitted,— 
and   the  'measures    afterwards  ezec«ted 
were  sketched  out  in  the  TaricMia  writingi 
of  the  servants  of  the  Compaoy.     In  the 
written    debates   between    Mr.   Hastings 
and  Mr.  Francis,  particularly,  the  plan  of 
the  settlement  of  the  revenae  from  land 
(the  main  source  of  revenue  in  India)  is 
clearly  developed.     It  was   fortiHiaie  is- 
deed  thai  it  was  not  resolved  at  sui  earlier 
period  to  carry  into  efiact  any  permanent 
arrangement;  because  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  have  failed   to  be  pre- 
mature.   The  date  upon  which  it  should 
rest,  the  principles  upon  which  it  ought 
to    proceed,    could    not    to     a     shorter 
time  have  been  collected  and   oafolded. 
In  order  to  establish  any  systen*  which 
might  hope   to  be  efficient,   much   was 
previously  required  :  it  was  necessary  to 
exercise  laborious  enquiry,   aktlfiil  com- 
bination,  patience   in    unravel  ling,   iai* 
partiality   in    concluding;     the    records 
of  past  ages  were  to  be  examined ;  the 
important  questions  relating  to  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  sovereign  in  the  toil,  the 
nature  of  the  land  tenures,  the  proportion 
of  the  produce  allotted  to  the  ryols,  and 
other  collateral  topics,  were  to  be  sifted ; 
the  glosses  of  the  natives  were  to  be  de- 
tected;  and  in  the  midst  of  contending 
accounts  and  contradictory  repreaenUtieos, 
the  true  extent  of  the  productive  powers 
of  the  country,  and  the  just  claims  of  the 
various  parties  interested  or  professing  to 
be  interested 9  in  the  soil,  were  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  adjusted.      This  waa  the  tmk 
which  devolved  upon  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  never  was  task  more  ably  ac- 
complished— never  vrere    the  powers  of 
research,  of  discrirainatioD,  of  industry 
more  successfully  called  intoaetion— jm^^ 
were  the  elements  of  legislation,  the  aaa* 
terials  for  national  happiness,  mare  amplp^ 
furnished,  than  by  the  talents  and  a«si- 
dttity  of  these  calumniated  servants  of  tbe 
Company.     It  was  after  all  this  had  beeo 
done  to  their  hands,  that  the  legislatiire 
interfered.     Let  every  praise  be  given,  ss 
it  ought  to  be  given,  to  the'sealoos  exer- 
tions of  the  legislature ;  hot  the  system  «>    \ 
1784  was  in  iu  prominent  features  tb^ 
work  of  the  East  India  Company.     I  ^* 
lieve  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  letter 
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of  inslrocfciooi  which  Mcompenied   lord 
Cornmllis  to  Indiat  was  the  prodticliOD  of 
a  g^tleman  who  had  long  been  io  the 
lervice  of  the  Company.     They  cannot, 
therefore,  be  depriFed  of  the  merit  of  ha?  • 
iDg  contributed  to  form  that  system  under 
which  India  has  now  for  a  succession  of 
years  reposed ;  and  they  formed  it  not  on 
Dirrow,  selfish,  and  temporary  principles, 
bat  on  principles  commercial  national, 
social,  imperial ;   on  principles  compre- 
beading  tne  whole  Tariety  of  reciprocal 
doties,  and  the  whole  train  of  interests 
remote  and    immediate-— thus  they  im« 
planted  confidence  where  before  all  was 
distrust;  fenced  round  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  law,  tliose  in  whose  eyes  till  then 
law  and  arbitrary  power  had  been  syno- 
nimoos  terms;   and  laid  the  foundations 
of  iheir  dominion  deep  in  the  happiness  of 
tbe  low  and  the  prosperity  of  ihe  poor. 
It  is  impossible  to  advert  to  the  wise  roea- 
sates  which  have  been  so  favourable  to 
lodia,  without  recollecting,  and  it  is  a  doty 
sot  to  recollect   in  silence,  how  much 
of  their  salutary  effect  they  owed  to  the 
person  who  was  chosen  to  carry  them  into 
eiccotion.    There  was  a  felicity  in  the 
lelection  of  lord  Cornwallis  for  that  pur- 
pose:   never  was  any  man    more  emi* 
oeotly  gifted  with  all* those  qaalities  that 
contribute  to  form  the  practical  legislator— 
ft  deep  knowledge  of  the  world,  long  ex« 
pcfience,  sound  and  masculine  sense,  a  po- 
litical character  of  unsullied  purit^  great 
perseverance,  a  warm  philanthropy,  Tofti« 
oess  of  spirit  united  with  mildness  and 
limplicity  of  conduct,  a  calm  and  digni- 
fied sobriety  of  mind  which  under  every 
circQuistance  of  success  or  misfortune  was 
troe  to  itself,  and  exempted  him  from  the 
diffictthies  that  harass  and  check  the  march 
of  ordinary  men.    To  these  were  added  a 
peculiar  asodestv,  and  devoted  attachment 
to  the  doties  of  his  station,  and  unwearied 
ftuiety  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  called  to  govern. 

Sir,  1  beg  to  repeat  that  in  the  remarks  I 
<^»  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  just 
ftpphuise  due  to  the  government  and  the 
Kgttlatare  of  this  country,— >I  do  not  mean 
to  iav  that  those  beneficial  resnlu  would 
htve  been  so  soon  or  so  eflfectually  secured 
l^tboat  the  interference  of  the  legislature, 
^tht  contrary  I  believe  that  such  inter- 
l^oce  was  not  only  expedient  buC  even 
^  ttiential;  and  that  some  such  superintend - 
»K  aotbortty  as  that  which  was  vested  in 
'bo  Board  of  Controol  was  required,  to 
gtve  consistency  and  efficiency  to  the  new 


arrangement.  But  I  contend  against  the 
injustice  which  would  describe  the  Court 
of  Directors  as  entirely  unconcerned  in  the 
formation  of  this  arrangement,  which  would 
refuse  to  them  even  uie  merit  of  cordial 
and  useful  co-operation  4n  the  execution 
of  it,  which  in  short  would  represent  them 
very  little  awake  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
millions  over  whom  they  preside.  For 
my  part.  Sir,  having  been  ror  some  thne 
an  assiduous,  though  not  indeed  a  disin- 
terested  witness  of  the  conduct  of  some 
members  of  that  body,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be 
forgiven  for  venturing  to  express  a  de« 
cided  opinion.  Of  other  qualifications 
it  does  not  become  me  to  speak ;  but  if 
the  question  be,  respecting  patient,  labo- 
rious, unremitted  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  India,  then  I  say,  and 
say  boldly,  that  there  are  those  in  that 
court  with  •  whose  claims  no  man  need 
be  ashamed  to  have  his  own  compared ; 
and  I  think  it  neither  fair  nor  equitable  in 
any  man,  however  exalted  may  be  his 
rank  or  character, 'and  however  profound 
may  have  been  his  meditations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  India,  to  trample  on  the  merits  of 
those  who  have  given  to  that  subject  hours, 
where  he  has  given  to  it  minutes. 

With  respect  to  the  various  plans  that 
have  been  proposed  in  place  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  conducting  our  government 
in  the  East,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
speak.  I  shall  merely  remark  that  nothing 
which  I  have  heard  or  read  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  meet  one  difficulty  which 
startles  the  most  sanguine  speculator— I 
mean  the  difficulty  of  safely  disposing  of 
the  patronage  which  is  now  vested  in  the 
Court  of  Directors.  That  to  place  it  me- 
diately or  immediately  in  the  hands  of 
government  would  be  fotaf  to  the  consti- 
tution, is  universally  agreed.  By  what 
means  then  can  the  vast  variety  of  situa- 
tions connected  with  the  Indian  service 
both  at  home  and  abroad  be  filled  ?  Where 
can  this  patronage  rest  without  danger  to 
the  constitution  ?  I  venture  to  assert,  this 
problem  has  not  yet  been  resolved.  A 
plan  indeed  has  recently  been  proposed 
by  very  high  authority  ;  but  I  trust  I  am 
not  guilty  of  any  unwarrantable  freedom, 
if  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  this  plan, 
however  plausible,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  only  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  I 
think,  indeed.  Sir,  that  even  at  first  sight, 
and  before  we  enter  into  any  details, 
there  is  something  inadmissible  in  the  idea 
that  there  should  bo  so  much  public  pa* 
tronage  afloat  in  the  coimtryf  and  that  no 
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pari  of  it  shoald  iall  under  the  controal  of 
ffOTeminent.  I  do  not  of  coone  allude  to 
UM  or  to  aoy  particular  admiDitiratioD, 
but  surely  it  requires  very  little  atteotion 
to  the  ordinary  eoune  of  affairs,  to  see  the 
litter  hopelessness  of  securing  these  num- 
berless places  of  trust  and  emolument 
from  the  influence  of  the  administration 
for  the  time  being,  so  long  as  the  disposal 
of  these  places  is  not  assigned  to  any 
definite  jurisdiction,  but  is  left  at  large  to 
tbe  o^ration  only  of  general  rules.  But 
what  is  the  plan  itself?  It  is  proposed  that 
the  civil  offices  in  India  shall  be  supplied 
from  among  the  young  men  who  hare 
most  distinguished  themiwlyes  in  our  great 
public  schools.  Now  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  this  proposal  would  be  utterly  inade- 
quate to  its  end.  Is  the  selection  to  be 
made  only  from  those  who  have  attained 
the  head  of  their  respective  seminaries  ? 
This  would  be  the  fairest  method;  and  in- 
deed  the  only  fair  method.  Here  there 
would  be  a  public  criterion  of  merit,  which 
would  admit  of  no  misapprehension,  and 
would  effictnally  exclude  all  improper 
influenoe.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  source, 
even  if  the  principle  were  applied  to  all 
the  public  schools  in  the  kingdom,  would 
ba  totally  insufficient  to  provide  for  all 
the  civil  offices  in  the  service.  Then  the 
candidates  must  be  sought  among  those  of 
less  distinguished  merit,  and  that  too  in 
considerable  numbers.  By  what  test  are 
these  to  be  judged  ?  If  yon  once  descend ' 
below  that  highest  degree  of  qualification, 
which  forces  itself  on  universal  notice, 
3rou  must  resort  to  other  criteria,  to  the 
private  judgment  of  the  master,  in  short, 
to  some  private  instead  of  a  public  test. 
Besides,  what  are  to  be  the  facilities  of 
admission  to  these  schools ;  by  what  rules 
are  the  vacant  appointments  to  be  distribut- 
ed ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  here  there  is  abun* 
dant  scope  for  patronage ;  and  that  by  va- 
rious methods  which  it  is  easy  to  imagine, 
this  patronage  would  at  length,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  wielded  by  the  servants  of  the 
crown  ?  With  regard  to  the  military  ap- 
pointments in  India,  it  is  proposed  that 
they  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  sons  of  offi- 
cers who  have  fallen  in  battle.  There  is 
something  generous  in  this  suggestion; 
but  there  is  at  least  one  objection  to  it,  if 
no  other— it  would  occasion  a  very  great 
disproportion  between  the  demand  and 
the  soppl  V  for  such  appointments.  Durioc 
peace,  when  the  casualties  are  few,  (and 
It  is  surprising  te  observe  how  few  uey 
are  in  the  Indian  army)  the  supply  would 
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far  exceed  the  demand.  -In  time  of  wsr 
the  opposite  inconvenience  would  be  felt; 
and  in  tfae  latter  case,  it  would  not  oalj 
be  natural  for  the  administration  to  inter- 
fere, but  it  would  be  even  thetr  duty  is 
fill  up  the  vacancies  by  thtffr  own  autho- 
rity. Neither  therefore  ccMild  the  raili- 
ury  patronage  be  completely  secured  fron 
abuse. 

The  influence  of  the  crown,  however, 
would  not  be  confined  merely  to  the  fint 
appointment  to  offices,  military  and  ciril, 
which  is  usually  made  at  home  ;  it  woold 
extend  also  to  India,  and  make  itself  feh 
through  all  the  gradations  of  service  ia 
that  country.  "Die  nomination  to  those 
successive  promotions  rests  with  the  go- 
vernor general  or  the  oommander  in 
chief;  and  they  would  not  be  nnwilliDg 
to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  administratioo, 
on  whom  probably  they  depend  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  dignitiea.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  may  perhapa  be  ereo 
now  observed  to  occur;  but  the  evil 
would  be  infiqitely  aggravated,  if  the  pol^ 
licity  which  now  prevails,  ceaaed  to  exist, 
and  if  the  checks  arising  from  counterac- 
tion of  difierent  authorities  were  entirely 
removed. 

And  in  what  manner  would  such  a  stale 
of  things  affect  the  natives?  The  efficacy^ 
the  very  existence  dr  the  preaent  system 
of  the  internal  administration  of  India,  de- 
pends, as  I  have  already  hinted,  upon  its 
publicify.  Every  part  of  it  is  open  to  the 
day.  Every  man  who  is  engaged  in  it, 
acts  on  an  elevated  theatre*  From  the 
commencement  till  the  close  of  his  career, 
his  qualifications,  his  merits,  his  claims 
to  adtanoement,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  advancement  resU,  are  matters 
of  general  inspectkm.  By  the  rules  of  the 
service  a  certain  period  of  residence  in 
India  is  indispensible  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  higher  stations.  Merit,  therefore,  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  success; 
and  Europeans  are  rarely  called  to  ex^- 
else  public  authority  over  the  natives  tiii 
they  are  in  some  measure  fitted  for  that 
trust  by  a  familiarity  with  their  manners 
and  prejudices,  and  by  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  studying  their  character.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  natives  repose  with  coofi* 
dence  under  the  superintendance  of  men 
whom  they  feel  to  be  selected  for  tbst 
duty  on  account  of  their  capacity  to  dis- 
charge it.  Thus  loo  has  a  systenr  of  io* 
tero^  polity  been  formed,  which  for  pnrity# 
for  efficiency,  for  public  spirit  and  virtoe, 
is  perhaps  without  m  rival  in  modem  his* 
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tory.  Bai  if  this  system  be  changed,  if 
the  access  to  high  offices  depend  apon  the 
will  of  a  minister,  then  all  that  light  and 
order  vanishes  at  once.  The  groands  of 
promotion  are  found  no  longer  in  labo- 
rioos  service,  in  local  knowledge  and  ex« 
perience,  bat  in  parliamentary  influence, 
io  iDtrigaes  at  home,  in  court  favoritism, 
or  If  in  merit,  at  least  in  merit  displayed 
io  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  not  very 
appropriately  rewarded  by  a  transfer  to 
new  duties  in  untried  scenes  of  action, 
smongst  a  strange  and  unknown  race  of 
beings*  The  rights  and  interests  of  the 
natives  are  neglected  or  misapprehended ; 
tbeir  confidence  is  lost ;  their  happiness 
lacriBced. 

It  is  trae  that  under  any  alteration  of 
ijftem,  the  roles  which  regulate  the  ser- 
Tice,  and  particularly  those  which  annex 
certain  rales  of  salary  to  certain  periods 
ofre$idence,  are  intended  still  to  subsist; 
iod  may  therefore  be  supposed  still  to  se- 
cure the   advantages  which   have    been 
aicribed   to    them.      They  may  indeed 
sobiist;  but  how  easy  will  it  be  to  elude 
tbeir  force.     We  know  that  in  one  tn- 
iUnce  in  order  to  promote  an  individual 
to  a  sitoatioD  to  the  established  salary  of 
which  be  was  not  entitled  by  a  sufficient 
residence,  that  salary  was  reduced,  and 
the  deficiency  wu  made  good  by  other 
means.    In  the  instance  alluded  to,  this 
wu  done  from  the  most  honourable  mo- 
tives, for  it  was  done  by  lord  Cornwallis ; 
bst  the  precedent  may  be  followed   to 
gratify  motives  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion.   It  is  easy  to  conceive  various  me- 
thods, by  which  a  governor  general  and  a 
nioister  of  this  country  might  contrive  to 
CTsde  the  most  positive  regulations ;  re* 
tsining  at  the  same  time  those  regulations 
io  their  code  of  legislation,  and  professing 
to  comply  with  their  injunctions.    Indeed^ 
Sir,  to  say  the  troth,  I  am  inclined  to 
thiak  that   if   the  Company  were   de^ 
•troyed,  the  laws  to  which  I  particularly 
allode  would  not  be  long  allowed  to  retain 
eten  a  nominal  existence.    But  even  if 
thii  were  not  the  case,  their  vigour  and 
efficacy  might  be  entirely  superseded — 
the  lyitem  might  be  ostensibly  preserved, 
^r  it  had  been  deprived  of  its  virtues, 
^  crippled  in  its  operations.    The  ma- 
chinery might  stand  ;  but  the  spirit  which 
g^ve  it  life  and  motion  would  be  extin- 
gQithed.     The  curious  fretwork  of  the 
grotto  might  remain,  but  the  stream  that  fil- 
tered through  its  arches,  and  gave  it  fresh- 
^^  uA  bewtyi  woold  ha? e  ceased  to  flow* 


There  is  yet  another  very  serious  ob- 
jection to  this  plan,  an  objection  which 
applies  intimately  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  empire ;  namely,  that  it'  cuts  ofF 
a  very  large,  I  might  say,  much  the 
larger,-  portion  of  the  community  from  a 
wide  and  most  honourable  field  of  exer- 
tion. The  access  to  employment  in  India 
is  forbidden,  except  to  those  who  have 
entered  early  enough  in  our  public  schools 
to  rise  to  the  highest  class,  or  to  those 
whose  fathers  have  fallen  in  battle..  But 
how  unfair  is  this  exclusion  towards  the 
pumbers  who  do  not  happen  to  be  placed 
under  these  circumstances;  or  who  are 
unable  to  qualify  themselves  by  admissioa 
into  our  principal  public  seminaries.  As 
to  the  civil  service,  there  are  many  parents 
who  cannot  afibrd  the  expence  of  a  regu- 
lar progress  through  those  seminanet, 
many  who  are  placed  in  extreme  parts  of 
the  kingdom^  and  are  thus  prevented.  In 
many  insunces  the  choice  of  this  line  is 
not  made,  and  cannot  be  made  (ill  at  too 
late  a  period  to  go  through  this*  process. 
In  others  it  is  adopted  by  youths  of  ability 
and  spirit,  after  they  perceive  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  interest  of  their 
competitors  at  home,  or  from  other  reasonk, 
they  are  precluded  from  arrivinff  in  this 
country  at  the  eminence  to  which  they 
feel  themselves  adequate.  Yet  in  all  these 
cases,  and  in  other  similar  instances,  the 
qualifications  of  every  kind,  the  know- 
ledge, the  ulents,  the  virtues,  may  be 
such  as  not  only  to  ensure  the  success  of 
their  possessors,  but  to  promote  the  in- 
teresu  of  the  empire.  As  to  the  military 
service,  we  know  that  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure filled  by  the  sons  of  old  familtes« 
more  distinguished  for  respectability  than 
wealth.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Indian 
army  is  the  most  desirable  resoorce  that 
can  be  conceived.  It  has  all  the  qualities 
that  belong  to  the  military  profession,  and 
therefore  accords  with  the  loftv  spirit 
which  these  ancient  families  are  still  proud 
to  cherish.  It  requires  moderate  expence; 
and  leads  to  certain  promotion  and  a  hand- 
some provision  for  life.  Now,  if  this  open- 
ing be  closed  to  such  persons,  the  military 
service  of  their  country  is  closed,  for  the 
expence  and  ibe  uncertainty  of  ultimate 
advancement  in  the  King's  army  eCfec- 
tually  preclude  that  alternative. 

I  say  then,  Sir,  that  the  plan  wbicb  ive 
are  now  consideringi  while  it  professes  t% 
proceed  upon  hostility  to  all  exclusion, 
involves  in  itself  a  system  of  exclusion  the 
most  cruel  and  unjust.    It  is  iuelf  a  mo- 
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nopoly^-^ot  iadeed  of  tradci— bat  of  ho* 
nours,  of  means  of  saccessj  of  noble  daring, 
of  opportunities  and  inducements  to  pa« 
triotiam  'and  yirtoe.  The  effects  of  such 
a  monopoly  must  be  peculiarly  injurious 
to  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  the  boast  of 
our  constitution  that  all  its  offi(;es,  all  its 
honour!  are  open  to  the  efforts  of  honour- 
able ambition.  Every  thing  that  widens 
the  sphere  of  talent,  every  thing  that  mul- 
tiplies the  incentives  to  mental  and  intel- 
lectual enterprise,  tends  to  exalt  the  na- 
tional character  and  confirm  the  na- 
tional security.  And  if  this  plan  had 
been  earlier  adopted,  how  many  able  and 
distinguished  men  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  those  scenes  which  they  have 
illustrated  by  their  wisdom  and  their  va- 
lour. The  names  of  Lawrence,  of  Clive, 
and  of  Coote,  and  of  many  others  in  va- 
rious departments,  would  have  been  un- 
known. Really,  Sir,  I  hope  that  parlia- 
ment will  never  lend  its  sanction  to  such 
a  proposal ;  will  never  consent  to  raise  an 
impassalfle  fence  round  those  lists  of  glory ; 
nor  pronounce  so  fatal  an  interdict  against 
the  aspirings  of  youthful  genios.  - 

The  education  of  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  preside  over  our  subjects  in  that 
remote  territory,  is  indeed  a  point  of  vital 
importance.  To  this  point  accordingly 
the  Company  has  given  its  most  anxious 
attention;  upon  principles  and  with  a 
success  which  have,  I  believci  secured 
general  applause.  I  have  been  not  a  little 
surprised  at  an  attack  which  has  recently 
been  made  in  another  place  upon  the 
East  India  College  at  Hertford— an  attack, 
however,  which  has  had  the  eflfect  of 
drawing  a  most  satisfactory  reply  from  one 
of  the  professors  of  that  institution,  Mr. 
Malthus.  I  will  not  now  repeat  what  he 
has  so.  successfully  stated  ;  but  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  the  House  to 
that  able  and  triumphant  refutation. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  there 
is  somethinff  monstrous  in  the  union  of  the 
political  and  commercial  functions,-— this 
charge  rests  upon  the  authority  of  a 
great  master  in  political  learning.  But  it 
is  a  little  curious  to  observe,  how  this 
charge  has  shifted  its  ground  since  it  was 
first  made.  Dr.  Smith  objects  to  the  union, 
because  the  political  part  of  the  character 
must  suAer.  The  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany as  merchanu  will  supersede  their 
c^ty  as  sovereigns.— -His  disciples,  how- 
ever, take  precisely  the  reverse.  The 
merit  of  the  Company  as  sovereigns  they 
admit,  and  indred  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  j 
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denied ;  but,  driven  from  that  post,  tbey 
now  discover  that  it  is  the  mercantile  cha^ 
racter  which  must  be  injured  by  the  impe- 
rial ;  these  public-spirited  traders,  it  seemi, 
and  it  is  a  grievous  accusation,  sacrifice 
their  interests  as  merchants  to  their  duly 
as  sovereigns.     But  after  all,  this  charge 
consists  very  much  in   assumption,  sod 
perhaps  the  best  answer  to  it  would  be,  so 
appeal  to  the  practical  result  of  this  sbo- 
maloos  union.      It  is   indeed  somewhat 
singular,  that  an  argument  of  this  kind, 
proceeding  upon  theory  in  opposition  to 
experiment,  should  find  acceptance  ins 
quarter  where  it  has  been  lately  repeated. 
It  is  singular  that  it  should  be  sanctioned 
by  those,  whose  claims  to  the  regard  of 
their  country  and  to  the  approbation  of 
posterity,  must  mainly  rest  on  this  circum* 
stance,  that  at  a  period  of  frantic  specols- 
tion,  they  adhered  to  the  plain  practical 
excellence  of  the  constitution,  in  spite  of 
the  defects  with  which  it  might  in  theory 
abound.     This   argument,    however,  or 
rather  this  assumption,  is  objectionable  in 
another  point  of^  view,  as  it  narrows  the 
range  of  political  science.    It  pronounces 
the  junction  of  the  sovereign  and  mercan- 
tile capacities  to  be  rainons.     Now  the 
only  instance  upon  record  of  snch  a  junc- 
tion is  that  which  is  famished  by  the  East 
India  Company.    It  seems,  therefore,  a 
little  like  begging  the  question,  to  begin 
with  laying  down  a  theory,  and  then  to 
reason  from  this  theory  and  pronounce  d 
priori  upon  the  only  fact  to  which  it  can 
be  referred.    Such  a  mixture  of  functions 
must  tipon  theory  be  bad ;  the  system  of 
the  East  India  Company  is  an  example  of 
such  a  mixture;  therefore  it  is  a  perni* 
cious  system.     This  is  surely  a  prema- 
ture   conclusion— for  this   is    the   very 
point  to  be  ascertained— political  science 
depends  upon  an  induction  of  facu.    lo 
no  case,  therefore,  can  it  be  allowed  to 
close  the  aeries  of  experiments;  and  to 
declare  definitively  that  for  the  future,  no 
practical  resulu  whatever  shall  affect  an 
established  doctrine.    Least  of  all  is  this 
allowable,  when  the  doctrine  can  by  po** 
sibihty  refer  only  to  a  single  lact ;  9od 
when  that  single  fact  is  at  war  with  that 
doctrine.    It  is  for  the  House  Uf/on  the  pr^ 
sent  occasion  not  to  try  this  qisestioo  by 
previous  rules*  but  to  appreciate  the  qo** 
lity  of  the  rule  by  the  merit  of  the  extm* 
pie  in  its  existing  shape  and  relations. 

With  respect  to  the  boundless  iocresi^ 
of  our  commerce  which  might  result  firoo 
a  free  intercourse  with  India,  I  am  g^*^ 
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that  the  etidence  beard  at  this  bar  and 
before  the  Committee  has  nearly  diasi- 
paled  the  delations  open  that  subject.    It 
seems  now  to  be  generally  agreed,  that 
there  is  not  roach  probability  of  an  imme- 
diate consumption  by  the  natiTCs  to  any 
ffreat  extent  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures.    Some  men»  it  is  true,  whose 
judgment  is  entitled  to  respect,  seem  to 
maintain    a    different   opinion.      When, 
opoQ  any   aubject,  authorities    of  equal 
weight  differ  from  each  other,  the  only  way 
of  arriving  at  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory 
opinion,  is  to  discover,  if  possible,  some 
point  at  a  higher  stage  of  the  question,  in 
which  these  authorities  agree,  and,  taking 
oar  departure  from  that  point,  to  let  reason 
and  common  sense  draw  the  conclusion. 
—Now,  Sir,  in  the  present  instance,  there 
is  such  a  common  ground  to  be  attained. 
Whatever  other  topics  of  difference  may 
prefail,'there  Is  one  point  in  which  all 
parties  coincide  ;  and  that  is  in  the  repre* 
seniation  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  Hindoos*    They  are  a  people,  it  is  ani- 
Terially    acknowledged,  whose    manners 
sod  modes  of  life  continue  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  name  from  age  to  age.    Their 
Wants  are  few  ;  their  diet,  their  clothing, 
their  cottages,  or  rather  (heir  hots,  all  are 
on  the  same  scale  of  frugality— >tbelr  cli- 
nite  excites  no  extravagant  desires — their 
soil  demands  little  culture,  all  that  they 
Inquire     they    find    among    themselves. 
Every  thing   contributes  to  make  them 
stationary  ;    and  all  theae  tendencies  are 
rivetted  and  rendered  irresistible  by  the 
nature  of  their  religion.     Never  was  there 
s  religion  which  so  mixed  itself  with  all 
the  transactions  of  life,  social,  civil,  and 
domestic :   it  entwines   itself  with  every 
psrt  of  daily  conduct ;  it  .regulates  even 
the  lowest  and  most  trivial  actions,  and 
regalates   them,    not   by    the    invisible 
^crgy  of  a  pervading  influence,  but  by 
irbitrary  and  specific  enactments  applica- 
ble to  the  minutest  particulars.     It  perpe- 
tsates  the  existing  system  of  manners  and 
prejudices,  by  clothing  it  with  the  sane* 
tion  of  divine   authority,  and  guards  it 
from  the  efiects  of  foreign  example  or 
persuasion.     Like  its  own  favourite  em- 
l>letn,  the  mysterious  serpent,  it  lulls  its 
totary  to  rest  amidst  its  voluminous  evils ; 
^kile  with  fierce  eye  and  lifted  crest  it 
'orbids  the  approach  of  unhallowed  intru* 
sH>n.    But  there  is  mortality  in  the  em* 
hrace  of  those  folds,  they  paralise  what 
»^y  envelope,  and  the  sleep  which  they 
Pr^  is  the  sleep  of  death.    It  is  the 
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property  of  that  religion,  or  rather  of  that 
superstition,  to  extinguish  the  powerful 
principle  of  sympathy,  which  makes 
man,  what  he  has  been  called,  an  imitative 
animal.  It  allowa  its  subjects  to  mingle 
with  foreigners,  but  not  to  amalgamate 
with  them.  It  allows  them  to  bend  to 
their  wishes  and  become  subservient  to 
their  passions ;  but  forbids  them  to  borrow 
their  modes  of  thinking  or  acting,  or  to 
adopt  in  any  respect  the  colour  of  their 
example.  Thus  have  they  been  secured 
from  the  full  effect  of  those  impulses  to 
which  other  nations  have  yielded.  There 
is  something  magnificent  in  this  recollec- 
tion. Three  thousand*  years  have  rolled 
away,  and  thia  people  are  nearly  in  the 
same  situation  as  at  the  commencement 
of  that  period.  During  that  time,  how 
many  fluctuations  have  occurred !  what 
revolutions  have  taken  place  !  How  many 
great  nations  have  been  awept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Their  own  country  has 
been  repeatedly  desolated  by  invading 
armies.  Their  oppressors  have  triumphed 
and  passed  away.  The  lordly  house  of 
Timour  has  risen,  and  flourished,  and  de- 
cayed. Nature  herself  has  sufl'ered  con- 
vulsions. The  mountain  has  sunk, — the 
valley  has  been  filled,— the  Ganges  has 
changed  its  course,  while  those  who  drink 
of  its  waters  remain  the  same,  bound  up 
in  the  aame  customs,  involved  in  the  same 
prejudices,  abandoned  to  the  same  super- 
stitions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  have 
recently  submitted  to  many  alterations, 
that  they  obey  our  laws  and  serve  in  our 
armies.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  political 
or  national  condition.-*in  this  respect 
they  have  undergone  perpetual  vicissi- 
tudes. I  speak  of  their  social  and  domes- 
tic manners  and  opinions ;  and  the  fact, 
that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  political 
changes,  their  domestic  and  personal 
system,  civil  and^  religious,  should  have 
continued  unchanged,  is  itself  only  aa 
additional  confirmation  of  these  general 
remarks :  this  fact,  I  venture  to  repeat, 
is  unquestionable.  The  private  life  of 
the  Hindoo,  under  whatever  public  cir* 
cumstances,  has  been  invariably  the 
same.  The  private  life  of  the  Hindoo  ia 
at  this  moment  precisely  what  it  was  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition ;  nor 
could  a  modern  traveller  oescribe  it  ia 
terms  more  appropriate  than  those  em- 
ployed b/  the  pen  of  Arrian. 

if  this  be  true,  is  there  any  prospect 
of  a  sudden  or  speedy  changer  or  can 
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the  fiat  of  a  British  parliament  ^t  once 
and  in  a  moment  transform  those  mil- 
lions into  consumers  of  British  manufac- 
tures ?  If  any  change  take  place,  it 
must  be  gradual,  and  cannot  be  sensibly 
felt  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
And  yet  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
mediate relief  that  the  distressed  manu* 
facturers  of  this  country  have  been  incited 
td  clamour  for  a  free  trade  with  India. 
Sir,  I  deeply  feel  for  the  condition  of  those 
unfortunate  men ;  and  1  feel  for  them 
the  more  deeply  at  present,  because  with 
respect  to  this  question,  they  have  been 
made  the  victims  of  delusive  misrepresen- 
tations,  industriously  circulated  in  some  de- 

free  perhaps  from  ignorance,  but  in  some 
egree  also  I  fear  from  motives  less  excusa- 
ble.   It  is  singular  enough,  however,  that 
9ven  those  who  insist  upon  the  existing  pres- 
sure uponourcommerce  asan  argument  for 
opening  the  trade  to  the  East,  (as  if  the  sub- 
version of  the  Company's  monopoly  would 
in  an  instant  create  a  market  for  all  the 
goods  now  on  hand,  and  for  as  many  more 
a«  can- be  furnished  ;)  it  is  singular  enough 
that  some  even  of  these  allow  the  little 
hope  of  any  immediate  improvement  of 
our  commerce.     I  recollect  that  this  is 
the  case  in  some  letters  which  were  ad- 
dressed a  few  years  ago  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  Glasgow.    The  author  argoes 
much  upon  the  low  state  of  trade.— In 
answer  to  the  statement  that  the  Hindoos 
feel  no  desire  for  British  commodities,,  be 
observesi  that  it  is  true  they  do  not  feel 
any  want  of  them  at  present;  but  he  adds 
they  will  in  course  of  time,  and  illustrates 
this  position  by  the  instance  of  the  Atta* 
cotti,  who,  it  appears,  formerly  inhabited 
the  district  about  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 
The  Attacotti,  he  remarks,  had  as  little 
taste  1 8  centuries  ago  for  the  manufactures 
in  which  their  descendants  now  excel,  as 
the  Hindoos  can  possibly  be  accused  of  be- 
traying for  British  goods.  Eighteen  centu- 
ries I  A  consolation  indeed  to  our  afflicted 
eountrymen  !  In  the  manner  in  which  this 
question  has  been  argued  by  some  persons, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  radical  fallacy. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  in 
order  to  prove  that  there  would  be  in 
India  60  millions  of  customers  for  our 
^oods,  it  is  enough  to  prove  that  there  are 
in  India  60  millions  of  inhabitants.     But 
if  unlimited  access    be  all    that  is  re- 
quired for  the  extension  of  trade,  why  are 
not  the  islands  of  the  southern  ocean  co- 
vered with  our  manufactures^  why  do  not 
OWL  feuels   awarm   round  the  coast  of 
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Africa  ?— Bot  indeed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  these  advocates  for  a  free  trade 
once  visited  that  country,  but  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  an  innocent  and  bloodleaa  com- 
merce? It  has  been  said  that  tbovgh  the 
extravagant  hopes  which  have  been  too 
generally  entertained  might  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  occasion  the  ruin  of  the 
first  adventurers,  yet  commerce  woold 
soon  find  its  level  and  proceed  in  its  ordi- 
nary course.  Now  this  i&ay  be  good  as 
consolation,  but  it  is  bad  as  argument ; 
especially  when  addressed  to  those  who  are 
likely  themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  tbi» 
speculative  spirit. 

But  let  it  be  admitted.   Sir,  that  the 
wildest  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
will  be  realised  ;    still  the  great  qoestioa 
remains;    How  will  this  afiect  the  people 
of  India  ?    For  this,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  is  the  enq.uiry  upon  which  our 
decision  must  turn;    and    1    am    almost 
ashamed  to  have  dwelt  so  long  on  Mf 
other  branch  of  the  subject.      We  are  le* 
eislating  for  India,  for  the  happiness  of 
India ;   and  I  ask,  what  will  be  the  in- 
fluence in  that  point  of  view  of  a  large 
snd  almost  unlimited  admission  of  £aro- 
ropean  adventurers  into  that  coentry  ?  For 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  vast  increase 
of  British  exports  to  India,  this  vast  aog* 
mentation  of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  necesssriiy  sup- 
poses an  admission  of  Europeans  into  these 
territories  far  beyond  the  utmost  number 
which  are  at  present  admitted.      It  is  ob- 
vious indeed  that  the  one  could  not  take 
place  without  the  other ;    and  then  I  asid 
is  there  no  danger  to  the  people  of  India? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  rash* 
ing  into  that  scene  with  the  sole  anxiety 
for  wealth,  would  be  always  very  scru* 
pulous  as  to  the  moans  of  attaining  it/ 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  honourable 
British  trader,  and  certainly  no  man  if 
more  disposed  than  I  am  to  do  justice  to 
that  high  character.     From   those  dis« 
tingttished  men  who   by  extending  out 
commerce  extend  oor  prosperity  and  fame* 
and  of  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  naof 
many  both  within  and  without  these  walU» 
I  should  expe^  not  only  every  thins  that 
is  accurately  just,  but  every  thing  tost  ii 
enlarged  and  generous  in  honour  or  boma* 
nity.    If  these  were  the  persons  to  wboo 
the  fortunes  of  India  were  to  be  trusted ;  ii 
those  hou.  gentlemen  whom  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  see  in  this  House  were  tbta* 
selves  to  be  present  in  every  vessel  tba( 
sailed  for  the  £aat^  thert  wghi  be  Urn 
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room  ixn  apprehension— •though  even  then 
all  fear  would  not  he  removed,  unless  they 
could  preside  tn  person  over  every  sepa- 
rate  transaction  in  their  commercial  deal- 
togs,  or  onless  they  could  transfuse  their 
own  spirit  into  all  their  inferior  agents. 
But  does  mny  man  believe  that  a  majority, 
or  even  a  considerable  part  of  those  who 
would  take  advantage  of  a  less  restricted 
intercourte,  would  be  composed  of  this 
class  of  jmerchants?  Do  we  not  know  that 
far  the  greater  number  would  be  adven* 
taren   of  desperate    or   need  v  *  circum- 
stances, burning  to  trv  their  fortunes  on 
that  distant  and  boundless  stage,  and  am- 
bitious only  lo  enrich  tfaeraseWes  in  the 
shortest    possible   space  of  time, — ^is  it 
likely  that  they  should  regard  the  welfare 
of  (he  natives   as  their  prime  concern ; 
that  they  shonld  be  alive  to  their  feelings 
and  sensibilities  ?  'Amidst  so  many  tempta- 
tions and  so  much  impunity,  would  they 
be  always  tenderly  awake  to  the  claims 
and  interests  of  that  people  ?    would  they 
never  be  g<>il^y  of  severity,  injustice,  and 
oppression?     The    apprehensions   which 
I  express  are  not  chimerical ;    they  are 
JQstified  by   our  past   experience.-*Un- 
williog  as  1  am  to  dwell  upon  the  shame 
of  my  country,  f  am  yet   obliged    to 
observe,   that,    with    the    exception    of 
Alia,  the  establishment  of  the  British  do- 
minion, in  remote  quarters  of  the  globe, 
hu  proved  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse,-— a 
heavy  and  protracted  curse.     Look  at  our 
intercourse  with  North  America— a  series 
of  oppressions,  cruelties  and  wars— the 
naiifes  whom  we  visited  under  the  auspices 
of  Qurestricted  commerce  exposed  to  every 
indignity ;  whole  tribes  extirpated  ;   the 
reit  driven  from  their  possessions,  chased 
from  hill  to  hill  and  forest  to  forest,  and 
the  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  an  in- 
delible hatred  between  the  persecutisd  sur- 
▼irora  and  the  descendants  of  the  British 
lettlers.-— I  fear,  indeed,  that  there  may  be 
aome,  not  assuredly  within  these  walls,  but 
I  fear  there  may  be  some  out  of  this  House, 
who  would  think  it  almost  worth  while 
to  have  incurred  so  much  guilt,  and  to 
hare  travelled  throueh  these  enormities, 
for  the  sake  of  creatmg  a  new  population 
which  might  annually  dispose  of  I2mil- 
Koas  of  our  manufactures.    If  there  be  a 
heart  which  can  harbour  such  a  sentiment, 
I  ihooM  be  glad  to  unmask  its  wishes,  to 
lay  it  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  House, 
^we  might  see  bow  much  of  philan- 
^w^i  how  much  of  generous  regaid  for 
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the  natives,  how  much  of  happy  promisa 
for  India  is  treasured  up  in  its  recesses. 
For  here  is  the  very  principle  of  sacrifice 
ing  every  thing  to  our  commercial  great- 
ness, not  silently  admitted,  not  indirectly 
encouraged,  but  avowed  and  recommend- 
ed as  the  ground-work  of  action. 

If  the  instance  of  North  America  be  not 
sufficient,  cast  your  eyes  across  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa- 
see  there  the  effects  of  a  free  commerce  ; 
noark  the  wounds  of  that  continent ;  and 
then  tell  me  who  were  the  authors  of  Chose 
miseries?  whose  were  the  hands  that  in- 
flicted those  wounds  ? — whose  was  the  flag 
that  waved  over  those  enormities  r— If,  at 
the  commencement  of  our  intercourse 
with  Africa,  any  one  had  dared  to  predict 
that  the  British  name  would  be  stained  by 
acts  of  such  damning  atrocity,  would  not 
the  prediction  have  been  treated  as  an 
abandoned  calumny  ?— Happy  would  it 
be,  if  we  could  now  treat  it  as  such  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  so  verified  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  to  the  most  incredulous 
of  our  posterity.  Sir,  it  is  not  I  that 
make  this  charge  against  my  country. 
The  charge  is  made  in  the  annals  of  par- 
liament; it  is  embodied  and  immortalized 
in  the  Abolition  Act  of  1806;  an  Act 
which  on  the  one  side  indeed  is  a  monu« 
ment,  and  a  splendid  one  too,  of  national 
justice,  but  on  the  other  side  a  memorial 
of  national  infamy  and  crime. — It  is  well 
known  what  unanimous  efforts  it  required 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  put  a  stop 
to  that  traffic,  and  that  attempts  are  even 
now  made,  in  spite  of  law,  to  carry  it  on ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if,  at  this 
moment,  the  Abolition  Act  were  repealed* 
there  would  not  be  wanting  men,  abusing 
the  honorable  title  of  British  traders,  ta 
renew  all  those  horrors. 

With  these  events  before  our  eyes* 
events  which  throw  such  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  face  of  the  national  history,  we 
are  required  to  give  up  India  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  these  philanthropists. 

Among  the  petitions  upon  your  table 
against  the  East  India  Company,  there  is 
one  which  particularly  charges  the  Com- 
pany with  having  excited  wars  in  India, and 
with  having  thus  made  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  '*  peace  and  tranquillity 
are  the  inseparable  attendants  of  com- 
merce.'' And  who  do  you  think.  Sir,  of 
all  others,  are  the  persons  who  bring  this 
charge  ?  Who  are  they  that  are  so  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this  sentiment,  as  to 
preu  it  upon  the  confictionof  the  House/ 
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—The  people  of  Li?erpQol.«^Adiiiirable 
consistency  indeed  ! 

But  there  is  no  occasion  to  wander  into 
other  regions  to  shciw  the  conseqaences 
that  mi^bt  result  from  the  evil  which  1  de- 
precate. India  itself  has  within  these  few 
years  unhappily  furnished  abundant  con» 
nrmatioiiof  my  fear«.  Among  the  papers 
printed  by  order  of  the  House,  is  a  letter  from 
the  governor  general,  written  in  the  year 
1810;  which  gives  nn  account  of  the  gross 
outrafres  that  were  recently  committed  by 
some  indigo  planters.  The  governor  gene* 
ral,  after  referring  to  the  dtUils  of  these 
shocking  transactions,  states,  as  the  resoltof 
his  examinations,  that  these  men  had  been 
guilty  of  various  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty,  that  they  had  actually  levied  war 
against  each  other,  and  forcea  the  natives 
to  follow  them  and  commit  depredations  on 
each  other ;  that  they  had  subjected  many 
of  the  natives  to  illegal  confinement^  and 
inflicted  various  cruel  punishments  which 
though  they  did  not  amoant  to  marder  in 
the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  had 
certainly  often  terminated  in  murder.  Our 
government  in  India  has  discovered  and 
repressed  these  practices ;  but  will  it  be 
possible  to  repress  them«  when  the  num- 
Der  of  adventurers  is  much  increased^  in 
the  midst  of  increased  temptations  and 
multiplied  chances  of  impunity? 

I  know  that  the  sanguine  visions  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject  have  been  compar- 
ed to  the  prospect  which  greeted  the  eye% 
of  the  Spaniards  when  from  the  mountains 
of  South  America  they  first  saw  the  Pacifie 
ocean.  I  trust,  Sir^  I  am  not  iasensible  to 
the  magnificence  of  this  comparison  ;  but 
while  I.  feel  its  grandeur,  I  cannot  help 
recollecting  the  sequel  of  these  sublime 
anticipations — I  cannot  help  remember- 
ing what  a  withering  look  it  was  which 
was  cast  over  that  nappy  expanse*  and 
how  soon  that  smiling  prospect  was  to  be 
blasted  by  sorrow  and  desolation.  I  trem- 
ble therefore  lest  the  parallel  should  in 
this  respect  also  hold  too  dosely ;  lest  those 
▼isions  should  be  prophetic  of  other  scenes 
than  those  of  joy  and  peace;  lest  tha 
boundless  field  of  our  hopes  shooJd  be* 
come  the  spacious  theatre  of  onr  crimes. 

If  the  natives  of  India  were  allowed  to 
haye  an  influence  on  our  judgment  to 
night,  do  you  not  think  that  they  would 
above  al I  thin^^s  deprecate  a  change  i  Tbey 
cannot  indeed  be  present  to  offer  their  re- 
monstrances at  your  bar ;  but  I  trust  tbey 
will  not  want  an  advocate  in  every  bosom 
in  this  assembly.   Oo  their  behalf,  io  their 
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name,  I  venture  to  intmda  aysetf  vpon  tk 
House.  Through  me  they  give  utteranct 
to  their  prayers.  It  is  not  my  voice  whkh 
you  h^ar,  it'  is  the  voice  of  60  millions  of 
your  fellow^ creatures,  abandoned  to  yo« 
disposal,  and  imploring  yoar  commisers* 
tion.  They  conjure  you  by  every  sacred 
consideration*  to  compassionate  their  cob* 
dition,  to  pay  due  regard  to  tbetr  sitoatioa 
and  your  own,  to  remember  what  contin- 
gencies are  suspended  on  the  issue  of  yow 
vote.  They  conjure  you  not  to  make 
them  the  subjects  of  perilous  apecolatioDi* 
not  to  barter  away  their  happiness  for  ibs 
sake  of  some  insignificant  local  iateretti. 
It  is  a  nobie  position  in  which  this  Hoeie  if 
now  placed.  There  is  sometbing  irresist- 
ibly imposing  in  the  idea,  that,  at  so  vsit 
a  distance  and  across  a  waste  of  ocessi 
we  are  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  fate 
of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings) 
that  we  are  to  them  as  another  Providence; 
that  our  sentence  is  to  stamp  the  coloarof 
their  future  years,  and  spread  over  the 
face  of  ages  to  come,  either  misery  or 
happiness.  This  is  indeed  a  glorious  dci- 
tiny  for  this  country »  but  it  is  one  of  over- 
whelmif^  responsibility.  I  trust  that  tht 
question  will  be  decided,  not  apon  party 
principles*  not  upon  trust,  not  upon  vagos 
theories ;  but  upon  sonnd  practical  policyi 
and  with  a  vjew  to  the  prosperity  and 
preservation  of  our  Indian  empire.  Ut 
us  remember  that  if  wjs  once  embark  on  s 
system  of  speculation,  it  will  not  be  essy 
to  retrace  our  steps.  If  the  experimentbs 
once  made,  it  is  made  once  for  all.  If  ^* 
once  break  down  those  ramparts  within 
which  we  have  intrenched  the  secorityi 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, we  can  never  rebuild  the  ruins— we 
can  never  restore  the  privileges  which  we 
first  conferred,  and  the  rights  which  we 
first  taught  them  to  appreciate,  bot  with 
which  we  shall  have  so  cruelly  tampered 
•—we  can  never  re -animate  the  spirit  which 
is  now  diffusing  blessings  over  that  cooti* 
neot.  I  do  hope  that  an  arrangeoient 
which  secures  such  advantages  will  oo^ 
he  lightly  put  to  the  hs^trd.  I  think  thai 
no  man  oaght  to  give  a  vote  which  in>y 
tend  to  enoao^er  the  preseot  system*  «b» 
less  he  u  convmoed  npon  personal  easiai* 
nation,  that  it  will  be  replaced  bjr  •  ^y** 
tern  exempt  from  its  incoaveniencies,  sm 
likely  to  bestow  at  least  equal  benefits; 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that  such  e  vote  en* 
supported  by  such  a  conviction  will  in* 
volve  in  It  a  dereliction  of  duty.  In  Wi*hi* 
taioiiig  the  lystem  which  bas  bee»  ibt 
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pmr«nt  of  lo  nany  blearing  to  Indtt,  we 
shmll  find  oar  recompenco  in  Ihc  gralitude 
of  tbot  people ;  «k1  if  that  recoropence 
•hoald  be  denied  w,  yet  when  we  look 
on  the  moral  caltiTation  and  progrettiTe 
felicity  of  tbose  regions,  and  when  we 
reflect  that  tbeae  are  the  fraitt  of  oar  wife 
nml  disinterested  policy,  we  shall  enjoy  a 
tnomf»h  still  more  glorious  and  elevated  ; 
a  deltghtt  infinitely  surpassing  the  golden 
drencne  of  commercial  profiteer  the  wildest 
Blyainm  ever  struck  oat  by  the  ravings  of 
distempered  avarice. 

The  first  Besolution  recognises  the  exist- 
ing ayscem ;  and  it  has  therefore  roy 
vmrnseat  concurrence. 

Mr.  Hari  Davii  considered  the  opinions 
entortnined  on  the  sohject  of  the  East  In- 
dia   Company's  profits  as  a  delusion—- a 
grons  delusion.    One  cavse  which  contri* 
hntod  to  produce  this  efi*ect  was  the  con- 
Ibsioo  in  which  the  accounts  of  their  civil 
and  commercial  establishments  were  kept. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  directors  to  re- 
present this  intricacy  as  insuperable,  but 
it  vraa  by  no  means  so  in  fact     if  these 
acctMints  were  kept  properly  distinct^  and 
once  laid  upon  the  table,  the  delusion  of 
thrir  profits  would  be  so  apparent,  that  it 
woold    make  the  proprietors   themselves 
rrqnire  the  directors  to  retire  from  their 
ntoations.    The  conduct  of  the  petitioners 
from    the  out- ports  had   been   perfectly 
correct  and  liberal.    They  had,  first  and 
laac,  professed  their  readiness  to  submit  to 
any  regalations  which  might  be  thought 
neceasary  to  the  political  security  of  our 
empire  in  India.     He  himself  had  never 
beeji  of  opinion  that  the  increase  of  trade 
to  India  would  be  immediate,  but  it  was 
heftier  that  it  should  t>e  progressive  and 
graduah     He  denied  that  the  Americans 
enjoyed  the  advaMages  they  possessed  as 
neutrals;  our  own  merchants  wouM  have 
eqoal  advantages*  if  not  labouring  under 
the  restraints  imposetl  by  the  East  India 
chatter.      One  important  source  of    an 
extension  of  trade  would  be  opened  to  us 
in  tlie  importation  of  raw  materials  from 
India,  particolarly  of  cotton,  of  which  we 
at  present  imported  seven-eighthsof  all  that 
we  cosHumed.     The  same  might  be  said 
of  hemp  and  rioe.     There  was  one  of  the 
Resolutions   of  which    he   disapproved, 
aaoiely«  that  relating  to  the  term  given  to 
the  China  charter;  he  should  be  ready  to 
second  any  gentleman  who  should  propose 
to  have  It  Kaiied  to  the  period  of  the  con- 
cbsioa  of  a  peace,  or  to  the  term  of  ten 
ycniab    He  wm  asieniahed  lo  hear  it  as* 


serledt  tbgt  smuggling  most  soeeeed  bettet 
in  the  ooUports  than  in  London,  where 
the  goods  must  be  so  much  more  easily 
secreted  as  well  as  sold ;  insomuch,  that 
contraband  articles  were  often  brought 
from  a  distance,  at  a  certain  risk,  for  the 
sake  of  the  ff^^^f  advantages  which  the 
metropolis  am>rdcd  to  this  kind  of  illicit 
traffic.  There  was  one  question  which  he 
wished  to  have  amwered,  either  by  one  of 
the  directors,  or  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
given  so  much  of  his  time  and  abilities  to 
this  subject,  (Mr.  Tiemcy.)  It  was  said 
that  the  directors  had  agreed  that  the  out* 
ports  should  carry  out  any  goods  to  India 
that  tliey  pleased,  on  condition  of  their 
bringing  back  their  imports  from  thence  to 
the  port  of  London.  Now,  would  not  the 
political  danj^er  be  precisely  the  same  on 
this  supposition  if  they  returned  to  any 
other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom?  Had 
I  hey  not,  therefore,  by  making  this  con- 
cession, given  up  the  only  principle  on 
which  they  could  make  any  stand  with 
the  hope  of  success  r  He  believed  it  would 
puzzle  even  the  ingenuity  of  the  right  bon. 
gentleman  alluded  to,  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  this  questii^n.  A  sarcasm 
had  been  thrown  out,  that  the  advocates 
for  a  free  trade  were  persons  who  had  been 
formerly  concerned  in  the  Slave  Trade. 
He  would  only  answer  for  his  own  con- 
stituenfr,  that  for  a  long  time  before  this 
trade  was  abolished  by  law,  not  a  single 
vessel  had  been  fitted  out  from  Bristol 
upon  it.  He  would  not  retort  the  charge 
by  saying  (for  he  did  not  believe  it,)  that 
the  East  India  directors  were  influenced 
more  by  their  love  of  patronage  than  by 
their  love  either  of  Asiatics  or  Europeans. 
If  the  Company,  in  the  character  of  sove- 
reigns, aided  the  private  trader,  and  se- 
conded the  intentions  of  government,  he 
thought  they  might  do  the  greatest  good } 
but  if,  in  their  character  of  merchants, 
they  interfered  with  his  interest,  the  hon. 
member  hoped  the  proposed  regulations 
would  give  the  government  here  sufficient 
authority  to  resist  the  abuse  of  a  power 
which  must,  in  that  case,  do  the  greatest 
mischief. 

Mr.  GwTfe  PkUHpi  complained  of  the 
mode  in  which  questions  had  been  pot  by 
counsel  to  the  witnesses  examined  at  the 
bar.  They  were  always  asked  generally 
whether  danger  mtght'not  be  apprehended 
from  the  indiscriminate  intercourse  of 
Europeans  with  the  natives  of  India  ?  And 
the  answer  usually  was,  that  it  might« 
But  when  the  details  were  inquired  into« 
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it  was  foand  that  the  circuinstaiicei  and 
habits  of  the  natives  were^  such,  and  their 
advantages  in  carrying  on  the  inland  trade 
so  great,  as  almost  to  restrict  the  inter- 
course of  the  coast.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  colonel  Monro ;  and  lord  Teignmouth 
had  also  distinctly  declared,  that  he 
thought  there  was  a  police  in  India  strong 
enough  to  restrain  a  much  greater  num* 
ber  ol'  Europeans  than  were  likely  to  re* 
sort  there.  It  did  seem  a  little  strange, 
that,  while  25,000  soldiers  constantly  re- 
aided  there  with  impunity,  so  much  alarm 
and  apprehension  should  be  conceived 
from  the*  introduction  of  a  few  hundred 
private  traders.  Were  the  latter  so  re- 
markable  for  a  total  inaptitude  to  conform 
to  the  manners  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal  ?  Was  it  supposed  that 
they  would  exchange  characters  with  the 
former  ?  That  the  private  trader  would 
give  up  his  characteristic  discretion,  his 
peaceable  demeanour,  his  persevering  in- 
dustry, for  the  impatience  of  restraint,  the 
dashing  irregularity,  the  quickness  in  quar** 
rel,  of  the  soldier  ?  He  entertained  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  the  qualities  of  British 
merchants  from  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  but  one,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
they  were  only  fit  to  be  slave- merchants. 
He  himself  thought  otherwise.  Many 
ridiculous  stories  had  been  detailed  in  evi- 
dence of  the  dangers  and  disturbances  to 
follow  from  the  admission  of  British  mer- 
chants in  India.  There  was  one  of  a  per- 
son who  had  gone  out  there  with  a  bull- 
dog that  had  attacked  a  cow^  and  another 
of  somebody  that  had  killed  a  monkey,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  natives.  But 
he  considered  all  such  stories  and  all  such 
apprehensions  as  merely  idle.  The  pri- 
vate adventurer  could  not  be  supposed  to 
go  to  India  with  a  design  to  overturn  the 
government,  and  give  onence  to  the  inha- 
bitants—a design  which  must  be  com- 
pletely subversive  of  his  own  interest. 
As  far  as  he  had  read  or  heard,  he  be- 
lieved the  colonization  of  India  would  be 
a  good  thing.  He  had  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Colborn  for  thinking  so.  That  gen- 
tleman had  well  observed,  that  now  all 
the  fortunes  made  in  India  were  brought 
home  to  this  country ;  whereas  if  property 
If  as  suffered  to  be  acquired  in  >he  soil  it- 
aelf,  these  fortunes  would  often  be  lef^ 
there.  He  would  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  counsel  for  the  East  India  Com- 
panv,  who  had  inquired  only  what  ad- 
▼antages  a  free  trade  was  likely  to  give  to 
•qr  exports  to  India ;  but  he  would  take 
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the  reverse  of  the  medfti,  ttnd  contend, 
that  our  exports  from    lodta  might  be 
greatly  increased.    Indeed*  that  any  two 
countries,  so  different  in  clioiate,  prodoc- 
tions,  and  circumstancea*  and  not  under 
the  withering  restraint  €t€  a   monopolf^ 
should  so  soon  have  arrived  at  the  ultiiMtQ 
point  of  mutual  advantage  in  their  inters 
course  with  each  other,  appeared  to  him 
extraordinary,  and  contrary  to  the  res^ 
soning  of  all  political  wrifeera,  aa  well  tl 
to  all  experience.    He  would  chieflv  coo^ 
fine  himself  to  the  consideration  of  that 
article  of  which  he  had  moat  knowledge^ 
It  was  said,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  io^ 
ported  from  India  did  not  admit  of  in-l 
crease,  because  superior  cotton  was  growai 
in  Georgia  and  South  America.     But  he 
did  not  believe  the  fact:    he   had  seen 
India  cotton  examined  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  experienced  cotton-spinners,  who 
had  pronounced  it  equal  if  not  anperior  to 
Georgia  cotton.    The  superiority  of  the 
India    muslins  was  the  consequence  of 
their  preparing  the  cotton  by  hand  la- 
bour.   He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  de- 
tails which  could  not  be  much  to  the  tsste 
of  the  House ;  but  it  was  proper  to  HMtt 
that  the  process  of  preparing  it  in  this 
country,  by  a  machine,  tore   the  fibre  of 
the  cotton  in  a  manner  which  no  Miti 
process  could  restore.    If  cotton  was  pre- 
pared in  India,  and  manufactured  here, 
the  spinners  would  be  able  to  prodoce 
such  yarn  as  had  never  been  seen  yet,  sad 
at  a  reduced  rate  of  one-half  the  price. 
The  hon.  meaiber  here  entered  into  some 
calculations  respecting  the  price  of  is* 
hour  and  of  cotton  in  India,  and  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lee  on  tiie  subject 
who,  he  said,  was  a  practical  man,  aod 
who  had. for  many  years  conducted  the 
largest  cotton  manufactory  in  this  isfsud. 
The  differences  of  the  circumstances  of 
Georgia  and  India  explained    the  defi- 
ciency of  the  results;   Georgia  had  the 
advantages  of  a  free  trade,  India  was  re- 
pressed  by  a  monopoly.     Not  that  he 
meant  to  throw  any  reflection  on  the  ser- 
vanu  of  the  East  India  Company ;  hot  it 
was  only  from  the  spirit  of  individosl  «d* 
terpriae,  and  open    competition,  that  we 
were  to  look  for  the    beneficial  efiects 
which  he  had  described.    The  hon.  geo* 
tleman  then  proceeded  to  animadvert  oo 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  accounts  preiented 
by  the  East  India  Company.    The  profit 
of  the  India  trade  for  the  last  17  y^ 
were  first  stated  at  2,700,000/.    But  af* 
terwards  there  was  a  diwovery  of  anotbev 
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•ccoont.  which  made  it  neceuary  to  de- 
dact  1,SOO,000/.;  and  then  this  red oction 
mftkiog  the  whole  ridicalousj  there  was 
mnotfaer   diteovery  jof  \,SOOfiOOL  which 
ODght  to  be  added,  and  so  the  accoant 
stood  aa  before*    What  respect  could  be 
paid  to  aoch  ftatemeatfr?  Mast  not  every 
peraoa  of  common  sense  conclude  that 
there  fms  a  loss  upon  the  whole !  But  if 
there  was  a  deGciency  in  the  revenue,  was 
a  BBonopoly  the  best  way  to  remedy  it  ? 
Monopolies,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Adam  Smith, 
were  always  monopolies  against  the  coon- 
try  granting  them :  the  monopoly  price 
being  always  the  highest  price  that  could 
be  obtained ;  and  the  gains  of  a  monopoly 
were  always  very  small,  in  comparison 
with  the  money  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people.    The  cheapest  way,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  support  the  Company, 
would   be  to  lay  a  direct  tax  to  enable 
them  to  pay  their  dividends.— The  hon. 
member  then  read  some   extracts  from 
•peechea*  made  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
He  bad  no  doubt  the  monopolists  of  that 
day  were  as  averse  as  those  of  the  present 
to  open  the  out-ports  to  the  trade  of  the 
world.     Lord  Grenville,— and  he  should 
like    to  know  if  be  was  to  be  reckoned 
an  impracticable  theo/ist,  an  unpractised 
stateaman — ^in    a  speech  which  he  had 
lately  made  on  the  subject,  and  in  which 
speech  there  was  great  practical  wisdom, 
bad  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  in  the 
system*  by  excluding  the  merchant  from 
the  trade  to  China,*  and  that  it  would  gi?e 
rise    to  jarring  and  conflicting  interests. 
He  bad   pointed  out  how  dependent  the 
commerce  of  one  place  was  upon  that  of 
another ;  and  that  the  want  of  the  Chinese 
niarket  would  prevent  the  British  mer- 
chant from  being  able  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petition with  either  the  foreign  merchant 
or  the  Company.— -The  whole  system  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite  was  composed  of 
.  the  moat  jarring  elements*  With  respect  to 
what  be  had  heard  rumoured,  of  an  inten- 
tion on  the   part   of  the  Company  to 
min  the  private  traders  by  competition ; 
if    that   was    their    object,    the    private 
traders  would  soon  give  them  enough  of 
iu     He  knew  they  would  soon  drive  the 
Company  out  of  the  field  by  their  supe- 
rior economy,  and  more  improved  system 
of  carrying  oil  trade ;  and  he  thought  it 

*  From  the  Debate  on  a  Bill  against 
Monopolies,  November  20,  1601.  See 
the  new  Parliamentary  History  of  Eng- 
land, voL  1,  p.  92$. 


therefore  likely  that  the  Company  would 
not  resort  to  this.    Still  he  was  aware, 
that  if,  as  a  chartered  Company  and  sove- 
reigns of  India,  they  were  to  make  use  of 
their  revenues^  and  of  what  profits  they 
might  derive  from  being  possessed  of  the 
China  trade,  they  would  soon  drive  all  tho 
private  British  merchants  out  of  the  Indian 
trade.    He  meant  to  throw  no  reflections 
on  the  Directors  or  on  the  Company  in 
general,  for  he  believed  the  Directors  were 
most  conscientiously   desirous  of  having 
India  well  governed,  but  still  they  could 
not  help  shewing  now  and  then  their  nar- 
row views    as  commercial   monopolists. 
One  argument  used  against  the  free  trade 
was  rather  singular,  as  coming  from  the 
Company,  and  that  was,  that  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  Indian  produce.    Good 
God  !   was  that  a  result  which,  as  sove- 
reigns of  that  country,  they  ought  not  to 
be- proud  of?  There  was  nothing  but  com* 
petition  which  could  establish  any  thing 
like  a  fair  price  between  buyers  and  sel- 
lers, and  it  was  singular  enough  that  they 
should  deprecate  such  a  beneficial  circum- 
stance from  takine  place  among  their  own 
subjects.— Much  had  been  said  of  the  ad- 
vantageous manner  in  which  India  had  of 
late  been  governed ;  but  it  was  because 
the  Company  had  been  under  the  infla« 
ence  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  that  this 
advantageous  system  of  management  had 
been  derived.     It  was  said  the  revenue 
would  suffer,  because  the  introduction  of 
private  traders  would  injure  the  trade; 
but  British  traders  were  not  so  besotted 
as  to  pursue  a  ruinous  trade.    With  respect 
to  the  loss  of  revenue  from  smuggling,  he 
had  no  apprehensions  on  that  head.    Let 
our  commerce  be  extended  as  much  as  Jt 
could,  and  let  us  trust  to  that  for  a  corres- 
ponding extension  of  our  revenue.    The 
evidence  which  had  been  produced  on 
this  subject  was  all  derived  from  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers  of  the  port  of  London. 
But  these  Custom-house  officers  might  be 
influenced  by  opinions  in  favour  of  their 
own  skill  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  and 
they  might  think,  naturally  enough,  that 
other  Custom- bouse  officers  were  not  so 
skilful    as   themselves.     It   was   curious 
enough  to  see  persons  who  were  desirous  of 
confining  the  returns  from  India  to  the 
port  of  London,  coming  forward  with  Peti* 
tions  for  the  exclusion  of  American  cot- 
ton, thus  placing  tbem  under  the  necessity 
of  procuring  cotton  from  India  in  the  moat 
expensive   manner. — There  was  another 
argument  on  which  much  stress  had  been 
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iaid  by  the  Company^  and  ihat  wu,  that 
arge  bodies  of  dien  iii  the  port  of  London 
would  be  throtvii  otit  of  employ.  All  re- 
forms wefe  ilttended  with  some  temporary 
eTiU  and  so  were  all  changes  of  any  im- 
portance, whether  from  war  to  peace  or 
from  peace  to  wal*|  but,  he  belieted^  it 
)iad  always  been  found,  that  the  evils  had 
been  milch  less  in  reality  than  in  ap(>re- 
hension.  Some  evils  might,  no  doubt,  be 
experienced  from  this  change,  but  they 
would  not  be  so  great  as  had  been  often 
represented,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  that 
those  concerned  ill  the  trade  at  present 
would  soon  find  some  other  channel  of 
employment.  Unless  some  i^reater  change 
was  e&cted  than  what  was  meditated  by 
the  noble  lord,  the  result,  indeed,  could 
be  productive  of  no  very  great  alteration. 
He  believed,  that  the  port  of  London  it* 
self  would  even  be  jg^eatly  benefitted  by 
the  openi  ng  of  the  China  trade.  But  when 
they  were  deliberating  respecting  the 
welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
in  general,  and  of  sixty  millions  of  people 
in  India— a  whole  quarter  of  the  globe,— 
were  they  to  be  governed  by  the  petty  in- 
terests of  the  port  of  London,  and  to  consi- 
der them  as  paramount  to  the  interesu  of 
both  England  and  India?  If  the  trade 
were  to  be  thrown  still  more  open  than 
was  proposed  by  the  noble  loro,  parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  the 
eonsideration  of  the  mere  local  conse- 
quences to  the  port  of  London.  With  re- 
spect to  the  duration  of  the  charter,  he 
would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether  it 
might  not  be  belter  that  it  should  not  be 
granted  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years. 

Mr.  Chvla  Gram,  sen.  spoke  in  sub- 
stance to  the  following  effect : 

It  had  been  the  great  misfortune  of  the 
East  India  Company  that  the  real  nature 
and  state  of  their  affairs  were  so  little 
nnderstood  by  the  public.  The  preju- 
dices and  misrepresentations  which  had 
long  operated  against  them,  had  hence 
been  extremely  injurious  to  their  interests. 
Since  the  question  of  renewing  the  char- 
ter had  been  agitated,  opinions  had  been 
advanced  by  men  from  system  or  interest 
adverse  to  the  continuance  of  the  Com* 
pany's  privileges,  that  the  removal  of 
their  monopoly  would  open  unbounded 
fields  of  commerce  in  the  eastern  world, 
to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  this 
country.  These  sanguine  ideas  had  been 
jBchoed  from  all  Quarters,  and  had  very  ge- 
nerally possessea  the  minds  of  mercantile 
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men.  To  such,  nothing  more  than  free 
access  to  those  regions  seemed  to  be  Be« 
cessafy,  in  order  to  repair  alt  the  diad^ 
vantages  under  which  the  commerce  oi 
this  country  laboured  from  contioenitl  n< 
strictions,  and  the  difficoliies  occasion^ 
by  a  war  which  bad  subsisted  twemj 
years.  A  full  enquiry^  however,  into  tbil 
important  subject,  had  now  gone  fsr  t< 
undeceive  the  public.  It  had  been  mosl 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  vast  bodyol 
able  and  enlightened  evidence  taken  be^ 
fore  the  Hoose,  as  well  sm  by  past  ezpe^ 
rience,  that  the  consumption  of  our  mana< 
factures  could  in  no  tonterial  degree  IM 
extended  among  the  natites  of  Indift 
The  exports  of  the  last  twenty  years  buj 
contained  no  new  article  of  British  pr» 
duction  for  the  use  of  those  natives.  The} 
were  intended  for  European  consumptiooj 
and  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  Europetn 
population  there,  which  was  soppiM 
abundantly  and  to  excess  by  the  cbanneii 
at  present  open,  as  the  evidence  already 
alluded  to  had  irrefragably  shewn.  The 
wild  and  delusive  expectations  therefore 
before  entertained  on  this  subject  had  lab- 
sided.  The  practicability  of  an  unlimited 
vent  of  British  productions  in  the  East  was 
no  longer  maintain^.  It  was  sometbiof 
to  have  gained  this  point ;  and  no  doobt, 
if  various  other  notions  and  opinions  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  the  system  of  tbe 
Company  were  examined  with  tbe  same 
care,  the  result  would  be  equally  fa- 
vourable. 

Allusion  had  been  made  by  the  ban. 
gentleman    who  spoke  last  to  doctrioes 
maintained  by  a  noble  lord  (lord  Gren- 
ville).     He  wished  to  speak  of  that  noble 
person  with  deference,  but  aa  be  tboogbt 
many  of  the  opinions  sanctioned  by  bi> 
lordship  were  both  erroneous  in  tbeoi- 
selves  and  unjust  to  the  Company,  it  was 
his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  the  liberty  of 
free  discussion  in  remarking  upon  soqs  o> 
them.    That  noble  person  had  wholly  op* 
posed  the  claim  of  the  Company  «>  ^ 
territorial  possessions,  asserting,  if  he  un« 
derstood   him  right,   that  both  the  so- 
vereignty and  the  soil  were  the  right  of  tbe 
crown*    This  was  an  assertion  which  par^ 
liament  had  never  made,  and  he  hoped 
never  would  make.    The  Company's  p^ 
sessions  had  been  acquired  and  extended 
under  parliamentary  sanction.  They  wers 
acquired  through  a  long  course  of  dso- 
gers  and  vicissitudes,  at  the  expence  sod 
the  haxard  of  the  Company  theoiseWes. 
In  all  the  charters  since  passed,  and  P*'* 
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ticalarly  ihe  laatcbarter  of  1798  (a  charter 
to  which  the  noble  lord  was  himself  a  par- 
ty) the  Company's  claim  of  right  was  re- 
cogniaed  and  expressly  reserved  as  well 
as  the  right  of  the  crown,  for  future  dis- 
caision.  He  was  persuaided  that  if  the 
quesiton  were  tried  fairly,  the  property  of 
the  soil  woold  be  awarded  to  the  Com- 
pany—-if  it  were  to  be  decided  by  a  mere 
act  of  power,  he  could  not  tell  what  roi^ht 
be  the  issa«,  but  he  trusted  the  nation 
would  be  governed  in  this  case  by  the 
principles  of  justice,  which  were  in  their 
nature  immutable. 

Another  proposition  advanced  from  the 
same  quarter  had  surprized  him,  that  the 
union  of  the  commercial  character  with 
that  of  sovereign  in  the  government  of  the 
Company  was  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and 
wel&e  of  the   country  they  ruled,  and 
oaght  to  be  separated  from  it ;  for  that  the 
Mfereign  being  also  a  manufacturer,  the 
weavers  were  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company,  and  no  private  trader  could 
eater  into  conaipetion  with  a   sovereign- 
merchant.    This  doctrine  might  have  been 
adfanced  forty   years  ago,  as,  indeed,  it 
was,  with  more  appearance  of  reason ; 
bat  the  facts  assumed  were  not  warranted 
by  the  history  of  the  last  *lb  years,  nor  the 
doctrine  applicable  to  the  state  of  things 
daring  that  period.     If  the  conduct  of  the 
Company's  administration  in  that  time, 
were  examined,  nothing  woold  be  more 
piaia  than  that  they  had  directed  their  poli- 
tical power  to  the  true  ends  of  political  go- 
vernment, not  used  it  as  an  instrument  to 
sacrifice  the  public  good  for  the  bene6ting 
tbeir  commerce.    The  code  of  public  re- 
gstatiout  which  their    government   had 
casctedy  and   which  bound   the  govern- 
neat  itself,  as  well  as  the  subject,  would 
bear  him  out  in  this  statement.     Those  re- 
golationiproyided  for  the  protection  of  the 
naoufactorer,  and  the  private  trader  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  just  liberties  and 
the  fraiu  of  their  industry.     There  were 
docamenu  before  the  Hocse,  those  very 
rcgalatioDi  he  had  mentioned,  which  were 
SQfficieat  to  demonstrate  this  to  be  the 
^^ — In  fact,  the  manufacturers  engaged 
by  the  Company  derived  a  great  advan- 
tage from  their  employ  in  the  permanency 
^i  tt,  while  the  demands  of  individuals  were 
*">^Uin  and  fluctuating,  and  as  to  the 
pi'tctice  of  making  advances  to  manufac- 
turers it  was  ancient  and  universal  in  the 
^^uy,  and  necessary  to  furnish  them 
*'*  materiali  for  their  work.     In  short,  if 
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from  home,  and  the  spirit  of  their  hdmi- 
nistration  abroad  for  many  past  years  were 
scrutinised,  he  had  no  fear  but  it  would 
be  found  that  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  their  sobjecta  had  been  their 
governing  aim. 

As  a  deduction  from  the  same  doctrine 
it  had  also  been  maintained  that  the  Com- 
pany did  not  carry  on  trade  on  true  com- 
mercial principles,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  surplus  revenue  to  England, 
that  therefore  it  was  a  subordinate  consi- 
deration with  them  whether  they  gained 
or  lost  by  the  trade,  their  main  object  be- 
ing remittance ;  and  that  hence  fair  *com- 
petition  was  destroyed  ;  for  they  spoiled 
the  trade  of  individuals  when  they  most 
carry  on  their  own  to  a  loss.    But  it  was  a 
fact  well  known  that  for  fqprteen  or  fif- 
teen years  past  there  had  be^  no  surplut 
revenue,  consequently  the  remittance  of 
such  a  revenue  cooldf  not  have  been  the 
object  of  trade,  nor    have   supplied  its 
capital,    nor    have   occasioned    or    sup- 
ported the  alleged  loss — Yes,  but  it  was 
further  said  that  the  investment  systena 
gave  the  Company  power  to  contract  po- 
litical debt  for  investment ;  and  from  otner 
quarters  it  had   been  charged  that  the 
Company  carried  on  their  trade  by  capi- 
tal furnished  in  this  way,  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  contracting  much  of  the  In- 
dian debt*    Mr.  Grant  said  it  was  true  that 
out  of  the  general  Indian  treasury,  into 
which  all  receipts  from  revenue  and  the 
sales  of  goods  promiscuously  went,  ad-^ 
vances  might  have  been  made  for  invest- 
ment at  a  moment  when  the  commercial 
funds  of  the  Company  on  the  spot  might 
not  have  been  equivalent  to  those  advances, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  Company  had 
to  defray  in  England  out  of  their  home 
funds,  large  expences  which  appertained 
to  the  territory,  and  there  was  no  way  of 
stating  this  account  fairly  but  by  placing 
on  one  side  all  that  the  Company  had  re- 
ceived from  India  and  China,  and  placing 
on  the  other,  all  that  it  had  supplied  or 
paid  at  home  for  those  countries.    Such 
^tateibents  framed  by  the  Company  were 
now  before  the  House ;  the  committee  of 
the  House  which  had  sat  for  several  sea* 
sions  had  investigated  the  same  subject, 
and   the  result  appeared  to  be,  that  after 
crediting  India  and  China  for  all  the  sup- 
plies sent  from  them  (including  goods  lost 
on  the  way  home)  and  debiting  them  witK 
all  the  goods  which  they  received  (no% 
including  those  lost  on  the  way  out)  asaU 
so  for  bills  drawn  on  the  Company  at  home« 
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and  for  political  psymeAU  mad«  Hi  Bng-  | 
land,  the  commerce  had  for  a  series  of 
years,  indeed  daring  the  period  of  the  last 
charter,  supported  itself,  and  was  not  in* 
debted  to  the  territory  either  for  revenue 
or  for  loans. 

Proceeding  upon  the  idea  that  the 
object  of  the  Company  was  to  remit  re* 
▼enue,  it  was  farther  said  that  they  ought 
not  to  do  this  in  goods  on  their  own  ac* 
count,  but  should  advance  the  money  in 
India  to  private  traders  for  their  bills  upon 
England.  But  however  this  might  be  cal< 
culated  for  the  benefit  of  those  merchants, 
it  would,  besides  excluding  the  Company 
from  the  trade,  be  evidently  insecure  for 
them.  They  bad  large  engagements  to 
make  good  in  England,  both  for  their 
commerce  and  territory ;  their  credit  de- 
pended on  their  punctuality  in  performing 
those  engagements ;  but  what  certainty 
could  they  have  of  the  solvency  or  punc- 
taality  or  those  persons  who  should  grant 
bills,  or  even  that  the  Company's  fonds  in 
India  could  be  disposed  of  in  this  way  with 
the  required  regularity  ?  The  discharge 
of  their  positive  engagements  could  not 
•afely  be  left  to  depend  on  circumstances 
and  events  not  certain  in  themselves,  nor 
Vtithin  the  Company's  controul. 

In  the  same  train  of  reasoning  it  had 
been  asserted  that  the  Company  had  lost 
four  millions  on  their  Indian  trade  in  the 
course  of  the  last  nineteen  years.  He  was 
quite  nnable  to  comprehend  upon  what 
data  such  a  conclusion  could  be  formed. 
The  Company's  own  statements,  far  more 
likely  to  be  accurate,  he  would  venture  to 
lay,  than  any  opposed  to  them«  as  being 
formed  on  more  authentic  materials, 
ahewed  on  the  contrary  a  gain-  in  that 
period,  after  all  reasonable  deductions,  of 
two  millions,  certainly  not  a  large  gain,  for 
the  vast  increase  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
lores  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  war  in  which  we  had 
been  involved  since  the  commencement  of 
tite  last  charter,  had  materially  reduced 
the  profit  of  the  Company's  Indian  trade. 
But  had  not  individual  British  subjects 
who  embarked  in  that  trade  experienced 
the  same  effects  ?  Unquestionably ;  and . 
he  was  persuaded  that  nowever  the  trade 
§0  adventured  in  by  private  merchants 
might  answer  to  Indfian  ship  owners,  or 
others  concerned  in  condnctinff  it,  it  would 
on  a  fair  comparison  be  founa  as  to  prin- 
cipals themselves  that  their  rate  of  profit 
was  not  equal  to  the  Company's  (he  spoke 
of  the  Indian  trade  only)  and  be  should  be 


glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  maki 
such  a*comparisott. 

No  charge  brought  agninst  the  Compan^ 
aurprised  him  more  than   that  of  the] 
takmg  payment  of  territorial  reTenaeii 
kind,  and  this  was  also  stated  aa  resoltinj 
from  their  commercial  character.    Ins] 
the  vast  extent  of  countries   under  tbi 
Company's  authority  he  koevr  of  nothioi 
that  could  give  a  pretence   for  such 
charge^  except  the  receipt  in  one  of  thj 
Guzerat  provmces^  of  some  cotton  In  pay! 
meqt  of  revenue ;  and  this  had  arisen  aol 
from  any  invented  scheme  on  the  part  of  tbj 
Company  to  serve  their  commerce,  but  h«{ 
been  the  usage  in'the  province  ander  the  prd 
ceding  government  of  the  Mahrattas  froa 
whom  the  Company  acquired  that  district 
and  the  Bombay  presidency  finding  Um 
practice  established  continaed  it,  al/oir m^ 
to  the  cultivators  afiur  price  for  their  cottonj 
The  province  having  been  acquired  ov\j 
in  the  year  180S,  this  peculiarity  bad  not 
till  a  recent  period  engaged  the  notice  of 
the  court  of  directors,  who  from  the  ac* 
counts  of  their  servants,  certainly  appre« 
hended  nothing  exceptionable  in  contiDo- 
ing  in  this  instance  an  usage  nnderstood 
to  have  been  in  earlier  times  very  general 
in  Hindostan,  and  indeed  the  fondaoeotal 
principle  of   the   land    revenue    there, 
namely,  a  division  of  the  prodnee  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  cultivators.    But  the 
object  was  of  small  import  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  were  it  otherwise,  would  not  be 
followed  at  the  expence  of  the  real  inter- 
est of  the  country  or  the  parties  concerned, 
should  that  be  found  to  be  injured  by  it 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
charged  the  Company  with  inconsistency, 
because,  whibt  thev  contended  that  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  India  would  be 
dangerous  to  that  country  from  the  iofios 
of  Europeans  there,  and  on  that  ground 
opposed  the  imporUtion  of  Indian  com- 
modities to  the  outporu,  they  had  agreed 
that  ships  might  proceed  to  India  from 
those  ports,  and  it  was  from  this,  that  the 
supposed  danger   must  arise.    But  Mr. 
Grant  said,  if  ships  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  their  return  careoes  to  the  ootport«# 
the  ships  fitted  out  ^om  those  ports  for 
India,    would   be    comparatively    ^\ 
whereas,  if  vessels  of  all  descriptions  were 
to  issue  from  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom»  encouraged   by  the  permission  to 
return  to  those  poru,  the  number  woold 
be  much  greater*  and  consequently  ^ 
number  of  adventurers  who  would  embark 
with  a  view  of  peeking  their  fortooe  tf 
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adia.  This  danger  therefore  might  fairly 
•e  pleaded  as  one  argument  againtt  open- 
Dg  the  oatports  to  the  returni  from  India. 
>r  the  reality  of  danger  to  the  peace  of 
hat  country  ^om  an  unrestrained  entrance 
»f  £oropeana  into  it,  the  whole  body  of 
ividence  delivered  before  the  House  was 
oil. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Colebrooke^anez- 
lerienced  serTant  of  the  •  Company,  had 
been  pleaded  in  support  of  the  proposed 
KnlargemeoU  of  intercourse  with  India. 
But  Mr.  Colebrooke  was  not  the  author  of 
that  part  of  the  book  published  in  his  name 
irhicii  relates,  to  the  trade  of  Bengal ;  he 
had  so  declared  in  an  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  that  work  published 
leren  years  ago.  The  part  in  question 
was  furnished  by  a  respectable  free  mer- 
chaot  now  deceased,  who  was  immediately 
interested  in  the  subject.  And  it  having 
besides  been  written  eighteen  years  ago, 
U  IS  not  lo  applicable  to  the  state  of  things 
Si  the  present  moment. 

With  respect  to  the  importation  of  In- 
dian cotton,  on  which  the  last  speaker  had 
dwelt,  it  was  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
taoce,  involving  considerations  to  which 
the  hon.   gentleman  had  not  adverted. 
The  Company  bad  both  formerly  and  of 
late  permitted  the  importation  of  that  ar- 
ticle, they  were  willing  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  it,  but  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  such  a  trade  on  a  large  scale,  dad 
not  depend  on  them,  and  was  not  to  be  ef- 
fected merely  by  opening  a  free  ioter- 
coone  with  India.    The  relatite  situation 
of  India  and  of  other  countries  that  sup- 
plied us  with  cotton,  and  the  comparative 
^oalities  of  the  article,  were  to  be  taken 
ioto  view.    An  article  produced  at  the 
disunce  of   12,000  miles  could  hardly 
^ter  into  competition  with  one  raised  in 
oor  neighbourhood,  unless  favoured  by  pro- 
acting  rej^ulattons.    The  cotton  of  Brazil 
^as  superior  to  that  of  India,  and  much 
nearer  to  us.    The  cotton  of  Georgia  was 
inore  sotted  to  many  of  our  manufactures, 
*nd  Georgia  was  at  our  door.    The  re- 
mote difiance  of  India  rendered  the  freiglit 
^  cotton  extremely  high,  and  rendered 
^  country  incapable  of  taking  advan- 
ce of  every  turn  of  our  market,  as  coun- 
tries closer  to  us  could  do :  but  this  was 
^ot  all,  India  could  undoubtedly  raise 
^ottou  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  would 

Sii"^  A  ^^^  ^^^^  *  eteady  demand. 
»ut  if  daring  a  suspension  of  cotton  im- 
Pprtatioas  from  other  quarters,  from  the 
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in  hostility  with  them,  large  demandp 
should  be  made  for  that  article  from 
India,  and  upon  the  return  of  peace  with 
America  those  demands  should  cease,  the 
effect  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  In* 
dia,  where,  after  extensive  cultivation  had 
been  encouraged,  the  adventurers  iu  it 
would  probably  be  left  with  the  increased 
produce  upon  their  hands.  The  cnltiva* 
tion  of  hemp,  another  article  highly  im- 
portant to  thia  country,  might  also  be  car- 
ried to  a  very  great  length  in  India,  ao  as 
to  render  us  independant  of  other  coun* 
tries  for  it.  But  if,  during  a  war  with 
Russia,  that  cultivation  should  be  spread 
over  the  Indian  territory,  and  upon  a  re- 
turn of  peace  with  that  power  the  former 
commercial  relations  with  it  should  be  re- 
sumed, as  would  be  entirely  probable; 
what  would  be  the  situation  of  all  those 
persons  who  should  unhappily  have  em- 
barked in  hemp  speculations  in  India  ?  In 
our  eagerness  to  render  that  countr)r  more 
conducive  to  the  commerce  of  this,  we 
ought  to  consider  how  our  measures  will 
apply  to  the  local  circumstances,  and  in- 
terests of  India.  If  you  wish  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  cotton,  and  of  hemp, 
from  that  country,  do  it  upon  some  per- 
manent principle,  that  shall  operate  in 
peace,  aa  well  as  in  war ;  and  this,  as  will 
easily  be  seen,  is  a  proposition  which  in- 
volves important  and  difficult  questions 
respecting  our  foreign  relations. 

The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Phillips)  has 
suggested  another  measure  which  he  sop- 
poses  would  be  an  improvement,  but  the 
■oggestion  proceeds  upon  merely  £nglish 
ideas,  quite  inconversant  with  the  state  of 
things  in  India.  He  is  for  establishing 
machinery  in  that  country  to  spin  cotton^ 
in  order  that  the  twist  may  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land. Now  there  is  a  large  class  of  peo% 
pie  spread  over  the  Indian  continent,  the 
numerous  females,  for  instance,  of  decent 
families,  many  of  them  decayed,  who,  by 
the  custom  of  the  country,  life  aecluded 
in  their  own  houses.  Very  many  of 
them  and  others  to  whom  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  extremely  limited,  earn 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  spinning  cotton 
thread;  such  persons  could  hardly  turn 
themselves  to  any  thing  else,  and  must  be 
reduced  to  want,  if  this  branch  of  industry 
were  taken  from  them.  And  what  would 
be  the  certainty  of  the  continuance  of  the 
export  of  cotton  twist  from  India,  even  if 
the  manufacture  could  be  established  ? 

Another  novel  suggestion  of  very  im- 
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noble  lord,  before  alloded  to,  wm,  the 
opening  of  a  trade,  not  only  bcivreen 
India  and  this  United  Kingdom,  but  be- 
tween India  and  South  America.  At  prfe- 
tent  the  governmenl  of  Old  Spain  rega- 
lates  the  trade  of  its  American  provinces 
upon  the  ancient  colonial  principles;  a 
general  trade  is  hot  allowed  to  them. 
The  intercourse  of  British  subjects  with 
thena  was  either  by  licences,  occasionally 
obtained  from  the  Spanish  government, 
or  by  smuggling.  And  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  trade  carried  on  in  this  way, 
had  on  the  whole  yielded  an  encouraging 
profit.  But  supposing  the  present  restric- 
tions to  be  removed,  would  it  be  for  the 
true  interest  of  this  country  to  establish 
'what  must,  on  such  removal,  follow,  a 
direct  trade  between  British  India  and 
Spanish  America?  This  might  indeed 
prove  beneficial  to  India,  and  beneficial  to 
the  Spanish  colonies,  but  Britain  would  be 
no  longer  the  centre  and  medium  of  the 
trade ;  it  would  be  shared  out,  its  ships 
would  in  fact  be  excluded  from  that  trade, 
and  a  policy  adopted  which  would  tend  to 
accelerate  the  independence  of  India  and 
its  separation  from  this  country.  It  was, 
if  he  mistook  not,  much  in  this  way  that 
the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  direct 
intercourse  of  our  former  North  Amen- 
can^  colonies  with  foreign  parts,  led  them 
on  to  new  pretensions,  and  enabled  them 
at  length  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  mo- 
ther country. 

The  Company  have  been  represented, 
by  the  last  honourable  speaker,  as  acting 
inconsistently  in  their  character  of  sove- 
reign ;  because  they  make  it  an  argument 
against  opening  the  trade,  that  the  price  of 
Indian  commodities  would  thereby  be  en- 
lanced.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  their 
argument,  they  said  that  the  competition 
.  at  first  expected,  on  opening  the  trade, 
would  raise  the  prices  abroad,  and  sink 
them  at  home,  to  a  degree  that  would 
prove  ruinous  to  the  parties  concerned, 
and  of  course  destroy  the  trade.  The 
Company  do  not  object  simply  to  the  in- 
crease of  prices  in  India,  but  they  object 
to  unnatural  and  spasmodic  rises  in  the 
trade,  which  would  unsettle  every  thing, 
and  end  in  weakness  and  decay. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  of  trans- 
fcrring  so  much  of  the  Indian  trade  from 
•he  port  of  London  to  the  ootporU  (which 
will  come  into  more  direct  consideration 
hereafter)  it  is  a  change  that  must  prove 
highly  injurious  to  the  numerous  establish- 
menu  which,  in  the  coarse  of  two  centu- 
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ries,  the  Indian  trade  has  formed  in  the 
metropolis,  and  affect  the  employment, 
the  subsistence,  of  many  tboosands.  loi 
this  view  only  ft  was  a  very  serious  qoei- 
tion ;  but,  if  the  alteration  could  be  prored 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire  in  ge^ 
neral,  and  not  to  involve  consequencef 
dangerous  to  India,  the  mere  considera- 
tion of  the  detriment  occasioned  to  the 
port  of  London'  would  be  of  less  weightj 
There  were,  however,  no  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  an  extension  of  the  tiade, 
which  could  render  such  a  sacrifice  ne^ 
cessary. 

It  was  upon  this  groond  the  Com* 
pany  opposed  the  changes  now  projected 
in  the  mtercourse  with  that  country. 
It  was  doing  the  Company  the  higb^ 
injustice  to  represent  them  as  actuated 
by  the  narrow  views  of  commercial  mo- 
nopoly.  He  protested  against  this  re- 
presentation :  it  had  been  generally'  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Company  bad  go- 
verned India  well.  Was  it  compatible 
with  this  conduct,  that  they  could  ha?f 
been,  or  should  now  be  led^  by  a  coo- 
tracted  special  attention  only  to  the  mooo- 
poly  of  trade  ?  They  were'influenced  by 
principles  directly  contrar3\  They  con- 
tended against  the  enlargement  of  the 
trade,  not  so  much  because  their  monopoly 
would  be  afiected,  as  because  the  Indias 
possessions  would  be  exposed  to  hazard. 
They  wished  to  consult  the  aafc-cy  and 
welfare  of  those  possessions,  and  as  bar* 
monizing  therewith  the  real  benefit  of  this 
country.  Upon  these  principles  parlia- 
ment ouffht  to  act,  and  instead  of  entering 
into  the  little  interests  of  particular  ports, 
legislate  for  the  security  and  happiness  of 
sixty  millions  of  people. 

Mr.Canning  agreed,  that  of  all  the  qoes* 
tions  ever  discussed  in  that   House,  the 
present  was  one,  in  which,  perhaps,  Ibe 
greatest  degree  of  exaggeration  had  pre* 
vailed,  but  this  charge  could  not  be  con- 
fined  to  one  side  alone.     The  glowing  vi* 
siont    of    instant,  and    wide    spreading 
prosperity,  which  the  hopes  of  the  peti- 
tioners for  open  trade  had  indulged  io, 
and  the  realization  of  which  they  bad  so 
eagerly  anticipated,  had  been  fortunately 
met  by  those  statements  and  that  informa- 
tion, which   had  produced  a  sober  and 
chastening  view  of  the  subject,  and  tad 
brought  expectation  within  a  more  reason- 
able compass.   It  would  be  one  great  duty 
of  parliament,  and  a  great  pabKc  advantage, 
to  lop  ofi^  from  this  question,  all  barrea 
and  fruitless  excrescencesi  and  Icart  «a^ 
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hat  wai  soand  mnd  stable,  iq  the  argu- 1  their  sorereign  capacity ;  not  as  a  right 

itase  that    bat    as   a  concession  :    bat  if  it  shoald 


nents.     It  was  a  great  adrantage 
parUameal  should  come  to  the  discussion 
free  from  all  those  topics  which  bad  no 
&fiect  but  that  of  perplexing  and  entang- 
ling the  qaestion.  He  should  have  thought 
the  East  lodia  Company  unsubverted  and 
unimpaired,  but  for  what  be  heard  from 
tbe  hon.  director  who  spoke  last,  and  from 
an  hon.  member,  of  whom  the  last  speaker 
might  be    proud.     It  would   be  shewn, 
however,  that  parliament  were  not  induced 
to  any  measure,  by  tbe  complete  adoption 
of  all  those  views  that  were  entertained  by 
many  petitioners.      For. his  own  part,  he 
could  not  conceive  any  hostility  against 
that  valuable  body,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.   He  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of 
a  corporate  enmity.      But  he  found  them 
letting  up  a  claim  to  the  rightful  sove- 
reignty of  India,  a  matter  which  they 
thought  too  delicate   for  that  Hou«ie  to 
discuss,— one  which  it  should  avoid,  lest 
claims  should  be  pressed  that  must  be  vin- 
dicated by  other  authorities.     He  could 
not  see  the  delicacy  of  the  proposition, 
that  whenever  British  subjects  acquire  do- 
minion, it  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  per- 
manent dominion  of  the  empire.     It  was  a 
plain  principle  of  legislation,  that  when  par- 
liament were  legislating  on  the  government 
and  commerce  of  India,  they  were  as  clear- 
ly competent  to  do  so,  as  to  enact  laws  re- 
specting their  possessions,  properly  deno- 
minated colonies.     He  admitted  the  ano- 
malous sitoation  of  the  East  India  govern- 
ment, from  the  mode  of  its  acquisitions, 
snd  from  every  other  circumstance  ;    but 
we  had  advanced  little  in  this  business,  if 
it  were  now  a  doubt,  whether  we  should 
be  guided  merely  by  expediency,  or  ac- 
knowledge a  right  to  take  away  the  hands 
of  parliament  from  touching    the    East 
India  territory.      It  seemed  to  be   laid 
down,  that  because  the  anomaly  wus  ad- 
miiied,   we    were   forbidden  the   appli- 
cation   of   any    principles     that    were 
not  anomalous  in  themselves.    The  union 
of  powers  as  merchants  and  sovereigns 
^igbt  be  necessary,  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  it  was  er  nccesMUate  rei  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  specimen  of  legislation.    He 
mi^ht  admit  the  anomaly  of  a  concurrent 
Jurisdiction ;  but  he  was  not  bound  to  ad- 
B^tt  iu  necessity,  if  upon  grave  considera- 
^<^D*  it  should  appear  expedient  to  make 
^  government  of  India  resemble  more 
ihsQ  it  did  resemble,  all  the  other  go- 
vernments in  the  world.     Still  he  was 
^  ftdmittiog  the  Company   to   reum 


seem  good  to  take  it  away,  and  to  go- 
vern Lidia  by  a  direct  mode,  and  not 
by  a  circuitous  contrivance,  it  was  the 
right  of  parliament  so  to  legislate:  and 
not  in  the  right  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  plead  their  possession.  It  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  facts  and 
principles,  for  tbe  claims  he  had  heard 
were  claims,  if  just,  on  which  an  indepen- 
dent empire  might  be  erected  in  perpetuity. 
If  the  Company  however,  were  indepen- 
dent sovereigns,  then  he  hoped  they  were 
in  an  amicable  state  with  us,  and  were  our 
allies.  But  their  language  was  not  that  of 
allies,  for  it  would  be  somewhat  imperious 
of  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  or  the  emperor 
of  China,  or  any  other  potentate,  to  say, 
yon  shall  have  no  trade  with  us,  when 
our  complaint  was,  that  our  trade  was  pro- 
hibited in  other  quarters  ;  and  to  tell  us, 
as  these  sovereigns  of  India  did,  *'  Yoa 
are  a  pack  of  piratical  raggamuffins  wha 
want  to  lay  our  villages  !n  ruins  and  bloody 
and  to  carry  away  our  children  into  cap- 
tivity. We  have  heard  of  the  horrible 
traffic  you  carried  on  for  a  century  (the 
slave-trade),  without  shame,  and  would 
not  abandon  without  a  struggle."  Hard 
from  any  government,  but  used  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Leadenhall,  it  was  not  pre- 
cedented  language  ;  and  the  refusal  might 
surely  be  given  in  gentler  terms.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  private  trader,  the  right  and 
power  of  interference  did  exist  in  parlia- 
ment, who  could  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings  without  heed- 
ing the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  those 
territorial  lords  of  Asia  to  dominions  ac- 
cfuired  by  British  enterprise,  purchased 
by  British  sacrifices,  and  yet  held  by  Bri- 
tish arms.  He  could  not  see  hbw  the 
arguments  from  the  slave  trade  could  ap- 
ply to  the  present  question.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  expected,  that  an  attack  upon 
any  set  of  men  on  this  point  should  pass 
over  without  notice.  If  it  were  not  noticed 
in  the  House,  it  would  cerUinly  be  noticed 
out  of  it.  Who  was  there  that  could 
say,  that  the  guilt  of  the  slave  trade  at- 
tached to  on^  set  of  men  particularly,  or 
to  another  set  ?  Was  not  that  trade,  for  a 
long  time,  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and 
by  all  the  great  parties  in  the  country  } 
When  the  great  question  was,  however, 
brought  fairly  before  the  view  of  parlia. 
ment,  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic  became 
apparent,  and  parliament,  to  its  immor- 
tal   hoDoar#   reformed   the    evil.     We 
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were  not,  thereforej  now  at  liberty  to  shift 
the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  the  trade  (which 
had    subsisted  and  been  sanctioned    for 
more  than  a  century)  from  the  nation  to 
any  particular  set  of  men.    It  was  not  fair 
to  impute  the  wickedness  of  this  trade  to 
a  set  of  men  who  were  comparatively  in- 
tiocent.    As  to  the  free  trade  with  India, 
however,  it  was  opposed  principally  on 
two  grounds.    In  the  first  place,  it  was 
said  that  the  expectations  of  gain  by  the 
merchants  was  so  exaggerated,  that  there 
was  every  probability  of  its  leading  to 
their  ruin;    and  secondly,  it  was  stated 
that  such  was  the  immutability  of  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  natives  of  India, 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  increasing 
the  trade.     It  had  been  said/  that  for 
3,000  years  that  nation  had  subsisted  and 
witnessed  all  manner  of  convuliions  of  the 
earth,  and  rivers  changing  their  course, 
while    they    themselves    remained    un- 
changed.    What  proof  was  there  of  this 
immutability  of  character  ?  Had  they  not 
lately  seen  a  change  in  the  whole  tenure 
of  landed  property  without  a  murmur  ? 
Had  they  not  seen  an  entire  change  in 
the  judicature  of  the  country,  without  a 
murmur?     Had  they  not  given  150,000 
men  to  fight  under  Christian  banners ;  and 
was  it  now  to  be  said  that  this  people  could 
bear  no  changes  ?    He  could  not  see  upon 
what  principle  we  were  to  be  told  that  in 
those  territories  of  our  allies,  if  not  of  our 
own   empire,    British   merchants   should 
not  be  allowed   to    trade   on   terms   at 
least  as  favourable  as  others,— why  the 
Americans  should  be  admitted  when  the 
British  were  not  admitted.     ^11  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  went  to  vituperate 
the  character  of  the  British  merchants; 
but  when  the  great  danger  of  admitting 
them  to  the  China  trade  was  urged,  it 
should  be  recollected   that  the  Chinese 
themselves    considered    and    called    the 
Americans  second-chop  Englishmen.  And 
was  it  now  to  be  contended  that  British 
merchants  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  trade, 
not  only  with  China,  but  even  with  our 
own  territories?     The  question  was  not 
now  about  their  trading  without  restric- 
tions, but  their  trading  subject  to  restric- 
tions and  regulations.      It  was  now  con- 
tended  that  this   people,  who  had  not 
,  changed  for  3,000  years,  would  change 
their  character  all  of  a  sudden,  if  a  few 
pedlars  were  allowed  to  travel  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  pack  of  scissars  or  other  hard- 
ware at  their  backs.     He,  however,  nei- 
ther beliered  in  the  alleged  immutability 
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of  the  Indian  character,  nor  coald  he  be- 
lieve that  they  were  so  foolishly  inflam- 
mable as  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend. He  thought  that  in  the  preseat 
state  of  trade,  no  man  coold  say  that  In- 
dia ought  to  be  for  ever  hermetically  seal- 
ed against  this  country ;  and  at  for  jea* 
lousy,  he  thought  the  regulations  to  be 
adopted  should  be  as  jealoos  and  scropn- 
lous  to  protect  the  security  of  the  Britiih 
merchant  in  this  friendly  territory,  as  to 
preserve  the  monopoly  of  the  Coropaay. 
He  conceived  the  general  principle  to  be 
pretty  well  disposed  of,  except  between 
those  classes  who  went  to  the  extreme 
length  of  contending,  on  the  one  aide,  that 
the  East  India  Company  should  be  abo- 
lished, and  those  who,  on  the  other,  main- 
tained, that  not  a  single  feather  sfaoold  be 
taken  from  their  sovereignty  and  prospe- 
rity. He  thought  that  the  decision  of  the 
House  should  be  between  those  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  although  he  did  not  appre- 
hend any  insurmountable  difficnlty,  ia 
providing  a  government  for  India,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Company  ;  yet  no  man 
wished  more  than  he  did,'to  continue  it  in 
their  hands.  He  was  sure,  that  no  b^%\a^ 
could  be  radically  bad  which  bad  pro- 
duced such  able  and  enlightened  statesmeo 
as  had  been  examined  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Company.  He  was  sure  that  such  a  sys* 
tem  must  be  good,  if  it  did  not  degenerate 
into  a  system  of  exclusion  ;  and  that 
under  proper  arrangements,  it  might  best 
promote  the  hanpiness  of  India^  and  tbe 
true  interests  or  this  country. 

Mr.  Fontonbjf  would  have  wished  not  to 
be  called  upon  now  to  give  a  vote  upon 
the  first  Resolution,  as  he  thought  the 
House  would  be  better  prepared  for  tbe 
decision  after  the  discussion  of  tbe  other 
Resolutions.     He,  however,  felt  himself 
more  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord    (Castlereagh,)  than  to  that  of  tbe 
right  hon.   gentleman  who  bad  just  sat 
down.     If  he  were  called  upon  for  an 
opinion   upon   the  general  question,  Ae 
would  say,  that  the  inclination  of  his  mind 
was,  that  the  ^vernment  of  India  ought 
not  to  be  contmued  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company.     When  it  was  stated  that  tbe 
East  India  Company  had  introduced  evfry 
reform  that  was  practicable  in  India,  he 
must  say  that  this  was  not   historical!/ 
correct.     It  was  not  the  East  India  Com- 
pany who  were  tbe  reformers.    India  as 
well  as  this  country  owed  all  the  grana 
reforms  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
country^  to  that  great  and  extraordinft'/ 
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man  who  oow  rested  in  the  lap  of  earth,  the 
late  Mr.  Burke.    It  was  to  his  great  ge- 
nias,  peraeTerance,  and  onexampled  in- 
duitry,  that  all  these  great  reforms  were 
owing.    If,  when  his  right  hon.  friend  who 
sat  near  him  (Mr.  Grattan)  should  rest  like 
Mr.  Burke,  the  Catholic  question  should 
be  more  favourably  recehred,  it  must  at 
all  times  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  to 
his  labour  that  it  was  principally  owing. 
In  the  same  manner,  it  most  be  confessed 
that  it  was  to  Mr.  Burke  that  the  reforms 
io  India  were  principally  owing,  and  that 
it  was  the  British  parliament,  and  not  the 
India  Company,  that  introduced  those  re* 
forms.    He  saw  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
India  that  required  those  territories  to  be 
goTemed  by  the  Company,  although  he 
wonld  allow  that  unless  proper  regulations 
were  made,  there  would  be  great  danger 
in  transferring  so  much  patronage  and 
influence  to  the  crown.    There  were  some 
persons,  howerer,  who  held  out  the  go- 
vernment of  ladia  by  the  Company  as  a 
thing  in  itself  deserving  the  greatest  ad- 
miration.   He  would  ask  those  persons, 
kowever,  if  they  had  not  found  such  a 
gorernment  accidentally  established  there, 
could  they  propose  such  a  system  of  go- 
vernment for  any  other  territories  or  co- 
lonies belonging  to  the  empire  ?    Could 
they,  for  example,  propose  that  such  a 
system  of  government  should  be  adopted 
for  the  West  Indies,  or  for  Canada  ?    It 
wu,  however,  a  very  different  thing  to 
continne  a  system  that  we  found  establish- 
ed, from  admiring  it  as  a  thing  which  was 
io  itself  most  excellent.    He  should,  how- 
tur,  have  no  objection  to  continue  the 
gorernment  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  for  six  or  seven  years,  in  its 
present  state.     He  could  not  see  on  what 
grounds  the  British  merchants  were  to  be 
txcloded  from  the  trade  to  China,  as  the 
Esst  India  Company  could  not  pretend 
thst  they  were  the  sovereigns  of  China. 
They  might  say  that  the  Indian  trade  was 
necessary  to  their  Indian  empire,  but  he 
coQid  not  see  how  they  could  assert  that 
the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  also 
necen«ry  to  their  Indian  empire.  He  could 
not  ttt  how  it  could  be  fairly  argued  that 
the  British  merchanu  should  be  the  only 
onn  in  the  world  that  most  be  entirely 
ezcloded  from   all   participation  in  the 
*J«de.    He  should  not,  however,  object  to 
the  monopoly  being  continued  a  few  years 
longer,  but  he  could  by  no  means  agree 

to  a  propoiition  for  extending  it  to  20 
ywrs. 


Mr.  RMnion,  in  supporting  the  Resolu« 
tion,  took  occasion  to  warn  the  advocates 
of  the  India  Company  how  far  they  con* 
tributed  to  extend  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  whether  it  would  be  wise  and  ex- 
pedient to  govern  India  altogether  inde* 
pendent  of  that  Company.  He  strongly 
supported  the  suggestion  for  opening  the 
trade.  The  only  objections  which  had 
been  urged,  and  which  resulted  from  all 
the  evidence  that  had  been  adduced,  was 
the  probability  of  smuggling,  and  the  in* 
jury  likely  to  be  sustained  by  the  natives 
—and  those  he  had  not  the  slightest  doub^ 
coold  be  fully  and  completely  obviated. 

Genera]  Gatco/ne  said,  he  thought  the 
India  trade  in  general  ought  to  be  opened 
to  the  mercantile  spirit  of  this  country  at 
large ;  but  with  respect  to  China,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  let  it  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  for  some  short 
period  of  a  year  or  so.  * 

Sir  J.  Ndwpori  said,  he  thought  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  trade  of  this  country  with 
India  would  be  carried  on  much  better 
under  the  controul  of  parliament  rather 
than  by  the  monopoly  of  the  Company. 
It  was  most  evident,  that  in  the  course  of 
every  ten  years  since  1774,  the  Company 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  parliament  for  relief;  antl  this  applica- 
tion very  forcibly  evinced  that  this  mono- 
poly  was  not  the  most  favourable  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  East  India  trade.  In  al- 
most every  year  during  that  period  of 
time,  they  had  been  obliged  to  recur  to 
parliament  for  assistance,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  own,  that  if  that  assistandSe  were 
not  granted,  they  must  become  bankrupt. 
In  this  way  they  had,  during  the  whole  of 
that  long  term  of  years,  been  supported 
by  the  public  money,  and  yet  had  taken 
the  advantage  of  their  monopoly,  so  as  to 
make  the  public  pay  whatever  prices  they 
chose  to  put  upon  the  commodities  they 
brought  from  India.  If,  therefore,  they  could 
not  carry  on  their  trade  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  monopoly,  without  hav* 
ing  through  the  medium  ot  parliament  re- 
course to  the  public  purse,  it  was  evident 
the  country  was  the  paymaster,  and  was 
fairly  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  pro- 
fiu  of  the  trade. 

The  first  Resolution  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division. 

Lord  CattUreagk  said,  the  second  Reso- 
lution would  very  probably  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable length  of  debate.  An  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  had  a  notice  which  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  business  of  the  Housct 
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was  entitled  to  precedence*  but  he  hoped 
on  Buch  an  occasion  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  consent  to  wa?e  his  privilege. 

Mr.  Creevey  immediately  consented  to 
wave  the  precedence  of  his  motion,  which 
stood  for  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

T\tetday,  June  I. 

Major  Cartwrigrt's  Petition.]  Lord 
Byron  rose  and  said  : — My  lords,  the  Peti- 
tion which  1  now  hold  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  House,  is  one  which  I 
humbly  conceive  requires  the  particular 
attention  of  your  lordships,  inasmuch  as, 
though  signed  but  by  »  single  individual, 
it  contains  statements  which  (if  not  dis- 
proved) demand  most  serious  investigation. 
The  grievance  of  which  the  petitioner 
complains,  is  neither  selfish  nor  imaginary. 
It  is  n«t  his  own  only,  for  it  has  been,  and 
is  still  felt  by  numbers.  No  one  without 
these  walls,  nor  indeed  within,  but  may 
to-morrow  be  made  liable  to  the  same  in- 
sult and  obstruction,  in  the  discharge  of 
an  imperious  duty  for  the  restoration  of 
the  true  constitution  of  these  realms,  by 
petitioning  for  reform  in  parliament.    The 

f>etitioner,  my  lords,  is  a  man  whose  long 
ife  has  been  spent  in  one  unceasing  strug- 
gle for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  against 
that  undue  influence  which  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished ; 
and  whatever  difiference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  his  political  tenets,  few  will  be 
found  to  question  the  integrity  of  his  in- 
tentions. Even  now  oppressed  with  years, 
and  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities  at- 
tendant on  his  age,  but  still  unimpaired  in 
talent  and  unshaken  in  spirit — "firangas  turn 
fitcte^* — he  has  received  many  a  wound 
in  the  combat  against  corruption ;  and 
the  new  grievance,  the  fresh  insult  of 
which  he  complains,  may  inflict  another 
•car,  but  no  dishonour.  The  Petition  is 
signed  by  John  Cartwright,  and  it  was  in 
behalf  of  the  people  and  parliament,  in 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  that  reform  in  the 
representation,  which  is  the  best  service  to 
be  rendered  both  to  parliament  and  people, 
that  he  encountered  the  wanton  outrage 
which  forms  the  subject  matter  of  his  Pe- 
tition to  your  lordships.  It  is  couched  in 
firm,  yet  respectful  language*— in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man,  not  regardless  of  what  is 
due  to  himself,  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
trust,  equally  mindful  of  the  deference  to 
be  paid  to  this  House.  The  petitioner 
states,  amongst  other  matter  of  equal,  if 
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not  greater  importance,  to  all  wbo  «re 
British  in  their  feelings,  as  well  as  blood 
and  birth,  that  on  the  21st  Janoary,  1813, 
at  Huddersfield,  himself  and  six  other 
persons,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival, 
bad  waited  on  him  merely  as  a  testimony 
of  respect,  were  seized  by  a  military  and 
civil  force,  and  kept  in  close  custody  for 
several  hours,  subjected  to  gross  and 
abusive  insinuation  from  the  commanding 
officer,  ralative  to  the  character  of  the  pe* 
titioner ;  that  he  (the  petitioner)  was 
'finally  carried  before  a  magistrate  and  not 
released  till  an  examination  of  his  papers 
proved  that  there  was  not  only  no  just,  but 
not  even  statutable  charge  against  him ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  promise  and 
order  from  the  presiding  magistrates  of  a 
copy  of  the  warrant  against  your  peti« 
tioner,  it  was  afterwards  withheld  on  divers 
pretexts,  and  has  never  until  this  boor 
been  granted.  The  names  and  condttioa 
of  the  parties  will  be  found  in  the  Peti* 
tlon.  To  the  other  topics  touched  upon 
in  the  Petition,  I  shall  not  now  adrert, 
from  a  wish  not  to  encroach  upon  the 
time  of  the  House ;  but  I  do  most  sin* 
cerely  call  the  attention  of  your  lordships 
to  its  general  contents — it  is  in  the  cause 
of  the  parliament  and  people  that  the 
rights  of  this  venerable  freeman  have  been 
violated,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
highest  mark  of  respect  that  could  be  paid 
to  the  House,  that  to  your  justice,  rather 
than  by  appeal  to  any  inferior  court,  he 
now  commits  himself.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  his  remonstrance,  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  me,  though  mixed  with  re* 
gret  for  the  occasion,  that  I  have  this  op- 
portunity of  publicly  stating  the  obstruc* 
tion  to  which  the  subject  is  liable,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  most  lawful  and  impe* 
rious  of  his  duties,  the  obtaining  by  Peti* 
tion  reform  in  parliament.  I  have  shortly 
sitated  his  complaint ;  the  petitioner  has 
more  fully  expressed  it.  Your  lordships 
will,  I  hope,  adopt  some  measure  folly 
to  protect  and  redress  him,  and  not  him 
alone,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
insulted  and  aggrieved  in  his  person,  by 
the  interposition  of  an  abused  civil,  and 
unlawful  military  force  between  them  and 
their  right  of  petition  to  their  own  repre* 
sentatives. 

His  lordship  then  presented  the  Petition 
from  major  Cartwright,  which  was  read, 
complaining  of  the  circumstances  at  Hud- 
dersfield, and  of  interruptions  given  to  the  * 
right  of  petitioning,  in  several  places  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  ktogdoffl«  and 
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which  hii  lordihip  mo?ed  should  be  hid 
00  the  table*  , 

£arl  FUnaUHam  declared  his  friendship 
and  respect  at  all  times  to  the  right  of  pe» 
tttioning.  He  howoTert  on  this  occasion, 
entertained  considerable  doobts,  if  their 
lordships  shoold  receive  the  present  Peti- 
tition,  whether  it  would  not  tend  to  injure 
the  right,  for  which  he  should  ever  contend. 
There  were  charges  and  complaints  in  the 
present  Petition,  which*  if  they  could  be 
Mpported  by  proof,  were  remediable,  and 
ought  to  be  redressed,  by  the  inferior 
tribuoals.  Besides,  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  indiTidoal  sufferers  had  applied  to  any 
other  authority  on  this  occasion,  and  there 
WM  a  just  and  primary  court  where  re* 
dreis  might  be  obtained.  Individuals  pre- 
ferred accusation  against  individuals,  and 
he  must  say  that  their  lordships'  House 
wss  not  the  first  place  in  which  a  man 
ooght  to  endeavour  at  the  redress  of  his 
wrongs;  he  ought 'rather  to  go  before  a 
jory  of  his  country,  who  were  the  proper 
pvtM  before  whom  these  accusations  ought 
to  be  tried,  and  before  whom,  there  could 
be  00  doubt,  he  would  procure  justice. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  inclined  to  think 
it  would  be  their  lordships'  duty  not  to  re- 
ceive the  present  Petition. 

Earl  StanhoiK  felt  a  degree  of  astonish- 
ncnt  at  the  reasons  given  by  the  noble 
etrl,  for  this  Petition  not  being  received. 
Bid  the  noble  earl  suppose  that  redress 
ooald  always  be  obtained  before  other  tri- 
banala  ?  It  very  often  happened  that  the 
nfferers  were  so  poor  that  they  could  not 
redress  their  vnrongs.  He  would,  however, 
corneod  that  tbe  laws  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  10  framed  that  the  rich  should  not 
only  enjoy  protection,  but  that  it  should 
hs  equally  extended  to  the  poor.  There 
WIS  certainly  great  oppression  here  com- 
plained of,  and  the  very  reason  alleged  in 
the  Petition  tuelf  was,  that  the  siSerers 
were  poor  persons,  and  could  not  procure 
fsdrcii.  For  this  purpose,  the  petitioner 
tpproached  their  lordships,  and  prayed 
^ir  interference,  that  the  law  might  be 
altered.  And  could  any  man  dispute  that 
it  was  a  hixx  subject  of  petition,  to  desire 
that  thia  House,  with  the  consent  of  the 
<^^  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
woQid  make  laws  to  redress  the  ezistinc 
Sntvanees  of  the  poor?— (The  earl  m 
^sderdale  smiled.)-*His  lordship  ob* 
■^ed,  that  the  Scotch  earl  might  laugh, 
hat  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  not  a 
jaagbing  matter.  He  would  atalltimea 
^^1  sniious  for  the  bappinem  and  the 
(VOLXXVL) 


rights  of  the  poor,  and  how  were  they 
situated  in  this  country  ?  Such  were  the 
expences  of  justice,  that  it  was  beyond 
their  reach.  Suppose  a  poor  man  had 
been  contending  for  those  rights  which 
were  contended  for  by  a  client  the  other 
day  at  their  lordships'  bar,  in  the  case  of 
an  appeal,  where  the  counsel,  it  was  said, 
had  one  thousand  guineas.  The  noble 
earl  ne^r  him,  and  himself,  if  attacked^ 
could  defend  themselves;  but  that  was 
not  tbe  situation  of  a  poor  man,  and  it  was 
necessary  some  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  law,  and  for  this  purpose  the  peti- 
tioner bad  applied  to  the  legislature.  For 
these  reasons  he  should<  support  the  mo- 
tion, that  this  Petition  do  lie  upon  the 
table. 

The  Earl  of  LauderdaU  was,  he  trusted^ 
one  of  the  last  to  throw  the  smallest  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  petitions  He  was 
anxious  that  every  man  should  have  free 
access  to  the  legislature  on  all  occasions 
by  petition.  ^But  if  their  lordships  receiv- 
ed the  present,  they  would  do  that  which 
would,  if  pursued,  destroy  the  use  and 
freedom  of  petitioning  altogether.  Besides^ 
the  contents  of  the  Petition  were  such  as» 
from  tbe  information  he  possessed,  he 
was  confident,  were  not  rounded  upon 
accuracy.  Charges  were  made  against 
the  military  and  civil  authorities  exercised 
down  in  that  part  of  the  country  :  but 
in  respect  to  \!i%  own  knowledge  of  the 
officer  who  commanded  in  that  district  at 
the  time  particularly  named  in  the  Peti- 
tion, he  would  venture  to  say,  no  officer 
or  soldier  under  him  would  be  permitted 
to  commit  so  great  a  transgression  of  duty. 
With  respect  also  to  the  civil  power,  from 
the  information  of  others,  he  was  persuad- 
ed that  the  civil  authorities,  t<^  their  honour^ 
had  not  exceeded  that  power,  which  waa 
so  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
most  alarming  state  of  things,  which  could 
exist  in  any  country.  But  he  must  say, 
he  never  knew  any  petition  received  by 
their  lordships  without  a  prater.  The 
petitioner  detailed  a  number  of  nrievancef 
for  himself  and  others,  and  without  even 
saying  that  means  for  redrem  had  been 
sought  for  elsewhere,  and  before  the  proper 
and  consUtoted  Uibunals  of  tbe  country, 
left  the  whole  of  his  statement  in  that  con- 
dition that  it  was  for  their  lordships  to  de- 
cide whether  they  would  go  into  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  particulars  of  this  complaint.  Thia 
waa  not  the  fair  mode  of  petitioning,  but 
would  have  only  became  the  noble  lord 
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lo  have  moTed  as  a  peer.  Under,  these 
consideratipas,  he  did  Dot  denominate  the 
statement  whi/cb  had  been  read  a  peti- 
tion, but  ihe  written  speech  of  the  indi- 
yidual  yrho  had  signed  it.  The  noble 
earl  who  had  last  expressed  his  sentimentr, 
•poke  much  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  poor.  Indeed,  talent  and  la- 
bour with  that  noble  earl,  bad,  on  all  oc- 
casions, been  the  only  just  claim  to  riches 
tmd  rank.  He  (lord  Lauderdale)  had 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  consideration 
of  systems  of  policy  and  economy  amongst 
nations,  and  those  wbo  were  be^t  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  his  political  life  had  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  interesu  and  happiness 
of  the  poor ;  but,  aniike  the  noble  earl,  be 
was  not  disposed  to  lay  any  temptation 
for  the  poor  to  desert  the  paths  and 
the  pursuits  of  industry.  It  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  interests  and  their  com- 
forts every  wherey  that  they  should  be 
industrious.  If  a  man  esercised  his  ta- 
lents, or  persevered  in  his  labour^  it  was 
right  he  should  receive  the  reward  ;  and 
^e  believed  there  was  not  a  country  where 
those  advantages  were  so  great  as  in  our 
own. 

The  Duke  of  NorfM  said  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  motion,  and  particularly  as 
the  Petition  conveyed  a  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  a  most  respectable  magistrate 
(Mr.  RatcHfFe),  who  had  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deserve  praise,  instead  of 
reproach. 

Lord  Byron  repliedy  that  he  had»  from 
motives  of  duty,  presented  this  petition  to 
their  lordships'  consideration.  The  noble 
earl  had  contended,  that  it  was  not  a  peti-. 
lion,  but  a  speech ;  and  that,  as  it  con- 
tained no  prayer,  it  should  not  be  received. 
What  was  the  necessity  of  a  prayer  ?  If 
that  word  were  to  be  used  in  its  proper 
sense,  their  lordships  could  not  expect 
that  any  man  shoula  pray  to  others.  He 
had  only  to  say,  that  the  Petition,  though 
in  some  parts  expressed  strongly  perhaps, 
did  not  contain  any  improper  node  of 
address,  Jhit  was  couched  in  respectfiii 
language  towards  their  lordships;  he 
should  therefore  trust  their  lordships  would 
allow  the  Petition  to  be  received. 

Viscount  l^dmouih  was  not  aware,  befoie 
he  entered  that  House*  of  any  petition  of 
this  description  being  intended  lo  be  pre- 
sented to  their  lordships.  The  Petition 
bad  been  presented,  and  some  progress 
made  in  reading  iu  contents,  at  the  tine 
he  took  biiseat;  bm.  from  some  expcas- 
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sions  of  the  petitioner,  which  be  then 
liyeard,  bethought  it  bis  duty  to  makes 
few  observations  upon  their  import  and 
tendency.  Ii  was  stated  tbat  the  civil 
power  of  the  country  endeavoored  to  op* 
press  the  poor  of  those  formerly  disturbed 
districts,  by  means  of  intimidation  and 
persecutioil.  Very  fortanately  the  great* 
est  tranquillity  now  prevailed  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  country ;  but  in  ihe  times  of  con* 
fusion  and  alarm,  he  would  challenge  the 
noble  lord,  or  any  other  peraon,  to  prove 
any  act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  or  military  authorities.  That  right 
bon.  gentleman,  who  was  so  nearly  re* 
lated  to  the  noble  earl  opposite,  and  wbo 
had  the  military  power  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  would  not  have  permitted  such 
acts  as  the  Petition  referred  to,  and  all 
who  knew  his  character  woald  free  bio 
fh>m  such  an  imputation.  There  wu 
also  mention  made  of  a  magistrate,  Mr, 
Ratclifie ;  and  with  retpect  to  this  gentle- 
man, he  thought  it  his  doty  to  state,  and 
he  was  glad  ne  had  an  opportanity  of 
publicly  stating,  that  if  one  individoal  had 
more  particularly  distinguished  himself  b 
the  exercise  of  mildness  and  clemency 
towards  the  poor  and  the  lower  ofden, 
while  those  disturbances  existed  and  while 
he  was  actively  employed  in  counteracts 
ing  the  mischief,  it  was  Mr.  Ratclift* 
The  country  was  indebted  to  him  for  bis 
services  upon  that  occasion.  The  noble 
viscount,  after  stating  other  argomenu 
against  the  propriety  of  receivinff  this  Pe* 
tition,  insisted,  that  the  poor  of  tnis  coon* 
try  could,  in  no  possible  case,  soflttr  the 
oppression  represented  by  a  noble  earl; 
for  such  was  the  constitotion  of  a  Britisb 
public  that  an  oppressed  poor  man  would 
find,  at  all  times,  beneveleDt  men  to  ad- 
vocate bis  cause.  He  trusted  their  lord* 
ships  would  reject  the  PeiitioB. 

The  motion  being  put  by  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  the  Petition  was  not  receiTed* 

Viscount  Sidnumih  then  moved.  That  the 
Petition  be  rejected. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said  he  conceived, 
that  when  a  negative  was  pot  on  a  PMj« 
tion's  lying  on  the  table,  that  locfa  f^" 
tion  was  in  fact  rejected. 

Earl  Siankopc  said,  he  had  never  knewn 
so  irregular  a  motion  as  that  just  ssads  by 
the  noble  viscoant  He  should  have  cos- 
ceived  the  noble  viscount,  from  having 
been  the  Speaker  of  another  assembly  very 
liaar  them,  mmt  have  been  better  a^ 
quainted  with  the  roles  of  order,  and  tbst 
be  would  have  known,  that  wheo  a  petition 
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was  not  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table,  it  waa 
a  complete  rejection  of  it. 

Vitconnt  Sidmmuh  said,  lie  bad  expresi- 
ed  bit  donbts  as  to  tbe  rales  of  this  Hoase ; 
and  thoogb  he  bad  since  been  informed, 
from  antbority  on  which  be  could  rely, 
that  his  motion  woald  be  reffular ;  yet,  as 
he  obsenred  the  opinion  of  tne  Hoose  was, 
in  this  case,  against  him,  be  would  not 
persist  in  it. 

Here  tbe  conTorsation  dropped. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

JltadajfgJune  1. 
Pbtitioii  kbspictiiig  thb  Roman  Ca- 

TBOLICS  PaOlI  THB  MiMSTBRS  AND  ElDBBS 

or  THB  Cbubch  of  Scotland.1  Lord 
Caitlereagb  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
minislers  and  elders  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, met  in  general  assembly;  selling 
forth, 

'^  That,  obecrring  that  there  was  lately 

voder  the  revision  of  the  legislature,  and 

nty  again  come  under  their  re? ision,  that 

part  of  the  public  law  of  the  state,  which 

•Qbjecta  Roman  Catholics  to  certain  dis- 

tbibties,  the  petitioners  are  deeply  im- 

prosed    with  the   conviction  that  they 

ihoald  be  wanting  in  doty  to  that  great 

and  loyal  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 

which  compose  tbe  national  church  of 

Scotland,  of  which  they  are  the  represent 

tatives,  did    they  fail  to  express  to  tbe 

House  tbe  deep  interest  and  concern  they 

moit  ever  take  ia  aU  discussions  and  mea- 

nrsi  which  have  for  their  object  to  inno« 

ytfte  opon  tbe  laws  which  our  forefathers 

ia  their  time,  deemed  necessary  for  secnr* 

ing  to  the  people  of  these  realms  tbe  bless- 

ion  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant 

religion :  and  that  tbe  petitioners  have,  at 

ill  times,  felt  the  utmost  anxiety  that  re* 

ligioQs  toleration  should  be  preserved  in* 

violate ;  and,  at  a  period  so  full  of  peril  to 

the  secartty    and  independence    of  the 

wpire,  are  aware  of  the  peculiar  impor* 

tiBoe  of  removing  every  ground  of  disa^ 

fwtioQ^of  diffusing  miversally  sentimenu 

^geaoiae  patriotism,  by  opening  to  all 

chmes  of  his  Majesty's  subjecte  the  paths 

of  honourable    ambition,   and   affording 

then  all  the  consequence  which  property, 

^^t,  or  successful  industry  bestow ;  but 

w  tbe  petitioners  cannot  be  insensible 

to  this  peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  Ho* 

*M  Catholics,  that  they  maintain  a  cer« 

^n  MMeveoarse  with  a  foreign  hierarchy, 

^  observe  a  certain  submission  to  a  fo- 

ttiga  pottifl;  niiicii  may  pro? e  hontle  to 


our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  is  ge« 
nerally  involved  in  political  connections 
unfriendly  to  British  prosperity  ;    they 
know  all  foil  well  bow  prone  human  na- 
ture is  to  corruption  and  superstition,  and 
how    powerfully    tbe    Roman    Catholic 
creed,   and   the  confidential    intercourse- 
with  the  priesthood,  by  auricular  confes- 
sion,  tend  to  subju|^ate  the  worthiest  cha- 
racters, and  to  discipline  and  mould  them 
into  instruments  for  promoting  the  pur- 
poses of  their   sect ;    if,  therefore,  the 
House,  and  the  other  braaebeB  of  the  le- 
gislature, deem  in  their  wisdom  that  the 
exigency  of  the  times  is  s\|cb  as  to  autho- 
rise any  change  in  the  system  of  securt« 
ties  adopted  at  the  Revolution,  that  glo« 
rious  era  from  which  these  nations  date 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  ordert  religiooe 
toleration,  and   political   prosperity,  the 
petitioners  trust  and  pray,  that  the  utmost 
caution  and  prudence  will  be  exercised, 
that  none  of  tbe  bulwarks  of  tbe  constitu- 
tion,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  be,  on  any 
account,  exposed  to  hazard,  and  that  on 
fectoal  precautions  be  adopted  to  exclude 
foreign  influence  from  tbe  councils  of  tbe 
state  and  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  maintain  this  happy  land 
impregnable,  as  heretofore,  to  foreign  in- 
noYBiion,    foreiffn    intrigue^  and  foreign 
corruption ;  and  that  while  the  petitioners 
cordially  express  their  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and  their  full  con- 
viction that  the  rights  and  priTileges  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  parliament,  they 
presume  to  annex  to  their  petition  a  so* 
lemn  declaration,  in  which  they  pledge 
themselves,  before  God,  to  the  House,  and 
to  their  country,  that  they  will  discharge, 
with  fidelity  and  vigilance,  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  them  as  office  bearers  in 
that  Protestant  church  which  was  esta* 
blished  in  Scotland  at  tbe  blessed  Refer* 
mation  from  Popery,  and  will  continue  to 
cherish,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  com* 
mttted  to  their  care,  those  principles  of 
religious  liberty  which  are  incorporated 
with  the  British  constitution,  and  which 
are  the  glory  of  this  Protestant  land." 

Mr.  Coming  said,  he  would  avail  him* 
self  of  that  opportunity  to  state  the  great 
satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  stand  that  had 
been  made  within  these  few  days,  by  the 
lay  Catholics  of  England,  against  the 
effiMTts  of  an  insulting  and  dominifering 
priesthood*  He  waa  inclined  to  augur 
much  good  from  their  resolutions:  they 
shewed  themselves  determined  to 
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cipate  themselves,  and  were  worthy  of  the 
support  of  parliament.      He  bop«d,  that 
their  example  would  have  due  effect  with 
the  lay  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

East  India  Company's  Affaibs.]  The 
House  having  again  resolved  itbelf  into  a 
Committee  oT  the  whole  House  to  take  into 
further  consideration  the  Affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company^ 

Lord  CastUreagh  observed^  that  the 
Committee  was  now  come  to  the  second 
Resolution,  regarding  the  China  trade; 
and  he  thought^the  most  convenient  mode 
would  be  to  reserve  the  debate  on  this 
.  head  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report, 
when  the  question  of  time  during  which  it 
was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pany could  also  be  discussed.  He  shonldj 
therefore,  merely  move  the  second  Reso- 
lution, which  was,  "  That  it  is  expedient 
that  the  intercourse  wiih  China  should  be 
conducted  by  the  Company,  and  that  the 
trade  in  tea  should  remain  exclasively  in 
their  hands." 

Mr.  Canning  meant  to  reserve  what  he 
had  to  say  on  this  Resolution  till  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  Thompson  thought  that  the  British 
merchants  would  by  no  means  be  satis- 
fied with  this  monopoly.  Was  it  meant 
that  they  should  be  prohibited  from  ex- 
porting our  own  manufactures  to  China  ? 

U>rd  Ctutlereagh  replied,  that  it  was 
meant  the  tea  trade  should  be  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  though  the 
merchants  would  be  allowed  to  import 
from  the  eastern  isles,  other  articles,  the 
produce  of  China.  It  was  also  meant  that 
there  should  be  no  direct  intercourse  with 
China,  except  through  the  Company; 
though  our  manufactures  might  find  their 
way  to  that  country  through  indirect 
channels. 

Mr.  Marryat  was  against  continuing 
the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  in  the 
Company.  From  his  experience^  he  was 
certain  tbat  the  circuitous  trade  was  much 
greater  and  more  profitable  than  many 
persons  were  aware  of.  It  was  strange, 
that  the  British  legislature  should  exclude 
their  own  subjects  (rom  a  profitable  trade 
that  was  open  to  every  foreigner  upon 
earth.  It  was  more  lucrative,  he  was 
convinced,  than  the  direct  trade.  He 
knew  (hat  the  people  of  England  paid  one 
million  and  «  half  annually  more-  for  tea 
than  they  would  do  were  the  trade  open, 
•od  was  of  opinion  that  it  woaU  be  better  I 
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for  us  to  pay  this  sum  at  once  to  the  Con- 
pany  than  to  continue  the  system  as  it 
stood  at  present.     We  ought  to  encoorag« 
our  carrying  trade,  as  it  wa«  the  best  sod 
dnly    nursery  for  seamen  for  the  nafy. 
Had  it  been  encouraged  as  it  ought,  the 
country  would  not  have  to  lament  its  Ute 
naval  disasters.    The  Company  had  not 
shewn,  by  any  good  reasons,  tbat  it  had  s 
right  to  this  exclusive  trade.     The  odIj 
reason  urged  in  their  behalf  last  niglit, 
was  their  immaculate   talents  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  vulgar  and  barba- 
rous sons  of  commerce.     But  the  persooi 
who  brought  forward  this  reason,  ought  lo 
have  looked  back  to  the  early  history  of 
the    Company.      Had  they   done  so,  ie 
would  not  afibrd  much  cause  for  triumph; 
as  the  Company's  proceedings,  about  an 
hundred  years  ago,  were  so  cruel,  that  it 
waa  made  a  source  of  complaint  against 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their 
conduct  was  declared  disgraceful  to  reJi* 
gion,  good  morals,  and  humanity.    This 
would  appear  by  looking  back  to  the  Par* 
liamentary  History  of  the  year  1694.    A 
few  years  after  that,  a  director  of  the  Esit 
India  Company  had  been  known  to  havs 
practised    extensive    corruption*  and  to 
have  given  away  in  bribes  to  memben  of 
the  House  of  Commons  WfiOOL  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  Company's  charter 
renewed.*    He  stated  some  other  facts  of 
a  similar  nature,  and  said,  tbat  they  were 
so  notorious  as  to  lead  to  the  inquiries  io« 
stituted  in  1784.    The  Company  called 
themselves  the  protectors  of  India ;  bat 
they  protected  it  as  the  vulture  did  the 
dove,  or  the  eagle  the  lamb.    When  tbey 
talked  of  their  good  government  and  ha* 
manity,  &c.  it  reminded  him  of  the  story 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  in  the 
Gospel.     No  reason  had  been  given  for 
this    monopoly  that  would   not   equally 
well  justify  any  other   kind   of  mono- 
poly by  any  other  class  of  men.    How 
difterent  were  the  tones  of  the  East  la* 
dia  Company  when  tbey  wanted  mooeyy 
and  when  they  wanted  a  new  charter. 
In  the  former  case  (which  was  an  an- 
nual one)  they  talked  of  nothing  but  their 
resources— then  they  had   15  millions  • 
year  of  well  paid  revenue;  butnow,wbea 
they  wanted  a  new  charier,  they  caaoot 
go  on  without  a  monopoly  of  toe  Chios 
trade.    Thtrir  ancestors  had  formerly  d^* 
cUred  joint  stock  companies  public  nai* 
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*  See  the  new  Parliamentary  History 
of  Englandi  vol.  5|  pp.  %96,  914% 
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NincMf  and  injarioos  to  the  property  and 
rights  of  the  sotiiect.  He  wished  the 
House  to  follow  their  example^  and  was 
strongly  against  the  present  Resolo^on. 

Mr.  Sidlimm  aaid,  that  the  Company  io 
1792,  shewed  every  wish  to  grant  licenses 
to  sQch  British  merchants  as  were  desirous 
of  embarking  io  the  far  trade  with  China. 

Mr.  Supken  expressed  his  surprise  that 
his  bon«r  friend  should  have  uken  that 
opportanily  of  making  a  violent  attack  on 
the  Resolution^  when  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  aense  of  the  committee,  that  it 
woold  be  better  to  postpone  the  debate 
on  the  principle,  till  the  bringing  op  of 
the  Heport. 

Mr.  Charles  Granif  sen.  said,  it  was  alto- 
gether unfair  to  argue  on  the  character  of 
Sie  present  Company  from  that  of  a  com- 
pany no  longer  existing.    The  complaints 
which,  according  to  the  hon.  gent.,  had  in 
the  time  of  king  William,  been  pfeferred 
to  the  HoQse  against  the  conduct  of  the 
company  of  that  day,  came  chiefly  from 
•dventorers  and  interlopers  in  India  who 
wished  to  take  the  trade  to  themselves, 
who  succeeded  by  clamours  and  exactions 
in  gcttog  thfmselves  and  their  coadjutors 
established    into    a    separate  Compakiy, 
which  by  its  hostile  competition  nearly 
roiaed  h!oth  itself  and  the  old  Company. 
Among  all  the  calumnies  vented  against  the 
prei^ni  Company  he  had  never  beard  the 
strange   accusation    now    so  confidently 
broaght  forward  by  the  hon.  gent.,  thatthey 
hid  occasioned  the  destruction  of  so  many  of 
the  natives  of  India  !     He  wished  to  know 
^here  the  hon.  member  had  made  this 
discovery,  and  that  he  would  shew  on  what 
tathority  the  accusation  rested.    It  could 
only  have  been  lately  that  he  had  enter- 
Uined  such  views,  for  he  had  been  a  mem* 
her  of  the  Company,  and  had  even  taken 
1  leading  part  in  their  general  coorU ;  but 
iteooldnot  be  supposed  he  would  have 
helooged  to  the  body  had  he  viewed  the 
character  of  it  then,  as  he  represenU  it 
i^w.    It  was  very  probable  that  in  the 
coarse  of  British  administration  in  India, 
panicalsrly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  it,  ex- 
ceptiouable  things  might  have  been  done 
hy  individoaU.    He  did  not  mean  to  stand 
*P  as  the  universal  advocate  for  all  per* 
*^^  and  measures  which  had  appeared 
oa  the  Indian  scene ;  but  was  a  system  to 
^  condemned  because    the  conduct  of 
^^  individual  concerned  in  the  execo- 
il^  ?f  }^  ^^  no^  perfect  ?    Then  must 
^  British  constitution  be  given  up.    It 
**•  inpoiBible  wholly  to  pre?ent  deyia- 


tions  and  irregularities.  And  if « the  go- 
vernment of  this,  country  could  not  with 
all  its  care  exclude  such  defalcations  and 
abuses  as  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of 
those  who  heard  him,  and  wounding  to  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  it  ought  not  in  fair- 
ness to  be  imputed  to  the  Company  as  a 
subjectof  reprobation  that  excesses  or  mal- 
▼ersations  had  sometimes  occurred  in  the 
East.  The  system  of  the  Company  was 
no  more  to  be  given  up  on  this  account 
than  was  the  British  '  constitution  because 
functionaries  employed  under  it  were 
sometimes  guilty  of  abusing  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them.  The  fieneral administration 
of  the  Company  and  their  servants  for  a 
series  of  years  past  was  such  as  to  improve 
the  happiness  of  the  people  under  their 
care,  and  to  establish  their  own  reputation 
for  good  government.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
echoed  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  from  the 
speech  of  a  noble  lord,  that  it  was  to  the 
legislature,  and  the  Board  of  Controul,  that 
the  fgQod  government  of  India  was  to  be 
ascribed :  and  Mr.  Grant  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  regulations  of  par* 
liament,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  had  contributed 
to  that  end ;  but  he  must  contend  that 
the  radical  principles  of  the  most  materia] 
reforms  which  had  taken  place  in  the  ad« 
ministration  of  India,  were  first  developed 
in  the  writings  of  the  Company's  servants 
there,  and  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Direp- 
tors  at  home ;  that  it  was  their  province  to 
originate  instructions  for  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  India,  and  those  instruc- 
tions were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul, who  generally  acquiesced  in  them 
without  material  alteration.  It  was  not, 
however,  on  their  character  alone,  that 
the  Company  stood,  that  came  in  as  a  au* 
bordinate  question.  Nor  did  they  argue 
for  the  continuance  of  their  privileges 
merely  on  commercial  principles ;  although 
more  was  to  be  said  for  the  origin  and 
continuance  of  them  in  that  view  than  the 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  allow.  In  their 
commencement,  queen  Eliaabeth  had  been 
the  willing  patron  of  them  for  national 
purposes,  and  did  not  confound  the  privi* 
leges  of  greatcommercial  bodies  with  such 
abuses  as  the  monopoly  of  particular  arti- 
cles of  internal  consumption  given  by  pa- 
tent to  private  favourites.  The  Company 
contenoed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting Indian  ayatem,  because  they  thought 
it  was  recommended  by  the  true  policy 
and  real  interest  of  this  country. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said  tea  was 
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rendered  so  mach  dearer  to  the  consomer 
here  by  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  Com- 
pany,  that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  them 
a  million  and  a  half  yearly  than  to  con* 
tinue  the  monopoly.  But  this  was  altoge- 
ther an  exaggeration.  The  Company 
neither  gained  so  much  by  the  tea,  nor 
would  a  free  trade,  if  it  could  be  establish- 
ed, produce  the  benefits  that  were  suppos* 
ed.  The  comparison  of  the  price  of  teas 
here,  with  that  quoted  from  the  Ameri- 
can market,  involved  a  great  deception  ; 
for  things  sold  and  compared  under  the 
same  name  were  in  fact  very  different. 
What  was  dignified  in  America  with  the 
title  of  Souchong,  a  tea  of  superior  quality, 
was,  in  fact,  often  nothing  but  what  was 
known  here  by  the  inferior  name  of  Bo* 
hea.  The  teas  were  put  up  by  the  Com- 
pany at  little  more  than  prime  cost,  and 
all  the  advance  beyond  was  by  competition 
among  the  buyers. 

The  hoD.  gentleman  had  very  much  mis- 
atated  the  ground  on  Which  the  Company 
came  forward  sometimes  (not  as  he  said 
annually)  to  parliament,  for  pecuniary  aid. 
They  were  necessitated  to  do  so  formerly 
because  the  government  had  taxed  them 
beyond  their  ability,  on  the  score  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  territorial  revenues*  All 
loans  of  this  kind  made  to  the  Company 
had  been  repaid.  Of  late  the  Company 
had  been  obliged  to  apply  to  parliameat 
twice  for  the  payment  of  just  demands, 
owing  them  by  the  nation  on  account  of 
advances  for  the  public  service  abroad ;  and 
they  had  applied  on  some  other  occasions 
to  be  enabled  to  defray  territorial  debt 
transferred  here,  which  debt  had  been  in- 
curred under  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
and  it  was  well  known,  never  could,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  have  been  discharged  oat 
of  the  home  rands  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Morryai  declared,  be  had  never  any 
concern  with  the  East  India  Company  but 
as  holder  of  stock,  and  never  attended,  the 
assembly  but  once,  when  *he  voted  with 
the  directors,  in  a  case  in  which  they  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  in  the  right.  It  was 
true,  that  the  price  of  tea  waa.  raised  by 
the  buyers;  biit  then  they  had  no  other 
ahop  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Gnau  said,  that  this  did  not  force 
them  to  give  3f.  6i.  for  teas,  when  pat  ap 
mt2f. 

Mr.  Mmryai  rejoined,  that  the  Company 
pat  ap  their  teas  at  a  price  at  which  they 
were  sure  of  a  benefit,  and  had  beaidea  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  competition  from 
the  boyers. 
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Sir  Bxkcri  Fed  anioaadrertdd  en  theei* 
pressions  which  had  been  need  on  a  former 
evening  respecting  the  character  of  Britiih 
traders.  When  the  diacoaaiona  took  plice 
on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1793,  he 
had  a  seat  in  that  Houae,  and  was  ap* 
pointed  by  the  northern  mannfacturers  lo 
treat  with  the  ministry  in  their  behalf, 
and  he  had  ia  consequeoGe  been  aotho* 
rized  by  Mr»  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  to  io* 
form  the  manofactorers  that  great  con- 
cessions would  be  made  to  them,  althoagh 
those  gentlemen  conceiYed  themselrcs 
obliged  alterwards  to  recal  their  promisei 
He  deprecated  the  contiooance  of  a  staia 
of  things  by  which  a  trade  waa  forced  iolo 
the  hands  of  the  Ameri<»uie,  to  wbick 
British  capital  was-  adequate*  At  present 
he  could  maintain,  that  the  coontry  was 
in  every  respect  equal  to  carry  on  tbe 
trade  to  India  with  its  own  crapital;  and 
he  woiild  pot  it  to  the  Hooae,.  whether  tbe 
people  of  Great.Britain  alone  wtre  to  be 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  a  trade,  to 
the  existence  of  which  thejr  ao  very  largaJy 
contributed  ? 

Mr.  C.  Grmu/ym.  aaid,  tiiatbe  had,  on 
the  former  night  of  the  debAe«  explained 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  apply  hia  remarks 
to  British  traders  in  general,  and  that  ex« 
planation  it  waa  not  neceaaary  for  him 
then  to  repeat. 

Mr.  R.  Thornton  reverted  to  the  time  of 
queen  Eliaabeth  for  the  origin  and  pro* 
greas  of  the  tea  trade.-    All  the  beat  leai 
were  pnrchaaed  by  the  Company*  and  the 
Americans,   whose  participatioo  in  tk^ 
China  trade  had  been  ao  mach  coiapleiDBd 
of,  only  were  able  to  obtain  teaa  of  an  ia* 
ferior  quality.    And  aoch  waa  the  coofi* 
dence  which  the  Chineae,  notwithatandioji 
the  well-known  Jealoaay  ef  their  diaposi* 
tion,  placed  in  the  Company,  thai  if  P^ 
chance    bad  teaa  were  brooght  to  ^ 
country,  it  waa  only  neceaaary  to  aend  eal 
an  intimation  to  that  effect,  and  te  atatoi 
that  thoae  teaa  had  been  aank  in  tba 
Thamea,  to  procure  a  full  allowance  te 
the  money  paid  for  them.    If  a  Pf®"^ 
cuoaa  intercoorae  waa  once  catablialMai 
and  if  aailova  and  peraona  jof  all  characteri 
and  deacriptiona  were  allowed  to  embark 
in  the  trade,  and  to  viatt  India,  the  ^^'^^ 
qoence  would  be,  that  the  confidence  oi 
which  he  had  apoken  wodd  becempltf^f 
deatroyed;  and  those  advantagea  which 
had  hitherto  been  derived  froaa  the  tiad^ 
aa  it  waa  at  preaent  conatitated,  wooM  be 
completely  loat.    Upon  the  wbole,  he  wti 
firmly  of  optaioft,  that  the  trade  qooU«0^ 
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M  carried  on  with  more  advantage  to  the 
ronsomer,  to  the  revenoef  or  to  the  conn* 
try,  than  it  was  at  thii  moment.    When 
it  was  said,  that  our  connection  with  India 
bad  made  millioiM  unhappy,  he  would 
repel  the  imputation  by  holding  up  to 
riew  the  present  ameliorated  state  of  In- 
dis,  and  by  reminding  the  House  of  the 
profound  knowledge  of  ethics  and  politics, 
displayed  during  the  evidence  given  at 
the  bar,  by  those  who  had  acted  in  India 
Doder  the  administration  of  the  Company. 
Mr.  PrtHkeroe  said,  that  the  persons  from 
the  outports  had  not  demanded  the  6on- 
cetsion  of  the  China  trade ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  not  disposed  to  give  any  op* 
position  to  the  second  Resolution,  although 
be  thought  the  time  therein  specified  ror 
the  continuation  of  the  trade,  not  such  as 
wss  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
Lord  Caukreagk  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  question,  as  to  the  limiution  of  the 
monopoly,  would  be  discussed  more  effec- 
tually, and  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner, 
at  tome  future  stage  of  the  Bill,  on  the 
brioging  up  of  the  Report  or  otherwise. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
would  be  expedient  to  postpone  the  con- 
nderation  of  this  topic,  so  that  no  impedi- 
menu  might  be  thrown  In  the  way  of  the 
Hoose,  in  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of 
the  third  Resolution^  which  involved  so 
mtny  points,  of  which  different  and  con- 
tending opinions  might  be  entertained. 

Mr,  Pmmmbjf  was  not  disposed  to  agree 
widi  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  lord,  con* 
ctiving,  as  he  did,  the  present  as  the  best 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  principle  of 
the  Resolution  before  the  House.  He 
could  not  comprehend  upon  what  grounds 
^  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  to 
be  continued  to  the  East  India  Company, 
nd  thought  the  time  of  the  Committee 
coaU  not  be  better  employed,  than  in  in- 
qmiiog  hito  this  subject.  The  point  for  de- 
^^^  was  not,  whether  the  monopoly  in 
JJ*Uen  should  be  allowed  to  exist  for 
°**'  ten,  or  Mbsen  years,  but  whether  it 
*«mM  be  allowed  to  exist  at  all ;  and  for 
^ii  rtSBon  he  woold  efaject  to  the  arrange* 
meat  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  depre- 
^ng,  as  he  did,  the  existence  of  the 
°|^p«ly  of  the  China  trade  for  a  sihgle 

^^^>  Neupari  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  diieuasion  of  the  Resolutions  in  de- 
liquid  in  a  committee,  as,  from  such  a 
?^l  of  pioceeding,  the  most  material 
^«fiti  were  likely  to  arise  to  the  House 
••*  the  country,  from  the  opportunity 


which  was  afforded  to  every  member  to 
speak  as  often  as  the  subject  might  require. 
Upon  the  subject  of  this  branch  of  the 
question,  he  meant  the  China  trade,  it  ap« 
peered  to  him,  that  no  argument  what* 
ever  had  been  adduced,  from  which  the 
Hoose  could  fairly  infer,  that  it  would  be 
either  prudent  or  expedient  to  sanction  a 
further  monopoly  of  that  trade,  upon  the 
part  of  the  £ast  India  Company.  The 
House  was  told,  that  unless  such  a  mea- 
sure was  adopted,  the  China  trade  woold 
be  completely  ruined  :  that  was  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  if  competition  was  allowed 
we  should  have  our  teas  dearer  and  of  a 
worse  quality  than  heretofore.  This  was 
a  sort  of  phenomenon  which  he  most  ima* 
gine  applied  only  to  the  China  trade.  He 
did  not  believe  it  would  be  credited  by 
that  House,  nor  did  he  think  that  British 
merchants  were  disposed  to  swallow  it 
very  easilv.  But  it  was  plain  to  observe^ 
that  the  India  Company  were  desirous  to 
make  the  people  of  Great  Britain  pay  for 
the  expense  of  their  sovereignty  in  the 
East,  and  this  only  was  to  be  eflfected 
through  the  medium  of  the  China  trad^. 
If  such  a  principle  was  now  admitted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  House  for  a  forther 
term  of  twenty  years,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  a  new  argument  would  be  afibrded 
for  the  further  continuance  of  the  same 
privilege,  and  hence  would  the  India  Com- 
pany become  the  undisputed  and  acknow- 
ledged sovereigns  of  the  East  He  be- 
fore stated  that  the  vices  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  been  corrected,  not  by 
themselres,  but  by  the  interference  of 
parliament;  and  this  assertion  he  now 
begged  leave  to  repeat  Viewing  the 
state  of  India  in  genei^l,  and  the  kmd  of 
mixed  government  by  which  it  was  con- 
trolled, he  did  not  think  that  the  interests 
of  that  country  would  be  more  eflectualljr 
protected  by  being  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  parliament  than  by  remaining 
in  the  hanas  of  the  Company.  He  was 
the  decided  enemy  of  monopoly  in  every 
form,  and  he  saw  no  more  reason  for 
carrying  on  the  China  and  India  trade 
under  such  a  system,  than  he  did  for  adopt- 
ing a  similar  plan,  with  respect  to  the 
Baltic,  the  Turkey,  or  any  other  trade. 
In  fact,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  argor 
ments  which  had  been  adduced,  only  went 
to  convince  him  of  the  impolicy  and  evil 
tendency  of  longer  binding  up  the  Indian 
trade  in  fetters.  Upon  those  general  prin- 
ciples, he  woold  oppose  the  whole  Resole* 
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tions^  bat  more  particolarly  thai  respect* 
ing  the  China  trade. 

Mr.  Baring,  after  the  most  attentifc  in- 
quiry, was  convinced  that  the  confine- 
ment of  the  China  trade  to  the  Company 
was  highly  expedient,  but  before  he  en- 
tered upon  this  part  of  the  subject  he  vin- 
dicated the  advocates  of  the  Company 
from  the  assertion  that  they  had  employed 
an  unwarrantably  imperious  tone  in  pro- 
claiming the  merits  of  the  present  rulers 
of  India.  In  the  committee,  several 
grounds  were  taken  to  prove,  that  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  China  trade  ought  to  be 
continued,  but  principally  it  was  urged 
that  the  commerce  with  the  Chinese 
could  only  be  conducted  with  safety  and 
advantage  through  the  Company  by  means 
of  a  monopoly  ;  that  the  general  princi- 
ples of  commercial  dealings  could  not  to 
them  be  applied ;  that  their  ffovernment, 
their  manners,  and  their  jealousies  were 
aoomalons,  and  that  no  traffic  could  be 
conducted  with  individuals  in  the  usual 
routine  of  trade.  It  was  known  to  all  who 
knew  any  thin^  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
emperor  of  China,  in  consequence  of  his 
fixed  opinion  that  commerce  was  unne- 
cessary, hsd  confined  it  to  one  port  and 
to  one  season,  and  required  that  some  os- 
tensible responsible  person,  such  as  the 
agents  of  the  Company,  should  be  present 
to  conduct  it.  Another  motive  for  con-, 
fining  this  branch  of  the  trade,  was  the 
facilities  obtained  and  employed  by  the 
Company  for  introducing  British  manu- 
factures in  large  quantities  among  the  na- 
tives, facilities  that  could  not  be  allowed 
to  private  adventurers.  A  third  argument 
for  this  resolution  was,  that  if  it  were  not 
adopted,  the  revenue'  would  most  mate- 
rially suffer,  and  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Baring  referred  to  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses  who  had  asserted,  that 
the  defalcation  might  perhaps  be  to  the 
extent  of  three-fourths  of  the  present  pro- 
duce of  the  tax  .upon  tea.  The*  only 
question  in  his  mind  was,  whether  the  go- 
vernment had  made  a  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous bargain  for  the  country  ?  If  it 
were  true  (as  he  believed  it  was,)  that  if 
put  up  to  auction,  half  a  million  per  an- 
num might  be.  obtained  for  this  exclusive 
trade,  it  might  be  asked,  why  is  not  the 
East  India  Company  called  upon  to  give 
what  would  willingly  be  afforded  by 
othen  ?  To  this  question  he  had  not  heard 
any  answer  completely  satisfactory,  and 
the  formation  of  a  contract  so  disadvan* 
tageous  to  the  nation,  seemed  to  imply 
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that  the  government  of  India  was  so  bad 
a  thing,  that  the  Conapany  was  entitled 
to  a  honw  of  half  a  million  annually  to  is- 
duce  them  to  continue  iL  He  couclodcd 
by  affirming  his  strict  impartiality. 

Mr.  Pcifuo)i6y  objected  to  this  monopoly 
entirely :    and  in   point  of  principle,  be 
bad  no  doubt,  those  who  proposed  a  more 
limited  period  agreed  with  him  :  for,  un* 
less  the  thing  was  improper  in  itself,  why 
continue  it  for  ten  rather   than   twenty 
years  ?  Their  object  no  doubt  was,  to  pnw 
duce  a  compromise  between  the  goTero- 
ment  and  the  Company,  which  he  couid 
not  approve.     He  did  not   mean  to  re- 
proach the  Company ;   bat  when  it  wu 
said,  that  the  beneficial  regulations  in  re* 
gard  to  India  originated  with   them,  he 
could  not  help  just  reminding  those  who 
made  that  assertion,  that  the  Compsny 
exerted  all  its  force  and  iniloence  to  op- 
pose regulations  which  their  aervanti  re- 
commended.    He  would   ask  what  hsd 
been  their  disposition  towards  that  excel- 
lent man,  sir  Philip  Francis,  when  he  sog- 
gested  those  reformations  which  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Burke  had  been  so  instrumenisl 
in  carrying  into  execution  ?  But  then  it 
was  argue<C  that  the  Chinese  would  only 
trade  with  the  Company :  he  really  never 
heard  before  that  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Chinese  was,  that  they  would  trade 
with    nobody    but   monopolists.     They 
traded  with  the  Americans,  and  the  Ame* 
ricans  were  not  monopolists.     The  mono- 
poly, it  ought  to  be  observed,  did  not 
confine  itself  to  the  article  of  tea,  it  ex- 
tended to  silks  and  other  commodities. 
It  had  been  alleged  that  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade  was  necessary  to  the  doe 
administration  of  India;  but  be  believed 
there  were  other  reasons.    The  Company 
had  ostentatiously  stated,  that  they  were 
losers  on  their  Indian  trade :  but  it  was 
singular  that  they  should  be  so  anxious  to 
continue  a  trade  by  which  they  were 
losers.     They,  however,  demanded   the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  in  order 
that  though  they  lost  by  their  India  trade 
they  might   be  gainers  on  the  whole* 
But  there  was  another  reason :  perhaps 
if  they  were  to  look  very  closely  into  the 
affiiin  of  the  Company,  they  might  isA 
that  the  Company  would  hardly  be  able 
to  pay  their  dividends  often  per  cent  <>o 
their   stock,   unless  they  obtained   this 
trade:  and  to  this  consideration  the  ge* 
neral  interests  of  the  country,  most  be  ss- 
crificed.    Another  reason  was,  thst  the 
patronage  of  China  was  more  tsIosUs 
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ban  any  other.  The  appointments  there 
vere  a  sore  road  to  fortune,  and  it  was  not 
tirprisiog  that  the  directors  shoald  be 
oixioos  to  retain  this  certain  mode  of  pro- 
rid  mg  for  their  relations  and  friends 
But  this  was  no  reason  why  the  public 
ihoald  grant  this  advantage.  It  had  been 
hen  argued*  that  the  revenue  would  suffer. 
But  he  always  understood  that  the  best 
neans  of  increaaiog  the  refenoe  was  to 
.hrow  open  the  trade.  It  was  bad  poli- 
ical  economy  to  restrain  the  general  im- 
[krovement  of  trade  for  the  sake  of  raising 
t  tittle  more  money  upon  a  particular 
irticle.  In  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
baling  factories,  and  persons  of  authority 
uid  dignity  in  China,  he  asked  whether 
bis  Majesty  might  not  send  a  consul  and 
dignt6«d  officers  as  well  as  the  Company. 
The  political  ooght  to  be  separated-  from 
the  commercial  character  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  instead  of  allowing  the  Company  to 
cury  it  on  in  the  several  capacities  of  so^ 
fereign,  trader,  and  monopolist. 

Mr.  BaihurM  observed,  that  nobody  had 
ever  contended,  that  the  Chinese  would 
only  trade  with  a  monopolist.    The  argu- 
mtni  was,  that  the  trade  could  be  best 
carried  on  by  a  great  Company,  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the'  Chinese.     They 
sight  trade  with  private  individuals;  but 
then  circomntances  were  more  likely  to 
occur  to  annihilate   the    trade  entirely. 
The   American  trade  with   China,    was 
therefore  much  more  precarious  than  our's. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  spoke  last, 
had  likewise  forgot  this  material  circum* 
fUnce,  that  the  Company  had  the  power 
of  iotrodocing  our  commodities  to  China 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  private 
bdif  iduals  could  do.     The  stamp  of  the 
Company  was  the  passport  for  these  goods. 
The  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  the 
Company,  was  among  such  a  people  of 
rtie  highest  importance,  and  we  ought  not 
nshly  to  deprire  ourselves  of  the  advan* 
^>ges  resulting  from  that  circumstance. 
The  Company  had  introduced  payments 
>n  British    commodities  into  a   counrry 
which  had  always  before  been  considered 
»  the   peculiar  drain    of  the  precious 
metals.    In  regard  to  the  remark  about 
the  (ketones  and  officers  of  the  Company 
m  China,  he  agreed  that  his  Majesty  might 
^ad  a  consul;  but  he  denied  that  in  China 
nc  would  be  held  in  so  much  considera- 
tion as  an  officer  of  the  Company.     In  a 
place  where  our  country  was  known,  the 
leeling  would  be  different ;  but  in  China 
^  country  was  bat  fery  Ultlc  known« 
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while  the  Company  had  established  its 
character  there  for  respectability  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  PatiMonhy  denied  that  he  had  ever 
said  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was 
intended  as  a  compensation  fur  the  mis- 
management of  Indian  affairs  He  had 
merely  observed,  that  it  was  given  as  a 
compensation  for  the  trade  to  India,  which 
was  represented  to  be  a  losing  trade. 
When  it  was  asserted  by  the  right  bon. 
gentleman,  that  there  was  a  risk  of  losing 
the  trade  to  China,  by  the  misconduct  of 
the  private  trader,  he  could  by  no  means 
agree  to  such  a  proposition.  He  could 
not  view  the  private  traders  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  Kght.  But  if,  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  asserted,  the  Company  had 
such  immense  advantages  over  the  private 
trader;  if,  as  he  asserted,  the  Chinese 
would  trade  with  none  but  the  Company, 
why  should  a  competition  be  opposed, 
which,  if  his  argument  were  correct,  could 
not  at  all  injure  the  £ast  India  Company, 
because  the  natives  would  purchase  from 
none  but  them  ?  His  argument,  then,  re- 
solved' itself  into  this,  that  grebt  danger 
would  arise  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
private  traders.  Now,  he  never  could 
admit  the  proposition,  that  the  private 
traders  were  likely  to  conduct  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  ruin  their  own 
interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  £ast  India 
Company. 

Mr.  Baihurst  adverted  to  an  instance  in 
which  a  merchant  sent  out  articles  to 
China,  equal  to  any  exported  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  by  no  means  dearer, 
which  be  was  unable  to  sell,  the  merchants 
declaring  they  would  purchase  only  from 
the  Company.  It  was  true,  there  was  no 
great  competition;  but  this  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  trading  specula* 
tions  to  that  country. 

Mr.  G.  FkilHfs  said,  he  should  be  glad 
to  know,  if  goods  were  sent  from  this 
country  by  private  merchants,  virith  the 
same  marks  upon  them  as  those  made  use 
of  by  the  Company,  would  they  not  be 
received  equally  well  as  if  they  absolutely 
came  from  the  India  House  ?  With  respect 
to  the  facility  of  trading  with  China,  he 
could  state  this  fact  to  the  House,  that  the 
first  ship  which  reached  the  river  of  Can- 
ton from  America,  did  not  carry  out  specie 
enough  to  pay  for  her  cargo;  but  the 
Hong  merchants  absolutely  supplied  the 
new  traders  with  the  means  of  purchasing 
the  necessary  commodities.    It  was  the 
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Hong  merchants  who  became  reiponstble 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  traders;  and, 
if  tbey  were  willing  to  become  responsible 
for  the  Americans,  he  could  see  bo  diffi- 
culty t&  prevent  their  being  equally 
friendly  to  the  private  merchants  of  Eng- 
land. The  sum  paid  to  the  country  for 
this  monopoly,  was  about  500^000/.  per 
annum.  He,  and  several  friends  of  his, 
would  be  very  happy  to  give  twice  that 
sum  for  such  an  advantage.  By  a  refe- 
rence to  the  London  and  New  York  Prices 
Current,  a  difterence  of  no  less  than  85 
per  cent,  would  be  found  in  the  sale  of 
teas  of  a  similar  quality.  It  might  be  said, 
that  the  American  teas  were  of  an  inferior 
description ;  but  certainly  the  Americans 
declared  that  they  were  of  a  superior  qua- 
lityr  compared  with  those  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  The  hon.  gentleman  then 
adverted  to  the  great  profit  which  the 
Company  made  by  allowing  the  com- 
manders of  their  ships  to  traffic  in  tea ; 
and  those  very  commanders,  after  paying 
duty  and  all  incidental  expences,  wer\^ 
such  considerable  gainers,  as  shewed  at 
once  the  immense  advantage  which  indi- 
viduals would  derive  from  a  participation 
in  the  China  trade.  He  then  defended 
the  character  of  the  British  merchant,  the 
British  seaman,  and  the  British  agent, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  dan- 
ger which  would  result  from  a  free  trade, 
bad  been  described  as  ruffians  and  ragga- 
muffins;  and  in  conclusion,  argued  at 
length  to  prove  that  the  fears  entertained 
of  an  increase  of  smuggling,  if  the  trade 
were  opened,  were  not  well-founded. 

Mr.  For^f  stated,  that,  according  to  the 
present  policy  of  the  Company,  their 
commanders  were  not  permitted  to  take 
out  woollens,  tin,  and  several  other  arti- 
cles to  China.  He  hoped  this  system 
MTould  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  com- 
manders would  be  allowed  to  carry  out 
w  uvith  British  manufactures  as  possible. 
If  permission  were  given,  many  of  them, 
be  believed,  would  dispose  of  eight  or 
10,000/.  worth,  on  every  voyage. 

Lord  MiUon,  though  be  was  willing  to 
concede  much  to  the  East  India  Company, 
could  by  no  means  agree  to  their  retaining 
the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade.  With 
respect  to  India,  be  allowed  that  a  great 
deal  was  due  to  them  :  they  had  spent 
much  treasure,  and  much  blood  bad  been 
spilt  in  securing  that  territory;  but  no 
argument  of  this  kind  applied  to  China. 
Those  who  called  for  the  trade  with  that 
Country  most  rua  the  risk  of  a  refusal  on 
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the  part  of  the  Chinese  goTemment  Tbey, 
in  fact,  demanded  nothing  which  the  l^ 
gislature  could  absolutely  grant,  as  it  nl* 
tiniately  depended  on  the  will  of  others. 
To  those  who  desired  to  have  that  trade 
confined  to  one  port,  as  an  empotiam,  he 
would  put  this  question,  whether  it  woold 
not  be  better  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
trade  to  the  whole  country,  than  to  re- 
strain it  to  one  particular  point  ?  An  ar- 
gument against  opening  the  trade,  bad 
been  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  Chi* 
nese  government,  which  was  hostile  to 
commerce ;  but  was  it  not  strange,  thii 
the  phinese  government  should  prrmit 
the  residence  of  the  agents  of  a  commtr- 
cial  company,  and  not  suiier  the  agents  of 
,  free  traders  and  the  representatives  of  \ 
monarch,  to  come  within  their  territories) 
The  country  could  no  longer  avoid  opejh 
ing  the  trade,  and  the  arguments  of  those 
who  were  for  continuing  the  monopol/ 
for  five  or  ten  years  longer,  would  be  u 
good  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  ai 
they  were  nbw.  He  would  vote  z^i;i^ 
the  Resolution,  in  the  hope,  that  the  de- 
mand for  British  manufactures  in  Chios 
wokild,  under  a  free  trade,  increase  to  sa 
almost  incalculable  extent. 

Mr.  Carmng  said,  that  he  did  not  iriifa 
to  enter  into  the  subject,  as  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  discuss  it  in  another 
stage ;  but  as  th^  Committee  was  likely  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  Resolution,  be 
wished  to  say,  that  if  he  did  not  vote 
against  the  Resolution  now,  he  by  oo 
means  engaged  not  to  oppose  the  coaii* 
nuation  of  the  China  monopoly  for  an  in- 
definite period,  or  even  for  six  montbi 
after  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  ^^ 
his  vote  would  say  was,  that  he  did  not 
wish  immediately  to  abolish  the* monopoly. 
He  was  by  no  means  convinced  that  the 
monopoly  was  necessary  to  China  or  to 
the  India  Company.  America  had  tV" 
ried  on  a  large  trade  with  China;  in 
consequence  of  the  war  with  that  country 
a  vacuum  was  created,  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  fill  up  with  free  trade  from 
Briuin.  He  purposely  abstained  ^^^^ 
entering  into  the  question,  but  he  would 
vote  for  the  Resolution. 

Lord  Miltoa  said,  this  was  the  moioeoi 
for  throwing  open  the  monopoly,  when  wt 
were  at  war  with  America. 

General  Oatcoyne  said  he  should  vota 
for  the  Resolution,  in  the  understanding 
that  the  monopoly  should  be  coauaaed 
only  for  a«hort  period. 

Mr.  Finlay  would  also  TOte  for  it,  oa  tb( 
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conrideralion  of  there  being  no  jreatriction 
in  point  of  time. 

The  Retolution  was  then  put  and  carried 
without  a  dif  ision. 

Lord  Ca$tiereagh  said,  as  the  third  Reso- 
lution embraced  such  an  extensire  field, 
there  was   little  prospect  of  coming  to 
any  decision  on  it  that  night.    As  the  Re- 
lolution  was  complex,  it  would  be  ad- 
Tisabte   to  consider  each  profition  as  a 
separate  question.     He  wished,  therefore, 
to  open  the  discussion  with  the  first  branch 
of  the  Resolution,  and  the  debate  on  it 
might  be  carried  on  to  a  reasonable  hour. 
He  wished  at  present  merely  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  those  supple- 
mentary  regulations  in  the  Resolutions 
which  did   not  stand  in  it  as  originally 
framed.    One  great  feature,  not  in  the 
former^  was  the  restriction  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  British  and  the  people 
of  India.    This  intercourse,  he-  thought, 
tbould  be  subject  to  all  those  controuls 
which  had   been  found   adequate   from 
time  to  time.     One  other  leading  branch 
of  regulation   was,    ^ith  respect  to  the 
itrengthening  the  hands  of  the  Company, 
to  enable   tbem  to  guard    against  any 
abase  of  intercourse.    This  principle  ex- 
isted in   the    law  as  it  now   stood.     At 
present  they  could  send  home  arfy  person 
whom  they  conceired  to  be  dangerous  to 
the    tranquillity  of    the  country.      He 
wished  to  follow  the  same  principle,,  how- 
ever, still  farther,  and  to  establish  a  pro- 
per controul  over  Europeans  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the   country,  so  that  protection 
might  be  immediately  given  to  the  natives 
without  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of 
aa  application  to  the  supreme  courts  of 
the  country.     In  the  course  of  the  Bill  he 
would  offer  additional  regulations  for  that 
porpose.    Re  would  proceed  now  to  the 
particular  branch  of  the  Resolution. 

After  a  desultory  conversation,  in  which 
fonis  Milton  and  Castlereagh,  Messrs. 
Ponsonby,  Robinson,  C.  Grant,  Huskisson, 
Stewart  Wortley.  and  Wynn,  took  a  part, 
^be  several  Resolutions,  up  to  the  12th  in- 
clusive, were  agreed  to,  with  the  exception 
of  the  7th  and  8th,  which  were  postponed 
''l^oniaqoence  of  a  solicitude  expressed  to 
''"wd  more  time  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
^d  the  shipping  interest  of  this  country « 
^  consider  these  Resolutions  which  refer 
^the  employment  of  India  shipping. 
r^  ISth  Resolution,  which  relates  to  the 
ntuoduction  of  Christianity  into  India, 
^**  also  postponed  for  further  considera- 
^  in  eonseqoeace  of  their  recent  inuo- 
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'  duction  to  the  notice  of  the  House.  Upon 
the  subject  of  these  Resolutions  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh expressed  a  wish  that  such  a  deli- 
cate question  should  be  as  little  discussed 
in  that  House  as  possible,  but  that  the 
arguments  connected  with  it  should  by 
those  who  were  agreed  on  the  main  points, 
be  left  to  the  discussion  of  that  Board  of 
Controul,  which  was  invested  with  the 
power  of  superintending  the  government 
of  India,  by  which  Board  he  had  no  doubt 
that  adequate  provisions  would  be  made  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  House. 

The  House  having  resumed,  the  chair- 
man reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave 
to  sit  again  this  day. 
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laisH  Malt  Duties  Bill.]  Upon  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill, 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdatan  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  the  policy  and  jastice  of  the 
measure,  inasmuch  as  it  would  encourage 
the  lower  orders  to  relinquish  the  use  of 
malt  liquor,  and  have  recourse  to  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors.  He  also  contended 
that  such  an  alteration  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  would  eventually  produce  great 
detriment  to  their  health  and  their  morals. 
In  addition  to  these  remarks,  he  further 
observed  that  the  increase  of  the  malt 
duties  would  consequently  decrease  the 
income  of  the  revenue,  tie  instanced  this 
in  the  late  increase  of  the  malt  duties  in 
Ireland  from  7s.  to  105.  and  also  noticed 
the  addition  of  persons  in  fever  who 
entered  the  hospitals  at  the  time*  Increas- 
ing the  duty  to  a  greater  amount  would  ope- 
rate with  the  same  pernicious  tendency. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  their 
lordships  would  defer  the  third  reading  for 
three  weeks  longer,  when  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  adducing  such  additional 
information  as  would  convince  them  the 
measure  was  one  of  the  greatest  impolicy. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  regretted  that  the 
noble  marquis  had  not  taken  an  earlier  op- 
portunity of  stating  the  objections  which 
had  now  been  proposed  to  their  lordships' 
consideration.  The  lOt.  duty,  of  which 
the  noble  marquis  complained  in  Ireland, 
was  ]/.  5s.  in  England.  He  did  not  ap« 
prebend  the  consequences  which  had  been 
represented.  He  could  alno  assure  the 
noble  marquis  it  was  the  intention  of  go* 
vernmentto  propose  an  additional  duty  on 
spiriu,  which  he  believed  would  counteract 
the  anticipated  evils  of  the  present  Bilt 
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With  every  respect  for  the  noble  marquis's  * 
suggestion,  be  was  convinced  it  would  be 
imposaibie  to  relinquish  the  duties  pro- 
posed, and  'therefore  be  must  persist  in 
moving  that  this  Bill  be  read  tbe  third 
time. 

Upon  tbe  question  being  put,  the  Bill 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  and 

passed* 

g=       ' 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  June  2. 

Kent  Gaol  Bill.]    Mr.  Cakraft  rose  to 
bring  forward  the  motion  of  which  be  bad 
given  notice  for  the  minutes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  on  the  Kent 
Gaol  Bill.     He  commenced  by  describing 
the  plan  on  which  it  was  intended  to  build 
the  New  Gaol,  and  proceeded  to  shew  that 
the  expence  would  be  enormously  greats 
and  enormously  more  than  was  necessary. 
He  then  noticed  the  arts  which  had  been 
resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
plan  appear  to  be  that  of  tbe  magistrates 
of  the  county,  though  it  by  no  means  de- 
served that  character,  as  the  number  of 
magistrates  who  had  given  it  the  sanction 
of  their  names,  did  not  amount  to  thirty. 
Though  the  plan  had  been  sent  round  by 
»  special   messsenger  to  the  whole  ma- 
gistracy of  the  county,  he  (Mr.  Calcraft], 
understood  it  had  only  gained  the  support 
of  22  of  the  magi<»trate8.    The  present 
plan  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  cost  the 
county  250,000/.,  while  every  thing  that 
was  requisite  might  be  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  100,000/.     He  admitted  that  a 
new  gaol  was  wanted,  but  not  such  a  one 
as  it  had  been  proposed  to  erect.    It  was 
not  to  tbe  erection  of  a  gaol  that  be  ob- 
jected, but  to  that  wild  and  useless  expen- 
diture   which    was    contemplated.       He 
wished  a  prison  to  be  built  large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  prisoners  it  was  thought 
it  might  be  necessary  to  send  to  it«  but  he 
did  not  wish  one  to  be  raised  which  would 
cover  18  or   19  acres  of  ground;    and 
which  would  be  large  enough  to  hold  a 
greater  number  of  prisoners  than  had  ever 
been  confined  at  one  time  in  the  county. 
Why  it   had  been  proposed  to  build  a 
prison  which  would  contain  so  large  a 
numberofpersonsa  he  could  not  tell.  When 
the  question  was  put  to  the  architect,  he 
had  answered  that  the  number  was  taken 
from  a  book;  and  when  asked  where  the 
book  was,  and  desired  to  point  out  that  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  his  answer  was,  that 
th^  books  wen  bq  large^  h«  could  not  im- 
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mediately  turn  to  that  which  those  who  in- 
terrogated him  on  the   subject  wished  to 
see.     This  was  not  the  way  to  do  bosinen. 
The  contract  stated  to   have  been  made 
was  in  no   respect  satisfactory.     There 
might  be  a  contract,  but  there  was  no  le- 
curiiy  ;    nothing  to  assure   them  that  iti 
conditions  would   be    pro|>erly   fulfilled. 
Every  thing  connected    with  the  subject 
was  irregular  and    unsatisfactory.     Tbe 
greatest  extravagance  appeared    in   the 
building  estimates.     There    were  bousei 
to  be  built   for  the  turnkeys   (three  is 
number)  and  the  expence  was  to  be  9,675L 
The  turnkeys  were  thus  to  have  a  boose 
worth   $,OO0L  each.     The   chaplain  was 
also  to  have  an  expensive  house  but  It,  and 
the  bouse  of  the  gaoler  was  to  cost  no  lea 
than  8,475/.   This  was  an  expence  which, 
if  it  had  appeared  in  the  ordnance  esti- 
mates, or  in  the  army  or  navy  estimates, 
that  House  would  feel  it  to  be  its  doty  to 
institute  some  inquiry   into    the  subject, 
and  he  thought  it  was  that  which  in  tbe 
present  case  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
He  did  not  object  t<9  building  houses  for 
the  turnkeys,  but  be  did  object  to  build- 
ing such,  as  had   been  projected.     Tte 
gaoler,  if  this  plan  was  carried  into  effect, 
would    be  accommodated  with  a  better 
house  than  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  for 
he  believed  his  friend  opposite,  who  was 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  ^^ 
not  provided  with  a  house  worth  8,473'* 
He  wished  a  house  to    be    built   for  tbe 
gaoler,  and  be  wished  that  house  to  bs 
respectable,    but  he  did   not  see  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  be  better  bC" 
commodated  than  the  lords  of  tbe  Admi- 
ralty. He  then  noticed  the  great  increase 
of  the  county  rates  to  meet  this  expence. 
These    were    raised    from     IO,»89/.--to 
36,47d/«     Those  who  were  called  upon  to 
pay  this,  bad  heavy  taxes  to  pay«  which 
were  imposed  by  tbe  minister  of  tbe  coun- 
try,  for  the  service  of  tbe  state.    Surely 
then,  they  ought  to  be  protected  agaiost 
such  excessive  taxation  by  others.    No* 
thing  could    be  more  oftensive  to   tbo 
county  of  Kent,  than  to  be  taxed  in  ^^^ 
manner ;   and  be  could  take  upon  himseif 
to  state,  that  the  taxes  thus  laid  on,  caused 
more  dissatisfaction  than  even  tbe  p^o* 
party    tax.      It    was  proper    that    tb^ 
prison  to  be  built  should  be  airy  ^m 
spacious,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  li 
should  occupy  a  domain  of  eights^  acf^ 
of  land.     This,  he  supposed,  was  to  give 
sufficient  space  for  all  sorts  of  gam^  ^^ 
be  carried  on  within  iu     In  this  pl^  * 
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lircolar  wall  was  made  to  consume  four 
icres  of  groundy  aod  altogether  be  thought 
he  plan  one  of  the  wildest  that  had  ever 
>een  framed.      In  order  to  collect  a  sufii- 
;ient  number  of  persons  to  occopy  this 
gaol,  it  was  intended  to  pell  down  the  old 
)rideweli  at  Dartford,  and  remove  it  to 
Maidstone. — ^This  would  cause  about  120 
idditional  prisoners  to  be  annually  sent  to 
Maidstone,  and  thus  the  county  would  be 
put  to  the  espence  of  conveying  most  of 
these  persona  thirty  miles,  instead  of  about 
ten.   The  bridewell  at  Dartford  it  appear- 
ed  on  a  survey  recently  made,  might  be 
repaired  and  made  most  useful.     And  at 
what  expence  could   this  be  done  ?    It 
could  be  accomplished  for  S,5()0^.!    Yet 
this  plan  was  rejected.     He  (Mr.  Calcrafi) 
felt  he  had  taken  up  too  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House  on  this  subject,  but  it  arose 
froai  his  anxiety  to  make  them  thoroughly 
comprehend  "what  a  precious  undertaking 
that  was»  which  it  was  intended  to  carry 
ioto  effect.     If  the  plan  of  Mr.  Alexander 
were  realised,  the  county  of  Kent  would 
be  pot  to  the  expence  of  350/.  for  each 
prisoner.      He  hoped  the   House  would 
look  to  this,  and  supply  an  effectual  re- 
oiedy.      He   and  those  who  acted  with 
bim  were  desirous  that  a  prison  should  be 
boilt  offering  all  the  advantages  of  Mr. 
Howard's  plan.      What  they  wanted  was^ 
inspection,  separation,  ventilation,  and  ae- 
cority ;    and  room  for  such  a  number  of 
prisoners  as  the  county  was  likely  to  have 
to  take  care  of.     They  wished  the  prison 
to  have  court  houses  attached  to  it.    These 
they  thought  necessary,  but  these  they  con* 
tended  could  be  erected  with  the  gaol  for 
100,000/.  with  'every  necessary  conveni- 
«tce.  It  was  proposed  to  do  this  in  the  Bill. 
They  were  willing  to  erect  such  court 
boQies,  &c.  as  would  be  useful  and  becom- 
tngt  but  they  objected  to  an  unnecessary 
enlargement  of  the  expence,  when  for  the 
•um  which  be  had  mentioned  they  could 
obtain  all  that  was  wanting,  and  build  a 
prison  which  would  give  perfect  security, 
^d  do   credit  to  the  county.      Under 
'bese  circumsunces  he  hoped  the  motion, 
^itb  which  he  was  about  to  conclude, 
would  be  agreed  to,  that  the  House  might 
*^  on  what  evidence  the  decision  of  the 
<>Baiaiittee  on  the  Bill  was  founded.     He 
wen  moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before 
we  Hoofe,  and  printed,  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  evidence  uken  before  the  com- 
laatea  on  the  Bill  for  building  a  new  jail 
wUie  county  of  Kent,  with  a  bridewell 
^  coon  houieiy  aod  for  imposing  a  new 
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rate  on  the  county  to  defray  the  expences 
thereof.^'  He  wished  in  the  present  in- 
stance to  have  the  minutes  taken  in  the 
committee  laid  before  the  House,  intend- 
ing to  found  a  motion  on  them«  for  revis- 
ing the  decision  come  to  by  that  com* 
mittee* 

Mr.  John  Smiih,  in  seconding  the  mo« 
tion,  was  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observa* 
tions  on  this  subject,  having  had  an  op- 
portunity, which  but  few  members  had, 
of  witnessing  the  effect  produced  by  the 
rates  imposed  on  the  county .    In  the  parish 
in  which  he  resided,  the  gentlemen,  very 
honourably  to  themselves,  served  in  rota- 
tion the  principal  parish  offices.     It  had 
come  to  his  torn  about  three  years  ago  to 
fill  one  of  these,  in  which  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  collect  the  rates  imposed.     The 
distress  and   consternation  which   every 
where  appeared  when  he  applied  for  it, 
was  excessive,  and  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting it  immense.      He  had  paused  in 
the  collection  of  it,  to  commun  cate  this  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  and 
to  request  instructions  how  to  act.    The 
answer  of  the  magistrate  was,  that  the 
money  must  be  paid.      The  rate  was  ac- 
cording collected,  but  the  distress  which 
it  had  occasioned  had  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  his  mind ;    for  in  addition  to 
the   property  tax,  and '  other  heavy  taxes 
imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the  state,  a 
county  rate  of  five  per  cent,  was  imposed 
on  the  landholder ;  which  the  poor  farmer, 
whose  interest  in  the  land  expired  with  his 
lease,  was  obliged  to  pay,  while  the  owner 
of  the  land  paid  nothing.      One  of  the 
objects  of  the  Bill  brought  in  had  been,  to 
do  away  this,  and  to  divide  the  county 
rate,  equally  between   the  occupier  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  land.    This  had  been 
thrown  out,  but  if  the  evidence  called  for 
were  laid  before  the  House,  he  looked  for 
a  very  different  result.   He  would  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  long,  as  more 
urgent  business  called  for  their  attention, 
but  he  wished  to  make  one  observation  on 
the  plan  of  the  magistrates,  for  pulling 
down  the  bridewell  at  Dartford.     The  po- 
pulation of  that  part  of  the  county  near 
Dartford,  amounted   to    90,00(>    persons. 
Was  it  then  right  that  there  should  be  no 
place  of  confinement  nearer  than  Matd« 
stone?    Ought  every  disorderly  person^ 
every  loose  woman,  every  petty  offender 
from  Deptford,  Greenwich,  or  Woolwich, 
to  be  sent  all  the  way  to  Maidstone.    The 
pulling  down  the   bridewell  at  Dartford, 
finrnisbed  of  itself  a  great  objection  to  tba 
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plan»  imposing  as  it  did  on  th^  coanty  the 
Becessity  of  carrying  many  offenders  25 
miles,  whom  otherwise  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  move  a  very  short  distance. 
A  qoestion  arose  as  to  the  latw— ^whether 
80  small  a  portion  of  the  magistracy  as 
that  with  which  this  plan  bad  commenced, 
were  warranted  in  doing  what  they  had 
done  f  He  was  warranted  in  saying  (and  he 
said  it  on  Tery  high  authority),  that  it  was 
not  believed  they  woald  act  thus  accord- 
ing to  law.  With  this  impression  a  large 
portion  of  the  'county  of  Kent  would  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  rate — would  go  to  law,  and 
the  consequence  might  be,  that  that  great 
county  would  be  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confuiion.  He  trusted  the  House,  con- 
sulting justice,  would  avert  this  evil,  and 
he  therefore  hoped  the  motion  would  be 
agreed  to. 

Sir  Wmium%r€ary  said,  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  was  simply  this,  whether 
-after  referring  the  subject  to  a  committee, 
which  had  given  it  the  fullest  investiga* 
tion,  they  woald  Uke  upon  themselves  to 
reverse  'that  decision,  which  upon  mature 
deliberation,  the  committee  had  come  to. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  silent  after  what 
had  just  been  stated*  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  told  the  House  of  the  great  dis- 
tress which  he  had  witnessed,  when  col- 
lecting the  county  rate.  He  ought  to 
have  stated  to  the  House  that  at  the  time 
that  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  was 
Raised,  it  was  to  meet  the  first  expences, 
which  necessarily  caused  a  larger  rate  to 
be  imposed,  than  was  afterwards  wanted. 
No  subsequent  rate  on  account  of  the  gaol, 
had  been,  or  would  be,  more  than  three- 
pence in  the  pound,  so  that  consternation 
and  alarm  which  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
J.  Smith)  had  described,  could  no  longer 
be  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  county.  He 
admitted  that  there  was  some  excess  on 
the  estimates,  but  contended  there  was  no 
want  of  responsibility.— With  respect  to 
what  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
bridewell,  he  approved  of  the  plan  as  it 
related  to  that,  and  he  thought  the  magis- 
trates wise  in  wishing  to  have  but  one 
place  of  conEnement  in  the  whole  county, 
and  that  one  under  the  direction  of  one 
person.  The  benefits  of  such  a  system  he 
instanced  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
he  contended  the  discipline  of  those  gaols 
was  moch  better,  where  they  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners ;  than  that 
of  those  where  they  had  but  a  few.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  House  further,  aa 
very  important  bosiness  was  before  it* 
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But  that  this  Bill  should  be  re-commiued, 
he  thought  they  would  agree  with  bla 
was  quite  unnecessary.  The  commiuce 
had  sat  on  it  17  days«  It  had  beeniu 
tended  by  thote  who  were  moat  coropeteat 
to  give  information  on  the  subject.  Aftei 
giving  it  the  fullest  consideration,  the 
committee  had  divided  near  a  hundred 
members,  which  he  believed  was  coui- 
dered  a  pretty  full  attendance.  To  iofti- 
tute  further  proceedings  on  the  aobjeci; 
to  refer  the  Bill  again  to  a  comoiittee  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  reverie 
the  decision  which  bad  been  come  to, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  (hat  which  tb« 
House  could  not  do. 

Sir  EgitrUM  Brydget  was    unwilling  to 
intrude  on  the  patience  of  the  House  by 
dwelling  on  a  local  subject  at  a  time  when  a 
most  important  national  question  c^Utd  for 
their  fullest  attention.    But  there  was  soam 
thing  so  extraordinary  in  the  present  mo« 
tion,  and  so  extraordinary^  as  he  conceiv- 
ed, in  the  assertions  and  arguments  of  the 
hon.  mover,  that  he  felt  himself  absolutelv 
compelled  to  say  something  on  the  sub- 
ject, however  reluctantly  ;    yet,  it  should 
be  done  with  a  brevity  which  ill  calcu- 
lated as  it  was  to  furnish  the  full  answer  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  wbicli 
he  trusted  he  was  completely  prepared  to 
give  in  all  its  parts,  might   be  deeneo 
better  to  become  him,  and  the  respect  doe 
to  the  more  imperious   concerns  of  the 
House  at  such  a  moment.    The  silence  be 
should  say,  it  would  be  impossible  for  hiffl 
to  refrain  from,  after  having  attended  ibe 
committee  for   17  days,  during  which  he 
had  given  the  matter  all  the'  consideration 
that  bis  industry  and  understanding  cooM 
command.     The  result  upon  his  mind  of 
that  painful  investigation  was  this,  that  do 
one  of  the  allegations  in  the  preamble  of 
this  Bill  had  been  proved ;    but  not  only 
had    they  not   been   proved,    tbey   baa 
been  decisively  and  irresistibly  disproved. 
What  were  those  allegations  ?     First,  tbst 
the  plan  and  estimates  were  unnecessarily 
extensive;    far  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
county,  and  unnecessarily  costly,  and  or* 
namental.      Secondly,  that  no  contracts 
had  been  made,  according  to  law,  for  the 
completion   of  the   boildmgs.     Thirdiyi 
that  they  would  throw  a  heavy  and  griev- 
ous burden  on  those  who  had  only  a  tern* 
porary  interest  in  the  land,  partial  and 
unjust,  and  such  as  called  for  the  inter* 
ference  of  parliament,  to  place  a  portion 
of  the  expense  on  the  landlords.    Now, 
how  had  these  allegations  been  mads  oot^ 
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Why,  u  to  the  extent,  it  was  pretended* 
that  the  provision,  which  had  been  plan- 
ned for  460  prisoners,  ou|;ht  only  to  ha^e 
been  for  S3 1 — because  they  stated  this 
last  to  have  been  the  maximam  of  the  go-' 
existing  numbers  of  those  which  had  hi- 
therto been  confined  in  the  present  gaol, 
bridewell,  and  house  of  correction.    But, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  inaccuracy  ef  this  L 
total,  it  proves  nothing ;    if  true,  it  lays 
aside   the   leading  improvement  in  Mr. 
Howard's  principles  of  gaols,  the  principle 
of  classification!    That  enlightened  and 
benevolent   principle,  most  important  to 
the  security,  the  morals,  the  reform,  and 
the  health  of  the  prisoners,  is  the  leading 
feature  of  that  admirable  plan  now  com- 
plained  of;  and  on  that  principlo  it  would 
be  found  that  if  there  was  a  fault  in  the 
plan,  it  was  not  because  it  was  too  exten- 
sive,  but  because  it  was  not  extensive 
enough  fully  to  embrace  it.     The  maxi- 
mum of  classes  was  found  to  be  588 ;  the 
plan  adopted  provided  for  only  450;    so 
far  is  it  from  having  carried  the  principle 
to  an  extreme.    Bat  how  could  the  smaller 
or  mixed  total,  as  insisted  on  by  this  Bill, 
have  in  any  degree,  even  the  smallest, 
met  this  principle  ?    Could  the  surplus  of 
one  class  be  turned  over  into  the  division 
provided  for  another  ?    If  so,  the  principle 
and  practice  of  classification  is  annihilated. 
Bat  if  the  plan  be  not  too  large,  may  not 
the  charges  of  executing  it  be  too  ex- 
travagant ?  So  far  from  it,  that,  though  an 
attempt  was  made  by  shewing  the  ex- 
peoces  of  other  gaols  to  establish  impro- 
vidence here,  yet  a  minute  investigation 
after  the  admitted  allowances  for  the  com- 
parative increase  of  prices  in  all  articles  of 
building,  proved  the  direct  reverse,  and 
from  the  'testimony  of  the  ablest  profes- 
Monal  men^  it  appeared  that  every  thing 
bad  been  contracted  for  as  reasonably  as 
was  consistent  with  its  being  done  well 
and  substantially.    As  to  ornament,  there 
Was  not  a  single  thing  about  the  building 
as  adopted,  which  had  been  done  for  or- 
nament;  nothing  but  for  its  usefulness. 
It  was  in  evidence  that  this  calumniated 
plan,  so  far  from  being  wanton,  whimsical, 
tboQghtlessly  costly,  and  uselessly  large, 
waft  approved,  praised,  and  beheld  with 
nnqualified  admiration  by  several  eminent 
architfcts,  themselves  engaged  in   great 
national  concerns,  who  all  came  forward 
to  give  their  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  skill,  the  science,  the  genius,  the  se- 
vere simplicity,  with  which  this  model,  so 
far  exceeding  any  hitherto  promulgated. 
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had  been  contrived .    The  next  allegation, 
that  the  magistrates  had    not   attended 
strictly  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  from 
whence  they  derived  their  power,  was 
equally  unfounded.     He  would  venture  to 
assert,  in  defiance  of  contrary  opinions, 
that  aAer  the  ablest  discussion  of  this  point 
by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  it  was  clear 
beyond  rational  dispute,  that  the  construc- 
tion given  by  the  magistrates  to  this  Act 
was  true  and  just  in  reason,  in  lav^  and  in 
expedience.     There  is  nothing    in  the 
statute  to  bear  out  the  other  constructions 
given.     To  insist  on  the  necessity  of  one 
contract  for  the  whole  was  to  insist  on 
what  the  counsel  themselves  gave  up.    To 
insist  on  simultaneous  contracts  was  im- 
practicable, nonsensical,  and  without  a  ' 
word  in  the  Act  to  ground  such  an  inter- 
pretation on.    The  third  allegation  about 
the    grievous  burden  on  the  occupiers, 
which  demanded  parliamentary  relief,  waa 
shewn  to  be  ill-grounded  in  fact,  and  ob-^ 
jectionable  in  principle.    What  was  this 
mighty  and  ruinous  burden  ? '  Why,  the 
whole  cost  to  an  oecupier  of  100/.  a  year, 
was  an  annual  payment  for  twelve  yeara 
of  1/.  5s.  making  in  those  twelve  yeara 
the  vast  and  overwhelming  charge  of  15/* 
And  what  would  the  proposed  limitation 
of  the  plan  save«him  ?  Why  6s»  3d,  a  year 
during  that  time ;  and  in  the  whole  twelve 
^ears  3/.  15s.    Such  were  the  allegationa 
on  which  this  very  extraordinary  Bill  had 
been  formed ;   a  Bill  that  went  to  throw 
on  a  bench  of  magistrates,  as  high  in  rank, 
in  character,  in  property,  in  anxious  at- 
tention to  their  public  duties,  in  cultivated 
minds,  and  in  industrious  regard  to  the 
good  of  their  county,  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom, the  grave    and  odious  charge   of 
having  misused  the  public  purse  commit- 
ted to  their  Care,  of  havine  ignorantly 
misconstrued  the  law  they  had  so  carefully 
guided  themselves  by,  of  having  lavished, 
in  useless  and  childish  ornaments,  those 
funds  committed  to  their  trust  for  the 
severest  purposes  of  the  correction  and  re- 
form of  frail  humanity  when  borne  down 
by  misfortune,  or  submitted  to  the  rod  of 
justice.    A  committee,  after  17  days  of 
painful  and  scrupulous  attention  in  exa-  ' 
mining  numerous  witnesses,  and  investi- 
gating volmnes  of  written  evidence,  have 
resolved  that  these  grave  allegations  have 
not  been  made  out.     Will  the  House  again 
entertain  this  question?    Will  they  stiU 
keep  magistrates,  who  have  proved  they 
deserve  so  well  of  their  country,  under 
the  suspense  of  this  calumnious  •  charge  ? 
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Will  they  load  thus  their  table  and  waste 
the  public  money  in  printing  evidence  so 
vol  u  mi  nous,  from  the  idle  hope  that  a 
committee  may  reverse  its  own  decision, 
so  maturely  verified,  and  he  would  venture 
to  repeat,  so  triumphantly  borne  out  by 
that  evidence  ?  To  what  would  such  a 
precedent  lead  :  To  what  endless  litiga* 
tion  and  expence  in  the  future  business  of 
this  House  ?  What  a  door  would  it  open 
to  uncertainty,  to  intrigue,  and  to  that 
loss  of  respect  which  always  follows  cod* 
dieting  and  opposite  decisions  ?  This  was 
all  he  would  trouble  the  House  with  on 
the  present  occasion.  A  minuter  exami- 
nation would  more  irrefragablyliave  esta* 
blished  the  opinions  he  had  formed  on  the 
case  ;  but  the  example  of  the  hon.  mover 
of  ,thi8  question  should  not  tempt  him,  at 
this  time,  so  far  to  trifle  with  the  patience 
of  the  House,  however  prepared  he  was, 
and  however  at  a  less  busy  period  he 
might  think  the  replies  with  which  he  was 
ready,  deserving  their  attention,  as  affect* 
ing  both  principles  and  conduct,  which,  in 
their  results,  extended  far  beyond  mere 
local  interests. 

Mr.  Western,  in  rising  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  question  before  the 
House,  rose  with  the  intention  of  giving 
the  motion  his  foil  support.  If  opposition 
were  intended  to  the  Bill,  it  ought  to  have 
been  gone  into  on  the  second  reading. 
The  question  on  which  the  committee  had 
come  to  a  decision  involved  a  principle 
which  he  contended  oocht  to  have  been 
met  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  preamble  of  the  Bill  ought  then,  if 
at  all,  to  have  been  debated.  The  Bill 
bad  his  cordial  support,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  in  the  end  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  House.  They  had  heard  that 
they  ought  not  to  oppose  that  which  came 
from  the  wisdom  of  their  magistrates,  but 
they  did  not  know  their  magistrates  to  be 
infallible.  The  estimated  expence  of  the 
new  gaol,  he  was  of  opinion  greatly  ex- 
ceeded what  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  erection  of  a  prison  should 
cost  the  county  250,000/.  He  saw  nothing 
in  the  expences  of  other  counties  to  jus* 
tify  this  large  expenditure.  The  whole 
expences  of  the  county  of  Essex  for  the 
last  ten  years  did  not  amount  to  the  in* 
terest  of  the  sum  just  named,  and  which 
appeared  on  the  estimates.  The  whole  of 
this  charge,  enormous  as  it  was,  it  was 
proposed  most  unfairly  to  throw  on  the; 
occupiers  of  the  land.  In  a  similar  case 
Which  had  occurred  in  the  county^  where 
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an  expence  of  25,000/.  was  incvred,  H 
had  been  thought  proper  lo  divide  the 
burden-  between  the  owner  nnd  tbe  occi^ 
pier  of  the  land.  Why  waa  this  practice 
departed  from  in  the  present  instance? 
If  this  charge  of  250,000/.  were  thrown 
upon  the  occupier  of  the  land,  it  cobM 
not  be  thought  that  it  wonld  erer  be  psid 
off.  The  Bill  had  had  his  support,  sod 
he  conceived  it  to  have  been  well  entitled 
to  the  approbation  of  tbe  House.  He 
hoped  the  motion  would  be  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  minutes  taken  before  the  commit* 
tee  would  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Marryat  remarked,  much  bad  beeo 
said  in  tbe  way  of  complaint  of  the  appeil 
now  made  to  the  House.  *    He  hoped  be 
should  never  tee  the  day  when  ho  appetl 
was  left  to  those  who  felt  themselves  sg> 
grieved.     The  reasonableneas  of  tbe  pre- 
sent appeal,  he  thought  would  soon  sp- 
pear.    With  respect  to  the   estimates,  it 
was  admitted  by  the  hon.  baronet,  that 
there  was  some  excess  on  them.     Of  socb 
excess  he  thought  the  country  had  mocfa 
to  complain,  when  they  saw  it  was  in- 
tended  to  give  7,000/.  of   their  monef 
for  a  portico,  and  that  another  great  ex* 
pence  was  to  be  incurred  by   a  covered 
way,  where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  coor 
fined  might  amuse  themselves,  when  tbe 
weather  was  so  unfavourable  as  to  prevent 
their  entertaining  themselves  in  the  open 
yard.    The  mode  in  which,  till  of  late,  the 
county  had  been  assessed  to  meet  the  ex- 
pences of  erecting  or  maintaining  prisoni, 
&C.  bad  been  to  throw  one  half  of  tbe 
charge  on  tbe  owners,  and  tbe  other  bslf 
on  the  occupiers  of  the  land.     In  the  pre- 
sent   instance    however,  the  whole  wss 
thrown  on  the  occupiers,  and  the  ownen 
were  entirely  exempted.     If  they  wanted 
to  get  a  right,  good,  and  truly  magnificent 
dinner,  the  way  to  obtain  it  was,  to  make 
one  set  of  people  pay  for  it,  and  another 
order  and  partake  of  it.    Acting  on  the 
same  principle,  tbe  magistrates  bad  or- 
dered a  fine* prison  to  be  built,  and  left 
others  to  pay  for  it.    These  magistrates, 
who  were  large  land-owners,  had  ordered 
the  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  occupiers  of  tbe 
landy  and  thus  exempted  themselves  from 
bearing  any  part  of  the  burden  wbicb 
they   brought  on  the    county.      In  the 
parish  in  which  he  lived,  the  increase  of 
the  rates  had  caused  great  dissatisfsctioQi 
and  many  petitions  bad  been  drawn  op 
and  presented  on  the  subject.    Tbe  in* 
mense  increase  which  had  taken  place» 
could  not  bat  be  severely  felt  by  tfas  iobi' 
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biUtfits*     He  would  state  what  the  rates 
liad  been  in  the  parish  of  Lewish^nif  aod 
what  they  now  were.     They  amounted  in 
1806  to  8W.  lOt.    In  1807  they  i^ose  to 
ZWL  and   in  the  last  year  they  came  up 
to  no  less  Iban  1,252/.  odd  shillings  ?~-He 
put  it  to  the  House  if  it  was  not  hard  that 
Lhe  county  should  be  thus  oppressed ;  and 
be  could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
these   rates    caused    more   dissatisfaction 
than  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  government 
for  the  service  of  the  state.     They  excited 
more  discontent^  because  it  was  known 
that  they  were  unnecessary.     No  answer 
had   been  given   to    the  representations 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  till 
the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  that 
House.     He  should  have  thought  the  ma- 
gistrates whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
peace^  would  have  held  it  to  be  a  part  of 
their  duty  not  to  persevere  in  that  which 
so  much   disturbed  the  county.      When 
the  estimates  of    Mr.    Alexander  were 
touched  upon,  it  was  said  that  sufficient 
contracts   bad  been   entered   into.      But 
what  ought  a  contract  to  be  ?  it  ought  to 
be  an  engagement  in  writing,  which  if  re- 
quired could  at  any  time  be  produced  by 
the  clerk  of  the  county,  to  enforce  the 
completion  of  the  works  to  be  commenced. 
Now  would  the  contracts  entered  into  do 
this  ?   They  would  not.     When  the  con- 
tnctor  was  asked   if   all  the    buildings 
would  be  completed,  when  the  conditions 
of  the  contract  were  fulfilled,  he  had  an- 
swered in  one  word  "  No."    Why  then 
from  this  it  ^as  clear,  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place,  were 
iiregular  and  unsatisfactory.     Under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  considering 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  re- 
membering that  it  had  been  admitted  that 
it  wu  one  which  deserved  further  consi- 
deration, he  trusted  the  House  would  ac- 
cede to  this  motion,  and  that  they  would 
take  into  consideration  all  that  had  passed, 
^hen  the  minutes  of  evidence  were  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Wynn  contended  that  the  proceed- 
logs  which  had  taken  place  on  this  subject 
were  not  contrary  to  law.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  committee  decided  on  the 
pnociple  of  this  Bill,  by  the  preamble,  and 
that  this  ought  to  have  been  objected  to  on 
w«  second  reading.  Why  was  it  not  ob- 
n!^  to  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  ? 
^cause  it  was  thought  it  would  be  but 
^ir  to  let  it  go  to  a  committee  that  thev 
Bright  hear  evidence,  on  which  they  could 
*7„PIopriety  found  their  decision.    The 
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plan  had  first  been  appealed  against  to  tha- 
magbtrates.  Thry  decided  in  favour  of 
it.  An  appeal  had  then  been  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom  it  waa 
referred  to  a  committee.  That  commit- 
tee sat  seventeen  days,  and  after  giving 
the  subject  the  fullest  investigation,  they 
came  to  a  decision  unfavourable  to  the 
opponents  of  the  plan  ;  who  now  came  to 
call  for  the  evidence  on  which  that  deci- 
sion was  founded.  Could  those  who  had 
supported  the  Bill,  think  that  if  this  mo- 
tion were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  possibla 
for  the  Bill  to  pass  this  session  ?  Would  it 
not  then  be  to  perpetuate  the  existing  dif« 
ferences  in  the  county,  to  persist  ia 
making  the  attempt  ?  If  the  motion  were 
acceded  to,  when  they  saw  how  busy  the 
printers  were  in  preparing  East  India 
papers.  Ice.  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  minutes  would  be  printed  in  less  than 
sixteen  or  seventeen  days.  After  that 
there  must  be  a  motion  for  a  committee  oa 
the  subject,  and  then  they  would  have  the. 
Bill  to  do  all  over  again,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  think  it  could,  pass  that  House 
before  «the  end  of  the  month,  and  sent  to 
the  Home  of  Lords,  at  so  late  a  period^ 
could  it  reasonably  be  expected  to  pass  ia 
the  present  session  ?  It  was  said  the  whole 
expences  of  the  county  of  Essex  in  ten  years 
did  not  equal  the  amount  of  the  interest  of 
the  charge  thrown  on  the  county  of  Kent. 
This  was  unfairly  urged.  The  county  of 
Essex  had  a  gaol  already  built.  Had  a 
similar  comparison  been  made  with  the 
expences  of  the  county  of  Essex  some 
years  ago,  when  it  was  differently  circum- 
stanced, the  result  would  have  been  of  aa 
opposite  nature.  On  tjiese  grounds  ha 
objected  to  the  motion  ;  and  saw  no  rea- 
son for  laying  the  evidence  given  in  the 
committee  before  the  House. 

Sir  Edward  KnaichbuU  rose  to  offer  a  few 
words  on  the  motion,  and  few  they  should 
be,  for  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  trespass 
long  on  the  patience  of  the  House.  This 
motion  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an  attack 
on  the  magistrates  of  Kent.  Had  he  bad 
such  an  idea  of  it,  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  oppose  it.  There  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  entertaining  such  an  idea. 
The  number  of  magistrates  in  the  county 
was  142,  and  this  plan  had  been  signed 
by  22  of  them.  In  addition  to  this  ha 
could  state  a  circumstance  which  came 
within  his  own  knowledge,  which  was  of 
some  importance. 

The  paper  signed  by  these  twentytwa 
magistrates,  had  been  sent  round  by  a  spe^ 
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cial  messenger  to  all  the  rest,  but  no  more 
names  could  be  procured  thaa  the  number 
he  had  mentioned.  From  this,  it  was 
clear,  that  the  magistrates  generally  were 
not  favourable  to  the  plan.  The  great 
body  of  the  magistracy  had  not  coincided 
with  those  who  signed  the  Petition,  though 
aflerwards  they,  acting  in  the  manner 
which  became  them,  did  not  think  proper 
to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  their 
brother  magistrates.  This  was  the  view 
which  his  honourable  friend  who  had 
brought  forward  the  present  motion,  took 
of  the  case.  He  concei?ed  there  were 
two  propositions  which  might  have  been 
submitted  to  the  House  on  this  subject 
The  one  was  a  proposition  to  resume  the 
committee ;  the  other,  that  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  motion  before  the  House. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  move  that'  the  com- 
mittee should  be  resumed,  than  to  more 
for  the  production  of  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence, talcen  before  the  committee.  Say- 
ing this,  however,  he  wished  distinctly  to 
be  understood  to  support  the  motion  of  his 
honourable  friend.  He  had  one*  other 
circumstance  of  some  moment  to  state. 
Before  the  committee  closed  its  sittings, 
several  papers  on  the  subject  were  called 
for.  These  were  not  forthcoming.  Whe- 
ther or  not  they  might  have  been  forth- 
coming, he  could  not  say,  but  this  he 
could  say,  the  committee  had  risen,  and 
the  papers  were  not  produced.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause  of  their  not  being 
given  to  the  committee,  he  thought  the 
fact  itself,  furnished  an  additional  reason 
in  favour  of 'the  motion.  It  would  be  a 
painful  duty  to  examine  the  clerk  of  the 
county  a  second  time ;  but  under  all  the 
circumstances  he  trusted  the  papers  would 
be  granted. 

Mr.  H.  LoMceUcs  did  not  look  upon  this 
to  be  a  question,  raised  on  the  principle 
involved  in  the  preamble  of  th^  Bill, 
which  had  been  brought  in,  the  question 
appeared  to  him  to  be  this— whether  the 
county  should  be  guided  by  a  division  of 
the  magistrates,  or  by  the  whole.  This 
tvas  the  question  on  which  the  House  had 
to  decide,  and  their  decision  would  not 
merely  affect  the  county  of  Kent,  but  It 
went  to  affect  all  other  coontiet.  The 
line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  magis- 
trates when  complaints  were  made  of  the 
•mount  of  the  rate,  had  been  censured,  but 
the  main  question  submitted  to  the  House 
was — whether  the  county  of  Kent  should 
be  governed  by  one  part  of  ihi  magistrates, 
^r  by  the  whole. 
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Mr.  tjuMigton  was  of  optniofl,  disl 
agreeing  to  this  motion  would  do  more 
towards  restoring  the  county  to  tranqoiW 
lity,  than  could  be  hoped  from  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Bill.  To  do  this  was  most  de- 
sirable, for  he  was  sure  that  for  the  list 
year  the  county  of  Kent  had  been  In  soch 
a  state  as  loudly  called  lor  some  legislatite 
measure.  He  had  endeavoured  to  pot  an 
end  to  this  trute  of  things,  but  witboot 
success.  The  hon.  gentleman  proceeded 
to  state  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  to 
settle  the  existing  differences,  and  to  uar* 
rate  the  circumstances  which  had  caused 
them  to  fail.  He  concluded  a  speech  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  by  declaring  himself 
to  be  quite  satisBed  that  there  would  be 
no  peace  in  the  county,  till  some  legisU* 
tive  measure  had  set  that,  by  which  it  wsi 
at  present  agitated,  to  rest* 

Mr.  Pole  Carcw  said,  if  the  gentlenen 
who  had  spoken  on  this  subject  had  8^ 
tended  the  committee  on  the  Bill,  they 
would  have  seen  what  had  Influenced  the 
decision  come  to,  and  have  spared  some 
of  the  observations  which  had  just  been 
thrown  out     An  attempt  had  been  mtde 
to  show  the  magistrates  in  an  unfavourable 
light.    Their  conduct  did  not  merit  cen- 
suVe.    The  contracts  made  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.    In  the  estimates 
for  the  buildings,  there  was  not  set  domi 
one  shilling  more  than  was  necessary  to 
do  the  thing  in  the  best  possible  way- 
This  would  be  seen  if  these  estimates  were 
cotnpared  with  those  of  other  works.   The 
projected  prison  would  not  cost  more  tfasfl 
the  mad- house  now  erecting  in  St.  George  s 
fields,  and  the  expence  to  be  incurred  fell 
short  of  that  of  the  penitentiary-house, 
which  was  carrying  on  at  this  time.    'Hie 
gaol  to  be  erected  would  be  the  best  ihwg 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.    Directions 
had  been  given  to  erect  it  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expence  (making  it   all   that  wts 
wanted)  and  to  build  it  without  adorning 
it  with  useless  decorations.   Those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  this  day  offered  to  the 
House  the  inflated  statements  which  had 
been  heard,  had  not  properly  given  their 
attention  to  the  subject,    liiey  ought  to 
have  attended  the  committee.    As  they 
had  not  done  so,  he  was  not  surprised  tt 
the  tone  which  they  had  taken  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  nor  was  he  surprised  to  find  thecn 
so  anxious  to  take  the  business  out  tf  tbe 
hands  of  the  committee,  to  pass  a  n^^ 
judgment  on  it.    Great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  make  the  House  believe  ibstiK> 
wish  existed  in  any  quarter  to  disgrace  (^^ 

mag^tracy  of  the  coonty.    Bat  n^^ii 
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uiy  one  say  the  magistrates  would  not 
feel  themaelTes  disffraced,  if  the  present 
motion  w«re  carried  ?  la  his  opinion  the 
proposiiioo  before  them  was  one  which  it 
would  be  yery  improper  for  that  House  to 
adopu  He  bad  no  particular  objection 
to  the  production  of  the  minutes  taken 
before  the  committee,  if  nothing  more 
were  intended ;  but  the  object  of  Sie  pre- 
aenl  motion  was  not  merely  to  get  tnese 
laid  before* the  House ;  as  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  said  he  meant  to  follow  it  up 
by  a  motioa  for  revision. 

Mr.  Marryai,  in  ezplanationj  adverted 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  last  speaker 
respecting  the  absence  from  the  com- 
mittee, oT  those  gentlemen  who  this  day 
supported  the  motion  before '  the  House. 
He  for  one  had  regularly  attended  the 
committee,  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  seen  him  there,  it  must  have  been 
through  his  own  (Mr.  Pole  Carew's)  ab- 
sence or  inattention. 

Mr.  Serjesmt  Iku  thought  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  magistrates  m  this  business, 
might  be  arraigned  as  illegal.    If  they  en- 
tered into  a  contract,  they  ought  to  have 
demanded  aecurity  for  the  fulfilment  of 
its  conditions.     Had  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  of  Kent  done  this  ?  No ;  but 
surely  they  ought  to  have  done  it  before 
they  pot  the  inhabitants  to  an  expence  of 
2  or  300,000/.    This,  however,  they  had 
not   thought  proper  to  do,  and  it  was 
enough  to  alarm  the  county  to  find  it  was 
about  to  be   put  to  an  expence  of  above 
300,00o(.  by  a  plan  which  would  give  the 
architect  10^000^  to  put  in  his  own  pocket. 
Soch  an  ex  pence  as  was  at  present  con- 
templated, had  never  before  been  incurred 
in  a  similar  way,  and  were  these  times 
unnecessarily  to  go  to  an  expence  so  un- 
precedented and  immense  ?  He  repealed, 
sach  an  expenCe  had  never  been  incurred 
before  by  such  an  undertaking,  and  if  any 
gentleman  would  rise  and  state  an  in- 
stance, in  which  the  building  of  a  county 
gaol  had  cost  half  the  money  now  pro*  I 
P^*^  to  be  expended,  he  would  instantly 
withdraw  bis  support  from  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman.    He  knew  that  within 
these  few  years  the  county  of  Surry  had 
buiU  an  excellent  prison,  at  one  third  of 
the  expence,  which  was  said  to  be  neces* 
M'y  to  erect  one  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
^d  knowing  this,  it  was  impossible  to 
^prove  of  the  plan  of  the  magistrates, 
^  wss  said  that  to  agree  to  the  motion, 
Would  be  to  throw  disgrace  on  the  magis- 
^<^^   li  would  do  no  su^h  thifig.    All 


that  was  wanted  was  to  send  the  plan  back 
to  them  for  revision,  and  it  was  an  odd 
way  of  disgracing  any  set  of  men  to  send 
a  plan  to  them  for  correction,  that  they 
might  do  that  in  a  legal  way  which  they 
had  done  in  an  illegal  way ;  that  they 
might  do  that  with  some  limitations,  whicn 
they  had  done  without  any  limitation 
whatever.  The  county  of  Kent  was  at 
present  in  such  a  slate  of  litigation,  that 
the  magistrates  would  soon  find  themselvea 
unable  to  proceed  a  single  step  further, 
unless  something  were  done  to  appease 
the  inhabitants ;  unless  something  like 
that  which  was  the  object  of  the  present 
motion  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Pole  Cartw  in  explanation  said,  the 
original  plea  for  opposition  to  the  plan  in 
question,  seemed  at  last  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  counsel  who  had  first  set  it  up. 
With  respect  to  the  contracts  he  again 
contended,,  that  sufficient  responsibility 
had  been  secured,  and  was  proceeding  to 
notice  what  had  been  said  on  this  subject 
by  the  last  speaker,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  loud  cry  of  '  Spoke,'  accom- 
panied by  marks  of  disapprobation  and 
impatience  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  Speaker  interfered,  and  observed 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  free  to  explain 
what  he  himself  had  said,  but  it  was  not 
common  for  one  member  to  take  upon 
himself  to  explain  what  had  fallen  from 
another. 

Mr.  Pole  Carew  said,  he  had  wished  to 
say  the  conlracu  had  been  made  according 
to  law,  and  his  object  in  rising  was  to  ex- 
plain what  in  his  conception  was  the  law  ; 
to  show  that  he  was  correct  in  saying  they 
were  legally  made.  Contracts  had  in  the 
present  instance  been  made  with  the  sur* 
veyors,  and  with  people  who  could  best 
furnish  what  was  wanted,  from  their  hav- 
ing the  necessary  articles  at  first  hand. 
The  contracts  concluded  with  such  per- 
sons, gave  the  county  ample  security,  and 
therefore  he  contended  they  were  not 
other  than,  according  to  law. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  waved  his  right  to  reply. 
Strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and 
a  division  took  place,  when  the  numbers 
were: — 

For  the  Motion...* •• 55 

Against  it (i2 

Majority  against  it •  ^7. 

East  Inoia  Company's  ArrAias.]  The 
House  asrain  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  take  into 
further  consideratiun  the  Afiairs  of  iba 
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East  India  Company.  The  question  being 
pat  upon  the  third  Resolution, 

Mr.  Rickards  rose.  He  had  passed  many 
^rears  of  his  life  in  India,  and  had  never 
ceased  since  to  feel  an  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare. The  first  ipoint  he  should  look  to, 
ivas  the  condition  and  safety  of  the  natives. 
He  should  touch  on  this  subject,  as  far  as 
it  was  connected  with  the  resolution.  It 
was  obvious  no  great  benefit  could  accrue 
from  trading  with  a  nation  of  beggars,  yet 
fluch  was  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
population,  which  was  vast,  but  absolutely 
compelled  to  till,  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
existence.  In  and  just  round  the  great 
towns  it  was  different,  but  from  compara- 
tive wealth  to  misery,  the  transition  was 
sudden — from  the  enterprise  of  merchants. 
to  the  field  of  unprofitable  agriculture. 
No  remedy  appeared  for  this,  but  reform 
of  the  revenue  and  the  aids  of  an  enlarged 
commerce.  The  governments  were  con- 
sidered sovereigns  of  the  soil.  Wh^re  the 
Mahometan  arms  had  not  prevailed,  we 
'Still  found  the  better  institutions  of  the 
Hindoos  existing.  But  in  the  countries 
first  alluded  to,  the  ryots  had  one  half  their 
produce  for  every  purpose  of  living :  they 
were  thus  reduced  to  poverty,  and  to  a 
state  little  removed  from  savage  lif^.  They 
were  often  even  worse  off  than  their 
labourers  at  ^d  per  day,  though  they  were 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  land.  They 
often  borrowed  money  on  a  kind  of  mort- 
gage, but  they  were  little  better  for  it. 
The  great  evils  of  their  state  led  to  Idrd 
Cornwallis's  appointment.  His  modera- 
tion and  justice  were  never  doubted,  and 
he  ^introduced  a  measure  in  Bengal,  a 
new  mode,  by  which  a  class  were  brought 
in,  from  whom  great  advantages  were 
expected.  Lands  were  divided  into  free 
zemindar  estates,  subject  to  a  perpetual 
taz:^  but  the  wants  of  the  government 
requiring  more  revenue,  half  was  taken 
for  government  purposes  :  and,  in  fact, 
in  many  cases,  the  holder  received  no 
more  than  one-eleventh  for  his  own  ob- 
jects. This  system  was  extended  to  some 
of  the  Madras  provinces;  of  the  injurious 
cffecU  of  which  the  Fif'th  Report  contained 
vouchers.  The  hon.  member  then  read  a 
letter  from  a  respectable  native,  eloquently 
describing,  in  the  oriental  style,  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  ancient  inhabitanU  of 
that  province,  who  were  grievously  op- 
pressed by  the  introduction  of  a  new  class 
from  the  least  respectable  occupations  of 
life  in  India,  and  shewing,  that  though  the 
Comptoy'i   officers  were  just  and  en« 
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lightened,  yet,  that  the  expence  of  obtain* 
ing  justice  defeated  its  object ;  and  point* 
ing  out  the  oppressive  evils  of  the  mooti- 
dary  system  .(as  the  zemindary  syMemii 
called  m  the  Madras  coontrie&),  on  the  re- 
spectable and  on  the  poor.     It  suted  that 
they  were  much  happier  under  Hyder  Alt, 
and  under  TippooSultaun,  whom  it  praijei 
It  considered  the  Company  (the  lords  of 
glory!)  as  having  no  real  advantage  from 
their  distress,  and  observed,  th'at  »och  wis 
their  state,  that  it  might   be  supposed,  s 
new  race  of  poly  gars  (depredators)  had 
been  let  in  upon  them   to   destroy  tbeo, 
who  were  driving  them  to   despair.    Yrt 
such,  he  exclaimed,  was  the  state  of  society 
extolled  in  a  late  debate  as  the  height  of 
human  happiness  and  freedom  !  The  lower 
ordersof  people  in  India, so  far  from  being 
attached  to  the  Company's  go^crnmenu 
were  ready  to  join  any   standard  which 
might  be  raised   against   it.     One  great 
source  of  discontent  in  India  was  what  had 
often  been  extolled  in  that  House,  the  zc- 
mindary  settlement.    This  was  one  of  the 
greatest  bars  to  the  improvement  of  India. 
It  had   been  said  that  India  might  be  im- 
proved  by  the   culiivaliou   of  the  waste 
lands;    but  the  fact  was,  that  the  waste 
lands  of  Bengal  were  peculiarly  cultivated. 
The  great  population  of  that  country  were 
obliged  to  support  themselves   by  V*'*^' 
and  whenever  land  could   be   cultivated 
without  much  expence  it  was  occupied. 
But  this,  under  the  present  system,  drd 
not  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  couniry, 
for  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  of  little  or 
no  value  in  the  hands  of  the  possessor. 
The  price  of  rice  had  been  considerably 
lowered  within  the  last  ten  years.     Thejr 
had  been  often  told  the  people  of  India 
were  poor,  because  the  rate  of  wages  was 
low  :  but  this  was  taking  the  eflfect  for  the 
cause.    Wages  were  low  because  the  peo- 
ple were  poor ;    and  to  the  same  cao»« 
must  be  ascribed  the   great  increase  of 
crimes  and  immorality  of  late  years.  The 
evil  was  rooted  in  the  state  and  condition 
•f  the  people.     When  they   found   ilje 
means  of  honest  employment  they  wouW 
not  resort  to  the  commission  of  crimes  to 
which  they  were  driven  by  hard  necessity* 
He  could  not  speak  in  worse  terms  of  the 
zemindary  settlement  than  was  done  by 
some  of  the  Company's  collectors.    Oa^ 
of  them,  in  his  letters,  said  that  all  the  se* 
mindars  he  had  ever  known  were  of  orj 
sentiment  on  the  aubject,  that  it  was  a  bard 
system,  and  severely  felt  in  the  com)try» 
and  that  it  had  prodaced  greater  cba0^<'' 
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A  the  landed  property  of  Bengal  than  had 
^▼er  before  taken  place.    The  whole  plan 
iras  too  sodden,  and  the  benevolent  inten« 
ions  of  the  noble  founder  of  it  bad  been 
:ompletely   frustrated.     On  this  subject 
he  political   letters  of  the  directors  dis- 
played   an   ability   which  shewed  what 
might  be  expected  of  them  were  they  to 
confine  their  views  to  politics ;  and  it  was 
only  when  their  commercial  speculations 
interposed  that  the  sentiments  of  monopo- 
lists began  to  appear^  and  their  commercial 
speculations  but  too  often  interfered  with 
their    political   conduct.      The    internal 
commerce    of  Bengal    afforded   another 
proof  of  the  effect^  of  the  zemindary  set- 
tlement.    Since  that  settlement  the  inter- 
nal commerce  of  Bengal  had  not  increased, 
and  this  was  an  incontrovertible  proof  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  not  in- 
creased, for  if  there  had  been  an  increase 
ef  prosperity   the  commerce  would  have 
increased.     The  condition  of  this  interest- 
ing people  would  sooner  or  later  attract 
the  consideration  of  that  House.    They 
ought  not  to  be  considered  merely  with  a 
view  to  commerce.     The  House  ought  to 
be  alive  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  not  less 
than  to  the  prospect  of  a  beneficial  com- 
merce.   Every  party  in  that  House  had 
the  ablest  advocates ;  bnt  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  neglected  Indians  how  few  were  dis- 
posed to  lift  up  their  voice !     He  was  con- 
fident that  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  would  not 
be  made  in  vain.    One  great  consolatory 
hope  was  open  to  them,  had  it  not  been  in 
a  great  measure  done  away  by  the  num- 
ber of  restrictions  proposed  to  be  imposed 
on  the  private  trade.    The  wealth  which 
itould  have   been  thrown  into  India  by 
Brttiih  merchants  in  return  for  the  raw 
produce  imported  from  that  country  would 
have  given  a  value  to  the  waste  lands  of 
the  zemindary  estates.     But  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  anv  auch  benefits,  till  the  trade 
should  be  perfectly  free,  and  till  the  East 
India   Company    should    retire    from   a 
course  which  it  was  their  interest  as  well 
»•  ibtir  duly  not  to  pursue.    Every  mer- 
chant was   a    monopolist  at  heart;  but 
^ben  one  merchant  was  opposed  to  ano- 
^er,  the  most  beneficial  effects  resulted 
from  the  competition.    It  was  very  diffe- 
'eat,  however,  with  the  Company.     From 
jhe  market  being  altogether  in  their  own 
hands,  the  prices  had  been  depressed,  to 
the  prejudice  of  production.    It  was  only 
^  t  free  and  unrestricted  trade  that  any 
v^Mfitio  tht  cooBtry  cpald  be  realiaad; 


that  a  Talue  could  be  given  to  estates— » 
and  that  cultivation  could  be  carried  on 'as 
an  object  of  gain,  rather  than  to  procure  a 
wretcf\ed  subsistence.  It  would  afford  the 
people  the  only  relief  from  their  present 
overwhelming  land-tax,  which  it  would  ia 
reality  diminish,  by  increasing  the  value 
of  their  produce.  A  free  trade  would 
have  opened  this  prospect ;  but  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  Company's  trade  for  20 
years  longer,  presented  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  hoped  that  this  period  of  20  years 
might  still  have  fome  modification.  All 
that  they  heard  of  the  Indian  trade  being 
incapable  of  increase,  was  completely  dis- 
proved, because  the  Indian  trade  had  beea 
increased  since  the  introduction  of  the 
American  and  private  traders  into  India. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  it  might  be 
carried  still  farther.  The  other  proposi* 
tion,  that  the  wants  of  the  Indians  were 
fixed  and  incapable  of  change,  was  of  the 
same  stamp.  Thia  antiquated  prejudice 
concerning  the  fixeil  habits  of  the  Indians, 
was  more  absurd  than  the  most  absurd  pre- 
judices of  the  Hindoos.  Their  wants  were 
fixed  from  their  own  poverty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  despotism  of  the  govern* 
ment ;  and  the  same  causes  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  same  efiects  in  all  countries 
whatever.  It  would  appear  that  there 
was  something  mysterious  about  the  Hin* 
doos  from  what  was  aaid  of  them,  as  if 
they  were  not  flesh  and  blood  like  other 
men.  For  his  part  he  had  always  found 
them  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
and  feelings  as  other  men,  and  as  disposed 
to  enjoyment.  This  disposition  to  enjoy- 
ment could  only  be  adequately  gratified 
by  the  employment  of  British  capital  and 
British  skill :  and  the  means  would  be  af- 
forded by  the  management  which  would 
be  given  to  theprodoce  of  the  country.  He 
had  but  one  more  remark  to  make.  The 
misrepresentation  of  motives  was  in  all 
cases  but  too  common;  but  such. misre- 
presentation of  his  motives  could  give  him 
personally  no  uneasiness.  The  opinions 
he  had  delivered  that  nicht  were  neither 
new,  nor  delivered  for  the  first  time  that 
night,  nor  proceeded  from  any  hostility  to 
the  India  Company.  They  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  impressions  produced  on  his 
mind  by  inquiry,  and  which,  ever  since 
that  inquiry,  be  bad  uniformly  maintained, 
and  to  this  the  records  of  the  India  Com- 
pany would  bear  testimony.  Nothing  biK 
a  desire  for  the  public  good  could  have 
induced  him  to  penetere  in  a  courie 
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had  already  invoWed  him  in  disappoint* 
ment  and  low.  He  said  thus  moch  with 
respect  to  his  motives,  only  lest  some 
ahoold  be  ascribed  to  him,  which  might 
injure  the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart. 

Mr.  CharUs  Grani^  senior,  requested  the 
indulgence  of  the  House,  while  he  made  a 
few  obserTations  on  the  studied  composi- 
tion which  had  just  been  delivered. 

He  was  sensible  that  he  laboured  under 
great  disadvantages  in  attempting  to  reply 
to  a  speech  prepared  with  so  much  care, 
mnd  embracing  such  a  variety  of  important 
matter :  but  he  would  advert  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent  particulars, hoping  that 
he  might  another  day  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  upon  it  more  in  detail. 

If  the  hon.  gentleman  was  right  in  his 
view  of  the  system  which  the  Company 
had  adopted  for  the  internal  administra* 
lion  of  India,  the  most  eminent  persons 
who  had  ever  given  their  attention  to  that 
•abject  bad  been  grossly  mistaken.  Lord 
Cornwallif,  who  had  established  the  system 
in  question,  and  had  been  reckoned  a  great 
benefactor  to  India,  lord  Wellesley,  lord 
Minto,  and  many  other  distinguished  per> 
•ons,  differed  widely  from  the  bon.  gentle- 
man on  this  sabject. 

He  trusted,  however,  the  Committee 
would  not  adopt  any  mch  conclusion,  with- 
out at  least  a  more  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation; 

He  would  venture  to  amy,  that  not  only 
with  respect  to  theie  leadfing  men,  but  to 
the  great  nuss  of  British  residents  in  India, 
the  boo.  gentleman  was  singular  in  his 
opinions.  What  were  these  opinions 
founded  upon  ?  They  rested  on  this,  that 
unless  the  people  of  Hindostan  were  made 
a  great  commercial  nation,  they  never 
could  be  happy.  But  they  had  never 
been  a  great  commercial  people  in  the 
most  flourishing  periods  of  their  history, 
nor  since  their  earliest  time.  And  that 
their  happiness  depended  on  their  becom- 
ing such,  was  a  chimerical  idea.  With 
respect  to  the  e^cU  of  the  Company's 
system  of  covernment,  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved the  hon.  gentleman  was  grossly 
mistaken.  In  all  systems  there  would  fa« 
found  some  imperfection,  but  he  had  not 
the  least  doubt,  that  if  any  person  were 
candidly  to  examine  what  ibad  been  done 
in  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  wonder 
would  be,  not  that  some  things  might  still  be 
abort  of  perfection^  but  that  so  mnch  had 
been  accomplished*  He  had  seen  a  good 
dleal  of  India  hiDMelf«»thc  part  chiefly  in 
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question,  mock  more  than  the  hon.  geot!^ 
man ;  and  he  conscientiously  believed  tbn 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  extremely  mt 
taken.  He  had,  according  to  bis  view^ 
described  the  system  of  the  Company,  bn 
he  had  not  at  all  adverted  to  that  wbick 
they  had  found  establiabed.  This  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  becaoic  it 
was  only  in  comparing  the  past  and  pre* 
sent  state  of  the  country,  that  the  merit  cf 
the  Company's  administration  could  be 
properly  appreciated.  The  hon.  geotie- 
man  had  besides  in  the  coorae  of  bis  speech 
frequently  advanced  contnulictory  propo- 
sitions which  destroyed  each  other. 

With  regard  to  the  syatem  of  land  u- 
nures  established  by  lord  Cornwallis,  ii 
was  certainly  a  very  great  boon  and  bleo- 
ing  to  the  country.     Before  iU  intrudoc* 
tion  the  lands  were  in  general  Jeasifd  est 
yearly-^every  year  a  new  agreement  wai 
to  be  made — and  in  the  time  of  the  nstirr 
government  it  was  common  for  the  officen 
of  government  to  exact  more  than  the 
ryots  or  cultivators  had  agreed  to  9^^*?^^ 
on  a  thousand  arbitrary  pretences.    If  the 
crop  was  abundant,  this  was  held  a  vm- 
cient  reason  for  further  exaction— if  iw« 
unfavourable  seasons  or  oppression,  msoy 
of  the  ryoU  fled  from  a  diatrict,  the  re- 
maining cultivators  were  required  to  mske 
op  the  renu  of  that  dUtrict.     All  was  un- 
certainty, exaction,  and  oppression.     In- 
dustry was  in  consequence  wholly  di«ioo- 
raged,  for  it  was  taxed  in  proportion  to  jii 
exertions.     A  scanty  subsistence  was  all 
that  in  any  case  a  ryot  had   to  expect 
Difierent  plans    had    been    soccessireiy 
adopted  by  the  Company's  servanu  to  re- 
form the  ancient  practice,  but  the  r^''/ 
instability  of  their  measures  produded  io* 
security  and  distrust;  and  lord  CornwsUts 
was  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  fi&^og 
the  land  rent,  unalterably  and  in  perpe- 
tuity, would  be  a  radical  cure  for  all  w*'* 
iog  evils  in  the  administration  of  the  ref  ^ 
noes.    He  had,  after  immense  labour  sn<> 
research,  accomplished  this  great  and  di(- 
ficult  worlf.     The  soil  was  decreed  to  w 
the  property  of  the  xemindars  or  wO' 
holders,  ^object  to  the  payment  of  b  f*'* 
tain  fixed  invariable  renU     The  tncient 
theory  of  the  Mogul  government,  proua* 
bly  also  of  the  anterior  Hindoo  govern- 
ment, was,»that  the  sovereign  was  the  P'^ 
prietor  of  the  soil,  the  xemindars  only  toe 
officers  of  government  for  the  collection  o( 
tbe  renu  from  the  cultivators,  ^^"^T^ 
removable  at  pleasure ;  though  it  bsd  of* 
cone  oaoal  to  continue  Ibe  office  io  ^ 
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^me  family.  This  was  his  own  concep- 
Ion  of  the  imatter.  It  had  however  been 
.  subject  of  controversy  among  the  ser- 
ants  of  the  Company.  Lord  Cornwallis 
hoQght  it  a  question  of  no  great  import- 
Ace  to  the  zemindars  aa  Ions  as  the  go- 
ernment  should  tax  the  land  according 
o  its  pleasure.  But  he  both  declared  the 
>ropert^  of  the  soil  to  be  thenceforward 
rested  in  the  semindars,  and  that  as  before 
mentioned,  the  rent  should  be  fixed  and 
invariable.  This  rent  was  settled  at  the 
iverage  of  what  had  been  actually  paid  in 
the  three  preceding  years.  On  the  same 
wise,  hamane^  and  liberal  principles,  na- 
merous  precautions  were  taken  to  secure 
the  just  and  equitable  treatment  of  the 
under  tenanto  or  ryots. 

Such  were  the  fundamental. principles 
of  ihe  permanent  settlement,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  has  been  productive  of  highly  be- 
neficial effects  to  the  country  in  general. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  ventured  to  give 
a  different  view  of  this  great  measure,  but 
he  bad  not  spoken  from  local  knowledge- 
he  had  only  referred  to  records,  and  par- 
ticolarly  the  Fif\h  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  that  House,  a  work  in  which  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  information  ;    and  of  that 
Committee  he,  (Mr.  Grant]  had  been  an 
humblt  member,  but  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  given  only  mutilated  extracts  from 
their  Report,  thterebv  drawing  an  inference 
entirely  different  from  that,  which   the 
«*hole  of  the  Report  taken  together,  clear- 
ly and  professedly  presented.     In  the  ad- 
niaistration  of  justice  too,  signal  reforms 
had  been  introduced  in  the  tim^  of  lord 
Cornwallis.     During  the  government  of 
the  Mahomedans  nothing  could  be  more 
corrupt  and  intolerable  Uian  the  practice 
<^f  the  native  courts.  Much  had  been  done 
by  the  British  government  to  purify  the 
streams  of  justice.    In  the  civil  courts  the 
Company's  servanU  had   presided,  and 
considerable  reforms  had  been  made,  but 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  was 
■  P'crogtiion  of  sovereignty,  which  it  was 
utooght  not  easy  to  detach  from  the  nabob, 
BDlil  after  lord  Cornwallis  entered  upon 
|he  |overnment,  and  the  persons  delegated 
hy  the  nabob  had  in  general  been  scanda- 
•«a«ly  venal.     The  reforms  introdaced  in 
*hi«  branch  by  his  lordship  were  great  and 
generally  acknowledged,  and  extremely 
«>«o«ficial  to  the  people,  who  experienced 
t^ew  protection,  whilst  the  pure  adminis" 
JJ*i»on  of  justice  raised  the  character  of 
'r  C;<>Temment,  and  the  standard  of  prin- 
^'Ple*   It  is  true  the  system  of  police  in- 


troduced in  the  time  of  lord  Cornwallts 
has  not  yet  perfectly  succeeded,  the  coon- 
try  continuing  to  be  infested  by  decoits,  or 
gang  robbers.    This,  says  the  hon.  gen« 
tieman,  is  an  efiect  of  the  poverty  of  tho 
people,  which  obliges  them  to  take  to  such 
courses.     It  is  an  effect  of  the  depraved 
principles  and  hereditary-manners  of  the 
people.    The  sons  follow  the  profession  of 
the  father,  and  become  robbers  too.  They 
think  they  are  in  their  allotted  place ;  tho 
execution  of  the  father  will  not  induce 
them  to  change,  they  seek  to  propitiate 
their  Deity  for  success,  when  they  go 
upon  a  marauding  expedition.     This  has 
been  a  very  long  established  practice; 
the  zemindars  were  supposed  to  encourage 
it  by  themselves  keeping  gangs  of  robbers^ 
who  made  inroads  on  the  neighbouring 
zemindaries.    The  nature  of  the  country 
is  favourable  to  such  expeditions.     The 
people  have  no  public  virtue  to  resist  such 
combinations,  and  the  English  administra« 
tors  of  justice  are  thereby  spread  over  a 
ereat  extent  of  country  ;  but  still  there  is 
hope    of    gradual    improvement  in  this 
branch.    The  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that  the  efiect  of  the  system  of  land  tenures 
was  to  break  down  and  ruin  all  ihe  ancient 
and  great  families  of  the  zemindars.   Thi) 
was  no  necessary  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  case  was  over-stated.     The 
fact  was,  that  as  the  lands  had  ,been  given 
away  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  a  certain 
fixed  rent,  which  could  not  be  increased, 
ft  became  necessary  for  government  to  se- 
cure the  practical  payment  of  that  rent-« 
because,  if  it  was  suffered  to  run  in  arrear, 
it  woold,  fVom  the  habits  of  these  people, 
be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  succeed- 
ing year,  and  entail  an  irrecoverable  ba- 
lance. It  was,  therefore,  msde  a  condition 
in  the  grant  of  the  lands,  that  if  the  rent 
was  not  punctually  paid,  a  portion  of  the 
land  adequate  to  the  balance  should  be 
sold  to  discharge  it.     The  zemindars,  an 
ill-educated,  indolent  class  of  men,  often 
vicious  and  incapable,  trusted  their  affairs 
to  other  servants,  who,  inattentive  to  the 
punctuality  which  the  change  of  system 
demanded,  perhaps  careless  of  its  effects* 
suffered  balances  to  be  incurred  aa  before, 
and  the  consequence,  in  various  instances, 
was  a  sale  of  portions  of  the  lands.    This 
was,  as  far  as  the  zemindars  were  con- 
cerned, to  be  regretted,  but  bow  could  it 
be  avoided,  except  by  their  punctuality  i 
In  time,  however,  the  practice  of  sales  had 
much  diminished.     The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  the  Cakntta  Gazette  was  full  of 
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advertrsemenM  of  rach  sales,  but  it  was  to 
be  observed,  that  every  article  was  adver- 
tised in  several  languages,  and  the  same 
article  several  times.  As  to  the  antiquity 
wbicK  the  bon.  gentleman  ascribed  to  the 
zemindars,  in  fact  few  or  none  of  their  fa* 
miiies  were  ancient  They  were  often  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  supplanted 
their  principals  in  their  places,  as  those 
principals  had  supplanted  othera,  iuch  a 
practice  having  been  ancient  and  common 
in  Hindostan,  with  respect  to  kingdoms  as 
well  as  zemindarries. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the 
principle  of  an  equal  division  of  the  crop 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  cultivator, 
was  not  in  the  original  system  of  Hindoo 
government.    In  this  notion  the  hoii.  gen- 
tleman was  completely  mistaken.     The 
Hindoos  were  remarkably  deficient  in  au- 
thentic records,  both  historical  and  finan- 
cial, but  there  was  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  in  the  drama  of  Sacmtala,  a  cele- 
brated work  translated  by  sir  W.  Jones, 
and. at  least  as  old  as  the  Christian  era;  of 
course  composed  long  before  the  irruption 
of  the  Mahomedans  into  Hindoslan,  that 
in  the  times  of  purely  Hindoo  govern- 
ments, the  practice  of  dividing  the  crop 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject 
existed,  although  the  instance  occurring  in 
that  work,  referring  to  the  favoured  tribe 
of  bramins,  shewed  the  portion  of  govern- 
ment to  be  small.     But  at  a  period  long 
posterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  dynasties,  the  division  of  the 
produce  subsisted  in  various  parts,  and  in- 
deed until  after  the  discovery  of  the  Ame- 
rican silver  mines,  there  was  hardly  cur- 
rency enough  in  Hindostan  to  pay  the 
rents  of  government  in  specie ;    even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Akber,  about  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  much  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  is  supposed  to  have  been 
copper.    In  process  of  time,  no  doubt,  the 
sovereign's  proportion  of  the  produce  had 
been  gradually  converted  into  a  money 
rent,  the  amount  of  which  was  of  course 
calculated  upon  that  proportion,  whence 
the  principle  of  division  had  an  original 
influence  in  the  rate  of  money  rent. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  said  that  the 
zemindar's  share  of  the  produce  was,  afler 
paying  the  rent  to  government,  only  one- 
eleventh  part,  (that  is  of  the  government 
share).  The  zemindar's  proportion,  which 
was  assumed  long  before  the  permanent 
settlement,  was  usually  and  more  correct- 
ly reckoned  a  tenth^and  this  was  upon 
the  idea  thai  the  semiadar    being  the 
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officer  of  government,  received  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  government  rents  for  mak* 
ing  the  collections;  this  ten  per  cent  wis 
commonly  called  his  subsistence  money; 
but  he  derived  other  advantages  from  hit 
office,  and  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  tbt 
lands  in  Hindostan  yielded  two,  sometime 
three  crops  in  a  year;  this  made  the  divi- 
sion proportionably  greater  than  it  would 
be  where  there  was  one  crop  annualij; 
therefore  ten  per  cent,  upon  two  crops  was 
equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  or  one -fifth  part 
of  the  produce,  in  places  yielding  only 
one  crop,  and  might  well  suffice  for  nb- 
sistence. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  represented 
the  Indian  population  as  a  nation  of  beg- 
gars; and  as  obliged  to  till  the  landifor 
want  of  other  en^ployment.   The  blessinp 
of  wealth  he  said  were   confined  to  tbt 
great  towns,  and  in  leaving  them  there  was 
a  transition  from  commercial  wealth  to 
agricultural  poverty.    But  what  were  the 
people  of  a  vast  continent,  most  of  them 
remote  from  the  sea,  to  do  f    what  w» 
chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  interior  o( 
such  a  country  but  agricultural  life  ?  \yai 
it  not  the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  other  countries  to  cultivate 
the  soil— was  it  not  desirable  theysboofd? 
It  was  not  to  be  inferred  that  agriculture 
was  an  employment  which  Ihe  Hindooi 
exercised  by  compulsion;     it  was  well 
known  they  were  universally  attached  to 
it,  even  manufacturers  being  also  oftea 
cultivators  of  the  soil.— It  was  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  siroplediet  and  slight  cloth- 
ing of  the  Indian  peasantry  that  they  were 
comparatively  worse  off  than  the  peasantry 
of  other  countries:    their  food  and  their 
clothing  were  according  to  the  mannen 
of  the  country ;  manners  to  which  various 
causes  had  long  since  given  the  character 
they  still  exhibited.     But  whilst  the  bon. 
gentleman  wonders  how  this   nation  ot 
beggars  subsists,  he  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mits that  the  waste  lands  have  been  ex* 
tensively  cultivated.      Does  not  this  ac- 
count for  it }    If  more  land  is  taken  into 
cultivation  there  must  be  more  subsiitence, 
and  an  increase  of  subsistence  will  contri* 
buteto  increase  of  population.  Buthesecmi 
to  think  this  increase  of  cultivation  stj 
evil :  for  the  price  of  produce  falU !  And 
is  not  this  the  efiect  to  be  desired  and  ex- 
pected ?   would  he  have  the  price  riie  or 
continue  stationary  when  the  quantity  i< 
augmented  ?    On  the  whole,  Mr.  (^rsflt 
said,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
changes  iotrpduced  by  the  British  goTemr 
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lent  had  been  beneficial  to  the  great 
ody  of  the  people.  They  had  given  a 
«nty  of  judicial  administration,  a  teen* 
ity  to  person  and  property,  an  encourage* 
Acnt  to  indottry  unknown  in  the  native 
^oremments  of  Hindostan,  and  the  effects 
ff  them  began  already  to  appear  among 
he  people  in  an  increased  spirit  of  inde- 
>endence.  Formerly,  when  a  go?emor 
^neral  made  what  was  called  a  progress 
throogh  the  country,  the  zemindars  within 
20  miles  of  bis  route  used  to  come  and 
pay  their  respects  to  him ;  but  after  the 
permanent  settlement  (which  fixed  their 
property  and  their  rent)  had  been  some- 
time establiabed,  a  governor  general  pass- 
ed up  the  country  without  seeing  one  of 
them. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  country  had  not 
improred.     What  is  the  test  of  this  ?  Lord 
CornwalUs  had  removed  a  great  number 
of   internal   imposts  which    before   had 
clogged  the  trade,  and  it  was  evident  from 
the  reports  kept  by  the  Company's  govern- 
ments of  the  external  commerce  of  India, 
that  what  was  called  the  country  trade,  or 
the  trade  between  the  British  settlements 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  had  very  largely 
increased  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
pany's goTernment.      On  the  other  hand 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  affirmed,  that  the 
ncreue  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
trade   between    India   and   the   western 
world  was  owing  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  greater  latitude  given 
to  the  British  private  traders,  whence  he 
trgued  that  trade  would  still  further  in- 
crease if  it  were  open  to  all  British  subjects. 
Bat  the  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in 
anoming  that  the  trade  to  the  western 
world  had  been  ia  any  considerable  de- 
gree increased.      It    had  rather  shifted 
hands  from  the  foreisn  companies  which 
were  annihilated,  and  from  foreign  Europe, 
where  the  impoverishment  of  the  people 
with  the  tyrannical  restrictions  of   the 
Preach  power,  had  extinguished  Indian  ad- 
venture, to  the  Americans  whose  neutral 
character  and  increased  population  made 
tbem  BOW  next  to  ourselves    the  great 
dealers  in  that  trade.    In  corroboration  of 
this  statement  he  (Mr.  Grant)  felt  himself 
warranted  on  the  authority  of  good  docu- 
KBenu  to  assert,  that  the  exports  from  India 
|o  Eorope  about  forty  years  ago  were  as 
l^e  as  within  these  few  years  they  have 
been  to  Europe  and  America. 
With  regard  to  the  hon.  gentleman's 
(VOL.  XXVL) 
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scheme  of  tendering  the  Indians  generally 
a  commercial  people,  he  believed  it  to  be 
impracticable.  The  hon.  gentleman  had^ 
indeed,  some  years  ago,  brought  forward 
a  project  of  another  change,  which  went 
to  overturn  the  existing  system  of  Indian 
revenue,  but  it  was  a  change  which  could 
neither  be  effected  nor  approved.  He 
(Mr.  Grant)  should  be  glad  to  encourage 
any  commercial  attempts  which  had  a 
prospect  of  success,  provided  they  did  not 
endanger  more  important  interests,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people  and  the  safety 
of  the  country.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  absolute  immutabi- 
lity of  the  Hindoos  in  all  their  usages  and 
customs,  but  that  they  were  strongly  ri- 
▼etted  to  them  was  well  known.  It  was 
difficult  to  change  the  general  tastes  of 
any  people,  much  more  of  that  people^ 
and  without  this  how  were  our  fashions* 
our  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury,  to  be 
introduced  among  them  ?  At  present  they 
had  not  the  least  fancy  or  relish  for  them. 
In  the  last  20  years,  with  all  the  enlarge- 
ments given  to  private  trade,  not  one  new 
article  of  British  manufacture  had  been 
exported  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  And 
even  if  we  could  succeed  in  giving  ihem  a 
relish  for  our  fabrics  of  various  kinds,  the 
consequence  would  be,  not  that  we  should 
supply  them  from  Britain,  but  that  (ex- 
cepting a  few  articles  unfit  for  their  cli- 
mate) artisans  of  their  own  would  prepare 
them,  instructed  by  Europeans  who  were 
already  established  in  various  branches  of 
manufacture  in  our  settlements.  The 
island  of  Bombay,  where  the  hon.  gentle- 
man and  others  who  took  a  part  in  this  de- 
bate had  chiefly  resided,  alforded  no  fair 
criterion  of  the  genuine  character  of  the 
Hindoo  people.  The  population  of  that 
island  was  composed  of  Arabs,  Parsees, 
Armenians,  and  native  Portugueze  as  well 
as  Hindoos,  and  this  mixture  might  affect 
the  manners  of  a  confined  district.  The 
Hindoos,  to  be  sure,  were  human  beings, 
partaking,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
of  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature, 
but  it  did  not  thence  follow  that  they 
would  adopt  our  luxuries  or  our  tastes. 
He  should  be  very  glad  that  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  appointed 
to  examine  the  whole  of  this  subject  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  would  then 
he  was  confident  be  found,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman's  conceptions  were  radically 
wrong. 

Mr.  Grant  then«  adverting  to  the  letter 

(2  Ls0.s.) 
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of  a  native  which  the  hon.  genlleman  had 
read  to  the  House,  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  entered  in  the  records  of  the 
Companyi  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  what 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  writer 
was  and  what  was  its  date  ? 

Mr.  Richards  answered^  that  he  did  not 
know  wdeiher  it  was  among  the  govern- 
xnent  records;  that  be  had  got  it  at  Bom* 
bay  frnm  a  person  high  in  station  there 
(or  as  otherwise  reported,  a  member  of 
the  government  there)  who  had  received 
It  at  Madras,  with  liberty  to  use  it ;  that 
it  was  addressed  to  lord  W.  Bentiock,  and 
datfd  in  March,  1807. 

Mr.  Grant  in  continuance  aaid^  that  m 
private  letter  of  that  description,  not  on 
record,  unauthenticated  in  any  way,  did 
not  deserve  a  moment's  consideration!  and 
ought  not  to  have  the  least  influence  upon 
the  deliberations  of  that  assembly  on  so 
grave  and  important  a  case.  Nothing,  he 
said,  was  more  common  in  IiKlia»  than 
such  tetters  accusing  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic men,  and  full  of  complaints  utterly  on- 
founded.  The  character  of  lach  writings 
was  well  known  in  India,  and  no  man  there 
would  attach  any  credit  to  them.  But  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  follow  up  the 
representation  he  had  thus  introduced  to 
the  House,  and  shew  whose  conduct  it  was 
that  had  been  impugned,  he  (Mr.  Grant) 
would  undertake  that  an  answer  should 
soon  be  given  to  the  accusation.  He  was 
unwilling  to  mix  any  observations  of  a 
personal  nature  in  this  discussion,  but  since 
the  hon.  genlleman  had  referred  to  his 
own  situation,  he  (Mr.  Grant)  thought  it 
right  to  state,  that  the  court  of  directors 
having  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  had  removed  him  from 
the  station  of  a  member  of  council  at  Bom* 
bay.  He  had  the  less  hesitation  in  men- 
tioning this  fact,  because  he  observed  that 
the  papers  connected  with  it  were  ordered 
to  be  laid  before  the  House,  and  be  was 
content  to  refer  to  them  for  the  propriety 
of  the  measure,  which  the  court  of  direc- 
tors had  adopted  with  regard  to  the  hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Grant  said»  be  was  very  sensible 
that  there  were  many  points  in  the  hon* 
gentleman's  speech  which  he  bad  not 
been  able  at  present  to  touch  upon— he 
had  by  no  means  done  justice  to  the  sub* 
ject,  but  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  sim* 
pend  their  opinions  till  the  whole  of  the 
case  was  before  them.  Lord  Granville 
and  marquia  Welletley  highly  approved 
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of  the  permanent  settlemem  of  tke  land^ 
and  were  anxious  to  hav«s  it  grftdually  ei^ 
tended  to  all  the  Company's  poaaessioBik 
Had  these  noble  lords  bieea  under  a  dela- 
sion  all  this  time  ? 

On  the  subject  of  the  Conapeny's  ac- 
counts, the  hon.  gentleman  had  gone  inta 
a  long  detail,  which  thus  iriv«n  it  was  in* 
possible  to  tollow,  but  he  (Mr.  Grant) bail 
perceived  enough  to  be  confident  thai  tlia 
hon.  gentleman  proi*eedecl  upon  extravs* 
gant  assumptions,  upon  data  tundamtrDial- 
ly  wrongt  and  whenever  his  statemeats 
were  put  into  an  examinable  abape,  as  be 
presumed  they  would  soon  be,  the  boOt 
gentleman  might  be  aanured  tbcy  would 
receive  a  full  answer^  and  till  they  ceold 
be  discussed  in  this  way,  it  would  heaac* 
less  as  well  aa  impracticable  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  House  any  farther  vpoo 
the  subject* 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  fit  W 
indulge  in  the  antiquated  pbraeeology  of 
sovereign-merchant,  and  to  charge  tka 
Company  with  rocking  their  politic^ 
power  as  sovereign  subservient  to  their 
commercial  objects.  But  thia  Mr.  Grani 
denied.  He  supposed  the  hon.  gentlrmsA 
alluded  to  the  trade  in  cotton  with  which 
he  was  most  acquainted*  and  concerniog 
which  Mr.  Grant  bad  given  an  explaaa* 
tion  on  a  former  night.  'l*he  Company 
did  not  permit  their  character  aa  aovereiga 
to  interfere  in  their  commercial  tranaac* 
tions.  Their  agents  acted  for  them  ifl 
their  commercial  capacity^  as  the  agent  of 
an  individual  would  act  for  him. 

Mr.  Grant  said  he  was  conscious  be  bad 
not  done  justice  to  the  subject  before 
the  House,  and  be  again  requeated  thai 
gentlemen  would  suspend  their  opiniooi 
until  a  thorough  investigation  had  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Rkkards,  in  explanation*  aaid  that 
he  was  not  singular  in  the  opinioAa  wbicb 
he  had  stated.  For  a  confirmation  of  tbo 
opinions  which  he  had  expreased  on  tba 
subject  of  the  semindary  settlement*  ^ 
would  appeal  to  no  less  authorities  tbaa 
lord  Teignmouth,  lord  W.  Beniinck*  Mr« 
Colebrouk,  col.  Wilks,  col.  Macaulayf  and 
col.  Monroe.  As  to  the  number  of  crept 
produced  in  a  year,  he  conceived  thattvsi 
of  little  consequence  if  the  half  of  thi 
whole  was  taken.  He  had  always  coO* 
ceived  some  change  in  the  revenue  sy*teai 
necessary ;  and  he  had  proposed  to  tbi 
Court  of  Directors*  to  make  the  9xpffj* 
meat  of  a  gradual  change  in  tba  aystaBi  ia 


\m  itlaadi  of  Mlette.  Allhovgh  h«  htd« 
iwing  tm  ihify  incurred  the  displeMore  of 
lie  Conpftny,  yet  he  bad  ne? er  intended 
h«t  the  ehsnge  in  the  retenue' system 
hoald  be  sudden* 

Mr.  Grmui  ezpkined.  He  did  not  know 
that  opinion  severel  of  the  eentleoien 
nenttonwl  by  Mr.  Ricktrds  helOi  respect- 
ng  the  parmaneot  settlement,  nor  on  whet 
lothority  tb^  hon.  gentleman  spoke,  bat 
lord  Teignmouth  had  not  opposed  the 
principle  of  it«  he  was  only  for  proceed- 
ing to  it  more  gradually.  Mr.  Grant 
maintained  tbet  it  was  evident  the  tenth 
of  two  crops  most  give  doable  the  qaantam 
of  sobsittence  which  the  tenth  of  one  crop 
wosid  g\we. 

Sir  %re  Cbolc  said,  that  any  person  who 

hsd  read  the   history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 

grctt  of  the  Indian  empire^  most  feel  the 

highest  admiration  at  the  valoar,  intre- 

piHity.  and    indostry,  by  which  it  was 

formed.     How  caotions,  then,  should  they 

he,  in  adopting  any  sp»*colaiive  principles, 

which  might  put  to  haaard  all  that  had 

been  gained    by  that  valour  and  that  in- 

dosuy  ?    He   had  considered  the  subject 

»iih  the  greatest  attention,  and  he  found 

it   full  of   perplexities    and   difficulties. 

Bat  this  he  knew,  that,  under  the  govern- 

ment  of  the  Company,  India  had  flourished 

beyond    all    former  precedent;    and   he 

woqlil   never  agree    to  any  proposition 

which  appeared  to  him  likely  to  destroy 

that  empire,  and  render  of  no  avail  the 

baules  of  8eriQgapaum,  of  Assay e,  and 

til  the  other  gkirious  victdries,  by  which 

lt»ase«tablisheil. 

Mr.  Tirmry  said,  he  never  reeollected 

ofi«fing  himself  to  the  attention  of  the 

HoQse  with  more  painful  feelings  than  on 

^  present  occasion.     His  total  difference 

of  opinion  with  his  political  friends  nearly 

bore  him  down ;  and  the  sentiments  he 

entertained  were,  he  feared,  not  in  unison 

with  those  held  by  the  majority  of  that 

Hease^-he  meant  the  mvjority  of  those 

who  attended ;  for  there  was  much  more 

activity  displayed  on  this  great  question 

by  those  who  had  made  their  minds  up  on 

^  Mbjed,  than  by  those  who  said  they 

*<re  most  anxious  to  obtain  information 

^  the  question,  but  who  never  attended 

^  *be  purpose.     He  had  considered  the 

7^*^  with  attention,  and  although  he 

difl&red  Irom  his  political  friends  on  the 

question,  he  was  happy  to  say,  he  agreed 

^tth  lord  Grenville  as  to  the  necessity  of 

*P^*viaBeni  system.     He  would  leave  the 

^  IwUemtD   nnd  lord  Orcnville  to 
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settle  their  dHKsrences  of  opinion  on  that 
subject.     He  was  not,  at  present,  able  to 
enter  into  all  the  details^  but  be  uould  say» 
that  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
system   had  been  approved   by  all    the 
great  men  who  had  considered  it;   and 
lord  Orenville  not  only  approved  of  it, 
but  appeared  to  have  made  it  a  charge 
sgainst  the  Company,  that  they  had  not 
carried   it  far   enough.     Lord  "Grenville 
was  not  a  man  to  form  a  hasty  opinion,  or 
to  form  one  without  having  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  written  documents  to  be 
had  on  the  subject :  and,  doubtless,  before 
he  gave  so  decided  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  permanent  system,  he  had  most  care- 
fbily  perused  the  Fifth  Report,  un  whirh 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Utckards)  had 
so  much  relied.     He  begged  of  the  House 
not  to  give  way  to  first  impressions ;  no- 
body who  had  heard  the  hon.  gentleman, 
but  most  have  perceived  the  impressioa 
he  made,  when  he  stated,  in  forcible  lan- 
guage, what  he   called  the  wrongs  sus- 
tained by  the  Indians,  and  supported  his 
arguments  by  the  production  of  an  Indian 
document,  the  effect  of  the  stile  of  which 
he  need  not  state  to  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  electric  eft'ect  produced 
by  such  documents  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Burke.     He    thought    such  a  document 
onght  to  have  been  produced   where  it 
might    have    been    canvassed,  and    this 
shewed  the  necessity  of  that  select  com* 
mittee  he  wished  to  nave  been  appointed, 
in  order  that  all  the  evidence,  and  all  opt* 
nions  bearing  on  the  question,  might  have 
been  enquired  into,  before  the  happiness 
of  sixty  millions  should  have  been  trifled 
with.    The  Company's  witnesses  were  ex- 
posed to  the  strictest  cross-examination; 
but  their  opponents,  the  plaintifis  in  the 
cause,  and  who  should  have  been  the  first 
to  have  produced  evidence,  turned  round, 
and  said,  that  what  they  had  to  say  they 
would  say  in  debate.     But  the  impropriety 
of  this  method  was  apparent :  it  was  not 
possible    to    inquire    into   statements  in 
debate ;  and  what  he  might  have  asked 
the  hon.  gentleman,  had  he  appeared  as  a 
witness,  courtesy  prevented  his  asking  in 
that   House.     Great  sympathy  appeared 
amongst  the  opposers  of  the  Company  in 
that  House,  and  what  one  wanted  in  tha 
cross-examination,  another  supplied.   Yet 
their's  was  the  quarter  from  which  evi- 
dence ought  to  nave   proceeded ;    they 
ought  to  prove  that  the  Company  ought 
not  to  exist.    The  statement  of  ^^l^  bon. 
gentleman  ww  a  mere  assertioo,— a  mera 
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matter  of  debate;  but  the  ericleiice  of  the 
Company  bad  been  sifted  to  the  bottom* 
and  was  given  by  persons  of  the  highest 
character  and  greatest  respectability ;  but 
all  this  was  to  be  set  at  nought,  and  an  as- 
iertioo  in  debate  was  to  be  considered  ^ 
superior  to  all.  If  the  subject  was  to  be 
discussed  and  not  merely  to  be  yoted, 
every  enquiry  ought  to  be  made.  The 
opponents  of  the  Company  had  not  the 
eourage  to  call  a  witness ;  no  witness  had 
the  courage  to  ofier  himself.  He  contended, 
that  the  mass  of  evidence  produced  on  the 
aide  of  the  Company  was  not  to  be  repelled, 
but  by  evidence  produced  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  Company's  servants  had  dis- 
played talent,  wisdom,  and  good  conduct, 
such  as  was  never  excelled.  He  felt  great 
difficulty  in  this  question,  but  he  must  do 
his  duty :  no  party  allegiance  should  pre- 
Tent  him  from  advocating  and  supporting 
those  opinions,  the  success  of  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  at  large.  If  the  question  should 
be  carried  contrary  to  the  opinions  which 
he  supported,  he  thought  that  more  mis- 
chief would  be  caused  by  listening  to  the 
clamorous  cry  of  interested  men  than  had 
been  caused  by  any  debate  in  that  House 
for  a  century.  He  required  the  patient 
attention  of  the  House,  and  he  was  confi- 
dent that  every  gentleman  who  had  at- 
tended to  the  evidence  would  agree,  that 
the  mass  of  information  was  very  difficult 
to  be  digestect  and  that  it  was  very  hard 
to  state  the  prominent  points.  S6me 
thought  that  the  system  of  1784  and  179S, 
was  the  system  to  advance  the  British  in- 
terests in  India ;  others  thought  that  that 
system  ought  to  be  entirely  given  up,  and 
recurrence  be  had  to  broad  and  general 
principles ;  that  all  sovereignty  ought  to 
reside  in  the  crown ;  and  that  all  trade 
should  be  free,  open,  and  unrestrained. 
Some  thought  that  the  Company  might 
exist  politically,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  in  commercial  matters.  It 
was  difficult  to  conceive  that  twehty-four 
execrable  merchants  would  make  excel- 
lent political  governors ;  but  the  system, 
if  system  it  might  be  called,  proposed  by 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary. It  departed  from  general 
principles :  it  had  neither  the  support  of 
practice  or  theory.  He  did  not  know  any 
grounds  of  charge  that  existed  against  the 
Company.  Prima  facie  the  Company 
had  done  nothing  that  required  any  alte- 
ration ;  he  knew  of  no  crimes  they  had 
committed.    Gentlemen  had  said,  that  the 
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system  of  I703  was    btH  ao  ezperimeot; 
he  had  never  so  considered  it,  and  Ion) 
Grenville  had  then  expressed  bis  deteniu-| 
nation  to  maintain  a  regiilaied  vonopoly^ 
and  thought  great  danger  wosld    icm 
from  a  contrary  condact.     Boi  if  itwu 
an  experiment,  it  was  entitled  to  be  ezs*^ 
mined  as  to  its  aucqess.      If  the  happins4 
of  60  millions  was  the  object,  vn^  not  tN 
obtained  \    If  extension  of  dominion  mi 
the  object,  which  be  thought  it  was  notj 
had  not  the  British  dominions  been  ez^ 
tended  beyond  the  ideas  of  the  most  ssn^ 
guine  ?    It  had  been  stated,  that  the  Com^ 
pany  did  not  carry  on  trade  advaotageoos^ 
ly ;   that  had  not  been  proved,  but  itww 
no  matter  whether  they  carried  it  on  is 
profit  or  not,  if  they  beneficially  csrrieti 
on  the  government  for  the  preservaiioa  oC 
the  lives,  property,  and  happiness  ol  60 
millions  of  persons.    Thev  had  no  right, 
therefore,  to  say  the  experiment  bad  failed. 
The  princioal  author  of  that  meaanre  bad 
failed  in  the  expectation  he  had  held  oot 
of  a  supply  of  half  a  million  yesrlj  to  the 
country ;  but  was  not  20  yeara  of  w, 
without  interruption,  a  snfficient  excuse? 
If  the  expedient  had  not  aocceeded  ai  to 
trade  in  general,  still  the  private  trade 
had  greatly  increased.    Could  tfae  Com* 
pany,  then,  be  accused  of  being  possessed 
by  a  narrow  spirit  of  monopoly  ?     If  ibe 
export  trade  had  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion, neither  the  Company  nor  the  private 
merchant  was  to  blame :  it  arose  from  the 
inability  of  the  natives  to  purchase  British 
manuiactures.  Large  revenues  bad  beenac- 
quired  by  the  Company,  not  mnch  lesstbsn 
7  millions :  they  had  an  army  of  150^ 
men,  officered  by  men  of  the  highest  ^'' 
mation:    they  had  servants  aucb  as  no 
other  body  had  ever  possessed.     The  go* 
vernment  of  India  was  well  and  admirably 
administered,  and  all  this  was  to  be  pushed 
down,  not  to  constitute  the  happiness  ofthf 
people  of  India,  but  to  acquire  a  little  more 
traae :  it  was  no  scheme  to  increase  their 
happiness,  but  to  make  them,  or  rather  to 
make  us,  more  rich.    It  was  stated,  that  t 
free  trade  was  better  than  a  monopoly; 
hut  not  a  word  was  said  as  to  the  pereoos 
who  were  to  carry  on  the  trade,  as  to  the 
capital,  or  as  to  the  articles. .  It  was  or- 
gued,  that  all  British  subjects  had  a  rigbt 
to  a  free  and  open  trade  to  all  places  under 
the  British  dominion  ;  but  he  denied  it  oa 
broad  principles ;  it  was  for  that  HooK^ 
regulate  the  trade  of  the  country,  otter* 
wise  they  had  no  right,  to  legislate  00  tbe 
queauon  at'aU«  no  right  to  regulate  tb* 
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touting  tradet  no  right  to  entct  the  Na* 
ligation  Act.    The  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
gentlemen  of  the  oot-ports  would.  If  per- 
iUted  in,  be  feared,  prove  fatal  to  the  Bri* 
tish  empire  in  India.    He  should  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  that,  abstraclcdiy  speakmg, 
LjTerpool  and  Bristol  had  not  as  strong 
claims  a^  London ;  but  he  should  bottom 
himself  on  the  old  system  which  now 
eaitted,  and  by  which  the  trade  of  India 
was  confined  to  the  port  of  London.    It 
seemed  to  be  the  disposition  of  ministers 
now  to  concede  every  thing  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  ouUports.    He  could  not  see, 
however,  that  they  had  a  right  to  tftke 
from  London,  that  which  they  had  so  long 
enjoyed,  and  which  they  had  used  so  well. 
He  believjed,  that  if  perfect  liberty  was 
giren  to  the  out-ports,  not  a  ship  would  go 
from  Bristol  to  India.    The  gentlemen  of 
Lrerpool  were,  however,  somewhat  more 
enterprising,    and    probably   some    ships 
would  go  from  Liverpool.     The  question, 
bowerer,  shonld  not  be  what  was  best  for 
Liverpool  or  Bristol,  but  what  mode  of 
fflsaaging  the  trade  was  best  for  the  whole 
country  and  the  empire  at  large.     If  the 
gentlemen  of  the  out-ports  really  expected 
nothing  more  than  what  was  contained  in 
these  Resolutions,  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  anxiety  that  they  manifested :   their 
real  object  and  hope,  however,  must  be, 
that  by  breaking  in  upon  the  svstem  now, 
they  ibould  get  by  degrees  all  that  they 
coold  wish  for.    As  to  the  happiness  of 
India,  (which  had  been  so  much  spoken 
about]  it  was  evident  that  the  question  of 
apen  trade  was  quite  unconnected  with  the 
other  qaestion,    of   the  propagation   of 
CbriMianity.     In  other  respects,  he  had 
not  heard  that  any  of  the  aavocates  of  the 
htppineM  of  India  had  ever  proposed  to 
^low  any  one  manufacture  of  India  to  be 
freely  ieiported  into  this  country.    The 
general  principle  was,  that  Great  Britain 
•hoold  force  all  her  manufactures  upon 
India,  and.  not  take  a  single  manufacture 
of  India  in  return.    It  was  true  that  they 
^nokl  allow  cotton  twist,  but,  then,  having 
fonnd   out  that  ethey  could  weave,  by 
nieans  of  machinery,  cheaper  than  the  In* 
diant,  they  would  aay  to  them,  "  Leave  off 
^eavingyiupply  us  with  the  raw  material, 
•»a  we  will  weave  for  you."     Now,  al- 
though this  was  a  natural  principle  enough 
.    (>>^chants  and  manufacturers  to  go  on, 
|t  was  rather  too  much  to  talk  of  the  phi- 
loiophy  of  it,  or  to  rank  the  supporters  of 
>j  M  m  a  peculiar  degree  the  friends  of  In- 
«».   if,  imicad  of  calling  themseh es  the 


friends  of  that  country,  they  should  pro^ 
fess  themselves  the  enemies  of  it,  what 
more  could  they  do  than  advise  the  en* 
deavour  to  crush  all  Indian  manufacture  ? 
They  might  argue  very  well  as  merchants, 
but  very  badly  as  philosophers ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  could  see  no  over-abundance  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  this  new 
Birmingham  philosophy.  In  England* 
where  the  woollen  manufacture  was  our 
staple,  we  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
wool  in  the  raw  state;  but  in  India  (for 
which  we  professed  such  friendship)  we 
were  to  take  care  that  the  cotton  wool 
should  only  be  imported  in  the  state  of 
raw  material.  Although  we  pretended 
such  anxiety  for  the  good  of  India,  we 
wished  that  it  should  only  be  a  nursery  for 
the  raw  material,  but  that  all  advantages 
of  the  manufacture  should  remain  with 
us.  They  were  to  supply  ua  with  the  ma* 
terial,  that  we  might  rival  their  manufac- 
tures in  every  market  of  the  world. 
What  would  be  said  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  if  they  were  to  show  as  decided  a 
preference  to  the  manufactures  of  the  na* 
tives  of  India  under  their  protection,  as 
we  did  to  the  manufactures  of  England. 
The  fact,  however,  was,  that  as  to  raw  ma- 
terial, whether  cotton  or  hemp,  India 
could  furnish  whatever  supply  we  wished 
for.  But  then  if  the  Company  were  to 
undertake  to  afford  a  permanent  supply 
of  those  articles,  who  would  undertake 
that  they  shonld  find  a  permanent  demand  ? 
Who  would  undertake  that,  at  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  cotton  should  not  again  be 
taken  from'  America,  and  hemp  from  the 
Baltic,  on  such  terms  as  woulo  ruin  those 
who  should  undertake  to  furnish  the  sup* 
ply  from  India.  The  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh)  had,  however,  seen  the  neceuity 
of  strengthening  the  police  in  India  in 
consequence  of  the  new  system,  and  had 
provided  for  that  in  the  Resolutions :  but 
what  would  the  people  of  India  think  of 
the  alteration  in  the  police }  They  would 
ask  one  another  what  great  danger  was 
now  to  be  apprehended  ?  Who  was  it  that 
was  coming  to  disturb  the  peace  of  India  ^ 
They  would  be  answered  that  it  was  only 
the  gentlemen  from  the  out  ports.  (A 
laugh)  He  conceived  that  some  of  the 
Resolutions  would  have  the  efiect  of  bring- 
ing the  Company  completely  into  con- 
tempt among  the  natives  of  India.  For 
example,  if  a  merchant  applied  for  a  li- 
cence for  a  ship  to  India,  and  was  refused, 
he  might  then  appeal  to  the  commissioners 
for  managing  the  affiitrt  of  India,  who 
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had  power  to  grant  it     If  an  individoal 
cbusa  to  go,  and  was  refuted   leave   lo- 
go from  the  Company,  be  might  obtain 
leave  from  the  Board  of  ControuL  and  go 
there  in  apite  of  them.    Who  coald  then 
prevent  him   from  mentioning  in  India, 
that  he  came  there  in  defiance  of  the  will 
of  the  Company  ?    and  how  could  a  cor. 
porate  body,  resting  opon  the  breath  of 
public  opinion,  exitt  for  any  time,  when 
it  was  well  linown  in  India,  that  they  had 
superiors  and  masters  }    It  was  true  that, 
by  another  clause,  the  Company  had  the 
power  of  sending  back  from  India  any 
man  that  they  thought  proper,  and  so  this 
fortunate  man,  who  had  procured  the  ao» 
Ihority  of  government  to  go  there  against 
the  'will  of  the  Company,  might,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conflicting  authorities, 
spend  his  time  between  g^ing  thero  and 
coming  back.     He  thought  that  men  must 
make  up  their  minds,  either  to  get  rid  of 
the  Company  altogether,  or  to  continue 
them  on  the  footing  that  they  had  hither- 
to  been.      Although  he  differed  from  a 
noble  lord  (Grenville),  on  this  subject,  yet 
be  thought  that  his  lordship  had  done 
bimsell  infinite  credit  by  the  fair  and  man- 
ly  declaration  which  he  had  made  of  his 
opinion  on  this  subject.    It  appeared  to 
him,  however,  that  these  alterations  had 
been  proposed  for  no  other  purpose  than 
merely  to  conciliate  the  clamour  of  the 
merchants,  and  he  would  defy  any  man  to 
point  out  any  thing  like  the  good' of  India 
being  the  object  of  any  of  the  Resolutions. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  either  the  present 
system  must  be  maintained,  or  that  other- 
wise, we  must  proceed  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  overturning  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.   He  thought  that  the  Court  of  Di* 
rectors  could  not  accept  of  this  Bill,  un- 
less they  conscientiously  conceived,  that 
ooder  iu  regulations  they  could  conduct 
the  system  for  their  own  benefit,  and  for 
the  ^od  of  the  empire.    He  thought  that 
DO  friend  to  liberty  and  our  free  constitu- 
tion could  look  without  the  most  serious 
alarm  to  the  destmctioo  of  the  Company, 
and  the  placing  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown,  the  increased  patronage  which 
another  army  and  an  Indian  revenue  of  17 
millions  a  year  would  give  them.    It  such 
additional   patronage   were    thrown  into 
their   hands,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
last  shadow  of  freedom  could  remain  in 
this  country.      The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  a  masterly  speech  with  earnest- 
ly intreating  the  House  to  give  the  due 
weigl\t  to  ftbe  ae? erai  poiaU  wiu$h  ha  bad 


vontored  to  throw  oiit  for  tboir  eonsidcn« 
tion. 

Lord  Caailefttigk  said,  thai  lie  felt  it  bit 
doty  to  obviate  the  mtacoficeptmos  whicb 
the  right  hon.  gentleman'a  apeech  m 
likely  to  prodooe.     The  grounds  ef  tKc 
measure  were  misreproaenled.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  seensed  lo  think  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  the  delinqoeeey 
of  the  Company ;  bat  aerely  there  wai  as 
occasion  for  this.    If  the  noiion  of  a  limit- 
ed charter  conveyed  any  meaning,  it  coa» 
veyed  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  s( 
parliament  to  deliberate  upon  il«     It  wn 
not  necessary  to  make  oot  any  case  againat 
the  directors.    The  thing   reaelved  itttif 
into  threo  questiona ;  whether  the  forosr 
system  should  be  observed,  or  an  entirely 
new  one  adopted,  or  a  middle  coorse  per* 
sued }  He  did  not  think  the  proper  ceera 
lay  in  either  extreaie,  and  it  waa  straags, 
after  the  anathema  the  right  hon.  gentle 
man  had  pronounced   opon   the  middls 
course,  that  he  should  fall  upon  it  after* 
wards  himself.    This  waa  a  proof  of  tbc 
poverty  of  his  argument.     The  truth  «»>, 
he  never  heard  a  more  unsobatantial  speeck 
from  that  right  hoo.  gentleman.     He  vaj 
prepared  to  argue,  that  the  change  woals 
contribute  to  the  general    proepcrity  e 
both  countries,  and  that  no  profit,  bowevsr 
great  to  the  private  merchant,  ahould  ia* 
duce  the  House  to  adopt  the  plan  if  it  va* 
not  consistent  with  the  bappineaa  of  the 
natives  of  India.     He  should  have  mtdt 
out  a  caaa,  which  he  did  not  do,  to  prevt 
that  thia  change  was  ao  rninoaa  to  tbs 
power  of  the  Company  aa  to  prevent  thett 
from  executing  the  eeod  porpoaea  whict 
they  bad  hitherto  fulfilled.     Even  at  pre- 
aent,  the  natives  of  India  did  not  enjoy  aa 
adequate  protection.    Even  though  it  weia 
admitud  that  it  would  introduce  a  greats' 
number  of  Europeana  into  the  interior,  tbu 
waa  not  aufficient  catiae  for  alarm.    '^ 
queation  now  waa  aa  to  the  ayatem  that 
was  beat  for  the  real  happincsa  of  lodia, 
and  the  trade  ef  thia  country.     The  arga* 
ment  drawn  from  the  habiu  of  the  peoplCf 
aa  far  aa  it  concerned  tiaide,  i%as  pushed  to 
an  extreme.     Even  in  the  article  of  cottoa 
alone,  exported  in  a  manufactured  atate 
from  this  country,  had  increased  ^j*^ 
the  last  20  years  from  2,000/.  to  lOS.OOOf. 
The   trade,  it  was  clear  therefore,  ws»  a 
growing  onew    The  monopoly  was  iodred 
a  regulated  monopoly,  but  nevertbcletf  i^ 
was   regulated    upon    unwise    princip**!. 
How,  be  would  ask,  could  it  possibly  a^^^ 
the  peace  of  ibo  interior  of  India^  whathar 


Im  shipt  ud  IIm  officer!  «titployed  la 
he  irede  were  »ppoioted  by  the  Com* 
mny  or  not  ^  No  trgametil  wai  broogbt  lo 
no99  tbe  danger  of  the  likelihood  of  £u* 
opetnt  iettiing  in  the  interior.    It  wta  o 
i>untry  in  which  the  naiore  of  ihe  police 
VH  applicable  to  this  case,  in  which  no 
Saropcan  could  aiir  without  being  sabject 
0  the  inipection  of  the  Company.    Bot 
nrf  a  if  any  danger  were  foond  tn  arise, 
vhal  was  there  to  prevent    parliament 
rom  applying  a  remedy  f   All  he  argoed 
igainst  waa»  tying  op  ilie  hands  of  parlia* 
neni.    It  ih«  danger  were  found  to  arise, 
Ihe  oot-ports  would  have  no  charter  to 
prtveiil  parliament  from  interfering.   This 
»a«  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  against  the  plan  to  tie  up  the  hands 
of  parliament  merely  upon  the  ground  of 
a  cuiinerioal  danger.      With  respect  to 
HDugi()iii|e»  there  was  no  case  maile  out 
wlii<  h  would  not  as  well  h  tve  applied  to 
loM  Auckland's  treaty  wiih  France.   This 
danger  waa  a  mere  pretence.     Ttie.re  was 
BO  cuuntry  with  which  ihey  traded  that 
»u  not  attended  with  the  same  danger* 
and  it  arofie  more  from  neutral  ahips  than 
from  their  own.     Even  if  the  danger  were 
admitted,  he  would  answer  such  as  argoed 
in  this  arsy  with  the  paramount  argument 
that  no  charter  was  given  to  the  out-ports. 
The  aK>nieiit  the  danger  arose  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  the  induU 
gence.    He  hopi-d  therefore  such  imagi* 
nary  dangera  woold   not  impose  fetters 
iipon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
(bat  parliament,  upon  such  groonds,  woold 
not  be  called  upon  to  surrender  their  dis* 
^etioQ  lo  the  East  India  Company.     He 
ud  no  doubt  the  Company  osed  their 
power  with  honour*  bot  be  woold  not  gite 
Qp  to  them  the  oxercise  of  that  discretion 
*bich  bhoold  reside  in  parliament.   Their 
fNicerns  were  now  much  too  complicated 
"^  the  understandings  of  any  body  of  men, 
*"d  he  meat  say  thai  the  Company  were 
'Jl^^ngiindef  a  weight  which  oppressed 
1^-    During  the  continuance  of  their 
"<e  charter  they  carried  on  their  afiairs 
^n  lasdeqoate  foods  and  exposed  them- 
J*l»ei  to  commercial    losses,   which   no 
■^y  of  men  should  be  exposed  to.    They 
aaver  had  funds  to  enable  them  to  carry 
oa  the  trade  $  and  ontil  they  were  re* 
'^^  from  it  they  could  not  know  where 
■*«y  itood,  either  in  commerce  or  politics. 
^Poa  these  groonds  he  ahoold  feel  it  ne* 
^^^  ^  persevere  in  the  arrangemenu 

Mr.  Fifiity  tpohn  in  fhfotr  of  the  pro- 
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position  for  extending  the  trade  lo  the 
outportSit  and  Mr.  Forbes  followed  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  IL  THontfoB,  from  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  the  number  who  appeared 
still  disposed  to  deliver  their  opinion  upon 
this  subj^t,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
adjourning  the  debate  until  to*morrow. 

M  r.  PoHionly  concurred  in  this  sugges« 
tion,  adding  that  he  tliooght  it  impossible 
to  do  justice  lo  the  discussion  of  this  im* 
portant  question  within  the  preaent  sesiion, 
and  he  should  not  think  it  fitting  to  have 
It  hurried.  He  would,  therefore,  rather 
recommend  that  a  Bill  should  be  passed, 
continuing  the  charter  of  the  India  Com- 
pany on  its  present  footing  for  one  year, 
and  that  the  farther  consideration  of  the 
subject  sho'uld  be  postponed  until  next 
session. 

Lord  CauUreagh  had  no  objection  to  the 
adjournment,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
accede  to  the  reoommendation  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman. 

btr  /.  Newport  pressed  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  observing,  that  if 
it  was  resolved  to  get  through  the  wholu 

Question  within  the  present  session,  the 
(ills  founded  upon  the  Resolutions  under 
consideration,  would  hardly  be  broughl 
in,  until  comparatively  few  members  re-» 
mained  in  town  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Comiti^  said  be  saw  no  reason  lo 
induce  him  to  believe  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  settle  the  question  this  session ;  al 
all  events,  if  it  was  understood,  that  tho 
question  woold  not  be  decided^  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  an  attendance  to 
tbepreliminary  discuwions. 

The  Chairman  reported  progress,  and 
obtained  leave  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 

MANCHBSTsa  PsTiTioN.]  Lord  Gsct* 
nme  presented  a  Petition  from  certain  per- 
sons i^  Manchester,  complaining  of  ill 
usage,  false  imprisonment,  and  malicioua 
prosecution,  while  peaceably  assembled  to 
petition  parliament  for  Reform,  and  pray* 
ing  for  redress.  On  the  motion  that  it  do 
lie  on  the  table, 

Mr.  Uaikum  opposed  it,  on  the  ground 
that  the  petitioners  could  seek  redress  in 
a  court  of  law,  but  that  the  House  could 
not  afford  them  relief. 

Mr.  fVhiihwd  supported  Ihe  motion, 
contending,  that  lo  men  in  the  circum- 
slancea  of  Ihe  petitioners  (some  of  them 
being  now  prisoners  for  debt),  it  was  m 
mere  mockery  and  taunt  to  tell  them  thai 
the  courts  of  law  were  opon  to  tbem,  where 
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Ikey  might  bring  actions  for  malicious  pro- 
aecutions.  It  reminded  faim  of  a  saying  of 
the  late  Mr.  Home  Xooke,  who  on  being 
told  that  the  courts  were  open  to  all  classes, 
replied,  "  Yes,  and  so  is  the  London  Ta- 
vern, if  you  have  money  enough/'  As 
the  petition  was  couched  in  respectful 
terms,  he  thought  it  would  be  setting  a 
bad  precedent  to  reject  it:  it  was  useful, 
even  though  parliament  could  not  interfere, 
to  see  that  magistrates  did  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Wynn  observed,  that  the  House  had 
been,  at  all  times,  peculiarly  jealous,  that 
no  obstructions  should  be  given  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  petitioning;  and 
as  the  present  complaint  related  to  an  al- 
leged obstruction  of  that  naturei  it  ought 
to  be  received* 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 
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Thursday,  June  3. 

Petition  from  Greenock  respectins 
THE  Corn  Trade.]  A  Petition  of  the 
magistrates  and  town  council  of  Gree- 
nock, as  representing  the  community  and 
corporation  thereof,  was  presented  and 
read  ;  setting  forth, 

''That  the  petitioners  have  perused, 
with  an  interest  becoming  the  subject,  the 
Resolutions  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  on  the  Corn  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  a|id  that  it  appeai*8  to  the  peti- 
tioners, that  the  great  advance  in  prices, 
at  which  it  is  proposed  the  different  kinds 
of  corn  and  ^rain  may  be  imported  into 
tbe  United  Kingdom,  is  neither  required 
nor  authorized  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  ;  and  that  the  increased  and 
iocreasmg  prices  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  for 
a  series  of  years  past,  has  afforded,  and 
will  continue  to  afford,  a  sufficient  encou- 
ragement to  agriculture ;  and  the  advance 
in  the  prices  at  which  it  is  proposed  grain 
may  be  imported,  would,  if  sanctioned  by 
law,  have  the  efiect  of  suddenly,  and  to 
too  great  an  extent,  advancing  the  price 
not  only  of  grain,  but  also  of  all  kinds  of 

Jirovisions,  and  prevent  their  ever  again 
ailing  under  such  advanced  prices  in  this 
country  ;  and  that  the  thus  raising  of  the 
price  of  grain  to  and  keeping  it  at  a  much 
greater  height  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other,  would,  if  authorized,  have  tbe  ef- 
fect of  increasing  the  price  of  labour,  and 
adding  to  the  difficulties  the  British  mer- 
chants and  manafactureri  already  feel  in 
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maintaining  a  fut  competitioa  in  foraga 
markets,  where  the  expence  of  sabHsteaoi 
and  price  of  labour  are  comparatinly 
low;  and  that  whatever  ia  injurious  to  tiile 
merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  the  greit 
body  of  people  in  this  coantry,  who  are 
dependent  on  their  sacceoa^  must  alii- 
mately  injure  the  agricultural  and  every 
other  interest  in  the  empire  ;  and  prayiog, 
that  no  change  may  t>e  made  in  the  exiit- 
ing  corn  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom;  or 
at  all  events,  that  no  advance  may  6e 
made  in  the  prices  at  which  the  dtliereiit 
sorts  of  grain  may  now  be  imported." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petitions    for    promulgating     thi 
Christian  Religion  in  Imoia.J     Tweo- 
ty>8ix  Petitions— of  inhabitants  of  Galstoo, 
Cramond,  Wisbech,  Market  Harhoroogi), 
Kilkenny,  Keunoway,  Faroham,  Keooio^ 
ton,  and  Harwich  ;•— of  the  members  iUid 
friends  of  the  Missionary  Society,  residing 
in  Kingston  upon  Thames,  Oakham,  Dsrtp 
mouth,  Ottery  Saint  Mary,  Sidbory,  Hooi- 
ton,  isAst  Bndleigh,  and  Siu mouth,  Scuckio- 
ham,  Axminster,  and  Tunbridge ; — of  ibc 
supporters  and  Iriends  uf  the  Baptist  mis- 
sion in  India,  resident  in  and  near  Dolgel* 
ley,  Nevin,  Pontypool,  Uandilo,  Coowa/> 
and  the  city  of  l>ubliu;— of  periouirc 
siding  in  or  near  the  town  ol  Tivertos, 
being  either  members  of  tbe  church  of 
England,  as  by  law  esubliahed,  or  Pro- 
testant dissenters  immediately  friendJjto 
the  Missionary  Society ;  of  persons  resid- 
ing in  or  near  Barnsley,  being  a  congrc* 
gational   Calvinistic   independent  cbordi 
memberi  and  supporters  of  the  Missiooary 
Society;   of  ProtetUnu  dissenting  fro0 
the  church  of  England  residing  at  Grat ei- 
end ;  and  of  the  magistfatesi  town  couocil, 
ministers  of  the  established  church  and  of 
dissenting  congregadons,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  parish  of  Brechio;— 
were  presented  and  read ;   praying  ^^ 
such  provisions  may  be  inserted  in  tbe 
new  charter  to  be  granted  to  the  -East  lo- 
dia  Company  as  shall  afford  sufficient  fa- 
cilities to  those  benevolent  persons,  wJ)» 
shall  be  desirous  of  going  to  India,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  communicating  to  iu  popnla- 
tion  the  blessings  of  useful  knowledge  ana 
moral  and  religious  improvement ;  ^^ 
also  such  provisions  as. shall  prevent  die 
obstruction  of  their  endeavours  for  pro* 
moting  their  object  \n  that  couotryi  fo 
long  as  they  shall  conduct  themselfes  io 
a  peaceable  and  orderly  mannen 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  tbe  table. 
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East  Ikdia  Compant's  Affairs.]  The 
order  of  tbt'  day  being  read,  for  the  House 
to  resolve  iuelf  into  a  Committee  of  the 
ivh«ile  Hoase,  to  consider  further  of  the 
atl'.iira  of  the  Eaftt  India  Company t  the 
Ii<»u^»e  reeved  itself  into  the  said  Com« 
mil  tee,  Mr.  Lushington  in  the  chair. 

M  r.   SuUivnn  rose.     He  observed,  that 
ibe  propoi^iiions  now  before  the  Committee 
appeared  to  him  to  be  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  Act  of  179S,  and  ibesub- 
aequeiit   enlargement  of  the  regulations 
virhic'h  it  established.     The  professed  ob- 
ject   of  that  Act  was  to  open  the  trade 
with  London  to  persons  resident  in  India, 
through  the  shipping  of  the  Company,  and 
under  certain  1  imitations  and  restrictions. 
It  ^waa  soon,  however,  found  that  the  pro- 
vi^ioas  of  the  Act  were  inadequate  to  the 
object  it  had  in  view,  and  as  this  had  be- 
coiue  evident  to  Mr.  Dundas,  from  whom 
the  measure  bad  proceeded,  he  had  the 
candour  to  state  to  the  Dhreciors  the  ne- 
cessity   of  an  enlargement  of  its  provi- 
sions* and  for  that  purpose  he  proposed  to 
tbeoi  in  April  1800,  that  instead  of  con- 
fining the  private  commerce  to  the  ship- 
ping of  the  Company,  persons  residing  in 
India  should  be  permitted  to  employ  the 
shipping  of  that  country  as  the  channel  of 
intercoarsey  and  without  restrictions  as  to 
the    extent  of  tonnage  or  the  periods  of 
diipatch. 

This  proposition  was  received  by  the 
Directors  with  alarm ;  and  a  special  com- 
mittre  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report 
of  their  objections  to  it.  A  reference  to  that 
report  will  shew  that  all  the  arguments 
brought  forward  against  the  propositions 
noir  befo^  the  Hotise  were  then  urged 
with  greater  force  and  ability,  than  they 
are  at  this  time  stated^  because  that  report 
was  a  work  of  very  deliberate  preparation, 
and  embraced  every  thing  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Cotopany's  trade  with  India. 

While  the  discussion  was  going  on  be- 
tween Mr.  Bond  as  and  the  Directors,  lord 
Wellesley  had  found  himself  imperiously 
called  upon  by  the  state  of  things  in  India, 
to  adopt  and  give  currency  to  a  measure 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Duodss.  The  result  of  that  pro- 
ceeding was  a  display,  in  the  port  and  in 
the  market  of  London,  of  the  commercial 
resoorces  of  India  to  an  extent,  in  tonnage 
and  in  capital,  beyond  what  the  most 
sangnine  advocate  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  trade  had  represented.  But  notwith- 
atandinir  the  evidence  of  these  (acts,  in 
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support  of  the  arguments  of  the  governor 
general  and  of  the  minister  for  India,  the 
Court  of  Directors  persevered  in  their  op- 
position, and  it  was  not  until  1802  that 
a  compromised  arrangement  took  place, 
by  which  the  Compsrny  was  prevailed 
upon  to  employ  extra  ships  of  Indian  and 
of  British  construction  for  the  accommoda* 
tion  of  the  private  trade.  Although  that 
arrangement  left  the  commerce  of  indi- 
viduals subject  to  many  restrictions  and 
disadvantages,  yet  as  the  Company  had 
still  a  term  oF  twelve  years  in  their 
exclusive  charter,  a  concession  of  great 
importance  was  gained  by  it,  and  the 
spring  which  the  trade  received  from  its 
operation  was  such,  that  upon  a  compa« 
rison  of  the  imports  and  exports,  by  the 
Company  and  by  private  merchants  in 
the  period  between  1802  and  1811,  it  is 
evident  from  the  papers  on  the  table,  thtft 
the  latter  have  had  nearly  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  that  trade ;  a  circumstance  the 
more  deserving  of  notice  at  this  time,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  the  exports  appears 
to  have  been  doubled  within  the  period  of 
the  charter.  In  the  article  of  manufac- 
tured cottons  there  has  been  an  increase 
so  great  as  almost  to  surpass  belief;  the 
average  of  the  annual  export  in  that  ar^ 
tide  between  1792  and  1796  having  been 
only  730/.,  while  the  average  between 
1807  and  1811  was  96.980/. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said,  that  amongst  the  im- 
ports of  the  private  trade  from  India,  it 
appeared  that  in  eighteen  years,  that  is 
from  1793-4  to  1811-12,  the  article  of  in- 
digo had  produced  in  England  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  million  sterling;  he  ob- 
served, that  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  in 
the  provinces  under  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment, and  the  manufacture  of  it  for  the 
markets  of  Europe,  had  been  the  result  of 
the  active  intelligence  of  the  British  mer- 
chants, sustained  and  encouraged  by  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Company,  who  ad- 
vanced them  money  to  carry  on  their 
speculation,  taking  a  security  upon  the  in* 
digo  as  it  was  consigned  to  London,  and 
receiving  from  the  produce  of  the  sales, 
payment  of  the  money  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  India.  A  mode  of  public  re- 
mittance to  which  be  adverted  with  satis- 
faction, becsuse  it  had  proved  favourable 
tp  the  Company,  and  might  at  all  times 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Sullivan  mentioned  another  source 
of  public  remittance  as  likely  to  operate 
extensively  and  beneficially,  if  the  Com- 
pany should  think  proper  to  resort  to  it  i 
(2  M) 
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he  said,  it  appeared  in  the  evidence  opon 
the  table,  that  some  years  ago  the  gOTem- 
nent  of  Madras  bad  advertised  to  receive 
tenders  for  a  given  proportion  of  the  in- 
vestment that  had  been  provided  on  ac- 
count of  the  Company,  upon  the  condition 
that  an  advance  of  12  per  cent,  should  be 
paid  upon  the  price  the  articles  had  cost 
the  Company, namely,  5  percent,  in  com* 
mission  to  their  agents,  and  7  per  cent*  to 
defray  tf^e  risk  and  charges  of  transport  to 
the  presidency.    The  witness  who   had 
jitated  these  facts  was  Mr.  Dick,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  department  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  Madras ;  that  gentleman  had  fur- 
ther informed  the  committee  that  the  sub- 
scription was  soon  filled,  and  that  the  fa- 
vourable result  of  this  experiment  had 
been  proved  by  the  sale  of  the  articles  in 
I^ondon,  at  a  higher  price  than  had  been 
received  for  those  of  similar  denomina- 
tions procured  by  private  agency  in  India. 
From  this  circumstance  Mr.  Sullivan  in- 
ferred, that  if  the  Company  would  prose- 
cute that  mode  of  disposing  of  their  in- 
vestments of  piece  goods,  they  would  se- 
cure to  themselves  an  advantageous  re- 
mittance to  England  for  their  funds;  con- 
*fer  important  benefits   upon  the  native 
manufacturers,  who  would  by  such  menns 
be  assured  of  a  steady  demand  for  their 
work  at  the  present  improved  standard  of 
the  manufacture ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  the 
private  trader  to  send  European  agents 
into  the  provinces ;    because  the  commer- 
cial servants  of  the  Company  are  known 
to  possess  superior  intelligence,  and  the  al- 
lowance for  commission^  and  for  risk  and 
charges,  is  as  moderate  as  can  be  calcu- 
lated ;  while  the  agency  is  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans:  that  he  looped  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  the  natives  would 
take  a  large  share  in  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  become  effi- 
cient instruments,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
pf  extending  the  trade,  but  in  every  de- 
partment under  tfa^e  British  administration ; 
tor  though  it  had  been  necessary  to  act 
towards  the  natives  with  great  distrust, 
nvhile  they  were  the  only  medium  through 
which  information  could  be  obtained,  we 
had  now  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
revenue  sysum  of  the  country,  and  of  its 
commercial  resources,  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  Mahomedan 
law,  that  the  natives  might,  with  advan- 
tage to  our  own  interests,  be  gradaally 
bi'ooght  into  action  in  every  part  of  the 
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internal  administration,  knd  might  be  mde 
certainly  a  more  econonaical  channel  for 
the  provision  of  an  investment  than  Euro* 
peans  could  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Sullivan  passed  some  marked  com- 
pliments upon  the  lucid  arrangement  witk 
which  a  member,  who  had  spoken  for 
the  first  time  the  night  before  (Mr. 
Rickards),  had  conveyed  his  sentimeots, 
but  at  the  same  time  'expressed  his  regret 
that  he  should  have  been  led,  by  any  pa^ 
tial  circumstances  that  might  have  taken 
place  in  the  part  of  India  where  he  btd 
resided,  to  have  passed  an  anfavourabie 
judgment  upon  the  operation  of  the  reve- 
nue and  judicial  Systems  that  had  been 
established  by  lord  Corn  wa  I  lis  in  Bengtl. 

Mr.  Sullivan  observed,  that  in  an  eropira 
of  such  vast  extent  as  that  now  under  the 
British  dominion  in  India,  it  was  not  poni- 
ble  that  one  uniform  rule  cou  Id  be  pursued ; 
that  which  might  be  proper  in  one  psrt 
and  nnder  particular  circumstances,  migbl 
be  the  reverse  in  another,  where  a  difiereot 
course  of  events  may  have  prodoeed  op- 
posite results.      That   thirty    years  ha4 
elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  wf 
power  over  the  provinces  of  Bengal  snd 
the  introduction  of  what   is  termed  the 
permanent  settlement  under  the  admroii* 
iration  of  lord   Cornwallis ;    that  dorisg 
the  whole  of  that  period  we  had  treated 
with  the  zemindars,  whom  we  had  foond 
in  possession  of  the  country,  as  the  lordi 
of  the  soil — we  bad  made  arrangemenu 
with  them  for  the  revenue  of  the  Isndsi 
and  we  had  lef^  them  in  the  exercise  of  the 
internal  administration  ;  that  after  such  s 
recognition  of  them,  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  it  would  have  been  as  onjust  •*  ^ 
would  have  been  impolitic  to  havedisplaced 
them.    That  lord  Cornwallis  did  not  set 
as  he  had  done  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
real  natiire  of  their  tenures,  as  roost  be 
evident  from  the  discussions  which  iotk 
place  at  that  time  between  him  and  lord 
Teignmouth.    That  he  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  righu  of  the  ryoU  to 
the  occupation  of  the  lands  they  cultivatedi 
and  that  he  had  made  it  an  express  tiipj^* 
lation  in  the  settlemenU  with  the  sefliis* 
dars,  that  they  should  execute  writtea 
agreements  to  the  ryots,  specifying  tbs 
proportion  of  the  produce  to  whkrh  tbey 
should  be  entitled  for  thehr  laboor.    A>''« 
Sollif  an  lamented  to  say,  that  he  had  oot 
been  able  to  trace  the  execution  of  tb«M 
agreements,  and  that  ha  greatly  fssres 
from  the  length  of  time  thai  had  elspi^t 
and  the  interest  the  aenaindars  had  ia  V^ 
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eniing  Ui«  fiHage  regitteri  from  being 
ept  apt  that  it  would  now  be  impouible 
>  apply  a  complete  remedy  to  the  evil  in 
de  Beonl  provinces,  but  that  be  wm| 
e? ertheless  cooTinced  the  circumstancei 
f  the  ryots  were  at  this  time  moch  better 
iian  they  had  been  before  the  introdac« 
ion  of  lord  Corn wal Lis'  system  ;  and  that 
rom  his  conscience  he  believed  the  hon. 
Dember  to  whom  he  alladed  was  mistaken 
0  supposing  the  reverse  to  be  the  case  on 
hat  side  of  India.  With  regard  to  those  in 
he  provinces  which  had  bat  a  few  years 
^0  fallen  under  our  government  in  Gu- 
terat.  the  opportunities  of  local  knowledge 
IMssessed  by  the  hon.  member  rendered 
;he  iuformation  he  had  obtained  respect- 
bg  their  situation  deserving  of  immediate 
ittention,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  assured  him 
sod  the  House,  that  he  would,  without  loss 
of  time,  make  particular  enquiry  into  the 
ubject,  and  if  the  practice  of  taking  from 
the  ryots  their  proportion  of  the  cotton 
crop  at  sn  arbitrary  price  should  be  found 
to  have  continued ;  Mr.  Sullivan  pledged 
himielf  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  ttie  avil^  and  to  give  to  the  ryots 
the  unrestrained  command  over  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proceeded  (o  observe  that 
the  reasons  which  had  operated  in  support 
of  the  zemindarry  establishment  in  Ben> 
gal  did  not  exist  in  the  greater  pa^t  of 
the  territories  under  the  government  of 
Midru,  and  that  any  attempt  to  intro- 
dace  a  similar  settlement,  where  we  had 
not  found  it  established  and  had  not  sanc- 
tioned its  continuance  by  our  own  recog- 
nition of  it,  would  be  highly  objectionable. 
That  colonel    Monro,   whom    the  com- 
niiiee  had  heard  with  an  equal  admiration 
of  hit  talems  and  of  the  extent  of  his  in- 
furmtiion,   had  furnished  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  happy   results 
thsi  had  attended  a  settlement  of  the  re- 
venue with  the  ryou,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  zemindars  or  of  any  other  in- 
termediate description  of  persons.    That 
>n  steadily  pursuing  that  plan,  during  an 
admimstfaiH)n  of  seven  years  over  an  ex- 
tenitve  province  that  had  been  peculiarly 
^Pprei4ed  under  Mahomedan  government, 
'^^  had  been  able  to  raise  the  public  re- 
venue from  iiO.OOO/.  a  year  to  700,000/. 
t»<it  only  without  increasing  the  pressure 
VPoo  the  ryots,  but  with  a  proportionate 
Uttprofement  in  their  circumstances  and 
^n;lition.    The  increase  of  the  revenue 
^^ttg  io  a  great  measure  proceeded  from 
^  culvivation  of  land   that  had  been 


waste,  from  the  produce  of  which  tba 
cultivators  are  entitled  in  India  to  very 
large  proportions. 

Mr.  Sullivan  took  occasion  from  this  to 
observe,  that  the  culture  of  cotton  was 
particularly  favoured  by  this  established 
usage  with  regard  to  waste  land,  for  that 
the  practice  was  to  allow  to  the  cultivator 
the  whole  of  the  produce  during  the  first 
year,  and  that  it  did  not  become  subject 
to  the  full  rate  of  assessment  until  the 
sixth  year;  the  stiff  black  soil  which  pro- 
duces the  best  cotton  requiring  frequently 
twelve  oxen  to  the  plough  for  breaking  it 
up.  From  this  he  inferred  that  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  to  the  export  of  cotton,  as 
tending  to  improve  the  circumstances,  and 
to  promote  the  industry  of  the  natives  of 
India,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  be* 
tween  that  country  and  the  United  King- 
dom, while  at  the  same  time  it  could  not 
fail  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  our 
manufacturers  independent  of  foreign  go- 
vernments for  an  article  which  may  now 
be  said  to  constitute  the  great  staple  of 
their  industry  and  skill. 

Mr.  Sullivan  concluded  by  adverting  to 
what  bad  fallen  from  a  right  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Tierney)  who  in  advocating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Company's  present  system, 
had  gone  the  length  to  say,  that  the 
question  resolved  itself  into  a  single  point, 
and  that  by  confining  the  returning  trade 
to  the  port  of  London  every  difficulty 
might  be  removed;  a  concession  formed 
indeed  upon  a  former  admission  of  the  di- 
rectors, but  which  seemed  to  render  nuga- 
tory all  the  evidence  that  had  been  ad- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  Company,  to 
shew  the  danger  from  a  supposed  influx 
of  Europeans  into  India  (a  danger  ttiat 
could  alone  arise  out  of  the  unrestrained 
export  trade  from  this  country),  and  which 
would  leave  the  speculators  in  an  export 
trade  exposed  to  all  those  predicted  ha- 
zards of  loss  and  disappointment,  which 
another  chain  of  the  Company's  evidence 
bad  been  produced  to  maintain. 

Mr.  G.  Smiih  recapitulated  a  variety  o( 
arguments,  and  stated  a  series  of  strong 
facts  to  show  the  dangers  that  would  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  the  third  Resolution. 
Perhaps  an  argument  mure  conclusive 
against  the  measure  could  opt  be  urged, 
than  the  influx  of  adventurers  into  all 
parts  of  India,  in  con<equence  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade.  Tlk«*re  was  no  regulauon^ 
however  widely  planned,  and  rigidly  en- 
forced, that  could  prevent  the  evils  arising 
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from  such  an  influx.     With  regard  to  the    ppared  to  him  that  thtn  wa«  of  the  gmte«t 


advaniages  which  had  been  so  repeatedly 
dtvelt    on,  aa   likely   lo   result  from  the 
increased   sale   of    British    mnnufactores, 
caused  by  increased  coiHumption  in  India, 
they  had   been  all  decidedly  disposed  of 
by  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  at 
the  bar  nf  the  House  :  but  he  would  put 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  Commitiee,  whe- 
ther, on  the  other  band,  there  was  no  dan- 
ger to  British  manufactures  from  throwing 
the  trade  open  to  the  out-ports,  by  the 
'consequent  introduction  into  this  country 
of  the  manuf  ictures  and  commodities  of 
India?  He   ihen  went  into  a  statement  of 
the  injuries  which  would  be  infliried,  both 
on  the  trade  and  credit  of  tht-  Eaut  India 
Company,  by  the  destruciion  of  the  Kales 
annually  held  in  spring  and  autumn,  at 
the  India-House,  where  public  competi- 
tion wat  fairly  encouraged.     He  trusted 
that  however  unpopular'  the   East  India 
Company  might  be   at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  House  would  not  decide  against 
the  unanswered  arguments  and  uncontra 
dieted  evidence  produced  in  their  behalf. 
Mr.  Protheroe  observed,    that  a  right 
hon.   gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  who  had 
last  night  advocated  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  had  dwelt  more  largely  in  sar- 
casm than  argument;  and  as  no  one  could 
doubt  his  ability,  he  would  not  take  upon 
him  to  decide  whether  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tieman  had  resorted  to  this  mode  of  de- 
fence from  the  badness  of  the  cause  which 
he  espoused.     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  derided  the  philosophy  of  theoutports; 
but  if  philosophy  was  demonstrated  by 
patience,  moderation,  and  a  deference  to 
legislative  wisdom,  he  thought  they  bad 
some  claim  to  it.  They  had  been  also  cen- 
sured for  compromismg  their  rights,  but 
they  had  only  shewn  that  they  were  not  so 
fond  of  right  as  lo  sacrifice  expediency  to 
It.     The  gentlemen  of  the  out-ports  looked 
forward  to  further  concessions  on  future 
occasions ;  but  they  paid  a  due  deference 
to  the  wisdom   of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, by  not  insisting  on  more  than  it 
seemed   expedient  to    give.     The    mer- 
chants of  Bristol  had  fallen  under  the  irony 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  if  the 
case  were  to  be  as  he  liad  represented  it, 
their  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  was 
a  proof  of  their  disinterestedness  and  pru- 
dence.    The  right  hon.   gentleman   had 
remarked  on  the  want  of  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  out- ports,  and  seemed  to  consi- 
der the  cause  which  he  advocated  as  suf- 
fering some  degree  of  injury ;    but  it  ap- 


advantage  to  the  C<»nipany,  tor  they  hid 

the  benefit  of  an  ex  parte  atatemeni.  snd 

there  was  certainly  as   niQth  dogmaitiii 

staiement  on  thts  one  side  a*  on  ihe  »«ber. 

If  there  was  any  blame  to  be  aitac  hrd  le 

the  delegates  from  thfc  out-porw,  be  took 

a  large  share  to  himself;     for  the-re  w«i  a 

large  bo<ly  of  eviilence  reaily,  and  among 

these  wi'iiesses   there  were  soiue  a*  di<« 

tingui!«hed    i  haraciers    as    hatl     appf'tred 

on   behalf  of  the   Company.     Their  not 

havittg  produced  the  evidence,  ar»'Hr  Inns 

a    belief    that    this    impt>rtatit    iijfa*»tre 

could  not  he   brouf^ht  to  a  c-nclusion  ibii 

session.    Th^re  was  nothing  in  the  evul*  net 

of  the  Kast  liid  aC«»nM**"y  which  milrMifd 

again^ta  free  irade — it  applied  more  to  tbe 

export  than  the  inij  on  trade,  and  to  ihc 

difficulty  and  danger,  which  mi^ht  beub- 

via'ed  by  regulations;  and  he  irunied  tMt 

they  mighl  i»ave  the  assi^rance  ot  the  Em 

India  Company  themselves   to  liaiiif  ih«»«e 

regulations.     Was  it  in  the  l<*ib  century 

necessary  to  advocWe  a  frt»e   trarfe  h^vmI 

monopoly  ?    When  the  Fren   h  nitr*  hyvt 

were   asked    by  '  th»*ir  uionari  h,  ••  Whti 

shall  I  do  to  increase    your    trulef"  ih* 

answer  was,  "  Let  us  a  Ion'   !*'    An't  Wine 

was    more   practical    c-niinen  iaI    kiw** 

ledge,  and  political  wisdom,  displayc^l  in 

that  short  sentence,  than  in  ihe  5^0  u*C^ 

of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  E^^t  It.<iis 

Company.      Was  it  necessary   to    perw- 

vere  in  the  narrow  system  of  the  T«d"rt 

or  the  Stuarts?      He  would    rrfer  to  «h< 

situation  of  the   Company    ii^elf,    tn/n- 

bling,  on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  for  ihe 

necessity  of  a  change.  He  wooM  api»t-alto 

other   countries   enriched     by    tbe    I"*''* 

trade,  and  would  then  suppose  *nnie  cau*e 

which    prevented  the  same  eftcttn    ir'*fO 

being  produced  here  ;  nor  enulii  he  hesitate 

to  attribute  them  to  the  baleful  inflot-ncc 

of  monopoly,  and  to  the  union  of  the  •  /i<- 

racters  of  sovereign  and  merchant.    Th«f»e 

objections  had  been  made  at  the  It*^  »*• 

newal,  and  with  what  accumulated  forrc 

did  they  now  press  upon  us  !     Since  »hst 

period  there  ha«l  been  extensive  comfoeWi 

in   India,  and  South   America  had  been 

opened  to  us,  yet  in  the  face  of  tbo«e 

events,  the  Company  had  not  hesitated  to 

tell  us  there  was  no  room  for  an  increiise 

of  trade,  and  that  the  contra*  lion  nl  coO' 

merce  was  in  proportion  to  the  extension 

of  territory  and  owing  to  the  natural  nt' 

fluence  of  events.    To  give  full  efftc»  to 

the    energies    of    commerce,    merchinti 

should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  eomfetl' 
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lion  with  merchants*  and  then  political, 
moral,  aiid  religious  improTements  would 
follow.  It  might*  be  said  that  these  we/e 
inere  general  ohseryations-— he  admitted 
this,  but  they  were  amply  suflScient  to 
th«rw  the  expediency  and  policy  of  open- 
ing the  trade.  He  had  most  attentively 
coDMdered  the  evidence  of  those  truly  re- 
spectable individuals  who  had  been  exa- 
mined at  their  bar,  and  which,  he  thought, 
woold  be  most  beneficially  applied,  wbt'n 
the  Bill  was  brought  into  parliament.  He 
trusted,  when  that  period  arrived,  he 
should  see  bis  Majesty's  ministers,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  out- ports,  and  the  friends  of 
the  East  India  Company,  all  united  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  had  no  interest  in 
contending  that  the  trade  should  be  con- 
tinued, as  it  had  hitherto  been,  in  the  hands 
of  the  East  India  Company.     In  the  very 
little  he  should  address  to  the  House,  he 
was  influenced  bv  no  other  motive  than  a 
desire  to  serve  the  country.     He  should 
apply  himself  to  the  main  question  which 
Wis  then  before  the  Committee,  namely, 
the  expediency    of  opening  the   trade, 
Withoot  going  at  preseht  into  the  various 
details  connected  with  ihe  subject.    Much 
of  what  had  been  delivered  in  the  course 
of  the  present  discussiou,  was  totally  irre- 
levant to  the  question.     Thus,  the  obser- 
▼<tion9  on  the  landed   system  of  India, 
which  had  been  so  often  introduced,  had 
no  connexion  with   the  resolution  then 
ttnder  cnnsi deration  :  whether  that  system 
wan  good  or  bad,  it  was  not  affected  by 
this  resolution.     Neither  was  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  inquire,  whether  the  natives  of 
hulia  ploughfd  with  oxen  or  horses.  Such 
infunuatiun  might  be  very  interesting  to 
we  board  of  agriculture,  but  had  nothings 
^K  ^^  ^*!^  ^^^  subject  immediately  before 
thrm.    The  question  resolved  Itself  into 
|hf»etiiopoinu:  whether  the  trade  should 
he  thrown  open,  without  restraint,  or  with 
^os«  restraints  which  the  noble  lord  ad- 
'M.    ThisVas  not  a  question  of  private 
trade ;  because,  at  present,  a  private  trade 
^M  allowed,  and  that  almost  to  any  ex- 
^^|;  hut  whether  it  should  be  new  mo- 
delled, and  permitted  under  restrainUand 
IjRttlations  which  did  not  at  present  exist. 
***«  two  points  on  which    the  question 
»f«mfd  to  turn  were,  the  allegation,  on 
p  «»d«,  that  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
|y  would  be  increased  by  throwing  open 

ihV'*k  '  •  *"**  ^***  sutement,  on  the  other, 
^'^  w  private  Uadert  could  send  out 


their  goods,  as  the  system  existed  at  pre- 
sent, but  did  not  choose  to  do  it— -and  that, 
if  free  access  to  India  were  given,  thentho 
East  India  Company  coald  not  answer  for 
the  effect  which  might  be  produced  on 
sixty  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  state- 
ment was^  corroborated  by  all  those  per- 
sons who  had  served  the  East  India  Com- 
pany abroad,  and  whose  practical  know* 
ledge  of  the  subject  gave  additional 
weight  to  their  evidence.  Then,  it  was 
to  be  considered,  whether  the  trade  could 
be  extended  under  different  restraints;' 
and,  if  so,  whether  any  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  internal  safety  of  the 
country  ?  Now,  though  he  could  not  see 
the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  Company,  in 
consequence  of  these  changes,  yet,  looking 
to  the  evidence,  he  thought  it  impossible 
that  all  the  persons  examined  could  have 
expressed  an  apprehension  of  danger,  un- 
less there  was  a  just  foundation  for  this 
feeling.  This  general  authority  weighed 
more  with  him,  than  any  particular  judg- 
ment or  observation  of  hiB  own.  Besides, 
if,  as  had  been  repeatedly  argued,  the 
Company  carried  on  a  losmg  trade  with 
India,  and  prospered  only  by  their  territo- 
rial possessions,  as  sovereigns,  what  wish 
could  they  have  to  retain  this  trade,  except 
one  that  originated  in  the  dread  of  danger 
to  the  country  }  Entertaining  this  opinion, 
that  much  danger  might  very  justly  be 
apprehended,  the  next  question  he  would 
put  was  this.  What  benefit  are  we  (o  de- 
rive, which  is  likely  to  compensate  such  a 
risk  ?  The  out-ports  had  not  given  this  in- 
formation :  they  had  loaded  the  table  with 
Petitions,  boasting  of  the  manner  in  which  • 
they  would  carry  on  the  trade :  they  had 
declaimed  a  great  deal  ;  but,  afier  they 
had  called  for  a  committee,  after  the  Com- 
pany had  produced  many  witnesses,  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  call  one,  and,  in 
fact,  they  proved  nothing.  Their  modera- 
tion, in  not  bringing  forward  witnesses, 
was  indeed  exemplary.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  they  had  been  equally  mo- 
derate in  their  assertions.  They  appeared, 
however,  most  anxious  to  enter  into  the 
export  trade  to  India,  although  it  was 
proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  captains 
and  pursers  of  the  Company's  ships,  who 
took  out  manufactured  goods,  without 
paying  freight,  scarcely  cleared  any  thing 
by  their  ventures.  This  circumstance 
shewed  the  great  moderation,  as  well  as 
prudence  of  the  out-ports  in  not  going  into 
evidence.  Indeed,  the  declaration  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  (Mr.  Prothetoe)  when  he 
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aisigned  his  reason  for  not  proceeding  with 
evidence,  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this ;  "  We,  the  OQt-ports,  can  muster  so 
great  a  mass  of  votes  in  the  House,  that  it 
is  better  to  go  to  a  division  at  once,  than  to 
trouble  ourselves  by  adducing  any  argu* 
ment.'^  This  also  seemed  a  part  of  their 
moderation  and  prudence.  An  hon.  gentle* 
man  (Mr.  Sullivan),  had  recommended  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  India,  for  the  supply 
of  this  country.  Now,  India  never  could 
supply  us  wHh  cotton.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  if  the  monopoly  was  given  to 
that  country,  she  could  not  produce  a  suf- 
ficiency. j3ut  it  would  be  a  most  weak 
and  vicious  policy,  to  grant  to  any  coun- 
try the  monopoly  of  growing  the  raw  ar- 
ticle for  one  of  our  principal  manufactures. 
Besides,  it  would  be  calling  on  the  mer- 
chant to  go  five  times  the  distance  that 
was  necessary,  to  procure  an  article  of  a 
worse  quality  than  he  could  get  elsewhere. 
The  price  of  India  cotton  was  about  lOd. 
per  lb. ;  but,  in  a  time  of  peace,  when 
there  was  a  free  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  would  not  be  worth  6d. 
Another  article,  the  growtti  of  India,  and 
which  formed  a  principal  trading  commodi- 
ty, vr  as  ind  igo.  The  whole  of  that  article, 
at  present  consumed  in  Europe,  was  the 
production  of  India.  The  indigo  manufac- 
ture of  that  country  had  superseded  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  Florida,  and  Carolina.  It 
was  impossible  to  extend  this  trade,  unless 
the  legislature  compelled  every  man  to 
wear  a  blue  coat,  instead  of  consulting  his 
fancy,  as  was  now  customary.  The  irn- 
portation  of  piece  goods  might  be  in- 
creased I  but  he  believed  the  gentlemen 
of  Glasgow  would  not  much  like  thfs 
iiranch  of  commerce,  for  they  bad  fre* 
quenily  petitioned  the  Treasury  to  restrict 
the  introduction  of  that  species  of  manu- 
facture. An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  SuUi- 
Tan)  had  alluded,  not  very  fortunately,  to 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  late  lord  Mel- 
TiUe.  When  the  out>ports  applied  to 
him,  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  open 
the  trade  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  with 
safety.  At  that  time,  however,  the  coun- 
try had  a  strong  governnoent.  The  cla- 
mour was  then  as  ereat  as  it  is  now,  but* 
the  government  boldly  resisted  it.  The 
present  government,  however,  fearing, 
perhaps,  the  number  of  votes  which  the 
out-ports,  and  the  counties  in  connexion 
with  them,  could  command,  bad  given 
way  to  the  clamour.  The  hon.  gentle- 
nan  then  passed  a  very  high  eulogium  on 

the  ducrimiaation  which,  the  Company 
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displayed  in  the  choice  of  their  lerraots. 
The  good  conduct  of  the  Company  in  the 
administration  of  India  was  geneially  ac- 
knowledged. Let  it  be  compared  with 
that  pursued  generally  by  coioaial  govern- 
ments. No  individual  was  sent  oat  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  providiog  for 
him,  however  unfit  in  character  and  ability 
for  the  situation  to  which  he  might  be  ap- 
pointed. The  civil  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany were,  in  |;eneral,  men  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description ;  and  there  ifas  no 
stronger  illustration  of  theevils  of  meddling 
with  the  Company's  affairs  than  waa  to  be 
found  in  the  interference  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  government  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  governor-general  of  India  \  by 
which  it  sometimes  occurred,  that  an  in- 
dividual  was  placed  in  that  high  aitoztioa 
*— a  situation,  on  the  due  execution  of  the 
duties  of  which  the  happiness  of  ao  many 
millions  of  human  beings  depended,  mere* 
ly  because  he  was  in  circumstances  of  auch 
embarrassment,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  remain  without  otter  ruin  in  this 
country.  He  owned  that  he  considered 
the  late  appointment  to  the  government  of 
Bengal  as  a  reprehensible  one;  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  the  Company  would 
not  have  acceded  to  it,  had  they  not  en- 
tertained a  false  hope,  that  by  so  doing 
they  should  propitiate  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment in  the  contest  in  which  they 
were  abput  to  be  engaged  with  them. 
Adverting  to  the  pijoposition  of  confining 
the  free  trade  to  the  port  of  London,  he 
admitted,  that  if  it  were  granted  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  granted  to  the  outports  as  well. 
But  that  which  parliament  were  called 
upon  now  to  do  was,  to  destroy  that  which 
was  already  established  in  (lOndon,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  it  elsewhere ;  to  destroy 
^eight  or  nine  millions  of  property  already 
^in  existence,  in  order  to  give  a  chance  for 
creating  it  where  it  did  not  exist ;  to  pro- 
duce in  the  one  instance  a  positive  loss, 
and  in  the  other,  only  a  right  to  make 
profit. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said,  he  iatroduced  the 
name  of  lord  Melville,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  stating,  that,  after  he  had  found 
from  the  experience  of  a  few  years,  that 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  17^3  was  not 
adequate  to  the  object,  he  had  the  manli- 
ness to  come  forward  and  admit  it.  He 
then  proposed  an  extension  of  the  trade, 
against  which  the  Company  argued  as 
they  argue  now;  but  they  did  not  con- 
vince the  government.  At  the  time  lord 
Melville  made  this  application*  the  mar- 
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qais  Wellesley  acted  on  the  same  principle 
in  India;  and  the  consequence  was^  an 
increase  of  tonnage  and  capital. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  government  then 
acted  on  the  principle  of  a  regulated  mo« 
nopoly.  They  also  gave  every  informa- 
tion to  the  Company,  which  the  present 
government  had  not  condescended  to  do, 
but  referred  them  to  the  petitions  laid 
before  parliament. 

Lord  Castlereai^h  said,  he  must  peremp- 
torily deny  the  statement  of  the  bon.  gen- 
tleman. So  far  from  not  seeing  the  per- 
sons deputed  by  the  Company,  the  go* 
vernmenty  for  four  days,  were  in  constant 
discussion  with  them.  That  discussion 
was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the 
Company  coming  to  an  imperative  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Tkmtjf  said,  when  the  Company 
desired  to  know  the  arguments  by  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  out- ports  had  con- 
verted his  Majesty's  ministers,  instead  of 
giving  them  that  information,  they  were 
referred  to  the^  petitions. 

Lord  Castltreagh  said,  his  Majesty's  mi- 
oitters  had  learned  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  own  understandings.  .  They  had 
stated,  in  their  places,  in  parliament,  the 
grounds  on  which,  they  acted.  This  pro- 
ceeding, he  believed,  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Courlenay  said,    that  the 
letter  of  the  noble  earl  (Buckinghamshire) 
to  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  being  offi- 
cially attached,  which  had  been  alluded 
to,  u  referring  the  court  of  directors  to 
the  petitions  presented  to  parliament  for 
^c  arguments  upon  which  the  measore 
proposed  by  government  retted)  had  rela- 
tion merely  to  the  question,  whether  or 
not  the  importa  should  be  confined  to  the 
port  of  London.    The  course  of  the  tran- 
••ction  was  this.    As  early  as  December 
1808,  lord  Melville  had  communicated  to 
^^  Company,  the  determination  of  the 
|hen  cabinet,  the  duke  of  Portland's,  in  the 
following  terms :    "  It  is  fit  that  the  court 
•noold  now  understand  distinctly,  that  I 
cannot  bold  out  to  them  the  smallest  ex- 
pectation that  his  Majesty's  ministers  will 
concur  in  an  application  to  parliament  for 
J J[?"«^sl  of  any  privileges  to  the  East 
iw«i  Companv  which  will  prevent  British 
"**fchants  and  manufacturers  from  trading 
^  «nd  from  igdia^  and  the  other  territo- 
"«•.  within  the  present  limita  of  the  Com- 
^^y  •  exclusive  trade,  (the  dominions  of 
Hke  emperor  of  China  excepted)  ta  ships 


and  ressels  hired  or  freighted  by  them<* 
selves,  instead  of  being  ronfineid  as  at 
present,  to  ships  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany.  or  licensed  by  the  court  of  direc- 
tors."* In  this  first  communication  from 
government,  there  was  no  limitation  as  to 
the  port  of  London ;  and  he  must  remind 
the  House  in  allusion  to  what  had  been 
said  as  to  the  ministers  having  proceeded 
upon  popular  clamour,  occasioned  by  an 
unusual  stagnation  of  trade,  that  this  letter 
was  written,  not  irt  a  period  of  commer* 
cial  distress,  but  in  a  year  of  extraordinary 
prosperity.  At  least,  such  the  jear  180S 
was  supposed  to  be,  at  that  time;  and 
the  argument  was  not  affected  by  any 
subsequent  disappointments.  Some  timo 
after  this,  the  court  of  directors  suggested 
that  the  imports  should  be  confined  to  tho 
port  of  London.  ^  Lord  Melville's  answer 
was,  that  it  was  probable  that  the  revenue 
would  be  better  secured  by  that  restric- 
tion. In  that  view,  it  was  a  question  in 
which  the  government  alone  wu  con- 
cerned ;  and  although  ministers  were  at 
first  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  confine  the  free  trade  to  London 
in  order  to  prevent  smuggling,  yet  on  a 
due  Consideration  of  the  circumstances^ 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  injury  which 
the  outports  would  sustain  by  the  ezclu* 
sion  was  much  greater  than  that  which  the 
revenue  would  sufier  from  the  extension. 
The  arguments  of  the  delegates  from  the 
outports  on  this  subject  were  rerbally 
urged  at  conferences  with  ministers,  and 
many  of  the  same  were  urged  in  petitions 
to  parliament ;  when  therefore  the  Com- 
pany desired  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  grounds  of  the  present  decision,  hie 
noble  friend  naturally  referred  them  to 
the  written  documents.  He  told  them  in 
effect,  that  if  they  were  curious  upon  the 
subject  they  might  thus  gratify  their  cu- 
riosity, for  Mr.  C.  contended,  that  it  waa 
purely  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  that  the  Company  had  no  righl 
whatever  to  demand  information.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  bad 
laid  great  stress  on  the  circumstance,  that 
in  1793  government  communicated  to  the 
Company  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  out- 
ports in  support  of  their  allegations;  and 
that  in  the  present  instance  no  such  Jtep  had 
been  resorted  to.  But  the  cases  were  differ- 
ent. In  1793  the  ground  of  the  application 
made  by  the  merchants  of  the  ootporta 
was  the  existence  of  what  was  styled  the 

^  See  Tolt  22«  App.  cxsiii. 
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'clandestine  trade/  of  which  government 
until  that  moment  were  ignorant.  Now, 
the  ground  of  their  application  was  one  of 
notoriety — (he  trade  carried  on  by  foreign- 
ers, and  known  to  the  whole  world  for 
many  years. 

Of  all  the  propositions  that  had  been 
made,  that  of  opening  the  trade  to  the 
port  of  London  alope  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  most  preposterous.  He  certainly 
thought,  or  rather  he  should  say,  be  had 
thought,  that  a  great  deal  might  be  said 
in  defence  of  the  present  system  ;  he  had 
thought  so  until  he  last  night  heard  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  advo- 
cate the  arrangement  as  it  now  stood,  but 
his  speech  persuaded  him  that  he  was  de- 
ceived in  bis  opinion.  He  could  never, 
however,  come  to  an  understanding  with 
that  right  hon.  gentleman,  unless  they 
could  agree  in  this ; — that  the  natural 
state  of  things  was  the  free  trade,  and  that 
it  rested  with  the  advocates  of  the  other 
side  of  the  question  to  make  out  the  reason 
of  any  restriction. 

With  respect  to  what  bad  been  said  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  present  system,  and 
of  its  having  stood  the  test  of  experience  ; 
Mr.  C.  observed,  that  the  arrangement  of 
1795  had  lasted  only  seven  years.  It  was 
80  inadequate  to  its  purpose  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  alter  it  in  1 800.  Much 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  late  lord  Melville ;— now,  his  lord- 
ship in  1793  had  distinctly  stated,  that  he 
did  not  think  the  exclusive  trade  essential 
to  the  Company's  affairs;  it  was  very 
true,  that  in  1801  or  1802,  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  more  favourably  towards 
the  monopoly,  but  that  was  when  he  had 
a  point  to  gain  with  the  Company;  he 
was  endeavoorinff  to  persuade '  them  to 
consent,  during  the  exclusive  charter,  to 
certain  modi6cations  of  it,  and  he  natu- 
rally took  pains  to  satisfy  them  that  he 
had  no  stronger  measure  l>ehind.  ' 

In  reference  to  the  additional  freedom 
that  had  been  given  about  that  period,  he 
must  remind  the  House  that  it  appeared 
from  papers  on  the  table,  that  immediately 
mfter  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by 
lord  Wellesley,  the  imports  into  India  had 
been  doubled;  and  they  had  continued 
upon  the  enlarged  scale  ever  since.  He 
owned  that  he  did  not  quite  understand 
this  fact,  but  so  it  was;  and  as  far  as  it 
proved  any  thing,  it  waa  in  favour  of 
freedum. 

A  great  deal  had  been  said  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  sidoj  with  respect  to  the 
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evidence  given  against  the  free  iraiic. 
He  contended  that  the  testimonv  of  socne 
of  the  most  able  of  the  witnesses  was  in  its 
favour.  Colonel  Monro,  and  Mr.  Cock- 
burn,  had  both  stated,  that  a  free  trade 
was  desirable,  because  it  would  be  b^^ne- 
ficial  to  India.  A&  to  the  danger  artsij^ 
from  the  intercourse,  the  Hoose  had  a 
number  of  stories,  and  it  was  observahle 
that  different  witnesses  repeated  the  same, 
which  seemed  to  evince  in  them  a  paucity 
of  cases.  One  told  of  a  cow  that  had  been 
killed  in  the  year  1670 ;  another  (general 
Kyd  he  believed)  spoke  of  a  great  uproar 
raised  in  India  by  a  monkey  being  sliot 
near  a  pagoda.  By  whom  ?— By  a  cornet 
of  horse  : — if  that  proved  any  thing,  it 
proved  that  we  ought  to  recall  all  our  dra- 
goons. Even  colonel  Monro  told  the 
House  of  a  poor  roan  who  had  been  kept 
out  of  his  own  hoose  for  a  month,  a  case 
which  excited  the  feeling  of  the  Hoose. 
By  whom  was  this  done  ?  By  a  Dane  ; 
but,  said  colonel  Munro,  if  it  had  been  an 
Englishman  he  would  have  kicked  the 
Hindoo  out  of  the  hoose  !  He  must  really 
submit  that  this  evidence  was  tritling. 

There  was  another  part  of  the  subject 
upon  which  he  was  very  anxious.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  the  observations  of 
an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rick^rds)  were 
more  relevant  to  the  matter  than  they  had 
been  considered  by  some  gentlemen  who 
had  spoken.  He  did  consider  that,  the 
measure  was  to  be  looked  at  as  it  affected 
the  natives  of  India;  he  appealed  to  the 
letter  of  lord  Wellesley,  dated  19th  Joly 
ISO^,  relative  to  the  native  weavers  (now 
on  the  table)  as  shewing  the  connection 
between  the  free  trade  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  Hindostan. 

Restraining  the  desire  which  he  felt  to 
enlarge  upon  theiie  topics,  he  would  only 
say;— 4hat  in  voting  for  the  resolution, 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  was  doing  that 
which  would  be  very  beneficial  either  to 
this  country  or  to  India,  but  he  was  sore 
that  he  was  bringing  the  business  to  the 
only  certain  test.  He  was  satisfied  that 
he  was  affording  to  that  interesting  people, 
as  they  had  been  justly  stiled,— our  fellow- 
subjects  in  Hindostan — the  only  chance 
which  they  had  of  being  placed  upon  a 
footing  of  equal  advantage  wiih  ourselves, 
and  taking  one  step  towards  bringing 
about  the  period,  if  ever  it  was  to  arrive, 
in  which  the  Hindoos  would  hold  to  the 
same  laws  with  us,  and  (he  for  one  would 
add)  bow  to  the  same  God. 

Mri  Henry  Tharnum  f  aid«  that  monopoly 
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in  Itself  a  thing  that  conid  not  be 
oolced  to  with  complacency  ;    bat  in  con- 
{.idcring  the  whole  of  the  sobject  together 
;ie  had  come  to  much  the  same  conclusion 
fcs  his  majesty's  ministers^  namely,  that  a 
^aalified  monopoly  was  the  most  advisable 
plan  in  the  present  state  of  India,  and  there- 
fore he  aaw  no  serious  objection  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  China  monopoly  to  twenty 
jfears.  The  general  character  of  tbeCompa- 
ny  was  high  in  comparison  with  their  com« 
peSitors»  as  their  trade  was  carried  on  in  a 
tQanner  much  more  liberal  than  private 
traders  could  adopt.    The  system  which 
had  enabled  a  nation  of  10  or  12  millions 
of   people    to  govern    60  millions  with 
success,  at  a  distance  of  8,000  miles,  must 
be  in  many  respects  a  good  one.    It  had 
inanrcd  to  the  people  of  India  some  of  the 
best  and  greatest  characters  in  this  country 
for  their  governors;    and  had  formed  a 
check  npon  the  government  at  home,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  refuse  of  the  country 
from  being  sent  out    This  must  have  had 
a  great  effect  on  the  natives;    and  the 
utmost  caution  ought  to  be  observed  in 
producing  a  change.    The  character  of 
the  natives  ought  to  be  raised  before  a 
perfectly  uncontrolled  intercourse  was  al- 
lowed.    Adverting,  then,  to  the  speech  of 
an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Ricards), 
which  had  made  a  great  impression,  he 
stated,  that  he  had  since  looked  into  the 
documents,  and  found  that  they  did  not  at 
all  bear  out  the  conclusions  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  the  land  revenue  system 
was  a  bad  one.    The  Comparison,  as  had 
been  justly  observed,  ought  to  be  made 
between  the  state  of  the  people  of  India 
BOW,  smd  their  former  condition.    There 
could  be  no  doubt  but  it  was  considerably 
ameliorated.    He  was,  however,  in  favour 
of  extending  the  advantage  of  our  com- 
merce   with  that  country  to  a    certain 
degree ;  but  he  must  con /ess,  his  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  confining  the  extension, 
for  a  short  period  at  least,  to  London. 

Mr.  PraUm  impressively  animadverted 
opon  the  state  of  society  in  India  described 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  in 
which  society  the  many  were  extremely 
depressed,  and  the  few  extremely  aj> 
danced.  This  he  conceived  to  be  a  state 
which  ought  not  to  exist  in  any  well 
regalsted  government;  and  sufficiently 
illaatrated  the  nature  of  the  comfort  and 
bsppines  communicated  by  the  India 
Company  to  their  subjects,  on  which . 
pDood  this  Company  had  been  to  very 
ioodly  panegyrized. 
(VOL.XXVL) 


General  Giuccyne  replieit  to  several 
statements  in  the  speech  delivered  by  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  last 
night.  On  the  subject  of  the  probable 
trade  from  the  out- ports,  if  it  were  true, 
as  so  confidently  stated,  that  only  two  or 
three  ships  were  likely  to  be  sent  out  by 
those  ports,  what  danger  could  be  appre« 
hended'  by  the  India  Company,  from  the 
ppopoied  opening  of  the  trade  ?  Then  as 
to  the  apprehension  of  extravagant  specu- 
lations of  the  opening  of  this  trade,  there 
could  be  no  serious  ground  for  any  such  ap- 
prehension, for,  independently  of  the  usual 
caution  of  mercantile  speculators,  the 
event  of  the  speculations  to  South  Ame- 
rica had  served  to  teach  a  lesson  calculated 
to  prevent  any  extravagance  on  this  point. 
Adverting  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ricards, 
which  he  thought  entitled  to  particular 
attention,  the  hon.  officer  asked  upon  what 
ground  certain  gentlemen  could  feel  them- 
selves justified,  aAer  that  speech,  in  so 
emphatically  dwelling  upon  the  slave 
trade,  which  his  constituents  of  Liverpool 
praised  only  while  it  was  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature,  abandoning  it  as  soon  as 
the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  thought 
proper  to  decree  its  abolition.  But,  ad- 
mitting the  most  exaggerated  description 
that  had  been  sent  forth  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  slaves  during  the  existence 
of  the  trade,  what  was  that  state  compared 
to  the  situation  of  the  Hindoos  under  the 
boasted  government  of  the  East  India 
Company?  From  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Graham,*  it  appeared,  that  these  people 
were  wholly  destitiltc  of  any  comfort; 
that  they  resided  in  mud  huts,  without 
any  article  of  accommodation  but  a 
wooden  platter,  worth  something  less  than 
a  farthing;  without  any  furniture  what- 
ever, or  any  bed,  but  the  bare  ground ; 
and,  according  to  the  deposition  of  colonel 
Monro,t  ninety -nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  Hindoo  peopfe  were  in  that  statCj 
and  hence  it  was  that  the  conclusion  waa 
drawn  as  to  the  improbability  of  aOy 
increased  demand  for  our  manufactures  in 
India.  But  with  a  people  in  such  a  state 
of  misery,  infinitely  worse  than  any  por« 
tion  of  our  colonial  slaves  were  ever  even 
alleged  to  be— in  a  worse  state,  in  fact, 
than  our  gypsies,  or  any  other  description 
of  our  subjects,  bow  could  the  glowing 
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^ard  be  deemed  eren  excusable  ?  These 
Hindooti  had,  he  observed,  been  often  said 
lo  be  immutable  in  their  opinions^  but 
while  the  absurdity  of  the  assertion  as  to 
the  immutability  of  their  disposition  had 
been  fully  shewn,  it  wasj  he  thought,  quite 
evident  that  they  must  continue  immuta- 
ble in  wretchedness,  if  left  under  the 
•jstem^  of  government  at  present  and  so 
long  administered  by  the  India  Compaiw. 
The  honoovable  officer  described  the  mode 
of  smuggling  carried  on  by  the  agents  of 
the  India  Company,  which  he  could  not 
but  consider  as  wholly  singular*  partica- 
larly  in  respect  to. the  landing  of  what 
were  called  presents,  by  which  mode  the 
revenue  was  aefrauded  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  by  these  professedly  zealous 
opponents  of  smuggling,  who,  to  prevent 
the  evil,  would  confine  the  India  trade  to 
the  port  of  London ;  but  be  had  no  doobt 
that  smfuggling  could  be.  as  effectually 
prevented,  and  the  trade  in  every  other 
respect  as  well  carried  on  in  the  ports  of 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  as  in  the  ports 
of  London,  To  prove  this  he  knew  that  a 
variety  of  evidence  could  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  among  others  the  comptrollers 
and  collectors  of  the  customs  at  the  ports 
he  had  stated,  if  the  production  of  such 
evidence  bad  not  bteen  prevented  by  the 
delay  which  the  India  Company  crea^ted 
through  the  number  of  witnesses  they  bad 
brought  forward,  which  witnesses  although 
•0  very  numerous,  it  was  realty  not  thought 
necessary,  by  the  advocates  for  the  out- 
ports,  to  rebut. 

Mr.  C  Grani,  jun.  denied  that  he  bad 
stated  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
Hindoos  to  be  immutable.  He  only  said, 
that  there  was  no  ^at  probability  of  an 
immediate  or  rapid  improvement  or  change 
in  their  habits,  manners  and  wants,  such 
as  sonae  gentlemen  bad  represented^  or 
figured  to  themselves.  That  they  had 
been  engaged  in  foreign  armies,  and  still 
remained  the  same  in  their  own  modes 
and  customs,  only  proved. how  trifling 
was  the  prospect  of  their  emerging  out  m 
their  prejudices,  and  he  had  mentioned 
their  religion  as  one  of  the  strongest  of 
those  prejudices.  He  had  defended  the 
present  system  of  government  in  India, 
not  as  an  hon.  gentleman  would  repre^nt, 
on  the  ground  of  the  respect  due  to  its 
antiquity,  but  on  its  merits*  He  had  op* 
posed  the  Catholic  system  as  being  rani- 
cally  bad ;  he  supported  the  present  system 
of  government  in  India  as  beins  radically 
good.    The  Catholics  did  not  look  to  the 
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law  lor.  protection — the  Indiaiis  did.  If, 
however,  there  was  not  danger  in  this  in- 
novation, as  some  gentlemen  would  in- 
sinuate, why  not  grant  an  anrestraiiied 
trade?  It  was,  he  contended,  from  the 
stated  periodical  sales  alone,  that  the  Com- 
pany were  enabled  to  answer  their  lioaie 
demands,  amounting  to  four  mil  Hods,  and 
if  these  regular  sales  were  broken  in  opon, 
the  regular  payments,  and  of  coene,  the 
credit  of  the  Colnpany,  must  be  dealroyed. 
The  right  of  sending  out  free  mercbaats, 
too,  which  was  now  in  the  Company, 
and  which  it  was  proposed  to  Iranster 
over  to  the  {government,  would  be  prodoc- 
tive  of  injurious  effects  to  this  coufr 
try,  by  extending  ministerial  political  in- 
fluenee. 

Mr.  Tkomm  Ccmrtemqf  said  a  fevr  words 
in  explaqation  of  some  points  alluded  to 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last. 

Mr*  Roberi  TJiariuan  said,  the  only 
charge  against  the  Company  as  far  as  he 
could  conceive  it,  was  this,  that  they  had 
governed  India  well.  If  the  present  ma- 
terial change  was  to  be  thrust  upon  them, 
they  could  only  say,  they  received  it  as  it 
was  given.  He  spoke  here  not  as  a  pr^ 
prietor  of  East  India  stock,  but  as  entirely 
British  and  Asiatic.  If  the  Company  were 
not  entitled  to  what  they  asked,  let  them 
not  have  it.  India  was  the  jewel  opon 
which  the  Tyrant  of  the  Continent  had, 
for  years,  been  eagerly  bent,^and  he  had 
not  had  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  now, 
more  than  at  any  former  period,  secure 
from  his  grasp.  It  was  the  East  India 
Company  uiat  had  done  this,  while  hard- 
ly another  object  of  his  ambition  bad  been 
able  successfully,  to  oppose  his  efforts. 
The  Company  had  secured  India  at  great 
expence  and  peril ;  let  this  country  think 
well  before  they,  by  adopting  the  present 
measure,  endangered  its  safety.  The 
Company  had  governed  India  well,  else 
a  handful  of  Europeans  could  never  have 
governed  sixty  millions  of  people.  The 
natives  had  trusted  the  Company  for 
a  while,  and  now  the  Company  governed 
them  by  affection  more  than  by  their  army. 
Mr.  Hastings  in  his  writings  had  said,  that 
ther^  would  be  an  instantaneous  fall  of  the 
country  of  India,  whenever  a  change  of 
opinion  as  to  its  government  took  place. 
The  House  was  now  risking  this  instanta- 
neous fall  by  the  present  innovation,  and 
let  them  recollect,  that  if  they  once  lost 
India,  they  lost  it  for  ever.  He  did  not 
say,  that  tAe  habits  of  the  Indiaos  were  im« 
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mutable,  particularly  in  relieious  matterf, 
but  any  change  in  their  haoitB  and  opi- 
nions was  more  likely  to  be  eiiected  by 
the  Company,  than  by  any  other  descrip* 
lion  of  persons^  and  tins  mast  be  done  gra- 
dual ly   and    slowly.      In  continuing  the 
trade  to  the  port  of  London,  they  confer- 
red a  benefit  on  the  whole  country,  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  50,000  inha- 
bttanu  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames; 
who  by  the  present  measure  must  be  set 
aside.     Gentlemen  talked  of  giving  the 
trade  back  to  the  Company,  if  the  mea- 
sure proposed  should  not  succeed.     But 
kow  could  the  trade  be  given  back  to  them 
after  the  establishment  was  destroyed  ?  it 
was  easy  to  destroy,  but  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  build  up  again.    Let  the  House  agree 
to  the  measttre  now  jproposed,  and  in  a  few 
years-— a  very  few  years—they  would  see 
those  Tery  petitioners  who  were  now  con- 
tending for  an  open  trade,  again  coming 
to  the  bar,  telling  them  that  they  had 
been  deceived  ;  that  instead  of  a  boon,  the 
House  bad  conferred  on  them  a  serious 
eril ;  'and  that  they  must  gi^e  them  the 
China  trade  to  make  them  some  amends. 
In  this  way  would  the  country  lose  the 
trade  of  Chinaias,  by  the  present  measure, 
theie  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  they 
must  lose  the   territory  of  India.     The 
Company  must  submit  to  such  terms  as  the 
House  chose  to  impose  on  them,  but  they 
could  not  commit  feio  dt  te,  or  assassinate 
themselves  by  agreeing  to  such  a  measure 
as  the  present  without  using  against  it  every 
remonstrance  in  their  power. 

Sir  m^(daM  CouUkuru  relied  most  con- 
ii<lently  on  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and 
thoBght  the  most  politic  course  had  been 
adopted  by  government.  It  had  his  cor- 
dial approbation,  particularly  that  part  of 
it  which  was  contained  in  the  resolution 
sow  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  A,  RoHmtm  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Company's  claims.  Although  he  did  not 
wish  for  a  coi^tinuance  of  all  parts  of  the 
<>ld  system,  he  was  afraid  that  they  were 
ftboQt  to  open  the  doors  more  than  was 
consistent  either  with  the  true  interests  of 
India  or  of  Great  Britain. 

Colonel  Lomihtr  was  an  advocate  for 
^c  oW  system,  and  the  rights  of  the  Com- 
pany* Parliament  ought,  he  said,  to  take 
Proper  steps  for  reconciling  the  native 
^^pa  and  those  of  the  King.  There  were 
^^ny  discontento  among  them,  which 
^Qght  to  be  removed.  It  was  upon  the 
■alive  troops,  principally,  that  the  con- 
UnoaQoeofoar  Indian  empire  depended. 


Mr.  Stan^crtk  spoke  aeainst  the  mono- 
poly. He  disapproved  of  the  term  of  one 
month,  allowed  to  the  Company  in  the 
Jtesolution  for  granting  or  refnsine  li* 
cences.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  refused 
leave  by  the  Company  to  import  hemp 
Irom  India  on  his  own  account,  and  in  his 
own  ships.  They  assigned  no  reason,  but 
that  it  might  injure  or  ruin  him.  But  thlf 
was  no  argument.  He  complained  of  the 
delays  experienced  by  merchants  at  all 
concerned  with  the  East  India  Compan3c» 
particularly  when  applying  for  licences, 
and  wished  to  know  how  the  circuitons 
intercourse  was  to  be  arranged. 

Lord  Caulercagh  repeated  what  he  had 
stated  in  his  opening  speech,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  government  to  reserve  the 
question  on  the  circuitous  trade  for  after 
consideration.  It  was  their  wish  to  give 
it  a  liberal  latitude,  and  so  to  manage  it,  as 
to  enable  the  merchants  to  meet  every 
market  on  fair  terms.  With  respect  to 
the  delays  complained  of  respecting  li- 
cences, he  apprehended  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  reducing  the  period  within 
which  they  were  to  be  granted,  afler  ap- 
plication was  made,  from  a  month  to  14 
days.  The  latter  period,  he  thought, 
would  give  sufficient  time  to  the  directora 
to  consider  of  anj  application  they  might 
receive. 

Mr.  Charks  Grant,  sen.  supported  the 
statements  which  he  had  formerly  made, 
by  ample  and  ingenious  calculations, 
which  tended  to  show  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  India  in  manu- 
factures and  agriculture,  under  the  excel- 
lent management  of  the  Company.  The 
natives  had  been  represented  as  bad  agri- 
culturists, living  in  miserable  hovels,  des- 
titute of  furniture,  sufiering  oftentimes  for 
wantof  provirions,  and  altogether  wretched 
in  their  appearance.  These  misfortunes, 
however,  were  not  attributable  to  the  mis- 
management of  the  Company.  The  peo* 
pfe,  in  their  habits  and  dispositions,  were 
nncbangeable,  and  under  the  dominion  of 
their  princes  they  continued  for  many  cen- 
turies, in  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds  ia 
strict  conformity  to  the  modes  of  their 
ancestors,  son  succeeding  sirs,  and  century 
succeeding  century,  without  suffering  any 
alteration  in  their  mode  of  agricul- 
ture. But  the  difference  was  remark- 
able wherever  the  Company  had  the 
influence  to  introduce  a  better  system 
of  husbandry ;  for  the  very  worst*  form 
in  which  the  Company's  government  had 
ever  appealed,  was  infioitsly  superior  t^ 
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that  of  the  natives.  The  face  of  the 
country  was  immediately  changed^  the  na* 
tives  exerted  tbemseWes  with  much  ass* 
duity,  under  the  direction  of  Europeans, 
and  wheat,  barley f  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  &c 
were  every  where  abundant.  The  tax 
paid  on  the  produce  of  the  land  was  one- 
third  of  its  amount^  but  this  was  the  prin- 
cipal tax,  while  in  England  the  amount  of 
the  lSL^eA  was  supposed  to  be  50  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  income  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  gentleman  contended,  that  the 
change  of  system  would  be  injurious  to 
the  government  of  the  Company  in  India, 
and  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  this 
country. 

• '  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
tended, that  the  measure  proposed  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  admitting  strangers 
into  India.  The  question  for  discussion 
wa«,  in  fact,  very  narrow,  though  the  ad* 
vocates  of  ilie  Company  had  endeavoured 
to  put  it  on  a  broad  ground.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Company  and  the  go- 
vernment, was  merely  that  the  Company 
did  not  wish  the  extension  of  imports  to 
the  out- ports  of  the  united  kingdom.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  any  danger  of 
an  influx  of  strangers  into  India,  would 
arise  from  vessels  sailing  from  this  king- 
dom, not  from  their  returning  hither. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  .then  contended, 
that  an  increase  of  the  exports  to  India 
might  hereafter  take  place,  from  the  vast 
increase  which  had  actually  happened  on 
some  articles.  The  export  of  cotton 
l^oods  to  that  country,  had  for  some  time 

-  increased  two-fold  in  every  five  years,  in 
geometrical  progression.  This  was  in  an 
article,  too,  which  had  been  considered  to 
be  one  in  which  the  Indian  manufactures 
were  unrivalled.  Leather,  woollen  goods, 
and  other  articles,  had  increased  greatly, 
though  not  in  the  same  enormous  propor- 
tion.     The  pro6t  accruing  to  the  Com- 

.  pany  from  the  Indian  trade  was,  if  any 
thing,  too  inconsiderable  to  form  any  sup- 
port to  their  government.  By  one  calcu- 
lation it  was  made  to  amount  to  two 
millions,  since  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
in  1793,  but  it  was  found  that  the  interest 
had  been  forgotten.  This  formed  a  de- 
duction of  about  1,400,000/.,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  it  «^a8  to  be  considered  that 
the  iatert:st  was  ot'ten  for  two  years,  and 
at  the  Icjdian  rate.  Thus,  as  the  charge 
amounted  to  1 ,400.000/.  under  a  Calcula- 
tion at  5  per  cent,  and  for  one  year  on 
each  investment,  the  real  amount  must 
have  been  much  greater.     The  directors^ 
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being  thus  deprived  of  nothing  valoable, 
and  having  secured  to  them  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  noble  empire  and  a  most  Talo- 
able  branch  of  trade,  namely,  that  to 
China,  could  not  with  propriety  be  dissa- 
tisfied. The  measure  proposed  to  be 
adopted  would  not  tend  to  make  the 
Company  abandon  their  trade  ;  the  traffic 
of  China  was  reserved  for  them  exclu- 
sively, knd  they  would  find  that  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  private  traders  to  the  ex- 
tent proposed  would  not  discourage  the 
trade  which  •  they  at  present  enjoyed. 
The  Resolutions  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee were  founded  on  sound  legistacive 
principles,  and  intended  for  the  welfare 
of  England  and  those  extensive  districtt 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Coaapany. 
The  purposes  of  the  measure  were  to  re- 
gulate the  introduction  of  Europeans  into 
India,,  to  maintain  the  present  happing 
of  the  people,  and  promote  the  future;  to 
cherish  the  manufactnrea  at  home,  by  per- 
mitting the  importation  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials from  India,  to  encourage  the  people 
of  India  by  the  exportation  of  British  ma- 
nufactures in  their  industrious  habits;  and 
on  the  whole  to  promote  civilization,  en- 
large trade,  and  increase  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Graai,  sen.  maintained  the  acco- 
racy  of  his  former  statements,  to  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not  en- 
tirely agree. 

Mr.  Forbee  spoke  at  length  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
in  favour  of  opening  the  trade ;  contending 
that  the  consumption  of  English  manufac- 
tures, particularly  place  goods,  had  moch 
increased  within  the  last  20  years,  and 
could  be  still  increased  in  a  very  great 
degree.  He  maintained,  that  the  trade 
of  India  could  be  made  advantageous  to 
the  private  trader  as  well  as  to  the  Com- 
pany, who  could  make  their  remittances 
through  them,  with  advantage. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  all  along  main- 
tained that  principle,  and  contended 
strongly,  that  the  Company  ought,  in  re- 
gard to  their  own  interest,  and  to  those  of 
the  public,  fairly  to  abandon  the  trade  to 
India,  by  which  they  were  losers,  which 
was  obnoxious,  and  supposed  to  be  injo* 
rious  to  others,  in  order  to  limit  their  at* 
tention  to  their  trade  to  China,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  those  political  functions  they 
bad  hitherto  filled  with  sp  much  credit  to 
themselves,  and  so  much  advantage  to 
the  country.  He  had  completely  made 
up  his  minci,  that  the  new  plan  was  wise, 
practicable,  and  necessary. 
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Mr.  Graa^p  ten.  dettred  that  the  Coart 
of  Directors  might  ha?e  the  iatentions  of 
goTernment  in  writing,  in  order  to  take 
them  into  consideration,  as  this  placed  the 
question  tn  a  new  light;  but 

Lord  Castknagh  declined  the  proposi* 
tion,  as  the  views  of  government  had  al* 
ready  been  completely  explained  last 
Monday,  in  a  conterence  which  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control 
and  himself  had  with  the  chairman  and 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Coart  of  Direc- 
tors. 

Mr.  CavMg9  at  that  late  hour,  and  con- 
sidering  that  many  other    opportunities 
would  offer    for  debating   the    different 
branches  of  the  question*  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   He  then,  shortly  replied  to  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  advocates  for 
the   cause    of  the    Company.    He  was 
anxious  that  the  House  should  come  to  a 
vote  upon  the  question  before  them,  and 
that  the  whole  subject  should,  if  possible, 
be    decided    during    that   session.      He 
thought  that  delay  was  to  be  deprecated 
by  all  parties,  but  more  especially  by  the 
East  India  Company.    He  defended  the 
proposed  system,  against  the  two  principal 
arguments  that  had  been  advanced  against 
it :  first,  that  it  would  produce  no  benefit 
to  the  private  merchant;  and -next,  that 
government,    while    they    pretended    to 
throw  the  trade  open,  had  imposed  restric- 
tions which  defeated  the  object.    He  re- 
peated that  he  was  particularly  anxious 
the  Resolutions  should  be  voted  that  night, 
because,  if  the  business  were  left  over  till 
next  session,  should  peace  be  concluded 
wiih  America,  or  any  other  power,  it 
would  entirely  alter  the  features  of  the 
case. 

Sir  J.  2Vac!p0n  said,  that  if  peace  with 
America,  or  any  other  power,  would 
change  the  features  of  the  case,  it  was  an 
argument  against  granting  any  charter  to 
the  Company;  because,  by  granting  a 
charter,  the  discretion  of  parliament  would 
be  tied  up  for  a  certain  period.  He  ob- 
served on  the  inconsistency  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  as  well  as  all  those  who 
*opported  half  measures  like  the  present, 
^hen  their  arguments  necessarily  went  to 
the  cofflplote  abolition  of  the  monopoly. 

Mr*  fbaaoniy  rose  and  said,  that  tie  con- 
iidered  the  Resolutions  now  before  the 
^Qmittee  of  such  imporUnce  that  he 
should  uke  an  opportunity,  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, to  move  an  amendment,  that  the 
<^baner  of  the  East  India  Company,  even 


in  its  limited  form,  should  only  be  renew- 
ed for  seven  years ;  if  he  should  fail  in 
this  attempt  he  should  divide  the  House 
upon  the  question  that  the  period  be  ten 
years,  and  if  still  unsuccessful,  he  should 
endeavour  to  postpone  the  whole  of  this 
important  subject  until  next  session. 

Strangers  were  ordered  then  to  with- 
draw for  a  division,  but 

Mr.  Tierney  rose  and  observed,  that  he 
should  not 'think  it  necessary  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  now  upon  the  ques- 
tion before;  it,  but  should  reserre  himself 
until  the  Report  was  brought  up,  when  he 
would  propose  an  amendment. 

Lord  CoMtlatagh  begged  to  be  informed 
generally  what  was  the  nature  of  the* 
amendment  to  be  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Tknii^  replied,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  pledge  himself  as  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  he  should  adopt,  but  as  at  pre- 
sent advised,  he  should  move  several  de- 
claratory Resolutions  upon  topics  not  dis- 
puted—such as  the  excellent  political  ad- 
ministration of  the  aflairs  of  India  by  the 
Company.  He  should  then  suggest  other 
amendments  to  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  alter  en- 
tirely the  system  he  had  laid  before  the 
House,  and  to  renew,  nearly  in  its  old  form, 
the  charter  o^  the  Company.  He  also 
gave  some  explanation  of  a  point  upon 
which  he  had  last  night  been  miscon- 
ceived. 

The  question  upon  the  third  Resolution 
was  then  pot  and  carried  in  the  affirmative 
without  a  division. 

Mr.  iMMngUm,  the  chairman,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  remaining  Resolutions; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  which  were  agreed 
to  with  a  slight  verbal  amendment  When 
he  arrived  at  that  which  respected  the  li- 
cences to  be  given  to  private  ships  by  the 
Board  of  Controul, 

Mr.  Canmng  expressed  his  intention,  on 
the  bringing  up  of  the  Report,  to  move  an 
amendment,  to  provide  more  effectually 
that  no  licences  should  be  granted  from 
motives  of  personal  favour,  and  to  place 
the  whole  upon  a  general  system.  With 
regard  to  the  wording  of  the  licence,  he 
should  also  have  several  suggestions  to 
make. 

Lord  Camkreagh  agreed  that  some  alte- 
rations In  the  form  of  the  licence,  as  well 
as  of  the  plan,  might  be  desirable ;  he  aU 
lowed  that  the  licensing  system  was  bad, 
but  in  some  cases  unavoidable. 

After  some  further  conversation,  in 
which    Messrs.    Tierney,    Canning,   C. 
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Grant,  and  Robinson  took  a  part,  the  se- 
Teral  provisoes  connected  with  this  Reso- 
lution were  agreed  to.        -  ^ 

Mr.  Tkmey  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr. 
Ponsonby  would  fix  the  time  when  he 
meant,  as  he  proposed,  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  the  propriety  of  post- 
poning the  further  consideration  of  this 
measure  until  next  session,  but  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby reserved  the  decision  of  this  point. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  13th  Hesolu- 
tion,  which  relates  to  the  introduction  of 
missionaries  into  India, 

Mr.  Forbes  forcibly  felt  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  this  Resolution,  convinced  as  he 
was  that  iu  adoption  would  lead  to  the 
loss  of  India  to  this  country. 

Lord  Caukreagh  wished  merely  for  the 
present  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution 
pro  forma.  At  the  same  time  he  most  ex- 
press his  hope,  as  he  beforementioned, 
that  this  question  should  not  be  discussed 
in  that  House,  such  discussion  being  too 
likely  to  produce  mischief  in  India. 

Mr.  Whitbread  ridiculed  the  idea  of  de- 
precating discussion  upon  this  or  any  other 
Suestion  which  the  House  was  required  to 
ecide. 

Mr.  PoMonby  followed  on  the  same  side, 
conceiving  it  a  most  singular  case,  that 
while  the  carrying  of  the  measure  was  to 
produce  no  evil,  to.  talk  of  it  would  be 
ruin. 

This  Resolution,  and  the  1 4th  also, 
were  agreed  to.  The  House  being  re- 
sumed,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was 
ordered  to  be  now  received. 

, Resolutions  respecting  the  Affairs 
OF  the  East  India  Company.]  Mr.  Lnsh- 
ington  accordingly  reporteq  from  the 
Committee,  the  following  Resolutions : 

1.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient,  that 
all  the  privileges,  authorities,  and  immu- 
nities, granted  to  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  by 
virtue  of  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament 
now  in  force,  and  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  clauses,  affecting  the  same,  shall  con- 
tinue and  be  in  force  for  a  time  to  be  li- 
mited, except  as  far  as  the  same  may  here- 
inafter be  modified  and  repealed. 

2.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  the  existing  re« 
■traints  respecting  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  China,  shall  be  continued, 
and  that  the  exclusive  trade  in  tea  shall 
be  preserved  to  the  said  Company,  for  a 
time  to  be  limited. 
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3.  "  Resolved,  That  it  it  the  opinion  sf 
this  Committee,  that,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions contained  jn  the  preceding  Resolo- 
tion,  it  shall  be  lawfal  for  any  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  to  export  any  goods,  warn, 
or  merchandize,  which  can  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  legally  exported  from  sdj 
port  in  the  United  kingdom  to  any  port 
within  the  limits  of  the  charter  of  the  f  aid 
Company,  as  hereinafter  provided:  and 
that  all  ships  navigated  according  to  law, 
proceeding  from  any  port  within  the  li* 
mits  of  the  Company's  charter,  and  being 
provided  with  regular  manifests  from  tbc 
last  port  of  clearance,  ahall  respectively 
be  permitted  to  import  amy  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  the  product  and  maoo- 
facture  of  any  countries  within  the  said 
limits,  into  any  ports  in  the  United  King- 
dom  which  may  be  provided  with  ware- 
houses, together  with  wet  docks  or  basins, 
or  such  other  securities  as  shall,  in  tbe 
judgment  of  the  Commissioners  of  tbe 
Treasury  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively, be  fit  and  proper  for  tbe  depo- 
sit  and  safe  custody  of  all  such  goodi, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  aa  well  as  for 
the  collection  of  all  duties  payable  there- 
and  shall  have  been  ao  declared  by 


on, 


the  orders  of  his  Majesty  in  council  ia 
Great  Britain,  or  by  the  order  of  the  I/>rd 
Lieutenant  in  council  in  Ireland  :  Provided 
always,  that  copies  of  all  auch  orders  in 
council  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  the  session  next  ensuing' 

"  Provided  also.  That  no  ship  or  vessel 
of  less  than  350  tons,  registered  measure* 
ment,  shall  be  permitted  to  clear  out  fiDffl 
any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  foi'  apy 
port  or  place  within  the  limits  a&resaid, 
or  be  admitted  to  entry  in  any  port  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom,  from  any  place  withia 
those  limits. 

"  Provided  also.  That  no  ship  or  vessel 
shall  proceed  to  any  place  within  the  if- 
mits  of  the  Company  s  charter  without  a 
licence  to  be  granted  for  that  purpose ; 
and  that  no  ship  or  vessel  cleariflg  oot 
from  any  port  within  the  United  King- 
dom,  shall  proceed  to  any  port  or  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  charter, 
and  under  the  government*  of  the  said 
Company,  except  to  one  of  their  pnoci* 
pal  settlemenU  of  Fort  William,  Fort  \s^ 
George,  Bombay,  and^rince  of  Wales's 
Island,  and  that  every  ship  so  proceeding 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  licence  for  thst 
purpose  from  the  Court  of  DirectorSi 

"  Provided  always.  That  nothing  here- 
in contained  shall  be  construed  to  pievcot 
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any  ship  or  Tctiel  from  proceedine  to  any 
place  within  the  limits  aforesaicH  under 
ibe  especial  aothority  of  the  Commis* 
sioners  for  the  Afiairs  of  India ;  but  that 
all  applications  for  licences  to  proceed  to 
any  place,  not  being  one  of  the  principal 
settlements  of  the  said  Company,  shall  be 
made  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  shall, 
within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  there* 
of,  transmit  the  same  to  the  Coipmissioners 
for  the  Afiairs  of  India,  with  any  repre* 
sentation  which  the  said  court  may  think 
proper  to  make,  upon  the  subject  of  such 
application;  and  that  the  said  court,  if 
directed  so  to  do  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India,  shall  issue  their  licence 
or  licences  accordingly. 

**  Provided  also.  That  no  ship  shall  be 
permitted  to  clear  out  from  any  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  India,  unless  at- 
tested lists  in  duplicate  shall  have  been 
delirered  to  the  principal  officer  of  the 
cuiitoms  at  the  port  of  clearance,  specify- 
ing the  number  and  deKription  of  all  per- 
sons embarked  on  board  of  the  said  ship, 
and  all  arms  laden  therein ;  and  that  ail 
persons  proceeding  upon  such  ships  shall, 
apon  their  arriral  in  India,  be  subject  to 
all  the  existing  regulations  of  the  local 
gOTernments,  and  to  all  other  rules  and 
regulations  that  may  hereafter  be  esta- 
blished«  with  regard  to  the  European  sub* 
jects  of  his  Majesty,  resident  in  India. 

'*  Provided  also.  That  upon  any  appli* 
cation  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  person  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding to  India*  the  Court  of  Directors 
(unless  they  shall  think  fit  to  grant  a  li- 
ceoce  for  that  purpose),  shall  transmit 
every  such  application,  within  the  term  of 
one  month  from  the  delivery  thereof,  to 
the  Commissidners  for  the  Affairs  of  India, 
who,  if  they  shall  see  no  objection  there- 
to, may,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  direct  that   such   person  or  persons 
•hottld,  at  the  special  charge  of  him  or 
tbem,  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  India, 
^  that  any  such  person  or  persons  so 
desiring  to  proceed,   shall  be  furnished 
^ith  a  certificate  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
^cording  to  such  form  as  shall  he  pre- 
•cribed  by  the  said  commissioners,  signi- 
^yii^g  that  snch  person  or  persons  have  so 
proceeded  with  the  cognizance  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  said  Court  of  Directors, 
«Qd  that  all  snch  certificates  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  governments  in  India  as 
tuutling  soch  persons,  while  they  shall 
properly  conduct  themselves,  to  counte- 
.  u«Qce  and  protection  in  their  several  pur- 
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suits;  subject  to  all  such  provisions  and 
restrictions  as  now  are  in  force,  or  may 
hereafler  be  judged  necessary  with  regard 
to  persons  residing  in  India ;  provided  al- 
ways,  that  the  said  court  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  offer  such  representations  to  the  said 
commissioners,  respecting  persons  so  ap- 
plying for  permission  to  reside  in  India, 
as  they  may  at  any  time  think  proper. 

"  Provided  also,  Thar  no  such  ship 
which  shall  have  proceeded  as  aforesaio, 
shall  be  admitted  to  entry  in  any  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  without  a  regular 
manifest,  duly  certified,  according  to  such 
regulations  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted* 

**  Provided  also.  That  no  article  manu- 
factured of  silk,  hair,  or  cotton  wool,  or 
any  mixture  thereof,  shall  be  entered  or 
taken  out  of  any  warehouse,  except  for 
exportation,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  and 
deposited  in  the  warehouses  of  the  said 
United  Company,  and  that  all  such  arti- 
cles shall  by  them  be  exposed  to  public 
sale  by  auction,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
duties  payable  thereupon ;  and  in  ail  other 
ports,  as  well  as  the  port  of  London,  such 
articles,  when  entered  and  taken  oat  for 
exportation,  shall  be  charged  according  to 
their  value,  under  the  regulations  legally 
applicable  in  other  cases  to  duties  payable 
ad  valorem. 

"  Provided  also.  That  on  the  return  of 
every  ship  from  Indian  lists  of  her  crew, 
specifying  the  number  and  description  of 
all  persons  embarked  on  board  the  said 
ship,  and  all  arms  laden  therein,  shall  be 
delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  customs  at 
the  first  port  at  which  she  shall  arrive,  and 
shall  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  according  to  and  subject  to 
such  provisions  as  may  be  made,  with  n 
view  to  the  discovery  of  any  British  sob* 
ject  who  may  have  gone  to  or  remained 
in  India  contrary  to  law. 

4.  ''  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  as  long  as  the  go- 
vernment of  India  shall  be  administered 
under  the  authority  of  the  said  Company^ 
according  to  the  provisions,  limitations^ 
and  regulations  hereafter  to  be  enacted, 
the  rents,  revenues,  and  profits  arising 
from  the  territorial  acquisitions  in  India, 
shall,  after  defraying  the  expences  of  col- 
lecting the  same,  with  the  several  chargea 
and  stipulated  payments  ,to  which  the  re» 
venues  are  subject,  be  applied  and  dit- 
poited  of  according  to  the  following  order 
of  preference  :— 

"  In  the  first  place,  in  defraying  all  tho 
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charges  and  expencet  of  raising  and  main* 
taining  .the  forces*  as  well  European  as 
native,  ariiliery  and  marine,  on  the  esta- 
blishments in  India,  and  of  maintaining 
the  forts  and  garrisons  there,  and  provid* 
ing  warlike  and  naval  stores.— 2dly,  In 
the  payment  of  the  interest  accraing  on 
the  debts  owing,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  incarred  by  the  said  Company  in  India. 
— Sdly,  la  defraying  the  civil  and  com- 
mercial establishments  at  the  several  set- 
tlements there.— 4thly,  That  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  any  sarpfus  that  may  remain 
of  the  above  described  rents,  revenues, 
and  profits,  after  providing  for  the  several 
appropriations,  and  defraying  the  several 
charges  before-mentioned,  shall  be  -ap- 
plied to  the  provision  of  the  Company's 
investment  in  India,  in  remittances  to 
China  for  the  provision  of  investments 
there,  or  towards  the  liquidation  of  debts 
in  India,  or  such  other  purposes  as  the 
Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Board  of  Commissionen,  shall  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

''  Provided  always,  that  the  appropria- 
tion aforesaid,  shall  not  extend,  or  be  con- 
strued to  extend,  to  prejudice  or  affect  the 
undoubted  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  and  over  the  said  territorial  ac- 
quisitions, nor  to  preclude  the  said  United 
Company  from  the  enjoyment  of,  or  claim 
to  any  rights  of  property  they  now  have, 
or  to  which  they  may  hereafter  be  enti- 
tled, within  the  territories  aforesaid. 

5.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  the  receipts  into  the 
Company's  treasury  in  England,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  their  goods,  and 
iroai  the  profits  arising  from  private  and 
privileged  trade,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
shall  be  applied  and  disposed  of  as  fol- 
lows:—First,  in  payment  of  bills  of  ex- 
change already  accepted  by  the  Com- 
pany>,  as  the  same  shall  become  due. — 
2dly,  For  the  current  payment  of  debts 
(the  principal  of  the  bond  debt  in  Eng- 
land always  excepted)  as  well  as  interest, 
and  the  commercial  charges  and  expences 
of  the  said  Company— 3d ly.  In  pajrment 
of  a  dividend  of  ten  pounds  per  cent,  on 
the  present,  or  any  future  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  said  Company  ;  also 
in  the  payment  of  a  further  dividend  of 
ten  shillings  per  cent,  upon  such  capital 
stock,  after  the  separate  fund  upon  which 
the  same  was  originally  charged  by  the 
12'Uh  clause  of  the  SSdf  Geo.  3,  cap.  52, 
■hail  have  been  exhausted;  the  said  pay- 
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mentfr  respectively  to  be  made  half-yearly. 
*-4thly.  In  the  reduction  of  the  princijul 
of  the  debt  in  India,  or  of  the  bond  debt 
at  home,  as  the  Court  of  Directors,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

6.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  wheo  the  principal 
of  the  debt,  bearing  interest  in  India, shall 
have  been  reduced  to  the  sam  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling,  calculated  at  the 
exchange  of  2«.  the  Bengal  current  rupee; 
8«.  the  Madras  pagoda ;  and   2s.  Sd,  die 
Bombay  rupee,  and  the  bonded  debt  in 
England  shall  have  been  reduced  to  the 
sum  of  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling; 
then  and  thereafter  the  surplus  proceed! 
which  shall  be  found  to  arise  from  the  re- 
venues of  India,  and  the  profits  upon  the 
trade,  after  providing  for  the  paymeots 
aforesaid,  shall  be  applied   to  the  more 
speedy  repayment  of  the  capital  of  any 
public  funds  or  securities  which  have  beeo, 
or  may  be  created  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Company,  the    charges  of   which  bare 
been,  or  may  be  directed  to  he  borne  by 
the  said  Company,  in  virtue  of  any  act  or 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  that  any  further 
surplus  that  may  arise  shall  be  set  apart, 
and  from  time  to  time  paid  into  the  re* 
ceipt  of  his  Majesty's  exchequer,  to  be 
applied  as  parliament  shall  direct,  witboot 
any  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  Company, 
in  respect  or  for  the  use  thereof,  butnevep 
theless  to  be  considered  and  declared  sf 
an  effectual  security  to  the  said  Company, 
for  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Company, 
and  for  the  dividend  of  10{  per  cent,  per 
annum,  in  respect  thereof,  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  twelve  millions  of  pomiSt 
sterling ;  and  that  of  the  excess  of  luch 
payments,  if  any,  beyond  the  said  amoaot 
of  twelve  millions,  one  sixth  part  sfaslli 
from  time  to  time,  be  reserved  and  re* 
taincd  by  the  said  Company  for  their  own 
use  and  benefit,  and  the  remaining  five- 
sixths  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  the 
property  of  the  public,  and  at  the  dis* 
po^al  of  parliament. 

««  Provided  also,  that  if  the  Company'* 
debts  in  India,  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  reduced  to  10,000,000/.  sterliogf  shsll 
be  again  increased  beyond  the  amount,  or 
if  their  bond  debt  in  England,  after  the 
$ame  shall  hafebeen  reduced  to  S,O0O,000t 

shall  be  again  increased  beyond  that  sufOi 
then,  and  so  often  as  either  of  these  ciu^| 
<thali  happen,  the  surplus  proceedi  shs|| 
be  appropriated  to  the  reduction  of  >o<|^ 
new  debts  respectivelyi  until  the  debu  iB 
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tndiashall  betgain  reduced  to  10,000,000/. 
iterliogy  and  (he  bond  debt  in  England  to 
3,000,0001.  sterling. 

7.  "  ResoWed,  That  it  it  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  the  said  Company 
ihall  direct  and  order  their  books  of  ac- 
count, at  their  several  presidencies  and 
letllementa  in  India,  at  their  factory  in 
China,  at  the  island  of  Saint  Helena,  or 
elsewhere,  and  also  in  England,  to  be  so 
kepi  and  arranged,  as  that  the  same  shall 
contain  and  exnibit  the  receipts,  disborse- 
ments,  debts,  and  assets  appertaining  to, 
or  connected  with,  the  territorial,  politi- 
cal, and  commercial  branches  of  their  af- 
fairs ;  and  that  the  same  shall  be  made  up 
in  such  manner,  that  the  said  books  shall 
contain  and  exhibit  the  accounts  of  the 
territorial  and  political  departments  sepa- 
rately and  distinctly  from  such  as  apper- 
tain to,  or  are  connected  with,  the  com- 
mercial branch  of  their  affairs;  and  that 
the  arrangement  of  accounts  so  to  be 
made  shall  be  submitted  to  the  approba- 
tion and  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  the  Affairs  of  India. 

8.  '*  Reaolred,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  that 
ships  built  within  the  British  territories  in 
the   East  Indies,  and  employed  in  the 
commerce  between  India  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  sboald,  during  the  present  war, 
tod  for  eighteen  months  after  the  conclu- 
sioD  thereof,  be  permitted  to  import  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  any  countries  within 
the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter,  except  as  aforesaid,  or  to  export 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  nrom 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies,  or  to  any  of  the 
places  within  the  said  limits,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ships  British-built,  and  duly 
registered  as  such;   and  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  above-mentioned, 
the  said  India-built  ships  should  be  liable 
to  wch  other  prorisions  as  parliament  may 
from  time  to  time  enact,  for  the  further 
mcrease  and  encouragement  of  shipping 
%nd  oaYigation ;  and  that  effectual  provi- 
uon  should  be  made,  at  the  charge  of  the 
owners  and  commanders  of  such  ships, 
^r  the  maintenance,  while  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  the  Asiatic  sailors  employed 
in  the  navigation,  and  for  the  return  of 
Mch  sailors  to  their  native  country. 

P'  *'  Besolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 

«»•  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  to 

*«ke  provision  for  further  limiting  the 

^''ilXof  gratuities  and  pensions  to  of- 
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ficers,  civil  and  military,  or  increasing 
the  same,  or  creating  any  new  establish- 
ments at  home,  in  such  manner  as  may 
effectually  protect  the  funds  of  the  said 
Company. 

10.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  all  vacancies  hap- 
pening in  the  office  of  governor  general 
of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  or  of  goveri^or 
of  either  of  the  Company's  presidencies  or 
settlements  of  Fort  St.  George  or  Bombay, 
or  of  governor  of  the  forts  and  garrisons 
of  Fort  William,^Fort  St.  George,  or  Bom- 
bay, or  of  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  in  India,  or  of  any  provincial  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  there,  shall 
continue  to  be  filled  up  and  supplied  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  said  United 
Company,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  ap- 
probation of  his  Majesty,  to  be  signified 
m  writing  under  his  royal  sign  manual, 
countersigned  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India. 

11.  '^  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  the  number  of  his 
Majesty's  troops  in  India  to  be  in  future 
maintained  by  the  said  Company,  be  li- 
mited ;  and  that  any  augmentation  of 
force  exceeding  the  number  so  to  be  li- 
mited shall,  unless  employed  at  jlhe  ex- 
press requisition  of  the  said  Company,  be 
at  the  public  charge. 

12.  <<  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  that 
the  Church  establishment  in  the  British 
territories  in  the  East  Indies  should  be 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Bishop  and  three  Archdeacons,  and  that 
adequate  provision  should  be  made,  from 
the  territorial  revenues  of  India,  for  their 
maintenance. 

1 3.  «'  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  promote  the  interest  and  hap^ 
piness  of  the  native  inhabitanu  of  the 
British  dominions  in  India,  and  that  such, 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  may 
tend  to  the  introduction  among  them  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  of  religious  and 
moral  improvement.  That,  in  tlie  fur* 
therance  of  the  above  objects,  sufficient 
facilities  shall  he  aff*orded  by  law,  to  per- 
sons desirous  of  going  to,  and  remaining 
in  India  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
those  benevolent  designs. 

«'  Provided  always,  that  the  authority 
of  the  local  govern tnents  respecting  the 
intercourse  of  Eur^  i^ans  with  the  interior, 
of  the  country,  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
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prinoiplea  of  the  British  government,  on 
which  the  oatives  of  India  have  hitherto 
relied  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  reti- 
gion,  be  inviolably  maintained. 

14*.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient, 
that  the  statutes  and  regulations  framed^ 
or  to  be  framed  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
for  the  good  goverment  of  the  college 
established  by  the  East  India  Company, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  of  the  mi- 
litary seminary  of  the  said  Company,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  as .  well  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  offices  connected  therewith, 
or  the  appointment  of  persons  to  fill  sach 
offices,  be  subject  to  the  controul  and  re- 
cti ation  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Af- 
nirs  of  India;  and  that  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India,  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  issuing  or  sending  orders  or 
instructions  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  being  transmitted  to 
India,  respecting  the  rules  and  regulations 
slnd  estabiishments  of  the  respective  col- 
lefgtB  at  Calcutta  and  Fort  St.  George,  or 
mny  other  seminaries  which  may  be  here* 
mftier  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  local  ffOTernments. 

**  ProTided  always,  that  no  writer  shall 
be  appointed  into  the  setrvice  of  the  said 
Company  at  any  of  the  presidencies  of 
Fort  William,  Fort  St.  Geor|;e,  and  Bom* 
l>ay»  who  shall  not  have  received  a  course 
of  instmctioa  at  the  said  coUece  of  Herl- 
Ibit!/' 

Ordered,  That  the  Seport  be  taken  into 
Ihrtiier  oonsideratkm  npoa  tnimy. 
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Ai%»J«ieil.  • 

TaEATT  WITH  6WBDI11.3  The  Birl  of 
iMcrpooi  said,  he  presented,  by  order  of 
hit  royal  hlgnesss  the  Prince  Segenti  a 
copy  of  theTreaty  of  Concert  and  Sobsidy 
between  this  country  and  Sweden;  and 
he  proposed  that  the  mmt  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Wednesday, 
for  which  day  he  should  now  move  that 
the  Lenis  be  sumraoaed. 

The  £arl  of  Lamderdde  perceived  that 
■Kich  ieconrenicnce  would  attend  the  dis- 
ctMsion  on  this  subject  being  fixed  for 
Wednesday.  Several  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  extreosely  inconvenient  to  him- 
•eif,  and  be  was  certain  it  would  be 
Cf uallj  iacoavenient   for   sef«ral  other 


noble  lords.  He  had  anatber  objection  I 
to  Wednesday,  because  it  was  a  day  never 
appropriated  to  such  verf  important  soti* 
jeets  as  that  of  this  Treaty  with  Sweden ; 
and  it  was  also  a  day,  which,  by  ttieir  late 
regulations^  was  to  be  considered  frtt 
from  subsequent  debate.  For  these  re^ 
sons,  he  trusted  the  noble  eari  would  bare 
no  objection  that  Thursday  might  be  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Eari  of  Lmrpooi  had  np  ofajcctioD. 

The  copy  of  the  Treaty  was  laid  on  the 
tabled  audit  was  ordered  that  the  Lords 
be  summoned  for  Thursday. 

Ventilation  or  tbb  Hovsb.]       Hm 
Earl  of  Ddmky  considered  it  bis  duty  to 
call  their  lordships' attention  io  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  great  incon- 
venience which  consequently  arose  oo  any 
night  when  the  House  was  crowded  on 
account  of  a  debate.     This  subject  had 
been  several  times  under  consideration, 
and  had  particularly  been  attended  to  by 
an  individual    (sir  H.  Davy)  wboaa  all 
their  lordships  could  fliol  too  much  aduaire 
for  those  scientific  talents  which  he  pos- 
sessed.   Still  he  (lord  D.)  bad  made  more 
enquiries  with  respect  to  a  better  mode  af 
ventilation  than  the  present,  and    from 
the  information  he  had  received,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  considerable  impraveaent might 
be  made.     He    believed  that  the  iHMef 
which  had  been  made  in  the  floor  were 
very  wisely  contrived  for  the  purpose,  if 
they  had  not  been  made  ha  iaqwoper 
places,  and  perhaps  there  wasiEilso  an  im- 
propriety, in  admitting  by  that  mode,  sach 
a  quantity  of  hot  air.     For  the  present  be 
should  make  no  motion  on  the  sabject, 
but  would  recommend  that  the  ire*  place, 
contrived  orer  the  House^  should,  on  the 
next  night  of  debate,  hafe  a  large  fire  in 
it,  and  then  they  would  have  an  opporto* 
nity  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would  an- 
swer the  purpose  for  which  it  was  planned, 
namely,  that  of  causing  a  draught  of  ahr  in 
the  House  through  the  ventilatora  at  the 
top,  and  thus  rendering  a  fresh  circulatioa 
of  air  through  the  bniraing.    Fram  the  ef^ 
feet,  it  would  be  seen,  whether  it  migbt 
not  be  prudent  to  have  more  firm  of  that 
description,  and  whether  holes  fev  the  ad- 
mission of  air  might  not  be  made  Father  in 
the  walls  than  in  their  present  situation. 
The  noble  earl  made  no  motion  on  the 
subjeet ;    but  it  was  intimated  firom  ihs 
House  that  this  axperiment  mighc  ba 
made. 
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Friday,  Junt  IK 

Tksait  with  SwBPBK.l  Lord  Cattle- 
eagh  preiented  lo  the  Houiej  by  com* 
nand  of  the  Priace  KegeDk,  a  copy  of  the 

Treaty  op  Concsbt  and  Subsidy  bb-* 
TWEBN  HIS  Britannic  Majesty  and 
THC  King  op  Sweden  ;  Signed  ai 
Siackkoim,  March  3,  1815. 

Li  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undi- 
vided Trinity. 

HiB  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdon    of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
and  hit  Majesty  the  King   of  Sweden^ 
eqoaliy  animated  with  the  desire  of  draw- 
ing closer  ibe  ties  of  friendship  and  good 
imelligeoce   which  so  happily  subsist  be- 
tween them,   and    penetrated  with    the 
urgent  Decessity  of  establishing  with  each 
other  a  close  concert  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  of  the  North,  and  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  so  much  wished 
for  epocba  of  a  general  peace,  hare  agreed 
to  provide  for  this  twofold  object  by  the 
present  Treaty.     For  this  purpose  they 
have  chosen  for  their    plenipotentiaries, 
namely,  hie   royal   highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  honour- 
able Alexander   Hope,   major-general  of 
his  Majesty's  armies ;  and  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, esq,  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  to  bis  Majesty  the 
King  of  Siveden;    and  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  Lawrence  count  d'£n* 
gestrom,  one  of  the  h>rds  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  minister  of  state  and  for  foreign 
affairs,    chancellor  of   the   university  of 
Land,  knight  commander  of  the  king's  or- 
ders, knight  of  the  royal  Order  of  Charles 
XIII,  Great  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
of  France ;  and  Gustaviis  baron  de  Wet- 
terstedt,  chancellor   of  the  court,  com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Polar  SUr,  and 
one  of  the  eighteen  of  the  Swedish  Aca- 
dciny;    who,   aAer    having   exchanged 
tbeir   respective   full   powers,    found   in 
food  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
wllowioa  Articles  :— 

Aet.  L  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Swo- 
llen engages  to  employ  a  corps  of  not  less 
than  30.000  men,  in  a  direct  operation 
opon  the  continent  against  the  common 
2|Asmics  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties. 
^>t  army  shall  act  in  coneert  with  the 
AQMaan  troops  placed  under  the  command 
^  w  loyal  UgbneM  the  Piioca  iU^jrtl  of 


Swedenj  according  lo  stipelations  to  thia 
eflfect  already-  existing  between  the 
oonrts  of  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg. 

AiT.  IL  The  said  courts  having  com* 
monicated  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  the 
engagements  subsisting  between  thema 
and  baaing  formally  demanded  hie  said 
Majesty's  acqsssion  therete;*  and  his  Ma< 
jesty  the  King  6f  Sweden  having,  by  the 
stipulations  conuioed  in  the  preceding 
Article^  given  a  proof  of  the  desire  which 
animates  him  to  cootribete  also  on  hia 
part  to  the  success  of  the  common  canse; 
bis  Britannic  Majesty  being  desirous  lA 
retorn  to  git e  an  immediate  and  oiieqni« 
vocal  proof  of  his  resolution  to  join  his  in* 
terests  to  those  of  Sweden  and  Rossia^^ 
promiaei  and  engages  by  the  presem' 
Treaty  to  accede  to  the  conveDtiena  aW 
ready  existing  between  those  two  powers^ 
insomnch  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  will 
not  only  not  oppose  any  obstacle  lo  the 
annexation  and  union  in  perpetaiiy  of  the 
kioffdom  of  Norway  as  an  integral  perU 
to  toe  kingdom  of  Sweden,  but  also  will 
assist  the  views  of  his  M^sty  ttie  King  of 
Sweden  to  that  efiect,  either  by  his  good 
offices^  or  by<  employing,  if  it  shooid  be 
necessary,  bis  naval  co-operaiioo  in  con* 
cert  with  the  Swedish  or  RuMiaa  forces^ 
It  is  nevertheless  to  be  understood,  that 
recourse  shall  not  be  bad  to  force  for  ef« 
fecting  the  onion  of  Norway  to  Swedea» 
unless  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark 
shall  have  previously  refused  to  join  the 
alliance  of  the  North,  upon  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  the  engagements  subsisiing 
between  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Si, 
Petersborgh  ;  and  his  Miyesty  the  Kins 
of  Sweden  engages,  thai  t))i8  union  sbaU 
take  place  with  every  possible  regard  and 
consideration  for  the  happiness  and  liberty 
of  the  people  of  Norway. 

Aet.  III.  In  order  to  give  more  efiect 
to  the  engagements  contracted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Sweden  in  the  first  Article 
of  the  present  Treaty,  which  have  for  ob- 
ject direct  operations  against  the  conw 
mon  enemies  of  the  two  powers,  and  io 
order  to  put  his  Swedish  Miyesty  in  a 
state  to  begin  without  lose  of  time,  and  so 
soon  as  the  season  shall  permit,  the  said 
operations,  his  Britannic  Majesty  engagea 
to  furnish  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden,  independently  of  other  succoora 
which  general  circumstances  may  place  at 
his  disposal,  for  the  service  of  the  cam* 
paign  of  the  present  year,  as  well  as  for 
the  e<|ttiiimeaft»  the  transport  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  tioopiw  die  seot  of  One  MiUiaii 
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principles  of  the  British  goverament,  on 
which  the  natives  of  India  hare  hitherto 
relied  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, be  inviolably  maintained. 

14,.'  t'  Resolved*  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient, 
that  the  statutes  and  regulations  framed, 
or  to  be  framed  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
for  the  good  goverment  of  the  college 
established  by  the  East  India  Company, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  of  the  mi- 
litary seminary  of  the  said  Company,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  as  well  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  offices  connected  therewith, 
or  the  appointment  of  persons  to  fill  soch 
offices,  be  subject  to  the  controul  and  re- 
gulation of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Af- 
nirs  of  India;  and  that  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India,  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  issuing  or  sending  orders  or 
instructions  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  being  transmitted  to 
India,  respecting  the  rules  and  regulations 
flind  estabtishments  of  the  respective  col- 
kges  at  Calctttie  and  Fort  St  George,  or 
any  other  senioaries  which  may  be  nere* 
after  established  ander  the  authority  of 
the  local  covernmentt. 

**  Provided  always,  that  no  writer  shall 
be  appoinced  into  the  aervice  of  the  said 
Compuiy  at  any  of  the  presidencies  of 
Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bom- 
bay, who  shall  not  have  received  a  course 
oi  imtniciioa  at  the  said  coUege  of  Herl- 

Ordered,  That  the  Seport  be  taken  into 
Ibrtlier  consideratioa  apm  Friiay. 


aOUSB  OP  LORDS. 

Ai%»«AeieIl.  * 

TasAtT  WITH  OwtDiM.]  The  Eirl  of 
ImerpQ^t  laid,  be  presented,  by  order  of 
bis  reyal  bigncssi  the  Prince  Begent,  a 
copy  of  tbeTreaty  of  Concert  and  Sabiidy 
between  this  country  mmA  Streden;  and 
he  proposed  that  the  mme  ahoald  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Wednesday, 
for  which  d»y  he  shoaUl  now  o^ove  that 
the  Loftis  be  snmmoaed. 

The  £arl  of  LmdtNkle  perceived  that 
■loch  inconvenience  woold  attend  the  dis- 
cossion  on  ibis  aobject  being  fixed  for 
Wednesday.  Several  circnnstances  ren- 
dered it  extremely  inconvenient  to  hin- 
aeif,  and  be  was  certain  it  wonld  be 
ef uallj  iacoavenient   for   serarat  other 


noble  lords.     He  hsid  iBalbcv  okfe* 
to  Wednesday,  becaisne  it  vms  a  dsjsr*- 
appropriated  to  soch  very  iaportam  n^ 
jects  as  that  of  this  Treaty  with  Sv«dtf 
and  it  was  also  a  day«  vrhicb,  by  their 'iS 
regulations,    was  to    be    consideRd  ^ 
from  subsequent  debate.     FortfasMn 
sons,  he  trusted  the  noble  eui  wooU  hpi 
no  objection  that  Thoraday  asight  be  » 
pointed. 
The  Earl  of  L»cmol  bad  no  objcctas 
The  copy  of  the  IVeaty  was  laid  ceai 
tabled  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  Us 
be  summoned  for  Tharaday. 


VSNTILATlOlf   or   TBB    HoOSE.]      T^ 

Earl  of  DdnUty  considered  it  bis  dit?  '• 
call  their  lordships' attentioii  io  the  a 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  great  wex' 
venience  which  conaeqoently  arose  so  a: 
night  when  the  House  was  crowded  « 
account  of  a  debate.      This  sebject  be 
been  several  times  nnder   considentA 
and  had  particularly  been  attended  to  hr 
an  individual    (sir  H.  Davy)  wbsa  &• 
their  lordshios  could  not  too  vinch  sda:«i 
for  those  scientific  talents  irhicb  he  ^ 
sessed.    Still  he  (lord  D.)  bad  made  ac^ 
enquiries  with  respect  to  a  better  ow^' 
ventilation  than  the  prceeat^  and  t* 
the  information  he  had  received,  he  hstf  v 
donbt  but  considerable  impraveiacataif^ 
be  made.     He    believed  that  theboki 
which  had  been  made  in  the  Awr  wr* 
very  wisely  contrived  ler  tbe  porpoft*  * 
they  had  not  been  made  ia  ivp^ 
ptatces,  and  perhaps  there  was  also  sa  » 
propriety,  in  admitting  by  tbat  mod€,Pf^ 
a  quantity  eC  hot  air.     For  tbe  preset'  b 
should  make  no  motion  on  tbe  ssbj^ 
bnt  would  recommend  Uiat  the  ire»pbc« 
contrived  over  the  Hoase,  abeeM,  oa  th> 
next  night  of  debate,  have  a  large  fin  <> 
it,  and  then  they  wonld  have  an  opp^'* 
nity  of  ascertaining  whether  it  ^<^^' 
swer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  pIsssA 
namely,  that  of  causing  a  draught  ol»* 
theHonse  tbroogb  the  ventilators  stt^ 
top,  and  thus  rendering  a  firMb  circeh^ 
of  air  through  the  baiMing.    Fiasi  tk^ 
feet,  it  would  be  seen,  whether  it  MP 
not  be  pmdent  to  have  mere  Irsi  ^  ^ 
description,  and  whether  haiea  fcr  tbe  v* 
mission  of  air  might  not  be  aiadefSRbf  ' 
the  walls  than  in  their  present  ^^"^^ 
The  noble  earl  made  no  matiea  ^  ^ 
subyoct ;    bat  it  waa  intimated  M  ^ 
Home  thai  this  asperiment  wi^  ^ 
made. 


3  Jhe$^  mfh  Sifitdm. 
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"asATY  WITH  SwsDBN.l  Lord  Castle- 
;h  presented  to  tho  Hoiif««  by  com- 
id  of  ibe  Priace  Kegeot,  a  copy  of  ih« 


;aty  op  Concbet  and  Subsidy  bb- 
TWEBN  HIS  Britannic  MAJBaxT  and 
THB  King  of  Sweden  ;  S^ncd  ai 
Siockkoim,  March  3,  1813. 

the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Uodi- 
Tided  Trinity. 

lia  Majesty  the  Kiog  of  Ibe  United 
igdoiD  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
1  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  Sv?eden» 
lally  animated  with  thedeiire  of  draw* 
;  closer  ibe  lies  of  friendship  and  good 
elligeoce  which  so  happily  subsist  be- 
een  them*  and  penetrated  with  the 
{ent  Decessity  of  establishing  wiih  each 
ler  a  close  concert  for  the  maintenance 
the  independence  of  the  North,  and  in 
ier  to  accelerate  the  so  mnch  wished 
r  epocba  of  a  general  peace,  have  agreed 
provide  for  this  twofold  object  by  the 
esent  Treaty.  For  this  purpose  they 
tve  chosen  for  their  plenipotentiaries, 
Lmely,  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
egent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his 
lAJesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
t'  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  honour- 
>te  Alexander  Hope,  major-general  of 
is  Majesty's  armies ;  and  Edward  Thom- 
>n,  esq.  his  en?oy  extraordinary  and  mi- 
isler  plenipotentiary  to  his  Majesty  the 
^ing  of  Syveden;  and  his  Majesty  the 
iing  of  Sweden,  Lawrence  count  d'£n- 
;eatrom,  one  of  the  fords  of  the  kingdom 
»f  Sweden,  minister  of  state  and  for  foreign 
tfaiff,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Lund,  knight  commander  of  the  king's  or- 
ler«,  knight  of  the  royal  Order  of  Charles 
{Ull,  Great  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
if  France  ;  and  Gustavus  baron  de  Wet- 
terstedt,  chancellor  of  the  court,  com- 
msader  of  the  Order  of  the  Polar  Sur,  sod 
one  of  the  eighteen  of  the  Swedish  Aca- 
demy;  who,  afler  having  exchanged 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  in 
^ood  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
lollowiog  Articles  :— 

Art.  1.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Swe- 
aea  engsges  to  employ  a  corps  of  not  less 
tban  :ia,ooo  men,  in  a  direct  operation 
upon  the  continent  against  the  cosamon 
JjJMoies  of  Ibe  Iwo  high  contracting  parties. 
This  army  shall  acl  in  coneerl  with  the 
Rouisa  troops  placed  under  ibe  command 
M  Us  fojal  higbiisas  Iba  Ptioco  B/oy^X  of 


Jvaall,  laiS. 

Sweden,  according  lo  siipalattons  to  ibis 
sflfeci  already*  existing  between  the 
coortsof  Siockhohn  and  St.  Petersburg* 

Abt.  II.  The  said  courts  having  con* 
monicated  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  the 
engagements  sobsisting  between  ihena 
and  hailng  formally  demanded  his  said 
Majesty's  acqassion  thereto^  and  his  Ma« 
jesly  the  Kiog  of  Sweden  having,  by  Ibe 
stipulations  contained  in  the  preceding 
Article,  given  a  proof  of  the  desire  which 
animates  him  lo  coniribete  also  en  his 
part  to  the  success  of  the  common  canse; 
uis  Britannic  Majesty  being  desiroos  in 
retam  to  gif  e  an  immediate  and  uneqai* 
vocal  proof  of  his  resolution  lo  join  hta  in* 
ierests  to  those  of  Sweden  and  Bossia^ 
promises  and  engages  by  the  preseni' 
Treaty  to  accede  to  the  conventions  al* 
ready  existing  between  thoae  Iwo  powers^ 
iosomoch  that  his  Britannic  Msjesiy  will 
not  only  not  oppose  any  obstacle  lo  the 
annexation  and  onion  in  perpetoiiy  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Norway  as  an  integral  pari* 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  but  also  will 
assist  Ihe  views  of  his  Majesty  Ibe  King  of 
Sweden  to  that  efiect,  either  by  his  good 
office^  or  by*  employing,  if  it  should  bo 
necessary*  his  naval  co-operatioo  in  con« 
cert  with  the  Swedish  or  RuMiHA  forces* 
It  is  nevertheless  to  be  understood,  thai 
recourse  shall  not  be  had  to  force  for  ef- 
fecting the  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden* 
unless  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark 
shall  have  previously  refused  to  join  the 
alliance  of  the  North,  upon  the  conditions 
stipaiated  in  the  engagements  subsisting 
becween  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Si, 
Petersborgh  ;  and  his  Miyesty  the  King 
of  Sweden  engages,  thai  tfiis  onion  shall 
take  place  with  every  possible  regard  and 
consideration  for  the  happiness  and  liberty 
of  the  people  of  Norway. 

Art.  III.  In  order  to  give  more  efiecl 
to  the  engagements  contracted  by  his  Ma» 
jesty  the  King  of  Sweden  in  the  first  Article 
of  the  present  Treaty,  which  have  for  ob« 
ject  direct  operations  against  Ihe  con^ 
mon  enemies  of  the  two  powers,  and  in 
order  to  put  his  Swedish  Mayesty  in  a 
state  to  begin  without  loss  of  time,  and  so 
sooo  as  the  season  shall  permit^  the  said 
operations,  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages 
to  furnish  to  his  Majesty  the  King  (^ 
Sweden,  independently  of  other  succours 
which  general  circomstaacea  may  place  al 
his  disposal,  fur  the  service  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  present  year,  as  well  as  lor 
the  e^ttipmeal#  the  Iranspon  and  mainte- 
nance of  Ihe  tf oopit  dio  sum  of  One  MiUioii 
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•terlingy  payable  at  London  monthly,  to 
the  agent  who  shall  be  authorised  by  his 
Swedish  Majesty  to  receive  the  same,  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  exceed  the  payment 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
each  month,  until  the  whole  shall  be. paid. 

Art.  IV.  It  is  agreed  between  the  high 
contracting  parties,  that  aq  advance,  of 
which  the  amount  and  the  time  of  pay- 
ment shall  be  determined  between  them, 
and  which  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  mil- 
lion before  stipulated,  shall  be  made  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  for  the  mue 
en  campagnct  and  for  the  first  march  of  the 
troops ;  the  remainder  of  the  before-men- 
tioned succours  are  to  commence  from 
the  day  of  the  landing  of  the  Swedish 
army,  as  it  is  stipulated  by  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  in  the  first  Article  of 
the  present  Treaty. 

Aar.  V.  The  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties being  desirous  of  giving  a  solid  and 
lasting  guarantee  to  their  relations,  as  well 
political  as  commercial,  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, animated  with  a  desire  to  give  to  his 
ally  evident  proofs  of  his  sincere  friend- 
ahip,  consents  to  cede  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  to  his  successors  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession eiBtablished  by  his  said  Majesty, 
and  the  states-general  of  his  kingdom, 
under  date  the  26th  of  September,  1810, 
the  possession  of  Guadaloupe  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  transfer  to  his  Swedish  Ma- 
jesty all  the  rights  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty over  that  island,  in  so  far  as  bis  said 
Majesty  actually  possesses  the  same.  Tliis 
colony  should  be  given  up  to  the  commis- 
aioners  of  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 
in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August  in  the 

I  present  year,  or  three  months  after  the 
anding  of  the  Swedish  troops  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  the  whole  to  take  place  according 
to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  high  contracting  parties,  in  the  sepa- 
rate Article  annexed  to  the  present  Treaty. 
AaT.*  VI.  As  a  reciprocal  consequence 
of  what  has  been  stipulated  in  the  preced- 
ceding  Article,  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden  engages  to  grant,  for  the  space  of 
20  years,  to  take  date  from  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty, 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
the  right  of  cntrefoi  in  the  ports  of  Got- 
tenburg,  Carlsham,  and  Stralsund,  (when- 
ever this  last-mentioned  place  shall  return 
under  the  Swedish  dominion)  for  all  com- 
modities, productions,  or  merchandize. 
If  bother  of  Great  Britain  or  of  her  colonies, 
laden  on  board  British  or  Sirediih  vessels. 


Trea^  t^  Sweden.  [5dS 

The  said  commodities  or  merchaBdiaey 
whether  they  be  of  such  kind  as  may  be 
introduced  and  subject  to  duty  io  Swcdcii« 
or  whether  their  introduction  be  prohibited, 
shall  pay  without  distinction,  as  doty  oT 
entrepot,  one  per  cent  ad  walortm,  «poo 
entry,  and  the  same  upon  discbarge.  Am 
to  every  other  particular  relating  to  tbia 
object,  the  general  regulations  existing  in 
Sweden  shall  be  conformed  to ;  treating 
always  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoitre<I 
nations. 

Aar.  VII.  From  the  day  of  tbe  aignm* 
ture  of  the  present  Treaty,  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  United  Kin^om  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  hit  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  reciprocally  promise  not 
to  separate  their  mutua)  interests,  and  psr- 
ticularly  those  of  Sweden  which  are  re- 
ferred  to  in  the  present  IVeaty,  in  any  ne* 
gociation  whatever  with  their  conuaoo 
enemies. 

AtT.  VIIL  The  ratification  of  the  pre- 
sent  Treaty  shall  be  exchanged  at  Stock- 
holm within  four  weoks,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  failh  of  which,  we  the  undersigaed, 
in  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  have  aigned 
the  present  Treaty,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  the  3d  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1815. 
Albxandbs  Hops. 

(L.  S.)  Lb  Comtb  lyENGBsraov. 

Edwabd  Thosnton.        (L.  S.) 

(L.  S.)       6.  Baron  db  Wbttbbstbdt. 

(L.  S.) 

Sbpabatb  Abticlb. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  cession  made 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  the  5th  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Treaty  signed  this  day,  of  tbe 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden  engages : — 

1.  Faithfully  to  fulfil  and  observe  the 
stipulations  of  the  capitulation  of  the  said 
island,  under  date  Uie  5th  of  Febraary, 
1810,  so  that  all  the  privileges,  riehts, 
benefices,  and  prerogatives,  confirmed  by 
that  act  to  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  colony* 
shall  be  preserved  and  maintained. 

2.  To  take  for  this  purpose,  previoos  to 
the  cession  before-mentioned,  every  en- 
gagement which  may  be  judged  necessary 
with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  to  execute 
all  acts  conformable  thereto. 

3.  To  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaa* 
daloupe  the  same  protection  and  the  sans 
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idvanUgei  which  the  other  tobjectt  of  hit 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  enjoy,  con- 
rormably  nlwayt  to  the  laws  and  stipula- 
tions actaaily  existing  in  Sweden. 

4.  To  forbid  and  prohibit,  at  the  period 
of  the  ceaaion,  the  introdoction  of  stares 
from  Africa  into  the  said  island,  and  the 
other  poasessioi^s  in  the  West  Indies  of 
his  Swedish  Majesty,  and  not  to  permit 
Swedish  aobjeots  to  engage  in  the  slave 
trade ;  an  engagement  which  his  Swedish 
Majesty  ia  the  more  willing  to  contract,  as 
ih'u  traffic  has  neyer  been  anthorised  by 
him. 

5.  To  exclude,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  preacnt  war,  all  armed  Tcssels  and 
privateers  belonging  to  states  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  from  the  ports  and  har- 
bours of  Guadaloupe ;  and  not  to  permit 
in  any  fbtare  wars  in  which  Great  Britain 
may  be  engaged  and  Sweden  remain  neu- 
tral,  the  entrance  into  the  ports  of  the  said 
colony  of  the  privateers  belonging  to  any 
of  the  belligerent  states. 

6.  Not  to  alienate  the  said  island  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  Britannic  xMsjesty ; 
and 

7.  To  grant  ev6ry  protection  and  secu- 
rity to  British  subjects  and  to  their  pro- 
perty, whether  they  may  choose  to  quit 
the  colony  or  to  remain  there. 

This  separate  Article  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect,  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word 
for  word,  in  the  Treaty  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

In  faith  of  which,  we  the  undersigned, 
in  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  have  signed 
the  present  separate  Article,  and  have  af- 
fixed thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  the  3d  March,  in 
(he  year  of  our  Lord  1813. 
AiBXANDia  Hops. 

(L*.  S.)  Li  Comtx  lyENOBSTaoM. 

Edwakd  Tbobnton.        (L.  S.) 

(L.  8.        G.  Babon  db  Wbttbbstbdt. 

(L.S.) 

U>rd  Caalatagk  moved  that  the  said 
Treaty  be  referred  to  aCommittee  of  Sup- 
ply on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Wkitbrtad  said,  that  just  before  the 
BoUe  lord  brought  up  those  papers,  it  was 
his  intention  to  give  notice  of  a  notion 
which  had  considerable  reference  to  the 
•ul^ct  which  was  now  proposed  for  dis- 
cjiiioB  on  Wednesday.  It  was,  however. 
«f  B  more  comprehensive  nature ;  and  he 
^  gtve  notice,  that  on  Tuesday,  the 
^^b  of  Jmie,  he  intended  to  bring  forward 
^  "MUon  with  regird  to  oar  reltSons  with 
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foreign  powers  generally :  when,  also,  he 
shoiiJd  bring  the  subject  of  peace  distinctljT 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.-— 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  on  looking  at 
the  Swedish  Treaty,  some  of  the  provtsiona 
of  which  appeared  to  him  not  a  little  ex- 
traordinary, he  saw  it  contained  varioos 
references  to  the  Treaty  with  Russia :  ho 
would  ask  the  noble  lord  opposite,  who* 
ther  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  the 
latter,  also,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  ? 

Lord  CoMikreagh  conceived,  that  when 
the  discussion  took  place  on  the  Swedislv 
Treaty,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to 
give  verbal  explanations  on  the  subject  of 
those  references,  without  producing  tho 
Russian  Treaty  iuelf. 

Mr.  Whi^readg  althopgh  he  had  extr»* 
ordinary  faith  in  the  promise  of  the  noble 
lord,  would  be  much  better  pleased  witb 
the  production  of  the  Treaty  itself:  he  did 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  noble  lord  woold 
advise  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Be* 
gent  to  give  directions,  that  this,  as  he 
considered  it,  most  essential  document, 
should  be  laid  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Ponsofi^  thought,  the  mere  dis* 
closure  of  facts,  when  the  House  came  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Swedish  Treaty,  by 
the  noble  lord,  would  not  be  so  eligible  an 
an  opportunity  of  perusing,  and  deliber« 
ately  weighing,  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
ment alluded  to.  As  from  the  noble  lord's 
pledge  to  make  the  necessary  disclosures 
in  his  speech,  it  did  not  appear  that  se- 
cresy  was  his  object,  there  sorely^^coald  be 
no  reasonable  objection  to  lay  the  matter 
in  the  usual  way  before  the  House.  He,  for 
one,  if  the  noble  lord  conceived  that  there 
would  be  any  impropriety  in  tlie  proposed 
disclosures,  would  be  the  last  man  to  prase 
them ;  but  if  there  was  no  such  impro- 
priety, he  did  think  that  the  wishes  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  complied  with. 

Lord  Coukret^h  having  returned  no 
answer, 

Mr.  Ftimonby  gave  notice,  that  he  should 
on  Monday  make  a  motion  to  have  the 
Treaty  with  Russia  laid  before  the  House ; 
and  although  on  that  day  orders  would 
have  precedence  of  notices,  he  would  avail 
himself  of  his  privilege  to  submit  his  mo- 
tion at  an  early  part  of  the  evening. 

Lord  Casimagh  said,  he  could  not  give 
any  consent  to  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  until  he  considered  how 
far  he  could  do  so  without  breaking  fiuth 
with  those  towards  wnom  it  ww  so  necea- 
sery  to  preserve  foith. 
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LoeAL  TonsnB  Bilu]  On  the  iiM^lioxi 
of  the  Chaacellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Hoiue  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
consider  of  the  Act  of  the  present  lefBion* 
c.  19,  to  prevent  the  issuing  and  circn- 
lating  of  pieces  of  gold  and  silver*  or  other 
metaJv  usually  called  Tokens,  except  such 
as  are  issued  hy  the  banks  of  England  and 
Lralaod  respectively." 

The  Ckmceihr  vf  the  Exchequer  then 
•baervedf  that  at  a  former  period  of  the 
aession,  he  had  contemplated  the  probabii 
liiy  of  circumstances  occurring,  before  the 
and  of  the  year,  which  would  do  away  the 
necessity  of  renewing  this  measure.  Al- 
tliough  there  bad  been  a  considerable  im» 
provement  in  the  rate  of  ezchan^,  how- 
ever, between  this  and  foreign  countries, 
the  state  of  the  currency  was  yet  such  a& 
to  f  endar  it  necessary  to  continue  the  Bili 
for  some  time  longer.  He  should  now, 
ti^efi>re,  submit  a  motion  to  the  House 
for  effecting  thst  purpose*  He  should 
propose  some  alterations  to  the  former 
Bill.  wbicb»  he  thought,  were  hiMy  ex* 
pedient :  amongst  others,  he  should  intro- 
duce a  cleose  to  eoforca  the  payment  of 
all  local  tokens  which  misbt  be  issued  in 
4ie  country,  in  bank  of  England  notes, 
and  also  a  clause  to  prevent  the  issue  of 
Beak  notes  for  sams  less  than  S20t.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  sub- 
mitting aresolution.  That  the  Honseshould 
be  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a, Bill,  to 
continue  and  amend  the  former  Act« 

Mr.  Wkiibnad  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
oppose  the  Resolution  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  nor  did  he  mean  to 
Ifik^  a  retrospective  view  of  all  that  bad 
elreedy  taken  place  in  the  Hoqse  upon 
Ibis  SMl^eet;  Ho  thon|[ht,  however,  this 
measure  wm  one  which  ought  to  be 
waidcbed  with  the  utmost  eaution,  the  more 
especially,  when  he  found,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  about  to  introduce 
fome  new  provisions,  one  of  which  waSi  to 
compel  the  payment  of  tokens  which 
might  be  issued  by  country  bankers  in 
,  bank  of  Eogland  notes,  instead  of  notes  of 
Iheir  own,  thereby  acknowledging  their 
peper  to  be  depreciated,  and  giving  greater 
artificial  security  to  the  bank  of  England 
peper.  Another  of  those  jpro visions  was,  to 

!^o  to  prevent  the  issue  of  paper  securities 
or  eny  turn  under  2Qf.  If  no  fraud  bad 
Jiitberlo  been  discovered  in  these  latter 
snentioned  issues,  he  saw  not  why  tbey 
ihoald  not  be  ellowed  to  continue  as  well 
X  u  the  silver  tokens.  Where  no  sUver 
tokens  were  in  cirGulatio9«  ae  was  the 
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cose  in  manufacturing  dislrictsii  such  » 
prohibition  would  be  attemled  with  tlie 
most  serious  consequences,  and  would  bev 
extremely  hard  upon  thn  mannfacturenia 
general.  Ail,  however^  thai  bad  falleo 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  well  u 
all  that  bad  occurred  to  him  firom  the 
general  observations  which  he  had  made 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  only  weot  to 
confirm  him  in  the  propriety  and  policy 
of  the  House  rescinding  the  resolutioo  lo 
which  they  had  come  io  the  year  1801, 
namely,  that  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  of  the  same  value  as  the  Isgal 
and  natural  currency  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Uuskisfon  apprehended  that  tbs 
measure  now  proposed  by  hie  right  lioo. 
friend,  was  by  no  means  new*    There  wu 
already  a  law  in  existence,  which  prohibit- 
ed the  passing  of  notes  under  the  valoe  of 
20$,  and  as  to  the  clause  for  conapelliog  lU 
country  bankers  to  pay  their  local  tokeoi 
in  bank  of  England  notes,  be  npprehendctl 
that  this  provision  only  a|y>lied  where  tbi 
individual,  whose  interest  might  be concero- 
ed,  did  not  chuse  to  take  provincial  noiea 
In  that  case  he  certainly  would  be  entitled 
to  insist  upon  having  Bank  of  Englsud 
notes,  «i  he  would  be  in  all  other  pay- 
ments.   It  was  only  extending  to  kcai 
Tokens,  therefore,  the   same   provi»toBi 
which  already  applied  to  provincial  w>iti 
in  general*    There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
renewei  of  the  I^cal  Token  Bill  was  ei- 
tremely  necessary,  and  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue necesfary  under  the  present  state  of 
foreign  expenditures  for  a  very  fong  tins. 
He  denied  that  there  had  been  any  ia* 
provement  in  the  state  of  ekchange  bs- 
tween  this  and  other  countries,  since  h/i 
right  hon.  friend  last  addressed  the  House; 
and  so  far  was  he  from  believing  that  ibe 
period  would  soon  arrive  which  would  en- 
able  government   to  call   in  the  locv 
tokens  altogether,  that  he  firmly  belism 
it  would  become  necessary  to  increase  tbe 
nominal  value  of  the  coin  now  issued  by 
the  Bank^f  England.    The  price  of  siM 
was  already  higher  than  the  value  placed 
upon  the  local  tokens,  and  where  bM^ 
was  wanted,  there  was  no  doubt  that  ^tnt 
tokens  at  three  shillings,  were  ^^^^"^ 
much  cheaper  than  other  silver.    lo  "^ 
late  coinage  for  Ireland,  this  fact  wai 
most  clearly  demonstrated*  as  in  that  cu0 
the  quantity  of  silvpri  with  refereoce  to  tba 
nominal  value  of  tbe  coin,  had  beeo  coop 
siderably  diminished.    If  this  continoeaf 
it  would  soon  he  nfcesiary  to  rai*«  ^^^ 
denominiuiiov,  to  pre? ent  tbwa  froiD  he^Af 
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nrithcfnkwn  from  circuTtftion.  The  etils 
nrhtch  attended  the  alteration  of  tbre  no- 
minal raloe  of  oor  currency  almost  every 
Its  months,  were  great  and  ob?iou^  They 
required  the  seriom  consideration  of  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  PtmuMhy  was  not  disappointed  m 
ibe  proposttion  which  was  now  made  to 
renew  the  Local  Token  Bill.  The  state 
of  things  was  snch  as  required  such  a  pro* 
ceedin^.  The  sute  of  things  to  which  he 
alluded,  was  the  decrease  of  the  ordmary 
currency  of  the  coontryi  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  paper  currency.  The  de- 
crease of  the  silver  currency  of  the  coun- 
try was  illostrated  by  the  debasement  of  the 
money  lately  coined  for  the  use  of  Ireland, 
which  was  fn  value  one -seventh  less  than 
that  which  bad  been  coined  on  a  former 
occasion,  ahhough  the  nominal  value  re- 
mained the  same. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  said,  that  the  value 
of  the  dollar  In  Ireland  had  not  been  at 
all  aflected,  nor  had  the  recent  silver  coin- 
age been  debased,  although  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  the  money  issued  had  been  di- 
minished* 

Mr.  F&monhjf%9\A,  that  it  was  clear  from 
this,  in  g|I  events,  that  a  less  quantity  of 
silver  now  passed  for  the  same  nominal 
Ttlue,  fhan  a  greater  quantity  passed  for 
some  short  time  back.  Otherwise,  that 
the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  remained 
the  same,  whrle  the  silver  was  diminished 
ifl  quantity. 

Mr.  fT.  PiitnerM  admitted  this  to  be 
the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Sir  .^An  Newport  reprobated  this  system 
of  things,  a»  highly  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  as  tending  to 
pn>mote  ruinous  speculations  in  coin.  The 
^cts  which  had  now  been  admitted  illus- 
^ted  in  the  clearest  manner  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency  of  the  country. 
^  Lord  Canfereagh  attributed  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  our  coinage  to  the 
present  enormous  foreign  expenditures, 
and  the  want  of  an  adequate  return. 

Sir yotei  NetDport  would  ask,  if  it  were 
to  this  cause  the  depreciation  of  the  coin 
JJ^s  to  be  attributed,  why  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  upon  the  House,  with 
to  nsurance  that  he  contemplated  a  more 
ptOf nerous  itate  of  affairs  ? 

Antra  few  fnrther  remarks  from  Mr. 
no«kiuoii,  Mr.  Baring,  and  the  Chan- 
wior  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Resolution 
22  »gfeed  to.  The  House  then  resumed, 
v^  theChttrnttt  moved  for  le«te  to  bring 
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in  i  Bill,  pursuant  td  the  resdnti6ti  of  dNr 
Committee ;  which  leave  wasr  given*. 

EfTGLTsn  BtmoEt.j  The  House  Infltiff' 
resolved  itsetf  into  a  ^mmittee  of  Waysf 
and  Means, 

The  ChmtcdRor  tf  the  Exchequer  rote  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  submitthigf 
to  the  approbation  of  the  uommittee,  f  hr 
terms  of  the  Loan  he  bad  contracted,  to 
make  op  the  sum  granted  for  the  current 
service  of  the  year.  Were  he  to  take  op 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  length  of* 
time  any  way  proportionate  to  the  ittsg- 
nhttde  of  the  fldancial  operations  he  should' 
have  occasion  to  advert  to,  no  opporttknhjr'' 
would  be  left  to  diicnss  on  that  etenih|gf 
the  otbef  important  subjects  which  werar 
to  be  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the' 
Rouse ;  he  hoped,  however,  that  the  state- 
ments he  had  to  make,  were  so  cldar,  and^ 
so  generally  understood  already,  that  iff 
would  be  necessary  for  him  tp  occupy  bui 
a  small  portion  of  the  ihhe  of  the  Corn- 
mittee.  He  wooM  ^M  submit  to  the  Com^i^ 
mittee,  an  account  of  the  items  of  Supr« 
plies  already  agreed'  to,  and  preceed  after- 
wards Co  those  of  Che  Ways  and  Means 
necessary  to  meef  them,  ne  did  not  in- 
tend in  Che  mean  time  to  offer,  Any  com<« 
menton  the  magnitude  of  the  expenditure, 
nor  to  dwell  on  the  political  and  mflithty^ 
exertions  which  had  rendered  it  neces- 
sary; those  topics  had  been  frequently 
discussed  before,  and  would  probably 
come  agaitf  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Ht>ose  before  they  separated. 

The  first  article  of  supply  was  the  sum 
already  voted  for  the  service  of  the  navy 
(exclusive  of  ordnance  sea  service]  Ant 
amounting  td  ^,573,011/.  exceedhig  the 
sum  voted  last  year  by  872,012/.  The 
sum  voted  for  the^  army  in  England  (m- 
eluding  barracks  and  commissariat)  was 
15,727,931/.  exceeding  also  last  year'ir 
vote  by  1,150,233/.;  for  the  army  in  Ire- 
land 3,198,^06/.,  exceeding  the  expendi- 
ture of  laiit  year  by  20^144^  These  sumi 
united  gave  a  total  of  18,926,537/.  for  the 
army,  giving  a  feneraf  excess  over  lasC 
year's  expence  of  1,170,377/,  In  the  ex- 
traordinaries  of  the  army  .last  year,  there 
had  remained  unprotided  for  a  sum  of 
4,662,797/.  Which,  of  course,  was  to  be 
provided  fbf  by  the  Ways  and  Means. 
But  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  samo 
onpleasant  circumstance;'  he  would  this 
year  propose  the  soth  of  9,500,0001.  fbr 
the  extrAordinarieir  of  the  army.  Of  this 
Mm  5|00OtO00Jl  lltd  been  tirecdy  totcd« 
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and  there  would  of  coarse  remain  fear 
millions  and  a  half  to  be  proTided  for  at 
a  fulare  period  by  the  Hoose.  The  army 
eaetraordinaries  for  Ireland  were  the  same 
as  last  year,  that  is,  200,000/.,  making  the 
total  of  the  eztraordinaries  9,700,0(X)/. 
The  sums  necessary  for  miscellaneoas  ser- 
Tices  had  been  already  Toted  by  the 
Hoose ;  there  were,  howeyer,  some  items 
still  unprovided  for,  and  to  cover  them 
all,  he  would  take  the  sum  of  2,500,000/. ; 
exceeding  that  branch  of  the  service  of 
last  year,  by  150,000/.  The  next  article 
of  supply  he  should  come  to,  were  the 
aubsiclies  granted  to  foreign  powers.  On 
this  head  no  alteration  had  taken  place 
•ince  last  year;  and  the  sums  already 
voted  by  the  House,  were  2,000,000iL  for 
Portugal,  and  400,000/.  for  Sicily.  There 
would  be  also  among  the  items  of  supply, 
a  sum  of  2,000.000/.  to  the  East  India 
Company,  for  advances  made  by  them  to 
government. 

He  had  now  gone  through  all  the  arti- 
cles of  supply  already  voted,  and  the  Com- 
mittee might  naturally  expect  that  he 
should  say  something  of  the  vote  of  credit 
he  was  expected  to  ask  before  the  close  of 
the  session.  He  was  sure,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe,  the  Committee  would 
feel  the  necessity  of  arming  government 
with  sufficient  means  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favourable  military 
and  political  circumstances  which  might 
present  themselves.  He  intended,  in  con- 
sequence, to  demand  a  vote  of  credit  of  5 
or  6,000,000/.  for  England,  and  200,000/. 
as  usual,  for  Ireland.  He  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind,  as  to  which  of  the  sums 
he  should  ask,  his  determination  depend- 
ing on  a  contingency,  which  was,  whether 
or  no  a  sum  of  1,100,000/.  still  unapplied 
out  of  the  last  vote  of  credit,  should  be 
disposed  of  before  that  period.  He  would, 
however,  take  in  account  the  sum  of 
6,000,000/. ;  and  this  would  bring  the  total 
of  the  joint  charge  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  72,065,639/,  There  were,  be- 
tides, several  separate  charges  for  Eng- 
land. The  first  was  the  Loyalty  Loan, 
the  charge  of  which  was  17 1,836/.  making 
58,420/.  more  than  last  year.  The  next 
article  of  the  separate  charge  was  the  in- 
terest on  Exchequer  bills,  amounting  to 
1,800,000/.  or  100,000/.  more  than  last 
year ;  interest  on  debentures  40,000/. ; 
grant  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  in  respect  to 
Exchequer  bills  unprovided,  260,000/.; 
and,  lastly,  the  vote  of  credit  of  1812, 
9^000,000/.     The  total  of  the  separate 
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charge  for  England  giTing  a  total  of 
5,271|836/.  and  forming  tlie  aggregate 
amount  of  supply  of  7  7»337 ,476/.  Oat  of 
this  were  to  be  deducted  the  Irish  pro- 
portion t£  the  joint  charge  of  72,065,6391 
which  was  8,478,3 10/.  ;  sJso  the  Irish  pro- 
portion of  the  Civil  List  and  Consolidated 
Fond,  forming  together  S,65l^3SL  to 
be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  charge  a- 
mount,  and  which  would  leave  68,685,9421 
to  be  provided  for  by  England. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  brieflf 
detailed  the  various  articles  of  Ways  aod 
Means  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet  that 
charge.    The  annual  duties  he  would  uke 
to  the  same  amount  as  last  year,  namelyi 
3,000,000/.    The  surplus  of  the  Coofoli- 
dated  Fund  he  would  uke  only  at  5O0,000L 
and  should,  before  he  sat  down,  explain 
his  motive  for  so  doing  to  the  Committee. 
The  net  and  disposable  produce  of  tbe 
warUxes  he  would  take  at  21,000,0(XV. 
and  to  that  amount  of  their  produce  was 
to  be  added  such  a  portion  of  those  taxes 
as  had  been  previously  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  loans.     The  lottery,  be 
would  take  at  200,000/, ;  it  had,  in  fact, 
produced  220,000/.  but  he  should  take  tbe 
nearest  round  sum.    Exchequer  bills  bad 
been  funded  to  the  amount  or  15,775,^00/. 
and  this  of  course,  constituted  a  part  of 
the  Ways  and  Means;    but  others  hid 
been  issued  to  replace  them  partly.    la 
funding    those   Exchequer  bills,  it  bad 
been  intended  to  raise  a  sum  of  half  (be 
amount  bv  means  of  debentures;  the  at* 
tempt  had,  however,  been  only  partially 
sttccessful,and  had  produced  only  799,300/. 
or  to  take  the  next  round  sum  800j000(. 
It  was  intended  to  make  up  that  drficieocyf 
by  issuing  3,000,000/.  more  of  Exchequer 
bills,  which  would  make  the  amount  of 
those  in  circulation,  equal  to  what  it  was 
last  year.    He  trusted,  that  the  committee 
would  not  accuse  him  of  increasing  (be 
unfunded  debt  unnecessarily  and  witboat 
limit ;    but  when  it  was  considered  bow 
low  he  had  taken  the  surplus  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  it  would  produce  considera- 
bly more,  which  would  tend  of  course  to 
reduce  the  unfunded  del>ts;    and  in  cod* 
sideration  of  that  circumstance,  he  trosied 
that  the  money  market  would  experience 
no  inconvenience  from  leaving  the  sjnooii/ 
of  Exchequer  bills  the  same  as  last  yesr. 

The  next  article  of  the  Ways  and  Mesas* 
which  had  been  for  the  first  time  io^' 
duced  into  it  last  year,  was  the  sale  of  old 
naval  stores.     On  this  subject  his  vg^ 
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ion.  friend,  the  Ghancellor  of  the  £x- 
rheqoer  for  Ireland*  had  represented  to 
lim  that  Ireland  was  in  justice  entitled  to 
ler  share  of  the  produce  of  those  sales. 
That  claim  he  had  admitted ;  and  the 
imount  of  naval  stores  sold,  being  this 
^ear  60 l,U08/.j  would  leave  for  the  service 
>f  England,  after  deducting  the  Irish  pro- 
jortion.  53 1 .096/.  The  Ways  and  Means 
o  meet  the  current  expences  of  the  year, 
vvould  be  completed  by  the  loan,  of 
21,000,000/.  he  bad  contracted,  forming 
a  total  of  68,806,196/.  leaving  over  and 
above  the  supplies  a  sum  of  120,254/. 

The  right  bon.  gentleman  then  reca- 
pitulated the  different  itemsof  the  Supplies 
and  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  following 
order ; 

SUPPUE& 

Ka?y,  exelmive  of  Onl-  £. 

Moce  Sea  Service......  90.575,011 

Army  (iocludioglBarTScks 

and  Commissariat)    ..   15,727,931 
Ditto  Ireland 3,198,606 

l«,926i,537 

ExtraoTdinaria 

£aglaod« 9»500,000' 

Ireland  200,000 

9,700,000 

Unprovided  do.  last  year 4,669,797 

OidoaDce  (includiog  Ireland) 3,101,294 

MttoelUneottS    2,500,000 

Vote  of  Credit 

England 6,000.000 

Ireland  200,000 

■  6,200,000 

Sicily 400,000 

PorlQgal     ; 2,000,000 

iQdia  Company    ,.....- 2,000,000 

Joint  Charge  ...  72 ,063,639 

SEPARATE  CHARGE. 

LojaltyLoan 71,836 

Interest    on     Exchequer 

Bilb    1,800,000 

DUto  on  Debentures 40,000 

Graatte  Sinking  Fund  In 

mpect  to   &(cbeqaer 

bilit  unprovided  260,000 

Voce  of  aedii  1812  ......    3,000,000 

— 5,271,836 

77,337,475 
Deduct  Irish  Pmportioo 

of  je.  72,065,639 8,478,310 

I>itto  Civil  List  and  Coo. 

wUdatedFttod 173.223 

8,651,533 

Total  on  account  of  England  ...    68,685,942 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

A>«nwlDoties   ....^ 3,000,000 

SoTplu,  CtwiMlidated  Fund 500,000 

wwTaio 91,000,000 

7  ••»«..»•«..,,. ,«.««.,„,^,, ,,,,•,•,«....  yvv.i/vU 
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Exchequer  Bills  funded  »..•.»>.»>•.•...•  15,775,800 

Debentures  - 799,300 

Voteof  Credil 6,000,000 

Naval  S'ores  (English  proportion  of 

^.601,908)   531,096 

Loan •• 21,000,000 

•ff.  68,806,196 


He  had  already  apprised  the  committee, 
that  he  would  acquaint  them  with  the 
motives  which  bad  induced  him  to  take 
the  surplus  ot  the  Consolidated  Fund  at  so 
low  as  500,000/.  The  committee  was 
aware,  that  there  had  been  last  year  a  de- 
ficit in  the  revenue  of  1,500,(XX)/.  which, 
together  with  the  additional  charges  laid 
on  that  fund  last  session,  had  occasioned 
a  deficiency  of  3,281,000/.  in  the  surplus 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  as  estimated 
for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1815. 
This  deficit  had  been  principally  felt  in 
the  malt  and  excise  duties,  where  it  had 
amounted  to  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lions ;  and  the  other  branches  of  revenue 
must  have  been  proportionally  prosperous 
in  order  to  cover  it  in  so  great  a  degree. 
This  was  principally  the  case  in  respect  to 
the  war  taxes;  and  the  committee  must 
be  aware,  that  great  Improvement  might 
also  be  expected  in  the  collection  of  duties 
recently  laid,  as  they  became  better  under- 
stood, and  better  regalations  framed  to 
collect  them.  It  should  be  observed,  be- 
sides, that  the  deficit  on  the  articles  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  was  owing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  our  manufactures,  which 
considerably  checked  consumption;  the 
use  of  susar  to  distilleries  had  also  lowered 
the  produce  of  the  duty  on  malt,  and  ia 
the  nrst  quarter  of  the  present  year  the 
dearness  of  that  article  had  prevented  its 
being  used  for  that  purpose ;  but  all  these 
causes  were  not  likely  to  operate  agaia 
on  the  Corisoldated  Fund,  and,  from  those 
considerations,  he  bad  taken  the  surplus 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  present 
year,  at  the  average  of  three  years, 
and  omitting  in  that  average  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  April  last.  From  that 
average  he  should  estimate  the  surplus  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  for  next  year  at 
3,889,000/.  but  as  the  surplus  of  last  year 
fell  short  of  the  estimate  by  3,264,000/. 
that  sum  was  to  be  made  good  by  the 
surplus  of  this  year,  leaving  a  net  produce 
of  608,000/1  which  he  would,  however, 
take  at  the  round  sum  of  500,000/. 

The  right  bon.  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  Committee  a  detailed 
view  of  this  componing  part  of  the  Con* 

(2P) 
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tolidated  Fand,  and  of  the  estimate  amount 
at  which  he  would  take 'each  of  the  items. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND. 

Estimated  Reoeipfiifor  the  present  year. 

Customs £,  5,607.000 

Excise   18,835,000 

Assessed  Taxes 6,200,000 

Stamps , ,....  5,176,000 

Post  Office 1,400,000 

Hawkers    and    Pedlars,    and  sundry 

small  Branches 100,000 

Personal  Estates  and  Pension 1 35,000 

Land  Taxes,  &c 1,051,000 

Surplus  of  Exchequer  Fees 75,000 

Tontine S4, 000 

Crown  Lands,  &c. .  • ,, ,.  20,000 

Imprest  Monies,  &c. 17o|oOO 

^      «  38,793,000 
War  Taxes  appropriated   to  Conso- 
lidated Fund 9,706,000 

«.    ^  .  41,199,000 

The  Charge  exclusive  of  the  Charge  of 
the  Loan  for  the  present  year  . . . ,    36,260,000 

^AA*^      .  r^  5,239,000 

Additional  Charge  created 

in  the  present  Session. .    2,100,000 
Deduct  expected  Produce 
of  the  Duties  imposed  to 
meet  the  said  Charge.  ^       750,000 

— 1,350,000 

Estimated  Surplus  of  the  Couso* 

lidated  Fund  for  the  present 

year  ending  5th  April,  1814..      3,889,000 
Deficiency  of  Surplus,  year  ended 

5th  April,  1813 3,281,000 

Surplus  remainiog  for  present  year    £,  608,000 

The  right  bon.  gentleman  proceeded  to 
•how  in  what  way  he  had  formed  his  Esti- 
mates of  the  War  Taxes. 

The  Customs  and  Exci)?e  averaged  in 

the  three  years  ending  April  5,  1 8 12  ^.9,502,965 
Add  Duties  imposed  in  1811,  and  the 

present  year ;        550,000 

Aud  for  the  higher  Doty  on  Sugars  of 

3*.  per  cwt.  in  consequence  of  the 

high  price,  which  might  be  Uken  at         250,000 

The  toUl  would  be £.  10,302,965 

This  Sura,  then,  he  took  as  an  average 

of  the  Customs  and  Excise.    Of  the 

Property  Tax  there  remained  of 

former  Assestmcntson  April5, 1813  9,361.946 
^timated  produce  of  the  present  year    1 2,960,000 

,^  .....  22,321,946 

Dedoct  the  sum  remaining  to  complete 

the  grant  of  1812 8^98,245 

There  would  remain 13,423,701 

This  mm  carried  to  the  10,302,965^ 

which  he  took  for  the  produce  of 

the  Customs  and  Excise,  gave ,,. .   83,796,666 
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Dedociing  from  this  the  War  Taxes 

pledged  for  the  interest  of  tbe  debt     2,706,0r^ 

And  there  remain^  to  be  granted  for 
the  service  of  the  year 21.020  66/. 


It  remained  for  him  to  state  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  Loan  had  been  coo- 
tracted.  These  he  tbooght  were  so  far 
satisfactory  that  all  parties  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  They  did  not  impose  a  greater 
burden  on  the  public  than  was  necessary, 
and  if  beneficial  to  the  contractors,  it  was 
not  so  much  so,  as  to  give  them  an  onfair 
advantage.  For  c?ery  JOO/.  subscribed 
they  received  1  lOi.  in  the  3  per  cent.  Re- 
duced Annuities,  60/.  in  the  3  per  cent 
Consols,  and  8«.  6d.  in  the  Long  Annoiiiet 
The  charge  to  be  provided  for  was  very 
considerable.  The  capiul  debt  created 
was  35,700,000/,  the  interest  I,16O.250i. 
the  one  per  cent,  to  the  Sinking  Food 
536,999/.  To  this  was  to  be  added  for 
management,  11,379/.;  making  a  tots! 
charge  of  1,708,628/.  The  total  debl 
created  by  funding  in  the  present  sessioa, 
was  54,780,423/. ;  the  interest  on  it  w» 
2,062,066/.  ]  8s.  4f/.  Tbe  per  centsge  ts 
the  Sinking  Fund  amounted  to  76S,914/. 
Is.  Id. ;  the  charge  for  management  was» 
17,103/.  2#.  6  j{/. ;  and  the  total  charge  to 
the  public  was  2,845,084/.  1*.  1 1  fi.  Tbe 
House  would  understand  that  he  meant  to 
propose  to  cancel  soch  part  of  the  debt  ai 
the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  commissiooen 
was  sufficient  to  cover.  On  this  subject, 
he  however  thought  it  at  present  unnc' 
cessary  to  trouble  the  Committee,  as  other 
opportunities  woald  occur  for  going  into 
it ;  reserving  to  himself,  therefore,  the  right 
of  giving  any  explanation  that  might  sp- 
pear  necessary,  he  should  trouble  then 
at  present  no  farther.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  moved  his  first  Resolutioo, 
which,  as  well  as  M  the  others,  psssed 
without  any  discusfei^. 

Irish  Budgbt.]  Mr.  WOiiam  FittgerM 
said  it  was  his  duty  now  to  address  the 
Committee.  If  ever  any  man  had  to  solicit 
the  indulgence  of  the  Committee  it  wsi 
for  him  to  do  it,  being  not  only  for  the 
first  time  to  bring^ under  the  view  of  par- 
liament the  financial  situation  of  Irrlandi 
but  being  called  upon  to  provide  for  s  de- 
mand beyond  that  of  any  former  year, 
and  to  supply  not  only  the  meant  for  tb« 
coming  time,  but  to  make  op  the  de6cien- 
cies  of  that  which  had  been  truly  stated  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  Mr.  Vaoaittart,  to 
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ave  been  a  year  of  unexampled  ezpendU 
lire.  He  would  not  occupy  too  much,  be 
loped,  of  the  time  of  the  Committee, 
ret  he  feared  he  could  not  avoid  tres* 
massing  at  what  tome  would  deem  too 
^reat  length  upon  their  attention. 

He  would  proceed  to  state  as  hriefly  as 
le  could  the  different  items  of  the  Supply, 
rbey  were  as  follows : 

SUPPLY. 
Deficieocy  of  Contribution  1819,  ex* 

elusive    of  Army  Extnordinirief         £. 

supplied  thu  year 2,986,037 

Estimated  quota  of  tbb  year,  indud- 

iog  exceediogs  of  Army  Extraoidi- 

naries  supplied  this  year  8,65 1 ,533/!. 

Brit. 9,371,494 

laterest  and  Sinking  Food  on  present 

Debt   4,951,501 

Grant  to  Sinking  Fand  id  respect  of 

Treasury  Bills 21,604 

ToUl  Supply....    16,571,636 

To  meet  which  were, 

WAYS  AND  MEANS.  £. 

Sarplus  of  Consolidated  Fund 3.281,478 

Rerenoes  estimated  at 4,600,000 

Proit  on  Lotteries 100,000 

Seamen's  Wages 73,425 

S-  ntfas  of  «0 1 .906/.  for  Naval  Stores, 

15-17tbs  thereof  being  taken  credit 

for  by  England,  70,8 1 2/.  Brit,  ....  76,7 1 3 

Loan  in  Ireland    2,000,000 

Loin        in        England, 

6,000,000/.  Brit, 6,500,000 

■  8,500,000 

16,631,616 


The  first  Item  in  the  Estimate,  viz.  the 
Surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  stood 

thus: 

Balance  5th  Jannarf  1813 1,366,718 

Benatning  of  British  Loan,  1812....      2,029,009 


DtnucT  AtatABs. 
Moeipal  of  outstanding 

Ttaasory  Bilk  and  Lot. 

teryPrixes 28.460 

ArdftUss  Harbour 5,R83 

lalaod  Narigations 79,906 


3,329,727 


1 14,249 


Barplof  of  Cwiiolidated  Fund ..  £.  3,281,478 

The  Charge  upon  the  Loans  contracted 
»'•  year  would  be : 

Iri^  Loan,  2,000.000/.  at  6/.  5s.  9dL 

frrMooey 125,750 

IS"?  Loan.  6,500,000/.  at  7/.  4f. 

"H  ditto 470,089 

595^39 
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The  Doties  and  Taxes  to  meet  which  he 
had  proposed  to  the  House  iu  the  course  of 
the  session,  their  |>roduce  he  estimated  as 
follows: 

Costoms  with  Ezciso  on  Tobacco  ....  265,000 

Malt  3r.  per  Barrsl 115,000 

Spirits  6</.  per  Gallon 11 0,000 

Assessed  Taxes,  increase  of  25  per 

cent,  and  upwards 100,000 

Postage,  alteration  in  Doties 15,000 

Leather 5,000 

^.610,000 

In  devising  the  means  of  answering  these 
charges,  he  felt  that  he  was  placed  in  m 
situation  more  disagreeable  than  any  per« 
son  who  had  preceaed«him  in  his  office, 
had  experienced.  At  a  time,  when  the 
country  was  labouring  under  ▼ery  consi- 
derable difhcolties,  he  was  obliged  to  call 
upon  her  for  annual  duties  to  meet  the 
charges  which  he  had  just  stated.  To  un- 
derstand perfectly  the  exertions  which 
Ireland  was  required  to  make,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  the  Committee  to  9all  to  its 
recollection,  what  Great  Britain  had  pro* 
▼ided  in  the  present  year,  and  to  contrast 
her  contribution  with  that  of  Ireland.  It 
would  be  found  that  Ireland  was,  at  the 
present  moment,  charged  with  fresh  impo- 
sitions to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
600,000<.  He  was  aware,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  that  the  sys- 
tem recently  introduced  in  this  country, 
might  apply,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  recourse  might  be  had  to 
the  Sinking  Fund.  But,  howeyer  this  might 
be  demanded,  by  the  hope  of  avoiding  fresh 
and  onerous  burdens,  yet,  the  arguments 
applied  to  the  principle  in  this  country, 
could  not  be  applied  to  Ireland  in  an  equal 
extent.  It  had  been  his  principal  wish,  in 
the  taxes  which  he  had  already  the  honour 
to  propose,  several  of  which  had  met  the 
concurrence  of  the  House,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament,  to  press  as  little  as  pos^ 
sible  on  .the  lower  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  to  avoid  bearing  on  those  great 
sources  of  prosperity,  which  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  ris* 
ing  country.  To  have  pursued  a  contrary 
line,  in  a  country  deficient  in  resources, 
and  possessing  no  great  capital,  would  be 
the  means  of  defeating  her  prosperity,  and 
rendering  inefiectual  those  burdens  which 
were  imposed  on  her.  He  had  already 
stated,  that  the  charge  for  the  loans  of  the 
present  year  was  595,8 S92i  He  would 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Committee, 
the  means  by  whicti  it  was  intended  to 
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meet  that  chari;e.  He  had  already  sob- 
in  itted  to  the  Hous^  a  proposition  for  the 
further  increasing  the  rate  of  the  custom 
duties  in  Ireland,  that  increase  waa  25  per 
cent,  which  was  estimated  to  produce 
77,326/.  The  increased  duty  of  \2s.  9(L 
per  lOOlbs.  on  tobacco,  was  estimated  at 
43.722/.  The  additional  duty  on  coffee, 
],900/.  The  increase  of  one- third  of  the 
difference  between  the  Briiish  and  Irish 
duties  on  foreign  wines  40,565/.  These, 
with  one  or  two  other  alterations  in  exist- 
ing taxe»,  formed  an  aggregate  of  2f>5,006/. 
It  had  been  argued,  at  the  time  when  he 
first  proposed  these  alterations,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  calculate  on  some  of  the 
articles  so  accurately  as  on  others ;  but  to 
prevent  any  disappointment  which  might 
be  apprehended  from  that  circumstance, 
care  had  been  taken  to  lay  the  estimate  as 
low  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  fairly  admitted,  be- 
cause a  tax  in  the  first  instance  had  not 
reached  the  estimate,  that  therefore  it 
wpuld  always  continue  unproductife.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  sum  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  additional  duties  was 
Tery  considerably  under- rated  in  the  esti- 
mate, and  it  was  very  probable  that  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  generally  would  cover 
any  diminution  apprehended  in  particular 
items.  The  next  duty  was  that  which  had 
already  passed  the  House,  the  addition  of 
3s.  per  barrel  on  malt,  (he  produce  of 
which  was  estimated  at  115,000/.  The 
right  bon.  gentleman  here  entered  into  an 
elaborate  detail  of  th«  data,  on  which  he 
founded  his  assumption  that  this  additional 
tax  would  produce  the  sum  specified ;  par* 
ticularly  as  it  was  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain regulations  with  respect  to  the  malt 
made  use  of  in  the  distilleries.  Thenext 
doty  he  had  to  notice,  was  one  to  which, 
if  he  could  judge  from  the  general  lean- 
ing of  the  House,  he  could  expect  no  op- 
position ;  he  alluded  to  an  additional  duty 
of  sixpence  per  gallon  on  spirits.  It  had 
been  argued,  that  3«.  having  been  impos- 
ed on  each  barrel  of  malt,  there  should  be 
a  correspond  in pr  doty  laid  on  spirits.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  addition  of  sixpence 
per  gallon  could  materially  affect  the  inte- 
rests of  the  distiller  ;  at  the  same  time,  be 
was  assured,  that  an  increase  of  duty  on 
the  distilleries  was  a  measure  which  par- 
liament ought  not,  and  would  not,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  be  anxious  to 
oppose.  The  amount  of  this  additional 
duty  on  spirits,  calculated  oo  4,400,000 
jgallaiia,  a  ieis  quantity  thaa  waa   o?er 
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known  to  have  been  distilled  in  any  ooe 
year,  would  be  1 10,000/. 

He  believed  the  consumption  of  ipirits 
to  be  more  than  of  twice  the  amount  upon 
which  he  had  made  his  calculation,  aod  be 
did  not  despair  if  parliament  would  trm 
the  executive  government  with  sufficient 
power  to  put  down  the  evil  of  illicit  distil- 
lation, and  if  those,  the  best  guardians  anl 
enforcers  of  the  laws,  the  gentlemen  of  tbe 
country,  those  resident  amongst  the  people 
and  the  most  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  public  morals  and  the  public  peace, 
would  lend  their  aid  fairly  to  its  supprei* 
sion,  he  did  not  despair,  while  they  woold 
be  providing  best  for  the  happiness,  as  well 
as  they  would  promote  most  the  indiutrr 
of  the  people,  of  obtaining  from  the  du- 
tillery  in  the  ensuing  year,  a  greater  r^ 
venue  than  it  has  ever  yet  yielded  to  the 
state.  It  was  known  to  tho^  meo)- 
bers  for  Ireland  who  had  sat  on  the  com- 
mittee above  stairs,  aod  he  was  anxk>ot  to 
re-state  in  the  House  that  assurance  be  bad 
given  them  of  the  anxious  wish  of  the  go- 
vernment to  accompany  any  strong  inei- 
sures  which  might  be  recurred  to,  to  get 
rid  of  the  pernicious  practice  of  printe 
distillation,  by  provisions  for  the  encoo- 
ragement  of  small  stills  throaghoat  tlie 
country,  and  he  hoped  that  the  indulgences 
which  he  meant  to  extend  to  theoi  by 
bringing  the  market  home  to  the  netgb* 
bourhood,  and  the  door,  as  it  were,  of  the 
farmer,  would  take  away  the  inducemeots 
to  this  practice,  while  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  would  punish  its  violation,  if  (be 
practice  should  continue  to  prevail ;  Qp<'0 
this  subject,  however,  he  would  not  say 
more ;  he  would  wait  until  the  proper 
time  for  the  discussion  of  this  point  should 
arrive,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking,  that  he  bad  the  almi»8t  unanimons 
support  and  sanction  of  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  to  the  measure  which  the  Com* 
mittee  had  instructed  him  to  introduce. 
The  next  duty  he  bad  to  state  was  one  to 
which  parliament  had  already  acceded, 
that  was  the  augmentation  of  the  assessed 
taxes ;  this  augmentation  was  on  the  whole 
of  their  amount  estimated  at  25  per  cent. 
It  did  not  however  operate  generally  a*^ 
doty  of  U5  per  cent  because  persons  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  and  who  might  be 
supposed  unable  to  bear  it.  did  not  coroe 
within  its  scope  to  that  exten\.  Its  prin- 
cipal produce  was  expected  from  tbe 
rich;  taking. therefore^  «he  whole  tix,  be 
estimated  it  would  produce  100,000/.  The 
alteiation  ia  the  poaU^  duties,  wbicb 
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had  been  agreed  to  by  the  legiRlature,  be 
calcalaied  to  produce  15,OOOL  and  a  rega* 
lation  of  the  excise  duty  on  leather,  which 
was  estimated  at  only  5.000/.  The  whole 
amount  of  these  duties  would  be  610,000/. 
being  15«000/.  more  than  the  charges 
created  by  the  loans.  The  recapitulation 
was  as  follows  :— 

Customs  with  Excise  on  Tobacco  -    -  ^.2G5»000 

Malt,  3«.  per  barrel 115,000 

SpirtU,  M.  per  gallon 110,000 

AssesMsd  Taxes,  increase  of  25  per  cent 

and  upwards 100.000 

Postage,  alteration  in  duties      ...  15,000 

Leather       .........  5,000 

^.610,000 

He  had  laid  before  practical  persons,  con* 
versant  in  calculation.^  several   of  these 
proposed  duties,   and  they  had  estimated 
their  produce  at  a  much  greater  amount 
than  be  had  taken  them  at.-— Having  thus 
stated  to  the  Committee  the  taxes  intended 
to  be   raised,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
compare  the  general  slate  of  Ireland,  at 
the  present  day,  with  that  of  former  years. 
Tho«e,  he  believed,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  nnture 
of  her  reitources,  and  who  considered  the 
calls  which  had  been  made  upon  her  since 
the  Union,  could  not  suppose  it  possible 
for  that   country  to    have  made  greater 
sacri6ces    than    she    had    done,   during 
the    period  which  had   elapsed.       Still, 
however,  she  had  increased  in  prosperity, 
•«  might  be   perceived  by  a  cursory  view 
of  the  documents  which  he   held  in  his 
^^nd.     In  1802,    the  year  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  Union,  the  net  produce 
of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  (the  customs 
&nd  excise    being  taken    together),  was 
2,169,466/.      In  1810,  the  customs  alone 
amounted  to  2,50S,Q  1 8/. ;  being  300,000/. 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  customs  and 
excise  in  1 802.     In  1 8 1! ,  the  net  produce 
of  the  customs  amounted  to  l,555>663/. ; 
in  1812.  to  1,838,653/.;  and  in  1813,   to 
2|157,^9I/. ;    being  as  much  as  the  whole 
amount  of  the  customs  and  excise  in  1 802. 
The  whole  statement  produced  this  result, 
(hat  the  net  revenue  of  Ireland,  which  in 
IS02     was     2,441,385/.     had    increased 
greatly,  uking  the  average  of  the  four  last 
y«ars,  of  which   the    year  1811  was  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  defalcations. 
—The  year  I8i0  produced  4.335,016/  ; 
'811,3,673,714/.;      1812,    4,241,035/.; 
J«15,  4,tt75.000/.      Here  was  an  increase 
^ore  than  700.000/.  in  the  present  year 
*'^»«  thai  which   preceded  it,   and  of 
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1,300,000/.  aboTe  the  year  1810.  .  With 
respect  to  the  debt  of  Ireland,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  state,  that  the  redeemed  debt, 
in  1801,  was  only  1,000,000/.  while  in  the 
present  year,  it  amounted  to  16,886,345/. 
At  the  former  period,  the  proportion  of 
the  sinking  fund  to  the  unredeemed 
debt,  was  one  to  eighty-one;  while,  at 
the  present  time,  it  was  as  one  to  fifty.— 
With  respect  to  trade  and  navigation,  they 
had  increased  rery  much  in  the  lasttwelve 
years.  Whatever  opinions  gentlemen 
might  hold  on  the  Act  of  Union  itself, 
however  strong  the  objections  which  they 
might  have  imbibed  against  ii»-(objection8 
which  he  meant  not  to  oppose,  for,  if  he 
had  had  an  opportunity,  he  would  per- 
hsps  also  have  urged  them  at  the  time)— « 
still,  it  was  evident,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  official  value  of  exports  lor  twelve 
years  preceding,  and  twelve  years  8uc« 
ceeding  the  Union,  that  they  had  greatly 
increased  in  the  latter  period. 

The  total  amount  of  official  value  of 

the  Ezporit  of  Ireland,  for  twelve 

year*  itnmed lately  preoediug  the 

Uaion,  WIS .f. 56,155,006 

For  the  twelve  yean  subsequeot  -  •      65,94S,000 

Increase  in  the  last  twelve  years       9,'i93.000 


The  same  observation  was  applicable  to 
the  imports — 

The  total  value  of  Imports,  in  the 

first  period  was ^.5^.336.000 

In  the  laUer  period     -    -    -    -  <  -      77,279,000 

Increase  in  the  last  18  years      84,943,000 

And  the  like  favourable  result  would 
appear  if  any  other  averages  of  years 
were  taken.  Now,  he  was  aware« 
that  it  might  be  argued,  that  the  in- 
crease of  imports  was  not  always  a  proof 
of  the  increase  of  wealth ;  but  it  could 
not  be  supposed,  that  so  great  a  difference 
could  be  produced  in  the  course  of  twelve 
years,  unless  the  country  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  particularly  when  gentlemen 
considered  what  the  articles  of  import 
were,  being  principally  the  consumption 
of  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

The  number  of  ships  which  entered  in- 
wards in  the  twelve  years— 

To  1801,  was   ....      $8,336 
To  1813,  was  ....    105,048 

Increase    -    -      16,718 

And  a  similar  increase  was  observable 
in  their  tonnage.    The  right  hon*  gentle* 
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man  then  enumerated  the  principal  arti* 
cles  of  exports^  viz.  barley,  oats,  wheat, 
flour,  oxen  and  cows,  sheep,  swine,  bacon, 
butter,  and  pork,  and  pointed  oat  the  in- 
crease which  bad  taken  place  in  their  ex- 
portation during  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  noticed  that  the  export  of  wheat  in 
the  last  two  years  was  703,846  barrels, 
which  exceeds  the  exports  of  the  twelve 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Union— 
and  he  hoped  for  still  more  extensive  re- 
sults, if  the  beneficial  measure  which  his 
hon.  friend,  sir  Henry  Parnell,  was  to  in- 
troduce, and  which  he  should  certainly 
support,  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature. 

With  respect  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  it  was  pretty  evident 
from  the  state  of  the  exchange  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  sums  annually  transmitted  to 
absentees,  was  very  much  aecreased*  The 
rate  of  exchange  was  formerly  as  high  as 
17  ;  but  in  the  present  year  ft  fell  to  five 
one*  half  or  one- fourth.  Many  objections 
had  been  made  in  former  years,  when  the 
Irish  budget  was  brought  forward— one  of 
these  was  the  high  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion and  management  of  the  revenue. 
He  was  happy  to  announce,  that  a  very 
great  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
that  respect.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  entered  into  a  statement  to  shew  the 
saving  which  had  taken  place  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  since  1811 ;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  gross  revenue 
was  now  collected  5  per  cent,  under  the 
rate  of  that  year;  and  the  net  revenue 
8  per  cent.  In  the  Post  Office  depart- 
ment, the  revenue  was  now  collected  at  a 
much  more  moderate  rate,  and  with  much 
greater  ease  than  formerly.  The.difie* 
rence  in  the  rate  at  which  the  net  revenue 
of  that  department  had  been  collected, 
being  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  preceding 
year. 

The  right  hon*  gentleman  then  observed 
that  Ireland  would  not  bear  in  addition  to 
the  taxation  already  imposed  upon  her— 
those  strong  direct  taxes  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  gentlemen,  without  trench- 
ing on  those  resources  which  were  the 
foundation  of  her  prosperity.  He  was 
favourable  to  an  union  of  the  financial 
departments  of  the  two  countries,  from 
which  he  conceived  most  beneficial  results 
would  be  derived.  He  was  aware  that  a 
Biore  efficient  controul  of  the  departments 
would  be  one  of  the-first  consetjoences,  of 
cstablisbmenUf  and  »  dimioation  of  ex- 
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penditure.  He  went  however  no  farther 
than  to  desire  to  unite  the  treasuries  and 
to  consolidate  the  debts.  For  if  gcmlc* 
men  supposed  that  Ireland  could  afford  i 
contribution,  on  the  same  principles  u 
England,  even  in  the  proportion  whtcb 
her  growing  means,  and  increasing  popo- 
lation  might  induce  them  to  reckon  od« 
they  would  find  themselves  greatly  misi 
taken  indeed  ;  even  those  who  calcalaia! 
on  a  great  increase  of  general  receipt,  b^r 
the  imposition  of  these  taxes  which  Great 
Britain  paid,  were  deceiving  the  coantry^ 
and  themselves.  Ireland  now  paid  taid 
on  her  consumption,  from  which  Gra^ 
Britain  was  exempted— the  principal  sr^ 
tides  of  that  consumption  were  of  BrlnsH 
manufacture  and  of  British  produce— and 
besides  those  articles,  which  were  charged! 
with  heavier  impostSj  Ireland  paid  nearly 
300,000/.  per  annum,  on  the  importation 
of  articles,  most  of  them  of  prime  necci- 
sity,  none  of  which  were  liable  to  any  io* 
ternal  duty  in  Great  Britain.  It  would 
scarcely  be  contended  by  the  waraeit 
advocate  for  what  was  called  vigorou 
taxation,  that  if  the  financial  system  cS 
the  two  countries  were  to  be  in  other  re- 
spects- assimilated,  that  the  Irish  people 
were  still  to  be  subjected  to  duties  sucii 
as  these  ;'  to  preserve  them  as  protectiog 
duties  would  be  in  his  mind  the  most 
puerile  economy;  since  it  was  no  other 
than  to  compel  every  consumer  in  Ireland 
to  pay  more  than  the  article  of  his  con' 
sumption  was  worth,  or  than  he  ought  to 
pay  for  it. 

Here  then  there  would  be  a  loss  of  near 
300,000/.  per  annum  in  our  customs,  wbicb 
the  new  system  of  finance  most  svpplj* 
But  there  was  much  more*  The  propertr 
tax  payable  on  the  interest  of  the  Irisb 
debt  received  in  this  country,  would  surelj 
be  considered  applicable  to  the  Irish  sop* 
ply,  and  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  ac- 
count of  that  country,  which  provided 
with  such  difficulty  for  its  charge.  Tbe 
same  result  would  arise  respecting  ^^ 
property  of  Irish  absentees;  at  least  m 
equity  he  was  sure  it  ought,  and  ^ 
deduction  on  these  two  ]ast*roentioaed 
grounds  be  at  least  half  a  million  froo 
tbe  general  resources  of  the  empire.  ^ 
this  he  only  estimated  the  remittances  lo 
absentees  at  two  millions,  which  was  tb< 
amount  presumed  in  the  year  1804,  when 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commom^ 
quired  into  the  state  of  the  exchaogei  be* 
tween  Great  Briuin  and  Ireland-^  ^ 
same  time  he  had  Utile  donbt  that  »» 
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ro portion  of  absentees  w&s  greatly  in- 
reased — The  number  who  bad  followed 
le  seat  of  legislation  and  of  gOTernment 
pas  Decestarily  great,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
ay  that  many  who  bad  not  the  same  ex- 
use  daily  added  to  those,  who  drew  the 
ole  sources  of  their  support  from  the  coon« 
ry  which  they  deserted.  The  two  he^ds 
kbich  he  adverted  to  would  altogether  di* 
Dinish  the  general  supply  of  Great  Bri- 
ain  by  the  amountof  half  a  million,  while 
he  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  im- 
ported into  Ireland,  and  the  produce  of 
iroor  hearth  and  other  duties,  which  he 
was  prepared  to  contend  could  not,  if  you 
introduced,  or  rather  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  taxes  paid  in  Great  Britain,  any 
longer  retain,  would  shew  you  that  one 
million  per  annum  of  this  expected  re- 
venue which  was  to  flow  into  the  imperial 
treasury,  was  not  in  fact  any  addition  or 
increase  to  the  general  resources  of  the 
state. 

He  wished  to  apply  those  illustrations 
not  against  any  measure,  which  others 
might  recommend,  nor  wishing  to  conceal 
from   himself  nor  from   the   House,  the 
efforts  we  should  in  future  years  be  called 
upon  to  make.    But  be  wished  the  san- 
guine calculators  of  increased   revenue, 
who,  be  it  observed,  were  not  those  per- 
sons best  acquainted  with  the  means  or 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  to  pause  before 
they  jumped  to  their  conclusion,  and  to 
bear  in  recollection,  that  all  that  might  be 
added  to  a  financial  statement  was  not  ne- 
cessarily added  to  the  revenue  of  Ireland, 
or  to  the  general  receipt  and  income  of 
the  empire.     With  respect  to  the  contri- 
bution of  Ireland  of  sixteen  millions  and  a 
half,  he  who  bad  to  propose  measures  to 
psriiament  to  provide,  could  not  but  con- 
template with  apprehension,  such  an  in- 
crease of  our  proportion ;  but  aware,  as  he 
must  be,  of  the  difficulties  which  it  imposed 
opon  himself,  and  not  disguising  from  the 
committee  what  the  pressure  of  it  must  ul- 
Jmately  be,  it  would  still  be  unfair  to 
draw  any  comparison  from  the  last  and 
^^  present  year  of  extended    military 
operations,  and  increased  expenditure  in 
V^^y  part  of  the  world,  which  had  occa- 
•looed  to  us  so  heary  a  charge.  He  would 
not  advert  to  what  that  calculation  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  might  have  been ;  the 
political  circumstances  which  had  since 
•ccuTTtd  could  not  then  have  been  con- 
^«nplated  by  any  statesman ;  but  this  he 
*oold  uy,  that  unless  the  circumstances 
^  the  country  were  exceedingly  altered. 


unless  there  was  a  diminution  of  our  ex- 
penditure, it  was  impossible  for  Ireland  to 
go  on  at  this  rate  of  contribution.  Par- 
liament ought  not  io  deceive  itself,  at  least 
he  would  not  lend  himself  to  the  deception. 
Did  any  man  suppose  that  a  country,  the 
annual  revenue  of  which  was  only  5  mil- 
lions, could  go  on  raising  16  millions  per 
annum.  Ireland  must  borrow  to  pay  this 
contribution,  and  he  who  hoped  that  she 
could  supply  the  rest  by  war  taxes,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  or  by  supplies  raised  to  any 
great  extent  within  the  year,  most  be  ig- 
norant indeed  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  which  he  was  undertaking  to  ad- 
minister. He  at  least  would,  until  every 
other  means  of  supply  were  exhausted, 
warn  parliament  against  what  even  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  would  be  deemed 
fatal  to  the  growing  wealth,  and  to  that 
which  could  not  grow  without  wealth,  the 
future  productive  revenue  of  the  country 
—the  exertions  of  Ireland,— and  he  spoke 
oT&  country,  of  the  state  of  which,  limited 
as  his  official  experience  had  been,  he  was 
yet  uninformed,  the  exertions  of  Ireland, 
had  been  great— Great  Britain  was  to  raise 
in  the  present  year  twelre  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  by  new  taxes — Ireland  was 
called  upon  to  provide  more  than  half  that 
sum  by  new  duties — Ireland,  a  country 
bearing  no  comparison  in  point  of  natural 
or  improved  resources.  In  the  year  1785, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  new  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  900,000/.  per  annum,  it  was 
deemed  after  the  duration  of  the  American 
contest,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  national 
means,  the  greatest  effort  which  any  coun- 
tlry  had  ever  made  to  redeem  the  public 
difficulty — in  less  than  30  years,  after  a 
war  of  more  protracted  length,  of  at  least 
undiminished  sacrifice  and  increased  ex- 
pence,  Ireland,  the  whole  of  whose  annual 
income  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  the 
duties  that  the  British  parliament  then  im- 
posed, has  within  less  than  50  years  under- 
taken to  provide  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  being  in  the  last  two  years  a  con- 
tribution by  fresh  tates,  more  than  her 
whole  income  amounted  to  at  the  time  that 
the  commercial  propositions  were  discussed. 
Let  me  not  then  be  told  that  Ireland  with- 
holds herself  in  this  instance,  or  that  those 
who  are  responsible  as  her  administration, 
endeavour  to  obtain  for  her  a  partial  remis- 
sion, which  England  has  not  received. 
We  are  making  fair,  and  great,  and  gene- 
rous exertions  in  the  cause  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  cause  in  the  support  of  which  we 
are  not  only  pledged  by  compact,  but 
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that  Taloable  pari  of  its  posseasions,  to 
Sweden^  in  the  eyent  of  the  court  of  Co^ 
penhagea  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
Northern  alliancej  upon  certain  terms  and 
conditions^  not  as  yet  known  to  their  lord- 
ships. Now,  without  wishing  to  raise  any 
discussions  at  present,  or  giving  expres- 
sions to  those  feelings  which  the  bare  pe- 
rusal of  such  an  engagement,  as  it  appear- 
ed upon  the  face  of  the  treaty,  naturally 
excited,  he  wished  to  be  informed  what 
were  the  conditions  in  the  alliance  between 
Kussia  and  Sweden,  upon  the  failure  of  ac- 
ceding to  which  Denmark  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  Norway  by  force,  and  that  coun- 
try t6  be  for  ever  united  to  the  king- 
dow  of  Sweden  ?  He  wished  to  know  this, 
because  without  such  information  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  judge  of  the  whole 
merits  of  the  question,  and  therefore  he 
trusted  the  noble  earl  would  agree  to  lay 
the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Sweden 
on  the  table,  before  the  discussion.  To 
that  he  could  see  no  objection*  But  there 
were  other  points  upon  which  it  wa^  ma- 
terial also  to  have  the  fullest  information. 
They  who  had  with  just  indignation  repro- 
bated the  principle  of  dismemberment  and 
partition,  under  the  pretence  of  moral  or 
physical  convenience,  in  rendering  defence 
more  easy,  or  security  more  complete — 
they  who  had  considered  such  princi- 
ples, or  rather  such  a  want  of  all  prin- 
ciple,-as  subyersive  of  all  right  and  of 
all  justice,  ought  to  know,  and  distinctly 
to  know,  upon  what  grounds  they  pro- 
ceeded, before  they  entered  into  any  en- 
gagement, or  gave  their  sanction  to  any 
treaty,  that  appeared,  in  any  degree,  to 
recognise  the  political  doctrine  against 
which  they  had  so  warmly  protested. 
Their  lordships  ought,  thererore,  to  kndw 
what  had  lately  passed  between  the  court 
of  Copenhagen  and  our  goyernment.  We 
were  now  unfortunately  embarked  in  a 
war  with  Denmark,— upon  what  grounds, 
and  originating  in  what' causes,  he  would 
not  then  stop  to  enquire ;  but  if  this  country 
still  rested  in  any  degree,  upon  that  cha- 
racter  for  justice  and  generosity  which,  he 
hoped,  it  would  always  maintain,  it  ought 
to  evince  every  disposition  to  put  an  end 
to  that  contest,  if  terms  were  offered  con* 
sistent  with  its  honour  and  safety.  We  did 
know  the  fact,  that  a  Danish  mimster  had 
come  to  England.  We  knew  that  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark* had  taken  place  until  the  court  of 
Copenhagen  could  ascertain  the  result  of 
his  misaion.    We  knew  that  this  minister 
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was  soon  dismissed,  and  hostilities  then  re- 
commenced.   Nay,  we  knew  more  thm 
that :    not  only  had  hostilities  been  so^ 
ponded,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  siocerity  o( 
the  Danish  government,  in  the   proposi- 
tions for  reconciliation  made    by  tbcm, 
the  Danish  troops  advanced  to  Hamburgh, 
and  fought  in  its  defence  againat  the  cod- 
mon  enemy,  which  Sweden  had  not  aa  vet 
done,    fiut  when  Great  Britain  refiiscJ  to 
enter  into  any  negociatioo,  the    Ilanisii 
troops  were  withdrawn ;  and  thai  power, 
which  had  by  this  direct  act  manifested  iis 
resolution  to  cq-operate  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  immediately  lent  its  sMst- 
ance  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  views  of 
that  enemy,  and  the  Danish  and  French 
troops  took  possession  of  Hamburgh  togc* 
ther.    These  facts  they  knew,  and  it  was 
impotfible  that  they  could  come  well  pre- 
pared to  the  discussion  of  this  treaty,  ontil 
they  were  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
Danish  propositions,  and  the  reasons  for 
which  they  had  been  rejected.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  noble  lord  would  have  oe 
objection  to  produce  the  correspondence 
between  the  Danish  minister  ana  cor  go- 
vernment.   It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
pretend  secresy  at  a  ground  of  refusal,  for 
there  could  be  no  secresy  in  the  matter. 
But,  at  what  time  were  they  called  opoa 
to  consider  this   treaty?     He  was   now 
speaking  on  the  Hth  of  June:    and  this 
treaty,  which,  it  was  tb  be  feared^  might 
form  an  addition  to  the  long  list  of  errors 
and  of  crimes,  of  which  the  present  minis- 
ters were  guilty,  had  been  signed  on  the 
3d  of  March.    He  wished,  then,  to  know 
how  it  came,  that  the  treaty  had  no  sooner 
been  laid  on  the  table ;  why  it  had  been 
delayed  till  a  period  of  the  session  when 
they  were  not  so  likely  to  have  that  foil 
attendance  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  so  strongly  demanded.   There  was 
another  point,  also,  with  respect  to  which 
it  was  highly  fitting  that  some  informatioa 
should  be  given.    They  were  now  come 
to  a  time  when  Sweden,  considering  the 
sacrifices  made,  and  to  be  made,  by  this 
country  under  this  treaty,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  engagements  on  her  part* 
for  which  we  were  to  pay  so  great  a  price. 
He  asked,  then,  for  information,  as  to  the 
practical  steps  which  had  been  taken  by 
Sweden,    pursuant  to  her  engagements. 
He  wished  to  know  what  troops  Sweden 
had  landed  on  the  continent?     What  di- 
rectly offensive    operations    against   the 
common  enemy  she  had  commeaced  ?   Or 
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rfaeiher  mnj  miJiMtififtble  delay:  h«d  ^Aett 
lace  in  that  raapeck  ?    Upon  theae  points 
beir  lordships  miul  have  information  bo- 
ore  they  could  come  to  the  discussion  with 
he  proper  degree  of  preparation.    The 
irat  point  was  the  most  importai^t ;    and 
le  was  particularly  anxious,  in  regard  to 
hat,  to  have  the  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion.    He  likewise  wished  to  knowr  what 
Kiia  had  been  actually  paid  to  the  Swedish 
goivernment  upon  the  ground  of  this  treaty  ? 
He  thought,  too,  that  in  order  to  have  a 
complete  Tiew  of  the  whole  subject,  they 
ought  to  have  on  the  table  our  engage- 
ments   ^pvith    Russia    and    other   foreign 
powers  ;  for  without  this,  it  would  be  iro- 
poasible  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  qneatiou  in  that  ample  manner  which 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject 
required*     This  was  not  to  be  considered 
upon  U>e  taolated  ground  of  our  relations 
with  Sweden :  before  they  could  come  to 
a  just  Gonclosion  on  that  single  point,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  in  a  large  and  statesman- 
like ^iew,  they  must  take  into  contidera- 
tioa  the  whole  of  oar  foreign  relations,  and 
the  general  grounds  of  our  foreign  policy. 
To  enable  them  to  do  that  with  effect,  he 
now  called   upon  the  noble  earl  for  the 
fullest  information  upon  the  several  points 
to  which  he  adverted  ;  and  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  first  point,  which  was  un- 
questionably by  far  the  most  important. 

The  Earl  of  Lherpool  said,  that  the 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  noble 
earl,  in  proposing  his  questions,  and  ask- 
ing for  information,  would,  justify  him  in 
entering  Into  the    subject   much-  more 
krgely  than  would  suffice  for  a  mere  an- 
swer; but  still  he  would  not  anticipate 
the  discussion.    The  dav  was  not  far  dis- 
tant, when   bis  Msjesty  s  servants  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  ^Uy 
the  grounds  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden, 
and  the  views  of  policy  by  which  they 
had  been  actuated  in  regard  to  the  rest 
of  our  continental  relations.     But  till  the 
proper  time  arrived  for  giving  that  expla- 
nstion,  their  lordships  would,  he  was  sa- 
tiifird,  suspend  their  judgment,  and  not 
condemn  cither  ministers,  or  the  foreign 
p<meT«  with  which  this  country  was  con- 
nected, until  the  whole  subject  was  before 
thrm.     He  would  at  present  content  him- 
l^ll  with  positively  afiirmtnit,  in  behalf  of 
bis  Majesty's  servants,  that  they  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  no  such  principle  of  policy 
«*  that  to  whirh  the  noble  earl  had  ad- 
▼«rted ;  they  had  never  sanctioned  any  such 
principle;  ihey  had  never  engaged  in  war 
(VOL.  XXVI.) 


Withottt  a  legitimate  ground  of  hostility; 
and  in  the  whole  of  their  foreign  policy* 
and  in  all  their  engagements,  had  pre- 
served the  most  scrupulous  good  faith,  and 
acted  in  couformity  to  the  interests  of  £u« 
rope  and  of  this  country.  With  respect 
to  the  first  point  to  which  the  noble  earl 
had  called  their  lordships'  attention— the 
engagements  between  Russia  and  SwedeSf 
—ministers,  as  far  as  they  were  cqncern- 
ed,  could  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
lay  the  treaty  upon  their  lordships'  table; 
but  as  that  document  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  them  upon  authority,  be  did 
not  feel  himself  justified  in  acceding  to 
the  desire  of  the  noble  earl  upon  that 
head :  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  go  as  far  as  his  sense  of 
duty  would  permit,  and,  therefore,  had  no 
objection  to  lay  upon  the  table  the  sub- 
stance of  that  article  to  which  the  present 
treaty  referred,  which  he  presumed  would 
answer  the  noble  earl's  purpose  as  com- 
pletely as  if  the  whole  had  been  produced. 
With  respect  to  the  correspondence  with 
the  Danish  minister,  he  did  not  deny,  but 
was  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  a4)ro- 
position  had  been  made  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  between  the  two  nations ;  but  he 
need  hardly  state,  that  if  the  proposition 
was  subversif e  of  other  engagements  on 
our  part,  or  if,  though  in  other  respecta 
admissible,  it  was  such  as,  from  its  owit 
nature,  could  not  possibly  have  been  ac- 
cepted, ^ur  government  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  listening  to  any  such  pro- 
posal. He  had  objections,  however,  to 
the  production  of  the  correspondence  that 
took  place  on  that  subject,  as  it  involved 
topics,  which,  if  disclosed,  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  other  powers,  with  whom,  whe- 
ther at  war  or  peace,  our  liberality  and 
national  honour  required  that  we  should 
preserve  the  most  inviolable  good  laith. 
But  the  information  required  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  was  not  iiecessary  for  the 
due  consideration  of  the  present  treaty. 
The  question  was,  whether  these  engage- 
ments with  Sweden  were  consistent  with 
a  just  regard  to  good  faith,  and  founded 
upon  sound  views  of  national  policy  ?  and 
upon  these  grounds  he  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  treaty.  But  he,  at 
the  same  time,  fully  agreed  with  the  noble 
earl,  that  it  was  to  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  our  foreign  relations— 
with  the  circum^tancFS  of  ihe  war  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  and  the  past  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  European  continent.-* 
With  respect  to  the  third  point,  which  re* 
(2R) 
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lated  to  the  time  at  which  the  treaty  was 
laid  on  the  table,  their  lordships  woald 
consider,  that  the  time  at  which  the  treaty 
could  be  produced,  depended  not  upon 
the  period  at  which  it  was  sigpned,  but 
upon  the  period  of  its  ratification :  the 
ratified  treaty  had  not  reached  this  coon- 
try  till  the  lOih  of  May;  and  some  sub- 
sequent discussions  had  taken  place  which 
rendered  it  inexpedient  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  sooner  than  the  day  on  which  he 
had  brought  it  down  to  their  lordships' 
House. — The  next  question  put  by  the 
noble  earl,  related  to  the  conduci  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  progress  made  by  that  power 
in  carrying  into  effect  her  engagements 
with  this  country.  He  would  not  now 
enter  into  any  detailed  statements  on  that 
point,  but  reserve  what  he  had  to  say  until 
the  subject  of  the  treaty  came  regularly 
under  discussion.  He  could  not,  however, 
allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass, 
without  saymg,  that  as  far  as  the  time  al- 
lowed, there  was  the  most  complete  ful- 
filment of  her  engagements,  on  the  part 
of  Sweden.  With  respect  to  the  money 
already  advanced  to  Sweden,  he  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  lay  upon  the  table 
the  fullest  information  on  that  head.— As 
to  the  engagements  of  this  country  with 
foreign  powers,  all  the  treaties  with  other 
nations  were  already  before  parliament 
and  the  public,  and  as  to  any  other  dis- 
cussions that  might  have  taken  place  on 
the  subject  of  co*operation,  and  other  mat- 
ters, the  House  most  be  aware  that  it 
might  be  improper,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  say  any  thing  on  that  head.  He 
and  his  colleagues  were  willing  to  afibrd 
every  information  in  their  power  which  it 
was  consistent  with  their  duty  to  give,  and 
enough  would  be  known  to  enable  their 
lordships  to  come  amply  prepared  to  the 
discussion  and  decision  of  the  subject  of 
the  present  treaty. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  altogether  satintied 
with  the  extent  of  information  which  the 
noble  earl  opposite  was  willing  to  grant ; 
but  he  hoped,'  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  could  not  be  produced,  the  very 
terms  of  the  article  by  which  Denmark 
was  to  be  invited  to  join  the  northern  al- 
liance would  be  given.  The  reasons  as- 
signed for  refusing  to  produce  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  Danish  minister  did 
not  appear  to  him  satisfactory.  Whether 
or  not  the  second  article  in  the  treaty 
could  be  at  all  justified  would  materially 
depend  on  the  conduct  of  Denmark ;  of 


which  it  would  be  impossible  to  j«idge  ac- 
curately without  this  corre^ondence.  Tbe 
noble  earl  had  stated,  that  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  a  regard  to  has  doty, 
produce  this  oorrespondence  oiid«r   tbe 
present  circumstances.    Now«  be    vrooM 
make  this  proposition  to  the  noble  earl, 
either  to  give  them  some  information  ob 
that  subject,  or  to  postpone  tbe  disc-a^sion 
of  the  treaty  till  the  circumstances  whicli 
prevented  the  production  of  the   corre- 
spondence had  ceased  to  exist;  for  he  re- 
peated, that  without  information  on   this 
point,  it  was  altogether  impossible    for 
their  lordships  to  come  properly  prepared 
to  this  discussion.     With  respect  to  the 
progress  made  by  Sweden,  in  fulfil liog 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  he  conid  neft 
conceive  what  ministers  might  expect; 
but  certainly  Sweden  had  not  taken  mack 
decisive  steps  as  he,  and  he  believed  the 
public  in  general,  would  have  expected 
from  the  terms  of  this  treaty.     He  ahonki 
have  expected  that  Sweden  would   bave 
been  prepared  at  the  opening  of  tbe  cam* 
paign,  to  have  actively  co-operated  in  tbe 
war  with  30,000  men.     But  unlesa  he  wai 
labouring  under  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
lusion—«onl  ess  all  be  bad  beard  on  this  sab* 
ject  was  Incorrect— tbe  French  emperor 
had  fought  two  battles— they  were  said 
not  to  be  victories ;  but  the  consequence 
of  these  battles  was,  that  the  allies  bad  re> 
treated  to  a  very  considerable  distance. 
In  these  operations  the  Swedish  troops  had 
taken  no  part.    The  Crown  Prince  had, 
indeed,  at  last  landed,  with  but  little  more 
than  18,000  men,  instead  of  30,000;  and 
was  fortifying  himself  at  Stralsand,  from 
whence,  with  such  a  force,  be  could  not 
advance  without  the  most  imminent  risk 
of  destruction.    That  a  treaty  with  Rus«a 
was  already  before  the  House,  be  believed 
to  be  the  case ;  but  were  there,  be  would 
ask,  no  additional  engagements  with  that 
power,  for  the  purposes  of  concert  and 
subsidy  ?  There  was  a  manifest  distinction 
bet  weep  plans  of  tbe  campaign,  or  other 
measures  of  active  co-operation,  wbicb, 
of  course  ought  not  to  be  disclosed,  and 
engagements  for  services  in  consideration 
of  subsidies;  and  it  was  the  latter  alone 
which  he  wished  to  be  communicated  to 
the  House.     He  woiild  ever  contend,  that 
it  was  a  most  unconstitutional  proceeding, 
though  too  common  of  late  years,  to  enter 
into  engagements  by  which  tbe  country 
would  be  burtheoed,   before  parliament 
was  made  acquainted  with  their  nstore 
and  extent,  and   before  it  could  decide 
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^iMe^ber  the  honoor  and  the  inlerests  of 
be^  country  were  thereby  compromited  or 
nafcif^tained.  Why»  again,  l^e  woald  aik, 
v^«  the  ratification  of  the  Swedish  treaty 
vo  long  delayed  ?  It  was  signed  on  the  3d 
>f  IMarch,  and  the  ratification,  a  mere 
na.t.aer  of  form»  arrived  it  seemed  only  on 
^be  lOih  of  May,  though  the  two  conn* 
^ies  were  so  near  each  other.  Why« 
a.g;Mn«  its  commQoication  to  the  House 
vrsks  delayed  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the 
1  i  tkk  of  «June>  it  was  impossible  to  state 
assy  c?*>od  reason.  Upon  the  whole,  there* 
rore«  if  the  noble  lord  persevered  in  re- 
fiisinff  the  information  which  was  now 
asked,  he  should  undoubtedly  take  the 
sen»e  of  the  House  upon  the  subject  on 
Thursday  next,  before  the  discussion  of 
the  treaty  came  on. 

Xhe  Marquis  of  Douglas  observed  that 
m  Pi^astan  minister  was  now  here,  and 
thought  that  some  communication  should 
be  made  of  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
Praasia,  which  must  also  bear  on  the  treaty  , 
^rtih  Sweden. 

Xhe  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  not  aware  of 
any  treaty  with  Prussia,  that  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  House. 

Xhe  Marquis  of  JJouglni  asked,  was 
there  no  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia  ? 

Xhe  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  not  having 
been  at  war  with  Prussia  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  a  Prussian 
minister  being  here,  it  was  possible  that 
aome  neguciations  might  be  going  on,  but 
of  coone,  if  they  were  pending,  it  would 
be  highly  improper  to  make  any  commu- 
BicatioD  respecting  them. 

£arl  Grey  said»  he  wished  distinctly  to 
anderstand,  whether  there  was  any  treaty 
of  concert  and  subsidy,  or  of  concert  only 
with  Russia  or  Prussia. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that  there 
was  no  ireaty  of  concert  and  subsidy  with 
either  Rus-^ia  or  Prussia. 

Lord  HoUand  observed^  that  the  con* 
nection  of  the  treaty  with  the  general 
operations  upon  the  continent,  although 
admitted  by  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool), 
yet  it  appeared  by  the  refusal  to  commu- 
nicate information  that  this  connectinn 
was  only  to  be  learnt  from  the  noble  earl's 
speech  on  Thursday. 

The  Earl  of  Lwerpool  said,  be  had  only 
intended  to  admit,  that  the  treaty  was  to 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  ge* 
neral  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  enter* 
log  into  it* 

GijiaaAL  Imclosusb  Bill.]    Lord  Sktf' 


field  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Ge- 
neral Inclosure  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  objected  to  the 
Bill,  that  it  tended  to  throw  all  the  busi* 
ness  of  inclosures  into  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  bad  already  more  business  to 
do  than  it  could  get  through. 

Lord  EUenborougk  considered  the  Bill  as 
a  most  arbitrary  measure;  it  tended  to. 
make  property  dance  the  bays,  and  to 
alter  every  description  of  tenure,  without 
any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  its  opera- 
tion. His  lordship  moved  to  postpone  the 
second  reading  tpr  three  months. 

Lord  Sheffield  contended  for  the  utility 
of  the  Bill,  to  inclose  lands  which  could 
not  afford  the  expence  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment :  and  that  it  was  of  importance  to 
prevent  the  country  from  paying  a  large 
sum  for  foreign  corn.  He  observed,  that 
the  defects  might  be  remedied  in  the  com- 
mittee* 

Ijiv^  Redesdale  objected,  that  the. Bill 
could  not  be  modi  lied  into  any  useful 
shape. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
Bill  gave  the  owners  of  three-fifths  of 
land  sought  to  be  inclosed,  power  to  do 
what  they  pleased  on  application  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  without  hearing  the  other 
parties,  and  if  the  other  parties  were 
heard,  the  expence  would  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill  was  postponed  for 
three  months*  The  Bill  was  consequently 
lost. 


HOUSIS  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday^  June  14. 

Pabuamentast  Reform.]  Lord  Ran* 
cliffe  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  some 
of  his  friends  having  suggested  to  him, 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the 
House,  if  he  brought  forward  the  motion 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and  which 
stood  for  Friday,  he  was  inclined  to  post- 
pone it  for  that  session.  But  he  said  that 
if  no  more  able  person  should  agitate  the 
question,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty' to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  a  motion  on  the  subject 
early  in  the  nest  session. 

Petition  or  the  Cotton  Spinnbes,  &c. 
OF  Blackbubn.]  a  Petition  of  several 
merchants,  cotton  manufacturers,  and 
spinners,  residing  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Blackburn,  in  the  CQiuity 
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palatine  of  Lancasterj  was  presented  and 
read;  setting  forth, 

**  Tiiat  the  petitioners  be? e  learnt  that 
petitions    have    been    presented    to    the 
House  for  the  prohibition  of  cotton  grown 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  upon 
the    plea    that  such   prohibition    would 
severely  oppress  America,  whilst  it  would 
encourage  the  cultivation  of   cotton  in 
Qtir  own  dependencies  and   in  countries 
where  our  manufactures   are    received ; 
and  that  the  petitioners  would  disdain  any 
opposition  to  measures  calculated  to  dis- 
tress a  state  with  which  we  are  at  war,  on 
the  ground  that  such  measures  may  occa- 
sion a  temporary  pressure  on  themselves, 
but  they  are  convinced  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  American  cotton  during  the  war 
would  be  slightly  felt  by  the  enemy,  and 
tha't  it  would  inflict  a  lasting  injury  on 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  kingdom ; 
and  that  it  is  considered  politic  to  render 
this  country  a  depot  for  every  possible 
production)    and>   in-   pursuance    of   this 
system,  to  permit  cotton  to  be  bonded  for 
exportation  without  the  payment  of  any 
duty  ;  and  that  the  benefit  to  the  country 
from  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material 
would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  received  for  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  consequently  that  it  is  wise 
to  encourage  the  exportation  of  any  ma- 
nufactured article  without  duty,  or  with  a 
drawback  equal  to  the  duty,  when  any 
has  been  paid ;  and  that  a  doty  is  now 
levied  on  the  importation  of  cotton  ma- 
nufactured in  this  country,  of  two  pence 
per  pound  in  British,  andf  of  three  pence 
per  pound  in  foreign  ships,  without  draw- 
back or  bounty  on  its  exportation ;  and 
that  a  large  exportation  of  our  cotton  ma- 
nufactures is  necessary  to  the   employ- 
ment of  the  hands  who  rely  on  this  manii- 
fiicture  for  their  support ;  and  that,  during 
its  greatest  prosperity,  the  chief  ?ent  was 
found  opon  the  continent  of  Enrope ;  and 
that  several  cotton  mills  have  been  there 
established  ;  and  that  to  enhance  by  any 
means  the  price  of  the  raw  material  here, 
is  to  grant  a  bounty  to  our  rivals ;  that 
this   bounty  is    the    greatest   upon    the 
coarsest  articles,  which  are  the  most  easily 
produced,   offering  the  strongest  induce- 
ment to  cope  with  us  where  the  task  is 
the  least  difficult ;  and  that,  by  this  means, 
one  branch  of  the  trade  is  already  lost  to 
us ;  and  that  the  petitioners  will  not  com- 
plain of  any  measures  adopted  to  prevent 
cotton  from  being  sent  ont  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  they  consider  it 
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essential  to  the  security  of  tride  thsi  ifcey 
may  be  free  to  obtain  every  descriptioo 
of  cotton  upon  as  favourable  terms  mm  oar 
rivals  upon  the  continent;  and  that  the 
prohibition  of  American  cotton  here  can- 
not be  at  all  felt  in  America  until    the 
continental  markeuare  overstocked,  and 
in  that  case  our  rivab  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  working  the  raw  material  at  a 
price  below  par,  whilst  the  price  here  wriU 
oe  supported   by  the  deficiency    of  the 
supply  ;  and  that  if,  as  has  been  propoeed, 
this  prohibition  should  be  sofifered  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  period  of  war  with  Ame- 
rica, we  should  not  only  lose  the  whole  «f 
the  continental  markets,  but  there  would 
be  a  great  probability  of  our  loeing*  other 
markets,  from  our  inability  to  meet  oar 
rivals  on  equal  terms  ;  and  that  the  irjory 
thus  done  to  our  manufacture  would  re- 
coil upon  our  West  India  and  shippirig  in- 
terests, which  are  necessarily  conDected 
with  the  prosperity  of  those  manofactores; 
and  praying,  that  the  House  will  miuotelj 
examine  this  subject  before  adopting  any 
measures  which  will  sacrifice,  to  the  lem* 
porary  interests  of  a  few,  a  trade    im« 
uortant  from  the  amount  of  fixed  capital 
invested,  and  from  the  numbers  who  rely 
upon  it  for  support/' 

Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Insolvent   Bebtobs'  Bilu]      Od  the 
question  for  going  into  a  Committee, 

Sir  S.  Homilfy  said  he  would  state  very 
shortly  the  objects  of  the  Bill.      It  was  to 
release  those  debtors  who  had  been  con- 
fined for  a  certain  time,  on  their  giving  op 
all  the  property  they  possessed,  and  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent periodical  Insolvent  Acts.     It  pro- 
ceeded on  a  principle  different  to  any 
contained  in  any  former  Bill.     It  put  an 
end  to  the  principle  of  the  existing  laws, 
by  which  a  debtor  might  be  confined  for 
life ;  a  punishment  more  severe  than  any 
inflicted  by  the  criminal  code ;    for  be 
knew  of  no  crime  that  was  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  life.     The  Bill,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  law  as  it  stood ;  it  was  certainly  not 
so  perfect  as  he  could  wish,  but  if  it  were 
materially  altered,  it  would  not  perhaps 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
House.    It  was   not  to   be  expected  to 
reach  perfection  at  once ;   hereafter  the 
measure  might  be  rendered  more  perfect 
He  advised  gentlemen  to  pass  it  vrttb  seme 
imperfections,  rather  than  risk  its  loss  by 
any  material  idieration. 
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Aftor  m  few  words  from  Mr.  Aldemtn 
[3ombe,  aod  Mr.  Kenrick,  the  Hoase  went 
loto  a  Cofnmittee  on  the  Bill. 

Sir  S.  iitomf^  propof ed  an  amendment, 
to  limit  iho  time  of  impritonment  to  three 
months  iootead  of  six.  His  object  was  to 
prevent  persons  contracting  those  bad  ha- 
bits, wbicb  were  asoally  learnt  in  a  prison, 
and  to  prevent  persons  confined  for  debt| 
from  being  so  lonj^  lost  to  the  doties  of 
society. 

Mr.  Keurick  said  that  when  the  Bill  was 
first  introdooed  into  the  House  of  Lcfrds, 
the  term  of  imprisonment  was  much 
longer;  but  had  been  reduced  to  six 
months  at  the  suggestion  of  some  noble 
lords.  If  the  term  were  limited,  creditors 
woo\d  not  have  sofficient  time  to  oppose 
the  liberation  of  debtors,  who  might  not 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  Amend* 
ment  22 ;  Against  it  42 ;  Majority  in  fa- 
vour of  the  original  clause  20. 

Sir  5.  RomUly  took  that  opportunity  of 
askins  ministers  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  insolvent 
debtors  in  the  h\e  of  Man.  He  under- 
stood such  a  Bill  had  passed  the  Manx 
legislature. 

Lord  CoMilereagh  said  he  was  uninformed 
on  the  subject ;  but  would  make  the  ne- 
cessary enquiries. 

After  some  further  conversation^  the 
House  resumed,  and  the  Keport  was  or- 
dered to  be  received  on  Wednesday. 

Mk.  Habgkavb's  Books  and  Manu- 
9CK1PTS.]      Mr.  Whitbread  presented  a 
Pttition  from  Diana,  wife  of  Francis  Har* 
grave,  esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  counsel 
>R  the  law«  recorder  of   Liverpool,  and 
trcuurer  of  the    honourable  society   of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  setting  forth,  **  That  the 
ssid  Francis  Hargrave  is  possessed  of  di- 
^trs  books  and  manuscripts,  collected  with 
great  labour   und  at  a  considerable  ex- 
ptnce  during  the  course  of  a  long  pro* 
festiottal  life,   which    books   and  manu- 
scripts would  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  national  collection,  having  been  se- 
lect^ with  the  greatest  skill  and  judg- 
pnent;  and  that,  owing  to  the  afflicting 
illness  of  the  said  Francis  Hargrave,  he  is 
1M>  longer  able  to  follow  his  professional 
pursuits,  whereby  his  family  is  in  danger 
of  being  exposed  to  great  difficulties ;  and 
P^ytng  the  House,  that  the  circumstances 
ouhe  case  may  be  taken  into  its  kind  and 
hberal  consideration,  and  that  the  acqui- 
tiuon  of  the  said  books  end  manuscripts 
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may  be  made  for  the  paMic  upon  sacb 
termaand  for  such  consideration  as  to  the 
House  shall  seem  meet/'  Mr.  Whitbread 
said,  ft  was  unnecessary  to  say  much  re- 
specting the  merits  of  Mr.  Hargrave* 
His  profound  learning  and  extensive  m- 
formation  were  well  known  to  most  of  the 
members  of  that  House ;  and  no  ene^ 
he  was  convinced,  would  be  more  ready 
than  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir 
S.  Romilly),  to  bear  testimony  te  the 
great  value  of  Mr.  Hargrave's  writings, 
[Hear,  bear,  from  sir  S^  Romilly,  affkl 
others*]  By  those  writings,  and  by  the 
publication  of  several  valuable  manu« 
scripts,  Mr.  Hargrave  had  irendered  great 
service  to  the  public  in  the  advancement 
of  legal  and  con»titutional  knowledge. 
He  was  now  unhappily  prevented  by  ill* 
ness  from  attending  to  his  professional 
pursuits,  and  it  became  necessary  as  a 
provision  for  his  family  to  dispose  of  hie 
library,  consisting  of  a  Urge  and  raluahle 
library  of  books  and  manuscripts,  collected 
by  him  with  very  great  skill  and  judg« 
ment  during  the  course  of  a  long  profes* 
sional  life.  The  acquisition  of  such  a  li- 
brary would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  ad« 
vantage  to  the  public,  and  it  would  be 
proper  that  some  reward  should  be  con« 
ferred  by  the  legislature  upon  Mr.  Har» 
grave.  Mr.  Whitbresd  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  object  of  the  Petition  would  meet 
with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
House.     [Hear,  hear !] 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  rose  te 
second  the  motion.  He  fuily  concurred 
in  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  gentle* 
man,  and  acquainted  the  House,  that  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  having 
been  informed  of  tlie  contents  of  the  said 
Petition,  recommended  it  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  House.    . 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Treaty  WITH  Sweoek.]  Mr.  Pmsonly 
said,  be  had  mentioned  a  few  evenings 
since,  that  if  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
did  not  think  fit  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  Russian  Treaty,  as  connected  with  that 
recently  entered  into  with  Sweden,  he 
should  feel  it  hts  doty  to  make  a  motion, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  production; 
because  it  was  impossible  for  that  House 
correctly  to  understand  the  Treaty  with 
Sweden,  unless  the  Convention  between 
that  country  and  Russia  were  laid  before 
them.  It  was  his  intention  also  to  move 
for  certain  documents  connected  with  the 
subject ;  the  nature  of  these  he  would  stale- 
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%o  (he  noble  lord.  who.  when  he  heard 
them,  would  be  able  to  judge  whether  or 
not  he  could  agree  to  their  production. 
The  first  document  he  should  move  for 
was.  "  An  account  of  all  sums  of  money 
paid  or  advanced  to  the  king  of  Sweden^ 
or  for  his  service,  with  the  respective  dates 
of  such  advances."    The  next  information 
he  would  call  for  was.  '^  The  specific  day 
on  which  the  Swedish  army  landed  on  the 
€ontineni"  (as  it  was  termed  in  the  Treaty, 
a  manner,  certainly,  in  which  he  should 
not  have  expressed  hiniself.  as  it  seemed 
to  imply  that  Sweden  formed  no  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe)  "  in  conformity 
with  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  first 
Article  of  the  Treaty   laid    before   the 
House  by  the  command  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent."    He  should  next  call  for  "  A  copy 
of  the  Treaty  concluded  between  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Emperor  of  Russia/'  if  any 
such  had  been  entered  into,  relating  to  the 
same  subject.     He  did  not  know  how  this 
fact  stood,  whether  Russia  acted  under  a 
separate  treaty,  concluded  with  her,  or 
only  in  conformity  with  the  Convention 
entered   into  between  her  and  Sweden. 
And.  therefore,  the  information  which  he 
should  derive  from  the  noble  lord,  on  this 
point,  would  direct  him  in  shaping  his  mo- 
tion properly.     The  last  papers  he  should 
move  for  would  be,  "  copies  or  extracts  of 
all  correspondence  between  his  Majesty's 
minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs  and  any  ac- 
credited  n^inister  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark.''    He  conceived   information    on 
these  points,  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Treaty 
with  Sweden.     If  the  noble   lord  could 
point  out  any  error  in  the  form  of  his  in- 
tended motions,  he  would  willmgly  alter 
it.     U,  however,  he  did  not,  and  that  he 
resisted  the  production  of  the  papers,  he 
then    gave  notice,    that   he   would,    to- 
morrow, move  for  them. 

Lord  CcLitlerea^h,  in  answer,  observed, 
that,  as  to  the  production  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment and  that  of  Denmark,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  With  respect 
to  the  inquiry,  whether  any  Treaty  bad 
been  entered  into  with  Russia,  he  tiad  to 
inform  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  no 
such  Treaty  had  been  concluded.  Russia 
acted  in  consequence  of  her  stipulations 
with  Sweden.  As  to  the  amount  of  ad- 
vances made  to  Sweden,  with  their  dates, 
there  could  be  no  difiiculty  in  furnishing 
auch  an  account.    And,  so  for  as  his  Ma- 
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jesty's  government  posaetted  the  iofermi* 
tion.  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  stale 
the  day  on  which  the  landing  of  the  Swe- 
dish troops  took  place.  This  latter  infor- 
mation, he  believedi  would  be  asaccnnte 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  wiib, 
for  any  purpose  be  might  have  in  view. 
He  felt  very  considerable  difficulty  with 
reference  to  the  Treaty  coDcluded  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  which  had  been  con- 
fidentially communicated  to  his  Majesty 'i 
government,  but  which  neither  of  the  two 
powers  had  promulgated.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  aware,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  argae  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  stipulations  entered  into  wiib 
Sweden,  unless  the  nature  of  her  connec- 
tion with  Russia  was  understood.  Still, 
however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  moil 
perceive  the  situation  of  delicacy  in  wbick 
his  Majesty's  government  stood,  and  woald, 
perhaps,  be  satisfied,  if  the  articles,  imme- 
diately  connected  with  the  recent  Swedish 
Treaty,  were  substantially  laid  before  the 
House,  instead  of  pressing  for  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  the  Treaty  itself. 

Mr.  Pofuonby  inquired  in  what  raanoer 
the  noble  lord  meant  to  give  this  infonas- 
tion  ?  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  ssti^ 
factory,  if  be  intended  merely  to  give  it  in 
the  course  of  his  speech. 

Lord  Castlercagh  replied,  that  the  infor- 
mation should  be  reghlarly  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Pcmonby  said,  that  would  amwer 
perfectly  well.  He  did  not  wish  the  go- 
vernment to  t^ke  any  step  which  might 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  give  all  the  substantisl 
information  necessary  on  the  Russian  sod 
Swedish  Convention  ;  the  choice  and  se- 
lection of  the  extracts  depending  on  him- 
self. With  respect  to  his  wish  to  know  tbe 
day  on  which  the  Swedish  troops  landed, 
the  noble  lord  would  recollect,  that,  by 
the  Treaty,  Sweden  promised  to  employ  * 
corps  of  not  less  than  30,0(K)  men,  in  direct 
operation  upon  the  continent,  and,  by  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  it  was  stipu* 
lated,  that  all  the  future  advances  to  be 
made  by  ibis  country,  afler  the  first,  were 
to  depend  on  the  actual  employment  of 
the  Swedish  army.  These  were  the  very 
words  of  the  Treaty.  Now,  he  wished  i^ 
know  in  what  way  Sweden  was  considered, 
by  the  government  of  this  country,  as  bftv* 
ing  so  far  fulfilled .  her  stipolationsi  tbst 
she  became  entitled  to  the  promiMd  sub* 
sidy?    He  thought  it  was  necessary  <^ 
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learn,  whether  only  a  part  of  the  Swedish 
troopa  had  landed,  or  whether  the  entire 
number  had  been  forniabed,  before  they 
considered  that  power  as  ba?ittg  a  right 
to  claim  the  intended  suoconn. 

Lord  CattUrtagh  intimated  that  every 
possible  information  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  Marryai  was  desirous  of  learning 
from  the  noble  lord,  whether  it  was  in* 
tended,  along  with  Guadaloupe,  to  cede 
the  islands  of  St.  Martin,  Marigalante, 
I>e8eada,  and  the  Saintes,  which  were  aU 
IV  ay  ft.  considered  as  its  dependencies? 

Lord  Caulereagh  answered,  that  nothing 
vras  ceded,  except  Guadeloupe,  properly 
so  called. 

Mr.  PoMonby  then  obserred,  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  point  of  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  noble  lord,  except  as 
far  as  related  to  the  correspondence  be- 
tween this  government  and  that  of  Den- 
mark, for  the  production  of  which  he 
iwooid  stfbmit  a  motion  to  the  House  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Whitbread  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
lord  whether  he  had  any  objection  to 
post  pone' the  debate  on  the  Swedish  Treaty, 
from  Wednesday  until  Friday  \  Such  an 
arrangement  would  be  most  convenient 
to  himself  and  some  of  his  friends,  who 
were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  debate. 

Lord  Caulereagh  said  that  it  was  de- 
sirable for  the  House  to  take  the  Treaty 
as  early  as  possible  into  consideration ; 
but  under  such  circumstances,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  complying  with  the  hon. 
gentleman's  request. 

Hbllestonb  Election.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day,  for  taking  into  further  consi- 
deration the  Resolution  which,  upon  the 
2Uh  of  March  last,  was  reported  from  the 
select  committee  appointed  to  try  and  de- 
termine the  merits  of  the  Petition  of  sir 
Christopher  Hawkins,  of  Trewithin,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  baronet,  complaining 
of  an  undue  election  and  return  for  the 
borough  of  Helleston, 

Lord  Caulereagh  moved,  that  the  farther 
consideration  be  postponed  to  Monday, 
in  order  to  let  the  House  go  into  a  com- 
mittee upon  the  aflairs  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamihon  objected  to  the 
question  being  farther  postponed,  as  it  bad 
already  been  inserted  twice  in  the  orders 
of  the  day.  The  question  deeply  involved 
the  character  of  the  House,  and  he  con- 
ceived it  woeid  not  be  consistent  with  their 
digoity  to  delay  a  decision  longer. 


Mr.  Wynn  said,  the  Report  had  been  on 
the  table  since  the  24th  of  March.  He 
was  in  favour  of  proceeding  in  the  question^ 

Mr.  IkuhuTH  wished  the  subject  to  be 
postponed,  but  not  nntil  next  session. 

Mr.  Sioan  acceded  to  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh),  but  did 
not  know  how  it  would  affect  the  proseca* 
tion  which  he  intended  to  advise.  The  At- 
torney General  could  tell  him.  . 

The  Attorney  General  said,  if  the  bosi* 
ness  were  proceeded  in,  it  would  be  im* 
possible  to  bring  the  persons  to  trial,  or 
even  to  obtain  a  plea  from  them,  by  the 
next  assizes. 

Mr.  Prestcn  spoke  in  favour  of  an  im- 
mediate proceeding. 

Mr.  Swan  said,  be  would  not  have  de- 
layed the  business  one  hour,  if  it  bad  not 
been  to  suit  the  convenience  of  gentlemen. 
When  the  present  motion  was  disposed 
of,  it  was  his  intention  to  move,  **  That 
the  Attorney-General  do  forthwith  prose- 
cute the  most  noble  George  Frederick^ 
duke  of  Leeds,  and  four  of  the  aldermen 
of  the  borough  of  Helston,  for  practices 
subversive  of  the  freedom  of  election." 
The  House,  if  they  thought  proper,  might 
order  proceedings  against  such  of  the 
freemen  as  were  concerned  in  the  busineu, 
though  be  conceived  they  would  not  ap- 
pear so  culpable  as  the  parties  he  had 
mentioned.  He  would  also  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  elections  for  the  said 
borough. 

Mr.  D.  Giddy  said,  be  would  move 
that  the  fifth  alderman  be  included  in  the 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Swan  shortly  stated  his  reasons  for 
confining  the  prosecution  to  four  of  the 
aldermen. 

The  Report  was  then  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Monday. 

East  India  Company's  ApPAias.]  Lord 
Castlereagh  moved  the  order  of  the  day. 
for  resuming  the  adjourned  proceeding 
upon  the  furiher  consideration  of  the  Re- 
port, which  upon  the  Sd  day  of  June  was 
made  from  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider 
further  of  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Mr.  Harxarth  said  :^Sir,  to  the  Reso1n« 
tions  in  the  form  now  submitted  to  (he 
consideration  of  the  House,  there  are,  as 
I  conceive,  .important  objections ;  but  re- 
flecting on  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of 
this  subject,  in  all  its  bearings  and  rela- 
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tioii8»  on  iti  magniCadc  as  it  regards  tbe 
people  of  this  coaotry,  and  on  tta  exireme 
importance  to  the  natives  of  India,  I  an 
connnoed  that  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
with  the  best  intentions  for  the  pablic  seiv 
▼ice,  and  with  the  most  impartial  disposi* 
tion  to  provide  for,  and  satisfy  if  possible, 
4fae  Tarions  and  adverse  interests  engaged 
in,  and  involved  in  this  great  question, 
conld  not  form  a  plan,  to  which  some 
plausible,  some  serious,  and  perhaps,  some 
aoKd  objections  may  not  be  opposed.  The 
Vitoation  in  which  we  9tand  with  regard 
to  India,  is  an  anomaly  so  extraordinary, 
as  to  set  aside  all  theories :  an  immense 
empire  in  the  East,  brought  under  the 
control  of  a  little  island  in  the  West,  ac- 
quired,  maintained,  and  preserved  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  commercial  body, 
is  a  new  case,  unprecedented  in  the  events 
of  the  world ;  and  the  only  safe  way  in 
which  legislation  can  be  introduced  under 
such  circumstances  is,  by  the  rational  ap- 
plication of  rules,  drawn  from  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  acquired,  in  the  course  of 
this  unexampled  accession  of  territory. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Resolutions  now 
brought  up.  Surely  it  is  important,  that 
the  first  Resolution  should  declare  in 
whom  tbe  sovereignty  of  India  is  vested, 
and  by  whom  the  sovereign  authority  is 
to  be  executed,  parliament  ahoold  deter- 
mine in  what  form  it  should  be  avowed, 
and  to  what  extent  it  should  be  exercised. 
-The  question  of  ri^ht  to  the  territorial 
possessions  in  India,  between  the  go- 
vernment and  the  East  India  Company, 
has  always  been  mooted,  and  even  in  these 
Resolutions,  the  right  of  sovereignty  is 
foisted  in  the  body  of  an  appropriation 
resolve,  and  not  where  I  think  it  ought  to 
be,  in  the  preamble  of  tbe  Bill.  An  ex- 
plicit unqualified  declaration  bf  sovereignty 
Is  absolutely  necessary ;  the  lately  pub- 
lished speech  of  a  noble  lord  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  states,  <<that  the 
territory  of  India  belongs  to  the  crown/' 
Under  a  monarchy  no  subject  or  class  of 
subjects  can  acquire  a  political  dominion 
but  for  the  crown ;  at  present,  India  ac- 
knowledges no  British  sovereign,  it  ac* 
knowledges  and  submits  to  the  power  of 
the  East  India  Company,  transferred  to 
them  as  they  believe  by  various  grants  of 
their  native  princes,  and  all  the  treaties 
hitherto  made  in  the  East  Indies,  are  made 
in  the  name  and  on  tbe  behalf  of  the  East 
India  Company.  We  are  known  as  mer- 
chants, but  not  as  monarchs ;  what  may 
eventoaUy  roauU  from  ondeceiving  thett| 
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it  is  not  in  my  power  to  determine; 
I  haNFe  no  inlentioB  of  fbUoiriiig  vp  tbcst 
remarks  with  any  specific  Motion^  hoc 
merely  to  suggest  that  it  appears  to  bk 
of  importance  that  the  preamble  to  thi 
intended  Bill  ahoold  declare  in  whom  the 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions in  India  is  vested,  and  by  whom 
that  authority  is  to  be  exercised- 

Sir  JSoAn  iNeioport  so  perfectly  agreed  a 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon.  ges- 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down«  tbat  be 
had  himself  prepared  a  resolatioD.  deck* 
ratory  of  the  right  of  sovereignty,  which 
he  would  propose  to  the  House.  It  sm 
the  more  necessary  that  this  declamtiea 
of  sovereignty  should  be  plainly  and  ex- 
plicitlv  made,  becaose  the  ComjMny,  io 
one  of  their  resolutions,  laid  a  claim  to 
that  sovereignty,  to  which,  he  contended, 
they  had  no  right.  He  conceited,  tbat 
previous  to  any  commercial  regulatioo, 
previous  to  any  regulation  of  taxes  and 
revenue,  it  should  be  decided  to  whom 
the  right  of  territory  and  reTcsine  be- 
lonsed.  He  had,  therefore,  drawn  op  a 
resdotion  for  that  purpose,  which  he 
would  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  fint 
resolution  of  the  neble  lord.  He  wooM 
not  detain  the  House  longer,  bat  more 
his  resolution,  to  which  he  coold  oooceive 
no  ground  of  opposition,  unless  it  were 
shewn  that  a  necessity  existed  for  depart- 
ing from  those  principles  by  which  every 
government  was  regulated.  His  resole- 
tion  was,  **  That  the  sovereigi|ty  of  the 
crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  over  the  territory  and 
population  of  India,  is  paramount  and  on- 
doubted-— and  with  it  the  receipt  of  terri- 
torial revenues  is  inseparably  connected ; 
that  parliament,  in  legislating  for  that 
great  population,  is  bound  primarily  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  their  civil  and 
religious  rigbts^for  the  administration  of 
speedy  and  impartial  justice-— and  for 
their  moral  improvement  and  happiness ; 
that  with  these  sacred  obligations  of  so- 
vereign power,  no  prospect  of  commercial 
advantage  can  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
competition."  His  motive  for  mentioning 
civil  and  religious  liberty  was,  because, 
as  it  was  intended  to  give  the  natives  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  Christians,  he 
would,  in  the  first  -  instance,  give  them  to 
tmdersund,  that  their  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity was  a  matter  of  free  choice.  He 
also  adverted  to  the  speedy  administration 
of  justice,  the  necessity  for  which  must  be 
apparent  to  every  person  who  cecoUecied 
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^^^  one  of  the  gentlemen  examined  at 
ft^ir  har  atated»  in  efidence,  that  no  leas 
tmwk  00,000  cases  were  pending  in  the 
riracipal  court  of  one  province  alone. 
L«3  concluded  by  moving  bis  Amendment. 
X..ord  CaMiereagh  thougtU  they  ought  not 
>  proceed  in  putting  this  proposition  for- 
rardj  until  they  had»well  considered  what 
»ar  liament  bad  done  on  a  former  occasion, 
rli«n  as  great  an  anxiety  was  felt  to  dis- 
rbmrg«  the  great  social  trust  to  the  people 
»r  incUa  with  fidelity,  as  could  be  enter- 
:Ai  tied  by  any  persons  in  the  present  day. 
rh«fy  bad  come  to  certain  practical  reso- 
Lutiona,  on  which  a  Bill  was  to  be  founded ; 
aniJ  he  was  sure,  unless  some  great  advan- 
taice  could  be  pointed  out,  it  would  not  be 
vrise  to  depart  from  the  course  of  proceed* 
hwig  pursued  by  parliament  at  a  former 
period.  But  he  believed,  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary in  matters  of  a  practical  nature,  to 


out  with  stating  those  great  moral  prin* 
ciples  by  which  they  must  be  guided  upon 
all  occasions.    He  was  not  aware  of  any 
resolution  by  which  tfae  Company  claimed 
frooi  the  crown  the  sovereignty  of  India, 
although  they  had  claimed  the  rights  of 
property  and  revenue  under  the  crown. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  labour  too  much  the  authority  of  par- 
liaoient  on  this  subject ;  because,  as  no 
resolution  to  this  •effect,  was  introduced 
when  the  charter  was  formerly  renewed, 
it   would  seem  to  be  throwing  a  doubt, 
where  no  doubt  existed,  if  a  specific  reso* 
lotton  were  agreed  tor,  on  this  point.     It 
was  aluo  rendered  the  less  necessary,  be- 
cause there  was,  in  one  of  the  ri*solutions, 
an  incidental  declaration  on  t|)e  subject : 
and  I  bat  he  conceived  was  the  most  proper 
way  to  inipxluce  it, 

Mr.   IViiiiam  Smith  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  Amendment.     He  did  not  think  they 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
parliament  on  a  former  occasion.     If  that 
parliament  omitted  to  do  that  which  was 
necessary,  it  only  formed  a  nrong  argu- 
ment against  their  neglerting  it  at  present. 
Wtien  he  looked  at  the  Resolutions,  and 
found  that  they  all,  wiih  the  exception  of 
one  which  was  lately  introdpred,  referred 
to  matters  of  private  commerce,  trade  and 
revenue— -when  he  saw   but  one  Resolu- 
tion, which  advened  to  the  general  inte- 
rests of  such  an  immense  population,  he 
could  not  agree  that  parliament  had  done 
its  duty ;  and  whatever  slur  might  thereby 
be  cast  on  any  former  parliament,  he  con* 
tended,  as  the  con-«ideration  of  the  happi- 
ness Mid  improvement  of  the  people  were 
(VOL.  XXVI.) 


paramount  to  all  others,  that  a  Resolution, 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  ought  to  stand  in  the  fore-ground 
of  the  picture.    Though  be  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  was  improved  considerably  from 
former  times,  stilt  be  attributed  that  im- 
provement to  the  exertions  of  individuals, 
and  not  to  the  excellence  of  the  Com* 
pany's  constitution,  which  be  by  no  means 
approved  of.    When  he  recollected,  for 
30  years  past,  the  mode  adopted  in  can- 
vassing for  the  Direction  in  the  city  of 
London — when  such  a  person  was  stated 
to  be  supported  by  the  shipping  interest^ 
and  another  person  by  a  different  interest 
•—he  could  only  say,  that  if  India  were 
well  governed  under  such  a  system,  it  must 
either  have  been  the  effect  of  individual 
ability,  or  else  the  mere  work  of  chance«-« 
I  for  many  of  the  persons  thns  elected  were 
as  much  fitted,  by  their  habiu  and  educa- 
tion, to  fill  any  employment  in  the  whole 
course  of  human  existence,  as  to  become 
governors  of  India.    But  even  if  the  peo- 
ple of  India  were  improved  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  India  Company,  it  was 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  consider  whe- 
ther these  people  were  capable  of  further 
improvement,   either    in    their    personal 
comforts  or  moral  habits,  and  if  so,  to  pro- 
vide that  such  improvements  should   be 
communicated  to  them.    The  House,  how- 
ever, had  heard  it  stated  in  evidence,  that 
this  improved  people  were  in  such  a  situa* 
tion,  that  although  their  country  yielded 
almost  spontaneously  all  the  productions 
necessary  to  subsistence,  they  were  still 
destitute  of  every  comfort,  and  therefore 
unlikely  at  any  time  to  become  purchasers 
of  British  manufactures.     How  this  could 
be  the  case  appeared  rather  extraordinary. 
It  was  said  of  the  people  of  Sicily,  that 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  fertility  of 
their  soil,  and   the   favourable    circum- 
stances of  their  climate,  they  were  still  in 
a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness ;— and  to 
what  was  this  owing  ?    Why,  to  the  exe- 
crable nature  of  their  government,  and  was 
it  not  excusable  under  all   the  circum- 
stances, to  make  a  similar  inference  with 
respect  to  the  system  of  government  in 
India,  especially  when  told  that  the  people 
of  India  were  not  only  wretched  in  their 
condition,   but  totally   indifferent  to  the 
obligations  of  truth  ? 

Mr.  baikwnt  did  not  approve  of  the 
amendment.  It  contained  two  proposi- 
tions, neither  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
assert  and  ha  had  yet  ta  learn  that  it  wu 
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mony  to  the  zeaf  and  the  talents  of  thoxe 
individuals    who  filled   high  stations  in 
Ind  ia.    Bat  was  it  not  wonderiiil,  that  with 
inch  wisdom  and  abilities  India  should 
still  be  stationary,  and  that  it  should  be 
pronounced   incapable  of  improving  by 
the  means  which  in  other  countries  have 
uniformly  led  to  prosperity.     There  mast 
therefore,  be  some  radical  defect  in  the 
system,  and  this  defect  he  took  to  be  the 
exorbitancy  of  the  land  tax.    He  conceived 
the  great  means  by  which'  that  country 
could  possibly  be  improved    was  a  free 
commerce  ;  and  he  had  ventured  formerly 
to  suggest  that  as  few  restrictions  as  possi- 
ble should  be  laid  on  the  trade,  and  that 
the  East  India  Company  should  withdraw 
from  it,  as  their  longer  continuance  in 
trading  could  only  be  ruinous  to  India  and 
to  themselves.    He  had  had  some  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  many  sburces 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Company  in 
trading,  not  generally  known,  from  the 
opportunities  he  had  of  knowing  their 
afikirs  while  abroad.    It  was  impossible  to 
discover  their  losses  from  their  accounts, 
because  a  number  of  charges  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  did  not  appear  under  the 
bead  of  commercial  charges,  but  were 
incorporated  among  the  political  charges. 
Here  the  hon.  gentleman  went  into  a  va- 
riety of  detailed  statements,  explanatory 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Company  s. 
concerns  were  managed  at  the  several 
factories,  and  in  China.    Taking  all  the 
charges  together,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Company  to  carry  on  trade  without  the 
aid  of  their  revenues.    It  would  be  better, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  commer- 
cial concerns  of  the  Company  should  be 
brought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  close. 
And  he  wished  the  period  to  be  no  longer 
than  merely  to  enable  the  Company  pro- 
perly  to  wind  them   up.      When  they 
withdrew  from  trade,  and  turned  their 
attention  solely  to  their  political  concerns 
abroad,  India  would  soon  have  cause  to 
rejoice.    The  hon.  gentleman  then  read 
an  analysis  of  the  debt  of  India,  from  which 
he  contended  that  the  debt  of  India  arose 
from  the  commercial  losses  of  the  Com- 
pany.   He  then  argued  that  the  regulations 
of  the  Company  were  insufficient  to  protect 
the  manufacturers  in  the  interior.    The 
commercial  resident  of  the  Company  had 
a  power  over  the  weavers,  and  in  Madras, 
it  appeared,  by  lord  Wellesley's  letter  of 
July  1804,  that  no  merchant  could  pur- 
chase  goods  but  throueh  the  Company's 
^mraercial  agent.  Lordf  Weliesley  bad  ai^ 
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tempted  to  abolish  this  system ;  but  be 
(Mr.  R.)'had  been  informed  by  respectabk 
authority  there  had  been  no  change  to 
the  better.  In  Bombay  force  had  bees 
often  employed  to  procure  the  GompSD)'s 
investment  Sorat,  which  was  a  moit 
flourishing  place  before  the  Compm'i 
government  wais  established  in  India,  bad 
since  rapidly  decayed.  The  weaven  io 
this  town  employed  by  the  Company  bad 
wished  to  leave  the  town,  but  guards  vere 
appointed  at  the  gate  to  prevent  tbem. 
Such  was  the  repugnance  to  workfortbe 
Company,  that  one  cast  paid  ibe  resident 
three  or  four  thousand  rupees  to  be  allowed 
to  work  for  private  merchants.  In  Gs- 
zerat,  the  Company's  agenu  fixed  tbe 
price  of  cotton,  which,  together  with  the 
low  price  in  China,  threatened  the  extioc- 
tion  of  this  branch  of  trade.  These,  sod 
a  thousand  other  evils,  of  which  it  woakt 
take  a  volume  to  contain  the  enumeratios, 
were  the  natural  fruit  and  results  of  a 
system  which  ought  to  be  done  away,  sod 
therefore  he  would  give  his  vote  lor  fixiog 
the  duration  of  the  Company's  charter  ti 
the  shortest  possible  period. 

Mr.  LushmgUM  said,  he  should  rather 
vote  for  an  extinction  of  the  Company  sU 
together  than  for  the  shortening  the  tera 
to  10  years,  as  such  an  unusual  meamre 
must  shake  the  allegiance  of  their  sobjedL 
He  contended  that  the  hon.  gentlenia 
who  now  brought  charges  against  the 
Company's  judicial  and  commercial  ad> 
ministration,  should  have  laid  the  founch- 
tion  for  these  charges  by  examining  ^'i^ 
nesses  in  the  Committee,  and  not  hsw 
come  forward  with  charges  of  aboscs 
which  had  been  put  a  stop  tofor  :lOyeafs» 
and  which  had  no  existence  but  in  heated 
imaginations.  He  contended  in  hrour  o( 
the  zemindary  settlement  and  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Company,  and  cob- 
eluded  by  saying  he  should  Tote  agaioH 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  C^fian^  said,  he  should  follow  lbs 
example  of  the  noble  lord  (Cast]ereagb)i 
and  consider  the  present  question  as  con* 
nected  with  the  consideration  of  dio 
length  of  the  term  of  the  trade  to  Cbtns> 
for  the  arguments  applied  equally  to  bo(b« 
The  argument  on  which  most  reliance 
bad  been  placed  by  those  who  contended 
for  a  term  of  20  years,  was  mere  assump- 
tion ;  namely,  that  the  usual  term  was  ior 
20  years.  It  might  have  been  thoo^^ 
from  this,  that  for  centuries,  the  coston 
had  been  to  renew  for  20  years ;  but  the 
fact  was^  th»*  '*«»'*»  term  wes  graott<' 


only  once  before^  namely ,  in   1791.    It 
v^^m  alio  held  out  that  the  Company  had  a 
ri^ht  to  a  renewal  of  their  charter  since 
tb«    acquirement  of  their  territorial  pos. 
aeasions;    but  the  Brst  renewal  of  their 
charter  after  the  acquirement  of  their  ter- 
ritory, was  merely  on  the  petition  of  the 
Company,  and  on  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  4OO»000/.    He  thought  it  the  most  ex- 
pedient method  not  to  extort  from  the 
Company  any  pecuniary  remuneration; 
Ibr  be  did  not  approve  of  the  principle  of 
farming  out  nations— that  the  people  were 
vrell  governed  should  be  the  only  consi- 
deration.   As  to  the  China  trade,  it  had 
been  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  of  India,  but  it  re* 
maincd  to  be  proved,  even  if  pecuniary 
aid  were  necessary,  that  it  should  be  de- 
riTed  from  this  branch  of  trade,  and  not 
from  acme  other  source.     He  did  not  wish 
thai  the  trade  should  be  thrown  open  at 
present :— but  he  did  not  wish  that  they 
should  preclude  themselves  from  doing  it 
at  some  future  time,  especially  as  this  was 
contended  to  be  the  only  lucrative  branch. 
Those  who  wished  the  trade  to  be  shut  for 
twenty  years  were  inconsistent  if  they  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  shut  for  ever,  in  support 
of   which  no  satisfactory  argument  had 
been  adduced.    He  should   y®^®  for  the 
amendment,  reserving  to  himself  the  power 
of  proposing  (in  case  it  were  negatived) 
another  amendment,  which  would   limit* 
the  trade  to  China  to  ten  years. 

Mr.  WkUbrtad  said,  that  from  what  he 
had  heard  in  the  course  of  that  debate, 
he  should  vote  against  the  Resolution. 
The  Company  had  no  title  at  all  to  the 
China  trade,  and  even  if  he  had  voted  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Indian  monopoly, 
he  might  have  voted  against  the  continu- 
ance of  it  as  to  China.  As  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  be  conceived  the  Company 
had  no  right  to  claim  the  merit  of  it,  for 
after  having  governed  it  badly,  they  had 
been  cashiered  by  parliament,  and  had 
ever  since  the  mark  of  disgrace  sticking 
to  them*  It  would  be  better  to  take  the 
power  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  Company 
altogether  than  crumble  it,  at  was  done 
by  Iha  Eeaolutions  proposed  by  the  noble 
ImnIi  jnMspnriiaroent  had  a  perfect  right 
lOL^kifihb  .however  presnmptaously  the 
"  '  on  the  subject,  their 
end  in  I8l4;  and  after 
iolated,  whether 
had  no  claim  of 
right  could 
vUh  sub- J 
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monopolists,  ship-builders,  and  others,  for 
they  bad  formed  these  engagements  at 
their  own  peril.  The  hon.  member  con« 
eluded  with  stating,  that  he  should  vote 
for  the  limited  period,  and  if  that  amend* 
ment  were  negatived,  be  would  vote 
against  the  original  Resolution. 

Mr.  Baihurtt  spoke  against  the  Amend* 
ment,  being  persuaded  that  it  was  indis- 
pensibly  necessary  to  the  authority  of  the 
India  Company,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  system,  to  extend  their  duration  to 
twenty  years.  In  fact,  if  they  had  not 
any  right,  as  the  last  speaker  asserted^ 
still,  from  the  debts  they  had  contracted* 
and  from  the  expences  they  had  incurred 
in  the  formation  of  various  establishments* 
but  still  more  in  the  support  of  several 
wars  for  the  common  interest  of  the  em- 
pire, the  Company  had  a  claim  upon  the 
consideration  of  parliament.  If  the  House, 
indeed,  should  not  agree  to  the  longer 
period,  it  would  be  more  manly  at  once  tp 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Company  al- 
together, for  with  a  shorter  period  of  ex- 
istence, the  Company  must  be  inefficient 
to  the  objects  of  its  institution. 

A  division  ensued  on  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
Amendment,  when  the  numbers  were*- 

Noes  137 

Ayes 61 

Majority 70 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  origi- 
nal Resolution,  and  the  numbers  were*- 

Ayes 1H4 

Moes 14 

Majority 170 

On  the  second  Resolution,  viz.  «'  That 
the  existing  restraints  respecting  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  China,  shall  be 
continued,  and  that  the  exclusive  trade  in 
tea  shall  be  preserved  to  the  said  Com- 
pany, during  the  period  aforesaid," 

Air.  Marryat  objected  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  India  Company.  He  maintamed* 
that  by  throwing  open  the  trade  the  India 
Company  would  not  suffer  any  loss,  al- 
though the  general  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try would  acquire  considerable  gain.  It 
was  on  historical  record,  that  although  a 
great  outcry  was  raised  in  Spain  against 
the  government  which  aboluhed  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Sooth  American  commerce 
by  a  particular  company  at  Cadis,  which 
abolition  was  decreed  without  any  pre- 
vioos  notice  whatever  to  the  Compiny  of 
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of  ten  years,,  however,  he  thought,  would 
be  quite  enough,  as  the  government  in 
that  case  would  not  be  disabled  from  ne* 
gociating  with  foreign  powers.  He  looked 
on  the  present  arrangement  as  a  mere  ex* 
periment,  and  as  such  it  ought  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  ten  or  twelve  years.  He 
would  move,  therefore,  that  ten  years  be 
substituted  instead  of  twenty,  as  such  a 
period  would  render  it  more  easy  at  any 
time  for  parliament  to  interfere.  He  con* 
Y}luded  therefore  by  moving,  that  the 
charter  be  limited  to  the  period  of  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Creeoey^  on  the  question  being  put, 
gave  his  decided  negative  to  the  whole  of 
the  Resolution,  because  it  placed  the  Com- 
pany m  the  situatioQ  both  of  sovereigns 
and  merchants.  This  was  the  first  renewal, 
aince  the  reign  of  king  William,  of  the 
Company's  charter,  that  did  not  provide 
some  compensation  to  the  public  for  the 
monopoly.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
1,200,000/.  was  given  as  a  consideration 
for  the  exclusive  monopoly.  In  the  year 
1781  three-fourths  of  the  profits  were 
given  to  the  public,  after  paying  the  divi- 
dends of  the  Company,  'in  the  year 
1793,  500,000/.  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
public  annually,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
exclusive  trade,  out  of  the 'territorial  re- 
venue. It  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  renew  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  without  any  consideration 
to  the  public.  The  last  stipulations^  he 
admitted  had  not  been  fulfilled^  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  the  usual  stipulations 
were  to  be  di^ensed  with.  Had  this 
500,000/.  a  year  been  paid,  the  public 
would  now  have  had  1 1  millions  of  money 
which  they  bad  never  received.  AH  par- 
ticipation, therefore,  of  the  trade  on  the  part 
of  the  public  was  a  mere  mockery.  The 
noble  lord,  when  president  of  the  Board 
of  Controul,  had  always  given  a  flattering 
statement  of  the  Company's  afiairs,  it  was 
therefore  rather  extraordinary  that  be 
now  came  forward  and  told  them  that  the 
Company  could  not  any  longer  go  on  in 
its  present  circumstances,  as  the  India 
trade  was  a  losing  concern.  They  were 
DOW  trading,  he  contended,  on  the  surplus 
of  their  territorial  revenue,  which  must 
be  both  hurtful  to  themselves  and  the 
country,  as  that  surplus,  particularly  in 
time  of  war^mdst  ever  be  precarious.  The 
Company,  he  cpntended,  had  little  iii« 
tereU  in  the  trade.  The  payment  of  their 
dividends  was  their  only  object.  The  di- 
ractors  themselves  had  less  interest  in  their 
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mercantile  speculations  than  io  the  patros- 
age  they  derived  from  writershipa   aad 
cadetships.     How  many  old  ladieti  were 
there  attached  to  the  stock  of  this  Com- 
pany who,  in  the  choice  of  the  directors, 
did  not  consider  that  they  were  to  legiala&e 
for'  sixty  millions  of  human  beings,  but 
merely  considered  the  friends  that  were 
most  likely  to  serve  them  by    fffaniiing 
them  writerships  or  cadetsbipsw     With  re- 
spect to  the  Company's  dividends,  he  con- 
tended  that  the   best  way  of  reinraiag 
them  was  by  the  private  trade,  or»  if  that 
should  not  prove  suflBcient,  to  make  cer- 
tain duties  on  the  articles  in  this  connuj 
to  cover  the  expence.    It  had  been  said 
that  considerable  influence  would  be  added 
to  the  crown  by  this  arrangement,     lliia 
he  certainly  did  not  wish,  but  the  best 
way  to  oppose    that   influence   was   to 
have  an  open  trade.    The  Company,  as 
proprietors,  bad  no  real  stock.     In  other 
stocks,  there  was  a  permanent  property, 
but  there  was  no  such  thing  with  respect 
to  those  of  India. 

Lord   Cattlereagh  said,  that  he  ahoidd 
not  follow  the  hon.  member  in  all  his  ar- 
guments as  to  the  general  question.    It 
would  be  unwise  in  the  public  to  expect 
any   consideration    from    the   Company, 
who  were  under  the  pressure  of  so  heavy 
a  debt.     He  should  observe,  on  this  head, 
that  there  had  been  no  deception  pra^ 
tised   by  the  Company   in  engaging  in 
former  charters,  to   give  a  sum    to  the 
public.    The   fact  was,  that  peace   had 
been  expected,  but  that  the  Company,  as 
well  as  the  government  at  home,  bad  been 
involved  in  wars.    As  to  the  proposition 
for  shortening  the  term  to  10  years,  it  was 
natural  that  those  gentlemen  who  thought 
that  the  Company's  government  was  not 
the  best  for  India,  should  wish  that  the 
term  should  be  shortened.     On  the  con- 
trary,  those  who  wished  the  continuance 
of  the  Company's  charter,  would  be  care- 
ful not  to  shake  the  Company  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  natives ;    and  the  shortening 
the  term  of  the  charter  would  be  felt  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  extinction  of  the  Com- 
pany.   The  term  of  20  years  would  ccr« 
tainly  be  too  long,  and  any  term  wovM 
be  too  long  in  such  a  case  if  India  were 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  controul  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  parliament  had  the  same  power 
over  the  Board  of  Controul,  which  sliared 
the  government  of  India,  a^  was  possessed 
over  any  other  of  the  Kind's  ministers. 
The  authority  still  possessed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  would'extend  sofi* 
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ienilf  to  any  adjustment  with  foreign 
owers.  Many  Acts  relative  to  India,  had 
een  passed  during  the  term  of  former 
barters,  and  the  same  thing  (regard  being 
ad  to  the  Company's  rights)  might  be 
one  under  this  charter.  By  the  measure 
ow  under  consideration,  the  House  re- 
ognized  the  principle  of  a  free  trade* 
lihoagh  great  facilities,  much  greater 
ban  those  possessed  by  individuals,  were 
eft  to  the  Company,  and  by  these  means, 
o  a  certain  extent,  it  would  possess  a  roo- 
lopoly.  It  had  been  said,  that  their  poli- 
ical  power  would  enable  the  directors  to 
njure,  if  not  to  ruin,  competitors ;  bat  a 
ligh  sense  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  the 
rountry  would  deter  them  from  a  mal- 
idministration  of  their  authority  ;  besides 
nrhich  every  reasonable  security  had  been 
imposed  and  obtained  by  parliament.  It 
was  true  that  the  Company,  for  the  pur- 

rof  removing  all  competition,  might, 
^     possibility,  attempt  to   carry  on  a 
mighty  trade  in  some  degree  injurious  to 
themselves,    and   ruinous  to  the  private 
trader;  but  two  modes  by  the  Bill  were 
adopted  to  prevent  it — 1st.  It  was  required 
that  the  directors  should  keep  their  politi- 
cal and  commercial  accounts  separate,  so 
that  parliament  would  always  be  able  to 
inspect  and    controul  them.— 2nd.    The 
Company  was  united  in  the  mode  and  in 
the  extent  to  which  their  trade  should  be 
carried   in  opposition    to  the  merchant. 
With  regard  to  the  intercourse  with  China, 
there  were,  in  his  lordship's  view,  many 
leaaons  for  adopting  the  larger  term  of  20 
years,  instead  of  the  amendment.     Ist. 
The  great  public  advantages  that  would 
result  from  the  commerce  being  placed  in 
tbe  hands  of  the  Company  for  so  long  and 
to  certain  a  period.    If,  indeed,  the  di- 
rectors did  not  chose  to  act  politically,  his 
lordship  was  fully  persuaded  that  a  govern- 
ment might  be  formed  in  India,  not  only 
adequate  to  the  conduct  of  afikirs  there, 
but  perhaps  even  more  beneficial  to  the 
natives  than  tbe  establishments  at  present 
existing.     2ndly.    The  nature  of  tbe  Chi- 
A^M  government  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
speculation,  whether  trade  could  be  con- 
cocted with  any  other  individuals  than  the 
^ompany,  even  though  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  tbe  crown  of  Great 
Briuin.    3dly.  A  free  trade,  properly  so 
called,  could  not  be  established,  because 
on  ihe  one  side,  it  never  coold  be  open, 
^  consequently  a  partial  monopoly  must 
exist,  and  th*e  price  of  the  article  would 
^t  be  reduced.    4tbly.  It  wu  not  in  tbe 
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power  of  parliament  to  give  the  monopoly 
of  tbe  China  trade  to  any  otber  individuals, 
even  though  they  would  have  given  a 
premium  for  its  possession,  nor  was  it  easy 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  deprive 
the  Company  of  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
5tbly;  The  continuance  of  the  China  trade 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  present  holders  was 
absolutely  necessary  at  present,  to  enable 
them  to  execute  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  at  any  future  time  it  should 
appear  that  the  expences  of  government 
were  not  so  great  as  to  require  it,  this  part 
of  the  monopoly  might  also  be  removed. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  his  lordship 
saw  nothing  to  induce  the  House  to  alter 
the  practice  of  former  times,  by  renewing 
the  charter  for  a  less  period  than  20  years; 
and  in  his  opinion,  in  a  less  period  the 
experiment  of  an  open  trade  to  India 
could  *  not  be  fairly  tried.  Parliament 
would  be  rather  misled  than  assisted  in  its 
deliberations  on  a  future  occasion,  if  ten 
years  only  were  allowed  for  ascertaining 
the  benefits  or  defects  of  the  system  now 
about  to  be  established. 

Mr.  Rickarda  commenced  with  reading 
several  extracts  from  a  Report  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House,,  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  his  statements  on  a  former 
evening,  respecting  the  ruinous  system  oii 
which  India  was  governed.  He  would 
not  say  that  all  the  parts  of  the  system 
were  equally  bad,  or  that  some  were 
not  even  good ;  but  what  he  con- 
tended for  was,  that  its  general  tendency 
was  ruinous.  To  refuse  to  hear  tbe 
defects  of  any  system  pointed  out  was  to 
shut  the  door  to  every  thing  like  improve- 
ment. There  were  many  accounts  in  cir* 
culation  respecting  India ;  but  these  ac- 
counts were  to  be  taken  with  great  caution* 
It  ought  always  to  be  considered  that  they 
were  our  own  accounts  of  our  own  acts. 
Justice,  benevolence  and  moderation  were 
always  proclaimed  as  the  chief  objects  of 
our  government  of  India ;  and  there  were 
many  who  really  believed  that  such  was 
the  nature  of  the  government,  because 
they  wished  it  so.  He  had  no  desire  to 
throw  any  imputation  on  any  of  the  pub- 
lic officers  at  present,  or  who  had  served 
in  India,  whom  in  general  (always  except- 
ing himself)  he  considered  as  meritorious 
a  class  of  public  servants  as  could  be  found 
any  where.  With  respect  to  his  own 
conduct,  an  hon.  director  in  the  House 
had  thought  proper  to  throw  out  impuu- 
tions  on  a  former  evening.  The  papers 
now  on  the  table  bore  the  highest  testi- 
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mony  to  the  zeaf  and  the  talents  of  thoiie 
individuals    who  filled   high  stations  in 
India.    But  was  it  not  wonderfal,  that  with 
such  wisdom  and  abilities  India  should 
still  be  stationary,  and  that  it  should  be 
pronounced   incapable  of  improving  by 
the  means  which  in  other  countries  have 
uniformly  led  to  prosperity.    There  most 
therefore,  be  some  radical  defect  in  the 
system,  and  this  defect  he  took  to  be  the 
exorbitancy  of  the  land  tax.    He  conceived 
the  great  means  by  which'  that  country 
could  possibly  be  improved    was  a  free 
commerce ;  and  he  had  ventured  formerly 
to  suggest  that  as  few  restrictions  as  possi- 
ble should  be  laid  on  the  trade,  and  that 
the  East  India  Company  should  withdraw 
from  it,  as  their  longer  continuance  in 
trading  could  only  be  ruinous  to  India  and 
to  themselves.    He  had  had  some  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  many  sburces 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Company  in 
trading,  not  generally  known,  from  the 
opportunities  he  had  of  knowing  their 
aflairs  while  abroad.    It  was  impossible  to 
discover  their  losses  from  their  accounts, 
because  a  number  of  charges  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  did  not  appear  under  the 
head  of  commercial  charges,  but  were 
incorporated  amonff  the  political  charges. 
Here  the  hon.  gentleman  went  into  a  va* 
riety  of  detailed  statements,  explanatory 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Company  s 
concerns  were  managed  at  the  several 
factories,  and  in  China.    Taking  all  the 
charges  together,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Company  to  carry  on  trade  without  the 
aid  of  their  revenues.    It  would  be  better, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  commer- 
cial concerns  of  the  Company  should  be 
brought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  close. 
And  he  wished  the  period  to  be  no  longer 
than  merely  to  enable  the  Company  pro- 
perly  to  wind  them   up.      When  they 
withdrew  from  trade,  and  turned  their 
'  attention  solely  to  their  political  concerns 
abroad,  India  would  soon  have  cause  to 
rejoice.    The  hon.  gentleman  then  read 
an  analysis  of  the  debt  of  India,  from  which 
he  contended  that  the  debt  of  India  arose 
from  the  commercial  losses  of  the  Com- 
pany.   He  then  argued  that  the  regulations 
of  the  Company  were  insuflicient  to  protect 
the  manufacturers  in  the  interior.    The 
commercial  resident  of  the  Company  had 
a  power  over  the  weavers,  and  in  Madras, 
it  appeared,  by  lord  Wellesley's  letter  of 
July  1 804*9  that  no  merchant  could  pur* 
chase  goods  but  throueh  the  Company's 
^mmercial  agent.  Lord  Weliesley  nad  at* 
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tempted  to  abolish  this  system  ;  but  be 
(Mr.  R.)'had  been  informed  by  respectable 
authority  there  bad  been  no  change  lor 
the*  better.  In  Bombay  force  bnd  beco 
often  employed  to  procure  the  Company's 
investment.  Sorat,  which  waa  a  most 
flourishing  place  before  the  Company^s 
government  was  established  in  India,  had 
since  rapidly  decayed.  The  weavers  in 
this  town  employed  by  the  Company  bad 
wished  to  leave  the  town,  but  guards  were 
appointed  at  the  gate  to  prevent  them. 
Such  was  the  repugnance  to  work-for  the 
Company,  that  one  cast  paid  ihe  resident 
three  or  four  thousand  rupees  to  be  allowed 
to  work  for  private  merchants.  In  Go- 
zerat,  the  Company's   agents  fixed   the 

f)rice  of  cotton,  which,  together  with  the 
ow  price  in  China,  threatened  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  branch  of  trade.  These,  and 
a  thousand  other  evils,  of  which  it  would 
take  a.  volume  to  contain  the  enameratioa, 
were  the  natural  fruit  and  results  of  a 
system  which  ooffht  to  be  done  away,  and 
therefore  he  would  give  his  vote  for  fixing 
the  duration  of  the  Company's  charter  at 
the  shortest  possible  period. 

Mr.  Luihingicn  said,  he  should  rather 
vote  for  an  extinction  of  the  Company  al- 
together than  for  the  shortening  the  term 
to  10  years,  as  such  an  unusual  measure 
must  shake  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects. 
He  contended  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  now  brought  charges  against  the 
Company's  judicial  and  commercial  ad- 
ministration, should  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  these  charges  by  examining  wit- 
nesses in  the  Committee,  and  not  have 
come  forward  with  charges  of  abuses 
which  had  been  put  a  stop  to  for  30  yean, 
and  which  had  no  existence  but  in  heated 
imaginations.  He  contended  in  fiavoar  of 
the  zemindary  settlement  and  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Company,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  he  should  vote  against 
the  amendment 

Mr.  CofmM^  said,  he  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh), 
and  consider  the  present  question  as  con- 
nected with  the  consideration  of  the 
length  of  the  term  of  the  trade  to  China, 
for  the  arguments  applied  equally  to  both. 
The  argument  on  which  most  reliance 
had  been  placed  by  those  who  contended 
for  a  term  of  520  years,  waa  mere  assump- 
tion ;  namely,  that  the  usual  term  was  for 
20  years*  It  might  have  been  thought 
from  this,  that  for  centuries,  the  custom 
had  been  to  renew  for  20  years ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  exact  lenn  waa  graoud 
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cMily  once  before^  namely*  in   1791.     It 
«va.s  also  held  out  that  ibe  Company  had  a 
ri^ht  lo  a  renewal  of  their  charter  since 
the    acquirement  of  their  territorial  poa- 
aessions;    but  the  6r8t  renewal  of  their 
charter  after  the  acquirement  of  their  ter* 
ritory,  waa  merely  on  the  petition  of  the 
Oompany,  and  on  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  4OO«6b0/.     He  thought  it  the  most  ex- 
pedient method  not  to  extort  from  the 
Company  any  pecuniary  remuneration; 
for  he  did  not  approve  of  the  principle  of 
Ikrtning  out  nations— that  the  people  were 
Mrell  governed  should  be  the  only  consi- 
deration.   As  to  the  China  trade,  it  had 
been  aaid  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  government  of  India,  but  it  re- 
tnaioed  to  be  proved,  even  if  pecuniary 
aid  were  necessary,  that  it  should  be  de« 
rived  from  this  branch  of  trade,  and  not 
from  acme  other  source.     He  did  not  wish 
that  the  trade  should  be  thrown  open  at 
present:— but  be  did  not  wish  that  they 
should  preclude  themselves  from  doing  it 
at  some  future  time«  especially  as  this  was 
cootended  to  be  the  only  lucrative  branch. 
Those  who  wished  the  trade  to  be  shut  for 
twenty  years  were  inconsistent  if  they  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  shut  for  ever,  in  support 
of    which  no  satisfactory  argument  bad 
been  adduced.    He  should   y<>^®  for  the 
amendment,  reserving  to  himself  the  power 
of  proposing  (in  case  it  were  negatived) 
another  amendment,  which  would   limit 
the  trsule  to  China  to  ten  years. 

Mr.  fVkitbread  said,  that  from  what  he 
had  beard  in  the  course  of  that  debate, 
he    should  vote  against    the  Resolution. 
The  Company  had  no  title  at  all  to  the 
China  trade,  and  even  if  he  bad  voted  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Indian  nionopoly, 
he  might  have  voted  against  the  continu- 
ance of  it  as  to  China.     As  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  he  conceived  the  Company 
had  no  right  to  claim  the  merit  of  it,  for 
after  having  governed  it  badly,  they  had 
been  cashiered  by  parliament,  and   bad 
ever  since  the  mark  of  disgrace  sticking 
to  them.    It  would  be  better  to  take  the 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Company 
altogether  than  crumble  it,  as  was  done 
by  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord.     This  parliament  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do;  fur,  however  presomptooosly  the 
Company   talked  on  the    subiect,   their 
charter  was  at  an  end  in  18|4;  and  after 
their  violated  promises-<-violate(d,  whether 
unavoidably  or  not— they  had  no  claim  of 
any  kind  on  the  public.    No  right  could 
be  raised  out  of  their  contmcti  with  inb- 


monopolisls,  ship-builders,  and  others,  for 
they  bad  formed  these  engagements  at 
their  own  peril.  The  hon.  member  con« 
eluded  with  stating,  that  he  should  vote 
for  the  limited  period,  and  if  that  amend* 
ment  were  negatived,  be  would  vote 
against  the  original  Resolution. 

Mr.  Baihurit  spoke  against  the  Amend- 
ment, being  persuaded  that  it  was  indis- 
pensibly  necessary  to  the  authority  of  the 
India  Company,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  system,  to  extend  their  duration  to 
twenty  years.  In  fact,  if  they  had  not 
any  right,  as  the  last  speaker  asserted, 
still,  from  the  debts  they  had  contracted, 
and  from  the  expences  they  had  incurred 
in  the  formation  of  various  establishments, 
but  still  more  in  the  support  of  several 
wars  for  the  common  interest  of  the  em- 
pire, the  Company  had  a  claim  upon  the 
consideration  of  parliament.  If  the  House, 
indeed,  should  not  agree  to  the  longer 
period,  it  would  be  more  manly  at  once  to 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Company  al- 
together, for  with  a  shorter  period  of  ex- 
istence, the  Company  must  be  inefficient 
to  the  objects  of  its  institution. 

A  division  ensued  on  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
Amendment,  when  the  numbers  were— - 

Noes  137 

Ayes 61 

Majority  ••••••    70 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  origi- 
nal Resolution,  and  the  numbers  were*^ 

Ayes 184 

Noes U 


Majority 170 

On  the  second  Resolution,  vis.  «'  That 
the  existing  restraints  respecting  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  China,  shall  be 
continued,  and  that  the  exclusive  trade  in 
tea  shall  be  preserved  to  the  said  Com- 
pany, during  the  period  aforesaid/' 

Mr.  Marryai  objected  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  India  Company.  He  maintamed, 
that  by  throwing  open  the  trade  the  India 
Company  would  not  suffer  anv  loM,  al- 
though the  general  commerce  of  the  coun^ 
try  would  acquire  considerable  gain.  It 
was  on  historical  record,  that  although  a 
great  ontcry  waa  raised  in  Spain  against 
the  government  which  abolished  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  South  American  commerce 
by  a  particolar  company  at  Cadis,  which 
abolition  was  decreed  without  any  pre- 
vioos  notice  whslever  to  the  Company  of 
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monopolists,  that  the  trade  of  that  Com- 
pany actoally  increased  three-fold  within 
twenty  years,  While  the  general  trade  of 
the  Spanish  provinces,  which  received  a 
stimulus  from  the  abolition  of  the  mono- 
poly, was  considerably  extended.  A  simi- 
lar consequence  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
folloiV  in  this  case.  The  India  Company 
would  be  benefited  by  pursuing  only  that 
description  of  trade  which  was  profitable, 
and  instead  of  overstraining  its  efiurts  to 
exclude  private  traders,  it  would  proceed 
with  those  advantages  of  established  con- 
nection,  and  superior  capital,  against 
which  no  private  competition  could  inju- 
riously operate,  while  private  enterprize 
would  be  allowed  a  free  scope  for  action.^ 
If  such  scope  for  action  had  existed,  he 
appealed  to  the  House  whether  it  was  pro- 
bable that  Great  Britain  would  have  de- 
rived such  limited  benefit  from  the  island 
of  Java,  to  which  the  Company  had  only 
sent  two  ships  since  it  came  into  our  pos- 
session ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  fully  open 
to  private  traders,  it  would  most  probably 
have  been  visited  by  above  100  vessels. 
This,  however,  he  cited,  but  as  one  in- 
stance, in  which  the  Cpmpany,  by  eagerly 
endeavouring  to  grasp  at  every  branch  of 
trade  in  our  Indian  territories,  had  ex- 
cluded others,  without  adequately^  if  at 
all,  benefiting  themselves. 

The  House*  then  divided  on  Mr.  Can- 
ning's motion  to  limit  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade  to  10  years. 

For  the  Amendment 57 

Against  it I30 

Majority 73 

The  second  Resolution  was  then  carried. 
The  further  consideration  of  the  Report 
was  postponed  until  to-morrow* 
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Irish  Roman  Catholic  Opficebs'  Re- 
lief Bill.]  On  the  motion  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  declare  exempt 
from  all  pains,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and 
disabilities  whatsoever,  enacted  by  the 
statute  of  the  25th  Charles  2nd,  intituled, 
'  An  Act  for  preventing  dangers  which 
may  happen  from  Popish  recusants,'  all 
such  of  bis  Majesty's  Popish  or  Roitaan 
Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland  as  by  virtue 
of  the  act  of  parliament  of  Ireland,  of  the 
S3d  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  intituled,  « An 


Act  for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty's  Pop^»fa 
or  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Irelaittl.' 
hold,  exercise,  or  enjoy  any  civil  or  mi- 
litary offices  or  places  of  trust  or  pro6t,  ori 
any  other  office  whatsoever,  of  wrbicb  his 
Majesty's  said  subjects  are  by  the  said 
act  of  parliament  of  Ireland  rendered  ca- 
pable. 

The  Earl  ot  Uvtrpool  said,  he  had  fully 
given  his  approbation  of  the  Bill  ;  and  the 
amendments  he  was  about  to  propose, 
were  only  to  supply  an  omission  in  one 
part,  and  in  another,  to  make  the  inten- 
tion of  the  measure  as  clearly  expressed 
as  it  was  intended  to  be  by  the  noble  doke 
himself.  It  had  been  observed,  that  if 
any  Irish  Catholic,  enjoying  a  military 
office,  such  as  that  of  ensign,  in  Ireland, 
and  of  which  he  was  made  capable  by  the 
Act  of  1793,  should  afterwards  come  to 
Englaad  and  be  appointed  a  captain,  or 
other  officer,  he  might  be  required  to  take 
the  oaths  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  should  pro- 
pose the  addition  ot  a  clause,  stating,  that 
if  any  Irish  officer  or  private,  being  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  should  come  to  kngland, 
and  while  in  this  country  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  of  which  be  was 
capable  by  the  Act  of  1793,  he  should  be 
freed  from  all  the  penalties  which  woald 
attach  by  the  Act  of  25  Car.  2.  From  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  1793,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Union,  he  thought  this  should 
be  expressed  so  clearly,  that  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  on  the  subject. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  did  not  rise  to 
suggest  any  objection  to  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  noble  earl,  but  to  exprea 
the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  so  much 
readiness  and  attention  which  were  given 
to  this  measure  from  that  quarter  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Holland  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  any  observations  at  length 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  or  the  sub* 
jects  with  which  it  was  so  nearly  con- 
nected. Indeed,  at  all  times,  it  was  with 
pleasure  he  beheld  the  smallest  invasion 
of  what  he  must  term  a  system  of  perse- 
cution. But,  although  he  was  glad  to 
pierceive  the  smallest  advance  towards  a 
difierent  order  of  things,  yet  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  noble  earl  pour- 
trayed  to  his  mind  a  measure  of  tba 
greatest  inconsistency.  How  would  this 
Bill,  amended  as  proposed,  apply  to  ibe 
Irish  Catholic,  the  English  Catholic,  siid 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  and  D.ssenier?  He 
should  wish  to  ask  the  noble  earl,  opoo 
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be  principle  of  the  measQre  itself,  why 
h^     English  Catholic  should  not  be  ad- 
ck tiled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  Irish  ? 
^ui  as  the  clause  proposed  ^by  the  noble 
rarl  nowstood^  an  English  Catholic  could 
-»oi  arrive  at  these  privileges,  unless  he 
>Ass«d  Su  George's  Channel,  and  then  be- 
inc(  appointed  to  an  office  in  Ireland,  and 
»lt«>rwards  returning  to  this  country,  he 
iwould   have  a  right  lo  claim  the  exemp- 
tiovis  of  the  present  Bill.     If,   however, 
asftotber  English  Catholic  had  not  breathed 
ilie   air  of  Ireland,  he  must  still  remain 
debarred  from  the  benefit  of  the  law.     If 
it    iMraa  good  (o  be  granted  to  an  English 
Catfiolic  in  Ireland,  for  what  reason  or  on 
what  principle  of  justice  ought  he  to  be 
refoaed  the  same  immunities,  because  he 
had  never  left  this  country  ?  The  anomaly 
of    the  former  law  was  absurd,  but  this 
would  make  it  more  absurd  and  more  in« 
coherent,  for  in  respect  to  the  Irish  Dissen- 
ters* ihey  were  not  so  hardly  dealt  with 
in  Ireland,  as  they  were  upon  coming  lo 
Snglaml,  where  provisions  had  been  made 
for  Popish  recusants.     Indeed,  he  was  not 
altogether  sorry  for  the  absurdity,  as  it 
might  more  and  more  render  the  system  of 
intolerance  and    persecution    ridiculous; 
bot,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  ready  to  give 
faia  vote  for  the  Bill,  and  for  the  additional 
clause,  and  he  was  glad  that  so  small  an 
SMlvance  was  made  for    the   purpose  of 
lessening  the  penalties  of  the  Test  Ace. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  always 
understood  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  noble 
doke,  was  in  its  principle  confined  to  one 
object,  that  of  extending  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland;  while  in  England,  the  same  pri- 
vileges which  were  meant  to  be  extended 
to  them  by  the  Act  of  1793.    This  Bill 
was  rather  of  a  declaratory  nature,  and 
ipvas  in  principle  confined  to  the  Act  of 
1793,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  considered, 
^rithout  any  reference   to  those  general 
flobjects  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
ioded.     Besides,  in  respect  to  the  Dissen- 
ters in  Ireland,  they  were  not  to  be  affect- 
ed by  any  explanation  to  be  given  lo  the 
Act  of  1793. 

Lord  Holland  thought  the  noble  earl 
poiaesaed  a  curious  kind  of  faculty  in  de- 
bale.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  peculiar 
system  of  political  geography,  which  he 
could  apply  in  different  ways  for  his  own 
purposes.  Last  night  he  had  contended, 
that  the  subject  wan  not  to  be  considered 
as  insalar,  but  on  the  present  occasion  he 
was  for  having  it  insular  altogether,  and 
was  determined  thai  no  other  lubiect 
(VOL.  XXVI.) 
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should  be  blended  in  the  discussion.  He 
(lord  H.)  was  of  a  different  opinion;  he 
thought  that  the  great  anomaly  in  the  law, 
as  it  afiected  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  ought 
to  be  removed.  The  consequence  of  the 
present  Bill,  though  he  approved  of  it, 
would  be  to  render  this  anomaly  still 
greater;  and  yet,  for  reasons  he  could 
state,  he  did  not  know  but  he  should  ra- 
ther wish  to  see  the  Bill  pass  in  its  present 
state,  without  the  alteration  he  should  re* 
commend,  as  one  good  effect  would  cer- 
tainly ensue,  that  the  incoherence  and 
absurdity  of  these  laws  of  intolerance  and 
persecution  would  be  made  still  more  fla- 
grant and  ridiculous,  and  might  in  this 
way  perform  the  good  work  of  their  own 
destruction. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  observed,  when 
he  brought  forward  this  Bill,  it  was  for 
one  object  only.  He  agreed  with  many 
of  the  observations  of  the  noUle  lord,  and 
the  subjects  lo  which  he  had  alluded  were 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  might  very  properly  form  the 
matter  of  another  Bill  to  be  presented  to 
that  House.  He  could  not,  however,  ad- 
mit that  it  would  have  been  right  to  have 
incorporated  them  in  the  present,  for  the 
Act  of  1793  ivhoUy  referred  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  and  did  not  apply  to 
any  immunities  of  the  Irish  Dissenters. 

The  amendments  and  the  clause  pro- 
posed by  the  earl  of  Liverpool  were  then 
agreed  lo«  afid  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be 
reported. 
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New  Street  Bill.]  Mr.  Wharton 
brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Bill  for  a 
New  Street  from  Mary  bone  Park  to  Pall- 
Mall. 

Mr.  Cakrafi  adverted  to  the  very  consi- 
derable expence  which  rantt  be  incurred 
by  pulling  down  from  7  to '900  houses, 
according  to  the  plan.  His  first  objection 
was  to  the  clearing  away  so  much  valu- 
able property  as  would  be  necessary  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  form  the  intended 
square  opposite  Carl  ton-house.  There 
were  many  houses  in  Charles-street  which 
might  be  well  spared,  but  he  understood 
that  the  plan  included  the  demolition  of 
the  house  of  lord  Galloway,  which  was 
worth  (as  he  supposed)  16  or  17,000/.  His 
next  objection  was  to  the  circusses,  which 
were  to  be  made  where  this  street  was  le 

(2T) 
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intended  to  follow  up  with  any  practical 
measure  this  Resolation,  if  adopted.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  assert  the  sovereignty 
of  ihe  crown,  as  it  had  not  been  disputed ; 
and  the  other  proposition  which  the 
amendment  contained  was  e?en  still  more 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Homer  concurred  with  the  opinion 
that  any  such  recital  of  the  duties  of  a 
go?ernaient  as  that  proposed  was  not  ne- 
cessary,  and  that  it  might  therefore  be 
dispensed  with,  particularly  as  it  referred 
to  the  government  of  India,  which  never 
appeared  to  have  been  much  influenced 
by  such  declarations.  For  be  recollected 
a  declaratiottf  or  resolution,  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  that  the  Indian  govenlment 
should  not  engage  in  any  wars  of  aggres- 
sion or  conquest ;  yet  from  the  period  of 
passing  that  resolution,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment had  been  marked  by  a  continued 
progression  of  such  wars.  But  there  was 
another  part  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  pro- 
position which  he  was  anxious  to  support, 
Bamely,  the  declaration  of  the  paramount 
sovereignty  of  the  crown  over  the  terri* 
lory  of  India. « This  declaration  be  thought 
peculiarly  necessary,  ai  well  from  certain 
assertions  which  had  been  made  by  an  ho- 
nourable director  in  that  House,  as  to  a 
claim  of  property  in  India,  independent  of 
ihe  crown,  as  from  several  publications 
which  had  gone  forth  affecting  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. But  this  declaration  was  also  ex- 
pedient with  reference  to  the  claims  fire* 
quently  advanced  heretofore  by  foreign 
powers ;  which  claims  might  be  renewed 
oa  the  return  of  peace. 

Mr.  iSfephen  argued  against  the  correct- 
ness of  that  part  of  the  proposition  which 
bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  supported ; 
for  according  to  the  terms  of  that  propo- 
sition the  crown  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  territorial  revenue  of  India;  nay, 
more,  the  crown  would  not  only  be  invest- 
ed with  the  sovereiffnty,  but  biicome  the 
landed  proprietor  of  India,  would  not  only 
receive  the  taxes  as  sovereign  but  the  rent 
as  landlord.  If  such  were  the  object  of 
Ihe  proposer — [<'  No,^'  from  sir  J.  New- 

Eort]— as  it  appeared  from  his  proposition, 
e  appealed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  Whether  it  was  prepared  to  adopt 
such  a  resolution — ^whether  it  would  be 
fair  towards  Ihe  India  Company  (particu- 
larly if  that  Company  should  decline  to 
accept  the  charter  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments) to  publish  a  declaration  that  all 
the  i»od  in  {ndia|  much  of  which  hud  been 
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actually  purchased  by  the  Company  or 
obtained  m  grants  from  the  native  princes, 
belonged  de  Jure  to  the  crowo.  For  him* 
self,  he  declared  that  he  could  not  think 
it  consistent  with  truth  or  justice  to  vote 
for  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Bruce  said,  that  he  had  been  for 
many  years  in  the  habit  of  reviewing  the 
documents  and  authentic  poblications  of 
the  India  Company,  and  that  he  never  saw 
a  line  to  justify  the  charge  of  any  preten- 
sion on  their  part  to  the  sovereignty  of 
India.  On  the  contrary  this  Company, 
which  was  on  all  occasions  most  distin- 
guished for  its  loyalty,  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereignty  of  the  crown,  and 
for  that  reason  combined  with  other  con- 
siderations, he  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
declaration  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet. 

Mr.  Homer,  in  explanation,  stated  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  claim  of  the 
crown  to  any  such  property  in  India  u 
that  described  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
firiend  (Mr.  Stephe^),  namely,  property 
obuioed  by  purchase  or  grant ;  but  any 
territory  in  India  acquired  by  arras  or 
conquest,  was,  he  contended,  acquired  for 
the  crown,  and  that  in  such  territory  the 
India  Company  had  no  claim  of  property 
whatever. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  the  great 
question  properly  before  the  House  was, 
whether  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  granting  them  an  exclusive  trade  to 
India  should  be  renewed,  and  upon  ibis 
discussion  as  to  the  claim  of  property,  it 
would  be  right  to  look  to  the  charters  of 
the  Company.     By  these  charters  it  ap« 
peared  that  the  Company  were  invested 
with  the  right  of  building  ships  and  em- 
ploying armies,  and  it  seemed  an  extraor- 
dinary assumption,  that  to  territory  ac* 
quired  by  these  armies,  which  were  paid 
by  the  Company,  as  was  the  army  of  the 
crown  when  it  assisted  them,  that  Com- 
pany had  no  right  of  property  whatever. 
He  did  not  mean  to  offer  any  peremptory 
opinion  upon  this  point,  and  all  he  desired 
was,  that  no  peremptory  opinion  sboala 
be  offered  o%the  other  side,  that  nothing 
should  at  present  ulce  place  aflfecting  the 
rights  either  of  the  crown  or  the  Com* 
pany,  but  that  this  matter  abould  be  Isft 
for    fuller   consideration.      Indeed,   thii 
point  and  the  resolution  referring  to  it  sp^ 
peared  to  have  arisen  out  of  lord  Greo* 
ville's  speech,  but  he  could  not  deem  it 
just  to  support  such  a  resolution.    He  >P* 
pealed  to  the  candour  of  the  Hquh»  ^^^ 
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iher  ie  woold  be  just  to  allege  \h%X  the 
crown  was  the  proprietor  of  land  pur* 
chased  by  the  Company,  in  the  purchase 
of  which,  in  fact,  the  Company  had  con« 
traded  considerable  debts  ?  Would  it  be 
now  fair«  he  asked,  to  say  to  the  Company 
«•  yoo  pay  the  debts  and  we  will  take  th'e 
property  V*  But  while  he  disapproved  of 
that  part  of  the  proposition  before  the 
Hooae,  which  referred  to  the  question  of 
property,  he  was  ready  to  vote  for  the 
other  part,  reciting  the  moral  duties  of  the 
India  government.  If  parliament  were 
aboQtto  invest  the  crown  with  additional 
power,  he  should  think  such  a  recital 
rather  ungracious,  but  he  thought  differ- 
ently when  power  was  abodt  to  be  dele- 
gated to  others.  Indeed,  in  such  a  case  of 
delegation  as  the  present,  it  would  pecu- 
ittrly  become  the  House  to  impress  upon 
the  delegates  the  duty  of  considering 
and  contriving  by  every  means  to  pro* 
mote  the  religious  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  people  committed  to  their  govern- 
ment. By  religious,,  he  of  course  would 
aot  be  understood  to  recommend  any  im- 
proper or  offensive  interference  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  Indian  people  :  but  in 
legislating  upon  this  important  subject  it 
would  not  become  the  House  wholly  to 
confine  its  views  to  matters  of  trade,  over- 
looking the  higher  considerations  which 
called  upon  it  to  improve  the  morality, 
and  provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  vast 
population  of  our  Indian  dominions. 

Mr.  §*rt9i(m  argued  that  the  people  of 
India  were  capable  of  improvement,  and 
strongly  attached  to  their  property.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  alluded  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  articles  be- 
tween the  Company  and  India,  and  cen- 
tred that  the  change  of  the  system  of 
property  introduced  by-  lord  Cornwallis, 
mast  necessarily  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
^  ryou,  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  He 
^ght  the  Amendment  might  be  adopted 
with  propriety  by  the  House* 

Mr.  C.  GriMi,  sen.  said,  the  East  India 
^^pany  bad  never  laid  claim  to  the 
•overeignty  of  the  country ;  they  had  only 
Marled  that  right  in  the  soil,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  given  them  by  their  char- 
^  Whether  they  were  corrector  not  in 
wt  riew  they  took  of  this  subject,  at  any 
'^  it  was  a  question  not  yet  decided 
fgtinst  them.  The  situation  of  the  natives 
Md  been  much  improved  by  the  Company. 
^<y  had  less  to  pay  than  formerly,  their 
property  was  secured  to  them,  and  justice 
wu  impartially  admiaifiered. 


Mr.  WUherforce  stated,  with  reference  to 
what  had  been  remarked  on  a  former 
evening,  of  the  extreme  misery  of  the 
Indian  peasantry,  that  he  had  inquired  into 
the  fact,  and  on  the  best  authority,  that  of 
persons  who  had  been  in  India  during  the 
government  of  the  marquis  Wellesley,  he 
had  been  assured,  that  their  condition 
was  in  general  as  comfortable  as  laws 
could  make  it,  or  as  could  be  expected 
or  desi/ed. 

Mr.  CsfiRtfig  conceived  that  the  words  of 
the  Resolution  were  to  be  understood  as 
relating  to  political  power,  not  to  civil 
rights,  or  individual  properly. 

The  Amendment  was  then  put  and  ne* 
gatived. 

Lord  Casilereagh  then  moved,  that  the 
words  *'  twenty  years''  be  substituted,  in- 
stead of  •*  an  unlimited  period,"  with  re- 
spect to  the  duration  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Pcmonbjf,  on  the  question  being  put, 
said,  he  did  not  see  any  great  advantage 
that  could  be  gained  by  the  Company  by 
suchan  arrangement,  but  that  much  incon- 
venience might  be  sustained  by  the  public. 
From  the  present  state  of  Europe  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  negociations  might  take 
place  that  would  require  parliament  to  be 
unfettered  with  respect  to  India.  Ho 
knew  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
Company  could  not  have^  less  time  than 
the  twenty  years  proposed,  because  tho 
people  under  their  government  would  be 
uneasy,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  short  du- 
ration ;  but  from  this  opinion  he  com* 
pletely  dissented,  because  the  people,  ho 
contended,  must  be  sensible,  that  if  the 
government  of  the  Company  were  done 
away,  parliament  would  pro? ide  for  tbena 
as  good  a  government  as  they  now  en<- 
joyed.  There  was  another  opinion,  that 
if  the  Company  shouki  be  limited  to  e 
shorter  period,  it  would  become  so  sickly, 
that  government  might  easily  seize  the 
whole  patronage,  and  take  it  into  thtic 
own  hands.  He  readily  coincided,  that  it' 
would  not  be  wise  to  place  the  Company 
in  such  a  state  that  it  would  not  be  able  to 
defend  iuelf.  He  by  no  means  wished  to 
wound  the  Company  ;  but  the  motion  he 
meant  to  make  was  n>unded  on  the  opinioo» 
that  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to 
make  the  Company  legislate  so  lone  §6t 
India.  The  fact  was,  that  if  he  knew  how 
an  end  could  be  put  with  safety  to  the 
government  of  the  Companvi  he  would 
move  it  openly  and  avowedly,  as  he  was 
no  friend  to  monopoly  in  any  shape  ;  but 
this  he  did  not  aee  so  clearly.    The  period 
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of  ten  years,  however^  he  though t«  would 
be  quite  enough,  as  the  government  in 
that  case  would  not  be  disabled  from  ne* 
gociating  with  foreign  powers.  He  looked 
on  the  present  arrangement  as  a  mere  ex* 
periment,  and  as  such  it  ought  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  ten  or  twelve  years.  He 
would  move,  therefore,  that  ten  years  be 
substituted  instead  of  twenty,  as  such  a 
period  would  render  it  more  easy  at  any 
time  for  parliament  to  interfere.  He  con- 
^eluded  therefore  by  moving,  that  the 
charter  be  limited  to  the  period  of  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Creeoey,  on  the  question  being  put, 
gave  his  decided  negative  to  the  whole  of 
the  Resolution,  because  it  placed  the  Com* 
pany  m  the  situatiop  both  of  sovereigns 
and  merchant!.  This  was  the  first  renewal^ 
aince  the  reiga  of  king  William,  of  the 
Company's  charter,  that  did  not  provide 
some  compensation  to  the  public  for  the 
monopoly.  In  the  reign  oi  queen  Anne, 
1,200,000/.  was  given  as  a  consideration 
for  the  exclusive  monopoly.  In  the  year 
1781  three-fourths  of  the  profits  were 
given  to  the  public*  after  paying  the  divi- 
dends of  the  Company.  In  the  year 
1793,  300,000/.  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
public  annually,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
exclusive  trade*  out  of  the -territorial  re- 
venue. It  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  renew  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  without  any  consideration 
to  the  public.  The  last  stipulations,  he 
admitted  had  not  been  fulfilledi  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  the  usual  stipulations 
were  to  be  di^ensed  with.  Had  this 
bOOfiOOl,  a  year  been  paid,  the  public 
would  now  have  had  1 1  millions  of  money 
which  they  had  never  received.  All  par- 
ticipation, therefore,  of  the  trade  on  the  part 
of  the  public  was  a  mere  mockery.  The 
noble  lord,  when  president  of  the  Board 
of  Controul,  had  always  given  a  flattering 
statement  of  the  Company's  affairs,  it  was 
therefore  rather  extraordinary  that  be 
now  came  forward  and  told  them  that  the 
Company  could  not  any  longer  go  on  in 
its  present  circumstances,  as  the  India 
trade  was  a  losing  concern.  They  were 
now  trading,  he  contended,  on  the  surplus 
of  their  territorial  revenue,  which  must 
be  both  hurtful  to  themselves  and  the 
country,  as  that  surplus,  particularly  in 
time  of  war^miiH  ever  be  precarious.  The 
Company,  he  contendedi  had  little  in- 
terest in  the  trade.  The  payment  of  their 
dividends  was  their  only  object.  The  di- 
ractors  tbemielTes  had  less  interest  in  their 


mercantile  speculations  than  in  the  patron- 
age they  derived  from  writerahips  and 
cadetships.  How  many  old  ladies  were 
there  attached  to  the  stock  of  this  Com- 
pany who,  in  the  choice  of  the  directon, 
did  not  consider  that  they  were  to  legislate 
for'  sixty  millions  of  human  beings*  but 
merely  considered  the  friends  that  were 
most  likely  to  serve  them  by  granting 
them  writerships  or  cadetships.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Company's  dividends,  he  con- 
tended that  the  best  way  of  retorniog 
them  was  by  the  private  trade,  or,  if  that 
should  not  prove  sufiicient,  to  make  cer- 
tain duties  on  the  articles  in  this  country 
to  cover  the  expence.  It  had  been  said 
that  considerable  influence  would  be  added 
to  the  crown  by  this  arrangement.  This 
he  certainly  did  not  wish,  but  the  best 
way  to  oppose  that  influence  was  to 
have  an  open  trade.  The  Company,  as 
proprietors,  had  no  real  stock.  In  other 
stocks,  there  was  a  permanent  property, 
but  there  was  no  such  thing  with  respect 
to  those  of  India. 

Lord   Casilereagh  said,  that  he  should 
not  follow  the  hon.  member  in  all  his  ar- 
guments as  to  the  general  question.    It 
would  be  unwise  in  the  public  to  expect 
any   consideration    from    the   Company, 
who  were  under  the  pressure  of  so  heavy 
a  debt.     He  should  observe,  on  this  head, 
that  there  had  been  no  deception  prac- 
tised  by  the  Company  in  engaging  ia 
former  charters,  to   give  a  sum   to  the 
public.    The   fact  was,  that  peace  had 
been  expected,  but  that  the  Company,  as 
well  as  the  government  at  home,  had  been 
involved  in  wars.    As  to  the  proposition 
for  shortening  the  term  to  10  years,  it  wsi 
natural  that  those  gentlemen  who  thought 
that  the  Company's  government  was  not 
the  best  for  India,  should  wish  that  the 
term  should  be  shortened.     On  the  con* 
trary,  those  who  wished  the  continuance 
of  the  Company's  charter,  would  be  care^ 
ful  not  to  shake  the  Company  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  natives ;    and  the  shortening 
the  term  of  the  charter  would  be  felt  as  s 
preliminary  to  the  extinction  of  the  Com* 
pany.    The  term  of  20  years  would  cer- 
tainly be  too  long,  and  any  term  woold 
be  too  long  in  such  a  case  if  India  were 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  controul  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  parliament  had  the  same  power 
over  the  Board  of  Controul,  which  sliared 
the  government  of  India,  a^  was  possessed 
over  any  other  of  the  King.'8  miflisteri. 
The  authority  still  possessed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  would  eattend  lufi* 
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deoiiy  to  any  adjastment  with  foreigD 
powers.  Many  Acts  relative  to  India,  had 
been  passed  during  the  term  of  former 
diarters,  and  the  same  thing  (regard  being 
bid  to  the  Company's  rights)  might  be 
done  under  this  charter.  By  the  measure 
now  under  consideration,  the  House  re- 
cognized the  principle  of  a  free  trade« 
slthoagh  great  facilities,  much  greater 
than  those  possessed  by  individuals,  were 
left  to  the  Company,  and  by  these  means, 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  possess  a  mo- 
nopoly. It  had  been  said,  that  their  poli- 
tical  power  would  enable  the  directors  to 
iojare,  if  not  to  ruin,  competitors ;  but  a 
high  sense  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  the 
country  would  deter  them  from  a  mal- 
administration of  their  authority ;  besides 
which  every  reasonable  security  had  been 
ioiposed  and  obtained  by  parliament.  It 
was  true  that  the  Company,  for  the  pur- 

rof  removing  all  competition,  might, 
^    possibility,  attempt  to   carry  on  a 
mighty  trade  in  some  degree  injurious  to 
themselves,   and   ruinous  to  the  private 
tnder;  but  two  modes  by  the  Bill  were 
adopted  to  prevent  it — 1st.  It  was  required 
that  the  directors  should  keep  their  politi- 
cal and  commercial  accounts  separate,  so 
that  parliament  would  always  be  able  to 
iotpect  and   controul  them.— and.    The 
Company  was  united  in  the  mode  and  in 
the  extent  to  which  their  trade  should  be 
carried  in  opposition    to  the  merchant. 
With  regard  to  the  intercourse  with  China, 
there  were,  in  his  lordship's  view,  many 
leaicns  for  adopting  the  larger  term  of  80 
years,  instead  of  the  amendment.     1st. 
The  great  public  advantages  that  would 
result  from  the  commerce  being  placed  in 
^e  bands  of  the  Company  for  so  long  and 
M>  certain  a  period.     If,  indeed,  the  di- 
rectors did  not  chuse  to  act  politically,  his 
lonlship  vras  fully  persuaded  that  a  govem- 
iBcnt  might  be  formed  in  India,  not  only 
^^qoate  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  there, 
hot  perhaps  even  more  beneficial  to  the 
^ves  than  the  establishments  at  present 
flirting.    2ndly.    The  nature  of  the  Chi- 
^^^  government  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
fP^alation,  whether  trade  could  be  con- 
cocted with  any  other  individuals  than  the 
Company,  even  though  under  the  imme- 
^te  protection  of  the  crown  of  Great 
wiuin.    sdly.  A  free  trade,  properly  so 
ctUed,  could  not  be  established,  because 
*n  the  one  side,  it  never  could  be  open, 
^  consequently  a  partial  monopoly  most 
^^^t  and  the  price  of  the  article  would 
>^^  be  reduced.    4thly.  It  was  not  in  the 
1 


power  of  parliament  to  giVe  the  monopoly 
of  the  China  trade  to  any  other  individuals, 
even  though  they  would  have  given  a 
premium  for  its  possession,  nor  was  it  easy 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  deprive 
the  Company  of  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
3thly;  The  continuance  of  the  China  trade 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  holders  was 
absolutely  necessary  at  present,  to  enable 
them  to  execute  the  functions  of  govern* 
ment ;  but  if  at  any  future  time  it  should 
appear  that  the  ezpences  of  government 
were  not  so  great  as  to  require  it,  this  part 
of  the  monopoly  might  also  be  removed. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  his  lordship 
saw  nothing  to  induce  the  House  to  alter 
the  practice  of  former  times,  by  renewing 
the  charter  for  a  less  period  than  20  years; 
and  in  his  opinion,  in  a  less  period  the 
experiment  of  an  open  trade  to  India 
could  *  not  be  fairly  tried.  Parliament 
would  be  rather  misled  than  assisted  in  ita 
deliberations  on  a  future  occasion,  if  ten 
years  only  were  allowed  for  ascertaining 
the  benefits  or  defects  of  the  system  now 
about  to  be  established. 

Mr.  Riekards  commenced  with  reading 
several  extracts  from  a  Beport  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House, .  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  his  statements  on  a  former 
evening,  respecting  the  ruinous  system  on 
which  India  was  governed.  He  would 
not  say  that  all  the  parts  of  the  system 
were  equally  bad,  or  that  some  wero 
not  even  good;  but  what  he  con- 
tended for  wu,  that  its  general  tendency 
was  ruinous.  To  refuse  to  hear  the 
defects  of  any  system  pointed  out  was  to 
shut  the  door  to  every  thing  like  improve* 
ment*  There  were  many  accounts  in  cir- 
culation respecting  India ;  but  these  ac* 
counts  were  to  be  taken  with  great  caution* 
It  ought  always  to  be  considered  that  they 
were  our  own  accounts  of  our  own  acts. 
Justice,  benevolence  and  moderation  were 
always  proclaimed  as  the  chief  objects  of 
our  government  of  India ;  and  there  were 
many  who  really  believed  that  such  waa 
the  nature  of  the  government,  because 
they  wished  it  so.  He  had  no  desire  to 
throw  any  imputation  on  any  of  the  pub- 
lic officers  at  present,  or  who  had  served 
in  India,  whom  in  general  (always except- 
ing himself]  he  considered  as  meritorioua 
a  class  of  public  servants  as  could  be  found 
any  where.  With  respect  to  his  own 
conduct,  an  hon.  director  in  the  House 
had  thought  proper  to  throw  out  imputa- 
tions on  a  former  evening.  The  papera 
now  on  the  table  bore  the  highest  testi- 
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mooy  to  the  zeaf  and  the  talents  of  thoRe 
individuals    who  filled   high  stations  in 
India.    But  was  it  not  wonderful,  that  with 
•uch  wisdom  and  abilities  India  should 
•till  be  stationary,  and  that  it  should  be 
pronounced  incapable  of  improving  by 
the  means  which  in  other  countries  have 
uniformly  led  to  prosperity.     There  most 
therefore,  be  some  radical  defect  in  the 
system,  and  this  defect  be  took  to  be  the 
Exorbitancy  of  the  land  tax.    He  conceived 
the  great  means  by  which'  that  country 
could  possibly  be  improved    was  a  free 
commerce ;  and  he  had  ventured  formerly 
to  suggest  that  as  few  restrictions  as  possi- 
ble should  be  laid  on  the  trade,  and  that 
the  East  India  Company  should  withdraw 
from  it,  as  their  longer  continuance  in 
trading  could  only  be  ruinous  to  India  and 
to  themselves.    He  had  had  some  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  many  sources 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Company  in 
trading,  not  generally  known,  from  the 
opportunities  he  had  of  knowing  their 
mfiairs  while  abroad.    It  was  impossible  to 
discoTcr  their  losses  from  their  accounts, 
because  a  number  of  charges  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  did  not  appear  under  the 
head  of  commercial  charses,  but  were 
incorporated  amons  the  political  charges. 
Here  the  hon.  gentleman  went  into  a  va- 
riety of  detailed  statements,  explanatory 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Company's- 
concerns  were  managed  at  the  several 
factories,  and  in  China.    Taking  all  the 
charges  together,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Company  to  carry  on  trade  without  the 
aid  of  their  revenues.    It  would  be  better, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  commer- 
cial concerns  of  the  Company  should  be 
brought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  close. 
And  he  wished  the  period  to  be  no  longer 
than  merely  to  enable  the  Company  pro- 
perly  to  wind  them   up.      When  they 
withdrew  from  trade,  and  turned  their 
'  attention  solely  to  their  political  concerns 
abroad,  India  would  soon  have  cause  to 
rejoice.    The  hon.  gentleman  then  read 
an  analysis  of  the  debt  of  India,  from  which 
he  contended  that  the  debt  of  India  arose 
from  the  commercial  losses  of  the  Com- 
pany.    He  then  argued  that  the  regulations 
of  the  Company  were  insufficient  to  protect 
the  manufacturers  in  the  interior.    The 
commercial  resident  of  the  Company  had 
a  power  over  the  weavers,  and  in  Madras, 
it  appeared,  by  lord  Wellesley's  letter  of 
July  1804,  that  no  merchant  could  pur- 
chase goods  but  through  the  Company's 
^mmercial  agent.  Lord  Wellesiey  nad  at* 
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tempted  to  abolish  this  system ;    but  he 
(Mr.  R.}'had  been  informed  by  respectabk 
authority  there  had  been  no   change  for 
the  better.      In  Bombay  force  had  been 
often  employed  to  procure  the  Company's 
investment.      Sorat,    which   was   a  moit 
flourishing  place  before  the  Company's 
government  was  established  in  India,  had 
since  rapidly  decayed.    The  weavers  la 
this  town  employed  by  the  Company  had 
wished  to  leave  the  town,  but  guards  were 
appointed  at  the  gate  to  prevent  them. 
Such  was  the  repugnance  to  work  for  the 
Company,  that  one  cast  paid  the  resident 
three  or  four  thotisand  rupees  to  be  allowed 
to  work  for  private  merchants.     In  Gu- 
zerat,  the  Company's   agents  fixed  the 
price  of  cotton,  which,  together  with  the 
low  price  in  China,  threatened  the  extinc* 
tion  of  this  branch  of  trade.     Tbese,  and 
a  thousand  other  evils,  of  which  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  contain  the  enomeration, 
were  the  natural  fruit  and   results  of  a 
system  which  ought  to  be  done  away,  and 
therefore  he  would  give  his  vote  for  fixing 
the  duration  of  the  Company's  charter  at 
the  shortest  possible  period. 

Mr.  Liuhin^tcm  said,  he  should  rather 
vote  for  an  extinction  of  the  Company  al- 
together than  for  the  shortening  the  tern 
to  10  years,  as  such  an  unusual  roessore 
must  shake  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects. 
He  contended  that  the  hon.  gentlemsn 
who  now  brought  charges  against  the 
Company's  judicial  and  commercial  ad« 
ministration,  should  have  laid  the  foaods- 
tion  for  these  charges  by  examining  wit- 
nesses in  the  Committee,  and  not  have 
come  forward  with  charges  of  aboses 
which  had  been  put  a  stop  to  for  SO  yeart» 
and  which  had  no  existence  but  in  heated 
imaginations.  He  contended  in  flavour  of 
the  zemindary  settlement  and  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Company,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  he  should  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ConiitRig  said,  he  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagb), 
and  consider  the  present  question  as  con- 
nected with  the  consideration  of  the 
length  of  the  term  of  the  trade  to  Chins, 
for  the  arguments  applied  equally  to  boUi. 
The  argument  on  which  most  reliance 
had  been  placed  by  those  who  contended 
for  a  term  of  20  years,  was  mere  *'***'''?' 
tion  ;  namely,  that  the  usual  term  was  ror 
20  years.  It  might  have  been  tbooght 
firom  this,  that  for  centuries^  the  costom 
had  been  to  renew  for  20  years ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  exact  term  was  grantid 
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only  once  before,  namelyi  in   1791.     It 
was  alio  held  out  that  the  Company  had  a 
right  to  a  renewal  of  their  charter  since 
the  acquirement  of  their  territorial  pos- 
MuioDs;    but  the  first  renewal  of  their 
charter  after  the  acquirement  of  their  ter- 
ritory, was  merely  on  the  petition  of  the 
Company,  and  on  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  400,000/.     He  thought  it  the  roost  ex- 
pedient method  not  to  extort  from  the 
Company  any  pecuniary  remuneration; 
ibr  be  did  not  approve  of  the  principle  of 
farming  out  nations— that  the  people  were 
well  governed  should  be  the  only  consi- 
deration.    Aa  to  the  China  trade,  it  had 
been  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  sap- 
port  of  the  government  of  India,  but  it  re* 
naioed  to  be  proved,  even  if  pecuniary 
aid  were  necessary,  that  it  should  be  de- 
rired  from  this  branch  of  trade,  and  not 
^m  some  other  source.     He  did  not  wish 
tbst  the  trade  should  be  thrown  open  at 
present:— but  be  did  not  wish  that  they 
ibould  preclude  themselves  from  doing  it 
St  some  future  time,  especially  as  this  was 
contended  to  be  the  only  lucrative  brauch. 
Those  who  wished  the  trade  to  be  shut  for 
twenty  years  were  inconsirtent  if  they  did 
Dot  wish  it  to  be  shut  for  ever,  in  support 
of  which  no   satisfactory  argument  had 
been  adduced.     He  should   ^ote  for  the 
smeodment,  reserving  to  himself  the  power 
of  proposing  (in  case  it  were  negatived) 
UH>tber  amendment,  which  would   limit' 
ibe  trade  to  China  to  ten  years. 

Mr.  Wkubrtad  said,  that  from  what  he 

W  beard  in  the  course  of  that  debate, 

be  should  vote  against    the  Resolution. 

The  Company  had  no  title  at  all  to  the 

China  trade,  and  even  if  he  had  voted  for 

^Hc  continuance  of  the  Indian  monopoly, 

he  might  have  voted  against  the  continu- 

^ce  of  it  as  to  China.     As  to  the  govern- 

oieot  of  India,  he  conceived  the  Company 

had  no  right  to  claim  the  merit  of  it,  for 

^  having  governed  it  badly,  they  had 

been  cashiered  by  parliament,  and   bad 

erer  since  the  mark  of  disgrace  sticking 

to  tbem.    It  would  be  better  to  take  the 

power  oQt  of  the  hands  of  the  Company 

aliogeiher  than  crumble  it,  as  was  done 

l^y  tbe  Resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble 

lord.    Tbis  parliament  had  a  perfect  right 

j^  <lo ;  far,  however  presumptuously  the 

Company  talked  on  the    subject,   their 

^&rter  was  at  an  end  in  1814;  and  after 

titeir  violated  promises-«>violaiad,  whether 

ooavoidably  or  not— they  had  no  claim  of 

^r  kmd  on  the  public.    No  right  could 

<^«  railed  out  of  their  cootncU  with  sub- 


monopolists,  ship-builders,  and  others,  for 
they  bad  formed  these  engagements  at 
their  own  peril.  The  hon.  roeaiber  con« 
eluded  witb  stating,  that  he  should  vote 
for  the  limited  period,  and  if  that  amend* 
ment  were  negatived,  be  would  vote 
against  the  original  Resolution. 

Mr.  BathuTU  spoke  against  the  Amend- 
ment,  being  persuaded  that  it  was  indis- 
pensibly  necessary  to  the  authority  of  the 
India  Company,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  system,  to  extend  their  duration  to 
twenty  years.  In  fact,  if  they  had  not 
any  right,  aa  the  last  speaker  asserted^ 
still,  from  the  debts  they  had  contracted* 
and  from  the  expences  they  had  incurred 
in  the  formation  of  various  establishments, 
but  still  more  in  the  support  of  several 
wars  for  the  common  interest  of  the  em- 
pire, the  Company  had  a  claim  upon  the 
consideration  of  parliament.  If  the  House, 
indeed,  should  not  agree  to  the  longer 
period,  it  would  be  more  manly  at  once  tp 
vote' for  the  abolition  of  the  Company  al- 
together, for  with  a  shorter  period  of  ex- 
istence, the  Company  must  be  inefficient 
to  the  objects  of  its  institution. 

A  division  ensued  on  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
Amendment,  when  the  numbers  were— 

Noes  137 

Ayes • 61 

Majority 70 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  origi- 
nal Resolution,  and  the  numbers  were*^ 

Ayes 184 

Noes 14 


Majority 170 

On  the  second  Resolution,  viz.  <'  That 
the  existing  restraints  respecting  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  China,  shall  be 
continued,  and  that  the  exclusive  trade  in 
tea  shall  be  preserved  to  the  said  Com- 
pany, during  the  period  aforesaid,'' 

Mr.  Marryat  objected  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  India  Company.  He  maintamed, 
that  by  throwing  open  the  trade  the  India 
Company  would  not  suffer  anv  loss,  al- 
though the  general  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try would  acquire  considerable  gain.  It 
was  on  historical  record,  that  although  a 
great  outcry  was  raised  in  Spain  againac 
the  government  which  abolished  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  South  American  commerce 
by  a  particular  company  at  Cadix,  which 
abolition  was  decreed  without  any  pre- 
vious notice  whatever  to  the  Company  of 
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Act  for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty's  PopWh 
or  Roman  Catholic  8ul»jects  of  Ireland/ 
hold,  exercise,  or  enjoy  any  civil  or  mi* 
litary  offices  or  placed  of  trust  or  profit,  or 
any  other  office  whatsoever,  of  which  bis 
Majesty's  said  subjects  are  by  the  said 
act  of  parliament  of  Ireland  rendered  ca- 
pable. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  fully 
given  his  approbation  of  the  Bill ;  and  the 
amendments  he  was  about  to  propose, 
were  only  to  supply  an  omission  in  one 
part,  and  in  another,  to  make  the  intee* 
tion  of  the  measure  as  clearly  expressed 
as  it  was  intended  to  be  by  the  noble  doke 
himself.  It  had  been  observed,  that  ifj 
any  Irish  Catholic,  enjoying  a  military 
office,  such  as  that  of  ensign^  in  Ireland, 
and  of  which  he  was  made  capable  by  the 
Act  of  1793,  should  afterwards  come  to 
England  and  be  appointed  a  captain,  or 
other  officer,  he  might  be  required  to  lake 
the  oaths  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  I  and  for  this  purpose  he  should  pro* 
pose  the  addition  of  a  clause,  stating,  that 
if  any  Irish  officer  or  private,  being  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  should  come  to  hngland, 
and  while  in  this  country  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  of  which  be  was 
capable  by  the  Act  of  17i>3,  he  should  be 
freed  from  all  the  penalties  which  would 
attach  by  the  Act  of  25  Car.  2.  From  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  1793,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Union,  he  thought  this  should 
be  expressed  so  clearly,  that  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  on  the  subject. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  did  not  rise  to 
suggest  any  objection  to  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  noble  earl,  but  to  expresi 
the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  so  nioch 
readiness  and  attention  which  were  given 
to  this  measure  from  that  quarter  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Holland  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  any  observations  at  length 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  or  the  sub- 
jects with  which  it  was  so  nearly  con- 
nected. Indeed,  at  all  times,  it  was  with 
pleasure  he  beheld  the  smallest  invasion 
of  what  he  must  term  a  system  of  perse- 
cution. But,  although  he  was  glad  to 
perceive  the  smallest  advance  towards  s 
different  order  of  things,  yet  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  noble  earl  pour- 
trayed  to  his  mind  a  measure  of  the 
greatest  inconsistency*  How  would  thif 
Bill,  amended  as  proposed,  apply  to  ib^ 
Irish  Catholic,  the  English  Catholic,  snd 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  and  D.ssenter?  He 
should  wish  to  ask  the  noble  earl,  opoo 


monopolists,  that  the  trade  of  that  Com- 
pany actually  increased  three- fold  within 
twenty  years,  ^hile  the  general  trade  of 
the  Spanish  provinces,  which  received  a 
stimulus  from  the  abolition  of  the  mono- 
poly, was  considerably  extended.    A  simi- 
lar consequence  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
follov^  in  this  case.     The  India  Company 
would  be  benefited  by  pursuing  only  that 
description  of  trade  which  was  proBtable, 
and  instead  of  overstraining  its  efforts  to 
exclude  private  traders,  it  would  proceed 
with  those  advantages  of  established  con- 
nection,   and    superior    capital,  -against 
which  no  private  competition  could  inju- 
riously operate,  while  private  enterprize 
would  be  allowed  a  free  scope  for  action. 
If  such  scope  for  action  had  existed,  he 
appealed  to  the  House  whether  it  was  pro- 
bable th^t  Great  Britain  would  have  de- 
rived such  limited  benefit  from  the  island 
of  Java,  to  which  the  Company  had  only 
sent  two  ships  since  it  came  into  our  pos- 
session ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  fully  open 
to  private  traders,  it  would  most  probably 
have  been  visited   by  above  100  vessels. 
This,  however,  he  cited,  but  as  one  in- 
stance, in  which  the  Cpmpany,  by  eagerly 
endeavouring  to  grasp  at  every  branch  of 
trade   in  our  Indian  territories,  had  ex* 
eluded  others,  without  adequately;  if  at 
all,  benefiting  themselves. 

The  House*  then  divided  on  Mr.  Can- 
ning's motion  to  limit  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade  to  10  years. 

For  the  Amendment  57 

Against  it 130 

Majority    • 73 

The  second  Resolution  was  then  carried. 
The  further  consideration  of  the  Report 
was  postponed  until  to-morrow* 
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Irish  Roman  Catholic  Officers'  Re- 
lief Bill.]  On  the  motion  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  declare  exempt 
from  all  pains,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and 
disabilities  whatsoever,  enacted  by  the 
statute  of  the  25th  Charles  2nd,  intituled, 
'  An  Act  for  preventing  dangers  which 
may  happen  from  Popish  recusants,'  all 
such  of  his  Majesty's  Popish  or  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland  as  by  virtue 
of  the  act  of  parliament  of  Ireland,  of  the 
93d  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  intitaledj  « An 
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le  principle  of  Ihe  in«;a»or«  itMilf,  why 
be  English  Catholic  should  not  be  ad- 
litted  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  Irish  ? 
^i  at  the  clause  proposed  #by  the  noble 
arl  now  stood «  an  English  Catholic  could 
lot  arrive  at  these  privileges,  unless  he 
Mssed  St,  George's  Channel,  and  then  be- 
Dg  appointed  to  an  office  in  Ireland,  and 
iftfrwards  returning  to  this  country,  he 
iroold  have  a  right  to  claim  the  exemp- 
ions  of  I  he   present  Bill.     If,   however, 
mother  English  Catholic  had  not  breathed 
ibe  air  of  Ireland,  he  must  still  remain 
debarred  from  the  benefit  of  the  law.     If 
ii  was  good  lo  be  granted  to  an  English 
Cditiottc  io  Ireland,  for  what  reason  or  on 
what  principle  of  justice  ought  he  to  be 
refused  the  same  immunities,  because  he 
had  never  left  this  country  ?  The  anomaly 
of  the  foroier  law  was  absurd,  but  this 
%oald  make  it  more  absurd  and  more  in- 
coberenty  for  in  respect  to  the  Irish  Dissen- 
ters, they  were  not  so  hardly  dealt  with 
in  Ireland,  as  they  were  upon  coming  to 
England,  where  provisions  had  been  made 
for  Popish  recusants.     Indeed,  he  was  not 
sliogether  sorry  for  the  absurdity,  as  it 
night  more  and  more  render  the  system  of 
iotolf ranee   and    persecution    ridiculous; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  ready  to  give 
Wis  vole  for  the  Bill,  and  for  the  additional 
dsuse,  and  he  was  glad  that  so  small  an 
advance  was   made  for    the   purpose  of 
lessening  the  penalties  of  the*  Test  Act. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  always 
understood  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  noble 
dukei  was  in  its  principle  confined  lo  one 
object,  that  of  extending  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland;  while  in  England,  the  same  pri- 
vileges which  were  meant  to  be  extended 
toihem  by  the  Act  of  1793.    This  Bill 
WM  rather  of  a  declaratory  nature,  and 
^as  in  principle  confined  to  the  Act  of 
1793,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  considered, 
without  any  reference   to  those  general 
*ibjecu  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
loded.    Besides,  in  respect  to  the  Dissen- 
^rs  io  Ireland,  they  were  not  to  be  aflfect- 
^  by  any  explanation  to  be  given  io  the 
Act  of  1793. 

^rd  UoUand  thought  ihe  noble  earl 
P<^**CMed  a  corioiis  kind  of  faculty  in  de- 
otle.  He  teemed  to  possess  a  peculiar 
■ysteiB  of  political  geography,  which  he 
coald  apply  in  difierent  ways  for  his  own 
purpoiet.  Last  night  he  had  contended, 
^bat  ibe  subject  was  not  to  he  considered 
tt  uisalsr,  but  on  the  present  occasion  be 
*tt  for  having  it  insular  altogether,  and 
^u  determined  that  no  other  sabject 
(VOL.  XXVI.) 
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should  be  blended  in  the  discussion.  He 
(lord  H.)  was  of  a  difierent  opinion;  be 
thought  that  the  great  anomaly  in  the  law, 
as  it  afiected  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  ought 
to  be  removed.  The  consequence  of  the 
present  Bill,  though  he  approved  of  it, 
would  be  to  render  this  anomaly  still 
greater;  and  yet,  for  reasons  be  could 
state,  he  did  not  know  but  he  should  ra* 
ther  wish  to  see  the  Bill  pass  in  its  present 
state,  without  the  alteration  he  should  re* 
commend,  as  one  good  effect  would  cer- 
tainly ensue,  that  the  incoherence  and 
absurdity  of  these  laws  of  intolerance  and 
persecution  would  be  made  still  more  fla- 
grant and  ridiculous,  and  might  in  this 
way  perform  the  good  work  of  their  own 
destruction. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  observed,  when 
he  brought  forward  this  Bill,  it  was  for 
one  object  only.  He  agreed  with  many 
of  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
the  subjects  to  which  he  had  alluded  were 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  might  very  properly  form  the 
matter  of  another  Bill  to  be  presented  to 
that  House.  He  could  not,  however,  ad* 
mit  that  it  would  have  been  right  to  have 
incorporated  them  in  the  present*  for  the 
Act  of  1793  wholly  referred  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  and  did  not  apply  to 
any  immunities  of  the  Irish  Dissenters. 

The  amendments  and  the  clause  pro- 
posed by  the  earl  of  Liverpool  were  then 
agreed  io^  afld  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be 
reported. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  June  1 5. 

New  Street  Bill.]  Mr.  Wharton 
brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Bill  for  a 
New  Street  from  Mary  bone  Park  to  Pall- 
Mall. 

Mr.  Cakrqfi  adverted  to  the  very  consi- 
derable expence  which  must  be  incurred 
by  pulling  down  from  7  to '  900  houses, 
according  to  the  plan.  His  first  objection 
was  to  the  cleanng  away  so  much  valu- 
able property  as  would  he  necessary  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  form  the  intended 
square  opposite  Carl  ton-house.  There 
were  many  houses  in  Charles-street  which 
might  be  well  spared,  but  he  understood 
that  the  plan  included  the  demolition  of 
the  house  of  lord  Galloway,  which  was 
worth  (as  he  supposed)  16  or  17,000/.  His 
nest  objection  was  to  the  ctrcuss|es,  which 
were  to  be  made  where  this  street  was  to 

(2T) 
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cross  Piccadilly  and  Ox  ford- street.  These 
circusses  would  not  only  entirely  spoil  the 
Ti^  down  those  two  fine  streets,  but 
fvould  oblige  the  passengers  to  go  out  of 
their  way.  He  thought  those  circusses 
would  be  nuisances  in  the  day-tiqpie ;  but 
he  could  not  say  what  they  would  be  in 
the  night.  The  reason  which  the  surveyor, 
Mr.  Nash,  had  given  for  this  circus  in 
Ox  ford -street,  was,  *'  that  it  would  avoid 
the  sensation  of  passing  Oxford-street, 
and  insensibly  unite  the  two  divisions  of 
the  city."  Now  he  must  stand  up  for 
Oxford -street,  even  against  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Nash,  and  say,  that  he  did  not  think 
io  fine  a  street  ought  to  be  spoiled,  merely 
to  avoid  the  sensation  of  crossing  it.  The 
estimate  of  the  ex  pence  of  this  street 
was  500,000/. ;  but  he  understood  that  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal  more.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  Globe  Insurance  Com- 
pany were  to  lend  300,000/.  of  this  money, 
at  5  per  cent,  on  the  condition  of  having 
the  whole  of  the  crown  property  insured 
at  their  ofiice.  He  did  not  know  that  this 
was  an  improper  bargain,  but  he  hoped 
that  as  much  economy  as  possible  would 
be  used  in  so  large  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  Wharton  said,  that  he  thought  the 
calculations,  which  he  laid  before  the 
House,  were  most  accurately  made.  He 
was  disposed  to  rely  as  much  on  the  esti- 
mates of  JVIr.  Nash,  as  the  hon.  genileman 
was  upon  those  which  he  had  received. 
His  own  estimate  was  330,000/.  and  an 
amendment  which  he  meaat  to  propose 
for  some  improvements  in  Swallow-street 
would  make  it  40,000/.  more. 

Mr.  P,  Moore  said,  as  they  differed  so 
much  about  estimates,  that  he  wished  to. 
•(ee  that  word  changed  for  contracts.  He 
also  wished  to  have  this  whole  plan  exe- 
cuted by  contract,  and  not,  as  was  some- 
times usual,  by  giving  a  commission  of  5 
per  cent,  to  the  architect.  If  example 
were  necessary  to  recommend  this,  he 
would  mention  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  relative  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

After  a  desultory  conversation,  during 
which  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr. 
Bennet,  Mr.  Barinf?,  sir  J.  Newport,  Mr. 
Preston,  and  sir  Robert  Heron,  spoke 
against  some  parts  of  the  plan  of  the  New 
i^treet,  and  in  favour  of  economy,  the 
amendments  were  read  a  second  time; 
after  which  the  Bill  was  engrossed^  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow. 

CoxN  Laws.]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
heiog  read. 
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Sir  Henty  Parne//  said,  it  was  kis  dotj^ 
as  chairman  of  the  Corn  Com mittee,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Repoi 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table.*    H 
was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  th 
an  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  was  a  su 
ject    free   from  great  difficulty,    bat  h 
was  satisfied  that  every  plains  had  bee 
taken  by  those  who  were  the  most  capab) 
of  judging  correctly  upon  it,  to  overco 
that  difficulty.    Since  the  Committee  b 
made  their  Report,  frequent  conftultatioiri 
had  been  held  between  those  members  ol 
the  Committee  who  were  the  most  diligeo^ 
in  their  attendance  and  the  government^ 
concerning  the  resolutions    which  werd 
recommended    by  the  Committee;   ihc 
several  interests  that  were  implicated  in 
them  had  been  minutely  considered,  aod 
such  alterations  made  in  them  as  would 
enable  him  to  propose  them  to  the  Hoiis« 
with  a  very  sanguine   expectation  that 
they  would   be  ^und  in   every  respect 
well   calculated   to  attain   the   object  of 
sufficient  supply  of  corn  of  our  growth, 
at  steady  and  moderate  prices.     As  there 
was  no  subject  on  which  the  passions  of 
men  are  so  violent  and  their  judgment  so 
weak,  and  on  which  there  always  exists  a 
multitude  of  ill  founded  prejudices,  it  was 
very  essential  in  the  first   instance  dis* 
tinclly  to  declare,  and  forcibly  to  imprest 
upon  the  House,  and  through  it  on  the 
public  at  large,  what  was  the  intention  of 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
But  l>efore  stating  what  it  was,  it  would 
be  proper  to  say  what  it  was  not.    It  wsi 
not  the  object  of  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
mittee  to  increase  the  profits  of  any  par- 
ticular  set  of  dealers,  either  of  farmers 
or  of  landlords.    Their  situation  required 
no*  such  aid.     Their  affairs  had  long  been 
and  still  were  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition.    They  were  no  parlies  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, no  petitions  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  by  them,  nor  was  any  com- 
plaint made  by  them  of  the  existing  re- 
gulations which  governed  the  Corn  Trade. 
The  Committee,  so  far  from  adopting  tbosi 
views,  which  have  usually  infiuenced  the 
leading  advocates  of  the  landed  interesti 
of  high  prices  for  agricultural  prodocei 
have  proposed  to  abolish  the  system  of 
giving  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  coroi 
which  has  at  all  times  been  considered  bf 
them  as  of  essential  importance  to  farmioif 
profits.     They  have  been  influenced  by 

*  A  copy  of  the  Report  will  be  fo^o^' 
in  the  Appendix  to  voL  26. 
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>  other  notire  than    that  of  a  strong 
inse  of  the  danger  of  continuing  to  de- 
md   upon    cor  enemies  for  a  sufficient 
tpply  of  food,  and  of  the  impolicy  of 
toding  our  money  to  improve  other  coun* 
ies,  while  we  have  so  much  of  our  own 
inds  that  stand  in  need  of  the  same  kind 
r  improvement.    The   whole  object  of 
leir  Report  is  merely  to  prove  the  evils 
hich  belong    to  this  system  as  it  now 
lists,  and  to  obtain  such  an  alteration  in 
he  law  as  shall  draw  forth  our  own  means 
ito  operation  of  growing  more  corn,  by 
icreasing  the  capital  that  is  now  vested 
lagricoHure.     If  they  succeed   in   this 
bey  will  aecare  a  greater  production  of 
jrain,  at  the  same  time  with  diminish- 
d  expences  in  producing  it,  and  at  re- 
lated  prices   to    the  consumer.     For  if' 
be  agricultural  capital  is   considerably 
ocreased,  its  efiects  on  the  quantity  pro- 
loced,  and  the   expence  of  production, 
lad  also  in  lowering  prices,  will  be  just 
ibe  same    as  when  employed  in  manu- 
bctores.     Every  one  knows  how  it  ope- 
r»i«s  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  manu- 
iactQres ;  and  that  those  who  employ  it 
in  manufactures  can  afford  to  sell  them 
it  very  reduced  prices,  in  consequence  of 
the  reduced  expences  at  which  with  its 
kelp  they  can  make  them.    In  the  same 
wiy  the  farmer  by  being  able  to  render 
ku  land  more  productive  in  proportion  as 
be  improves  it,  and  at  a  small  expence 
Kcordingas  he  makes  use  of  good  imple* 
nenis,  will  be  able  to  afford  to  sell  his 
com  at  reduced  prices ;  and  in  this  manner 
tbe  increase  of    agricultural  capital  wilt 
ttcore  us  a  sufficiency  of  food  indepen* 
dm  of  foreign  supply,  and  at  the  same 
time  at  a  reduced  price  to  the  consumer. 
That  great  evils  belong  to  the  present 
*y»t«m  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that 
wy  one  can  deny.    The  average  price  of 
wheat  for  the   last  year  was    125s.;  for 
an  average  of  the  four  last  years   J  05*. 
A  Tery  considerable  proportion  of  this 
nie  of  price  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
depreciation   of  money.      But  no    small 
part  of  it  to  the  system  of  importinj?  corn 
l»oin  foreign   countries;   for  no   greater 
error  can  be  fallen  into,  than  that  of  sup- 
posing the  prices  of  corn  are  kept  down 
»y  foreign  importation.     If  tbe  prices  of 
*  *"*gle  year  or  only  of  any  short  period 
01  lime  are  taken  into  our  calculation,  a 
•opply  of  foreign  corn  will  no  doubt  di- 
niniili  them,  and  for  that  period  make 
^cm  lower  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
^^  let  the  question  be  examined  on  a 
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more  general  view  of  it,  and  the  way  to 
look  at  it,  is  to  examine  what  effect  this 
lowering  of  price  will  have  on  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  of  home  growth  in  the  fol- 
lowing years.  If  the  effect  of  it  is  to 
diminish  the  profit  of  the  British  farmer, 
as  it  no  doubt  is,  it  operates  two  ways  in 
diminishing  the  production  of  British 
corn,  first  by  diminishing  his  capital, 
which  depends  on  his  profits,  and  se- 
condly by  making  him  apprehensive  of* 
disappointment  if  he  continues  to  keep 
the  whole  of  his  capital  vested  in  land. 
But  this  diminution  in  the  production  of 
British  corn,  it  will  be  said,  may  be  made 
good  by  an  increased  supply  of  imported 
corn.  So  it  certainly  may,  but  in  what 
way  does  this  system  of  successively  in« 
creased  importation  operate  on  prices  ?  It 
is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  merchant  im- 
porters to  have  the  price  as  high  as  pos- 
sible; they  will,  therefore,  so  manage  the 
supplying  of  tbe  market  as  to  let  it  be  as 
high  as  circumstances  can  make  it  before 
they  come  into  it.  These  merchants^ 
knowing  the  home  growth  is  inadequate 
to  the  demand,  will  naturally  allow  the 
deficiency  to  run  up  the  price  exceed- 
ingly high  before  they  come  forward  to 
provide  for  it;  and  in  this  way  the  price 
of  corn  is  at  all  times  regulated  by  the 
deficiency,  and  not  at  all  lowered  by  im- 
portation until  the  established  merchant 
importers  become  afraid  of  competitions 
being  set  on  foot  with  them  by  excessive 
high  prices  encouraging  new  dealers  to 
embark  in  their  trade.  And  then,  when 
they  do  bring  their  foreign  corn  into 
market,  they  give  it  out  in  such  quan* 
titles  as  shall  not  much  lower  the  prices  ; 
and  always  very  carefully  prevent  any 
thing  like  a  competition  of  foreign  corn 
against  foreign  corn,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
being  very  well  aware  that  a  very  high 
price  on  a  small  quantity,  will  pay  them 
much  better  and  with  infinitely  less  trou* 
ble  and  risk,  than  a  moderate  price  on 
a  larger  quantity,  -they  feed  the  market 
by  little  and  little,  and  thus  render  the 
deficiency  of  our  home  growth  a  perpe* 
lual  source  of  great  profit  to  themselves, 
and  of  high  prices  to  the  consumer.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  we  are  in  any  degree 
deficient  in  supplying  ourselves  with  corn 
of  our  own  growth,  there  must  be  a  de- 
gree of  advanced  price  of  corn  which 
would  otherwise  never  exist;  foreign  im- 
portation in  fact  denotes  the  existence  of 
such  an  advanced  price;  that  capital  is 
by  some  means  or  other  diverted  froa 
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agriculture;  and  that  the  conaamers  of 
corn  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
merchant  importersi  and  giving  them  a 
profit  through  an  advanced  price  that 
ou^ht  to  go  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
farmer;  and  enable  him  to  grow  more 
and  oiore  corn  in  proportion  as  the  wants 
of  the  people  increase.  The  accuracy  of 
this  reasoning  is  in  a  great  degree  susp 
tained  by  the  notoriety  of  the  immense 
fortunes  which  have  been  made  of  late 
years  by  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
trade  of  importing  corn.  Bat  the  great 
practical  evil  which  belongs  to  our  present 
system  is  the  degree  of  dependance  in 
which  we  exist  on  our  enemies  for  a  sup- 
ply of  corn.  In  the  last  21  years  we 
have  paid  them  58,634,135/.  In  1810, 
we  imported  from  France  3 3 4", 8 87  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  202,922  cwt.  of  flour. 
This  importation  from  France  enabled  the 
French  Emperor  to  quell  a  very  serious 
insurrection  that  had  commenced  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  low  price  of  corn  in  the 
'  south  of  France ;  and  to  collect  a  very 
large  revenue  from  us  by  a  high  duty  on 
the  corn  be  allowed  us  to  bring  away. 
But  if  there  had  notbeen  a  plentiful  hai  vest 
that  year  in  France,  it',  in  addition  to  this 
circumstance,  the  continental  system  had 
excluded  us  from  drawing  a  supply  from 
Germany  and  Poland ;  and  if  we  had  then 
been  at  war  with  America,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  had  combined 
with  the  Emperor  of  France  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  want  of  corn,  what  extreme 
misery  naust  have  been  the  consequence 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  commonity  ? 
Bat  though  we  escaped  this  misery  in  that 
year,  we  are  and  shall  be  continually  ex- 
posed to  it,  so  long  as  we  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  danger  that  threatens  ui, 
and  make  no  effort  to  secure  a  sufhciency 
of  com  of  our  own  growth  for  our  con- 
sumption. This  consideration  is  surely  of 
the  very  first  importance,  for  if  we  look 
into  the  history  of  mankind  we  shall 
find  there  never  has  been  an  instance  of 
a  large  nation  continuing  with  undimi- 
nished vigour  to  support  four  or  five  mil- 
lions of  its  people  on  imported  corn.  It 
is  also  a  great  evil  that  we  should  so 
largely  contribute  to  the  improYement  of 
the  lands  of  foreign  countries,  and  to  their 
national  wealth  and  prosperity,  while  so 
much  of  our  lands  stand  in  need  of  im- 
provement, and  we  have  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  people,  as  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  poverty  and  misery.   If  the  miU 
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lions  which  have  been  spent -in  baying 
foreign  corn  bad  been  circaiated  aoiong 
the  small  farmers  of  Ireland,  the  fmce  of 
that  country  and  the  condition    of  the 
people  would  have   been   very  dtfifereoi 
from  what  they  now  are.    It  should  also 
be  observed  that  the  system  of  importing 
foreign-corn  goes  directly  to  increase  the 
naval  strength  of  our  enemies,  as  the  trade 
is  entirely  carried  on  in  foreign  ships,  na- 
vigated by  foreign  seamen.     Such    tlien 
being  the- evils  belonging  to  this  sjrstem, 
in  looking  for  a  proper  remedy,  the    first 
thing   to  be  ascertained   is,  whether  tbe 
united   kingdom  possesses  the  means  of 
growing  a  sufficiency  of  corn  for  its  own 
consumption.      The  means  which    Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales  possess  of  in- 
creasing the  production  of  com   are    so 
well  known,  that  the  Committee  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  examine  any   eri« 
dence  on  that  head.     Every  one  who  has 
ever  turned  his  attention  to  this  8ubj«>ct, 
must  allow  that  tbe  average  acreable  pro- 
duce of  the  land  now  in  tillage  might  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  general  intro* 
duction  of  the  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry.   This  system  is  now  confined  to  a 
very  few  English  counties,  and  the  eastern 
counties  of  Scotland  ;  if  it  were  exiendt* d 
over  the  whole  island  this  circomviance 
alone  would  render  us  independant  of  fo* 
reign    supply.      Every  one    also   knows 
what  resources  of  additional  prodnctton 
the  waste  lands  afford.     But  it  is  in  Ire- 
land where  an  additional  growth  of  corn 
may  be  obtained  in  the   greatest  abon- 
dsnce.     As  the  state  of  the  tillage  and 
tbe  capacity  of  extending  it  of  that  coun- 
try is  not  much  known  here,  the  Com- 
mittee felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give   to 
the  House  all  the  information  it  was  in 
their  power  to  collect.    This  fully  proves 
that  the  means  of  Ireland  to  grow  more 
com,  are  not  only  adequate  to  supply  tbe 
deficiency  of  this  country,  but  to  provide 
for  a  great  exportation  to  our  colonies  and 
foreign  countries.    Such  being  th«  state 
of  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  powers    we 
possess  of  growing  even  more  than  we 
want,  it  next  comes  to  be  considered  in 
what  way  we  can  best  draw  those  powers 
into  action,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  exa- 
mine   the    several    political    institutions 
which  in  any  way  interfere  with  aKrlcnl- 
ture.    The  taws  that  relate  to  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn  are  those  which  are 
of  the  most  effect  and  importance,  and  as 
some  of  them  restrain  it,  others  encourage 
it|  we  are  called  upon  to  examine  by  re- 
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ferenoe  Co  general  principles/  and  to  ex- 
perience, which  of  the  two  tytteais  is  the 
best    Those  who  adrocate  the  system  of 
a  free  trade  in  grain  found  their  opinions 
00  the  anthority  of  Dr.  A.  Smith.     But  if 
the  writings  of  this  able  writer  are  carefully 
examined,   it  will  be  found  that  he  re- 
commends a  free  trade  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
ihould  adopt  the  same  common  policy. 
He  says,  "  Were  all  nations  to  follow  the 
liberal  system  of  free  exportation,   and 
free  importation,  the  different  states  into 
which  a  great    continent    was   divided, 
would  so  far  resemble  the  different  pro- 
Tinces  of  a  great  empire.     As  among  the 
different  provinces  of  a  great  empire,  the 
freedom  of  the  inland  trade  appears,  both 
from  reason  and  experience,  not  only  the 
be«t  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  most 
eftrctoal    preventive    of   a    famine;    so 
would  the  freedom  of  the  exportation  and 
importation  trade  be  among  the  different 
Mates  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
diTided.'* 

From  this  reasoning,  and  this  is  the  only 
reaioning  he  makes  use  of  on  the  subject, 
it  is  plain  that  his  opinion  is  a  conditional 
opinion,  and   founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  policy  of  Europe  ought  to  be  al- 
together different  from  what  it  really  is. 
The  fair  inference  therefore  to  be  drawn 
from  his  argument  is,  that  he  would  not 
h.ife   advised  a  free  trade  as  the  best 
loiied  to  the  actual  state  of  things.     But 
it  ii  not  necessary  to  rest  the  case  of  a 
contrary  system  on  such   an   inference, 
for  if  we  take  his  general  principles,  and 
toalyse  his  arguments  for  proving  the 
impolicy  of   all    legislative   interference 
wiih  trade,  we  shall  find  they  do   not 
tpply  to  the  case  of  the  com  trade.     He 
thews  that  soch  interference   is  bad  be- 
csuie  it  diverts  capital  from  its  natnral 
course  into  channels  in   which  it  is  less 
productive,    and    less    beneficial   to  the 
coffimunity  ;  and  because  we  may  either 
<lo  without  those  things  or  obtain  cheaper 
from  foreign  countries,  which  are  consi- 
<iered  so  desirable  to  be  attained  by  so 
leading  capital  out  of  its  own  way  to  pro- 
<l»ce  them.  Now  in  regard  to  the  pro^luc- 
ing  of  corn,  what  he  says  upon  the  effects 
of  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  proves 
that  there  can  exist  no  soch  evil  as  that 
of  improperly  leading  it  into  tillage,  es- 
pecially to  long  as  we  do  not  grow  enough 
for  our  own  supply.     He  says,  ••  The  ca- 
pital  enployed  in  agricullure,  not  only 
pats  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
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d active  labour  than  any  equal  capital  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  but  in  proportion 
too,  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabiunts,  of 
all  the  ways  in  which  ii  capital  can  t>e 
employed,  it  is  by  far  the  most  advanta» 
geous  to  the  society." 

If,  then,  any  law  shall  contribute  to 
vest  more  capital  in    agriculture,   than 
would  have  been  vested  in  it  if  no  soch 
law  had  existed,  it  cannot  be  productive 
of  the  injury,  that  the  generality  of  laws 
which  so  interfere  with  capital  give  rise 
to,  because  that  capital  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  a  way  more  bene'ficial   to  the 
community.    In  respect  to  the  other  ob- 
jection, that  such  laws  contribute  to  the 
production  of  things  with  the  use  of  which 
we  may  di8pfcn<>e,  or  if  necessary  obtain 
cheaper  and  better  from  foreign  countries, 
we  have  Dr.  Smith's  own  authority  for 
saying    that  the    nature    of  things    hns 
stamped  on  com  a   peculiar  value,  and, 
therefore,  for  saying,  that   the  trade  in 
corn  forms  an  exception  to  all  trades,  and 
ought  not  to  be  governed  by  the  same  ge- 
neral rules.    This  peculiar  value  conststi 
in   the  absolute    necessity   of   having  it 
within  our  reach,  and  without  being  at 
the  mercy  of  any  other  country  for  a 
supply  of  that,  on  which  our  very  exist- 
ence  depends.     We    may    do    without 
cotton  or  sugar,  or  silk,  or  tea,  or  we 
might  obtain  them    cheaper    from    our 
enemies  than  from  our  colonies,  but  that 
supply  of  corn   which  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  people  from  famine,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.    Just  then,  in  proportion 
as  we  habituate  ourselves  to  receive  any 
part  of  it  from  foreign  countries,  we  expose 
ourselves  to  a  famine,  or  a  disgraceful  sub- 
mission to  them  whenever  they  may  find 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  our  harvests 
being  bad,  enabled  to  deprive  us  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.     If  then  an  inde- 
pendant  supply  of  a   sofiiciency  of  corn 
for  our  own  consumption  obviously  and 
necessarily  form«  one  of  the  most  essential 
objects  of  national  concern,  that  part  of 
Dr.  Smith's  writings,  which  points  out  in 
what  manner  the  supply  of  any   parti- 
cular rommodity  is  best  to  be  secured  is 
exactly  and  most  forcibly  in  point  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  rentrictiun  on  foreign  im- 
portation.    He  says,  that  the  supply  of 
any  commodity  will  always  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  for  it.    Let  os  see  how 
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this  doctrine  will  apply  to  this  case  of  a 
iBopply  ofcorn  of  British  growth.  If  the 
demand  for  it  can  be  met  by  a  supply 
partly  of  home  growth,  and  partly  of  fo- 
reign growth,  it  is  plain  that  its  effect  on 
increasing  the  home  growth,  must  be  les* 
sened  just  in  the  degree  by  which  that  of 
foreign  growth  is  brought  to  meet  it.  To 
have,  therefore,  the  full  benefit  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  Dr.  Smith's  in  aid  of  the  object  of 
an  independant  supply  of  British  growth, 
1K>  part  of  the  demand  ought  to  be  supplied 
by  corn  of  foreign  growth,  the  importa- 
tion of  it  ought  to  be  restrained,  and  in 
this  manner,  a  reliance  on  this  general 
principle  for  governing  our  legislative  re« 
gulations  would  directly  go,  first  to  the 
increase  of  the  production  of  corn  of 
British  growth,  and  finally  to  the  esta- 
blishing of  so  greatly  an  augmented 
growth  of  corn  as  would  secure  at  all 
times  an  abundant  supply  of  it.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  principles  of  political 
ceconomy  bear  on  the  trade  in  corn,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  this  trade  takes  it  out  of  the  ge- 
neral rule,  and  that  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  flow  from  a  capital  vested  in 
agriculture,  to  the  general  wealth  and 
improvement  of  the  community,  when 
coupled  with  the  vital  exigency  of  securing 
an  independant  supply  of  corn,  justify 
those  legislative  measures,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  investment  of  as  much 
capital  in  tillage,  as  shall  be  adequate  to 
the  end  of  rendering  us  completely  free 
from  the  aid  of  foreign  and  hostile  nations. 
But  such  measures  would  not  be  requisite 
was  there  no  legislative  interference  what- 
ever in  matters  of  trade.  If  capital  was 
left  quite  free  from  the  interposition  of 
laws  giving  encouragement  to  its  invest- 
ment in  every  species  of  manufacture,  and 
every  branch  or  trade^  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  any  parliamentary  regula- 
tions. It  is  in  order  to  counteract  the 
perpetual  operation  of  the  system  of  boun« 
'ties,  monopolies,  and  protecting  duties 
in  taking  capital  from  agriculture,  that 
any  law  in  favour  of  the  corn  trade  be- 
comes desirable.  If  every  kind  of  trade 
were  perfectly  free,  agriculture  would  not 
require  any  protection  ;  but  as  every  kind 
of  trade  is  supported  by  some  sort  of  le- 
gislative aid,  it  is  folly  to  refuse  it  to  that 
trade  which  is  the  main  support  of  all 
othrrs.  If  all  those  who  are  concerned  in 
manufactures  and  commerce  will  consent 
to  adopt  the  system  of  a  perfect  free 
tradei  those  who  are  now  advocates  for 
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restraints  on  the  importation  of  corn  will 
willingly  abandon  on  their  part  all  claini 
to  any  such  protection.    The   history  of 
the  corn   trade   and   corn    laws   of  this 
country  afibrds  abundant  illustration  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing^  reasoning 
on  general   principles,  and   of  the  expe- 
diency of  restraining  the  inaportation  of 
foreign  corn.     By  the  law  of  1 670«  if  the 
price  of  wheat  exceeded  53f.  per  quarter, 
there  was  a  duty  payable  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn  of  8«.  per  quarter  :  if 
it  was  below  that  price  there  was  a  duty 
of  ]  6s.  per  quarter.    This  regulation  was 
in  fact  a  prohibition  of  importation,  for 
the  price  of  53i.  in  those  days    was  a 
famine  priee.    This  law  remained  in  force 
till  1773,  except  when  suspended   by  an- 
nual acts.     The  accounts  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  grain  shew  that  so  long  as 
it  was  m  operation,  there  was  a  constant 
excess  of  exportation.     In  1773,  the  sys- 
tem of  restraining  importation  was  aban* 
doned,  and  a  contrary  one  adopted.     The 
same  accounts  shew  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions^  there  has  been  a  constant  ex- 
cess   of  importation.     In  the    last  few 
years  the  quantity  imported  has  been  very 
much  diminished,  and  the  home  growth 
greatly  increased,  but  these  circumstances 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  new  re- 
straints that  have  been  imposed  on  im- 
portation by  the  decrees  of  the   French 
government,  and  the  operation  of  the  con- 
tinental system  in  interrupting  the  trade 
between  this  country,  and  those  parts  of 
the  continent  from  whence  corn  is  ufually 
brought.     To  these  restraints  are  to  be 
attributed   the  high    and    steady    prices 
which  com  has  brought  during  the  last 
four   years ;    the    consequent    increased 
production  of  it  at  home  ;  and  the  very 
satisfactory  result,  of  our  having  exported 
more  than  we  imported  in  each  of  the 
last   two    years.    In   1811,  the  value  of 
corn  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  foreign  countries  exceeded  that  which 
was  imported  by  286,910/.  and  in  IS12,  it 
exceeded  it  by  28.5,379/.     If  the  trade 
with    the  continent    was  again  opened 
either  by  the  retreat  of  the  French  em- 
peror, or  by  peace*  these  restraints  would 
be  removed,  the  existing  law  would  afford 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  imporution ; 
and  so  much  foreign  corn  would  come  in, 
as  would  deprive  the  growers  of  it  of 
a  fair  return  for  the  labour  and  capital 
they  have  applied   in  extending  tillage, 
and  they  would  necessarily  by  such  events 
be  diKooraged  from  continaiog  their  ipe« 
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eolations  in  improving  their  lands,  and 
increasing  the  prodoction  of  corn.    The 
progress  we  are  rapidly  making  to  com- 
plete independence  in  regard  to  a  suffi- 
cient supply  would  in  this  way  be  totally 
pot  a  stop  to,  and   the  whole  mischiefi 
from  which    we    have    nearly  Escaped, 
would  be  agmin  established.    For  these 
reasoDft  it  is  peculiarly  necessary,  under 
the  existing  circamstances  of  European 
politics,  to  provide  at  this  particular  time 
sgtinst  so  great  an  evil.    The  effect  of 
the  French  decrees  in  advancing  the  til- 
lage of  Ireland  has  been  peculiarly  strik- 
ing.   The  increased  demand  for  all  the 
corn  that  he  could  grow,  in  consequence 
of  the  usual  supplies  from  Holland,  Ger- 
msny  and  Poland  being  cut  ofT,  has  gi?en 
the  greatest  stimulus  to  the  Irish  farmers, 
sod  enabled  them  to  provide  in  the  last 
year  for  an   exportation  of  com  of  the 
Taloe  of  three  millions.    This  is  a  state 
of  things  wholly  new  in  that  country,  and 
ooly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficul* 
ties  of  obtaining  corn  from  the  continent. 
Bvery  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
interior  of  Ireland  agrees  in  this,  and  so 
well  aware    is  the  Irish  farmer  of  the 
(fleets  of  foreign  importation,  that  his  ex- 
enioos  in  improving  his  land,  and  em- 
barking deeper  in  tillage  in  preference  to 
keeping  his  ground  in  grass,  are  entirely 
goremed  by  the  probability  of  keeping  or 
losing  the  full  benefit  of  the  English  market. 
The  valoe  of  this  market  can  only  be  justly 
ntimated  by  those  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  great  progress 
which  Ireland  has  made  in  the  last  four 
years  in  its  general  appearance,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  small 
faroiers.and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
No  country,  probably,  ever  made  more 
npid  strides  in  so  short  a  time.    As  there 
^  he  no  qaestion  about  the  policy  of 
giving  a  preference  to  Ireland  over  foreign 
countries,  and  as  so  great  advantages  have 
accidentally  arisen  from  the  measures  of  our 
toemy,  these  considerations  alone  should 
Q<  ioflicient  to  induce  the  House  to  make 
ctrtsin  of  the  continuance  of  these  advan- 
^H^t  by  providing  against  the  effect  of  a 
f^oewed  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
^tincnt,  iQ  taking  away  from  Ireland 
|1^  benefit  of  the  English  market.      There 
**  ft  further  reason  for  so  doing*  and  one  of 
'^."ght  nature,  namely,    the  tendency 
^bich  the  improvement  of  the  wealth  and 
^^aditioQ  of  the  people  of  Ireland  by  the 
pg>i*h  market  has  had  and  will  continue 
^^  bsTs  in  atUching  them  to  the  English 
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connection.  That  the  existing  law  should 
be  amended,  must  be  allowed  on  all  sides, 
for  it  is  not  consistent  either  vvith  the  sys* 
lem  of  a  free  trade,  or  that  of  a  restricted 
one  ;  by  it,  in  point  of  practice,  exporta- 
tion is  prohibited,  and  importation  is  free. 
A  free  trade  woold  be  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  such  a  system  as  this  is.  The 
commklee  in  forming  an  opinioif  in  re* 
spect  to  the  alterations  which  were  mosi 
adfisable  to  be  made,  concei?ed  thai 
they  could  adopt  no  course  so  safe  as  thai 
which  the  experience  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury went  so  far  to  prove  to  be  a  wise  one: 
They  therefore  recommended  to  the 
House  to  recur  to  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  1670,  for  a  plan  to  regulate  importation 
in  future.  If  there  had  been  no  alteration 
in  the  value  of  money  since  that  period, 
they  would  have  recommended  the  same 
prices  and  duties  which  are  to  be  found  in 
that  law,  but  es  a  very  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  its  value,  they  have  had  re* 
course  to  the  average  prices  of  corn  to  as- 
sist them  in  determining  what  should  be 
the  prices  to  be  fixed  at  this  time  as 
the  nearest  in  value  to  the  prices.of  1670. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  for  20  years  to 
1670,  was  42s.  4d. :  this  sum,  with  one 
third  part  added  to  it,  makes  36f.,  being  ' 
a  littje  more  than  the  price  fixed  in  1670» 
for  regulatins  importation.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  in  order  to  find  what 
price  should  now  be  taken,  have  added  one 
third  to  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the 
last  20  years.  This  average  price  is  ' 
78s.  lid.,  which,  with  one  third  added  to 
it,  makes  105s.  2if.  Though  this  has  ap- 
peared to  many  persons  to  be  too  high  a 
price,  if  the  great  change  in  the  value  of 
money  which  has  taken  place  of  late  y  ears^ 
was  thoroughly  examined  b}^  them,  they 
would  find  reason  for  not  persevering  intheir 
opinion.  No  one  can  say  after  the  expe* 
rieuce  of  last  year,  during  which  the  price 
of  wheat  was  on  average  I25f.,  that  I05i» 
is  a  scarcity  price.  Whereas  53s.  which 
was  the  price  fixed  in  1670,  was  a  famine* 
price,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  very  scarce  year  of  1695^ 
when  the  highest  price  of  wheat  was  56s; 
But  as  it  appears  to  many  persons  that  1 054; 
iv  too  high  a  price,  the  Resolution  which 
will  be  submitted  totheCommittt-e  has  been 
formed  by  adding  one- fifth  to  the  average 
of  twenty  years  instead  of  one-third,  mak- 
ing the  price  95s.  And  even  this  price 
will  not  be  the  actual  protecting  price 
against  importation,  because  it  is  proposed 
to  impose  on  a'  graduated  duty  beginning 
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«t  U.  ill  place  of  a  prohibitory  duty.  It 
IS  proposed  that  the  duty  shall  increase 
If.  per  quarter  for  each  shilling  which 
the  quarter  of  wheat  shall  be  below  95m.  ; 
ao  that  85i.  would  in  point  of  fact  be  about 
the  protecting  price,  when  the  duty  per 
quarter  would  be  lU.  But  this  price 
would  again  be  a  more  effectual  protect- 
ing price  than  at  first  it  would  appear  to 
be,  because  it  is  further  proposed  to  take 
the  price  of  corn  for  regulating  the  duty 
on  the  average  of  the  united  kingdonnj  in 
place  of  the  present  way  of  taking  it  on 
the  average  of  the  twelve  maritime  dis- 
tricts. This  would  make  a  difference  of 
6s.  per  quarter  when  the  average  price  of 
the  twelve  maritime  districts  is  100«.  It 
is  also  proposed  that  in  each  successive 
year,  the  price  at  which  the  duty  of  U. 
per  quarter  and  upwards  shall  be  paid, 
shall  consist  of  the  average  price  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  with  one- fifth  added  to 
it;  The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  pro- 
Tide  against  future  fluctuations  in  the 
ralue  of  money.  These  regulations  are 
to  be  applied  to  each  sort  of  grain.  The 
price  at  which  the  duty  of  U.  per  quarter 
will  be  payable  on  bariey,  will  be  4>8«.  9d, 
on  oats  32«.  Ud,  and  on  rye,  peas,  and 
beans,  58«.  9d.  The  probable  operation 
of  these  regulations  may  be  known  by  re- 
ference to  a  table  that  has  been  framed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  principle  of  them 
bad  been  adopted  in  1791.  From  this 
table  it  appears  that  the  importation  of 
com  would  have  been  free  in  all  those 
years  in  which  the  harvests  were  bad,  and 
where  a  supply  of  foreign  com  was  really 
necessary.  These  regulations  cannot  jus- 
tify any  apprehension  of  their  being  pro- 
ductive of  any  advance  in  the  present 
price  of  corn,  as  the  present  price  of  wheat 
m  the  twelve  maritime  districts  is  l]5f. 
per  quarter,  and  therefore  roust  fall  309. 
per  quarter,  that  is  to  855.  on  an  average 
of  the  united  kiogdomi  before  they  can 
produce  any  efficient  interruption  to  the 
importation  of  corn. 

If  the  several  other  political  institu- 
tions of  this  country  Were  carefully  in- 
vestigated, It  would  be  found  that  many 
of  them  contribute  very  much  to  pre- 
vent capital  from  being  vested  in  agil- 
culture,  and,  therefore,  that  they  afford 
further  reasons  for  adopting  the  pro« 
posed  regulations.  The  whole  commer- 
cial system  of  this  country  is  of  that  cha- 
racter«-the  Navigation  Act-«the  Colonial 
Monopolies— every  bounty,  and  protect- 
ing and  prohibitory  duty,  each  and  all  of 
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them  operate  as  a  constant  encooragemont 
to  the  investing  of  capital  in  trade  und 
manufactures  in  preference  to  agriculture. 
The  ty^he  system  forms  a  great  iaipedU 
ment  in  the  way  of  increasing  tilla|^ 
The  borrowing  of  such  immense  soma  for 
the  public  service,  by  injuring  public  ere* 
d  it,  takes  from  the  landlord  and  the  farm  or 
the  means  of  raising  money  for  the  por« 
pose  of  carrying  en  improveroenu*  for 
they  cannot  overcome  difficulties  of  ob* 
taining  money,  when  the  interest  of  it  ia 
ver}'  high,  in  the  same  way  that  mercbania 
and  manufacturers  are  able  to  do;  and 
lastly,  the  depreciation  of  money  contri* 
butes  very  much  to  depress  agricaltiire»  as 
nothing  forms  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  let* 
ting  of  long  leases,  as  the  apprehenaion  that 
money  will  become  still  more  depreciated* 

With  respect  to  the  exportation  of  coni» 
it  is  proposed  to  make  it  free  at  all  tiiuea. 
The  policy  of  such  an  arrangement,  is  ao- 
ably  illustrated  by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  that  the 
best  explanation  of  it  which  can  be  given 
to  the  House  is  to  be  found  in  hia  ovro 
words.     He  says,  **  The  trade  of  the  mer* 
chant  exporter  of  corn  for  foreign  coo- 
sumption,  certainly  does  not  contribute 
directly  to  the  plentiful   supply  of    the 
home  market.      It  does  so,  however,  indi* 
rectly.     From  whatever  source  this  aup* 
ply  may  be  usually  drawn,  whether  from 
the  home  growth  or  from  foreign  importsb- 
tion,  unless  more  corn  is  either  asoallj 
grown  or  usually  imported  into  the  country* 
than  what  is  usually  consumed  in  it»  the 
supply  of  the  home  market  can  never  be 
plentiful.     But  unless  the  surplus  can,  in 
all    ordinary    cases,    be    exported,     the 
growers  will  be  careful   never  to  grovr 
more,  and  the  importer  never  to  import 
more,  than  what  toe  bare  consumption  of 
the  home  market  requires.    The  prohibit 
tion  of  exportation  limits  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what  the 
supply  of  its  own  inhabitants  reqoiroa« 
The  freedom  of  exportation  enablea  it  to 
extend  cultivation  for  the  supply  of  fo- 
reign nations." 

In  addition  to  the  several  reaolationa 
which  relate  to  the  exportation  and  impor- 
tation of  corn,'  it  is  intended  to  propose 
one  for  regulating  the  distillery  from  soger. 
Those  persons  who  have  usually  lieen  the 
most  forward  in  opposing  this  measure* 
have  admitted  the  fiiirnesa  of  the  princi- 
ple, to  make  use  of  sugar  in  the  diuilleriea* 
wherever  the  price  of  com  shall  be  ao 
high  as  to  indicate  the  actaal  Daoeaiity  of 
foreign  importatioo* 
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To  the  many  objectiont  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  proposed  altera- 
tions of  the  corn  laws,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficDit  to  give  very  satisfactory  answers. 
^The  Report  is  said  to  be  deficient  in  in- 
fbnnalion.      In  respect  to  the  corn  trade 
sod  laws  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  an 
tboodance  of  information  contained  in 
the  references  of  it  to  acts  of  parliament, 
sad  in  the  papers  and  accoants  that  are  in 
the  appendix*     There  is  certainly  no  e?i» 
deoce  on  these  heads.      Bat  this  was  a 
point  not  overlooked  by  the  committee, 
but  debated  by  them,  and  decided  upon, 
ia  consideration  of  the  freqaent  enquiries 
that  have  been  made  of  late  years,  into 
the  corn  trade  of  Great  Britain  by  select 
committees.   The  question  at  issue,  is  not 
ia  reality   a  question  of   evidence,  but 
one  of  general  principle  to  be  governed 
by  those  facts,  which  can  only  be  known 
by  the  meana  which  the  Report  supplies. 
Ia  respect  to  the  corn  trade  of  Ireland,  as 
the  subject  was  quite  new  to  the  House, 
aod  as  so  much  of  the  expediency  of  the 
plan  depends  upon  the  capability^of  Ire- 
iand  to  grow  a  sufficiency  to  supply  the 
demand  of  Great  Britain,  the  Committee 
went  into  evidence  upon  it,  and  have  folly 
Droved  by  very  competent  witnesses,  that 
Ireland  is  a  country  capable  of  Rowing 
corn  to  any  imaginable  extent.*-The  pe- 
tAtioncrs  of  Glasgow  say,  that  the  propos- 
ed alteration! will  raise  the  prices  of  corn, 
Md  the  wages  of  labour,  and  in  this  way 
injore  the  poor,  and  deprive  this  country 
of  its  manufacturing  superiority  ;  but  the 
whole  of  ihetr    inferences    rail   to   the 
gfoood  in  consequence   of  their  being 
foonded  on  the  assertion,  that  we  are  not 
^le  to  grow  a  aufficiency  of  corn  for  our 
*WB  consumption,  and,  therefore,  that  we 
oiaitimportforeigncorn.— Several  persons 
abo  are  concerned  in  the  trade  of  im- 
P<^iog  com  have  been  very  active  and 
lesd  in  endeavouring  to  establish  an  opi- 
niooithatthia  plan  will  raise  the  price  of 
w«  quartern  loaf,  but  their  zeal  is  to  be 
*ccoanted  for  very  easily  by  their  own 
pvticalar  trade  being  no  doubt  likely  to 
he  fery  much  injured  by  its  success :  how 
w  they  are  accurate  in  their  assertions 
u  alio  easily  to  be  aeen,  by  comparing 
|^<^  preiMR  price  of  corn  with  what  it  must 
^  m  oiBer  that  the  plan  can  at  all  ob* 
*«ct  fereigQ  importation. 

At  to  the  time  of  bringing  the  question 

Jj^wd,  it  is  the  present  price  of  com 

"•*  teoden  this  time  peculiariy  fit  for 

/ 1%  the  alteration,  that  is  now  rcqoir- 
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ed,  because  as  no  interruption  will  be  given 
to  the  existing  course  of  trade  i   there  will 
be  no  just  ground  for  popular  alarm  and 
popular  clamour.  As  to  the  lateness  of  the 
session,  which  some  have  urged  as  an  ob« 
jection  to  the  motion,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  this  subject  has  been  before  the  House 
during  the  whole  of  it.     Notice  was  given 
that  a  committee  would  be  moved  for  in 
the  6rst  week  of  Pebruary,  the  committee 
was  appointed  in  March«  it  sat  six  weeks, 
the  report  was  made  the  1  Ith  of  May,  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  committee  having 
been  printed  in  the  votes  of  that  day,  the 
country  has  been  fully  apprized  of  the 
nature  of  the  present  proceeding.— If  it 
shall  receif  e  the  sanction  of  the  House  the 
most  salutary  consequences  may  be  ex- 
pected from  It.    The  present  great  efibria 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
extend  tillage  will  be  eiTectually  encoo* 
raged,  the  increased  supply  of  corn  will 
not  only  give  us  a  sufficiency,  but  a  sur- 
plus for  exportation  to  our  colonies  and 
foreign  countries*     The  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  of  Ireland  will 
be  rapidly  improved,  the  most  certain 
practicable  security  against  scarcity  will 
be  attained,  and  the  prices  of  corn  will  be 
rendered  steady,  and  in  the  end  be  in 
reality  lower  than  ever  they  yet  hate 
been.     If  steadiness  of  price  shall   be 
alone  the  result,  a  moot  valuable  object 
will  be  acQuired,  because  it  is  not  a  high 
price  which  injures  the  poor  man,  but  a 
price  that  fluctuates,  for  as  the  wages  of 
labour  are  regulated  by  the  general  ave* 
rage  price  of  com,  in  those  years  in  which 
it  is  very  high,  the  wages  of  labour  do 
not  rise  proportionally  to  the  price,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  advance  in  price  falla 
entirely  on  the  poor.    But  the  most  sub* 
stantial  benefit  which  the  public  will  de- 
rive from    a  wise  revision  of   the  com 
laws  will  be,  its  independence  of  foreign 
countries,  for  if  we  can  once  establish 
an  average  production  of  com  sufficient 
for  the  average  consumption  of  the  peo- 
ple, whenever  a  harvest  may  fall  short, 
the  deficiency  can  never  be  so  great,  but 
that  we  ahali  be  able  in  all  probabiUty  to 
obviate  the  distress  of  scarcity  by  a  suit- 
able economy ;    and  even  if  this  resoarce 
were  to  fail,  the  quantity  of  corn  which 
might  be  necessary  to  be  imported  would 
be  so  small,  as  to  be  obtained  with  a  cer- 
tainty from  some  part  or  other  of  £urope 
or  America. 

The  hon.  baronet  then  moved,  '<  That 
this  House  will  immediately,  resolve  iueif 

(2U) 
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ioto  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Howe  lo 
consider  of  tt^e  said  Report''* 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilian  said,  that  the 
question  was,  whether  or  not  they  should 
then  go  into  a  committee  on  the  Report  ? 
and^  for  his  part,  he  was  opposed  to  go 

*  The  following  are  the  Reiolations 
which  were  afterwards  proposed  to  the 
Committee  : 

Resolved,  L  '*  That  it  is  expedient  that 
an  Act,  made  in  the  44th  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  Majesty,  intitled,  "  An  Act 
to  regulate  the  importation  and  exporta* 
tiop  of  corn,  and  the  bounties  and  duties, 
payable  thereon ;"  and  also  an  Act,  made 
in  the  45th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty  for  explaining  and  amending  the 
said  Act  of  the  44th  year,  be  repealed ; 
except  only  so  far  as  the  said  Act  of  :t.he 
44tliyear  repeals  any  part  of  an  Act,  made 
in  the  3 1st  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  intitled,  '*  An  Act  for  the  regu- 
lating of  the  importation  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn>  and  the  payment  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  corn  imported,  and  of  the 
bounty  on  British  corn  exported." 

2.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  so  much 
of  the  said  Act  of  the  Slst  year  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty's  reign,  as  regulates  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  from  Great  Britain,  for 
victualling  and  providing  any  of  Jiis  Ma- 
jesty's forces,  forts  or  garrisons,  or  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  to  certain  places  from 
cerrtaio  ports  in  Great  Britain,  as  describ- 
ed in  the  table  marked  (C.)  in  the  said 
Act :  and  also  so  much  of  said  Act  as  pro- 
hibits the  exportation  of  corn  or  bounties 
thereon,  b^  repealed. 

3^  '<  That  it  is  expedient,  that  so  much 
and  such  parts  of  anv  Act  or  Acts,  passed 
by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  as  regulate 
the  exportation  or  importation  of  corn,  or 
as  grant  or  allow  any  duties  or  bounties 
thereon,  be  repealed. 

4.  "  Tliat  it  ia  expedient,  thai  tbe  ex- 
portation of  corn  and  grain,  from  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  per- 
mitted, at  all  times,  witboot  the  payment 
of  any  duty,  and  without  receiving  any 
bounty  whatever. 

5.  "  That  it  h  expedient*  that  Ireland 
should  be  divided  into  four  maritime  dis- 
tricts, and  four  inland  districts;  and  that 
the  prices  of  corn  and  grain,  with  them, 
should  be  taken  and  returned  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  corn  retornSf  in  like  manner  as  in 
England. 

6.  ''That  it  is  expedient,  that  the  duty 
on  th^  importation  of  corn^fraiD,  and  flour. 
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into  it,  not  because  be  was  vrwmt  ta  g^tng 
into' the  question,  but  because  be  tlaoa^^ 
it  should  be  deferred  till  another  semon  ; 
for  the  question  was  of  too  much  inspor- 
tance  to  be  disposed  of  at  such  a  peiiod 
of  the  session ;  and  if  he  could  consent  to 


into  any  part  of  tbe  United 
should  be  regulated  by  the  Aggregate 
average  price  of  corn,  in  the  whole  €>f  Use 
twelve  maritime  districts  of  Eo^leiid  aad 
Wales;  the  four  maritime  districts  of 
Scotland^  and  the  four  maritime  dtetrtcta 
of  Ireland. 

7.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  tbe  -im- 
portation of  corn  and  grain,  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  should  be  pemitied,  whateTer 
the  price  thereof  may  be  in  any  part  o£ 
the  said  United  Kingdom ;    subject  only 
toth^  fo]k>wing.duty  (that  is  te  say)  wfaeoF* 
ever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  beer  or  big,  oats,  peaa  or  beans, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  King* 
dom,  shall  exceed  the  total  amount  of  the 
average  price  of  each  com  or  grain  reepfto 
tively,  within  Great  Britain,  lor  the  QO 
years  ending  tbe  5th  day  of  November 
then  next  ensuing,  together  vritb 
equal  to  one«fifth  part  el  suck 
price  added,  thereto,  then,'  end  in  seek 
case,  a  duty  shall  be  paid  on  tbe  importa^ 
tion  of  each  such  com  or  grain  respec* 
tively  into  any  part  of  the  United  King* 
dom,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  It.  for  every 
quarter  of  such  com  or  grain  respectively^ 
and  no  more ;  and  whenever  tbe  arefage 
price  of  any  such  corn  or  grain  respec- 
tively, shall  be  less  than  the  amount  of 
such  average  price  in  Great  Britain^  sock 
20  years,  with  the  addition  of  ose^fiMi 
part  as  aforesaid,  by  tbe  sum  of  Is.  or  2i^ 
or  any  further  sum  of  Is^  then  a  Airther 
increased  duty  shall  be  paid  on  the  isapor-* 
tation  of  each  such  grain  respectively,  at 
the  rate  of  !«•  for  every  quarter  so  im* 
ported  in  respect  of  and  equal  to  every 
shilling  by  which  the  price  of  socb  grain 
respectively  shall  be  less  than  the  amount 
of  such  20  years  average  price,  with  the 
addition  of  one^-fifUi  partes  aforesaid. 

8.  ^  That  corn  or  grain,  the  growth  or 
produce  of  Quebec,  or  tbe  other  British 
colonies  or  plantations  in  North  Aoierice« 
may  be  imported  into  any  pa^  of  the 
United.  Kingdom,  whatever  the  price  of 
corn  or  |^in  may  be,  without  the  pay« 
ment  of  any  doty  whatever  en  the  impor- 
tation of  the  same. 

9.  ^  That  it  is  expedient,  thai  no 
wheaten  floor  or  meal  of  whea^  nor  any 
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go  iiiCo  ihe  ebmmtitM,  he  ilionld  object  to 
Sio  Rciolotimit  of  his  hon.  friendi  as  he  on- 
derstood  them  to  be  totally  different  to  the 
recomaendmtionsof  iheMect  Committee. 
Thenoblo  lord  adverted  to  the  Report;  he 
•aid  that  it  was  alleged  that  the  quantity 
of  com  grown  was  insufficient  for  the  con- 
somption  of  the  country,  and  it  was  there- 
fore dependant  on  foreign  countries;  it 
waajMopoecd  to  render  it  independent  by 
the  Beaolatioas  of  his  honourable  friend ; 
bat  he  miiit  lay,  that  he  would  prefer 
partial  dependance  with  low  prices^  to  ah- 

oatmealt  nor  any  other  meal  or  flour,  nor 
any  com  ground,  nor  any  malt,  should  be 
imported  into  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom»  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  prorided 
always  that  wheaten  flour  or  meal  may  at 
all  times  be  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

10.  •*  That  it  is  expedient,  that  the  im- 
portation of  wheaten  flour  or  meal  into 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called 
Great  Britain,  should  be  permitted,  what- 
erer  the  price  thereof  may  be  in  any  part 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom*  subject  only 
to  a  doty  upon  every  hundred  weight  of 
such  floor  or  meal  equal  to  One  third  of 
the  amount  cMT  duty  payable  on  the  quar- 
ter of  wheat  at  the  time  of  such  imports^ 
tion. 

11.  ''  That  the  doty  on  the  importation 
of  Indian  com  and  maize,  shall  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  prize  of  barlev— and 
inch  Indian  com  or  maize  shall  be  con- 
•idered  as  barley  imported  from  parts  be- 
yond the  seas. 

13.  ^That  wheneTer  it  shall  happen 
that  the  price  of  wheat  on  an  average  of 
9  months  preceding  the  1st  day  of  Sept. 
in  any   year,  shall  hare  exceeded  the 
price  at  which  foreign  grain,  imported 
into  anv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall 
he  made  liable  to  a  duty  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  5$,  per  quarter,  then  and  in 
rach  case  ihe  distillation  of  spirits  from 
^  or  grain  shall  be  prohibited  in  Great 
Briuin,  until  the  1st  day  of  Sept.  then 
iwxt  following:   and  whenever  it  shall 
happen  that  the  price  of  wheat  on  an  ave- 
nge of  the  eight  months  preceding  the 
l«t  day  of  Sept.  in  any  year,  shall  not 
hsje  exceeded  the  price,  at  which  foreign 
^heat,  imported  into  any   part  of  the 
volted  Kingdom,  shall  be  made  liable  to 
■  doiy  of  5s.  per  quarter ;  then  and  in 
^^  etse  the  distillation  of  spirito  from 
*«S»r  shall  be  in  like  manner  prohibited 
*?!''  ^be   tat  day  of  Sept.  then  next 
"lowing,** 


soldte  independence  and  bread  at  a  high 
price.  The  high  price  6f  grain  was  con- 
sidered to  be  such  as  to  form  a  ground  for 
parliamentary  interference :  and  yet  the 
Resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend  would  raise 
the  price  still  higher.  The  exports  frohi 
Ireland  last  year  amounted  to  Q,9iyOi,OOOL 
and  in  former  years  to  1,700,000/.  and  yet 
the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  were  discon- 
tented !  He  did  not  know  what  exports 
Would  content  them.  The  export  of  grain 
from  Ireland  had  been  so  great,  that  the 
Committee  recommended  some  of  the  ara- 
ble land  of  England  to  be  laid  down  in 
grass  to  provide  more  butcher's  meat; 
and  yet  his  hon.  friend  spoke  of  extending 
the  agriculture  of  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose ^of  growing  more  corn.  In  the  Re» 
port,  the  Committee  recommended  that 
permission  should  he  given  to  export  corn, 
till  it  arrived  at  a  very  high  price.  On 
that  point  he  should  say  but  little  ;  it  was 
quite  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  high  price 
was  1259,  per  quarter,  to  influence  every 
man,  conversant  with  the  subject,  to  op- 
pose such  a  principle.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  legislature  ought  to  hazard  such 
essential  alterations  in  the  existing  corn 
laws,  on  such  slight  grounds  as  those  de- 
tailed in  the  Report ;  particularly  as  (he 
Committee  was  composed  of  a  description 
of  persons,  who,  from  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits and  habits,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  With  respect  to  the  assertion^ 
that  the  proposed  changes  would  beneflt 
the  agricultural  interest,  a  little  reflection 
would  prove  that  this  was  not  the  fact.  If 
the  price  of  corn  was  greatly  and  perma- 
nently raised,  it  was  evident,  that,  on  the 
expiration  of  a  farmer's  lease,  his  landlord 
would  expect  a  proportionate  increase  of 
rent;  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  mere 
mockery  to  make  these  alterations  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  an  advantage  for  the 
few  years  to  which  hi«  tenure  might 
happen  to  extend.  The  principle  recom- 
mended bv  the  Committee  would  have  the 
obvioos  edect  of  rendering  the  high  price 
of  com  permanent  in  those  countries.  It 
would  extend  to  Scotland,  and  there  was 
no  place  where  a  false  step,  in  legislating 
on  this  subject,  would  be  attended  with 
more  fatal  consequences.  The  laws  res* 
peeling  corn,  in  that  country,  had  become 
almost  a  dead  letter,  and  the  result  was, 
that  agricultin'e  had  greatly  increased. 
From  all  these  considerations,  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  oppose  the  motion; 
and  he  should   therefore  move,    as  an 
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amendment,  ''  That  the  Report  be  taken 
jnto  consideration  this  day  three  months.'' 
Mr.  Roie  laid,  the  sabject  was  one  of 
Tory  great  importance  to  the  country  ge- 
nerally, and  demanded  the  mo$t  serioas 
consideration.  In  giving  bis  vote,  be 
could  assure  the  House  he  acted  from  the 
most  disinterested  feelings;  as,  neither 
within  nor  without  doors,  had  he  entered 
into  aov  discussion  of  the  question,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  bias  his  view  of  it. 
In  three  instances,  which  went  radically 
to  alter  the  com  laws,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, he  entirely  disagreed  from  the 
principles  advocated  by  the  hon.  baronet. 
The  first  was  allowing  a  premium,  with* 
out  any  limit,  to  the  exportation  of  grain ; 
thus  overthrowing  a  principle,  which  he 
believed  was  originally  acted  on  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  nearly  500  years  ago. 
Surely  such  a  deviation  as  this  ought  not 
to  be  acceded  to,  without  the  most  ex- 
tended examination;  and  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  very  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion at  which  the  subject  was  brought 
forward.  The  second  point  to  which  he 
objected  was,  that,  instead  of  a  fixed  price, 
stated  by  law,  at  which  exportation  and 
importation  should  be  allowed  to  take 
place,  it  was  proposed  that  a  system  should 
be  introduced,  which  would  occasion  a 
constant  fluctuation  of  price.  For  it  was 
recommended,  that,  after  the  month  of 
January,  ISH,  the  prices  should  be  cal- 
culated on  the  average  of  the  preceding 
20  years.  The  hon.  baronet  had  remark- 
ed, as  a  reason  for  this,  the  great  increase 
in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  last  21  years. 
That  such  an  increase  had  taken  place 
was  undoubted ;  but  a  variety  of  causes 
had  concurred  to  produce  this  effect.  And, 
when  the  hon.  baronet  recollected,  that 
two  of  these  years  were  years  of  scarcity, 
and  that  a  considerable  depreciation  had 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  much  of  this  increase 
must  be  attributed  to  these  causes.  In 
the  third  place,  he  differed  entirely  from 
the  hon.  baroneti  in  prohibiting  the  im* 
portation  of  flour  and  meal.  Grain,  being 
a  weighty  article,  its  exportation  from  our 
North  American  colonies  did  not  always 
answer.  The  Canadians  had,  therefore, 
at  a  great  expence,  erected  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  flour;  but,  by  the  new 
system,  these  would  be  rendered  useless, 
and  instead  of  benefiting  that  country,  a 
great  and  evident  injury  would  be  in- 
flicted on  it.  The  hon.  baronet  had  stated, 
that,  previooi  to  the  year  1765,  this  was 
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an  exporting  coontry,  bat  that^  since  that 
period,  it  had  ceased  to  be    ao.     This 
change,  however,  coald  not  be  fairly  a^ 
tributed  to  the  corn  laws,  bot  most  be 
considered  in  connection  with  a  vsuiety  of 
novel  circumstances  which  bad  since  oc- 
curred.   It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  projected  alteration  would  operate  any 
decrease  of  the  price  of.  grain.      It  was 
clear,  from  all  experience,  if  95s.  were 
the  price  at  which  grain  must  arriTe,  be- 
fore it  would  be  admitted  to  be  imported, 
it  would  never  fall  lower.    In  1805,  grain 
was  at  67s.  per  quarter;  in  181 0  at  69j^  : 
but  if  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
were  attended  to,  the  price  woo  Id  never 
descend.    It  would  have  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing corn  from  its  present  rate  to  95s.  per 
quarter.     He  was  anxious  that  a  fair  pro- 
tection should  be  ^iven  to  the  grower; 
but,  let  that  protection  be  plainly-  under- 
stood and  perfectly  discussed.    When  the 
price  at  which  importation  was  admitted, 
with  a  very  moderate  duty,  was  raised  to 
66s.  per  quarter,  it  could  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  never  afterwards  fell  below  that 
sum.   And  if  it  were  now  extended  to  95u 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  that  the 
same  result  would  follow.    As  to  the  pro- 
priety of  settling  the  price  at  95t.  it  was  a 
matter  of  argument.    To  prove  this,  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  stated,  that,  in  the 
county  where  he  lived,  certain  survey oi* 
had  estimated  the  value  of  grain  at  »as* 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  was  a 
correct  estimate,  bot  it  shewed  that  the 
price  was  a  matter  which  admitted  of 
much  controversy.     It  was  said  that  the 
proposed  alteration  would  benefit  the  ma- 
nufacturer.    Now,  if  the  manufacturer,  is 
consequence  of  an  increased  price  of  corn, 
was  obliged  to  give  to  his  workmen  an  ad- 
ditional rate  of  wages,  it  would  be  neces^ 
sary  for  him  also  to  raise  the  price  of  his 
manufactures,  and  in  time  of  peace  this 
would  operate  against  him.  He  was  aware 
that  this  country  did  not  grow  corn  suffi- 
cient for  our  consumption ;  but  a  variety 
of  circumstances  might  be  adduced,  which 
tended  to  occasion  this ;  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  was  our  increase  of  popula- 
tion within  the  few  last  years.    This  defi* 
ciency  would  be  also  m  a  considerable 
degree  lessened,  by  the   inclosing  and 
tilling  of  waste  lands,  a  system  which  wss 
now  very  prevalent  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  observed,  that  though  he  agreed 
in  many  of  the  propositions  of  the  hon* 
.baroneti  yet  at  that  late  period  of  the  sei» 
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fion«  he  could  not  consent  to  proceed  in 
•0  important  a  meaaare. 

Lord  D€9art  obser?ed»  that  the  noble 
ion)  vrho  had  recently  addressed  theHoase, 
teemed  to  have  decided  on  the  part  he 
would  take,  inconsequence  of  insfcractions 
from  his  constituents,  followed  op  by  con- 
versaiioos  out  of  doors,  rather  than  from 
say  internal  conviction  of  his  own  mind. 
A  great  part  of  his  speech  consisted  of 
comments  on  the  evidence  given  by  gea- 
tiemen  before  the  Committee,  and  by  no 
means  affected  the  general  principle  which 
the  Committee  had  in  view.    It  was  said^ 
iodecd,  that  thev  had  not  contemplated 
any  great  generaf  principle,  bot  their  only 
object  was  to  serve  the  landed  interest. 
This  he  denied  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  if  the  suggestions  of  the 
Committee  went  to  benefit  the  landholders, 
in  a  great  and  extensive  sense,  it  would 
be  a  most  desirable  object  for  the  country 
at  large,  and  might  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  most  beneficial  effects.    This  was  not 
laerely  an  agricultural  question.     It  was  a 
great  commercial  subject,  deeply  inter- 
ening  to  the  landed  proprietors,  to  the 
fumer,  and  to  every  class  and  rank  of 
■octety.    He  was  in  favour  of  going  into 
tile  Committee,  and  thought  the  measures 
reqpmmended    to  the   House  would   be 
likely  to  take  from  the  enemy  an  ad- 
vantage he  at  present  held  over  us,  and 
fvoish  resources  which,  in  the  event  of 
oor  losing  our  naval  superiority,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  coon* 
try.  He  wished  such  measures  to  be  taken 
as  woald  secure  the  empire  an  indepen- 
dent supply,  and  could  not  but  lament  that 
^«  eight  million  given  to  France,  our  in- 
veterate enemy,  for  corn,  had  not  been 
given  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland. 

Mr*  /Vetfoii  was  in  favour  of  going  into 
a  oommitiee,  as  the  likely  means  of  pro- 
noting  the  incea^ie    of  agriculture,   and 
enabling  aa  to  depend  on  our  own   re- 
*^rces  for  supply,  instead  of  a  precarious 
dependence  upon  the  continent.    He  was 
c^vinced  it  was  impossible  for  any  gen- 
fieman  to  do  more  good  than  by  employ- 
ing his  time,  his  talenu,  and  his  capital, 
m  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    The  way 
^  enrich  the  farmer  and  to  improve  the 
fondition  of  the  labourer,  was  not  by  rais- 
'"?  ^hc  prices  of  corn,  but  by  extending 
«e  caltif ation  of  the  land.     He  thought 
J    *|>»wers  in  the  Report  were  in  general 
w  the  purpose  and  intelligent,  though 
P^rbapt  Dot  framed  with  all  the  accuracy 
^  « ipscial  pleader.    He  bad  for  the  last 
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16  years  laid  out  no  inconsiderable  capital 
in  tne  growth  of  corn,  in  preference  to  the 
cultivation  of  grass  ;  and  from  the  bene- 
ficial efliects  he  had  reaped,  he  only  wish* 
ed  he  could  prevail  on  other  gentlemen  to 
follow  his  example,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  fortunes  and  the  good  of  their 
country.  As  to  the  high  price  of  corn, 
which  it  was  said  would  be  the  conse« 
quence  of  this  measure,  it  should  be  re* 
membered  that  it  had  been  much  higher. 
Formerly  this  country  grew  as  much  corn 
as  was  wanted  for  its  consumption.  What 
was  the  reason  why  it  should  not  do  the 
same  notr  ?  The  general  answer  was,  that 
the  population  was  so  much  increased,  and 
that  a  great  part  of  the  land  was  turned 
into  pasture;  but  to  these  reasons  he  would 
reply,  that  if  the  population  was  increased, 
the  capital  was  also  increased ;  and  as  to 
the  land  being  turned  into  pasture,  that 
would  give  so  much  more  animal  food, 
and  of  course  reduce  the  consumption  of 
corn.  He  should,  therefore,  vote  for  going 
into  the  committee. 

Mt.  Brand  said,  the  question  was  how 
Har  the  corn  grown  in  the  country  was 
sufficient  for  the  populatioUi  and  if  it  was 
deficient,  what  were  the  best  means  to 
procure  it  from  abroad  ?  He  was  not  in* 
clined  to  agree  with  his  hon.  friend  who 
brought  forward  the  motion,  and  others 
who  went  with  him,  in  the  extent  of  price, 
but  he  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to 
come  to  some  decision  on  the  subject,  and 
should  therefore  vote  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Alderman  AtkUu  said,  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  lion  baronet  who  brought 
forward  this  subject  in  almost  all  his  ar« 
guments  and  the  results  drawn  from  them, 
yet  he  thought  that  at  the  present  late 
period  of  the  session  it  would  not  be 
right  to  press  the  subject.  He  wish- 
ed to  have  the  opinions  of  persons  in  both 
countries  conversant  in  the  business,  and 
therefore  hoped  the  hon.  baronet  would 
agree  to  defer  the  committee  till  another 
session,  when  he  should  have  all  the  as* 
sistance  in  his  power  to  promote  the  ends 
he  had  in  view. 

Lord  CoMtUreagh  said,  he  thought  the 
late  period  of  the  session  by  no  means  a 
sufficient  reason  for  putting  off*  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  to  another  session. 
They  had  already  pledged  themselves  to 
come  to  a  final  decision  on  another  most 
important  measure,  which  would,of  course, 
occupy  their  attention  for  a  considerable 
time  longer;  and  during  that  discussion, 
there  would  no  doubt  be  many  interrak 
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.in  which  they  might  lorn  their  attention 
to  the  present  subject,  which  was  also  rery 
important.  He  should,  therefore,  recom* 
mend  that  the  House  should  make  as  much 
progress  in  it  as  possible.  As  to  any  fur* 
Iher  information  on  the  subject,  he  thought 
it  unnecessary ;  and  that  it  was  only  call* 
ing  on  parliament  to  restate  its  own  prin- 
ciples. He  thought  thiat  as  we  were  cir- 
cumstanced at  present,  nothing  could  pro- 
tect us  against  the  ^reat  inequalities  of 
price ;  the  great  remedy  for  which  was  to 
give  the  agriculturist  adequate  protection, 
^d  that  could  only  be  done  by  the  inter- 
position of  parliament.  He  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  the  scale  ought  to  be  advanced, 
and  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  from 
going  into  the  question,  because  we  might 
now  enter  upon  it  without  any  fear  of 
alarming  the  popular  feelings. 

Sir  /.  Netvpart  agreed  in  thinking  this 
the  best  time  for  taking  the  question 
into  consideration.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  trade  in  grain  should  be  left 
perfectly  free.  This  would  be  very 
well  if  every  thing  else  was  free.  Was 
agriculture  a  less  essential  manufacture 
than  that  of  woollen  cloth,  or  was  it  less 
deserving  of  the  protection  of  the  le- 
gislature? A  noble  lord  (A.  Hamilton) 
had  said  to  what  extent  do  the  Irish  gen- 
tlemen wish  to  extend  their  exportation  of 
|[rain?  The  exports  from  Ireland  were 
indeed  great.  Admit  this.  But  who  had 
benefited  from  this  ?  Great  Britain.  He 
would  say  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  what  nation  was  their  best  cus- 
tomer ?  The  imports  of  Ireland  had  kept 
pace  with  the  exports,  and  7-8ths  of  the 
exports  were  from  Great  Britain.     The 

{peasantry  of  Ireland  had  shared  with  the 
andholcier  in  the    advantages    resulting 
from  an  increased  tillage. 

Mr.  Weuem  said,  it  was  well  known  the 
price  of  corn  was  now  very  high,  and  that 
there  were  many  thousands  of  people  who 
could  hardly  purchase  bread  at  all.  By 
going  into  this  committee,  the  House  was 
going  to  tell  them,  by  way  of  consolation, 
that  they  could  never  hope  to  have  bread 
cheaper;  for  that  henceforth,  according 
to  some  arguments  adduced  this  evening, 
it  never  could,  nor  ever  ought,  to  be  below 
a  certain  price.  Whatever  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  lord  might  be  as  to  popular  feel- 
ings, he  differed  with  him  on  that  point, 
and  thought  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  this  subject  was  likely  to  excite 
aaore  popular  clamour.  He  should  there* 
lore  oqject  to  go  into  the  committee^  and 
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Us  great  objectioB  was  to  the  particular 
time. 

Sir  W.  Curtii  was  against  going  into  th« 
committee,  and  thought  the  farmers  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  high  prices  they  al 
present  received. 

The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  said,  IM 
was  confident  the  more  this  subject  vai 
examined  and  the  oftener  it  was  discosted| 
the  less  danger  there  would  be  of  ahy  fxv 
pular  disapprobation  of  it.  If  the  people 
were  really  distressed,  what  coold  be  mort 
proper,  more  discreet,  or  more  humane; 
than  for  the  legislature  to  enquire  into  it  j 
The  hon.  alderman  had  said  it  was  unoe^ 
cessary  to  enter  into  this  enquiry  till  neil 
session,  because  the  farmer  must  be  satts^ 
fied  with  the  present  prices ;  hot  thisme^ 
sure  would  ensure  a  greater  steadiness  oi 
prices,  which  was  highly  desirable.  Tb« 
people  had  for  several  years  past  been 
suffering  under  a  certain  feverish  appre* 
hension  of  a  scarcity,  which  had  proved 
almost  as  great  a  punishment  m  the  high* 
est  prices  could  possibly  be.  Whether 
the  average  proposed  was  too  high  or  not^ 
he  would  not  say ;  that  would  be  a  fiti 
consideration  for  the  committee,  whicfa 
had  his  entire  approbation. 

Mr.  Homer  was  astonished   that  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exsiie- 
quer,  should  lend  his  authority  to  a  project 
like  the  present.     It  so  happened  at  pre- 
sent that  though  we  had  corn  laws  in  oor 
statute-book,  we  had,  in  figict,  no  com  lawi, 
and  that  there  was  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom  in  the  trade  of  grain.  Now,  wbat  wss 
the  state  of  the  country  with  respect  co 
agricultural  improvement  ?    The  fiict  wu 
that  tillage  had  never  increased  so  much, 
and  that  prices  had  never  been  before  so 
regular.     For  this,  if  reference  was  neces- 
sary, he^would  refer  to  the  Report  \^^^- 
With  respect  to  the  supply  of  grain  from 
foreign  countries,  the  evil  was  admitted  to 
be,  not  in  the  supply  itself,  but  in  the  dan* 
ger  to  which  it  was  exposed  of  being  cot 
off.    Now,  it  so  happened,  that  at  a  ume 
when  it  was  the  policy  of  an  enemy  to  pre- 
vent  oor  supply,  and  when  political  cir- 
cumstances were  the  most  favourable  for 
such  a  measure,  the  amount  of  foreign 
grain  imported  into  this  country  had  bees 
greater  than  ever.    This  Report  proYed, 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  regulations  of  the 
enemy,  whenever  this  country  was  io  wsol 
of  foreign  grain,  it  could  get  it.    There 
were  several  principles  in  the  Report|iY/|o 
which  he  agreed.    He  had  no  hesitation  in 
agreeing  to  exportation^  and  the  aholitioo 
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of  a  boanty  •  Bat  the  ditcusnoD  of  tbat 
night  convince  bim  thai  these  principles 
were  merely  thrown  oat  by  way  of  con- 
dlialion,  and  that  the  main  object  of 
the  measore  was  to  prevent  importation 
from  foreign  coontries,  except  when  prices 
aboold  rise  to  the  enormous  sams  stated  in 
Ihe  Report.  At  present,  he  contended, 
the  price  of  com  was  high  beyond  ex- 
ample, and  was  such  as  to  afibrd  a  fair 
profit  both  to  landlord  and  tenant.  Sop- 
posing  the  measure  of  his  hon.  friend,  the 
worthy  baronet,  to  be  adopted,  then  would 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  grain  go  on, 
depending  not  on  the  valoe  but  on  the  de- 
preciation of  the  commodity.  The  poor 
liftts  of  the  diflferent  parishes  in  the  coun- 
try, be  contended,  were  loaded  with  per- 
lODs  perfectly  able  to  exist  by  their  labour, 
were  it  not  for  the  high  artificial  price  of 
commodities.  It  was  only  by  those  arti- 
ficial prices  that  the  poor  were  prevented 
from  living  without  being  burdensome  on 
the  community. 

Mr.  fV.  JRi^eraM  supported  the  motion, 
dcoyiDg  that  the  object  of  it  was,  or  could 
be,  to  raise  the  prices  of  corn.  He  wished 
to  see  the  country  put  above  the  necessity 
of  foreign  assistance  in  so  important  an  ar- 
ticle as  that  of  grain.  If,  in  accomplish- 
ing this  object,  the  prices  should  increase, 
which  he  thought  they  would  not  do, 
then  should  tbey  have  the  satisfaction  of 
IcDowiog  that  the  high  prices  were  given 
to  their  own  subjects,  and  not  to  foreigners. 
He  voted  for  the  committee,  therefore, 
not  on  the  principles  imputed  to  those 
who  should  be  of  that  mind  by  the  noble 
lord  on  the  other  side,  but  from  a  convic- 
tion that  in  going  into  such  committee  the 
House  would  best  consult  the  interests  of 
ibe  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  LaKeUe9  thought,  that  before  the 
RoQie  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
tbc  sobicct,  it  ought  to  be  made  more  in- 
telligible to  the  country  at  large,  and  he 
therefore  wislied  that  some  explanatory 
Rsolmion  should  be  previously  agreed  to. 
it  should  also  be  satisfactorily  made  out, 
that  the  measure  was  not  directed  to  the 
ncbsive  benefit  of  the  agriculture  of  Ire- 
^1  or  to  that  of  England,  but,to  the  ge- 
neral advantage  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Goock  was  of  opinion,  that  this  was 
^  the  time  for  the  House  to  enter  into 
«e  consideration  of  the  measure,  nor  could 
P^  perceive  the  peculiar  object  intended 
Jy  the  motion.  By  enteruining  it,  much 
•"••ttsfaction,  without  the  chance  of  any 
»«tial  benefit,  might  bo  caused  through- 
•«  the  country. 


Mr.  Pole  Carew  denied  that  the  object 
of  the  measure  was  to  raise  the  pricea  of 
corn.  It  appeared  to  him»  on  the  contrary, 
to  tend  to  their  stability,  according  to  tn« 
best  possible  standard  which  could  be  fur- 
nished from  the  experience  the  House  had 
both  of  the  corn  laws,  of  the  com  trade, 
amd  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  foreign 
supplies  of  grain. 

Sir  Henry  Pamett  having  replied  to  tho 
several  objections,  the  House  diTided. 
For  the  Motion       -      •      ISO 
Against  it         -      -      •        52 

Majority      •      -      -^»104 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  th« 
Committee. 

Ma.  Palmbx's  PBa-€ENTA0X  Bill.| 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
Committee  on  this  Bill> 

Mr.  JRose  expressed  his  objection  to  the 
measure,  and  quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  lord  Camden  to  justify  the  objec* 
tion.  For  from  this  evidence  it  appeared^ 
that  Mr.  Palmer's  claim  to  rewaro  was  to 
rest  not  merely  upon  the  invention  he  sucp^ 
gested,  for  the  improvement  of  comrauni* 
cation  by  the  pos^  but  upon  the  perform- 
ance  of  certain  duties,  as  comptroller  ge- 
neral to  the  Post-office.  These  duties,  he- 
maintained,  Mr.  Palmer  had  violated,  and, 
to  prove  that  violation,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman read  an  extract  from  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Palmer  to  his  deputy  Mr.  Bonnor,  iki 
which  Mr.  Palmer,  aner  stating  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  charges  of  a  Mr.  Wilson  wfere 
quite  scandalous,  still  urges  him  to  procure 
payment  of  Wilson's  account  from  lord 
Walsingfaam.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
read  another  extract  en  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Palmer,  officially  recommending  a  plan  of 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  letters  in  London. 
From  these  letters  he  argued  that  Mr. 
Palmer  had  violated  his  contract  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  forfeited  his  title  to  the  remune- 
ration which  he  now  sought. 

Colonel  Pabner  referred  to  the  oTidence 
taken  before  the  former  committee  upon 
his  father's  claim,  and  also  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  House  respecting  it,  to  shew 
that  nothingi  fraudulent  or  dishonourable 
had  ever  been  attributed  or  attributable  to 
the  claimant.  The  letters  ouoted  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  he  did  not  mean  to 
defend  ;  but  he  contended  that  tbey  be- 
trayed no  dishonourable  purpose,  as  would 
appear  upon  the  readine  the  whole  of 
them.  Mr.  Palmer  haiH  in  fact,  been 
much  embarrassed  in  the  execution  of  his 
plan,  by  the  hostility  of  the  postmasters- 
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general,  and  particolarly  lord  Walsing- 
ham.  To  prove  this  hostility,  the  hon. 
officer  read  marginal  notes,  made  by  the 
noble  lord,  upon  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
miseioners  who  some  years  since  investi- 
gated and  reported  in  favoar  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's claim.  As  to  the  evidence  alladed 
to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman^  it  seemed  to 
bim  rather  extraordinary  that  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Long,  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man so  very  minutely  detailed,  in  1813, 
those  points  which  he  never  noticed^  or 
perhaps  did  not  recollect,  when  delivering 
nis  evidence  upon  the  same  subject'  in 
1807.  One  objection  to  this  claim  had 
been  applied  to  its  amount;  but  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  common  candour  of  the 
House,  whether  that  amount  which  arose 
out  of  the  time  the  claim  bad  been  post- 
poned, could  be  consistently  urged  against 
the  justice  of  the  claim  itself.  Had  that 
claim  been  acceded  to  in  due  time,  the 
amount  would  not,  of  course,  have  so  ac- 
cumulated. Five  years  had,  he  said,  now 
elapsed  since  he  entered  that  Hoose«  and  at 
that  period  he  declared  that  be  had  scarcely 
the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  any 
member  of  it ;  yet  when  he  brought  this 
question  under  its  consideration,  a  majority 
of  nearly  two  to  one  decided  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  claim*  although  that  claim 
was  opposed  by  the  eloquence  of  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
distinguished  persons.  To  what  then  could 
such  a'majority,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  attributed,  but  to  the  intrinsic  justice  of 
tbe  claim  itself?  It  had  been,  he  under- 
stood, insinuated  that  the  pressure  of  this 
claim  was  disrespectful  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  but  tbe  disrespect  to  thai  me- 
mory was,  he  was  persuaded,  evinced 
rather  by  the  opponents  than  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  claim.  For  he  would  ask 
•those  advocates  whether  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  pursued  the  course  which  they  had 
followed— whether  he  would  have  resisted 
the  vote  of  that  House— whether,  after  that 
House  had  ordered  a  trial  by  a  jury  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  directed  the 
crown  lawyers  to  defeat  the  vote  by  mere 
technical  objections :  whether  after  that 
House  had  addressed  the  crown  to  dis- 
charge Mr.  Palmer's  claim,  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  advised  the  rejection  of  that 
address  ?  an  addre«  of  the  same  nature, 
as  that  which  had  produced  the  payment 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  own  debts.  After  illustrating 
the  character  of  Mr.  Palmer's  claim,  which 
bore  a'nirirked  difference  from  perhaps 
apy  other  claim  upon  the  pubhc«  because 
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it  imported  an  application  for  a  ccwipara- 
tively  small  reward  for  actual  lervices  ren- 
dered to  tbe  public,  both  in  accommoda- 
tion atid  revenue,  the  honourable  officer 
apologized  for  havhig  so  long  tretpaned 
upon  the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hofford  objected  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  as  it  went  to  call  upon  tbe 
House,  with  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Palmer 
before  it,  to  vote  that  he  had  performed 
his  contract 

Mr.  Bronvne  said,  he  had  eTcr  consider- 
ed, that  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where 
great  services  were  acknowledged  to  be 
rendered  to  the  public,  by  the  talent,  tbe 
invention  and  the  industry  of  an  individual, 
it  was  ill  suited  to  the  liberality,  nay 
ill  suited  to  the  justice  of  parliament,  to 
look  with  scrutinizing  eyes  for  loopholes 
or  technical  objections  whereby  to  evade 
the  full  measure  of  advantage,  in  the  as- 
surance of  which  the  individual  bad  been 
led  to  employ  himself  in  the   pobiic  ser- 
vice.    This  principle  had  governed  bis 
mind  in  all  his  former  votes  upon  this  sub- 
ject :  and  the  more  he  considered  tbe 
case,  both  upon   the   former   testimony 
and  that  which  had  been  recently  taken, 
tbe  more  he  was  satined  that  any  attempt 
to  connect  Mr,  Palmer's  per-centage  wttb 
official  duties,  or  with  any  thing  else  but 
the  success  of  the  plan,  was  both  illiberal 
and  unjust.    He  knew  it  had  been  pre- 
sumptuously   insinuated    that    the    opi- 
nion of  tbe  House,  as  before  expressed, 
had  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal feeling  and  kindness,  but  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  he  had   voted  in 
favour  of  this  claim  before  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  tbe 
gallant   officer  whose    feelings   were  so 
much  interested  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  the  only  effect  of  his  present  intimacy 
with  his  hon.  friend  bad  been  to  stimulate 
him  to  express  that  approbation,  which 
otherwise  he  should  have  been  content  to 
express  by  his  vote.    The  case  was  not  to 
be  considered  on  the  construction  of  tbe 
appointment  of  Mr.  Palmer,  but  it  was 
considered  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  on    which    that   appointment   was 
founded,  and  it  is  most  clear,  that  tbs 
basis  of  tbe  contract  was  a  per  ceotagc 
of  2}  per  cent,  on  the  increased  revenue. 
For  that  per  centage  Mr.  Palmer  under- 
took to  commence  and  to  carry  into  e&ct 
his  plan.    As  he  proceeded  upon  it,  and 
as  it  promised  success,  Mr.  Pitt  says  him- 
self  that  he  thought  that  to  connect  Mr. 
Palmer  with  the  office  by  official  tppoiAir 
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ment,  would  itiU  farther  benefit  the  re- 
▼enoe,  and  therefore  gave  him  oflBcial  8i« 
tofttion  both  at  a  reward  for  his  services 
and  a  stimaloa  to  fotar«  exertion.    He  de- 
veloped the  plan — he  put  it  in  motion  for 
the  per  cent  age.     Whatever  took  place 
grew  from   this  bottom— the  public  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  plan,  they  have 
reaped   the   benefit  of  il»  in   the  cele- 
rity, the  security,  and  general  character  of 
the  Post-oiiice,  the  revenue  has  increased 
above  a  million  per  annum,  and  it  is  un- 
fit to  deny  to  Mr.  Palmer  his  personal 
advantage  from  a  plan  from  which  so 
much  public  advantage  has  accrued.   Mr. 
Freeling'a  testimony  ascribes  to  Mr.  Pal- 
ner  the  whole  merit  of  the  Post-office  ar* 
rangement.  Such  a  testimony  from  such  a 
pablic  officerj  in  whose  praise  one  univer- 
sal voice  is  raised  in  the  country,  will  serve 
to  console  Mr,  Palmer  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  anxieties  and  injustice  he  has  been 
expoaed  to  in  the  progress  of  this  subject. 
He  did  not  defend  the  letters  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, bat  he  believed  they  proceeded  from 
BO  other  wish  but  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  coatrool  of  the  post-masters,  and 
to  put  himself  his  own  plan  into  useful 
effect    He   thought  the  dismissal  from 
office  a  sufficient  mortification  for  the  of- 
fence, without  so  flagrant' a  violation  of 
JQitice,  as  the  withholding  from  him  the 
pecuniary  benefits  of  his  contract. 

Mr.  ling  denied  that  any  tittle  of  evi- 
deoce  could    be  produced  to  shew  that 
Mr,  Pitt  intended  to  remunerate  Mr.  Pal- 
mer independently  of  his  official  duties. 
On  the  contrary  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pitt 
went  directly  to  prove  that  the  percentage 
*M  '*  given  with  a  double  view,''  to  use 
bit  own  words, — that  of  rewarding  the  in- 
vention^ and  as  an  incentive  to  Mr.  Palmer 
U)  persevere  in  bringing  his  plan  to  per- 
fection.   There  was  a  declaration  also  in 
one  of  Mr.  Palmer's  letters,  which  shewed 
^hat  be  himself  considered  the  per  centage 
ti  dependent  upon  officii  duty :  ^'  I  could," 
^y%  he,  "  expose  the  post-masters  most 
<lunnably,  but  three  or  four  thousand  a 
year  is  not  to  be  trifled   with."     How 
coold  these  three  or  four  thousand  a^year 
fon  the  risk  of  being  lost  if  they  arose 
?[^*W  as  a  reward  for  producing  bis  plan } 
Mr.  Palmer,  however,  knew  that  such  was 
^ot  the  case ;  he  knew  that  his  per  centage 
depended  upon  his  performance  of  certain 
^^tiei,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  increase 
w  the  revenue  in  the  Post-office  rendered 
l^a  desirable  and  convenient  object,  that 
he  began  to  consider  his  claim  as  a  right. 
(VOLXXVL) 


He  (Mr.  Long)  had  advised  Mr.  Pitt  to 
give  him  3,000/.  a  year )  and  Mr.  Palmer 
bad  communicated  with  him  repeatedly, 
upon  that  allowance,  but  in  all  his  com- 
munications he  never  mentioned  his  claim 
of  right.  He  would  tell  the  House  why 
Mr.  Pitt  turned  his  reward  into  salary^  and 
into  per  centage.  It  was  that  Mr.  Palmer 
might  have  something  certain,  in  case  the 
revenue  of  the  Post-office  should  keep 
below  that  sum  at  which  Mr.  Palmer's  per 
centage  was  to  commence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  supported  the  motion, 
and  related  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pal* 
mer's  case  had  been  prevented  from 
coming  before  a  jury,  as  alluded  to  by 
colonel  Palmer.  He  thought  the  claim  a 
just  one,  and  that  parliament  would  only 
consult  its  own  honour  and  justice  in  com- 
plying with  it.  He  contended  that  Mr. 
Palmer  had  taken  the  3,000/.  a  year  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity*  He  was  far, 
however,  from  meaning  to  defend  or  jus- 
tify Mr.  Palmer'^s  conduct :  but  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's  demand  had  nothing  to  do  with  hia 
conduct. 

Mr.  BankeM  spoke  against  the  Bill,  but 
the  House  was  ao  impatient  for  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  hon.  member  was  interrupted 
by  incessant  coughing.  He  concluded  by 
observing,  that,  as  a  matter  of  liberality, 
parliament  might  grant  a  sum  ;  but  there 
certainly  existed  no  right 

Mr.  iVortley  spoke  against  the  motion» 
but  said,  that  in  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill, 
he  should  move  to  insert  a  sum,  less  than 
what  was  now  claimed,  as  a  compensation 
to  Mr.  Palmer. 

The  House  then  divided-»For  the  mo- 
tion 76,  Against  it  28,  Majority  48. 

The  Bill  then  went  through  a  commits 
tee,  and  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bankes  was  negatived. 

TaBATY  WITH  Sweden.]  Mr.  Ponionl^ 
rose,  pursuant  to  the  notice  he  had  given, 
to  move  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  his  Royal  Highness  to  lay  before 
the  House  any  communications  that  had 
taken  place  between  this  country  and 
Denmark.  In  the  treaty  lately  concluded 
with  Sweden,  its  object  was  set  forth  to 
be  the  defence  of  the  independence  of  the 
North,  and  one  of  the  stipulations  it  con- 
tained went  to  guarantee  to  Sweden  a 
large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
—the  country  of  Norway.  Ministers,  it 
appeared,  from  an  instrument,  published 
by  the  French  government,  had  proposed 

I  to  Denmark   the  cession  of  Norway  to 
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'.Sweden,  and  ofiered  her  in  lieu  of  it»  what 
was  called  in  the  instrument  he  had  al- 
luded to,  part  of  the  maritime  depart- 
ments, by  ¥rhich  be  (Mr  P.)  understood 
Hamborgh,  and  ^some  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns  to  be  meant.  He  observed  also 
from  theaccoantspublisbed  by  the  French 
goTernment,  that  an  action  had  taken  place 
at  Hamburgh,  in  which  the  Danes  took 
part  against  the  French,  and  after  which 
ft  was  stated  by  the  French  general,  that 
the  dead  bodies  of  many  Danes  were  found. 
From  this  he  thought  it  clear,  that  at  that 
tipae  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  not  dis- 
posed to  fall  into  the  views  of  France,  and 
might  have  been  induced  to  take  part  with 
England.  What  bad  passed  between 
England  and  Denmark  he  knew  not ;  but 
this  he  knew,  'that  a  minister  had  been 
sent  from  Denmark,  not  for  war,  but  for 
peace ;  and  it  was  now  known  that  Den- 
mark stood  in  a  situation  opposite  to  that 
In  which  she  had  lately  been  seen,  and 
was  at  present  actively  engaged  on  the 
side  of  France.  What  he  desired  there- 
fore was,  that  the  noble  lord  would  agree 
to  the  production  of  such  (Sapers  as  were 
necessary  to  explain  the  conduct  of  the 
government  of  this  country  towards  Den- 
mark. It  was  clear  that  ministers  by  the 
laie  treaty,  not  only  allowed  Sweden  to 
take  Norway,  but  bound  themselves  to 
co-operate  with  Sweden  in  the  attempt. 
This  could  not  but  engender  increased 
hostility  on  the  part  of  Denmark.  That 
such  must  be  the  consequence  was  so 
clear,  that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject.  He 
eoncluded  by  moving,  "  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  bis  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  to  entreat  his 
Koyal  Highness  to  direct  copies  or  extracts 
of  all  letters  or  papers  which  -may  Irave 
passed  between  his  Majesty's  principal 
aecretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
any  accredited  minister  from  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  to  be  laid  before  the  House.'' 

Lord  Casilereagh  thought  it  was  best  not 
to  debate  the  sublet.  He  understood  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  move  for  the 
papers  in  question,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  whether  the  conduct  of  go- 
irernment  had  been  right  or  wrong  in  the 
late  negoctations  with  Denmark,  but  in 
order  to  enable  tho  House  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded 
with  Sweden.  He  apprehended  the  papers 
called  for  were  not  at  all  necessary  in  this 
point  of  view.    Nothing  that  had  recently 
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taken  place  between  this  connlry  and 
Denmark,  could  have  prevented  the  treaty 
with  Sweden,  which  was  signed  on  the 
3d  of  March.  The  propriety  or  impn^ 
priety  of  that  treaty  was  to  be  decided  M 
by  those  grounds  of  policy  on  which  ij 
was  concluded,  and  not  by  what  had  sab^ 
seqaently  occurred.  The  right  hon.  gei» 
tleman  was  certainly  at  liberty  to  arraigi 
the  policy  of  that  treaty,  but  the  papeil 
he  called  for  could  not  affect  it.  H< 
therefore  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  th< 
papers  were  unnecessary,  and  aecondlji 
that  part  of  the  discussions  which  hM 
taken  place  he  had  an  objection  to  produce, 
must  decline  concurring  with  the  motiou. 

Mr.  Pomonl^  observed,  his  motion  wai 
not  confined  to  papers  which  had  passed] 
between  the  government  of  this  country 
and   that  of  Denmark  since   the  9d  ot 
March,  but  extended  to  all  that  had  passed 
in  the  present  year.    He  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  reasons  given  by  the  noble  lard 
for  not  producing  the  papers.     He  could 
not  conceive  that  Sweaen«  Denmark,  or 
Russia,  could  be  injur^  by  aoch  a  disclo- 
sure, and  he  therefore  called  for  them,  as 
their  production  would  be  innocent  Bad 
was  necessary  for  the  discnssion  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Sweden. 

I^rd  Casthreagh  remarked,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  he  could 
not  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  paptit 
were  withheld.  He  was  sura  the  ngbt 
hon.  gentleman  must  feel  that  he  (lord  C.) 
could  not  explain  himself  on  this  subject, 
without  making  the  disclosure  be  ww 
anxious  to  avoid.  He  further  observed, 
that  had  the  late  negociation  broke  off  on 
no  other  point  than- that  relating  to  Nor- 
way, on  that  he  should  have  been  ready 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  government. 

Mr.  Pomanby  said,  if.  the  noble  lord 
meant  to  argue  thai,  it  was  sufficient 

Lord  Casiiartagh  did  not  mean  to  argus 
it  to  the  extent  which  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  might  suppose.  Other  considen- 
tions  were  connected  with  it 

Mr.  Homer  wished  to  know  the  date  of 
the  first  communication  with  Denmark. 

Lord  CoHlereagh  BtAXed  the  first  formal 
communication  to  have  been  made  on  the 
23d  of  February.  Had  the  proposition 
then  received  been  admissible  instead  of 
being,  as  it  was,  wholly  inadmissible,  mi* 
nisters  would  have  been  placed  in  a  siios* 
tion  very  different  from  that  in  which  tbef 
had  stood* 

The  question  was  then  pot  and  negt^ 
tived. 
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Wcdtiesday,  June  16. 

PapbbsbklatimotoSwbdbn.]  Lord  Ca«- 
ilmagk  presented  the  following  Papers: 

SuBiTANCB  of  the  Engagements  between 
the  CoarU  of  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Siockbolm,  siened  at  St  Petersburgh, 
the  24th  of  March,  1812,  so  far  as 
the  same  are  referred  to  in  the  Treaty 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
Sweden*  signed  at  Stockholm  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1813. 

The  object  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
tod  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  forming  an 
slliance,  is  stated  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
ttcuring  reciprocally  their  states  and  pos- 
Ks«iou  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  French  government  having,  by  the 
occQpation  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  com- 
mitted an  act  of  boitility  against  the 
Swedish  gofernment,  and  by  the  move- 
ment of  fU  armies  having  menaced  the 
trinquillity  of  the  empire  of  Russia,  the 
contracting  parties  engage  to.  make  a  di- 
Knion  against  France  and  her  allies,  with 
a  combined  force  of  25  or  30,000  Swedes, 
ud  of  1 5  or  20,000  Russians,  upon  such 
pointer  the  coast  of  Germany  as  may  be 
judged  moit  convenient  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  king  of  Sweden  cannot  make 
^  diversion  in  favour  of  the  common 
caaie  consisteoUy  with  the  security  of  his 
dooiinioos,  so  long  as  he  can  regard  the 
kingdofli  of  Norway  as  an  enemy,  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  of  Russia  engages,  either 
by  negotiation  or  by  military  co-opera- 
^o#  to  unite  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to 
Sweden.  He  engages,  moreover,  to 
guarantee  the  peaceable  possession  of  it 
to  his  Swedish  msje^ty. 

The  two  contracting  parties  engage  to 
consider  the  acouisition  of  Norway  by 
Sweden  u  a  preliminary  military  opera- 
tioa  to  the  diversion  on  the  coast  of  Ger- 
"^yi  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  pro- 
mises to  place  for  this  object,  at  the  dis- 
P^  m  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
^e  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  the  corps  of 
AMsian  troops  above  stipulated. 

The  two  contracting  parties  being  oup 
^^mg,  if  ii  ^n  1^  avoided,  to  make  an 
^^y  of  the  king^  of  Denmark,  will  pro- 
P^  to  that  sovereign  to  accede  to  this  zh 
iiiace,  and  will  o0er  to  his  Danish  majesty 


^  procure  for  him  a  complete  indemnity 
*  Norway,  by  a  territory  more  contiffu* 
OQs  to  his  German  dominions,  provided 
1^  Dinuh  majesty  wiU  cede  for  ever  his 


rights  on  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  the 
king  of  Sweden. 

In  case  his  Danish  majesty  shall  refuse 
this  offer,  and  shall  have  decided  to  re- 
main in  alliance  with  France,  the  two 
contracting  parties  engage  to  consider 
Denmark  as  their  enemy. 

As  it  has  been  expressly  stipulated  that 
the  engagement  of  his  Swedish  majesty 
to  operate  with  his  troops  in  Germany  in 
favour  of  the  common  cause,  shall  not 
Uke  effect  until  after  Norwaj^  ihall  have 
been  acquired  by  Sweden,  either  by  the 
cession  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  military  operationS|  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Sweden  engages  to  Irans* 
port  his  army  into  Germany,  according 
to  a  plan  of  campaign  to  be  agreed  upon, 
as  soon  as  the  above  object  shall  bawe 
been  attained. 

His  Britannic  Majesty  to  be  invited  by 
both  powers  to  accede  to,  and  to  guaran- 
tee the  stipulations  contained  in  the  said 
treaty. 

By  a  subsequent  Convention,  signed  at 
Abo,  the  30th  of  August  1812,  t&e  Russian 
auxiliary  force  was  to  be  carried  to  35,000 
men. 

An  Account  of  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn 
on  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  Treasury,  and  of  Monies 
issued  under  their  Lordships*  War- 
ranto, for  the  Service  of  the  Swedish 
Government,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
of  the  3d  March,  1813. 
Bills  drawn  by  Edward  Thornton,  tm\.  accepted 
by  order  of  the  Lords  CommiMioners  of  hit 
Majefty*!  Treasury,  and  whieb  were  paid 
prior  to  and  on  the  16th  June,  1813 :—    . 
Dttit  qf  Biilt.  DaU  of  PapmeuL        Siau. 
1813.  1813.  1^.       «.    d, 

BCarch  3  B(ay  5  18,394  19    1 

8  87  10.000    0    0 

13  17  15,067    8    7 

15  31  3,050    0    0 

19  Jane  11  11.424  10  10 

Sa  16  1«,130  17    8 

^.69,997  16    8 

BiLU  drawn  by  Edward  Thornton,  eiq.  accepted 
by  order  of  the  Lords  CooimiMioaers  of  his 
Majerty'i  Treai ury,  and  which  become  duo 
rabiequently  to  the  liUi  June,  1813  :— 
^QitufBUlt.    DaUmkenDue.         Sumt, 
1813.  1813.        £.      #.    d. 

March  95  June  17 9;}54    9    7 

April    3  9  5,427  10    1 

10  84  11,300  18    a 

16  88  88,002  19    8 

84  Jnly    5  31,617  17    9 

May    1  13  •...,.  36.291    7  10| 

14 4  83,000    0    0 

d^.144^984    9    7| 
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I40NIS8  issued  to  Baron  de  Rehauaeo^by  the 
Paymaster- General,  under  warrant!  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Trea^ 
sury  :— 
Warrant  dated  Ist  Jone,  1813...  £,15,000    0    0 
■  75,000    0    0 
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.£.150,000    0    0  , 


Total j^.364,992    5    9} 

Memorandum  of  Swedish  troops  arrived 
at  Stralsund  :»- 

Foreign  Office*  Jane  16,  1813. 

"  It  appears  by  the  latest  advices  receiv- 
ed from  bis  Majesty's  servants  on  the  con- 
iinent/tbat  successive  divisions  of  Swedish 
troops  had  arrived  at  Stralsaoil  from  their 
different  points  of  embarkation  in  Sweden : 
the  total  strength  of  which  (exclusive  9f 
a  corps  of  Pomeranians)  is  stated  to  amoant 
to  about  28,000  men/' 

East  India  Company's  Affaihs,]  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Resolutions, 
.which,  on  the  5th  instant,  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
fourth  Resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to. 
Upon  the  fifth  Resolution  being  read, 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  that  after  the  disposal 
of  the  profits  by  the  existing  Act,  which 
had  never  been  attended  to,  the  present 
Resolution  could  only  arise  from  parlia- 
mentary infatuation.  He  should  not  op- 
pose it,  but  when  all  the  Resolutions  came 
to  be  disposed  of,  be  should  endeavour  in 
two  or  three  concise  Resolutions  to  express 
the  real  state  of  the  Company's  affairs.— 
This  Resolution,  together  with  the  etb, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  seventh 
Resolution, 

Mr.  Creevey  observed,  that  this  Resolu- 
tion, which  obliged  the  Company  to  sepa- 
rate their  political  from  their  commercial 
accounts,  would  be  of  no  avail,  as  the 
Company  would,  according  to  custom, 
refer  every  thing  to  political  expence. 

Lord  CaatUreagh  said,  that  the  Company 
would  be  checked  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul. 

The  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  eighth  Resolution,  concerning 
India-built  shipping,  was  negatived,  lord 
Castlereagh  having  stated,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  omit  this  subject  in  the  Bill. 

On  reading  the  ninth  Resolution, 

Mr.  Crcevey  objected  to  the  Company 
making  dividends,  without  having  in  fact 


any  profits;  whereas,  in  former  Umea, 
they  applied  to  parliament,  when  the 
funds  out  of  which  those  dividends  were 
payable  'were  not  suflitsient.  and  tbii 
wholesome  practice  gave  the  House  a  pa« 
ramount  controol  over  their  management 
By  their  charter  the  dividends  were  to  b< 
paid  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  territorial 
revenue  in  India,  after  discharging  the 
necessary  expences,  but  now  they  were  iji 
the  practice  of  making  dividends  for 
themselves  at  any  rate,  and  for  which  they 
provided  by  loans  or  any  other  way  they 
thought  most  convenient.  It  was  not  to 
he  endured,  that  after  the  experience  the 
House  had  had,  the  Company  shooid  have 
another  lease  of  20  years,  to  f^o  on  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner.  He  tboagbt 
it  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  provide  a 
clause  by  which  they  should  be  prevented 
from  making  dividends  for  themselves, 
unless  they  bad  really  a  surplus  of  territo- 
rial revenue,  and  obliging  them,  ia  case 
this  should  fail,  to  apply  to  parliament. 

Mr.  Preston  thought  the  Company  ought 
to  have  their  funds  at  their  own  disposal, 
unless  parliament  should  come  forward  to 
gurantee  the  payment  of  their  dividends, 

Lord  CoiiUreagh  denied  that  the  Com- 
pany's dividends  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
their  territorial  funds.  The  trade  with 
China  alone  was  sufficient  to  cover  their 
dividends.  Their  dividends  were  pa/d 
out  of  the  net  produce  of  their  sales  at 
home. 

Mr.  Creevty  thought  the  noble  lord  arid 
he  differed  only  ia  appearance,  bat  not  in 
point  of  fact  The  dividends  were  from 
the  net  produce  of  the  sales,  but  these  sales 
were  from  investments  made  in  India,  on 
the  faith  of  the  territorial  revenue. 

Lord  Ga5</€fea^Asaid,itwasthe  intention 
of  the  Resolution  to  prevent  the  Company 
from  applying  their  territorial  revenue  to 
purposes  of  commerce  without  the  special 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  as  there 
would,  in  that  case,  be  an  unfair  competi* 
tion  against  the  private  trader. 

Sir  JoAa  JVhc^<  wished  to  have  some 
parliamentary  check  on  the  Company, 
with  respect  to  their  dividends,  as  the 
Company,  he  contended,  had  been  known 
to  borrow  money  from  this  country,  and 
send  it  out  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  investments,  out  of  which  ibe 
dividends  have  been  paid  here. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  u 
were  also  the  tenth  and  eleventh  Resola* 
tions. 

Lord  Cattkra^  then  moved  the  third 
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ResolaiioD,  which  had  teeo  preTioutly 
poslponed. 

^T.  Boring  expreased  his  wish,  rather 
10  go  on  with  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
Reaolotiont;  and  to  postpone  the  third  till 
to>niorrow«  as  a  right  hon.-  friend  of  hia^ 
(Mr.  Tierney),  who  proposed  making  an 
amendment  on  this  ResolatioUj  waa  atill 
confined,  from  the  nnfortanate  accident 
be  had  met  with,  but  woald  be  ablci  in 
all  probability,  to  attend  in  his  place  to- 
morrow. 

Loid  Caukrtagh  was  anxloua  to  afford 
etery  accommodation;    bat   any  poat- 
ponement  till  to-morrow  woold  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient,  as  there  were  other 
mattera  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  to-morrow  night. 
The  third  Reaolution  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Baring  was  aware  of  the  incon? e* 
oience  which  would  arise  from  delaying 
the  progress  of  this  important  question, 
and  could  only  have  been  induced  to  pro- 
pose the  postponement  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  third  Resolution,  in  the  appre- 
hension that'the  time  of  the  House  might 
be  occupied  in  discussing  those  which  re- 
mained.  Aa,  however,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient not  to  acquiesce  in  his  auggeation, 
be  should  uke  the  liberty  of  propoaing  an 
afflendment,  which  waa  conaistent  with 
that  hta  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tierney) 
bad  in  contemplation.     The  object  of  the 
present  Resolution  waa  to  throw  open  the 
tnde  to  India  altogether.     Thia  waa  a 
measure  of  ao  much  importance,  that  he 
thought  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  with 
too  much  precipitation.     He  thought  it 
moch  better  that  the  propoaed  alteration 
ia  the  trade  as  it  at  present  exiated,  ahould 
be  effected  gradually,  and  to  this  end  he 
coocei?ed  the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  the 
first  instance,  would  be,  at  the  same  time 
^st  veaaela  were  allowed  to  aail  from 
<vwy  port  of  the  empire  to  India,  that  in 
^ir  return  they  ahould  be  confined  to  the 
V^  of  London  only.     He  meant  not  by 
^it  arrangement  to  confine  the  trade  ul- 
timately to  the  port  of  London,  but  he  did 
think  that  aoch  a  mode  of  proceeding 
woold  tend  to  diaaipate  many  of  thoae 
^Ivaka  which  were  now  felt  in  the  con- 
^^mplation  of  the  intended  changea.    Aa 
u  r^cted  the  merchanta,  thia  arrange- 
'"'^Qit  would  be  found  most  advantageous ; 
^»  in  the  end,  he  was  inclined^to  think 
wat  all  parties  woold  find  themselves  in  a 
^  beneficial  situation.    By  this  plan, 
^1  the  gentlemen  of  the  out-ports  woold 
we  an  opportanity  of  trying  that  expe- 


riment without  any  possibility  of 'danger 
to  themselves,  and  the  government  would 
have  the  advantage  of  witnessing  the  ef- 
fect of  the  experiment  without  endanger- 
ing their  refenue.  He  was  aware  that 
the  port  of  London  could  have  no  parti- 
cular claim  to  preference,  except  so  far  as 
it  was  best  calculated  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  merchants  in  general.  Esta- 
blishments had  been  formed  in  the  port 
of  London,  however,  with  the  view  of 
affording  facilities  to  a  trade  of  such  mag* 
nitode,  which  did  not  exist  in  other  ports« 
and  he  thought  it  but  fair  that  those  persons 
who  had  embarked  in  these  establishments 
should  have  every  encouragement  which 
circumstances  would  allow,  and  not  be 
hurled  at  once  into  ruin.  By  taking  thia 
sort  of  middle  course,  that  asperity  of  dis- 
appointment, which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, might  arise,  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  measure  would  be  regarded  in  a 
less  obnoxious  light.  If  the  House  agreed 
to  the  amendment  which  he  should  pro- 
pose, it  would  be  easy  to  suggest  other 
regulations  which  its  adoption  would  na- 
turally requ^ie.  The  House  might  not  be 
inclined  to  agree  in  the  view  which  he 
took  of  the  case,  but,  in  all  events,  he  en- 
treated them,  in  making  the  experiment 
they  had  in  view,  to  be  cautious,  and  weigh 
well  the  possible  results  as  well  to  private 
individuals  as  to  the  nation  at  large.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
confine  the  return  of  vessels  from  India  to 
the  port  of  London.  If  this  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  he  should  propose  such  a 
limited  period  for  the  continuance  of  the 
arrangement,  as  the  House  might  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  to.  He  would,  for  the  pre- 
sent, propose  five  years. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  supported  the  amendment, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  limitation  would 
operate  to  the  better  security  of  the  reve* 
nue,  and  would  offer  a  more  convenient 
market  for  foreigners. 

Sir  Jokn  Netvpori  opposed  the  general 
principle  of  the  third  Resolution,  and  said, 
that  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man only  went  to  confine  the  delusion  to 
a  shorter  period  than  that  which  the  Re- 
solution itself  proposed.  If  it  really  was 
the  interest  of  the  merchants  to  make  their 
return  to  the  port  of  London,  they  had  it 
in  their  power  so  to  do  under  the  present 
clause :  it  was  unnecewary,  therefore,  to 
come  to  any  specific  regulation  for  that 
purpose.  In  his  opinion,  the  out-ports 
iiad  already  ceded  toomuchi  and  haa  got 
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mach  less  than  they  had  m  right  to  ex- 
pect;  he  most  object,  therefore,  to  any 
proposition  which  tended,  in>  the  slightest 
degree,  to  lessen  those  privileges  which 
the  noble  lord  was  inclined  to  grant  them. 
The  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
moved  the  amendment,  seemed  to  be,  to 
bring  nnder  the  eye  and  controul  of  the 
East  India  Company  those  persons  who 
were  their  competitors  in  trade.  This  was 
the  very  thing  which  he  deprecated. 
What  he  was  anxious  for  was,  that  the 
trade  should  be  perfectly  free  and  un- 
shackled. To  attain  this,  he  had  already 
used  his  most  strenuous  exertions,  and 
having  failed,  it  now  only  remained  for 
him  to  take  care  that  no  new  shackles 
were  imposed,  or  no  new  measure  adopt- 
ed, the  effect  of  which  would  be,  to  render 
the  arrangements  of  the  noble  lord  more 
oppressive  than  they  at  present  really 
were.  He  should,  therefore,  give  his  de- 
cided negative  to  the  amendment  of  his 
hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Finlt^  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
out-ports,  and  contended  that  they  only 
asked  to  participate  in  the  same  advantages 
which  were  already  enjoyed  by  the  Ame* 
ricans.  He  deniecl  that  the  opening  of 
the  trad^  to  India  war  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  House  would  agree  with  him  in  be- 
lieving, that  from  the  evidence  which  had 
been  submitted,  the  certainty  of  success 
was  clear  and  manifest.  As  to  danger, 
none  was  to  be  apprehended.  Those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  examined  at  the  bar, 
had  distinctly  stated,  that  no  apprehen- 
sions were  to  be  entertained  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  would  attempt 
to  settle  in  India,  and  if  they  did,  the  re* 
gulations  which  were  there  in  existence 
would  be  quite  adequate  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  any  ill  consequences  from 
iuch  an  event.  With  respect  to  the  propo- 
aition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  moved 
the  amendment,  he  thousht  it  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  he  had  ever  heard. 
It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  saying 
to  the  out-ports,  *<  we  will  grant  you  a 
free  trade  to  India,  but  will  deprive  you, 
by  bringing  you  to  the  port  of  London, 
of  the  advantages  which  you  would  be 
likely  to  derive  from  such  a  privilege/' 
He  denied  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
merchants  of  the  out-ports  to  bring  their 
goods  to  the  port  of  London.  He  would 
msk,  could  it  be  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Lancashire  to  have  their  cot- 
tons brought  to  London  instead  of  to 
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Liverpool  ?  Would  it  not  be  far  more  for 
their  benefit  to  have  the  rawr  majkerial  of 
their  manufactures  brought  lo  that  port 
which  was  most  convenient  to  the  place  of 
its  consumption?  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  out-ports 
should  be  perfectly  free  to  take  their  car- 
goes to  whatever  place,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, might  be  most  conducive  to  their  in* 
terests.  With  regard  to  the  alarm  which 
was  felt  respecting  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  he  denied  that  any  just  ground 
existed  for  aoch  an  alarm,  and  contended 
that  the  smuggling  in  the  oat-porta  was 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  port  of 
London.  If  this  argument  was  once  ad- 
mitted it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the 
vessels  from  the  West  Indies  and  other 
places  should  be  excluded  from  the  ont- 
ports. 

Mr.  Frothtroe  said,  the  merchants  of  the 
out-ports  were  infinitely  obliged  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  moved  the  aooeod- 
mentfor  the  care  which  he  seemed  to  take 
of  their  interests.  They  could  hardly 
help  regarding  his  professed  frieodafarp  (ot 
them,  however,  with  some  degree  of  dis« 
trust,  when  they  recollected  that  he  had 
come  down  that  night,  as  the  professed 
representative  of  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Tierney ),  who  was  the  acknowledged 
advocate  of  the  East  India  Company — 

*'  Timeo  Daoaos  et  dona  fereotes." 
The  ffeneral  policy  of  the  measure  pre- 
pared for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
was  so  evident,  that  it  required  little  argu- 
ment to  support  it.    Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  him  than  to  find  that 
the  general  merits  of  this  measure  had 
been  acceded  to  by  the  Hou«e  upon  no 
other  evidence  than  that  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  India  Company  itself* 
The  out-ports  had  an  immense  body  of 
evidence  which  they  could  have  brought 
forward,  but  this  he  was  extremely  happy 
to  find  was  wholly  unnecessary.    In  cou- 
clusion,  the  hon.  gentleman  said  he  per- 
fectly agreed  in  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon*  member  who  spoke  last. 

Mr.  RolKrt  TAonuoa  observed,  that  there 
had  been  already  so  much  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  should  have  felt  it  unnecessary 
to  make  any  further  remarks,  but  that  he 
was  influenced  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  enur 
his  protest  against  the  measures  that  were 
in  contemplation,  which  he  considered 
most  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  the 
country.  The  cause  of  the  success  of 
the  Americans  in  the  trade  to  India  con- 
sisted in  their  neutral  character,  and  b« 
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dteply  regretted  that  they  had  erer  been 
•dmitced  to  a  participation  of  that  trade  ; 
hot  unless  they  could  transform  the  out- 
ports  into  neutrals,  they  could  not  give 
ihem  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Americaoa.  There  was  great  delusion 
opon  this  subject — delusion  which  was  al- 
most become  proverbial  :  but  yet  it  was 
to  esgerly  sought  by  the  out*ports,  that  he 
might  apply  to  them  the  line  in  the  old 

^  Litde  Water  Wagtail,  come  and  be  killed." 
The  gentlemen  of  the  out-ports  were  ready 
to  be  killed — they  embraced  the  delusion* 
and  would  soffer  destructive  consequences. 
If  no  beneficial  effect  could  be  proved  to 
be  likely  to  arise,  the  proposed  change 
should  not  take  place.    They  should  not, 
with  a  sweeping  hand,  turn  adrift  those 
namerous  classes  of  persons  who  had  been 
ingrafted  on  the  present  system  for  a 
period  of  200  years.    It  was  true,  that  in 
one  sense  their  lease  was  out,  but  he  had 
tlways  heard,  that  when  the  tenant  had 
been  an  improving  and  eligible  one,  a 
Knsible  landlord  seldom  refused  a  renewal 
of  it,  unless  when  a  much  greater  benefit 
conid  t>e  expected  by  not  doing  so,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
A  great  statesman,  now  no  more,  had  once 
exclaimed,  "  Perish  commerce— live  the 
constitotion  !''   he  would  adopt  his  words, 
and  apply  them  to  the  proposed  commerce 
^  the  oot-portSi--he  would  say.  Perish 
that  commerce — live    the    constitution! 
Ure  the  country  !  Live  all  that  was  valua- 
ble, either  in  this  country  or  in  India!  It 
was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  empire  that 
every  commodity  should  be  brought  from 
India  to  the  port  of  London.    The  Com- 
P^ny  were   often  taunted   with    having 
given  op  the  export  trade,  by  some  gen- 
tlemen, while  others  charged  them  with 
jwt  being  disposed  to  give  up  any  thing, 
^ow,  be  thought  it  rather  <  hard  to  be 
^nnted  in  both  ways,  and  the  fact  was, 
that  they  had  never  given  up  the  export 
tride,  there   had    been   only  something 
••hI  of  It  in  conversation.     The  present 
■■•Wore,  he  contended,  was  the  conse- 
^i!j"^*  of  disappointment  in  every  other 
I'we,  for  which  the  Company  were  now 
I*  «ofieT.    la  this  spirit  of  blind  specu* 
woo  skates  and  warming-pans  had  been 
■*ot  to  a  climate  where  ice  was  a  phe- 
»oo>enon  toully  unknown.    Scrambling 
fod  clamour  would  surely  attend  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade,  which,  bethought,  should 
^  nore  wisely  conBned  to  Billingsgate 
^^  extended  to  the  out-porti.    With  re- 


spect to  the  taunting  language  about  con* 
ceding  and  conciliating,  he  said,  the  Com* 
pany  bad  conceded  nothing,  though  they 
were  willing  to  adopt  any  fair  and  liberal 
measure  of  arrangement. 

Mr.  Finlajf  said,  in  explanation,  that  he 
did  not  desire  the  outports  to  be  made 
neutral,  but  placed  on  the  same  footing  u 
neutrals  in  India. 

Mr.  Rou  said,  that  he  saw  some  diffi- 
culties in  decidiixg  upon  the  present  ques- 
tion, but  from  a  fair  and  impartial  consi* 
deration  of  all  the  circumstances,  ho 
thought  it,  on  the  whole,  most  desirable, 
that  the  East  India  Company  should  ac- 
quiesce in  the  regulations  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  legislature.  On  one  point 
he  entertained  no  doubt,  that  of  giving  the 
import  trade  to  the  out-ports,  when  they 
gave  them  the  export  trade.  The  incon- 
veniences which  would  result  from  chang- 
ing place,  from  delays  which  would  arise 
by  the  necessity  of  having  two  ware- 
houses, instead  of  the  merchant  brineing 
bis  cargo  at  once  to  his  own  door,  and  the 
loss  of  time  in  waiting  for  the  sales  of  tbe 
Company,  three,  four,  or  five  months, 
would  be  productive  of  great  loss  and  in- 
jury to  the  merchant  at  the  out*port,  who 
might  thus  lose  the  opportunity  of  re*ship« 
ping  his  goods  for  another  market.  «Soch 
a  proposition  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
merest  mockery.  ■  Much  had  been  said 
also  of  the  danger  which  would  be  incur- 
red in  the  department  of  the  revenue,  by 
sufl^ring  tbe  out*ports  to  import  direct 
from  India,  but  this  apprehended  danger, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  appeared  to 
him  most  visionary.  The  Company  had 
laid  much  more  stress  on  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Vivian,  the  solicitor  of  the  excise, 
than  on  that  of  the  commissioners  of  cu^ 
toms  and  excise.  For  his  part,  he  knew 
Mr.  Vivian,  and  entertained  the  highest 
respect  for  his  character  and  ability,  but 
be  was  the  last  person  whom  he  would 
consent  to  take  as  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject^ nor  bad  he  ever  read  any  thins  more 
misconceived  than  his  evidence.  He  had 
said  so  to  Mr.  Vivian  himself,  for  be  would 
assert  nothing  there  that  he  bad  not  men- 
tioned in  his  presence.  For  his  own  part, 
he  believed  there  was  more  danger  of 
smuggling  in  the  port  of  liondon,  than  all 
tbe  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Tbe  facilities 
for  illicit  practice  from  the  channel  op  to 
London  on  each  side  were  innumerable, 
nor  with  all  the  assiduity  that  could  be  ex* 
erted,  was  it  found  possible  to  prevent  it. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  commented 
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on  the  eTidence  of  Mr.  Viyian»  and  ad- 
duced several  arguments  and  facts  to  dis- 
prove the  statements  which  had  been  made 
relative  to  this  part  of  the  subject^  and 
concluded  by  again  expressing  his  firm 
conviction,  that  all  the  fears  of  smuggling 
were  visionary,  and  that  the  manifests 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  revenue 
from  this  evil. 

Mr.  Gram,  senior,  observed,  that  the  ftrst 
expectation  which  had  been  entertained  of 
the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
opening  the  trade  appeared  now,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  have  subsided,  while  the  mea- 
sures which  had  first  been  contended  for 
were  contended  for  still  as  strongly  as 
ever.  Whatever  opinion  might  be  enter- 
tained of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Company  during  the  period  they  had  en- 
joyed the  exclusive  trade  to  India,  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  in  all  its  branches 
should  be  well  weighed,  more  particularly 
as  there  was  another  great  interest  de- 
pending on  the  result  of  their  decision, 
whose  happiness  or  misery  would  in  so 
great  a. degree  be  affected  by  it.  The 
chief  arguments  which  had  been  advanced 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Company  were 
founded  m  theory  and  presumption,  while 
the  evidence  of  fieicts  was  invariably 
against  them.  The  consequences  which 
were  likely  to  follow  could  not  be  reme- 
died by  any  after  regulation.  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  advanced  a  variety  of  ar- 

Sumcnts  on  the  danger  of  smuggling,  and 
efended  the  conduct  of  the  Company 
from  the  charges  brought  against  them. 
It  would  be  extremely  proper  to  make 
some  experiment  on  a  less  extended  scale, 
by  the  success  of  which  they  would  be 
able  to  legislate  a  measure  of  larger  com- 
pass, should  the  nation  in  future  deem 
such  a  measure  proper.  He  cordially 
supported  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentfe- 
man. 

Mr.  Thon^MOn  was  disposed  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  directors  for  sincerity,  and 
for  believing  the  assertions  which  they 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  trade  ; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  give  op  his 
judgment  to  them,  or  believe  that  the 
merchants  of  the  oot-ports  were  not 
equally  capable  of  judging  with  the  East- 
India  Company,  how  far  a  free  trade  to 
India  could  be  carried  on  to  advantage. 
The  people  of  the  North  country  could 
build  ships  fit  to  sail  round  the  world  as 
well  ai  the  East  India  Company.  The 
two  ships  in  which  captam  Cook  sailed 
round  the  world  were  built  at  Whitby. 
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Captain  CooV  himself  wte  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  and  chose  those  'ships   to  preference 
to  any  other,  and  he  believed  they  lasted 
uncommonly  well.    The  fact   was,  that 
the  East-India  Company  fitted  oat  ships 
20,  30,  and  even  40  per  cent,  dearer  than 
ordinary  merchants  did.    He  ^vaa  informed 
by  one  of  the  Company's  ship-bailders 
whom  he  would  not  name,  that  the  Com- 
pany paid  for  their  shipping  401.  per  ton. 
He  asked  that  gentleman  at  what  rate  he 
could  fit  out  a  merchantman  for  Calcotu, 
in  his  own  way,  and  he  said  he  thought  he 
could  do  for  25L  that  for  which  the  Com- 
pany were  paying  40/.    This  was  carry- 
ing on  trade  at  an  extraordinary  rate  in* 
deed!  The  India  Company's  ships  were 
fitted  up  very  expensively ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  necessary  to  fit  ont    Teasels  so 
expensively  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  goods  to  India.    The  captains  in  the 
North  were  quite  astonished  when  told  of 
the  expence  of  the  Company's  ships.  The 
hon.  gentleman  ridiculed  the  pretensions 
of  the  India  Company  to  continae  the  mo- 
nopoly, because  they  had  been  snfiered  co 
monopolize  so  long./   Indeed,  these  pre- 
tensions called  to  his  memory  a  Petition 
which  was  presented  in  the  15th  eentnry 
from   Bridport,  [iraying    the    king    and 
council  not  to  allow  hawsers  and  cables 
to  be  manufactured  in  any  other  part  of 
England,  because  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place   had   derived  considerable   benefit 
from  having  long  exclusively  enjoyed  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles.     He  also 
recollected  a  petition  from  Worcester,  that 
no  village  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be 
allowed  to  manufacture  woollen  cloth,  bot 
that  the  manufacture  should  be  confined  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  becaose  they 
had  long  derived  great  advantage  from  it- 
But  many  other  instances,  of  equally  ab- 
surd pretension,  might  be  quoted ;  none, 
however,  he  most  confess,  at  all  on  a  par, 
or  approaching  to  par  with  the  pretensions 
set  forth  upon  this  subject  bv  the  mer- 
chants upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.    In 
fact,  their  monopoly  was  so  excessivci 
that  government  could  not  send  a  thief  to 
Botany  Bay,  without  a  licence  from  the 
India  Company,  and  it  occurred  to  biD» 
that  a  friend  of  his  at  Hull  having  once 
hired  a  ship  to  government,  for  uking  out 
transports,    brought    home    some   wood, 
which,  of  course,  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
mit  to  the  warehouses  of  thelndia  Com- 
pany.   For   this  article  his  friend  ps><l 
350^. ;  and  it  was  actually  sold  by  ibe 
Company  for  50L    Such  was  the  fate  of 
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a  prifmte  trader  onder  the  discretion  of  this 
Difflooa  Company*  in  praise  of  which  so 
loaoy  writers  had  been  lately  in  sach  ac- 
tiritv,  as  to  deluge  the  country  with  their 

{iroductions.     Among  these  writers  he  had 
ately  seen  the  name  of  Macpheraon.  who 
H'ss,  he  understood,  pretty  remarkable  for 
book'Oiakingj  and  this  gentleman,  in  a 
work  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  India 
Company/'    asserted,— what    would    the 
House  conjecture? — ^why,  that  the  com- 
mercial and  political  administration  of  that 
Company  was  as  near  perfection  as  possi- 
ble.   Who   paid  for  the  writing  of  this 
book  he  did  not  know,  though  certain  re- 
viewers had  hinted  pretty  strongly  at  the 
matter.     In  opposition  to  all   these  writ- 
ings, there  were  but  few  on  the  other  side. 
Ooe  of  these  few,  however,  very  recently 
publiahedf  bad  just  come  under  hia  view, 
sod  among  other  extracta  of  lettera  from 
Calcutta  it  was  stated  that  the  Indian  go- 
vernment, aware  no  doubt  of  the  object  of 
the  pending   diaroaaion,   had  imposed  a 
duty  of  8  per  cent,  upon  all  cotton  ex- 
ported by  private  merchanta,  while  the 
India  Company  were  to  pay  no  duty  what- 
ever.     Such   waa  the   liberality  of  the 
Company  towarda  private  traders,  and  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  noble  lord  (Caatle- 
reagh)  would  take  care  to  provide  againat 
•imilar  exactiooa  in  future:    for  if  the 
agents  of  the  Company  should  be  at  li- 
berty to  exercise  such  partiality,  the  open- 
ing of  ibe  India  trade  to  private  merchants 
would  be  oaite  a  mockery,  as  no  mer% 
chants  could  calculate  upon  success  against 
the  rivalry  of  the  India  Company,  if  op- 
posed by  each  a  system.    As  to  what  the 
House  had    heard  upon    the  subject   of 
SQQggliog,  which  it  was  alleged  must  go 
^  a  great  extent  if  the  trade  were  ex- 
tended  to    the    out'ports,    and  so  fully 
opened  to  private  traders,  it  was  a  fact 
generally  reported,  that  there  was  more 
snuggling  from   the  ships  of  the  India 
Compaoy  than  from  all  the  shipping  of 
England  besides.    The  report  was,  indeed, 
JBstified  by  the  extreme  precautions  ge- 
nerally taken  to  prevent  such  smuggling, 
revenue  cutters  being  uniformly  sent  to 
wuch  the  ships  of  the  India  Company  as 
foon  as  they  were  understood  to  come 
^itbia  reach  of  land.    Now,  with  respect 
to  the  danger  said  to  be  apprehended  mm 
|ac  introduction  of  strangers  into  India, 
ha  thought  the  apprehension  quite  chime- 
fical^  while  he  could  not  help  considering 
"  M  moat  extraordinary,  that  the  manu- 
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factorers  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
should  be  excluded  from  trying  whether 
they  could,  by  penetrating  into  the  coun- 
try*, indope  the  Indian  people  to  buy  son^e 
of  those  wares  which  all  other  people  in 
the  world  to  whoni  access  could  be  found, 
were  enticed  to  deal  in.  He  would  ask 
upon  what  principle  our  manufacturers 
should  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing this  experiooent,  especially  as  it  was 
stated  in  evidence  that  for  the  laat  twenty 
yeara  the  people  of  India  had  not  bought 
a  aingle  new  article  of  Britiah  produce? 
Thia,  he  waa  perauaded,  could  not  be  the 
case,  if  the  people  of  those  extensive  terri- 
tories were  accessible  to  the  enterprise  of 
British  manufacturers.  But  he  trusted  that 
opportunity  for  such  access  would  in  fu- 
ture be  fully  granted,  and  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  agents  of  the  India  Com- 
pany. The  hon.  gentleman  quoted  the 
authority  of  lord  Wellesley  in  support  of 
the  opinion  that  the  trade  of  India  should 
be  so  fully  open  as  to  enable  British  mer- 
chants to  bring  home  the  whole  produce 
of  India,  which  the  India  Company  were 
notoriously  unable  to  do,  and  which  in 
consequence  was  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
ported by  foreigners,  who  could,  as  well 
as  our  own  private  merchants,  carry  on 
the  India  trade  with  more  advantage  than 
the  Company,  becauae  they  incurred  less 
expence  in  freight  or  shipping,  required  a 
less  crewy  and  could  accomplish  the  voy 
age  within  a  much  shorter  period,  the 
American  ships  having  often  performed 
the  voyage  to  and  from  India  in  four  or 
five  months.  From  these  considerations, 
and  persuaded  that  the  opening  of  the  trade 
would  operate  to  increase  the  shipping,  the 
seamen,  and  the  revenue  of  England,  he 
declared  his  intention  to  support  the  ori- 
ginal Resolution. 

Sir  William  Curtis  spoka  in  favour  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  from  its  ori- 
ginal establishment  had  contributed  most 
materially  to  benefit  the  country— a  Com- 
pany whose  shipping  and  various  resources 
had  often  been  most  successfully  employed 
for  the  service  of  the  empire— a  Company 
which  had,  by  introducing  the  article  of 
tea,  actually  contributed  no  less  than  four 
millions  to  our  annual  revenue.  With 
such  claims,  he  thought  the  claims  of  the 
East  India  Company  entitled  to  the  pecu- 
liar attention  ot  the  British  parliament. 
He  was  astonished  to  bear  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  last  sat  down  adduce  the 
failure  of  an  alderman,  in  a  speculation 
to  Botany  Bay,  as  an  argument  against 
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'  the  East  lodia  Company.   That  alderman, 

'  whoever  be  might  be,  seemed  to  know 
'Very  little  of  the  busineis  of  a  merchant, 
although  the  part  of  the  country  to  which 
be  presumed  him  to  belong  was  allowed 

'  to  produce  men  of  very  acute  knowledge. 
With  respect  to  the  shipping  employed  by 
the  East  India  Company,  he  would  appeal 

'  to  any  man  of  sense,  Ivfaether  they  could 
be  built  for  25L  per  ton  ?    Could  any  pri* 

*  vate  ship,  built  at  such  an  expence,  be 
capable  of  contending  against  an  enemy  of 
the  description  opposed  to  the  ships  of  the 
Company  ?  or  could  such  private  ships  be 
fit  for  the  service  of  the  country,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  breaking  out, -under  such 

-  circumstances  as  the  Company's  shipping 
bad  to  contend  with  ? 

Mr.  Abercrofnhy  Robinson  replied  to  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Thomson  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  private  property  in  the 
Company's  warehouses.  The  regulation 
of  duties  which  had  been  alluded  to,  had 
not  proceeded  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
but  was  merely  local,  and  he  was  clearly 
of  opinion  that  no  alteration  should  take 
place  in  that  respect  without  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities  at  home.  He  should 
Tote  for  the  Amendment,  though  he  was 

'  of  opinion  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  J%omas  Courlenay*i\6,  he  had  listen- 
ed to  the  speech  of  the  bon.  director  who 
jpoke  last  with  much  pleasure,  because  its 
tendency  was  to  bring  the  House  back  to 
the  real  question  before  it.  The  hon. 
chairman  of  the  Company  had  spoken 
early  in  the  evening ;  but  true  it  was,  be 
bad  said  something  about  Smithfield,  and 
something  about  Billingsgate,  as  if  to  put 
them  in  mind  that  the  question  really  re- 
lated to  the  city  of  London ;  yet,  nearer 
to  the  question  he  had  not  gone.  He, 
however,  could  not  withhold  his  surprize 

'  from  the  conduct  of  those  who  opposed 
the  system  that  was  wished  to  be  esta- 
blished, for  they  would  thereby  support 
an  untried,  unmitigated,  and  outrageous 

'  system  of  monopoly— he  would  say  fur- 
ther, that  the  supporters  of  the  Amend- 
ment could  not  be  considered  the  friends 
even  of  the  present  system.  The  transfer 
of  British  caoital  to  India  he  could  not 
consider,  with  an  honourable  director,  as 
m  danger;  it  was  not  considered  as 
■uch  by  lord  Wellesley.  He  thought  the 
people  of  India  had  a  right  to  as  great  an 
extension  of  the  private  trade  as  was  pos- 
iible  to  accomplish;  and  if  ultimately 
the  increase  of  the  trade  of  India  shoold 
become  sach  as  to  sopersede  that  of  tbis 
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coontry-*why,  it  would  be  a  dispensation 
of  Providence  to  which  i^re  ought  to  sab* 
mit.  He  thought  the  Hoaae  ought  to  ne« 
gative  the  Resolution  before  them,  or  to 
exclude  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Martyait  argued  in  fkroor  of  open- 
ing the  trade.      He  treated    the  danger 
which  was  apprehended  firom  the  influx  of 
strangers  into  India  as  chimerical ;   and 
contended,  that  the  Company  themsehes 
appeared  to  have  abandoned   that  ground 
of  opposition,  becadse  it  was  futile  to  sup- 
pose, that  more  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  persons  proceeding  from  the 
out- ports  and  returning  there^  than  from 
those  who  proceeded  from   the  out- ports, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  port  of  London, 
^ith  respect  to  the  increased  facility  of 
smuggling    he  observed,   that   the   large 
vessels  of  the  Company  afforded  greater 
opportunities  for  the  concealment  of  goods, 
than  the  comparatively  small  ships  which 
would  be  employed  by  the  private  mer- 
chant could  present      And  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  many  years  would   elapse, 
before  the  private  trade  would   give  rise 
to  so  much  smuggling,  as  was  at  present 
carried  on  in  the  ships  of  the  East  lodfS 
Company, 

Mr.  JPorftei  complained  of  the  restrictioDS 
laid  upon  the  private  trade,  and  should  the 
sovereiffnty  be  continued  to   the  Com* 
panv,  be  feared    any  explanation   tbtt 
might  be  made  would  be  of  little  tvail. 
He  wished  the  Company  had   confined 
themselves  to  the  China  trade,  and  left 
that  of  India  open  to  the  prirate  traders. 
The  Company  should  be  boood  to  glt^ 
every  facility  to  private  trade,  and  no 
alteration  on  the   subject  of  the  exist* 
ing  duties  shoold  take  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  government  at  home.   But 
the  Company  wished  to  establish  an  ex- 
clusive trade  in  India,  and  these  lords  of 
Asia  were  in  the  practice  of  opening  shops 
for  breeches,  pantaloons,  stockings,  and 
similar  articles,  as  stated  in  private  letters, 
of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  read  s  va- 
riety of  extracts.     In  the  ^ear  1795  the 
number  of  Europeans  in  India  had  amount- 
ed to  15,000,  now  they  were  50,000,  sod 
piece  goods  had  become  in  great  request 
among  the  natives.  The  investments  orders 
ed  from  India  tbis  ytBt,  by  the  CompanVf 
amounted  to  four  mittions  sterling— dooble 
the  valne  of  what  had  ever  been  ordered 
before. 

Mr.  AueU  lamented,  that  notwithitami- 
ing  the  various  services  which  the  emf^ 
had  derived  firom  tbe  patriotie  exeruoif 
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of  the  Coaipuiy«  a  dispoaitioD  was  mani- 
fested oa  all  iidea  of  the  House  to  destroy 
a  system  that  had  produced  so  much  good. 
He  contended,  that,  however  the  gentle- 
men who  opp<^sed  the  Company  mi^ht 
exclaim  against  monopoly*  the  prdposition 
which  they  supported  recognized  that 
principle,  since  the  trade  was  to  he  thrown 
open  to  only  a  few  favoured  ports. 

Mr.  Caming  observed^  that   when  he 
considered  the  most  wide  and  complicated 
nature  of  the  subject  they  were  then  dis- 
cuasiiyg,  be  was.  not  surprized  that  many 
gentlemen  who  hfid  spoken  upon  it  were 
tempted  to  wander  into  more  discossife 
diiquisition>  embracing  all  the  topics  con- 
nected with  it     But,  while  he  thought 
that  some  advantage  resulted  from  allow- 
iog  to  hon«  gentlemen  the  liberty  of  such 
diSiuion,  he  could  not  but  think  it  would 
he  more  advantageous  if  they  were  ^o 
con6ne  their  debate  to  the  specific  sub- 
ject under  discussion;  and  that  more  es- 
pecially on  a  night,  when,  by  their  vote, 
they  were  about  to  express  tneir  opinion 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  great 
came  to  be  tried  before  them.    The  sin- 
gle ijoestion  was,  not  whether  the  Indian 
empire  was  to  be  shaken  by  the  influx  of 
adfenturers— not  whether  the  ruin  of  the 
exports  was  to  take  place  from  the  eager- 
oca  of  injudicious  specul%\)9D— but  whe« 
tber  all  ships  going  to  India  (for  wiiely  or 
onwisely,    it   had  been  determined  that 
>hips  should  go  out  from  certain  out-ports), 
were  to  be  confined,  on  their  return,  to 
the  port  of  London.    He,  for  one,  was 
Bioit  willing  to  admit  that  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  menaber  (Mr.  Baring),  had  been 
brought  forward,  according  to  his  own  de- 
clsrsiion,  from  pure  benevolence,  from 
pare  kindness,  from  pure  mercy  to  the 
OQt-ports.    It  did  not  originate  in  any  de- 
sire to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  East 
India  Compafi^  ;  it  was  not  to  preserve 
totha  body  its  exclusive  monopoly;  it 
VM  not  to  exclude  the  rest  of  the  country 
irom  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the 
£sfttern  trade !  No— it  was  to  step  be- 
tween  the  rashness  of  adventurers  and 
^ir  rain;  it  was  to  implore  the  interpo- 
sition of  p^l  lament  in  behalf  of  heedless 
laea  who  did  not  foresee  their  own  dan- 
^f  i  it  was  to  preyent  that  House  from  in- 
liictiog  on  those  whose  petitions  loaded 
w^ir  table,  the  intolerable  grievance  of 
P^ting  the  prayer  of  their  petitions;  it 
^M  to  snatch  the  out-poru  from   that 
*wfol  pnlf  Qf  pqIq  Into  which  they  were 
'^^^P^N^tipg  tb^mfelres ;  and  oh  1  unex* 


ampled  patriotism!  to  permit  the  £sst 
India  Company,  ip  the  generous  entho- 
siasm  of  their  feelings,  to  plunge  into  i^ 
themselves !  The  out^ports,  like  so  many 
Curtii,  were  preparing  to  leap  into  the 
abyss  which  they  had  dug,  as  it  were,  by 
theii^  own  petitions;  but  the  East  India 
Company  rushed  between  them  and  per* 
dition,  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  them« 
selves  for  the  good  of  their  country  :  fpr 
himself,  however,  he  munt  own  that  be  did 
not  precisely  see  the  necessity  of  this  self^ 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  Directors* 
He  really  thought  the  gentlemen  of  the 
out-ports  were  tolerably  shrewd  and  dis* 
corning,  and  not  in  that  state  of  infantinf 
innocence,  and  in  that  simplicity  of  igno* 
ranee,  which  rendered  them  ol^ects  of 
the  humane  interposition  of  parliament. 
He  was  rather  inclined  to  think  they 
might  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  question,  however,  narrowed 
to  its  true  limits,  presented  itself  in  a  state 
that  the  House  need  not  long  deliberato 
what  to  do.  It  bad  been  complained  by 
the  Directors  that  the  proposition,  as  is 
stood,  would  infallibly  subvert  their  emr 
pjre  in  India,  throw  its  commerce  into 
confusion,  and  create  distresn  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ;  and  thsy 
fancied  they  had  found  a  panacea  for 
those  evils  in  recalling  to  the  port  of  Lon- 
don all  the  ships  allowed  to  go  from  this 
country.  But  what  relation,  what  propor- 
tion was  there  between  the  evil  and  the 
remedy?  If  it  were  true,  that  sending 
forth  adventurers  from  hence  would  de- 
stroy all  our  interests  in  India,  that  the  al- 
legiance of  our  subjects  there  would  be 
impaired,  that  discord  would  be  sown,  and 
ruin  become  inevitable,  by  what  possible 
magic,  he  would  ask,  could  the  simpln 
calnng  back  of  the  ships  to  the  port  o£ 
London,  not  cure*  hut  relieve  those  evils  ? 
How  was  it  to  happen,  that  he  who,  when 
in  India,  would  exhibit  in  his  conduct  the 
worst  features*  that  he  who  would  foment 
dissention  among  the  natives,  who  woul4 
embroil  our  affairs,  and  who  would  wea|ceo 
our  authority,  was  to  be  transformed,  not 
only  into  an  innocent,  but  into  an  highly 
meritorious  and  useful  being,  by  the  mere 
circumstance,  that  the  ship  in  which  bo 
had  sailed  from  Liverpool  would,  on  its 
return,  enter  the  port  of  London  ?  What 
relation,  then,  was  there  between  the  cir- 
cumstances?— There  was  this  relation,  and 
he  wished  the  hon.  gentleman  bad  openly 
aiyd  candidly  stated  it  as  his  plan :  it  would 
render  the  whole  system  pse|ess-^i|  woul(| 
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destroy  the  fabric  wbich  parliament  was 
rearing  with  so  much  care  and  assidaity  ; 
for  the  out-ports,  thwarted,  crippled,  and 
conOned    by    such    a  regulation,  would 
abandon  the  trade,   and  then  the  East 
India  Company  would  again  possess  its 
monopoly  undisturbed.    That  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  amendment.    Five  years  pf 
disappointment  and  difficulty  would  damp 
the  spirit  of  enterprize,  and   make  the 
out- ports  reject  the  boon  with  which  par- 
liament would  but  mock  them  if   that 
amendment  passed.      The  hon.  member 
bad  disclaimed  any  view  to  the  interests 
of  London  in  proposing  his  amendment ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Canning)  had  no  doubt  that 
dihclaimure  had  produced  on  the  minds  of 
many  gentlemen  the  same  impression  that 
it  had  produced  upon  his.     In  the  inno- 
cence of  his  own   apprehension,  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  very  generous  renunciation ; 
and  yet  he  could  not  help  puzzling  him- 
self  to  comprehend  how  the  interests  of 
the  port  of  London  did  not  interfere  with 
those  of  the  out-ports.     In  fact,  it  would 
be  the  same  whether  limited  to  any  one, 
it  would  impose  an  intolerable  fetter  upon 
trade.     It  bad  been  said  that  it  was  mo- 
nopoly against  monopoly;    that  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  and  Hull,  were  contending  for 
monopoly,  and  London  was  contending  for 
monopoly.      He  denied   that,   however: 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  *  and  Hull,  were  con- 
tending generally  for  the  nation ;  and  it 
was  parliament,   which    in    its  wisdom, 
thought  proper  to  impose  limits.    They 
asked   for  no  limit,  the  prayer  of  their 
petitions  was  for  a  free  trade ;    they  did 
tiol  prescribe  any  restrictions :  it  was  par- 
liament who  prescribed  limitation,  and  it 
was  parliament  who  indicated  the  boun- 
daries of  that  limitation,  though  it  was  to 
be  remembered  that  parliament  as  yet  had 
indicated  nothing:  and  it  surely  was  not 
the  fault  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull, 
that  they  were  in  a  state  of  greater  prepara- 
tion and  forwardness  for  the  reception  of 
the  East  India  trade,  according  to  the  re- 
gulations contemplated    by  government, 
ttian  any  other  of  the  out-ports.  He  denied, 
however,  absolutely,  that  the  port  with 
which  he  was  more  immediately  connected 
(and  he  doubted  not  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  oth^r  ports  could  do  the 
aame)  entertained  any  idea  of  exclusive 
privilege,  or  any  desire  of  monopoly.    If 
the  amendment  were  adopted,  its  direct 
operation  would  be  to  pronounce  trade  to 
be  synonimoQs  with   the  prosperity   of 
X/>nd6n  only.    The  oat-ports  would  be 
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doomed  to  wait  like  hand-maids  opon  the 
metropolis,  and  to  receive,  if  be  might  use 
the  expression,  her  cast  ofif  clothes  as  the 
gift  of  her  bounty.     But,    if  they  could 
impose  such  restrictions  (and    he  did  not 
mean  to  doubt  the  possibility),  would  it 
be  wise  to  do  so  \  Would  it  be  prudent  to 
impoverish  the  extremities  of  the  empire, 
that  the  head  might  be  swoHen  to  a  mor- 
bid bulk  \    It  was  not  right  that  London 
Should  be  allowed  to  prosper  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom.— 
He  then  alluded  to  the  continuance  of  an 
arbitrary  power  in  the  resident  governors 
of  India,  to  lay  whatever  nevr  duties  they 
might  please.    The  letter  read  by  his  hon. 
friend  had  been  called  anonymous.     But 
it  was  not  so,  as  it  had  the  sanction  and 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
merchanu  in  India.    A  letter  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  that  night,   which  was 
not  anonymoiis,  as  it  was  written  by  the 
secretary  of  the  government  of  Bombay, 
in  May,  IS  10,  to  a  most  respectable  mer- 
cantile  house,  informing  them    that  the 
government  had  prohibited  any  exports  of 
pepper  for  England  until  further  orders. 
This  proved  the  abuse  and  the  existence 
of  the  arbitrary  power  which  had   been 
already  noticed.    The  parliament  might 
grant  freedom  of  trade,   but  whilst  this 
power  was  allowed  to  continue/  it  would 
defeat  that  freedom.    Was  this  a  state  £/iac 
such  a  trade  ought  to  be  in  ?    No  such 
orders  ought  ever  to  be  given  without  au- 
thority from  home.     A  necessary  controul 
at  home  was  reouisite  over  these  local  au- 
thorities, and  \\  this  was  duly  arranged, 
he  believed,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppo- 
sition and  disparagement  given,  that  the 
Interests  of  the  Company,  and  those  of  the 
country,  would  not  be  found  incompatible. 

Lord  OatlereQ^  admitted  that  sucb  s 
regulation  might  happen  from  the  local 
duties,  but  it  was  intended  in  this  Bill  lo 
provide  against  such  occurrences  as  this 
by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  duties  abroad. 
It  was  intended  that  the  Company  sbouid 
pay  the  same  duties  as  the  private  trader 
in  every  case  where  they  came  in  compe- 
tition. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the  Amend- 
ment, 4S;  Against  it  151;  Majority  8^- 

Mr.  Baring  then  proposed*^  another 
Amendment  respecting  the  nomination  of 
the  outports  to  be  admitted  to  the  free 
trade ;  but  he  was  reminded  bv  the  Speaker 
that  he  was  out  of  order,  as  the  House  bsd 
decided  by  negativing  his  former  amend- 
ment«  that  the  words  as  they  now  stood 
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sboold  stand  part  of  the  Resolation.  It 
woald  Uierefbre  lie  necessary  that  thehon. 
member  pot  his  amendment  in  some  other 
shape. 

Sir  /.  Newpcri  said,  he  should  propose 
tn  amendment  not  liable  to  this  objection, 
which  be  thooght  would  meet  the  tiews 
of  the  hon*  gentleman.  His  amendment 
was,  that  such  outports  shonid  be  added, 
from  time  lo  time,  as  might  be  determined 
on  by  parliament.  To  vest  the  nomina- 
tioa  in  goTernment  was  giving  ministers 
too  mach  power.  He  therefore  moved, 
that  it  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  first  pa- 
ragraph,  *'  and  provided  also  that  the 
names  of  soch  outports  shall  be  appointed 
by  parliament." 

Lord  CoMtiereagh  thooght  this  rather  an 
extraordinary  sort  of  an  amendment,  as 
the  paragrapn,  as  it  now  stood,  directed 
that  the  names  of  such  outports  be  laid 
before  parliament.  Someth'mg  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  executive.  It  would  be  enough 
(0  make  it  necessary  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  the  names  proposed. 

Mr.  Bortng  contended,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  ootporu  fixed  by  law, 
which  would  relieve  ministers  from  the 
teasing  applications  that  they  misht  other- 
vite  be  liable  to.  He  contended,  that  the 
whole  sobject  remained  still  open  to  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Baihtru  observed,  that  the  measure 
opened  the  poru  generally;  but  there 
night  be  local  resolations  necessary, from 
3  coniideration  of  the  revenue,  and  there- 
fore this,  in  the  first  instance,  ought  to  be 
left  in  the  bands  of  the  executive,  as  the 
natural  guardians  of  the  revenue.  He  was 
for  the  clause,  therefore,  as  it  now  stood. 

Mr.  A.  Kobifwm  thought  the  power 
■night  be  exercised  by  ministers  for  im- 
proper objects,  such  as  electioneering 
purposes. 

Mr.  F.  RMnum  contended,  that  the 
ume  argument  might  be  applied  to  par- 
liament, as  the  ministers,  according  to  the 
paragraph  now,  could  not  select  any  out- 
port  without  the  consent  and  approbation 
«f  parliament. 

I^d  Miiion  thooght  the  hon.  gentleman 
"^ho  spoke  last  must  have  misunderstood 
i^e  Resolution,  as  it  intrusted  the  power  of 
noinination  to  government.  The  exercise 
<^f  this  power  might  be,  no  doubt,  sobject 
^  (he  reytew  of  parliament,  but  a  specific 
^ion  and  considerable  enquiry  would 
"•  previoQily  necessary. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived  without 
A<iifiiioQ, 


Lord  CaitUreagh  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, providing  that  with  respect  to  placet 
not  immediately  within  the  Company't 
charter  an  application  should  be  made 
only  for  licences  to  the  Board  of  Controul, 
who  might,  on  their  part,  consult  the 
directors,  if  they  thought  necessary. 

Mr.  Creevty  objected  to  the  private 
trade  haying  any  licence  from  the  Com« 
pany. 

Sir  John  Newport  and  Mr.  Horner  op* 
posed  the  amendment,  not  seeing  it  nc* 
cessary  that  there  should  be  any  licence 
at  all  with  respect  to  places  not  within  the 
Company's  charter.  Mr.  C.  Grant,  sen. 
and  sir  Mark  Wood,  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CsaaMg  said,  he  should  have  liked 
it  better  had  there  been  no  licences  at  all ; 
but  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  he  saw 
no  great  objection  to  this  arrangement;  as 
they  might  be  considered  more  properly 
aa  certificates  than  licences. 

After  a  conversation  between  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Findlay,  Mr. 
Abercrombv,  sir  J.  Newport,  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Mr.  Baring,  the  amendment  of 
lord  Castlereagh  was  agreed  to :  For  the 
amendment  122;  Against  it  10;  Majority 
103. 

Mr.  Baring  proposed  an  amendment, 
taking  from  the  Board  of  Controul  the 
power  of  obliging  the  Company  to  grant 
licences  to  persons  going  to  India,  which 
was  negatived  without  a  diTision. 

A  motion  of  adjournment  having  been 
proposed  by  lord  Milton,  it  was  negativ^d^ 
and  the  third  Resolution^  as  aikiended« 
agreed  to. 

The  12th  Resolution  was  agreed  to  after 
a  lonff  conversation.  On  the  ISth  a  desul- 
tory discussion  took  place ;  a  question  of 
adjournment  was  proposed  and  withdrawq* 
but  at  last  it  was  consented  to  adjourn  the 
debate  on  this  Resolution  to  Tuesday,  it 
being  understood  that  a  Bill  should  be  in 
the  mean  time  brought  in  on  the  other 
Resolutions,  and  that  they  be  sent  to  the 
Lords.  The  l4th  Resolution  was  agp«ed 
to,  and  leave  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  or 
Bills  In  pursuance  of  the  Resolutions. 
The  Resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  the  Lords,  and  a  conference  to  be  de- 
sired with  their  lordships  thereon. 


BOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

TAarfday,  June  1 7. 

East  India  Compamt's  Affairs.]    A 
Message  from,  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Ro- 
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binson  and  other  membersy  desired  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Affairs,  The  conference  being 
agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Quarme«  the  deputy 
usher  of  the  Black  Rod*  having  soon  after- 
wards notified  that  the  Commons  were 
waiting  the  conference  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  the  managers  appointed  by  the 
lords,  namely,  the  earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire, the  earl  of  Radnor,  the  earl  of  Li- 
Terpool,  the  earl  of  Clancarty,  the  bishop 
of  Chester,  lord  Walsingham,  and  lord 
Dynevor,  went  forth.  On  their  return,  the 
earl  of  Buckinghamshire  reportedf  that  the 
Commons  bad  communicated  certain  Re- 
solutions, on  the  East  India  Company's 
Affairs,  to  which  they  desired  their  lord- 
ships' concurrence.  On  the  motion  of 
the  earl  of  Bujrkingbamshire,  the  Resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  his 
lordship  gave  notice  of  bis  intention  to 
move  on  Monday,  for  the  House  to  go 
into  a  committee  on  that  day,  to  take  themL 
into  consideration. 
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Thursday,  June  17. 

Palace  Couat — Mr.  Crutchlev's  Pe- 
tition.] Mr.  Brand  rose  to  move  thatMr. 
Crutchley's  Petition,  presented  some  time 
ago,  complaining  of  certain  abuses  in  this 
court,  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a 
•elect,  committee.    The  petitioner's  com- 

Slaint  was  twofold  ;  !•  That  the  fees  of  the 
larshalsea  court  had  been  illegally  jraised 
by  the  jodge«  which  as  its  jurisdiction  in 
yarious  causes  extended  over  about  a  mil- 
lion of  people,  might  prove  a  very  serious 
abase :  and  2dly,  that  when  the  petitioner, 
as  prothonotary  of  the  court,  remonstrated 
tf^ainst  the  abuse,  he  was  suspended  from 
his  office.  The  hon.  member  professed 
himself  ignorant  of  the  troth  of  the  allege- 
tions  in  the  Petition,  but  thought  them 
deserving  of  investigation.  With  that 
view  he  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee. 

Mr.  Wkarian  observed,  that  he  thought 
the  charges  in  the  Petition  were  not  at 
present  a  fit  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  If  any  of  ^the  litigants  in 
the  Marshalsea  court  thought  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  exaction  of  illegal  fees, 
they  had  their  remedy  in  the  courts 
below.  But  he  particularly  objected  to 
the  present  motion,  because  serious 
charges  were  pending  at  present  against 
the  petitioner  himself*  The  hop*  mem- 
ber entered  intp  i|  detail  of  their  na* 


ture,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  the 
Treasury  had.made  an  agreement  with  the 
petitioner,  as   clerk   of  the  Marahalsea 
court,  that  if  the  fees  did  not  amount  to 
iOO/.  per  annum,  the  di&rence  ahould  be 
made  good  to  him  by  the  Treasury*    The 
petitioner  had  for  some  time  repreeented 
that  the  fees  did  not  amount  to  that  sum, 
and  had  accordingly  received  the   difler- 
ence  from  the  Treasury.     On  his  suspen- 
sion from  office,  however,  it  was    disco- 
vered that  this  was  a  misrepresentation, 
and  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury  had  been 
ordered   to  institute  proceedings   against 
him  for  the  recovery   of  the  mooey  so 
(raodulently  obtained.    The  proceedings 
were  not  yet  commenced,  but  they  wonld 
be,  and  m  the  mean  time  it  would   be 
wrong  to  bring  this,  with  other  matters, 
before  a  committee  of  the  House*     The 
hon.  member  said,  it  was  at  one  tiaie  in 
contemplation  to  prosecute  this  indtvidoal 
for  perjury  in  his  conduct  in  this  busioeaa^ 
but  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  on  beinjj^ 
consulted,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,   that 
from  some  informality,  it  could  not  be 
maintained. 

Mn  Brand  consented  to  withdraw  his 
motion  for  the  present. 

Windsor  Forest.]  Mr.  Whiihread  Mid, 
that  very  serious  alarm  had  been  excited 
in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor,  by  the  report 
that  it  was  intended  to  cut  dfown  all  the 
fine  trees  in  the  forest  and  park.  This 
report  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  timber  has  been  marked  as  if  for 
felling,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
money  so  obtained  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  building  of  a  new  and  ma|;nificeot 
palace  in  Windsor  park.  He  wished  to 
be  informed,  whether  there  was  any  foun* 
dation  for  these  unpleasant  rumours  ? 

Mr.  Wharton  answered,  that  such  re- 
ports  had  also  reached  his  ears,  but  that 
he  believed  the  trees  had  only  been 
marked  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
value,  and  to  prevent  depredations  for 
fire-wood,  which  had  been  carried  on  to  a 
shocking  extent.  It  was  under  co|item« 
plation  to  take  the  wood  land  into  the 
park,  but  there  was  not  the  most  distant 
istention  of  cutting  down  any  of  the  orna- 
mental wood. 

Mr.  Wkitbrtad  begged  a  reply  to  what 
be  had  said  regarding  a  new  palace. 

Mr  Wharton  added,  that  he  had  heard 
nothing  about  building  a  new  palace,  but 
that  one  of  the  lodges  was  to  be  re« 
paired. 
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Peace.]  Mr.  IP%ti&rM<f  obserred,  that  a 
motioo  to  be  made  by  him  on  the  sabject 
of  Peace  and  the  foreif^n  relations  of  Great 
Britain,  stood  for  Tuesday  se'nnight. 
Sioce  he  gare  that  notice,  the  most  im- 
portant intelligence  had  been  received  of 
the  conclasion  of  an  Armistice,  to  continue 
in  force  until  the  20th  of  July.  Pre- 
saming  that  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
itfp  could  hare  been  taken  by  the  allies, 
i»iihoat  the  concurrence  of  sir  C.  Stewart 
and  lord  Cathcart,  and  not  wishing*  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
great  and  good  work  which  he  hoped 
wroold  soon  be  consammatedi  he  should 
for  ibe  present  waive  the  motion  of  which 
be  bad  giren  notice. 

Irisb  DisTiLtaaics.]  Sir  G.  Hill,  after  a 
few  prefatory  remarks  upon  the  import* 
soce  of  the  measure,  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  more  effectually 
preTenting  illicit  distillation  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  WellaUy  Pole,  in  a  most  emphatic 
and  strennoQs  manner,  resisted  the  rarther 
progress  of    this  Bill,  the   principle  of 
which  was  to  compel  all  the  inhabitants  of 
tbetown*landa  or  parish  to  pay  a  propor- 
tion of  any  fines  levied  upon  that  district 
for  an  illegal  still,  for  apart  or  appendage 
of  an  illegal  still,  or  for  any  liquor  the 
produce  of  an  illegal  still.     He  insisted 
that  inch  a  law  was  most  unjust  and  nn- 
necessary,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
i>y  any  people  under  the  face  of  heaven. 
Thif  Bill,  which  had  previously  existed 
for  20  yean,  was  repealed  by  him  when  he 
came  into  office,  for  the  judges  told  him 
that  jories  would  not  Bnd  verdicts  under  it, 
tnd  that  the  very  fountain  of  justice  was 
polluted  without  the  accomplishment  of  a 
•ingle  objecf .     One  of  them  had  declared 
(^d  all  seconded  the  opinion,)  that  such  a 
tneasore  might,  if  successful,  be  endured 
^  Turkey,  but  if  not  successful  it  could 
Botbe  endured  even  there.    The  law  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  were  unanimons  for  its 
^peal,  althoof^h    it    greatly  diminished 
Ib^ir  fees.     TTie  bad  effects  upon  the 
morals  of  the  people  were  incalculable ; 
It  led  to  all  kinds  of  vice,  perjury,  fraud, 
collutioD,  theft,  and  to  every  species  of 
^ckednesa,  cringe,  enormity,  iniquity,  and 
wmiaation.    The  effecU  upon  the  coon- 
*^y  *^re  equally  fatal,  since  whole  pa- 
Jishes  had  been  frequently  depopulated, 
■waote  the  natives  were  unable  to  pay 
1^  coormoQs    fines  levied    upon  them, 
'^hen  be  came  into  office,  however,  he 
'CMUad  aU  these  mistries—for  what  did 
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he  do?  He  repealed  the  Bilh  CooM 
he  do  better.  No.  He  sent  flbr  all  tha 
judges,  and  all  the  law  officers-— he  or« 
dered  them  to  attend  hfm»  and  be  told 
them  be  would  repeal  it,  at  which  informa- 
tion they  w^re  overjoyed.  Had  the  pre« 
sent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
Ireland  consulted  any  of  the  law  aatbo- 
rtties  ?  No.  Was  it  not  his  dttty  to  do 
so  ?  Yes.  Why  had  he  not  done  so  ?  Be- 
cause their  opinions  wotild  be  against  the 
revival  of  this  Bill.  He  asserted  and  re- 
asserted many  times,  and  vouched  for  the 
troth  of  the  fact,  upon  his  responsibility, 
that  all  the  judges,  all  the  law  officers, 
and  all  the  people  of  Ireland  wotild  be 
against  the  Bill  now  attempted  to  be 
carried  through  the  House.*  He  knew 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  such 
an  attempt,  and  he  warned  the  House  tff 
them.  His  experience  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived after  the  numerous  enquiries  that, 
at  his  snggestion,  and  under  his  controol 
and  management,  had  been  made  into  this 
subject.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
very  energetically  proceeded  to  shew 
how  fallacious  was  the  Report  of  the  last 
committee,  which  he  did  not  condescend 
to  attend,  but  the  echo,  which  the  loud- 
ness of  his  vociferation  occasioned  some- 
times, drowned  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hawthorn  and  Mr.  Chichester  sop- 
ported  the  Bill. 

Sir  JoAft  Ncwpcri  spoke  warmly  in  favour 
of  the  Bi  1 1.  He  said  that  1 4  out  of  32  coun- 
ties derived  their  consumption  of  spirits  from 
fllicitdisttllation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  declared  with  that  warmth  which  dis- 
tinguished his  speeches  on  this  subject,  and 
indeed  on  almost  everjr  other,  that  the  law- 
making  the  districts  liable,  was  withotit  a 
parallel.  But  the  law  which  made  the  vici- 
nage answerable  for  offences  committed  in 
it,  was  as  old  as  Alfred.  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges : '  but 
without  wishing  to  derogate  from  their  au- 
thority, he  most  say  that  his  respect  for 
them  was  confined  to  their  proper  pro- 
vince, that  of  executing  the  law  of  the 
land ;  nor  could  he  allow  them  an  addi- 
tional voice  in  the  legislature,  much  less 
could  he  think  it  decent  or  warrantable  in 
them  to  declare  any  law  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature  to  be  monstrous  and  intole- 
rable. Their  opinion,  however,  of  this 
law,  did  not  appear  till  1810,  when  they 
were  questioned  for  this  purpose  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  though  it  had  exist- 
ed ever  since  179S.  Reprobated  as  it  waa 
by  him,  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  repre- 
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■entatives  of  those  very  countiet  where  the 
illicit  distillation  was  carried  on.  H*! 
owned»  he  thought  it  monstrous  and  into- 
lerable, that. one  part  of  the  commanity 
should  pay  threefold  to  make  up  for  the 
.delinquencies  of  the  other..  *  Into  one  of 
these  districts  an  excise  officer  bad  been 
forced  to  go  in  disguise,  and  the  magis- 
trates had  refused  to  carry  the  act  into 
execution.  This  was  a  state  of  things 
which  could  pot  and  ought  not  to  continue. 
The  right  hon.  member  then  described 
the  relaxation  of  the  law  as  equally  de- 
structive to  the  morals  and  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  and  maintained,  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  the  only  adequate  re- 
medy for  the  evil  complained  of. 

Mr.  Peel  concurred  entirely  in  what  had 
Dailen  from  the  right  hon.  baronet.  It  was 
40  him'almost  a  sufficient  argument  for  its 
necessity,  to  find  that  it  was  supported  by 
almost  the  whole  of  the  representatives  of 
Ireland.  It  had  been  stated  that  all  the 
judges  disapproved  of  it.  Now,  although 
he  did  not  allow  that  there  was  any  ne- 
cessity to  consult  the  judges  upon  the 
policy  of  the  laws,  yet  he  would  state, 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
chief  justice  of  Ireland,  dated  on  the  4th 
of  June '  last,  which  declared  an  opinion 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  Bill.  He  had 
also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gregory, 
•one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue, 
who  stated  that  if  the  Bill  had  been  in 
force  but  six  months  longer,  illicit  distilla- 
tion would  have  been  put  down  in  Ireland. 
He  would  much  rather  it  should  be  pot 
down  by  the  assistance  of  the  judges  of 
the  land,  than  by  the  generals  command- 
ing districts.  He  then  stated  the  number 
of  soldiers  which  were  now  conceived  ne- 
cessary in  Ireland  to  act  against  those 
illicit  distillers.  He  conceived  that  it  was 
injurious  to  the  discipline  and  feelings  be- 
coming the  army.  It  was  also  committing 
the  soldiers  in  a  hostile  manner  against  the 
people,  which  was  a  thing  that  ought  as 
mnch  as  possible  to  be  avoided.  The  peo- 
ple should  learn  to  consider  the  soldiers  as 
the  protectors  of  the  country,  and  ought 
not  to  be  taught  to  view  them  in  the  light 
of  enemies. 

Mr.  Hawikorn  was  convinced,  that  the 
measure  now  proposed  to  be  revived,  was 
the  more  beneficial  of  the  two.  Under  the 
present  system  only  1^000  stills  had  been 
discovered  within  the  year,  in  the  county 
which  he  representrd,  and,  in  one  year, 
under  the  system  proposed  to  be  revived, 
i^^700  private  stills  had  been  discovered* 
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Sir  Henry  Montgomery  and  lord  Dessrt 
supported  the  measure.  Major  O'Hsrt 
was  tigainst  the  Bill. 

Ml.  W,  Fiitgeraid  was  happy  to  say,  in 
answer  to  the  challenge  held  out  to  him  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (W.  Pole),  not 
only  from  oral  information^  while  on  ibe 
spot,  but  also  from  informatioQ  by  leiters, 
which  he  had  since  received,  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  those  coo- 
nected  with  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  that 
nothidg  but  the  measure  now  proposed 
could  put  an  end  to  the  evils  thereby  sought 
to  be  guarded  against. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Printing    pp    Money   Bills.]      Lord 
Milton  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  more 
that  the  printing  of  the  Money  Bills  be  in 
future  made  a  standing  order  of  the  House. 
Neither  the  members  of  the  House,  nor 
the  country,  as  those  Bills  now  passed, 
had,  or  could  have,  any  information  con- 
cerning them.    If  an  inclosore  or  a  road 
Bill  were  required  to  be  printed,  it  was 
surely  fully  as  important  that  the  coun- 
try Should  be  informed  as  to  the  duties  to 
be  imposed  on  articles  of  consumption. 
His  lordship  had  received  information  as 
to  an  extraordinary  clause  which  had  been 
introduced,  and  allowed  to  pass,  in  a  Bill 
carried  into  a  law  in  the  present  session, 
by  which  it  was  provided,  that  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  his  Majesty,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  while  parliament 
should  not  be  sitting,  to  suspend  the  pay- 
ment of  any  of  the  duties  specified  in 
that  Act,  for  a  time  to  be  specified.     Was 
there  anv  man,  he  asked,  who  knew  of 
such  a  clause  being  in  this  Bill  ?    He  con- 
tended it  went  to  the  very  subversion  o( 
the  constitution,  it  being  impossible  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  clause  in  the  Bill 
conid  be  known,  it  not  being  printed. 
This  clause  alone,  his  lordship  contended, 
afforded  a  ground  for  the  present  motion. 
He  could  not  help  also  adverting  to  the 
late  period  of  the  session  when  such  Bills 
were  brought  in.    If  it  was  fit  that  the 
public  should  know  in  what  articles  they 
were  to  be  taxed,  then  ought  the  present 
motion  to  be  granted ;    if  it  was  not  fit 
that  they  should   be  so   informed,  then 
ought  the  motion  to  be  negatived.     He 
concluded  by  mo? ing,  That  all  Bills  grant- 
ing supplies  to  the  crown  shall  be  print- 
ed ;  and  that  copies  of  the  same  should  be 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  members  of  the 
House,  previous  lo  the  second  reading  of 
theBiUa. 
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The  ChmteMar  of  tke  Sxchtqtur  raid, 
that  tuc  Bills  were  generally  a  repetition 
ef  former  Acle«  and  if  the  noble  lord's  mo- 
tion irere  to  be  acceded  to^  it  w6uld  be 
aecetaary  every  year  to  print  the  Land  and 
Malt  Tax  BilU,  and  ie?eral  others,  full  of 
long  moster  rolls  of  namei,  which  had 
never  been  printed  since  the  Revolation. 
According  to  the  noble  lord's  motion,  the 
Bills  oo^bt  to  be  printed  before  going  into 
a  committee,  and  consequently  before  the 
Uanks  were  filled  up.  Tlie  clause  in  qoes- 
bon  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
t committee  of  the  House;  and  there  was 
a  iimilar  clanae  in  the  Act  48  Geo.  S,  cap. 

Sir  Jl  Ntwftori  said  sucb  a  clause  could 
only  be  justified  in  case  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Bmrkam  said,  that  such  clauses  could 
ooly  gire  rise  to  injurious  speculations. 

Mr«  HmsHssoii  opposed  the  ^motion. 

Lord  MiUan  said  he  would  take  a  future 
opportunity  of  drawing  up  his  motion  in  a 
way  better  calculated  to  attain  the  object 
of  it,  and  would,  therefore,  withdraw  it 
for  the  present. 

Ecclesiastical  Couars'   Bill.]     Sir 
W,  Soon  bronght  up  the  report  of  the  Bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  Ecclesiastical 
coorts.    On  his  motion  that  it  be  taken ' 
into  consideration, 

Mr.  Western  said,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  Bill  did  not  accomplish  the  object 
which  it  was  understood  the  right  hon. 
sod  learned  gentleman  had  in  riew.    The 
metsure,  it  was  well  known,  originated  in 
the  motion  made  by  a  noble  lord  (Folke- 
•tone)  last  year,  who  then  brought  forward 
s  Qomber  of  grievances,  to  which  the  sub- 
jects of  this    country  were  liable   from 
the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned   ^^ntleman 
then  undertook  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  re- 
lieving the  subjects  of  those  grievances 
•tsied  80  forcibly  by  the  noble  lord.     His 
ttteotion  was  drawn  to  this  subject  from  a 
^^i  the  circumstances  of  which  were 
pecoHarly  fitted  to  shew  the  House  the 
trhitrary  nature  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  coorts,  and  how  inconsistent  they 
^ere  with  the  principles  of  the  common 
Uw  of  England.     There  was  no  man  in 
^country  who  could  be  exempt  from 
^«  arbitrary  authority  of  these  arbitrary 
coorti.    The  case  was  defamatory;   the 
cvcomstances  of  it  were  brief.    The  as- 
^gose  of  a  bankrupt,  who  was  one  of  bis 
priocipal  creditors,  found  it  necessary  to 
*<^iQe  bto  the  a&iry  of  the  bankrupt, 
(VOL  XXVI.) 


and,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  he 
found  large  sums  of  money  posted  up,  to 
be  paid  to  a  person  whose  initials  only 
were  entered  in  the  ledger.  The  sums 
were  so  large  as  to  amount  to  about  2-3ds 
of  the  bankrupt's  whole  effects.  It  was 
found  that  the  initials  represented  a  lady 
with  whom  the  bankrupt  had  been  con- 
nected; and  at  a  meeting  when  the  bank- 
rupt and  a  friend  of  his  were  present,  a 
resolution  was  come  to,  that  this  lady  waa 
not  a  proper  creditor,  and  a  denomination 
was  applied  to  her  by  one  of  the  assignees, 
which  subjected  individuals  to  a  prosecu« 
tion  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  An  action 
was  brought  before  the  commissary  court 
of  Surrey,  which  ended  in  the  defendant 
being  acquitted,  and  the  prosecutor  being 
subjected  to  cosISk  But  on  the  same  evi>* 
dence  the  defendant  was  again  prosecuted 
before  the  court  of  Arches,  and  on  the  same 
evidence  the  bankrupt  and  his  friend  foimd 
guilty.  He  was  condemned  to  do  pe- 
nance; that  is,  to  go  into  church^-into 
the  sanctuary  of  his  God,  and  there  de- 
clare himself  guilty  of  an  offence  of  which 
he  knew  he  was  not  guilty,  and  of  which 
he  had  been  declared  innocent  by  another 
court.-  Such  a  power  ought  not  to  be 
vested  in  any  court.  The  matter  did  not 
rest  here.  Next  came  a  dispensation  from 
performance  by  pnrchase,  for  which  he 
had  to  pay  951.  He  was  confident  that  in 
almost  all  cases  these  actions  of  defama* 
tion  were  brought  from  malicious  motives 
alone.  The  Bill  provided  no  remedy 
against  a  recurrepce  of  similar  cases  of 
oppression  to  what  had  been  stated.  It 
did  not  take  away  the  consequences  of  a^ 
sentence  of  excommunication.  No  court 
ought  to  have  a  power  to  enforce  such  a 
penance  as  that  he  had  been  describingk 
The  ecclesiastical  court  ought  to  have  the 
power  which  other  courts  possessed  of  en- 
forcing their  sentences,  but  these  sen* 
tences  should  be  more  accordant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution. 

Sir  W.  Scoii  said,  it  was  hard  on  the 
ecclestastical  courts  to  be  condemned  on 
€sr  par/«  evidence.  If  parties  did  not  ap- 
pear and  suffered  judgment  to  go  against 
them,  the  courts  of  justice  were  not  an- 
swerable. With  respect  to  defamation, 
all  the  penance  consisted  in  going  into  the 
yestry,  and  in  presence  of  the  minister  and 
a  few  friends,  express  sorrow  for  the  of- 
fence. Would  the  hon.  gentleman  wish, 
then,  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  his  sister, 
should  be  insulted  with  impunity  by  eyerw 
blackguard  who  chose  to  load  them  wim 

(2Z) 
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opprobrloDs  epithets.  With  respect  to  the 
case  before  the  dean  of  Arches,  was  it  ne« 
cessary,  even  supposing  the  thing  to  be 
trae,  that  opprobrious  teroifi  shoo  Id  be  ap- 
plied to  any  indiTidual,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  civil  transactions,  persons  should 
be  aspersed,  as  happened  in  the  case  in 
cjuestion }  No  man  could  wish  such  of- 
fences to  pass  with  impunfty. 

Sir  •/.  Nichoil  said,  in  the  case  alluded  to, 
a  ladyhsd  been  called  a  common  whore 
and  a  struinpet  at  more  than  one  meeting, 
and  she  was  proved  by  witnesses  to  be  of 
good  character. 

Sir  S.  RomiUy  thought  very  considerable 
improvement  necessary,  or  rather  loudly 
called  for,  in  the  present  state  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical  law.  The  kw  was,  in  fact, 
such  that  the  judge,  however  correct  his 
intentions,  must  pronounce  an  exception* 
able  decision  ;  for  if  any  man  should  ven* 
ture  to  describe  a  woman  as  she  deserved, 
and  as  it  n&tght  become  necessary  too  (for 
Instance  in  a  case  of  bankruptcy;where  the 
prodigality  of  an  improper  woman  might 
be  the  cause  of  that  bankruptcy)  the  per- 
son so  describing  her  would  be  liable  to 
the  visitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  for 
defamation,  and  it  would  avail  nothing  to 
the  accused  to  prove,  or  be  able  to  prove, 
the  justice  of  the  accusation.  In  fact,  the 
justification  of  the  judge  in  these  cases 
consisted  in  the  condemnation  of  the  law ; 
but  the  inquiry  in  such  cases  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  seiit  to  a  jur3s  as  was  the 
practice  in  certain  cases  in  the  coart  of 
Chancery  ;  or  rather  he  should  think  it  a 
great  improvement  to  take  away  altoge- 
ther the  jurisdiction  of  spiritual  courts  ip 
cases  of  defamation.  Indeed,  the  expence 
aitendiiig  the  progress  of  such  cases  in 
these  courts  was  such  as  to  justify  this 
proposition.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman coticludtd  with  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  move,  upon  bringing  op  the 
Report,  that  certain  qualifications  should 
be  granted  to  judges  in  the  Consistory 
coon,  nith  regard  to  the  power  of  refer- 
ring facts  to  the  investigation  of  a  jury, 
and  also  that  the  time  for  bringing  actions 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  should  be  li- 
mited. 

Mr.  IT.  Smith  dwelt  upon  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  confined  eleren 
years  at  Nottmghara,  because  she  refused 
to  admit  that  she  was  not  a  married  wo- 
man, which  case  he  had,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, mentioned  in  that  House.  Bat  the 
radical  fault  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  was, 
that  the  accused  mast  sabmil  to  iodefiaite 


punishment,  or  confess  gatit»  'whether  the 
statement  to  which  the  accusation  applied 
were  true  or  false.  Thus  a  court,  profes- 
sedly religious,  was  professedly  iBdiflertnl 
to  truth,  and  often  demanded  the  declara- 
tion of  a  falsehood,  as  the.  only  moans  of 
escaping  from  punishment. 

Mr.  Siephen  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  confessed 
that,  in  his  judgment,  in  all  charges  of 
defamation  it  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce evidence  as  to  the  tristli  of  soch 
charges,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to 
grant  impunity  to  the  use  of  certain,  tcrois 
of  abuse  against  women,  whether  deserved 
or  not. 

The  House  then  resolved  itoelf  into  a 
committee,  when 

'  Sir  5.  Romiiiy  proposed  two  new  clauses, 
one-  enacting  that  no  person  shoold  be 
apppointed  a  judge  of  any  consistorial 
court,  who  bad  not  practised  aa  an  advo- 
cate in  the  court  of  Arches,  or  who,  if  a 
barrtster,  had  not  practised  three  years  in 
the  courts  of  Westminsier-hall  ;  and  the 
other,  thai  after  passing  the  said  Bill  no 
action  for  tythes  should  be  brought,  nor 
anysuit  instituted  in  any  civil  coort  anless 
brought  within  six  years  after  aoch  tythes 
should  have  become  doe.«*Both  clauses 
were  agreed  t«^  the  Repon  broagbt  op, 
and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  to>morrow« 

RfiPoaT  ON  TAB  Acts  asspacTiifc  Co- 
praiGBT.]  Mr.  Davies  Giddy  presented 
the  following 

REPORT. 

The  CoiiMiTTBB  appointed  to  examine 
several  Acts  passed  in  the  8th  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  in  the  I5th  and  41st 
years  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  the 
encouragement  of  Learning,  by  vest- 
ing the  Copies  of  printed  Books  in 
the  Authors  or  Purchasers  of  such 
Copies,  and  for  other-purposes  there- 
in mentioned ;  and  to  report,  whe- 
ther any  and  what  Alterations  are 
requisite  to  be  made  therein,  toge- 
ther with  their  Observations  thereo4» 
to  the  House  ;-T* 

*  '<  Have,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House,  proceeded  to  consider  the  said 
Acu;  and  have  received  variooa  state- 
ments, and  examined  several  persons  con* 
peeled  with  the  printing,  the  peblishingt 
or  wfth  the  sale  of  books ;  and  after  muck 
attention  bestowed  on  the  aobjec^  tbef 
beg  leave  to  observe^--* 
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•*  Tkat  alclMMgh   greal  changes  hm% 
taken  pinoe  in  the  literary  syttemi  of  this 
ceontry,  siaee  the  fiiH  of  the  laws  referred 
to  them  was  enacted,  on  which  the  oihecs 
depend;  yet  they  conceive  that  the  sab- 
itance  of  ihoae  lawB  it  proper  to  be  re- 
tained ;   and  in  particolar  that,  contioaing 
the  deltrery  of  all  new  workt,  and  in  cer« 
tain  caaes  of  tobte^oent  editions,  to  the 
librariea  oove  entitled  toreceire  them,  will 
tend  to  tlie  advancenient  of  learning,  and 
10  the  diifoioa  of  knowledge,  without  tm* 
pocing  any  cooeiderable  oorden  on  the 
•uthors,  printers,  or  publishers  of  saeh 
works.     Boi  tliat  it  will  be  expedient  to 
modify  aome  of  the  existing  proTisions,— » 
Ai  to  the  qoality  of  the  paper,  which  may 
Isirly  be  red  need  froai  the  finest  sort  and 
brgeet  sine,  to  that  used  in  the  greater 
ptrt  of  an  edition  ; — by  sobstitoting  a  de- 
livery on  demand,  after  doe  and  proper 
notice  has  been  given  of  the  pnblication, 
tsadistribaiaon  in  the  first  instance :— and 
by  sffin^ing  an  alternative  with  respect  to 
<Bbte<|nent  editions  in  certain  cases. 

**  Yoiir  Conaaittee  wovld  however  sng- 
fest  one  exeejplion  to  these  roles,  in  favor 
of  the  British  Mnseom;  this  national 
eitablishasent,  aagmenting  every  day  in 
vtility  aad  importance,  ooght,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  year  Committee,  to  be  famished 
with  every  pnblication  that  issoes  from 
the  press,  in  iu  most  splendid  form. 

"  Having  presumed  to  advise  certain  re-^ 
gQlstions  with  the  view  of  lightening  as 
nsch  as  possible  the  pressure,  whateyer 
msy  be  its  aokoont,  on  all  those  connected 
witb  the  publication  of  books,  your  Com- 
■rittee  would  be  wanting  in  the  discharge 
of  their  doty,  were  they  not  to  recommend 
t  itrict  enforcement  of  such  obliffations, 
•i  for  usefol  purposes  remains  to  be  dis- 
charged :  by  annexing  snitabie  penalties 
to  the  neglect  of  performing  them ;  and 
perhaps  in  seme  cases  by  adding  the  for- 
feitare  of  copyright. 

"  The  attention  of  your  Committee  has 

iMuaUy  been  directed  to  the  late  decision 

10  the  court  of  King'a-bench,  ascertaining 

the  tree  interpretation  of  the  statute  of 

Sp^c*  Anne ;   and  they  find,  that,  pre- 

^*<wly  lo  that  decisloo,  an  universal  mis- 

Wtehension  einsted  as  te  the  real  state  of 

toe  law ;  and  that  works  were  undertaken, 

^  contiacu  made  on  the  foith  of  long 

^blisked  usage.    Your  Committee  are 

>"H]r  aware,-that  in  expounding  the  law, 

^  tttention  can  be  paid  by  courts  of 

jwtice  to  the  hardships  that  may  inciden* 

^y  he^nodoaad ;  but 4t  will  deserve  the 


serious  deliberation  of  parliament,  wbethe 
all  retrospective  efiect  should  not  be  taken 
away  from  a  construction^  which  might  be 
thought  to  bear  hardly  on  those  who  have 
acted  on  a  different  understanding  of  the 
law. 

*'  Lastly ;  your  Committee  have  taken 
into  their  consideration,  the  subject  of 
Copy  Right ;  which  extends  at  present  jtQ 
fourteen  years  certain,  and  then  to  % 
second  period  of  equal  duration,  provided 
the  author  happens  to  survive  the  first» 
They  are  inclined  to  think,  that  no  ade* 
quate  reason  can  be  .given  for  this  conp> 
tingent.  reversion,  and  that  a  fixed  term 
should  be  assigned  beyond  the  existing 
period  of  fourteen  years." 

Ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Friday,  June  18. 

East  India  Company's  Afpaiss.]  The 
Earl  of  Uuekitighamslure  stated  that  the  Re- 
solutions received  from  the  Commons 
being  now  on  thoi  table,  it  was  his  intea- 
tion  to  move  on  Monday  for  the  Houie 
to  go  into  a  committee  upon  them  on  that 
day. 

The  Sari  of  LauderdaU  deprecated  pro- 
ceeding upon  this' most  important  ques- 
tion, without  the  requisite  information  be- 
ing before  the  House.  He  had  moved  for 
papers  several  days  ago,  the  production  of 
which  was  essential  to  the  right  conside- 
ration of  the  question,  because  their  ob- 
ject was  te  show  how  far  it  was  practicable 
for  the  East  India  Company  to  go  on  by 
means  of  the  remittances  from  India  with- 
out applying  to  pbrliament  for  aid.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  a  delay  of  a  few  days 
would  be  allowed. 

The  Earl  of  Buchmghtmihirc  admitted 
that  the  papers  moved  for  by  the  noble 
earl  were  of  importance,  but  it  was  es- 
sential that  np  time  should  be  lou  in  go- 
ing into  the  consideration  of  this  question. 
He  had  heard  nothing  of  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Company  to  apply  to  par- 
liament for  aid. 

Earl  Grey  urged  the  impropriety  of  go* 
ing  into  the  discussion  of  this  queation  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  senion»  without 
the  requisite  information  before  them,  and , 
without  the  possibility  of  giving  it  that 
due  consideration  which  its  great  im« 
portance  demanded*  Was  this  the  manner 
in  which  i^  question  of  such  vast  impor* 
tance,  involving  the  commescial  interesta 
of  the  country,  the  weUan  of  our  peases* 
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fiont  in  India,  and  the  happiness  of  sixty 
millions  of  subjects  attached  to  the  British 
empire,  ought  to  be  treated?  Were  his 
noble  friend,  instead  of  asking  the  delay 
of  a  few  days,  to  desire  the  postponement 
of  the  question  altogether  till  next  session, 
iuch  a  motion  should  have  his  decided 
support,  conceiving  thai  it  could  not  at 
this  period  of  the  year  meet  with  adequate 
deliberation  or  doe  consideration. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  maintained  that 
lhe4nterestsof  the  country,  and  the  wel* 
fare  of  our  possessions  in  India,  demanded 
that  there  should  be  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible in  comine  to  a  decision  upon  this 
question.  Had  it  been  altogether  a  new 
question,  there  might  have  been  some 
ground  for  urging  delay^  but  the  fact 
was,  that  it  had  already,  for  a  considerable 
period,  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  The  Resolutions  (not  now 
j^iered  in  any  material  point)  bad  been 
communicated  to  the  House,  they  had 
undergone  much  discussion,  and  a  com- 
mittee had  sat  for  a  considerable  period, 
examining  evidence  upon  the  subject. 
There  was,  therefore,  he  contended,  no 
reason  that  the  question  should  be  any 
longer  delayed. 

Lord  Qrenviile  was  unwilling  to  prolong 
a  conversation  that  might  interrupt  the 
important  business  fixed  for  that  evening; 
but  it  having  been  thus  announced  by  mi* 
Histers,  that  it  was  their  design  to  press 
through  both  Houses  a  Bill  for  establishing 
a  system  of  commerce  and  government  for 
India,  he  could  not  help  noticing  that  in- 
tention. He  had  of  late  years  seen  and 
lamented  many  gross  violations  of  public 
decency  in  the  conduct  of  ministers  to- 
wards parliament :  but  if  parliament  were 
prepared,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
ministers,  thus  to  hurry  through  a  mea* 
•ure  of  such  vast  importance,  they  would 
fix  an  eternal  stigma  upon  their  character 
in  the  eyes  of  all  nations.  Was  there  one 
man  in  the  House  who  could  honestly  say, 
that  a  Bill  so  important  as  this,  brought  m 
jn  July,  could  receive  that  attention  which 
was  due  to  it  ?  Not  one  of  bis  Majesty's 
ministers  bad  hitherto  condescended  to 
explain  his  views  of  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings.  Was  it  to  be  endured,  that 
in  the  month  of  July  a  Bill  was,  for  the 
first  time,  to  enter  their  lordships'  Houee, 
which  fixed  a  system  of  government  for 
sixty  millions  of  people?  If  this  were  to- 
lerated, then  it  must  be  said  that  no  other 
function  remained  to  their  lordships'  House, 
but  ihat  of  liuiMly  regiateriog  the  mem* 
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aores  of  government.  Whsit  he  mainly 
complained  of  was,  that  the  atntbora  of  this 
measure  unnecessarily  procrawiinated  its 
discussion.  He  would  not,  however,  make 
himself  a  party  to  that  mockerv  of  public 
duty  which  it  wdts  now  proposed  to  exhibits 
He  had  deeply  studied  the  qneation  in  all  iti 
bearings,  convinced  that  it  was  ene  inU^ 
mately  connected  with  the  interesu  of  thii 
country,  and  in  which  the  happiness  of  i 
greater  portion  of  his  fellow-creatarcs  wai 
concerned,  than  in  any  to  which  he  could 
direct  his  attention.  Had  he  seen  a  dis- 
position in  ministers  to  discuss  it  gravely 
and  deliberately,  he  should  haTe  Irat  all 
the  attention  and  auistance  which  he 
could  supply,  without  any  vievr  whatever 
to  considerations  of  domestic  psurty  or  p<^ 
litics ;  but  he  knew  well  at  this  period  o{ 
the  session  there  could  be  no  auleqoate 
investigation  ;  and  he  would  not  lend 
himself  to  the  hypocritical  and  base  pre- 
tence of  discussion  when  pone  coold  taks 
place. 

The  Earl  of  fisdbtt^AsaMlbm  professed 
his  astonishment  at  the  language  of  the 
noble  lord.    He  had  instnuated»  that  the 
examination  which  the  subject  had  onder- 
gone  was  hypocritical  and  base*     Those 
of  the  noble  lords  who  had  attended  to  it 
in  the  committee,  were  incapable  of  such 
conduct,  and  deserved  no  such  epithet. 
But  why  did  the  noble  lord,  who  was  so 
ready  to  charge  others,  neglect  bis  own 
duty    by  not  attending  that  Committee? 
The  noble  lord  might  think  as  highly  o< 
himself  as  he  pleased;  but  those  of  their 
lordships  who  had  attended  to  this  ques* 
tion,  were  as  incapable  as  himself  of  the 
base  dereliction  of  duty  which  be  bad  de* 
scribed.     In  the  year   1793,  when  tbs 
charter  was  renewed,  the  noble  lord  had 
the  manaeementof  it  in  that  House:  there 
was  very  little  difierence  as  to  the  season 
at  which  it  vras  introduced,  and  there  was 
then  neither  a  committee  appointed,  nor  a 
resolution  proposed  :   and  now,  after  20 
years'  experience  since  that  period,  and 
the  information  accumulated  this  session, 
it  was  too  much  for  the  noble  lord  to  talk 
of  the  disgrace  which  would  be  entailed 
on  parliament  by  proceeding  fiirther  this 
session.    Much  as  he  respected  the  nobis 
lord,  he  respected  the  authority  of  the 
House  still  more,  and  if  he  should  have  the 
good  forUme  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
their  approbation,  he  should  not  much  rs* 
pine  at  any  different  sentiments  which  the 
noble  lord  might  entertain. 

The  Earl  of  XocArdsb  was  anxious  ts 
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know  wbdtber  it  wu  really  the  intention  of 
mioisters  to  prett  tbit  subject  on  Monday^ 
before  the  pftperi  wbich  he  had  moved  for 
were  laid  upon  the  table  ? 

Tbe  House  being  about  to  pvoceed  to 
sUier  busioeas* 

Lsrd  OrtKoUk  aik^d*  whether  it  was  to 
be  endured  that  the  King's  ministers 
ibould  refnso  an  answer  to  sach  a  qaestion  ? 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  if  it  was  in- 
tended, nnder  the  circumstances  he  had 
itsted,  to  press  the  discussion  on  Monday, 
be  should  certainly  move  its  postpone- 
ment. He  now  moved,  that  the  papers 
■oved  for  should  be  presented  forthwith. 
The  Earl  of  BucloMghaimhirt  urged  the 
importance  of  proceeding  without  delay  to 
Ibe  discussion  of  the  qaestion.  As  to  the 
pipers,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  they 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  on  Monday, 
but  ihey  coold,  at  all  events,  make  some 
prmcss  in  the  Resolutions. 

ne  Earl  of  Ltmderdak  said,  the  papers 
be  bsd  moved  for  were  connected  with  the 
Tcry  first  Beaolation,  because  they  referred 
to  the  point»  whether  the  East  India  Com- 
pany could  goon  without  applying  to  par- 
liament for  aid,  and  if  the  idturns  should 
beiuchashe  suspected,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  argue  against  granting  a  monopoly 
of  the  China  trade,  and  the  rights  in  India 
to  the  Company  for  20  year^  upon  the 
gnmnd  that  the  Company  could  not  exist 
witboQt  coming  to  parliament  every  year 
for  sid,  but  without  these  papers  he  could 
not  make  up  bis  mind  upon  the  subject. 
Tbe  Papers  were  ordered  to  be  presented 
ibcthwith. 

AsinicAii  Wak.*]  Earl  Orvy  asked,  who- 
tber  toy  official  intelligence  had  been  re* 
ceiTsd  relative  to  the  recent  misfortune 
vnttined  bv  our  arms  in  Upper  Canada  ? 

£srl  BMurtt  said  he  had  received  no 
<>ffictsl  intelligence  relative  to  this  event, 
i^r  bad  he  anv  other  information  upon  the 
"^^jcctthan  mm  the  documento  before 
tbe  public,  published  by  the  American 
S^?emaent< 

£>^l  Gngr  adverted  to  what  he  had  said 
vpoQ  a  former  occasion  respecting  the  neg- 
lect e(  ministers,  in  not  providing  ade- 
S^ely  for  the  exigencies  of  the  American 
^'^i  and  particularly  in  not  taking  care 
Ij^caaere  asoperiority  of  naval  force  upon 
^  Itkcs.  What  had  now  happened 
provtd  the  truth  of  what  he  had  then 
*^^*  U  it  appeared,  that  owing  to  the 
i^glect  of  mmisters  the  Americans  had  a 
>Qperior  aaval  force  upon  the  lakes*    It 
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was  his  intention,  therefore,  to  move  for 
the  instructions  given  to  sir  James  Yeo  on 
his  leaving  this  country  to  proceed  to  the 
lakes  to  establish  a  naval  force  there. 

Earl  Baihum  said  he  bad  no  reason  to 
belie?e  that  the  Americans  had  a  superior 
naval  force  upon  the  lakes.  With  respect 
to  sir  James  Yeo,  sir  George  Prevost  had 
stated  an  additional  number  of  sailors  to 
be  requisite  to  man  the  naval  establish- 
ment upon  the  lakies,  and  sir  James  Yeo 
and  the  seamen  were  immediately  sent« 
They  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  before  the  ice  would  allow  of  a 
passage,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  on  the 
S5th  of  April,  as  soon  as  it  was  open. 

Earl  Grty  contended,  that  what  the 
noble  earl  had  stated,  decidedly  proved 
the  neglect  of  ministers.  It  was  thus  de- 
laying until  they  heard  from  sir  George 
Prevost,  to  send  a  force  to  the  lakes, 
where  they  must  have  previously  known 
that  a  naval  superiority  on  our  part  was 
absolutely  necessary,  that  formed  his 
charge  against  them.  It  was  a  poor  re- 
turn for  the  loyalty  and  leal  evinced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  to  subject  them 
to  invasion  merely  from  the  want  of  that 
naval  superiority  which  the  foresight  of 
ministers  ought  to  have  provided.  The 
noble  earl  hs^  denied  that  the  Americana 
had  a  naval  superiority  upon  the  lakes ; 
but  accordinff  to  the  accoonia  which  he 
(earl  Grey)  had  received,  they  had  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  our  vessels  at  York, 
and  were  proceeding  to  Kingston  to  de- 
stroy the  remainder. 

Earl  Baikum  denied  that  there  was  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Americans  had 
a  naval  superiority  upon  the  lakes.  It  ap* 
peered  by  the  official  dispatch  of  their  own 
commaouer,  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
destroy  anv  vessels  except  one,  because 
they  nad  been  previously  removed  from 
York. 

The  Marquis  of  Budem^Um  trusted  that 
the  attention  of  the  House  would  be  called 
to  this  subject,  and  that  information  would 
be  required  of  the  meuures  adopted  by 
ministers  for  tbe  debnce  of  Canada. 

The  Earl  of  Daml^  said,  that^ministeta 
ought  to  have  foreseen  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing amaritime  force  on  the  lakes  as  well  u  on 
the  ocean*  It  was  his  design  to  have  called 
the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  general 
mal-ad  ministration  of  our  naval  afiairs  in  tbe 
course  of  the  present  session,  and  to  have 
moved  for  certain  documents  on  which  he 
might  have  grounded  some  specific  propo- 
sition ;  tba  late  period,  however^  which 
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the  seuioii  bad  reached  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  accoroplishin'g  bit  purpote* 
induced  him  for  the  present  to  abandon  it; 
but  he  hoped  lo  bring  the  flobject  forward 
eariy  in  the  next  aession,  unieis  indeed  hii 
Boble  friend  who  wai  so  much  more  com* 
petentto  thela»k,  should  take  it  out  of  bis 
bands,  if  af&irs  should  remain  in  the  saoM 
unfortunate  situation  as  at  present. 

Trkatt  with  bwBDBN.]  Earl  Gtftf  oh* 
seryed»  that  the  substance  of  the  engage- 
ment  between  Russia  and  Swed<*n,  which 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  was  not  that 
docoment  which  the  House  had  a  right  to 
look  (or.  The  treaty  between  Rusnia  and 
Sw<eden  having  been  communicated  to  this 
government,  be  saw  no  reason  why  the 
terms  of  the  articles  to  which  our  treaty 
with  Sweden  referred,  should  not  have 
been  laid  before  the  House,  nor  could  he 
consent  that  foreign  governmeiits  should 
be  taught  that  parliament  would  not  call 
for  engagements  to  which  the  British  go* 
vernment  acceded,  it  being  so  well  known 
that  the  forms  and  practice  of  our  consti* 
totion  required  treaties  in  which  subsi- 
diary engagemenu  were  entered  into  •  to 
be  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  parliament. 
He  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  minis- 
ters would  intentionally  mislead  the  Hoos^, 
but  persons  might  differ  in  opinion  upon 
the  meaning  of  terms  which  were  actually 
before  them,  and  the  same  idea  might  not 
be  conveyed  in  what  was  called  the  sub* 
atance  of  the  •engagement  which  would 
arise  from  the  actual  terms  of  the  articles. 
He  would  notj  howeveri  insist,  in  this  in- 
stance, upon  moving  for  the  terms  of  the 
engagement,  as  miniftters,  by  producing 
ila  substance,  had  rendered  their  treaty 
ytterly  indefensible.  They  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  made  thetf ,  case  worse,  and 
therefore  be  would  uke  it  upon  their  own 
shewing.  With  respect  to  the  correspon- 
dence between  this  country  and  Denmark, 
iie  Mt  it  of  great  importance  to  the  due 
consideration  of  this  treaty,  that  it  should 
be  prodnced. 

Supposing  that  the  cause  of  war  be- 
twieen  Great  Britain  and  Iknmark  were 
originally  jost,  if  the  latter  should  make 
a  proposal  for  peace,  it  formed  a  new  era, 
awd  if  the  proposal  were  rejected,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  ministers  to  shew  that 
what  this  country  had  a  right  to  demand 
had  not  beenoflinred  by  hvt  antagonist. 
It  was  the  practice  of  most  nations,  but 
■Mi«  particularly  of'  this,  when  a  oego- 
ciatioB  (or  m  cessation  of  war  hid  been 
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broken  off,  that  the  causes  of  the  roptart 
should  be  -  poblicly  and  diattuctly  suted. 
In  Great  Britain,  indeed,  the  document^ 
together  with  the  official  declaratioa, 
were  invariably  commonicmted  to  parlia- 
ment ;  that  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of 
the  world,  her  conduct  might  appear  jus* 
tifiable.  How  much  more- necessary  was 
it  then  in  the  present  instance,  where  hos- 
tilities were  not  only  contiisaed  afurr  an 
ofier  of  peace,  but  a  treaty  had  heea 
entered  into  with  another  power  for  the 
spoliation  of  the- dominions  of  Denmark. 
It  was  doubly  necessary,  that  it  should 
now  be  proved  that  Denmark  had  refused 
that  jtiMice  which  Great  Britaio  had  a 
right  to  demand.  Ministers  must  state 
their  reasons  for  rejecting  the  propositio» 
made  to  them,  because  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  assert  that  the  treaty  with  Sweden  wss 
signed  before  any  offer  had  been  made  by 
Denmark.  The  motion  with  which  he 
should  conclude,  would  require  all  doco- 
menu  that  had  passed  between  the  two 
governments  within  the  last  year,  for  the 
sake  of  having  every  part  of  the  traosac* 
tioa  under  the  view  of  the  House.  The 
foct  was,  tbat  the  treaty  was  not  signed 
till  the  Sd  of  March,  and  the  porta  of  Den- 
mark bad  been  closed  *  against  tbe  priva- 
teers of  France,  and  every  facility  was 
given  to  our  commerce  as  B^rly  as  tbe 
10th  or  12th  February.  Soon  amrwards 
an  official  agent  arrived  from  Copenhagee, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  count  Bera- 
storf,  the  accredited  minister.  Thus  it 
appeared,  that  k>ng  before  the  treaty  wu 
concluded  Denmark  had  not  only  pro- 
posed pacific  arrangements,  hot  had  done 
certain  incontrovertible  overt  ecu  to 
prove  incontcstlUy  her  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  this  country.  Let  the  fact 
be  as  it  might,  the  House  had  a  right  to 
have  it  completely  asoertaioed,  before  it 
gave  itt  sanction  to  any  treaty,  the  object 
of  whieb  was  to  invade  the  territories  of 
a  power  which  had  so  recently  shewn  s 
disposition  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  to 
join  the  allies  against  the  common  enemy* 
His  tordship  was  at  a  leas  lo  anticipate 
any  sabstantial  objection  to  his  aBon<»» 
because,  in  his  opinion,  acquieseeBce  in  it 
could  prodnce  no  ityory,  and  might  be  of 
most  material  benefit.  It  could  nst  ii^v^ 
Denmark  with  respect  to  France,  becaeoei 
if  our  cause  were  just,  she  was  ear  soeniy  • 
if  indeed  she  made  a  (air  and  honest  ofir 
of  co-operation,  what  became  of  the  jsi^ 
tice  of  the  cause  of  Great  Britaio  in  coi^ 
4intting  4o  wage  irar  againil  her  ^  Stoh^ 
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prored  iImI  the  wis  tineere  in  bar  propo* 
ail«,  bj  sbedding  ber  blood  against  France, 
and  by  occopying  Uaanbargh  witb  ber 
tnopi. 

Bot  it  was  possible  tbat  tbis  treaty  be* 

twceo  Great  Briuin  and  Sweden,  a  treaty 

•f  robbery  and  spoliation,  was  to  be  com* 

pentated  to  Denmark  by  tbe  cession  of 

oiber  territories  in  lieu  of  those  sbe  lost. 

b  tbat  case,  woold  the  exposition  now 

Rqaired  be  detrimental  ?    Tbe  fact  was, 

Ibst  it  there  was  any  reason  for  conceal- 

aieni,  it  was,  becaose  disclosure  woold 

•bow  that  a  robbery  was  to  have  been 

commitisd  on  one  power,  which  was  to 

be  compensated  for  by  a  farther  robbery 

of  others.     Tbe  ooontries  which  were  to 

bte  suffered  tbe  projected  spoliation  had 

perhaps  been    designated.    Perhaps  the 

Banie  Towns  were  to  have  been  the  prey  ? 

Was  the  independence  which  they  had 

tt  glorioaaly  attempted  to  establish,  to  be 

iicnficcd  to  tbe  secret  article  of  a  treaty, 

»d  were  they  to  be  made  the  miserable 

^pendeott  of   a  miserable  dependent? 

(Here  a  negative  was  given  in  a  low  tone 

sf  voice,  by  some  peer  on  tbe  ministerial 

Mie  of  the  Hooae.]     He  was  glad  to  hear 

tbat  waa  not  the  case ;  he  was  glad  to 

bear  that  people  who  had  tuken  op  arma 

with  Ml  mucb  spirit  aud  vigour  to  rescue 

tb«ir  coautry  from  a  foe,  wtrre  not  to  find 

tbat  tbey  had  porcbased  with  their  blood 

osly  ibe  priviJrge  of  being  sacrificed  by 

treschNwta  friends.     If  the  Hanse  Towns 

^trfv  not  to  be  tbe  compensation^  of  what 

art*  it  to  consist  ?  All  the  countries  in  the 

^iaity  of  tbe  Danish  dominions  might  be 

•aier  no  onreasonable  apprehensions  that 

^y  were  to  be  the  victims,  but  tbe  pro- 

^sctioa  of  the  dtDcuments  now  required 

*^bl  allay  the  apprehensions  of  many, 

^gh  it  woold  place  beyond  a  donbt  tbe 

fcts  of  the  devoted  cooiiiry  that  was  to 

^  the  eqntvalent.    Was  Denmark  to 

f^^\^t  Bremen,  or  a  portion  of  the  terri* 

^nea  betweeitf  tbe  Elbe  and  the  Weser? 

^u  ahe  to  have  transferred  to  her  a  per* 

^  of  the  late  dominions  of  tbe  King  ? 

win  the  to  obtain  a  part  of  the  dnchy  of 

Mecklenbvrg  f  His.  lordship  insisted  that 

^^nisters  were  bound  to  explain  this  mys- 

^'    It  was  tbe  doty  of  government  to 

****  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 

*"g^gemenu  by  which  they  had  pledged 

^  boaoor  and  character  of  the  Britiah 

■tiion     His  lordahip  cdncluded,  by  mov- 

^S*  That  an  bumble  Address  be  pre* 

^^  to  the  Prince  Regent,  for  an  ac- 

^^t  9r  all  oomoMMUcatipiiB  Ibat  bad 
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taken  place  between  Great  firilain  and 
Denmark  since  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  arrange* 
ment  between  the  two  powers. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  in  re* 
plying  to  the  noble  lord,  be  should  con- 
fine himself  strictly  to  the  motion,  and 
merely  state  the  grounds  of  his  objections 
to  it.    On  the  first  part  of  the  speech  josli 
delivered,  which  related  to   the  treaty 
with  Raasia,  be  should  say  nothing,  bc« 
cause  the  noble  lord  had  moved  nothing. 
He  admitted  that  some  reasons  had  been 
urged  why  the  correspondence  between 
the  governments  of  England  and  Den* 
mark  should  be  produced,  but  it  woold  be 
for  tbe  House  to  judge  on  the  balance  of 
the  whole,  whether  the  inconveniencies  of 
such  a  step,  did  not  outweigh  the  ad  van* 
tages.     He  bad  stated  before,  and  would 
now  repeat  it,  that  the  documents  moved 
for,  in  reality  |kad  no  connection  with  tbe 
subject  that  was  this  night  to  be  debated, 
on  this  ground,  that  the  treaty  between 
this  country  and  Sweden  was  substantially 
concluded  befora  Denmark  had  made  pa- 
cific overtures  to  Great  Britain.    The  nrsi' 
communication    was    received  from  the 
Danish  minister  at  Stockholm,  on  the  25tb 
February.    An  answer  was  returned  on 
the  d8th  of  the  same  month,  and  it  did 
not  arrive  in  the  Swedish  capitsl  until  the 
4ib  March,  the  day  subsequent  to  the 
coocluaion  of  the  compact  now  upon  the 
table.    It  might  be  said  that  this  disposi* 
tion  on  the  part  of  tbe  court  of  Copen* 
hagen  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  but 
that  reduced  the  subject  to  another  qoes* 
tion,  viz.*«whether,  under  all  the  circom* 
stances,  the  treaty  wKh  Sweden  was  a  pro* 
vident  and  politic  measure.     He  woold 
not  now  enter  more  at  large  into  the  dia- 
cuMion,  since  be  could  not  do  it  ae  regu* 
larly  as  when  the  order  of  the  day  was 
moved ;  but  he  thought  tbat  the  reasons 
be  had  stated,  combined  with  the  proba- 
ble inoonrenience  tbat  might  arise  from 
owseceasary  disclosures^  were  sufficient  to 
induoe  tbe  House  te  negative  ibe  prepo* 
sition. 

Lord  OrtmriUe  tboegbt  that  the  noble 
earl  had  assigned  no  satisfactory  reason 
for  rejecting  tbe  motion,  for  even  were  the 
documents  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  matter  presently  to  be  discussed,  whjr 
were  they  not,  as  an  independent  subfettof 
enquiry,  to  be  produced }  A  war  bad  been 
long  ago  commenced  against  Denmark, 
ummr  which  an  iasmense  naval  robbery 
bad  been  ceMnitlad»  and  now  m  treaty  waa 
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entered  into  with  another  power«  atfler  a 
propoia)  for  peace,  under  which  another 
mighty  robbery  was  to  be  attempted ;  the 
country  required  that  this  new  ihju8tice» 
tliis  lawless  violence  should,  if  posnble,  be 
satisfactorily  explained;  He  appealed  to 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  peer,  whether 
he  recollected  an  instance  where  the; 
grounds  of  a  fruitless  negociation  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  country.  Even  if  no 
convention  had  been  made  with  Sweden 
(and  he  wished  to  God  it  never  had  been 
concluded),  he  should  contend  that  the 
motion  ought  to  be  acceded  to ;  but  under 
the  present  circumstances  his  lordship 
^thought  resistance  unjustifiable.  The 
Boble  earl  had  made  a  statement  of  dates 
to  prove  that  the  papers  required  were 
unneceMarVj  but  in  his  view  they  cbncln- 
alvely.  established  that  the  question  that 
was  presently  to  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  House,  could  not  be  duly  discussed 
without  them.  The  other  day  it  was  con- 
fidently  asserted  that  the  Swedish  treaty 
long  preceded  the  overtures  from  Denmark ; 
but  now  it  was  obvious  that  the  proposal 
'from  the  latter  was  received  previous  to 
any  formal  or  regular  conclusion  of  the 
arrangement  with  the  court  of  Stockholm. 
If  there  existed  a  hope  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  Denmark*  she  ought  to  have 
been  included  in  the  treaty,  as  on  the  Im- 
mutable principles  of  justice  she  had  en^ 
titled  herself  to  every  favourable  consider- 
ation. In  his  opinion  the  ensuing  debate 
could  not  he  properly  conducted,  nnless 
the  documents  moved  for  were  laid  before 
the  House. 

The  bar  was  then  cleared,  and  a  division 
took  place.  The  nunfbers  were :  For  lord 
Grey's  motion.  Contents,  S7;  Not>con- 
lents,  72 ;  Majority,  45. 
When  strangers  were  re-admitted. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  speaking  on 
the  main  question.  The  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  Treaty  were  wise  and 
just,consideringall  the  circumstancesof  the 
period  at  which  it  was  concluded.  But 
he  would  go  farther,  and  m)untain»  that  at 
whatever  time  it  had  been  concludtd,  it 
was  founded  upon  those  principles  of  po- 
licy by  which  alone  the  safety  of  Europe 
could  be  effectually  secured*  In  consi* 
dering  the  subject  more  particularly^  it 
was  necessary  to  advert  to  the  antecedent 
state  of  Europe.  Let  any  one  reflect  on 
what  was  the  state  of  Europe  last  year ) 
Let  any  one  consider  what  a  storm  was 
hanging  over  the  Russian  dominions. 
Great  at  bad  been  the  ezertioni  of  France 
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in  her  attacks  on  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
and  other  states,  they  were    ma  nothing 
when  compared  with  her  exertions  for  the 
invasion  of  Russia.    A  force  of  little  leo* 
if  at  all  less,  than  five  hundred  thousaod 
men,  with  60,000  cavalry,  fbrmed  a  com* 
bination    greater    than   ever    bad  been 
brought  to  bear  against  any   pariiculsr 
country.    Was  there   a  man  out  of  sa 
hundred  thousand  who  did  not  dread  the 
issue-«who  did  not  fear  Russia  would  sink 
before  this  mass  of  troops  ?    And  did  not 
the  noble  lord  (Grey)  himself  aay,  that 
the  event  was  such  as  could  not  liave  been 
expected  ?  But  while  this  storm  was  hang- 
iog  over  the  Russian  dominions,  there  were 
two  things  necessary  to  give  Roasia  any 
chance  of  ultimate  success :— Firat,  peace 
with  Turkey  i—^cond,  the  co-operatioo 
of  Sweden.    The  first  point  had  been  ef- 
fected confessedly  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  mediation  of  this  country*     The  other 
was  hardly  less  important.   It  was  the  iote* 
rest  of  France  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
to  secure  the  alliance  and  co-operation  of 
Sweden  in  her  attack  upon  Roasia;  and 
after  having,  in  the  usual  manner  of  that 
power,  tried  the  effect  of  intimidatioa,  by 
seizing  theSwedish  Pomeranian  domioioDi« 
France  made  large  offers  to  Sweden.  The 
restoration  of  Finland,  and  other  advaa- 
tages,  were  proffered,  through  the  mediom 
of  neutral  powers,  and  every  attempt  wu 
made  to  gain  the  accession  of  Sweden  to 
the  French  system ;   but  Sweden  assumed 
a  tone  highly  gratifying  to  those  who 
wished  well  to  the  indepeimnce  of  Europe. 
A    great   differenoe  of  opinion  existed 
among  Russian  statesmen  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  conouesta  which  Russia  had 
been  making  for  these  lut  twenty  or  thirty 
years ;    but  there  was  no  doubt  amoog 
them  but  the  acquisitiqn  of  Finland  was  s 
most  important  object,  even  with  a  view 
to  the  security  of  the  Russian  dominions. 
He  would  ask,  then,  whether  it  was  not 
reasonable  that  the  Swedish  govemment 
should  have  some  allowance  for  so  mate- 
rial a  loss,  when  about  to  embark  in  what 
had  been  considered  as  almost  a  desperate 
cause  ?  Sweden  had  engaged  to  unite  witji 
Russia  against  the  common  enemy;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  Swedee, 
that  Norway  should  be  added  to  her  domi- 
nions ;  and  it  was  agreed  in  the  first  place 
between  Runia  and  Sweden  to  make  com* 
mon  cauae  for  that  purpose*  that  thef 
might  afierwards  bring  the  whole  of  their 
united  force  against  France  and  her  alli^ 
To  thia  treaty  between  Ruaia  and  Sver 
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den,  Grtti  Britain  was  called  upon  to 
accede. 

There  were  three  considerations  neces- 
nry  to  be  attended  to  here,  in  order  to 
form  a  jast  concjusion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  tccedioi^  to  the  treaty  in  question :  1st, 
Were  Russia  and  Sweden  justified  in  en- 
tering  into    these    engagements?     2d, 
Whether  Great  Britain  was,  or  was  not, 
jsslified  in  acceding  to  that  treaty  ?     3d, 
Whether  it  was  wise  and  politic  in  Great 
Britain  to  accede  to  it  ?     First  then,  he 
cootended,  that  Russia  and  Sweden  were 
jutified  in  entering  into  these  engsge- 
nents.    It  waa  an  important  fact,  whiph 
tlie  noble  lord,  in  speaking  on  this  subject 
ike  other  night,  kept  entirely  out  of  ?iew, 
thai  Denmark  formed  a  part  of  the  confe- 
deracy against  Russia.    Denmark  engaged 
at  the  lime  of  the  French  preparations,  to 
lisistthe  object  of  Buonaparte,  by  occupy* 
ng  the  north  of  Germany  with  her  troops ; 
and  this  waa  as  complete  a  co-operation 
with  France^  as  if  the  Danish  troops  had 
marched  with  Buonaparte  to  Smolenako 
and  Moscow.    The  countries  which  Den- 
nark  bad  agreed  to  occupy,  were,  some  of 
^m,  at  least,  in  alliance  with  Russia,  es- 
pecially the  dochy  of  Oldenborg,  which 
kad  been  partly  the  origin  of  the  last  dis- 
pste  between  Russia  and  France.    In  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  if  a  nation  set  up 
its  weakness  as  a  plea  for  protection,  it 
Mght  to  set  op  that  plea  against    the 
tnemy,  as  well  as  against  you.    But  Den- 
mtrk  had  thought  it  for  her  interest  to 
idhtre  to  France,  and  waa  following  the 
itepa  of  France,  and  co-operating  jn  the 
objecuof  ihat  power.    With  respect  to 
ttte  JQstice  of  the  accession  of  Great  Britain 
^ihe  engagements  between  Russia  and 
^eden,  were  we  not  at  war  with  Den- 
mark? He  had  no  objection  to  discuss  the 
*figio  of  that  war  over  again  at  a  proper 
opportunity;    but  at  all  events  we  were 
actoilly  at  war.    Danish  seamen  manned 
^  French  ships ;  their  portt  were  hostile 
^  «• ;  their  privateers  covered  the  seas  in 
w  qoarter,  annoying  oar  trade  by  every 
'^^^na  ia  their  power.    Was  there  any 
^  »bo  could  say,  that  Great  Briuin  was 
aot  as  much  justified  in  conquering  Nor- 
^y*  u  in  conquering  anyplace  iMlong- 
i*R  to  the  enemy  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
^y  where  else.    The  idea  of  annexing 
^*^ay  to  Sweden  was  not  a  new  idea,  as 
l^r  lordships  must  be  aware.     Sweden 
had  Ion  Finland,  owing  to  her  refusal  to 
*^  to  ihe  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which 
^  coQQtry  was  embarked  in  a  war  with 
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both  Ru^ia  and  Fn^ce.  Their  lordships 
knew  that  an  expedition  had  sailed  from 
this  country,  under. the  late  sir  John 
Moore,  to  co-operate  with  Sweden  in  the 
conquest  of  Norway,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Finland.  He  would  not 
say  any  thing  of  the  revolution  which  had 
since  taken  place  in  Sweden^  or  of  the 
nominal  war  in  which  she  had  been  en«* 
gaged  with  this  country.  Though  that 
war  had  never  been  more  than  nominal,  it 
could  not,  he  would  allow,  be  contended, 
that  it  had  not  released  Great  Britain  from 
her  former  enffagement,  but  as  Sweden 
had  co-operated  so  powerfully  with  l£og- 
land,  and  evinced  such  a  determination  to 
support  its  independence,  it  had  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  liberality  of  this  country 
to  promote  its  objects  in  any  legitimate 
contesL  He  coold  not,  therefore,  con* 
ceive  bow  any  one  could  imagine  that 
Great  Britain  was  not  fully  justified  in 
making  common  cause  with  Russia  and 
Swedenl  In  regard  to  the  policy  of  ac- 
ceding to  the  engagements  between  tbesa 
two  nations,  there  was  no  object,  except 
the  independence  of  the  peninsula,  so  im- 
portant to  Great  Britain,  as  that  Norway 
should  belong  to  a  power,  able  and  will* 
ing  to  preserve  its  independence  against 
France.  It  was  a  maritime  country,  full 
of  harbours,  from  which  we  procured  n 
considerable  portion  of  our  naval  stores. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  for  that 
reaaon' solely  Denmark  ought  to  be  de« 
prived  of  it ;  but  if  it  could  with  juatice  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  power  more  will* 
ing  to  co-operate  in  the  great  cauae  joi 
Europe,  it  was  highly  desirable,  with  a 
view  to  the  interesU  of  this  country,  that 
such  a  change  should  be  carried  into 
effect  He  joined  issue,  upon  this,  and 
insisted,  that  we  were  completely  justified 
in  acceding  to  the  Ueaty  for  annexing 
Norway  to  Sweden ;  and  that  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  this  country,  that  Norway 
and  Sweden  should  be  united.  .There 
might  be  great  difference  of  opinion  u  to 
how  far  the  power  of  France  could  be  re* 
duced,  or  as  to  the  exertions  which  this 
country  ought  to  make  for  reducing  that 
power:  but  all  mast  agree,  that  it  waa 
desirable  for  this  country,  that  Norway 
should  be  as  independent  of  France  as  pos- 
sible. Until  Denmark  was  prepared  to  sa* 
crifice  her  German  dominions  for  her  inso* 
lar  independence,  she  most  be  dependant 
on  France*  But  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
Denmark,— whether  a  wise  policy  or  not» 
was  not  now  the  qoestaoob'— to  cling  to  bc^ 
(»A) 
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German  po8.«e8sion8 ;  and  therefore,  while 
Norway  was  in  (he  power  of  Denmark,  it  was 
likely  to  be  under  i^e  coniroul  of  France. 
It  was  our  interest  that  it  should  belong 
to  a  power  able  and  willing  to  maintain 
its  independence.  Sweden,  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  Norway,  might  do  so,  and 
such  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  the 
Swedish  government,  in  every  point  of 
▼lew.  Then  he  maintained,  that  it  wai 
justiBable  for  this  country  to  accede  to 
these  engagements ;  and  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe,  it  was  a  most  im« 
portant  object,  with  the  view  to  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  that  Norway 
should  belong  to  Sweden.  He  would  not 
now  say,  whether  a  diversion  in  Germany 
would  have  been  useful  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year's  campaign ;  but  though  II  was 
thought  a  main  object,  whenever  practi- 
cable, yet  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  ab- 
stain from  a  treaty  to  such  effect,  till  the 
time  should  arrive  when  it  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  Even  in  the  course  of 
last  aotomn,  events  happened  which  in- 
/r  fluenced  the  conduct  of  that  extraordinary 
campaign :  a  large  Swedish  force  in  tlie 
North  kept  a  French  marshal  in  check : 
an  engagement  had  been  made  by  Russia 
to  employ  a  considerabla  force  solely* for 
Swedish  objects ;  and  yet  at  the  very  time 
when  Bttonapart6  was  marching  to  Smo- 
lensko,  the  (8,000  Russians  who  were^  in 
Finland  were  released  by  the  Swedes,  and 
left  at  liberty  to  act  solely  against  the 
French.  The  destruction  of  the  French 
army  at  the  Beresina  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  junction  of  that  corps  with  Wittgen- 
tein :  yes,  to  the  co-operation  and  good 
will  of  the  Swedes,  resisting  as  they  had 
all  thex>ffers  of  France,  and  making  com- 
ynon  cause  with  Russia,  might  the* suc- 
cesses of  the  Russians  in  that  quarter  be 
ascribed.  He  knew  that  the  Russian  go> 
yemment  felt  this,  and  that  they  were 
anxious  that  Great  Britain  should  accede 
to  the  agreement  subsisting  between  them 
and  Sweden.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
ftances  that  last  winter  a  negociation  was 
opened  between  this  country  and  Sweden* 
There  was  no  question  of  justice  as  against 
ps :  all  that  we  had  to  enquire  was,  whe- 
ther Sweden  was  in  earnest  in  the  com- 
mon cause ;  and  our  principle  of  proceed- 
ing had  been,  that  the  condition  of  the 
treaty  must  depend  on  the  operation  being 
first  made  on  the  continent  by  Sweden. 
On  this  ground  alone  the  stipulation  was 
agreed  to.  He  had  already  stated,  that 
while  Sweden  was  presemisg  every  means 
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of  resistance  to  France,  I>eiiinark,  so  fir 
from  exhibiting  in  the  hour  of  danger  any 
manifestation  of  good-will  to  the  common 
cause,  was  (melted  downf^they  might 
call  it,— in  the  mass  of  French  connec- 
tions) actively  concurring  and  co-operatiog 
with  France  against  Russia.     Ac  the  very 
time  when  BtiOnaparti  was  marching  in 
full  force  to  Smolensko^    I>enBaark  was 
sounded  by  the  Russian  goyemment,  and 
answered,    that  she  was    determined  to 
stand  or  fall  with  France.     Was  it,  then, 
morally  unjust  to  refuse  to  forego  the  aid 
of  an  important  ally— for  what  ?•— for  ten- 
derness to  a  power  who  had  exerted  all 
her  means  of -injury  against  us,  and  had 
made  common  cause  against  as  ?  Surely 
there  was  neithe^  sense  nor  policy,  in  any 
line  of  conduct,  except  the  endeavour  to 
conciliate  those  who  had  shewn  a  favour- 
able disposi^on  towards    us,   instead  of 
sparing  a  determined  enemy.     No  formal 
offer  had  been  made  by  l)enmark  to  Eng^ 
land  tilt  February  last:  he  was  not  dis* 
posed  to  deny,  that  before  this,  that  is, 
after  the  evacuation  of  Moscow  by  tiie 
Frenchi  the  Danish  ambassador  at  SL  Pe* 
tersburgh  had  shewn  some  disposition  Co* 
wards  a  friendly  junction.     But  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  When  this  was  known 
at  Stockholm,  and  endeavours  were  made 
on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  follow  up  this 
disposition,  it  was  distinctly  diiarowed  by 
the  government  at  Copenhagen.    Perhapi 
the  Danish  ambassador  had  acted  witboai 
instructions;  or,  though  he  had-  been  to 
instructed    at  the  time  of  Buonaparte's 
greatest  danger,  yet  his  Escape  to  Psris 
operated   a  complete  alteration    in    the 
Danish  councils.    It  was  only  after  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  the  French 
army,  that  public  overtures  were  n»ade  by 
Denmark;  in  the  then  doubtful  stale  of 
Europe,  she  might  wish  to  keep  well  with 
both  powers,  and  to  chime  in'  with  those 
who  might  be  the  strongest.    He  pot  it 
therefore  to   the  generosity  and  policy 
of  the  House,  whether  the  friendship  of» 
power  who  had  done  the  utmoa  to  support 
the  common  struggle,  was  to  bo  thrown 
aside  at  that  time^  for  the  sake  of  acceding 
to  propositions  from  a  government  whose 
views  were  so  equivocal.    The  qaestion 
then  came  to  this;  how  far  the  Swedish 
government  had  shewn  a  disposition  to 
perform  the  treaty }   and  here  he  cooM 
say  that  there  never  had  been  an  instance 
of  more  complete  and  sealoos  exMion* 
than  had  been  shewn  by  Sweden.  Troop* 
were  immediately  in  prrparatioD  to  lail* 
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Why  had  Ibey  nol  arrived  ?  Becaoae  the 
transports  which. were  to  coDTey  t|)em  on 
the  3l8t  of  March,  and  the  8th  of  April, 
did  not  reach  the  place  of  destination^  on 
account  of  contrary  winds,  till  five  weeks 
after  the  appointed  time«  This  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  delay*  for  the  Swedish 
troops  were  in  readiness  to'  embark  di- 
rectly.  It  was  trae,  that  a  considerable 
alano,'  which  had  pre?ailed  at  Hamburgh, 
had  induced  the  inhabitants  to  require  a 
part  of  the  Swedish  force :  it  was  not 
thought  prudent  to  comply  with  this  re- 

Sliest,  as  complying  with  the  wishes  of 
le  inhabitants,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, httre  been  cot  off  by  the  enemy." 
Swoden  had  at  no  time  held  out  false 
hopes;  she  had"  before  refused  to  open 
trade  with  Hamburgh;  she  knew  that  the 
fsie  of  that  town  must  depend  on  the  ope- 
rations of  the  banks  of  the  Elbe :  if  they 
•bouUi  be  adverse,  no  operations  on  the 
part  of  Sweden  could   save  damburgh. 
Tbe  circumstance  was  unfortunate,    but 
coold  not   be   ascribed   to  any  want  of 
seal  or  preparation  among  the  Swedes. 
Tbe  Swedish  corps  was  now  in  the  very 
iitoation    wher^   it   could   act  with  the 
most  effect  towards  ultimate  success,  and 
it  was  to  be  recollected  that  the  fate  of 
that  town  depended  on  the  movements  of 
tbe  great  armies :  and  if  the  allies  were 
obliged  to.  retire  upon  the  Oder,  the  pre- 
lervation  of  Hamburgh  was  impossible. 
A«  (0  the  compensation  given  to  Sweden 
for  her  exertions,  the  idea  of  ceding  a 
West  India  island  to .  that  pdwer  was  not 
twvr :  and  there  never  was  a  case  when  it 
was  more  material,  and  less  detrimental 
to  ihii  jqoontry,  to  make  such  cession, 
tban  on  the  present  occasion.    In  return 
^  this,  a  depot  for  British  commerce  was 
to  be  opened  in  Sweden  :  and  he  would 
^1  whether  such  an  effectual  reversing 
of  the  continental  system  was  not  in  itself 
icooQierbalance,  to  be  purchased  atal- 
^t  soy  price  ?^In  the  past  year  it  was 
tell  that  the  last  struegle-  of  Europe  de- 
psoded  on  Russia.    b»ok  at  the  state  of 
^iogiDow.    Let  their  lordships  compare 
^bepretent  atate  of  things,  the  firmly  es- 
w)liihed  independence  of  Russia,  and  the 
astore  of  the  last  contests  with  the  French 
tnnies,  with  the  prognostications  which 
were  formerly  spread  abroad.    The  sue- 
^^^had  not,  perhaps,  been  such  as  to 
^^y  the  most  sanguine  expectations; 
Dot  tbey  had  been  great.    Last  year  the 
i&oit  migiHy  ^my  Q^^f  prepared  was 

^B^pletely  .dcstrojcd.    Tho  re^Mtioo,  as 
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had  been  expected,  was  most  formidable 
on  the  part  of  Prance.  But  had  the  mi« 
litary  course  of  the  French  commander 
been  in  his  heretofore  usual  style  ?  Were 
his  triumphs  marked  with  the  usual  cir^ 
cumstances?  The  battle  of  the  Elbe,  ^s 
well  as  the  other  battle;  had  shewn  that 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused.  It 
was  the  duty  of  this  country,  who  was 
more  safe  than  other  powers,  to  set  the 
example  of  generosity ;  and  not  to  treat 
in  the  same  manner  those  who  submitted 
to  the  enemy  and  those  who  resisted. 
Those  who  resisted  must  be  paid  by  those 
in  whose  cause  tjiey  act. — (Hear,  heafj 
from  the  opposition  benches.)  He  main* 
tained  that  this  was  but  strict  justice. 
On  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  it  had 
always  been  deemed  important  to  obtaist 
the  concurrence  of  other  nations  in  its 
abolition,  and  this  had  been  provided  for 
by  the  present  treaty.  For  the  last  seven 
years,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  England 
had  been  excluded  nom  the  code  of  Eu- 
rope :  she  had  struggled  against  this  ex* 
clusion»  and  whatever  else  might  be  said^ 
she  had  by  tbe  present  treaty  ffot  rid  of 
the  maritime  treaty  of  France.  The  noble 
earl  then  concluded  by  moving  an  Ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the  Prjoce  Regent  for 
laying  this  Treaty  before  parliament,  and 
to  assure  his  Rpyal  Highness  of  thoir  rea- 
diness to  co-operate  with  him  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect. 

Lord  HdUmi  rose  to  reply  to  the  noble 
earl  who  had  just  sat  down,  but  felt  many 
difficulties  as  to  the  coarse  lie  should  take 
on  the  occasion.  He  felt  a  difficulty  in 
answering  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl, 
because  from  what  he  could  collect,  he 
feared  that  they  annexed  different  mean- 
ings to  the  same  words.  When  the  noble 
lord  talked  of  justice,  the  principles  of 
justice,  and  the  independence  of  Europe, 
the  meaning  he  (lord  Liverpool)  appa- 
rently attached  to  them  was  different  from 
that  in  which  he  should  use  the  same 
terms.  He  felt  also  another  difficulty  in 
answering  the  nbhle  earl,  though  he  should 
not  compliment  him  by  saying  that  there 
was  any  difficulty  in  answering  his  argu- 
ments, or  refuting  the  logic  with  which 
they  were  enforced.  But  there  was  a  dif- 
ficulty growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
noble  lord'a  assertions  which  he  would 
own  pressed  upon  his  mind.  Tbe  noble 
lord  created  this  difficuky  when  he  con- 
tended before  their  lordships  that  this 
country  had  derived  an  advantage-  from 
the  treaty.    Was  not  the  first  (pestion  in 
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this  case,  whether  they  were  to  sanction 
an  act  of  flagrant  iojustice-^whether  they 
should  sacrifice  the  honour  of  the  nation 
and  the  glory  of  the  crown— whether  they 
should  skbandon  that  principle  for  which 
they  liad '  been  twenty  years  contend- 
ing ?  He  could  not  bring  himneif  to  con* 
sent  to  any  such  proceeding — no— >not  the 

defence  of  Russia,  nor  even  the  eloquence  ceive  how  the  treaty  before  them  coold 
and  argument^  of  the  noble  Lord  should 
ever  induce  him  to' sacrifice  the  fair  fame 
and  the  high  character  of  the  British  na- 
tion in  such  a  manner.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  follow  the  noble  «arl  through 
the  whole  of  his  speech.  He  mast  ob- 
serve,  however,  that  in  stating  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  and  the  cessions  under  it, 
the  noble  earl  had  somehow  overlooked 
the  million  of  English  money  which  was 
to  be'  given  to  Sweden.  The  noble  lord 
dealt  out  millions  liberally,  and  might 
have  thought  this  circumstance  not  worth 
notice.  He  should  endeavour  to  come  to 
a  right  understanding,  by  stating  the  out- 
line  of  the  treaty,  at  he  understood  the 
•tipulatiotis.  This  country  was  to  cede 
to  Sweden  the  island  of  Goadaloupe, 
in  perpetuity,  and  was  to  assist  her 
in  despoiling  her  neighboar  of  a  part  of 
bis  hereditary  dominions.  One  million 
of  the  money  of  the  people  of  this  country 
was  to  be  paid  to  Sweden.  We  engaged 
also  never  to  make  peace  with  the  com* 
«ion  enemy  without  reference  to  these 
stipulations  in  the  treaty;  that  is,  we 
were  never  to  make  peace  unless  Sweden 
voluntarily  gave  op  her  claims,  or  was 

Sut  in  possession  of  Norway^  to  which  it 
ad  no  title,  and  of  Guadaloape,  which 


for  this,  Sweden  was  to  do  what  she  was 
already  obliged  to  do  by  treaty,  and  to 
give  right  of  entrepot  at  Gotteuburgh, 
Carlsharo,  and  Stralsund  (if  she  preserved 
this  last  place).  It  was  remarkable  too, 
that  though  we  gave  Guadaloupe  in  per- 
petuity, though  we  stipulated  not  to  make 
peace  except  on  the  above  conditions  in 
perpetuity,  yet  the  entrepot  was  givfftn 
us  only  for  20  years.  The  treaty  refers 
to .  a  former  treaty  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  last  year,  the  substance 
of.  which  had  been  before  their  lordships. 
Bat  for  the  questions  put  by  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Grey)  they  should  have  been 
obliged  to  debate  the  treaty  on  its  own 
words,  for  it  referred  merely  to  the  alli- 
ance of  the  north,  without  mentioning 
what  its  stipulations  were.  The  noble  ean 
wbo  preceded  <him  bad  an  absolate  neces« 


sity  for  some  fiction  to  belp  him  out  with 
his  speech,  and  he  had  resorted  to  as  good 
a  one  as  could  be  imagined,  by  supposing 
that  what  was  done  last  year  bad  beea 
efl'ected  by  the  treaty  then  before  the 
House.  This  treaty  was  said  to  have 
been  necessary,  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  Sweden,  though  it  was  difficnlt  to  con* 


have  brought  about  transactions  which 
.pasted  last  year.  The  noble  earl  had  said 
that  this  was  not  to  be  considered  as  an  in- 
sulated transaction,  but  with  reference  to 
the  general  state  of  Europe,  and  not 
merely  the;  state  of  Europe*  bnt^^whst? 
our  general  policy  ? — ^No!— Tbe  anterior 
state  of  Europe?  No!  hot  the  state  of 
Europe  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  re- 
ferred to  was  signed.  Rossia  had  last 
year  found  it  necessary  to  sign  a  treaty  in 
which,-  for  self-preservation,  she  was 
obliged  to  depart  from  the  principles  of 
justice;  and  for  self-preservauon  such  a 
departure  was  justifiable.  Rassia  d  id  this, 
and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  noble 
earl,  it  was  wise  in  Great  Britain  to  be> 
come  an  accessary  after  the  fact-^o  step 
in  and  bear  her  share  of  the  gnilt  and  po- 
nishment — to  share  the  diserace  which 
mankind  attached  to  the  dtedi  He  would 
call  on  them  to  examine  this  point  closely* 
Rossia  had  derived  all  the  advantage  from 
this  treaty  with  Sweden.  Russia,  by  so 
act  of  robbery  and  plunder,  had  wrested 
from  its  ally  a  part  of  his  dominion  ;  and 
instead  of  restoring,  agreed  with  this  alfv 
to  rob  a  third  party.  It  bad  been  asked, 
were  we  not  at  war  with  Denmark  ?  Hf 
would  ask  were  they  at  war  with  Deo- 


we  had  indiscreetly  given  up.    In  return    mark  ?   The  Danish  minister,  he  believed. 


was  still  at  St.  Petersborgb  :  but  certam  it 
was  that  he  was  there  af^r  the  3d  ot 
March.  What  a  tissue  of  crime  would 
the  history  of  mankind  be  if  the  principle 
of  this  treaty  were  adopted  f  What  an  ar- 
gument it  would  afibrd  for  universal  rob- 
bery, if  a  weak  power  was  to  be  despoilad 
on  such  grounds.  If  there  was  a  cause  of 
war  with  Denmark,  let  war  be  openly  ^^' 
dared ;  it  was  base  to  carry  on  a  covert 
war.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  htd 
said,  that  Norway  was  Co  him  a  necesiary 
accession,  and  that  be  could  undertake  no 
operation  on  the  continent  as  long  as  be 
was  liable  to  hate  Denmark  for  an  eneipy* 
This  might  be  a  good  reason  for  taking 
military  possession  of  Norway,  or  for  ap- 
plying to  Denmark  for  suarantees  on  ihii 
subject.  Nothing  of  this  though  is  done, 
but  at  last  he  consauts  to  set  out  oo  • 
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cnuade  ia  Gemany,  and  reqoettt  to  have 
from  us  that  in  pcrpetoity  which  we  had 
no  right  to  give.  Norway  and  Denmark, 
it  ti  tnie,  haTe  become  bia  enemy ;  but 
then  he  has  got  Guadalovpe  and  a  million 
a  year,  and  all  danger  from  Norway  at 
once  Taoitbea.  The  logar  iiland  and  the 
million  would  operate  as  a  complete  pro** 
tecUon  againit  any  incornons  from  that 
qoartcr.  To  hear  the  noble  lord^  one 
would  think  that  the  treaty  was  «  functus 
officio ;'  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
thoogh  it  undertook  to  furnish  25  or 
30,000  men  for  a  co-operation  in  Germany, 
itwainot  till  1 5,000  men  of  Russia  should 
much  against  Norway,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  greatest  armament  ever  known 
wu  marching  into  the  heart  of  Russia, 
these  men  were  to  be  detached  to  conquer 
Norway,  though  without  such  aggression 
they  coald  have  defended  Sweden  against 
any  Injuriea  from  that  quarter.  It  might 
be  observed,  that  these  troops  who  could 
cooqaer  Norway,  could  defend  Sweden 
'  it,  yi  these  troops  were  |o  be  em- 

EagainstNorway,  with  all  the  troops 
ji  could  command,  while  the  great- 
est expedition   ever  assembled  marched 
against  Moscow,    it  might  be  said,  it  was 
Doi  their  business  to  canvass  an  engage- 
nent  between  two  foreign  nations;   but 
when  we  were  referred  to  this,  to  justify 
those  excessive  engagements  into  which 
we  had  entered,  they  should  be  considered 
with  reference  to  their  principles  and 
policjT.    It  was  remarkable  what  a  conve- 
nient indemnity  had  been  given  to  Den* 
msrk.    It  had  been  said,  that  she  was  I 
«ver  necesMrily  dependent   on  France,^ 
becavse  she  was  contingent  to  the  north 
of  Germany,  which  (it  was  asaamed)  must 
always  be  subjeet  to  France*     Yet  to 
Gcnnany  she  was  to  go  to  be  indemni- 
fied for  the  lott  of  Norway.    Such  were 
the  absurdities  which  a  man  was  forced 
into  wbeii  be  once  departed   from  the 
■traight  read.     His  policy  became  as  in- 
coQsittent  with  sound  views,  as  his  ideas  of 
i«ttce,  with    what  was  written  in    all 
JMsru.    k  was  said  that  from  the  struggle 
■a  Bossia-^from  the  experience  of  the 
ardoor  with  whieh  a  people  have  struggled 
in  defence  of  its  sovereign,  iu  indepen« 
^«oce,  and  its  national  prejudices,  great 
poliiicsl  advantages  still  remained  to  Eog- 
wid  and  her  idlies,  bat  on  the  moral 
Mison  thna  aflRnrded,  the  corollary  was, 
^the  Swedes  were  to  march  upon  Nor* 
^9  and  to  force  the  inhabitanu  of  that 
coaatry  la  vindicate  thf  ir  independence. 


Whilst  he  felt  it  bis  duty  to  speak  thus 
of  this  most  disgraceful  treaty,  he  should 
do  wrong,  were  he  to  pass  over  without 
his  warmest  expression  of  applause  and 
admiration,  the  spirit,  the  vigour,  and  the 
magnanimity  displayed  by  Russia  in  sup* 
port  of  her  independence,  and  in  assertion 
of  her  natural  rights.    The  great  princi* 
pie  upon  which  she  had  acted,  was  that 
which  called  for^h  her  noblest  energies, 
and  ought,  indeed,  to  excite  the  noblest 
energies  of  all  countries  against  the  law- 
less invasion  of  despotism,  and  insatiable 
ambition,    it  was  a  principle  which  ought 
to  unite  by  one  common  and  irresistible 
impulse,  the  people  of  all  nations,  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  against  the  violator 
of  their  peace,  their  happiness,  and  their 
independence.      But    if  that    principle, 
great  and  stimblating  as  it  was,  went  for 
any  thing  in  the  estimation  of  their  lord- 
ships, it  surely  ought  to  possess  all  its  va^  * 
loe  and  all  its  weight,  no  less  with  regard 
to  the  people  of  Norway,  than  to  the  peo« 
pie  of  Russia.  ^  Was  it  to  be  deemed  sa* 
cred,  when  Russia  was  invaded,  and  threa- 
tened  with   subjugation;    and  to  be  of 
no  consideration,  and  of, no  avail,  when 
Norway  was  to  be  conquered,  and  torn 
from    her    rightful    sof  ereign  ?      Those 
therefore,   who   praised  Russia  for    her 
energies  and  magnanimity,  in  the  gallant 
and  patriotic  assertion  of  her  national  in- 
dependence, could*  not  with  the  slightest 
appearance  of  propriety  and  consistency, 
advocate,  or  be  parties  to  an  act,  by  which 
the  native  independence  of  Norway  was 
to  be  extinguished,  and  her  people  con- 
veyed against  their  will  to  the  rule  and 
obedience  of  another  sovereign.    He  waa 
at  a  loss  to  find  oot  any  reason  why  Nor* 
way  was  to  be  attacked,  and  to  have  all 
her  ties  and  connections  with  her  legiti- 
mate   prince,    ancient   as    they    were, 
wrested  from  her  and  trampled  under  foot, 
because  we  had  assisted  Russia,  when  she 
fouffht  and  bled  for  ties  and  connections 
of  the  same  nature.    The  corollary  vrhich 
the  noble  lord  drew  from  the  principle 
which  he  himself  had  admitted,  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  singularity,  which  chal- 
lenged every  sentiment  and  feeling  of  na- 
tural right,  of  acknofsledged  honour,  and 
nationalsympatby.    He  should,  however, 
candidly  admits  that  the  cause  and  the  ob« 
ject  might  be  a  very  good  one  with  Swe^ 
den  heraelf,  who  micht  have,  and  no  doubt 
had,  particular,  and,  perhaps,  justifiablo 
views  in  the  conquest  and  annexation  of 
Norwajr  to  her  territory;  bitt  how  vt 
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coold  reconcile  the  spoliation  and  dismem* 
berment,  settled  and  adjusted  by  the  trea* 
ty«  with  our  own  policy  with  respect  to 
ibe  continent,  as  set  forth  in  oar  declara- 
tions against  the  territorial  viojations  and 
unprincipled  infringemeuts  and  partitions 
of  France,  he  should  leave  the  noble  earl 
to  decide.     He  wished  to  know  whether 
any  propositions  were  ever  made  by  us  to 
Denmark,  by  which  any  option  was  left 
to  ber  of  ceding  Norway  or  not  ?     He  un* 
derstood  that  this  cession  was  a  tme  gua 
nons  and  that  Denmark  had  no  option  but 
either  to  cede  Norway  with  good  will,  or 
have  it  taken  from  her  by  force.    The 
principal  article  of  our  treaty  obliged  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  furnish   a   force  of 
30,000  men  fo;r  a  direct  operation  on  the 
continent  in  conjunction  with  a  stipulated 
force  to  be  furnished  by  Russia.    Now  if 
the  Crown  Prince  performed  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  (>ut  Russia  did  not  send  the 
stipulated  force  to  joia  him,  would  he  not 
in  that  case  be  fully  entitled  to  every  thing 
we  had  engaged  to  do  for  him,  even  al- 
though he  had  not  struck  a  single  stroke 
'^against  the  enemy  ?     If  the  treaty  was 
tripartite,  then  the  failure  of  one  of  the 
parties  exonerated  the  other  two ;  but  in 
this  treaty   with   Sweden,  if   Russia  did 
not  give  the  force  that  she  engaged  to 
give,  was  not  the  Crown  Prince  still  en- 
titled to  all  the  benefits  of  bis  engagements 
with  this  country  ?     In  former  nesocia- 
tions  for  peace  with  France,* we  declared, 
that  we  only  looked  to  the  restoration  of 
Europe,  and  that  to  purchase  the  restoration 
of  her  ancient  states,  we  weife  willing,  from 
the  lap  of  victory,  to  give  up  what  we  bad 
conquered  by  our  arms.    If  there  were 
now  a  negociation  for  peace*  Great  Bri« 
tain  could  no  longer  speak  of  the  re-esta* 
blisbment  of  the  ancient  states  of  Europe, 
if  she  was  pledged  to  the  dismemberment 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient.    He  would 
wish  to  know,  whether,  if  the  present  ar« 
mistice  should  pot  an  end  to  tne  possibi- 
lity of  any  operations  of  the  Crown  Prince 
in  Germany,  would  this  coontry  be  still 
bound  by  its  engagements  to  assist  him  in 
the  scheme  of  conquering  NiArvray  ?-«Ai 
to  another  point,— the  cession  of  Guada- 
loupe,— he  would  agree,  that  it  was  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  engage  Sweden  and  the 
other  European  powers  in  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  commercial  world,  but,  the 
manner  in  which  that  island  had  been 
given  op  in  the  present  instance  met  with 
his  disapprobation.    It  had  been  said,  and 
traly,  that  he: (lord  H.)  had  ezpnssed  a 
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I  wish  that  all  nations,  nominally  indepen- 
dent, should  be  really,  independent  of 
France;  and  it  was  concladed  that  be 
ought,  in  consistence,  to  defend  this  treat- 
ty.  This  was  o*ne  reason  why  he  obgecud 
to  it.  Sweden  was  independent  of  France^ 
but  Finland  was  not  to  be  given  back  ta 
Sweden  because  it  was  inconvenient  for 
Russia.  Speaking  on  the  general  policy 
of  England,  he  should  have  objections,-  in« 
dependently  of  considerations  of  justice, 
that  Sweden  should  posseu  Norway  ;  but 
it  was  most  important  that  she  should  ftot 
be  encroached  on  by  Russia* 

The  policy  of  the  present  measure  might 
be  traced  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  the 
principle  of  which  had  been  bq  aocceu^ 
fully  adopted  by  other  powers  of  Eoropcv 
and  was  now  so  audaciously  avowed  in 
that  House.     But,  he  would  ask,  what 
were  we  doing  with  Sweden  ?     We  were 
planting  a  power  by  the  side  of  Kussis, 
who  must,  sooner  or  later,  connect  herself 
With  France,  and  not  withX^reat  Briuio. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,    indeed, 
seemed  to  have  a  moch  more  rational  ides 
of  the  interests  of  his  country  than  oar 
ministers  had.    In  his  letter  to  Boooa- 
parte  ,he  very  jostly  observed,  that  Swe- 
den had    constantly    been    the    ally  of 
France  since  the  time  of  Gustavus  Vasa. 
The  very  circumstances  which  the  nobis 
earl  had  pressed,  as  reason!  why  Sweden 
would  become   independent  of   France, 
were  precisely  those  bv  which   he  wai 
convinced  she  would,  ultimately,  sink  into 
a  state  of  dependence  upon  that  country. 
Lookinff  at  the  treaty,  therefore,  in  every 
point  or  viewi  and  as  far  as  he  could  com- 
prehendi  it  was  most  unjusH  most  impo- 
litic, and  most  injorioos.    If  the  Prince 
Regent^s    ministers  coold  make  such  a 
treaty  with  the  scholar  of  Boonapart^— • 
treaty  which  abandoned  all  the  aubstan- 
lial  interests  of  this  coontry,  what  might 
be  expected  of  them  should  they  have  to 
negociate  with  his  master?   Woald  it  be 
too  moch  to  anticipate  that  the  -inleresu  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  completely  sacri* 
ficed?  In  justification  of  the  moral  Cha- 
racter of  the  treaty  the  noble  earl  fouod  it 
oecessarv  to  have  recourse  to  the  new 
school  of  morality,  but  he  trusted  he  would 
find  no  justification  when- he  appealed  to 
the  Lords  of  Great  Britain.     The  noble 
earl  seemed  to  maintain  the  doctrine  .that 
it  was  desirable  to  fight  the  enemy  with 
his  own  weapons;  .now  the  weapons  of 
Buonaparte  had  been  want  of  principle, 
thoQgh  in  tiie  asmrcisa  of  Ihat  ff^apoo 
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le  had  iMTer  neglected  tiie  interesU  of 
^noee :  bat  the  noble  earl  and  bis  col* 
etgees  bad  outdone  their  prototype,  and 
D  tbcir  gTBtaitoot  love  for  that  want  of 
)riociple,  tf^ey  ]iad  contriTed  to  ihock,  to 
iifgQst,  and  to  render  abhorrent  every 
nan  in  the  kingdonij  atad  that  witboat 
teciiring  one  tingle  advantage  to  their 
roQntry.  Hit  lordibip  concluded  with 
DOTJog,  that  all  the  words  of  the  motion, 
ifter  the  word  '  that/  be  left  oot,  and 
that  words  to  the  foUoWing  effect  be  sob* 
m'tQted  :— 

"That  an  hamble  Addreta  be  presented 
to  bis  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
thanking  him  for  his  gracious  communica- 
tion of  Uie  Treaty  of  Concert  and  Subsidy 
concluded  between  this  country  and  Swe- 
den: that  their  lordships  having  taken  the 
aid  treaty  into  their  most  serious  conside- 
nuoni  l>egged  lb  express  to  his  Royal 
Higbnen  their  deep  feelings  of  regret  and 
sorrow  at  the  principles  upon  which  It  was 
iormed;  principles  oy  which  the  right  was 
laid  down  and  recognised,  of  tranferring 
the  kingdom  of  NorWay  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden;  and  the  injustice  of  which  was 
iacfeued  by  the  ofier  made  to  Denmark 
of  certain  territories  in  Germany ;   mea- 
fotm  altoffether  irreconcileable  with  the 
established  lawa  of  nations,  %iid  the  true 
Kntinents  and  feelings  of  national  honour, 
tad  public  morality ;    that  they  humbly 
begged  to  represent  to  his  Royal  High- 
new,  that  no  ynlne,  no  compensation  could 
be  made  for  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  jus- 
fice  and  rectitude ;  that  the  cession  of  the 
iiland  of  Guadaloope  was  altogether  un- 
v^nanted  either  by  a  consideration  of  the 
Ktoal  interests  of  this  country,  or  by  its 
eventual  interests  on  the  negocia|ion  of  a 
treaty  of  peac^;  that  the  subsidy  granted 
^  Sweden,  however  desirous  they  were  at 
^timee  to  make  every  necessary  saeri- 
^>  was  Inconsistent  with  the  financial 
Realties  under  which  the  country  la* 
ll^red ;  and  that  they  therefore  humbly 
^ggad  his  Royal  Highness  to  use  all  pro- 
per and  justifiable  means  to  suspend  the 
^l^catioQ  of  the  said  treaty,  which,  after 
^  Bioft  mature  consideration,  appeared 
l^^ir  lordships  so  highly  injurious  to  the 
^^^t  of  the  crown  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  country/' 

'Hie  Earl  of  Homiu^  did  not  think  it 
2*****'y  to  revert  to  the  former  situation 
w  Europe,  or  to  enouire  into  the  causes 
^hich  bad  induced  Kussia  to  take^sosses- 
•Hw  of  Fmlaod.  The  treaty  ought,  in  his 
"Pituou,  to  be  considered  as  it  mdre  parti- 
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cularly  related  to  the  state  of  Sweden  her* 
self;  and  by  an  impartial  consideratioB  of 
her  situation.     Previous  to  the  conclnaiow 
of  the  treaty,  their  lordships, would  fin4 
ample  cause  to  justify  ministers  in  acced*   ' 
ing  to  that  measure.-    The  policy  of  ^we« 
den,  after  all  her  wars  and  privations,-^ 
after  her  sufibrings  of  various  kinds,  re- 
duced in  territory,  impaired  in  resources/ 
and  diminished  in  population,  was  evi« 
dently  to  enjoy  for  a  considerable  period 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  to  cultivate  all 
the  means  by  which  she  might  be  enabled 
to  acquire  national  strength  and  opulence* 
He  contended  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
Sweden  to  have  kept  free  altogether  of 
the  contest,  dismembered  as  she  had  been  . 
in  a  former  war,  and  that  neutrality  waa 
her  obvious  policy.    With  regard  to  Den- 
mark, Russia  had  distinctly  cause  of  vrav 
vrith  that  xM>untry  as  co-operating  with 
France  against  her.     But,  did  Russia,  at 
that  moment,  commence  hostilities?    On 
this  contrary  did  she  not  mAke  fin  oflfer  to 
Denmark  that  an  equivalent  should  be 
given  to  her  for  Norway  ?  And  who  were 
the  powers  proposing  to  give  that  equiva* 
lent  ?    Sweden  and  Kussia !    Sweden  was 
ready  to  give  Pomerania,  and  Russia  waa- 
ready  to  give  what  she  had  power  to  be« 
stow.    There  was  no  reason  to  doubt,  in 
the  event  of  the  allied  powers  having  been 
successful,  that  indemnities  might  have 
been  found  without  violating  any  other- 
territory.     That  Sweden  was -sincere  in 
her  co-operation,  there  could  be  no  reason 
to   doubt,  from  the  magnanimity    with 
which  she  released  the  Russian  army  of 
Finland  consisting  of  18,000  men,  at  the 
most  crlticaljuncture  of  her  affairs;  and 
it  should  be  further  remembered,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  demonstrations  made 
on  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  France  was  com* 
polled  to  keep  from  50  to  €0,000  men  to 
watch  the  ports  of  the  north  of  Germany. 
These  were  surely  indications  of  a  cordial 
and  sincere  disposition  on  her  part  to 
make  common  cause  with  Russia  against 
France.     Sweden  also  had  been  one  of 
the  fint  powers  to  acknowledge  the  Cortea 
and  Ferdinand  7th  of  Spain,  than  which, 
she  could  have  done  nothing  more  morti* 
fyinff  to  Buonaparte. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty,  whatever  of 
impolicy  there  might  be  in  it,  (though  he 
was  far  from  admitting  there  was  any  im- 
policy,) he  distinctly  contended  it  vras 
founded  upon  no  principle  of  injustice. 
We  were  at  war  with  Denmark,  and  if  we 
could  have  spared  a  force  for  the  purpose* 
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we  had  an  oodoubted  right  to  attack  and 
conquer  Norway  if  we  coold.  If  then  we 
bad  Boch  a  right  to  do  it  ouraelveB,  what 
precluded  us  from  aiding  and  assistiog 
another  power  to  do  it  ?  If  we  bad  a  good 
'catue  of  qaarrel  with  Denmark^  were  we 
10  abstain  from  uniting  with  another  power 
who  had  not  equal  cause  of  quarrel,  but 
who  was  willing  to  assist  us  in  weakening 
our  avowed  enemy  i  He  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  say  that  we  ought  to  do 
•o.  The  arguments  of  the  noble  lord 
(Holland)  which  went  to  affirm  that  by 
atrengthening  and  extending  the  power  of 
SwecUn,  we  only  secured  the  necessary 
consequence  of  making  her  dependent 
upon  France,  seemed  to  him  a  little  ex- 
traordinary.—-The  acquisition  of  Norway 
by  Sweden  would,  he  maintained,  natu* 
rally  draw  closer  the  alliance  between  this 
<*ountry  and  the  former  instead  of  between 
France  and  Sweden.  The  Address  which 
the  noble  lord  had  moved,  contained  many 
strong  expressions  and  much  glowing  lan> 
guage,  and  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  their 
lordships  that  the  treaty  was  founded  in 
injustice,  and  was  hostile  to  the  true  po- 
licy of  this  country^  in  God's  name  he 
would  bid  them  carry  up  the  declaration 
of  that  opinion  to  the  Prince  Kegent :  but 
if^  on  the  contrary,  they  were  convinced 
it  contained  nothing  that  was  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  nothing  that 
was  against  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
nations,  then  they  would  vote  for  the  ori- 
ginal Address. 

The  Marquis  of  Budangham  observed, 
thai  tlie  noble  earl  had,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, disclosed  to  their  lordships  what 
was  now  the  extent  and  aim  of  the  policy 
of  EiiKland,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had 
cordially  adopted  that  very  system  which, 
only  a  few  years  since,  he  so  loudly 
condemned,  and  so  vehemently  stigmatis- 
ed as  the  system  of  Buonaparti.  Now, 
however,  it  was  to  form  the  principle  of 
his  own  policy.  He  knew  not  whether  it 
was  true,  in  nature,  that  every  pobon  car- 
ried with  it  its  own  antidote ;  but  of  this  he 
was  sore,  that  in  morals  every  bad  principle 
contained  its  own  refutation.  A  stronger 
illustration  of  that  fact  could  not  be  found 
than  what  tlA  speech  of  the  noble  earl 
had  that  night  afforded.  If  he  could 
agree  with  the  noble  earl  that  the  treaty 
in  question  was  founded  either  in  wisdom 
or  honour,  or  that  it  was  warranted  by  the 
existing  diplomatic  relations  of  Europe, 
he  should  then  cordially  agree  with  the 
Address  he  had  proposed;  but,  consider- 
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ing  it,  as  he  did,  the  oioai  disgficeM 
treaty  that  ever  stained    ibo  aansls  of 
any  country,  thinking  it  miachievovsis 
principle,  and  inefficieni  inoperatbB,U 
could  not  concur  with  the  noble  earl  In 
contemplating  it  he  knew  not  which  is 
wooder  at  most ;   the  wenknesa  of  its  pro- 
visions, or  the  dishonesty  of  iu  principle. 
What  was  the  situation  of  Europe  at  ths 
time  the  treaty  was  formed  ?     What  were 
the  measures  that  ministera  possessed  o{ 
deciding  the  great  destioies  of  Europe, 
and  which  had  been  put  in  their  power  by 
such  a  concurrence  of  events  as  wooki 
hardly  be  expected  to  happen  again  ?  For 
the  first  time  Buonaparte  had  been  beatei 
and  discomfited  upon  Eoropeao  gruood. 
He  had  roused  the  energies   of  a  grett 
country  I  he  had  driven  it  to  desperatioa; 
the  winter  suddenly  closed   in  upon  hinu 
and  Europe  beheld  the  deatruction  of  the 
mightiest  army  ttiat  perhaps  was  ever  as* 
sembled.     TheirJeaderwaa  defeated;  tbe 
basis  of  his  power  was  shaken,  and  his 
downfall  was  contemplated    aa   an  efent 
which  it  was  probable  wu  not  far  distsot 
What  an  opportunity  was  here  fumisbed 
for  completing  the  work  of  ruin  which  bsd 
been  commenced  in  Russia !     At  such  s 
period  wisdom  would  have    united  ths 
whole  north  of  Europe  againat  the  com- 
mon enemy.      Had  this  been  done?— 
No.  Denmark,  while  engaged  in  teatifjr ing 
her  sincerity  to  re-establish  the  reJatioos 
of  amity  and  peace  with  this  conntrytwu 
told  in  language  which  could  not  be  mis- 
Uken,  that  ahe  had  no  alternative,  but  to 
be  hostile  to  us,  and  was  thus  forced  into 
tbe  ranks  of  the  enemy.    The  present  bsd 
by  some  very  unaccountable  means  ob- 
tained tbe  name  of  the  New  Era.   In  some 
points  of  view,  and  those  were  truly  af- 
fecting, it  might  well  lay  claim  to  that 
title.    It  was  indeed,  a  new  era,  wbeo 
our    arms    by  sea  suffered  defeat    and 
disgrace;    it  was  a  new  era  when  we 
fought  for  principles  which  we  once  de* 
tested  and  abhorred;    it  was  a  new  era, 
when  we  gave  our  coafidence  to  one  who 
had  proved  himself  a  Frenchman  in  tif^tf 
sense  of  the  word,  and  who  had  ah«*wed  in 
every  transaction,  that  while  he  professed 
himself  attached  to  Swedish  interests,  /he 
sought  the  gratification  of  his  ^own  pecu- 
liar wishes,  and  his  own  selfish  motives. 
Contrast  the  conduct  of  Sweden  with  what 
had  been  done  by  Denmark,  by  opprci*^ 
and  injured  Denmark.    Her  troops  were 
the  only  ones  that  had  really  operated 
against  France,  till  wc  forced  tbenr  to  tct 
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rith  France.  Hie  opportaniiy  of  saving 
Sarope  Imd  pasied  by,  and  we  had  esu- 
Aiahtd  the  principle  of  dismembering  one 
power  to  bribe  another. 

Ttie  Eari  of  CUmcarty  supported  the 
^ginal  Address,  and  obserred,  that  in  all 
he  Hoose  bad  heard  firom  its  opponents, 
le  had  witneased  much  severity  of  lan- 
^age,  bnt  no  argument. 

The  Marqois  of  DougioM  spoke  in  favour 
»f  the  Amendment. 

Earl  Grty  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
»biervafcion  of  the  noble  earl  (GJancarty), 
particalarly  afker  the  able  and  augmenta- 
tife  speech  of  his  noble  friend  (lord  Hol- 
land);   bot  possibly  after  what  he  was 
ibout  to  say,  or  after  what  the  most  able 
idvocate  might  be  capable  of  offering  on 
Uie  tame  aide  of  the  question,  the  noble 
tarl  would  not  hesitate  lo  repeat  the  same 
observation*     Still,  with  all  the  fear  which 
he  ought  to  feel  of  the  noble  earl's  denun- 
ciation, he  could  not  forbear  from  pronounc- 
iog  ibis  treaty  to  be  an  act  of  gross,  onquali* 
lied  injustice— in  fact,  one  of  meditated 
lobbery    upon    an    independent    nation, 
which  had  given  no  provocation  to  those 
ooncemed  in  its  promotion,  and  especially 
noae  to  thia  country,  and  at  a  time  when 
so  opportunity  offered  of  cultivating  a 
ckMe  connection  with  Russia,  which  was 
oar  obvious  policy,  he  could  not  help  la* 
menting,  that  other  more  honourable  and 
eSectaal  means  were  not  adopted  for  the 
soccessof  that  policy— that  our  eonnec- 
tioQ  with  that  power  should  be  sullied  by 
any  act  of  a  doubtful  character— by  any 
^calculated  to  introduce  into  the  con- 
aeciion   the    very   aeeds  of  dissention* 
Feeliog,  as  he  did,  that  this  treaty  endan- 
f^  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
f^ioed,  though  not  inevitably,  he  hoped, 
its  hoDOttr,  he  could  not  give  a  silent  vote 
on  the  occasion,  though  he  should  thereby 
incor  the  danser  of  repeating  much  that 
W  been  said   by  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Hollaod),  who  had  spoken  with  an  en- 
lightened  ability,  and  a  warmth  of  elo* 
nseoce,ihat  seemed  to  have  descended  upon 
him  from  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  had 
^vcT  taken  a  share  in  the  politics  of  this 
coootry.  Far  was  it  from  his  wish  to  dero- 
gste  from  the  cause  of  Russia,  or  the  glo* 
^  eiertions    she    had   made  in  de- 
leoce  of  her    own    independence.     He 
^oagbi  it  the  interest  and  policy  of  this 
?^try  to  cultiTate  the  closest*  connec- 
^Qs  with  Russia;   but  the  more  strongly 
^  ^  regret  that  that  connection  should 
!V^  sullied  by  cngagemenU  which 


bound  us  to  assist  in  robbing  an  inde* 
pendent  power.  Having  premised  thoe 
much,  he  should  restate  what  be  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  preliminary  discussion  of 
this  evening ;  namely,  that  he  would  nol 
consent  to  purchase  any  advantages  at  the 
expence  of  justice ;  but  be  was  prepared 
to  contend  that  the  treaty  under  conside* 
ration  was  inconsistent  as  well  with  policy 
as  with  justice— with  those  maxims,  which 
were  necessary  to  the  common  protection 
of  ail  nations— with  those  principles  of 
public  law,  the  violation  of  which  on  the 
part  of  France,  that  Hoose  had  so  often 
beard  reprobated  in  terms  as  severe  as 
they  were  just.  He  pointedly  censored 
the  treaty  with  Sweden,  which  authorised 
the  spoliation  of  the  territories  of  a  friendly 
and  unoffending  power,  as  a  me  qua  fMNi,  ai 
an  essential  preliminary;  there  was  no  con* 
cession  on  the  part  of  Denmafk  which 
could  have  avoided  that  spoliation.  What- 
ever the  original  cause  of  war  with  Den* 
mark  may  have  been,  it  was  impossible  to 
justify  it,  except  on  the  plea  of  necessity, 
and  by  the  law  of  nations,  when  that  ceased 
to  operate,  ample  reparation  should  be  made 
for  the  injuries  inflicted.  It  was  not  only 
the  money  advanced.under  the  treaty  that 
Sweden  pocketed.  She  had  also  upwards  of 
300,000/.  plundered  from  the  merchants 
of  this  country.  Our  new  ally  Sweden  had 
been  long  attached  to  French  politics^  and 
in  point  of  fact,  a  French  minister  con« 
tinned  at  Stockholm  till  the  end  of  De- 
cember; and  the  Swedish  government 
was  reproached  by  the  French  minister 
Bassano,  with  wanting  to  wrest  Norway 
from  Denmark.  The  real  cause  of  com* 
plaint  on  the  part  of  Sweden  against 
France  was,  that  the  latter  refused  to  con« 
cor  in  its  i^signs  upon  Norway.  The 
conduct  of  his  Msjesty's  ministers  in  ac- 
ceding to  such  a  treaty  with  them,  had  no 
foundation  whatever,  m  true  policy  or  in 
justice.  The  annexation  of  Norway  to 
Sweden  would  eventually  prove  highly 
injurious,  as  Russia  would  naturally  be 
connected  with  this  country,  and  Sweden 
with  France.  The  treaty  in  question  was 
more  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  degrading  to  the  character  of 
the  country,  than  any  ever  yet  submitted 
by  any  minister  to  parliament  Hovr 
stood  the  situation  of  Russia  and  Sweden 
in  regard  to  Denmark  when  they  framed 
this  treaty?  Denmark  was  at  war  with 
neither.  What  causes  of  complaint  had 
Russia  against  her  \  The  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  had  assigned  none ; .  nothing  bad 
(8B) 
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been  put  forward  in  that  qoarteo  but  the 
old  French  ground  of  a  moral  and  phy- 
sical connection  which  made  Norway  the 
nfttoral  appendage  of  Sweden.  Would 
their  Jordihips  stamp  with  hypocrisy  all 
their  own  declarations  against  the  un- 
principled ambition  of  France  ?  Bearing 
in  mind  the  annexation  of  Belgium^  Savoy 
and  Holland  to  France*  which  annexation, 
by  the  way,  with  respect  to  Savoy  at  least, 
had  the  professed  sanction  of  a  demand 
from  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  those 
countries.  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  indignant  language 
in  which  the  grounds  of  such  annexation 
were  reprobated  by  Mr.  Borke,  which 
language  it  was  impossible  to  forget  ?  In- 
deed the  mere  statement  of  such  grounds 
was  sufficient  to  revolt  every  heart  suscep- 
tible of  any  regard  for  justice  or  policy. 
He  would  only  for  a  moment  make  the 
ease  our  own.  Suppose  that  Russia  and 
Sweden  had  demanded  from  our  sovereign 
the  surrender  of  Hanover.  On  this  point 
be  spoke  disinterestedly,  for  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  for  this  country, 
bad  Hanover  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  but  a  sense  of  the  honour  of  the 
crown  would  have  induced  him  rather  to 
risk  war,  than  to  accede  to  such  a  proposal. 
But  supposing  these  powers  had  added, 
we  will  give  you  Calais  and  Boulogne 
in  exchange  for  it,  he  should  have  thought 
that  they  joined  insult  to  injury.  Instead 
ef  any  rational  inducement  being  held 
out  to  Denmark  to  join  the  allies,  she 
was  told,  that  she  must  pay,  as  the  pre- 
mium of  our  friendship,  the  very  price 
which  wonid  be  exactea  from  her  as  the 
punishment  of  hostility ;  and  then  follow- 
ed that  hypocritical  provision,  that  the 
robbery  was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  with 
all  due  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  Norway.  But  if  the  Norwe- 
gians, mindful  of  their  allegiance,  and  of 
their  duties  to  their  sovereign,  should  re- 
sist their  forcible  separation,  then  ministers 
bound  themselves  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
hnto  the  peaceful  homes  of  a  people  really 
attached  to  this  country,  and  to  visit  them 
with  all  the  miseries  of  war,  because  their 
sovereign  refused  to  barter  them  like  cattle. 
But  it  was  said,  that  Denmark  had  been 
uniformly  hostile  to  this  country,  and  that 
ber  weakness  was  no  excuse.  Certainly  if 
a  weak  power  became  a  ready  instrument 
hi  the  hand  of  our  enemy,  we  were  en- 
titled to  deprive  her  of  the  means  of  injury. 
but  the  overwhelming  influence  of  France 
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nister  to  make  peace  with  thia  eoontry; 
she  sent  her  troops  to  defend  Hambnrgb, 
and  that  was  the  moment  when  mtnisten 
announced  to  her  that  they  bed  become 
parties  to  her  spoliation.     Tfae  noble  lord 
next  took  a  view  of  the  policy  of  the  treaty. 
That  a  powerful  diversion  on  the  aide  of 
Pomerania  would  have  been  highly  de- 
sirable could  not  be  denied/     bat   this 
Swedish  diversion  was  perfectly  useless, 
unless  the  co-operation  of  Denmark  were 
first  secured.    The  hostility  of  Denmark 
completely  neutralised  the  eflfbrta  of  iSwe- 
den^  The  noble  lord  then  took  a  Tiew  of  the 
political  relations  of  the  nortbem  powers, 
and  contended  that  it  was  by  no  means  a 
just  policy  to  aggrandise  Sweden.      But 
had  it  heen  shewn  to  be  advantageous,  all 
communities  must  equally  cpndemn  a  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
ne  contended,  that  a  departure  from  them, 
in  this  instance,  was  not  less  disadvan- 
tageous than  dishonourable.    He  ascribed 
the  signal  discomfiture  which  Boonapart6 
had  experienced  last  winter,  to  hia  making 
his  military  operations  dependant  on  po- 
litical speculations,  over  which  be  bad  oo 
controul.    The  retreat  from  Mos<sow  bad 
annihilated    the    mightiest  army    which 
France  had  ever  sent  forth ;    her   palaces 
had  been  filled  with  lamentations,  and  her 
land  covered  with  mourning:     yet  such 
were  the  resources  of  that  man'a  mind** 
such  the  power  of  the  country  over  which 
he  ruled,  that  he  had  absolutely  re-created 
his  army ;   and  by  two  great  battles,  ren- 
dered his  supremacy  in  Germany  more 
complete   than    ever.     The    spring,  be 
thought,  ought  to  have  witnesseo  some  at- 
tempt at  negociation.    Had  such  an  eflbrt 
been  made,  the  war  might  have  probably 
been  happily  terminated.     The  situation 
of  Buonaparte  was  such,  that  it  was  likely 
he  would  not  have  refused  to  attend  to 
moderate  propositions  had  fair  ofiers  been 
made,  and  terms  beneficial  to  every  power 
in  Europe  might  have  been  obtained.-»To 
the  imbecility  of  ministers  was  to  be  ascrib- 
ed the  contrast  between  the  present  situa- 
tion of  France,  and  that  which  she  exhi* 
bited  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign. 
With  his  noble  friend  he  agreed  an  op- 
portunity had  been  lost  never  to  be  re- 
called. A  disposition  towards  peace  might 
have  been  shewn  with  dignity  and  effect, 
showing  equally  the  moderation  and  jus- 
tice of  the  country.    Moderation  in  suc- 
cess was  an  infinitely  superior  policy  to 
solicitation  afier  failure.     Such  a  line  of 
Goodnct  wooU  haTO  enabled  nioisteri 
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either  to  nuSn  peace  advanUgeoosly,  or 
to  carry  on  hoitilitiei  with  increased 
▼igoor  aind  effect. 

Earl  Baihtni  obferred,  that  the  noble 
earl  had  diaplajred»nay^ezhaiuted  a  great 
deal  of  iDgenaitv  and  eloquence ;  hot  in 
his  mind  kad  advanced  little  of  argoment 
applying  to  the  real  meriu  of  the  case. 
With  respect  to  the  ships  which  were  de- 
tained by  Sweden,  and  not  liberated  antil 
fines  were  imposed,  as  mentioned  by  the 
noble  lord,  the  fact  was^  Uiat  a  nnmber  of 
British  ahipa  were  driven  into  Carbham 
and  other  of  the  Swedish  ports :  the  coon- 
tries  were  then  at  peace,  bat  before  the 
veisels  coold  sail  thev  became  hostile,  and 
their  detention^astne  consequence.  This 
country  had  acted  so  in  similar  circom* 
stances.    He  granted  that  if  our  aoquies^ 
cenoe  in  the  treaty  was  morally  wrong,  it 
could  not  be  truly  politic :    but  that  it  was 
the  former,  not  one  word  of  the  noble  earl's 
tended  to  prore.     We  were  at  war  with 
Denmark  at  the  time,  and  therefore,  with- 
out moral  reproach,  we  might  have  at* 
ticked  Norway  onrseWes,  and  kept  pos* 
•eision  of  it,  as  well  as  of  their  West  India 
posaesaiona,  or  the  isle  of  Heligoland  :  and 
io  that  view  an  attack,  if  necessary  or 
expedient,  in  concert  with  our  allies,  was 
e<)ually  justifiable.    In  treaties  of  alliance 
00  one  of  the  parties  coold  fairly  treat 
hot  io  conjunction  with  the  rest-    a  consi- 
deration that  operated  with  others  in  the 
Iste  oegeciations  at  Denmark.    An  ac- 
qoiescence  in  the  treaty  in  question  was 
eqoslly  founded  in  political  expediency 
at  ia  morality.    If  it  were  withheld,  in 
^hst  e  situation  would  the  country  be 
pisced.    The  Crown  Prince  might  then 
Uve  demanded   the  35.000  men  from 
Aonia,  and  with  all  the  forces  of  Sweden 
^sddition,  have  attacked  Norway.    That 
iorce  was  now  otherwise  employed  :  and 
withoQt  such  a  diversion  the  allies  may 
me  been  driven  froas  the  Oder  to  the 
Vistula !  If  they  had  guaranteed  the  do- 
isiaioat  of  Denmark,  this  country  might 
^c  been  ere  now  in  a  state  of  war  with 
^^^fMa  and  Sweden  ;   or  in  a  situation,  in 
^}^^,  whether  Russia  or  Fk«noe  were 
tidorioim  all  would  be  loss  to  this  coon- 
^*  whereas  by  acceding  to  the  treaty, 
^^  eomplicated  difficulties  were  avoided; 
^  they  would  be  enabled  by  it  to  bring 
Morce  of  65,000  men  to  act  against 
<^iaoce  in  the  present  campaign,  which 
^M  not  otherwise  have  been  so  ei^ploy- 
^  The  whole  time  the  negociation  be- 
coontry  and  Defynark  was 


carrying  on,  the  fact  was  known  to  Franee, 
who  notwithstanding  continued  to  stile 
Denmark  its  good  and  faithful  ally,  and  to 
keep  its  minister  resident  at  Copenhagen. 
This  may  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  sincerity  and  objects  of  the  court  of 
Denmark  in  the  transaction ;  whose  real 
design,  however,  in  his  opinion,  seemed 
to  be  to  keep  well  at  the  same  time  with , 
both  France  and  England;  but  in  all 
situations  of  that  kind  it  must  naturally 
be  expected  that  a  little  falsehood  might 
be  told  to  at  least  one  of  the  parties.  Re- 
curring to  the  conduct  of  ministers  ia 
acceding  to  the  treaty  in  question,  the 
noble  earl  contended  it  was  justifiable  in 

Coint  of  justice  and  morality,  warranted 
y  sound  policy,  and  called  for  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
noble  earl  pronounced  a  warm  eoloffy 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  people, 
and  more  particularly  upon  the  cabinet 
which  had  placed  the  fleet  of  the  empire 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  government, 
thereby  erecting  a  splendid  monument  of 
the  liberality  of  Russia,  and  of  the  honour 
of  Great  Britain. 

Earl  Grey  alluded  to  the  terms  em* 
ployed  in  the  treaty,  particularly  the 
wording  of  the  articles  respecting  Nor- 
way and  Goadaloope,  contendinff  that  it 
was  a  guarantee  in  perpetuity  of  both  to 
the  Swedish  government. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  contrary, 
contended,  that  it  was  only  a  virtual 
guarantee,  contingent  upon  the  perforn»- 
ance  of  certain  stipulations  on  the  part  of 
Sweden.  He  detailed  to  the  House  the 
particulars  of  the  Resolutions  themselves 
in  support  of  his  position.    . 

A  division  then  took  place,  when  the 
numbers  were :  Contents  78  ;  Proziea 
63 — 140.  Not  Contenu  40;  Proziea 
37^*77.  Majority  in  favour  of  the  origi- 
nal Address,  03. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday,  June  \  8. 

Victuallers  Relief  Bill.]  Mr.  Rose 
moved  that  the  House  should  go  into  a  com* 
mitiee  on  the  Victuallers'  Bill. 

Mr.  Gidi^  opposed  the  Speaker's  leav- 
ing the  chair,  on  the  principle  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  beneath  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature.  A  sounder 
maxim  could  not  be  laid  down  than  that 
welt  known  one,  Dt  minmi$  non  curat  lex» 
It  also  interfered  improperly  in  a  private 
transaction  between  individuals^  in  itself 
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perfectly  liarmless»  for  their  mataal  ac^ 
commodation.  It  was  said  id  the  pream- 
ble, to  be  one  object  of  the  Bill  to  take 
away  the  temptation  to  the  crime  -of 
ttealing  pewter  pots,  to  which  children 
Were  now  regularly  trained,  and  for  which 
they  were  constantly  convicted.  He  had 
looked  at  the  ages  of  some  of  those  in- 
fantSy  whose  morals  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  so  anxioas  not  to  have  contami- 
tiated,  and  he  found  some  of  them  as  fol- 
lows : — John  Jones,  73 ;  Sarah  Davies,  69 ; 
Thomas  Lad  brook,  54,  &c.  Upon  an 
mverage,  the  ages  of  the  supposed  infantine 
offenders  exceeded  50.  So  much  for  the 
care  of  the  friends  of  this  Bill  for  the 
tising  generation.  Besides,  if  the  mere 
possibility  of  the  temptation  to  commit 
crime  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  law 
of  this  kind,  we  might  shot  up  the  jeweU 
lers'  shops,  and  ought  not  to  carry  watches 
or  silk  handkerchiefs  about  our  persons. 
He^  beliefed  the  secret  motive  for  the 
desire  of  the  publicans  for  the  Bill|  was 
the  hope  that  by  preventing  the  sending 
out  of  beer  in  pots,  it  would  lead  to  tippling 
in  ale-houses.  He  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  Bill  should  be  committed  on  that 
day  three  months. 

Mr.  Rate  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  contempt  with  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  treated  bis  Bill,  an  Act  of  the 
saore  kind  had  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  2,  under  the  auspices  of  no  less 
men  than  sir  R.  Walpole  and  lord  Hard- 
wicke.  This  Act  did  not  now  operate, 
merely  because  the  King's  printer  had, 
by  mistake,  written  over  against  it  '  re- 
pealed.' The  injury  to  the  publicans, 
which  he  wished  to  prevent,  was  not  a 
possible  or  imaginary  evil.  They  had 
the  positive  allegations  of  a  hundred  indi- 
viduals, that  they  suffered  a  loss  amount- 
ing to  about  SSL  annually  by  this  prac- 
tice. The  reason  why  most  of  the  per- 
aons  by  whom  the  offence  was  committed 
appeared  in  the  returns  to  be  old  people, 
was,  that  it  was  generally  committed  by 
children,  who  were  too  young  to  be  pro- 
•ecuted. 

Mr.  Croker  ridiculed  the  idea,  that  this 
offence  was  committed  ^jenerally  by  chil- 
dren, though  the  returns  gave  us  only  a 
list  of  veteran  delinquents.  He  denied 
that  any  such  Act  as  that  which  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  had  said  was  repealed  by 
the  King's  printer,  had  ever  passed.  In 
one  of  the  Excise  Acts  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, indeed,  a  clause  was  inserted  to  pre- 
Tent  publicans  from  sending  oat  beer  in 
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any  Tessel,  whether  pewter^  silTer,  or 
otberwise«  in  leas  quantity  than  one  or 
two  gallons,  but  this  had  nothiBg  to  do 
with  the  species  of  vessel  used.  The  boo. 
gentleman  then  entered  into  a  general  ar- 
gument against  the  present  BtU«  for  the 
necessity  of  which  be  contended  no  jest 
cause  had  been  assigned.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  R^e)  himself  knew  no- 
thing of  those  who  had  signed  the  alJega- 
tions.  He  (Mr.  Croker)  thought,  the 
foundation  of  the  Bill  was  altogether  as 
unsound  as  the  soperstrocture  vraa  ridi^ 
culons. 

Mr.  Ro§e  defended  the  Bill,  and  read  a 
part  of  the  former  Act,  which  he  contended 
was  expressly  directed  against  eiealing 
pewter  pots.  He  said,  be  was  sorry  tbe 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  disposed  to  add 
insult  to  injury. 

Mr.  Wkkbreod  said  that,  as  be  bad  been 
unexpectedly  made  an  umpire  in  this  dis- 
pute, he  must  say  that  the  word  '  pots' 
appeared  to  be  in  the  former  Act*  Mr. 
Croker  had  objected  to  his  right  bon. 
friend,  that  be  had  no  acquaintance  among 
the  class  of  persona  whom  tbe  Bill  pro- 
fessed to  relieve  :  he  would,  perhaps,  ob- 
ject to  him,  that  he  had  too  mach  ac- 
quaintance among  them,  though  he  by  no 
means  thought  so,  and  wished  to  extend 
it  as  much  farther  as  possible.  But  he 
could  say  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  present  practice  was  a  serious  injury 
to  the  publican,  and  he  should  strenuously 
support  their  claim  to  relief. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
were  for  Mr.  Giddy's  Amendment,  42; 
Against  it,  67 ;  Majority  for  tbe  Bill,  25. 

Local  Tokens  Bill.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Local 
Tokens  Bill. 

Mr.  Hutkiuon  thought  this  a  proper  op* 
portunity  to  ask  tbe  riebt  hon.  gentleman 
whether  it  was  intended  by  the  present 
Bill  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  tbe  local 
tokena  of  copper  ?  Of  thia  description  of 
tokens  there  was  an  immense  quantity  is- 
sued in  various  populous  neighbourhoods 
in  the  country,  and  from  the  spurious 
metal  of  which  they  were  formed,  they 
bad  a  direct  tendency  to  enhance  the  price 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  society.  These  tokens,  which 
were  generally  iMued  by  large  manulac- 
turers,  and  were  exchanged  at  par  for 
bills  at  twelve  months  after  sight,  so  that 
when  they  were  taken  by  shopkeepers  io 
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ptymeot  fbr  the  eomaiodittet  in  which 
they  dealt^  it  was  natorat  that  these  men 
iboald  place  soch  a  price  on  their  goods 
as  would  iodemnify  them  for  the  interest 
of  their  money,  which  it  was  seen  woold 
be  locked  op  for.twelfe  months^  and  se- 
core  them  against  the  possible  risk  they 
laigbt  ran  from  the  probability  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  house  from  whence  the 
tokens  might  be  issued.  The  labouring 
classes  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  im- 
position which  was  thus  practised  upon 
tbem  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  em- 
ployment. 

The  ChanedlcT  qf  the  Exchequer  said» 
tbtt  the  Bill,  as  it  was  at  present  framed* 
did  not  at  all  apply  to  copper  tokens. 
The  suggestions  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
mao  were  extremely  important  and  Tery 
jQtt,  and  he  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
suend  to  any  propositions  which  he  might 
think  proper  to  make  in  the  committee, 

Mr.  Roee  was  not  aware  of  the  exis- 
tmce  of  the  practices  which  had  been  ad- 
verted to  by  hu  right  hon.  friend,  but  he 
certainly  thought  they  were  of  such  a 
complexion  as  to  call  imperatively  for  le- 
gifladre  interference. 

Lord  A,  Hamiiion  expressed  his  asto- 
niibment  thai  any  necessity  should  be  felt 
for  introducing  the  present  Bill,  afler  the 
intimation  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  pro* 
habili^  of  a  favourable  incre^e  of  ex- 
change between  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, before  the  expiration  of  the  present 
seisioo  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Gpo^U  thought  the  evil  which  had 
been  complained  of  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  might  be  remedied  by 
the  government  putting  in  circulation  a 
•officient  quantity  of  the  copper  coin  of 
^  realm.  Whatever  scarcity  there  might 
be  of  silver  and  gold,  there  surely  was  no 
•cwcity  of  copper* 

The  ChamxUor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
there  had  been  that  fevourable  change  in 
the  exchange  between  this  and  other 
countries  which  he  had  anticipated,  and 
thetehad  also  been  considerable  arrivals 
of  bollioQ.  Although  this  had  been  the 
caie,  however,  the  nature  of  our  expend  i- 
tarei  opon  the  continent  had  been  such  as 
to  preclude  the  j)ostibtlity  at  present  of 
tasking  any  advantageous  alteration  incur 
corrent  coin.  With  respect  to  the  copper 
corrency  which  had  been  alluded  to  by 
we  boo.  gentleman  who  had  spoken  last, 
^  Apprehended  there  was  no  want  of  the 
^i^  copper  ooin  of  the  realm.    In  Loa- 
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don,  the  circniation,  he  believed,  was  too 
prolific,  and  if  the  coin  was  wanted,  he 
had  no  doubt  it  could  be  procured  in  any 
quantity. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  secbnd  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  committed  on  Monday. 

TaXATY    WITH     SWXDEN.]       Mr.     fVkU' 

bread,  before  the  debate  commenced,  was 
desirous  of  asking  a  question  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  which  it  was  extremely  de- 
sirable the  House  should  have  answered* 
The  second  article  of  the  Treaty  tietween 
this  country  and  Sweden  was  as  follows  :<«- 
"  The  said  courts  having  communicated  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty  the  engagements 
subsisting  between  them,  and  having  for- 
mally  demanded  his  said  Majesty's  ac«- 
ceuion  thereto,  and  his  Majesty  the  king 
of  Sweden  having  by  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  Article,  given  a 
proof  of  the  desire  which  animates  him  to 
contribute  also  on  his  part  to  the  success 
of  the  common  cause ;  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty being  desirous,  in  return,  to  give  an 
immediate  and  unequivocal  proof  of  his 
resolution  to  join  his  interests  to  those  of 
Sweden  and  Russia,  promises  and  engages 
by  the  present  Treaty  to  accede  to  the 
conventions  alreadv  existing  between 
those  two  powers.^  The  Convention 
here  alluded  to,  between  Sweden  and 
Russia,  it  appeared,  had  been  signed  in 
March,  1SI2,  and  that  with  his  Britannic 
Majesty  not  until  the  3d  of  March,  1813. 
He  was  desirous  of  being  informed  by  the 
noble  lord,  at  what  period  the  Convention 
between  the  two  first-mentioned  powers 
was  communicated  to  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters ? 

Lord  CoMtkreagh  answered,  that  he 
could  not  speak  to  the  precise  time,  but 
he  believed  it  was  some  time  in  July, 
1812.  The  noble  lord  then  moved,  first, 
"  That  the  House  should  resolve  into  -a 
Committee  of  Supply ;"  and  next,  "  Thai 
the  Treaty  with  Sweden,  presented  to  the 
House  by  command  of  bis  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  be  referred  to  the  said 
Committee.'' 

Mr.  Poiuonfy  rose  and  said :— Sir,  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  conceire  the  moat 
convenient  method  of  raising  the  debate 
on  the  merits  of  the  Swedish  Treaty,  is  to 
proceed  with  the  discussion  prior  to  your 
leaving  the  chair :— because,  in  the  Com« 
mittee  of  Supply,  if  we  were  to  Uke  iu 
merits  Into  consideration,  we  could  finally 
do  nothing  more  than  come  to  a  vote  for 
or   against   the   proposed   subsidy— we 
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could  present  no  Addren  to  the  tbione  on 
the  •abject— nor  could  any  of  oor  pro- 
ceedings, beyond  the  mere  ?ote  of  Sup- 
ply, appear  on  the  JoamaU.  As  it  is  my 
wish  to  present  to  the  crown  an  Address 
lirom  this  House,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Treaty,  calling  on  the  Prince  Regent  to 
take  such  steps  as  m^ty  be  consistent  with 
the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  public 
faith  of  the  country,  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  such  parts  of  the  Swedish 
Treaty,  as  may  be  suspended ;  and,  final  ly, 
to  enter  into  negociatioos  to  disengage 
bimself,  if  it  be  possible,  from  the  Treaty 
altogether,  I  think  the  most  proper  period 
for  moving  such  an  Address,  is  previous 
to  your  leaving  the  chair.  Sir,  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a  treaty, 
containing  the  cession  of  a  valuable  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  has 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  the  minister  of  the  crown  in 
auch  House  not  having  expressed  a  desire 
to  take  the  sense  of  parliament  upon  it. — 
If  it  were  merely  a  treaty  of  subsidy,  the 
necessity  of  that  subsidy  might  be  exa- 
mined in  a  Committee  of  Supply ;  and 
the  House,  by  granting  or  withholding 
the  subsidy,  might  signify  their  appro- 
bation of,  or  dissent  from,  its  propriety. 
But  the  present  is  not  merely  a  treaty  of 
subsidy ;  it  is  also,  among  other  things,  a 
treaty  of  cession  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  island  of  Goadaloope. 
And  I  did  suppose,  when  a  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  that  island  was  laid  on  the  table, 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  imme- 
diately have  moved  an  Address  to  the 
crown,  by  which  the  House  would  have 
bad  an  opportunity  of  expressing  either  its 
Mtisfaction  or  disapprobation,  with  refe* 
rence  to  that  cession.  The  noble  lord  has, 
however,  followed  another  course.  In 
th&  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  far  as 
we  are  cognisant  of  its  proceedings,  the 
minister  of  the  crown  cannot  pursue  the 
coarse  adopted  by  the  noble  lord.  He 
must  move  an  Address  to  the  crown,  either 
approving  or  disapproving  any  treaty 
which  it  may  have  entered  into—and,  on 
that  motion,  the  sense  of  the  Hoose  may 
be  taken.  But,  in  the  present  case,  where 
the  minister  of  the  crown  has  forborne  to 
move  any  Address— in  the  present  case, 
where  his  Majesty's  cabinet  have  re- 
mained silent  on  that  subject — I  am 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  rather 
unusual  mode,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  sense  of  parliament  on  the  merits  of 
this  treaty.    Sir»  the  first  and  most  re- 
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markable  thing  in  the  t#eaty  cMicliidel 
between  Sweden  and  Sossia,  to  which 
treaty  bis  Majesty  was  advised  to  acceds^ 
the  most  remarkable  thing  that  atrikca  m 
in  that  treaty  is«-the  object  of  it-— as  pro» 
fessed  by  the  two  contracting  partiea.! 
The  object  of  that  treaty  (as  stMd  id  tho' 
document  laid  before  the  Houae,  whidi 
the  noble  lord  has  told  ns  compriaea  the 
substance  of  the  Convention)  is  «'  for  tho 
purpose    of  securing  reciprocally   tbcir 
states  and  possessions  against  the  comoioa 
enemy."    This  is  the  professed  object  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  concluded 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Sweden,  *'  the  security  of  their  etatea  and 
possessions  against  the  common  enemy  ;" 
meaning  France ;  for,  I  believe,  there  is 
no  other  power  with  which  they    were 
then  unitedly  at  war.    Sir,  in  tbe  course 
of  the  last  war  between  Russia  and  France 
which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  certain  negotiations  subsiated  be- 
tween these  governments,  and  a  certaia 
understanding  took  place  between  them 
on  particular    subjects,  which  were   not 
then  divulged  to  the  rest  of  Europe.     Bot 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Russia 
attacked  Sweden,  and  acquired,  the  domi- 
nion of  Finland ;  a  dominion  long  deaired 
and  ardently  sought  for  by  that  power,  in 
the  course  of  different  wars  and  negoii^ 
tions.    Russia  having  obiained  Fmland, 
by  the  connivance,  if  not  by  the  o^n  as* 
sistance  of  France,  as  soon  as  ever  she 
found  herself  likely  to  be  involved  id  a 
new  war  with  that  poweri  she  determined 
to  secure  herself  in  the  possession  of  Fin- 
land, which  she  had  acquired  from  Sweden. 
That  object  she  did  not  attempt  to  attaia 
by  force,  but  by  buying  over  and  con- 
ciliating the  state  to  which  the  province 
originally  belonged— by  transferring   lo 
her  part  of  the  dominions  of  another 
power.    In  order  to  induce  Sweden  not  to 
insist  on  the  restitution  of  Finland,  Roasia 
entered  into  an  understanding  with  her, 
and  ultimately  concluded  the  Ajooventioo, 
the  substance  of  which  is  contained  in  tbe 
paper  laid  before  tbe  Hoose.    By  this  Con- 
vention it  is  stipulated,  that  the  cession  of 
Norway  to  Sweden,  by  tbe  crown  of  Den- 
mark, is  to  be  procured  either  by  treaty 
or  by  force— And,  for  this  purpose,  Russia 
is  bound  to  provide  a  force,  of  from  15 
to  20,000  men,  to  co-operate  with  Siveden. 
By  a  subsequent  convention,  dated  tbe 
SOth  of  August,  1812,  the  Russian  aut  iltary 
force  ia  to  be  carried  to  35,000  men.  This 
latter  conventiont  I  believe,  was  entered 
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into  tt  die  Tery  Uroe  when  his  Majes- 
ty's ambassador,  lord  Cathcart,  was  pre- 
sent  at    Abo.      NoiTy    Sir,    to    induce 
Denmark  to  make  the  cession  of  Norway 
to  Sweden,  what  steps  were  taken  by  the 
two  contracting  parlies  to  that  treaty  ? 
They  expresaed  themselves  thus :— *'  As 
the  king  of  Sweden  cannot    make  this 
dirersion  in  (aTour  of  the  common  caose* 
coofistently  with  the  security  of  his  domi- 
nions, so  long  as  he  can  regard  the  king- 
dom of  Norway  as  an  enemy,  his  majesty 
tbe  emperor  of  Rassia  engages,  either  by 
negociaiion,  or  by  military  co-operation, 
to  noiie  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  Sweden/' 
Here  is  a  stipulation,  not  to  procure  for 
Sweden  any  territory  to  which  she  has  a 
JQst  claim — not  to  procure  for  Sweden  any 
lecority  which  she  might  demand  against 
tbe  forces  of  Denmark— not  to  procure  for 
Sweden  the  possession  of  forts  or  fortresses 
*-iH>t  to  procure  for  her  what  is  called 
military  possession  of  Norway,  to  prevent 
ssy  attack  from  Denmark  in  that  quarter 
—No,  this  stipulation  is  to  procure,  either 
by  negociation  or  force,  the  perpetual 
cession  of  Norway  itself.    Tbe  treaty  goes 
onto  say,  *'  The  two  contracting  parties 
being  unwilling,  if- it  can  be  avoided,  to 
toake  an  enemy  of  the  king  of  Denmark." 
If  it  can  be  avoided !    How  modest  are 
their  expressions !   how  gentle  their  man- 
ners! bow  kind  their  intention!    Being 
vnwilJiDg  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  king 
of  Denmark !  Unwilling  to  make  an  enemy 
of  whom  ^  of  a  monarch  with  whom  nei- 
ther of  the  parties  pretended  to  have  the 
•lightest  cause  of  quarrel.    Feeling  this 
virtaous  reluctance,  what  do  they  propose 
to  do—."  they  will  offer  to  his  Danish  vaU' 
j<«ty,  to  procare  for  him  a  complete  in- 
demnity for  Norway,  by  a  territory  more 
contiguous  to  his  German  dominions,  pro- 
vided his  Danish  majesty  will  cede  for 
«ver  his  rights  to  the  kingdom  of  Norway/' 
Here  are  the  deliverers  of  Europe,  con- 
tnctiflg  between  themselves,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  oVn  base  ambition,  to  take 
from  an  onoflfending  potentate  a  portion  of 
bis  ancient  territory — to  tear  from  him 
who  wore  the  crown  of  Denmark,  a  most 
nloable  part  of  bis  dominions,  that  it 
nigbt  be  given  to  one  of  these  parties,  as 
*Q  eqoiTalent  for  that  which  had  been 
^^^^M  from  him  by  the  other.    But,  it 
*•»«!  they  are  to  give  to  the  king  of 
*J">mark  a  full  compensation  for  Norway, 
fjj*  W;  by  granting  to  him  «'  certain  other 
*^torief,  more  contigaoos  to  his  domi- 
ttou  laQtmaByr  Ida  beseech  yoo, 


Sir,  to  look  to  tbe  circumstances  tinder 
which  this  flagitious  offer  was  made* 
France  was  to  be  driven  back  to  her  an- 
cient boundaries :  Germany  waste  be  de- 
livered— all  Europe  was  to  be  freed  frouk 
the  grasp  of  the  French  emperor,  by  tbe 
united  force  of  Russia  and  Sweden  !  and 
in  order  to  induce  the  people  of  Germany 
to  make  an  effort  against  France,  how  did 
these  liberators  act  ?  They  take  a  part  of 
Denmark  and  give  it  to  Sweden— a  pro- 
vince to  which  neither  had  any  claim-— 
and  they  offer  to  indemnify  the'  former 
power  by  some  dominions  contignotis  to 
his  German  territories.  The  policy  of 
this  stipulation,  which  must  disgust  the 
people  of  Germany,  is  equal  to  its  justice. 
Ana  how  any  cabinet  in  this  country, 
acting  under  a  monarch,  remakable  for 
his  own  good  faith,  and  high  sense  of 
honour— remarkable  for  his  own  scrnpuloos 
attention  to  tbe  dictates  of  justice — a  mo- 
narch, the  greater  part  of  whose  reiffii 
has  been  spent  in  carrying  on  a  bloody 
and  expensive  war,  to  prevent  France 
from  establishing  the  very  principles  con- 
tained in  this  treaty,  a  monarch,  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  nation,  remarkable,  I 
hope,  for  probity  and  rectitude— a  nation, 
which  has  borne  its  burdens  and  priva- 
tions with  unsubdued  magnanimity,  be- 
cause they  appeared  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  rights  of  mankind— for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  public  law  of  na- 
tions—for the  interests  of  honour  and 
justice  amongst  the  human  race— that  the 
ministers  of  such  a  king  and  such  a  na- 
tion could  have  the  hardihood  to  call  on 
that  monarch  and  that  people  to  accede 
to  a  treaty  like  that  entered  into  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  exceeds  any  thing  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  courts,  or  of 
the  worldb  Sir,  if  the  ministers  of  Ihia 
country  absolutely  wanted  to  establish  the 
system  of  France  throughout  Europe— that 
system  so  often  and  so  justly  reprobated— 
they  could  not  have  adopted  a  proceed- 
ing better  calculated  to  produce  thaf 
effect,  than  by  advising  the  crown  and 
the  parliament  to  sancUon  this  conven- 
tion. Do  we.  Sir,  throughout  the  whole 
of  it,  find  any  one  sentence  expressive 
of  an  anxiety  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, or  the  general  interests  of  the  world  ? 
Yet,  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  abominable 
and  atrocious  stipulations  which  this  con- 
vention contains,  we  are  made  to  say,  in 
our  treaty  with  Sweden,  which  recognisea 
the  convention ;  that  the  transrer  of 
Norway  from  its  rightfal  monarch— that 
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the  separation  of  the  people  from  their 
lawful  sovereign, "  shall  take  place  with 
every  possible  regard  and  consideration 
for  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Norway/'  B<it»  Sir,  can  we  dis> 
cover  in  all  this  any  principle' which  is 
likely  to  excite  Europe  to  an  opposition 
against  the  power  of  France  ?  The  spirit 
of  this  treaty— its  stipulations— its  various 
objects— are  all  conceived  exactly  in  the 
same  policy,  in  which  the  former  most  un- 
principled, disgraceful,  and  ruinous  con- 
duct of  Russia,  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
was  conceived.  That  conduct  which 
banished  the  law  of  nations  from  Europe, 
Mid  introduced,  in  its  stead,  the  law  of 
the  strongest.—- This  system,  too,  was  per- 
severed in  at  a  time,  when  the  assistance 
of  the  Poles  themselves  was  wanting  against 
the  common  enemy.  For  no  greater  en- 
gine could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  ruler,  than  the  power  of  terrifying 
Russia,  in  the  present  war,  by  pointing  to 
the  doubtful  allegiance  of  those  very  peo- 
ple. This  treaty  speaks  volumes  to  the 
Poles — this  treaty  speaks  volumes  to  the 
people  of  Germany.  And,  when  these 
papers  are  read  on  the  Continent,  what  will 
the  minister  of  any  independent  power 
say  to  the  noble  lord,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  rights  of  nations,  of  the  freedom  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Will  he  not  say,  that  England,  by 
acceding  to  such  a  treaty,  has  assisted  in 
destroying  them  ?  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the 
professed  purpose  of  our  treaty  of  cession  ? 
The  contracting  parties, "  penetrated  with 
the  urgent  necessity  of  establishing  with 
each  other  a  close  concert,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independence  of  the  North, 
and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  so-much- 
wished-for  epoch  of  a  general  peace,  have 
agreed  to  provide  for  this  two-fold  object 
by  the  present  treaty.''— So  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  North  is  to  be  established  by 
wresting  a  part  of  his  dominions  from  one 
of  the  most  independent  and  ancient  of  the 
northern  powers,  and  a  general  peace  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  transferring  a  portion 
of  Germany  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  from 
whom  you  propose  to  take  the  kingdom  of 
Norway.  In  short,  you  will  tmci  the 
two  avowed  objects  of  this  treaty,  by  mak- 
ing yourselves  accessary  to  a  state  of 
things  which  were  calculated  to  produce 
war  if  none  had  existed  before.  But  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  England,  that  Norway 
ahould  be  taken  from  Denmark  ?  I  have 
always  understood  that  Norway  was  as 
happily  placed  for  the  security  of  England 
aa  it  was  p«niblo  for  any  country  to  be. 
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There  was,  therefore,  no  private  intereit, 
to  create  a  desire  in  Enfflaod  ibat  Norwiy 
should  be  so  disposed  of.  But  then  "th« 
independence  of  the  North"  is  most  hypo« 
critically  and  deceitfully  placed  io  the 
front  of  this  treaty,  as  a  public  ground  for 
agreeing  to  the  cession  of  Norway,  at  the 
very  moment,  when  that  independence  is 
violated  in  the  most  essential  point!— « 
(Hear).  And,  after  this  act*  to  talk  of  i 
desire  of  accelerating  peace,  when  it  wu 
thus  placed  farther  off  than  ever,  exceeds, 
in  my  opinion,  all  that  the  naoat  confident 
ministers,  before  the  present  day,  ever 
thought  of  inserting  in  a  poblic  instni- 
ment !  The  kin|[  of  Denmark  ia  Co  be  cod- 
pensated  for  this  loss  of  territory.  He  is 
to  be  induced,  or  compelled,  to  give  op 
Norway.  Some  fow  days  since,  I  moved 
for  an  account  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  government  of  this  country  and 
that  of  Denmark.  And  I  was  then  told, 
by  the  noble  lord,  that  the  public  service 
rendered  it  improper  to  make  such  a  dis- 
closure. How  the  public  aerrice  coold 
be  affected  by  it,  is  difficult  to  be  con- 
ceived. Is  it  because  either  Denmark  or 
France  must  be  so  nearly  concerned  in.thif 
correspondence,  that  the  noble  lord  felt 
himself  called  on  to  withhold  the  trans* 
action  from  the  public  ^  Denmark,  bein; 
one  of  the  parties,  must  of  course  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  circumstances.  And 
does  the  noble  lord  imagine  that  France  ii 
ignorant  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion  ? 
Could  the  noble  lord  suppose  this,  when  it 
was  well  known  that  a  French  general  was 
resident  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen  at  tba 
time  ?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it*  No, 
Sir,  a  very  diflferent  cause  can  be  aasigned. 
Left  as  we  are  to  conjecture  on  this  infor- 
mation, I  do  conjecture,  that  there  wm 
much  discussion  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation, for  the  cession  of  Norway,  with 
the  minister  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
And  this,  I  conceive,  is  the  point  which  his 
Majesty's  ministers  do  not  wish  to  make 
public— I  may  be  wrong  in  this  opinion— 
possibly  I  am  wrong;  but  I  think  the 
great  reluctance  to  produce  the  correspon- 
dence,  is  full  as  likely  to  have  arisen 
from  this,  as  from  any  other  cause.  U 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  it  originated 
either  in  any  fear  of  the  .power  of 
France,  or  in  any  apprehension  lest  the  in* 
terests  of  Denmark  should  sufier ;  and  I 
certainly  shall  not  recede  from  ibis  belief 
till  very  strong^  reasons  are  addjuced  jtt 
support  of  a  dimrent  opinion.  There  iiy 
Sir,  in  the  2d  article  of  the  treatyi  some- 
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thing  extremely  carioiii«  and  particularly 
wortby  the  attention  of  the  House.    The 
wording  of  the  article  is  exceedingly  re- 
markable ;    one  should  suppose,  on  the 
first  view  of  it,  that  an  option  was  given  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  either  to  concede 
Norway  to  Sweden  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased. 
Now,  Sir,  the  exact  reverse  of  any  such 
option  is   the  truth ;   for,  by  the  stipula- 
tions existing  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
Norway  must  be  given  up — there  is  no- 
thing optional  left.     His  Majesty  is  made 
a    party    to  these    stipulations,    and    in 
the  treaty  with  Sweden  is  made  to  say— 
"  that  he  will  not  only  not*  oppose  any 
obuacle  to  the  annexation  and  union,  in 
perpetuity,  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  as 
so  integral  part,  to  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den, but  also  will  assist  the  views  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  to  that  effect, 
either  by  bis  good  offices,  or  by  employ- 
ing, if  ii  should  be  necessary,  his  naval 
co-operation,  in  concert  with  the  Swedish 
or  Russian  forces.      It  is  nevertheless  to 
be  understood,  that  recourse  shall  not  be 
hid  to  force,  for  elFecting  the  union  of 
Norway  to  Sweden,  unless  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Denmark  shall  have  previously 
refused  to  join  the  alliance  of  the  North." 
Tbui,  Sir,  on  reading  this  paragraph,  it  is 
10  worded,  that  you  might  imagine  the 
kiog  of  Denmark  to  have  the  option  of 
joining  the  alliance  of  the  North,  and  of 
retaining  Sweden.    Whereas,  if  you  look 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  you  vrill 
Bod,  that  nothing  will  satisfy  Sweden,  but 
the  cession  of  Norway ;  and  all  the  option 
left  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  is,  to  receive 
the  compensation  marked  out  by  Russia 
and  Sweden.     But,  as  to  keeping  Norway 
^asto  retaining  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pQsieaions  of  his  crown-*-as  to  continuing 
hit  reign  over  subjects  remarkable    for 
tbeir  affection  to  his  person  and  govern- 
inent,  no  such  choice  is  given  to   him. 
He  mutt  give  op  that  territory-*he  must 
part  with  those  affectionate  subjects — and, 
to  return,  he  most  receive  a  country  of 
which  he  is  ignorant— -he  must  be  content 
to  accept  strangers,  who  never  oi\ed  to 
him  the  duty  or  the  allegiance  of  subjects. 
I  defy  the  noble  lord  or  any  other  person 
>n  thit  House    to    deny    tho   statement. 
Under  these  stipulations,  nothing  can,  by 
possibility,  satisfy  Sweden  and  Russia,  but 
^e  cension  of  ^forway — and  the  sole  op- 
tjon  left  to  the  king  of  Denmark  is,  to  re- 
•lit force  by  force,  or  to  content  himself 
*'^h  whatever  ihe«e  powers  are  disposed 
^  ?!! **'""•    ^'o^»  Sir,  as  to  the  principle 
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of  this  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Denmark 
(the  true  and  legitimate  offspring  and  sue* 
cesser  of  the  partition  of  Poland.)    I  know 
not  what  there  was  that  could  induce  Eng- 
land to  assent  to  it.     That  this  country 
should  so  far  accede  to  a  treaty,  formed 
and  conceived  in  violence  and  fraud,  was 
what  no  interest,  no  prospect  of  advantage, 
should  ever  have  induced  her  to  do.     But 
what  profit  is  she  to  derive  from  giving  iC 
her  sanction  ?  The  alliance  and  co-opera- 
tion of  Sweden  1  But^  does  she  not,  at  the 
same  time,  call  down  the  provoked  and 
aggravated  hostility  of  Denmark  ?     Thus, 
^  if  you  gain  Sweden,  you  lose  Denmark— 
and  the  one   power,  I  believe,  is  very 
nearly  as  great  as  the  other — but,  it  ia 
said,  "  we  were  at  war  with   Denmark* 
and,  therefore,  we  were  justified  in  an-* 
noying  her  as  much  as  we  could.''    Now« 
Sir,  let  us  examine  this  argument-^let  us 
fairly  investigate  it. '  The  only  legitimate 
object  of  war  (as  laid  down  by  any  writer 
on  public  law,  or  bv  any  author  of  great 
character,)  is  stated  to  be,  the  attainment 
of  peace.    It  has  never  been   acknow* 
ledged  by  any  government,  whatever  its 
practice  may  have  been,  that  it  waged 
war  for  the  extinction  of  that  nation,  witb 
which  it  was  embroiled  ;  that  it  prosecut- 
ed   hostilities  for  the  sole   purposes    of 
subjection  and  slavery.    Every  govern* 
ment  asserts,  that  it  has  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint^  and  that  it  seeks,  by  war,  for  ^ 
proper  satisfaction :-— or  else  it  sets  forth, 
that  it  fears  some  sudden  act  of  hostility, 
and  desires  to  have  security  against  that 
power,  from  which  it  apprehends  any  la- 
tent  danger.      Now,  in  the  negociatioa 
which  this  country  carried  on  with  Den« 
mark,  the  first  duty  of  the  minister,  by 
whom  it  was  conducted,  was  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  produce  that  state  of  things, 
between  the  two  countries,  which  would 
have  rendered  the  return  of  peace,  not 
only  possible,  but  near.     Instead  ofabett 
ting  a  treaty,  by  which  the  powers  of  the 
North  were  to  be  forced  mto  fresh  hostility 
against  each  other,  a  wise  statesman  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  would  have  join- 
ed all  the  northern  states  in  one  common 
interest,  and  directed   their  united  force 
against  the  usurpations  of  France.     But, 
Sir,  the  stipulations  of  the  Swedish  treaty 
render  such  an  union  impossible.      The 
justification  for  these  stipulations,  is,  ''We 
were  at  war  with  Denmark."    But,  surely. 
Sir,  we  were  not  at  war  for  her  extinction. 
We  went  to  war  with  her,  because  we 
feared  that  France,  with  h^r  usual  disrM 
(3C) 
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gard  of  justice,  would  seize  the  naval 
power  which  Denmark  then  possessed, 
and  turn  it  against  us— therefore,  it  may 
be  said,  we  were  compelled,  by  the  dic- 
tates of  self-defence,  to  proceed  as  we  had 
done.  But,  Sir,  if  I  admit  the  truth  of  this 
lillegation,  what  is  there  to  justify  eternal 
war  against  Denmark  r  What  is  there  to 
justify  this  country  in  Joining  in  a  treaty, 
by  which  Denmark  is  to  be  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  her  territory,  and  by  which 
fresh  dissensions  will  be  produced  in  Eu- 
rope ?  In  order  to  obtain  this  alliance  and 
coooperatfon  of  Sweden,  Russia  has  stipu- 
lated to  place  a  force  of  35,000  men,  at 
her  disposal,  for  the  conquest  of  Norway. 
This  force  she  was  permitted  to  unite  with 
her  own ;  and  she  was  then  allowed  to 
make  use  of  it  against  Denmark,  before 
she  commenced  any  direct  operation  on 
what  is  called  '  the  continent,'  that  iSi  Ger- 
many. This  was  the  stipulation  which 
ministers  found  existing,  when  his  Ma- 
jesty was  invited  to  accede  to  the  terms  of 
that  treaty.  It  was  not,  however,  suited 
io  the  views  of  this  country,  that  Sweden 
tihould  employ  her  own  forces,  and  those 
of  Russia,  in  conquering  Norway,  before 
the  general  interests  of  the  allies  were 
consulted;  because  the  blindest  and  most 
inexperienced  statesman  must  see,  that 
if  those  troops  were  to  be  employed 
in  Norway,  against  the  Danes,  we  should 
only  have  bought,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pence,  a  diversion  against  ourselves,  in 
favour  of  France.  It  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  any  importance  to  the  ruler  of 
France,  what  forces  were  combating 
^he  Danes  in  Norway — his  great  object 
was  to  prevent  a  coalition  between  the 
northern  powers  against  him.  This  being 
the  case,  ministers  were  desirous  of  chang- 
ing that  stipulation  in  the  Russian  Treaty^ 
by  which  Sweden  was  at  liberty  to  ad- 
vance her  troops,  and  those  of  Russia 
against  Norway,  in  the  first  instance.  And 
how.  Sir,  did  they  effect  this  ?  Sweden, 
the  friend  of  enslaved  Europe — Sweden, 
on  whom  we  relied  so  much,  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  on  whom,  perhaps,  many  still 
rely,  for  an  efficient  and  useful  co-opera- 
tion against  the  common  enemy— Sweden, 
the  enemy  of  tyranny^  refuses  to  give  up 
her  intended  attempt  on  Norway,  unless 
greater  benefits  are  proffered  to  her,  than 
those  held  out  by  Russia ;  and  in  order 
to  induce  her  to  act  in  that  way  which 
ministers  desired,  we  agree  to  give  her  a 
million  of  money,  and  to  cede  to  her  the 
*  island  of  Guadttloupe*    In  short,  we  buy 
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off  and  do  away  the  stipolaUont  which 
existed  between  Sweden  and  Rossivj  by 
which  the  former  poirer  was  permitted  to 
conquer  Norway,  before  she  joined   the 
common  cause,  and  we  Indoce  her  not  to 
employ  her  forces  for  the  subjugation  of 
Norway,  but  to  assist  with  her  arms  the 
operations  in  Germany.    So  here.  Sir,  we 
have  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  drsinter- 
ested  conduct  of  Sweden.    If  We  'vrmnted 
any  additi<)nal  proof  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  ministers  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, we  should  find  it  in  this  transaction. 
But  his  Majesty's  ministers  ha?ing  obtain- 
ed this  point,  the  promised,  the  supposed 
CO  operation  of  Sweden  in  Germany,  we 
are  now  to  consider  what  benefit 'has  re- 
sulted from  it?    Why,  Sir,  the  Swedish 
troops  arrived  on  the  continent  exactly  in 
time  to  witness  two  defeats  of  the  allied 
powers!  and  to  be  idle,  useless  and    im- 
moveable spectators  of  the  armistice  which 
has  just  been  concluded !— This,  Sir,  is 
what  we  have  got  for  a  million  of  money, 
and  the  island  of  Guadaloupe.     Certainly, 
the  wisdom  which  procured  such  advan- 
tages, is  equal  to  the  probity  that  advised 
his  Majesty  to  become  a  party  to   tbe 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Sweden  !   But, 
it  appears,  we  have  received  other  advan- 
tages; we  are  invested  with  a  right  of 
erUrcpSi,  in  three  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Sweden,  Gottenburgh,Carlsham,  and  Stral- 
sund,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.    Have 
we  obtained  this  right,  in  perpetuity,  from 
Sweden,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  given 
up  Guadaloupe  ?    No  such  thing.      We 
cede  Guadaloupe  for  ever ;   his  Majesty 
gives  it  up,  as  far  as  he  can  possibly  make 
over  his  right — and  we  are  presented  with 
the  privilege  of  entrepot  in  these  towmr, 
for  twenty  years  only.     I  believe.  Sir,  it 
is  declared,  ify  all  writers  on  the  taw  of 
nations,  that  where  a  state  possesses  itself  | 
of  that  which  belonged  to  another  coun- 
try, and  the  war  still  continued— where 
one  state  acquired,  and  one  state  lost-~jt 
is  generally  held  that  the  acquiring  state 
cannot  be  considered   in  full  and  lawful 
possession  of  the  territory,  so  as  to  have 
a  right  of  transfer,    until    a  treaty   has 
taken  place,  and  that  it  is  ceded  by  the 
party  to  whom    it  originally   belonged. 
But  we,  in  the  very  same  war  in  which 
Guadaloupe  was  captured,  without,  I  may 
undertake  to  say,  any  negociation  having 
been  entered  into  for  that  purpose,  are 
called  upon  to  give  up  all  his  Majesty's 
rights  in  that  island,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
cededj  to  Sweden.    GuadkloopCi  certainly 
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fine  of  the  mpflt  raloable  of  tho  West  la- 
ih  islands^  and  situated  in  a  most  favoora* 
ble  pbsiiioa  to  aoQioy  the  trade  of  Great 
Britaia,  if  placed  tQ  the  naqda  of  a  mari- 
time pow^r^  is  ceded  without  aqy  prospect 
of  present    or  iuture  advantage*    Now, 
Sir«  lei  us  examine  this  l^oasted  right  of 
«iii^pdr<— which  most  be  considered  both 
with  reference  to  a  time  of  p^ace  and  a 
time  of  war.     Suppose   this  country  at 
peace  with  the  world^^oppose  a  general 
peace  concluded  on  the  continent  to-mor- 
row—what  use  then  would  ^his  right  oC 
atirepdi  be  to  this  country  ?   We  could 
then  send  our  goods  and  merchandize  di- 
tectly  to  those  ports  where  we  wished  to 
etublish  an  aur^t — sorely  we  should  not 
require  the    interference  of  his  Swedish 
majesty  ?    Surely  we  should  not  want  a 
variety  of  stages  jo  our  commercial  trans- 
actions ?  Suppose  the  war  with  this  coun- 
try to  continue,  and  that  France  succeeded 
in  one  of  her  great  objects,  that  of  com* 
pelliDg  the  different  powers,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  to  receive  the  continental 
system  again-*I  do  not  think  that  the 
right  of  enir€p6t  will  then  enable  us  to 
force  our  goods  through  the  continent ;  I 
do  not  think  this  right  will  be  at  all  bene- 
ficial to  our  commerce.     In  time  of  peace 
it  is  useless,  in  time  of  war  it  is  unprofita- 
hie,— so  that  we  have  given  up  this  mil- 
lion of  money,  and  the  island  of  Gi^ada- 
loupe,  for  that  which  is  worth  nothing. 
Sir,  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  a  very  un-. 
Qsual  thing,  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  in  concluding  tieaties.     I  grant 
thst  it  is  unusual,  but  it  is  not  unprece- 
dented ;  and  even  if  it  were  unprecedented, 
it  would  be  right,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
recourse  to  such  a  proceeding,  because 
the  treaty,  with  reference  to  which  we 
wish  to  apply  this  unused  power,  is  itself 
unprecedented  iq  the  annals  of  diplomacy.' 
1  do  not  mean  to  go  the  lengtl^  of  a  direct 
interference. — I  do  not  mean  to  refuse  to 
^e  Prince  R<;gent  the  means  of  discharg- 
ing the  subsidy  which  he  has  stipulated  to 
KTtnt  to  Sweden — but  I  will  propose  to 
ue  House,  that  his  Royal  Highness  shall 
h^  enabled,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  follow  up 
^«  treaty  be  has  made.--Jkt  the  same 
time  that  I  would  advise  him  to  suspend, 
if  he  can,  consistently  with  the  honour  of 
^he  crown  and  the  public  faith,  the  exe- 
cution of  that  treaty;   that  he  may  dis« 
^^agc  hiipself,  finally,  if  possible,  from 
ute  whole  of  its  stipulations.    When  we 
tote  tbfi  Bm  proposK^d  to  th«  crown«  we 


enable  the  Prince  Regent,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  to  discharge  the  subsidy ;  and, 
when  we  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  this 
treaty ;  when  we  tell  him  that  we  wish, 
consistently  with  the  public  honour  and 
faithi  that  it  should  be  rejected — we  dq! 
all  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  do. — We 
give  his  Royal  Highness  an  opportunity 
of  preserving  the  treaty,  if  it  must  be  pre^* 
served— but  we  advise  him,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, to  relieve  himself  from  its  stipulations. 
He  can,  I  suppose,  enter  into  fresh  negocia- 
tions  with  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
on  this  momentous  subject.  The  treaty 
is  not  of  such  a  nature  that  he  cannot 
proceed  further.  If  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  7th  article,  the  House  ought  to  loolc 
with  attention  to  the  situation  in  which 
England  is  placed.  That  article  >3ys-^ 
''  From  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  treaty^  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  bis  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden,  reciprocally  promise  not  to  sepa- 
rate their  mutual  interests,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Sweden^  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  present  treaty,  in  any  negociaiion 
whatevet'  with  their  common  enemies/' 
If,  Sir,  the  words  of  this  article  import  an 
actual  guarantee  to  Sweden,  of  the  posses- 
sion of  Worway,  which  is  to  be  adhered  to 
under  all  circumstances-— if,  when  we  enter 
into  negociations  with  the  continental 
powers,  we  are  not  even  to  mention  the 
separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden— if 
such  an  engagement  as  this  has  been  made 
between  two  powers,  before  the  war  is  at 
an  end— if  no  negociations  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  this  point— if  no  stipulation  of 
other  territories,  is  to  be  allowed,  in  lieu 
of  Norway,  when  the  period  for  treating 
of  a  general  peace  arrives— then.  Sir,  % 
am  justified  in  saying,  that  this  improvi- 
dent treaty  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  Here  is  a  stipulation,  in  ex- 
press terms,  by  which  it  is  decid«'d  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  in  contraveniion  of 
this  particular  provision — by  which  Eng- 
land is  bound  to  guarantee  Norway  lo 
Sweden.  (Lord  Castjertagh  here  mo« 
tioned  dissent.) — The  noble  lord  seems  to 
dissent  from  thi« — I  wish  ht*  had  expressed 
himself  in  an  intelligible  manner,  for  the 
words  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  mistaken. 
In  that  article,  what  is  re/erred  to  ?  The 
cession  of  Gunditloupe,  and  the  acquisition 
of  Norway— and  we  are  bound,  on  no  ac* 
count  to  stipulate,  in  any  nc^ociation,  so 
as  to  iieparate  our  interests  from  tho»e  of 

Sweden  on  these  two  points*    But,  Sir,  1st 
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lis  see  what  the  effect  of  this  treaty  will 
l)e  in  another  point  of  view.    Does  France 
derive  no  advantage  from  it  ?  Is  it  not  af- 
fording her  an  argument,  in  justification 
of  her  frauds  and  violences  against  other 
JSuropean  powers,  when  you  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  pointing  at  England,  as 
having  acceded  to  a  treaty  conceived  in 
baseness  and  perfidy  ?— {Hear,  hear.)— Is  it 
not  an  advantage  to  France  to  have  it  in 
Ler  power  to  say  to  those  nations  which  ac- 
cuse her  of  injustice,  '*  I  am  not  worse 
^an   England ;    she  engages   in  treaties 
with  contending  powers — she  employs  her 
money — she  cedes  her  possessions — she 
does  ail  this,  to  further  the  object  of  one 
nation  in  its  robbery  of  another— while 
those  who  commit  the  robbery,  have  no 
ostensible  cause  for  their  conduct }"  After 
this  treaty,  in  what  respect*  will  our  cha- 
racter stand  higher  in  tlie  estimation  of 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  than  the  cha- 
iracter  of  France  }  If  this  House  agrees  to 
the  treaty,  I  maintain  that  our  character 
"will  stand  in  a  worse  light  than  that  of 
t*'rance,  because  in  France    the  people, 
living  under  a  despotic  government,  must 
accede  to  whatever  is  done  by  those  in 
power;  and  it  is  so  in  all  absolute  govern- 
jnents.     But,  in  free  governments,  where 
the  minister  who  acts  may  be  called  to  an 
account  for  his  conduct,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  people  to  redeem  their  character, 
by  compelling  the  minister  to  recall  that 
^hich  is  obnoxious.     If,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  matter  has  gone  too  far  to 
leave  it  in  our  power  to  compel  an  abandon- 
inent  of  it,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
^express  our  opinion  on  the  subject.     And,  , 
if  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  express 
their  sentiments  plainly  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, on  the  occasion,  they  become  part- 
ners   to  the   crimes  and   follies  of  this 
treaty.     It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  a  free  government,  that  it  elevates  the 
character  of   mankind — fills  them  with 
great  and  noble  sentiments — teaches  them 
to  carry  on  war  as  it  should  be  carried  on 
in    civilized    states — instructs    them    in 
forming  treaties  with  their  neighbours,  on 
principles  of  mutual  honour — and  lakes 
care  to  bottom  all  its  proceedings  on  the 
foundation  of  rectitude  and  probity.     But 
in  the  present  case,  the   stipulations  of 
this  treaty  are  founded  in  force  and  fraud, 
and  they  inflict  a  palpable  injustice  on  an 
unoffending  nation,  which  has  done   no 
injury  either  to  the  one  party  or  to  the 
other.     I,  therefore,  entreat  the  House  to 
fWMf  before  they  sanction  it.    Before  I 
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sit  down,  I  would  draw  your  aitdtttlon  to 
the  recent  state  of  the  continent.     Ger- 
many,  we  were  told,  was  about  to  resist 
the  power  of  France — an  insarrectioo  waf 
certain  to  take  place,  if  the  people  were 
encouraged  and  protected  by  a  force  a  effi- 
cient for  that  purpose — Hamburgh    and 
Hesse  were  to  rise— all  the  small  states  of 
Germany  were  to  rise— a  holy  insurrec- 
tion was  to  rescue  the  German  empire. 
And  now.  Sir,  what  must  they  say  to  their 
liberators  ?    to  those  who  called  on  them 
to  encounter  and  to  provoke  the  hostility 
of  France  ?  What  temptation  do  they  hold 
out  to  the  German  people  to  act  ?     The 
transfer  of  a  portion  of  those '  very  Ger- 
mans, as  a  compensation  for  an  unprinci- 
pled robbery.     What  is  the  protection 
they  receive  P  The  landing  of  an  army  of 
Swedes,  at  Stralsund,  afrer  the  allies  were 
defeated.      But  what  was  to  form     the 
compensation  to  be  given  to  Denmark? 
Is  it  a    secret  ?     I  presume   the   noble 
lord   is  well    acquainted    with  the    fact. 
It  would  be  curious  if  he  were  not.     That 
compensation  was  not  to  be  taken   from 
any  part  of  the  S^redish  dominions.  It  was 
not  to  be  Hamburgh — it  was  not  to  be  the 
Hanse  towns,  nof  any   territory   aruand 
thenl.      I  know.  Sir,  it  is  said,  and  many 
persons  believe  it,  that  the  compensation 
was  to  be  derived  from  that  quarter.  Now, 
let  us  look  at  what  was  going  on  there,  at 
the  time  of  the  negotiation.    Hamburgh 
Was  made  the  very  centre  of  that  insurrec- 
tion which  was  to  free  Germany — at   the 
precise  moment,  when,  it  is  said,  we  were 
willing  to  transfer  it  as  an   indemnify  to 
Denmark. — Sir,  I  cannot  believe   it.     f 
cannot  imagine  that    this  town,   which 
was   the  heart  and  soul  of  the  German 
confederation,  was  to  be  made  an  article 
of  barter,  as  you  would  sell  one  beast 
for  another — I  cannot  suppose  that  any 
intention  existed    to  give  it    up  to   the 
king  of  Denmark,  at  the  moment  that 
it  was  shedding  its  best  blood  in  the  cause 
of  Europe.— There  is  a  baseness,  a  wicked- 
ness, a  depravity,  in  such  conduct,  that  is 
beyond    credibility.      Sir,  the  Address, 
which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  move,  is 
somewhat  longer  than  may  be  thought 
necessary  ;  but  as  it  is,  in  some  measure, 
interfering  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  by   advising  the  Prince  Regent 
to  disengage  himself,    if  possible,  from 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  make  a  repre^^en- 
tation  of  some    length,   to   explain  the 
motives   by   which  they-  are    actuated* 
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This,  Sit,  I  hope,  will  be  receiTed  as  an 

apology. 

The  right  bon.  gentleman  tben  con- 
tluded  by  moTing  an  Address,  which  em- 
braced the  yarious  topics  urged   in  the 
coarse  of  his  speech j  and  concluded  by 
intreating  his  Royal  Highness,  if  practica- 
ble and  consistent  vrith  the  honour  and 
good  (aith  of  the  crown,  to  take  such  mea* 
sores  as  would  disengage  him  from  the 
stipulations  with  which  he  had  been  ad« 
tised    to    enter    into   the   Treaty   with 
Sweden. 
Mr.  9fytm  seconded  the  Amendment. 
Lord  CasiUreagh  said,  the  course  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  take  on  this  occasion,  with  respect 
to  ihe  mode  of  bringing  forward  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
was  one  unusual  in  parliament,  though  it 
was  one  which  adequate   circumstances 
might  justify  ;  but  it  was  something  more 
than  unusual  to  pronounce  an  unfounded 
judgment,  not  only  on  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  but  on  the  allies  of  this  country, 
before  an  opportunity  had  been  given  to 
the  former  to  submit  to  the  House  that  ex- 
planation which  they  were  ready  to  offer. 
He  thooght  it  required  the  peculiar  view 
of  the  subject,  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  to  justify  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course,  before  the  minister  had  called 
for  ihe  supply  required.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said   he   was  not  disposed  to 
iiand  between  the  crown  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the   Treaty  as  far  as  related  to 
money,  but  he  was  prepared  at  once  to 
degrade  the  ministers  by  whom  it  had 
been  concluded,  and  to  degrade  the  powers 
who  were  parties  to  it.     He  would  put  it 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  if  this  was 
pursuing  a  course  very  amicable  towards 
the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  ?  The  unusual  course  be  (Mr.  P.) 
had  taken,  placed  him  (lord  C.)  in  a  situa- 
tion, whicb,  without  the  special  indulgence 
of  the  House,  would  be  most  painful,  as  it 
imposed  upon  him  the  task  of  attempting 
^hat   explanation  of   the    circumstances 
connected  with  the  Treaty,  the  detail  of 
^hich  he  had  only  expected  to  be  called 
opon  to  give  in  the  committee,  as  expla- 
nation might  be  required.     He  was  cer- 
tainly extremely  astonished  at  the  lan- 
S^^g«  held  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
J»hen  speaking  of  the  treaty,  as  when  he 
had  first  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  thii  subject,  he  bad  made  use  of  no  such 
*ord8  u  "  atrocious  stipulations,''  when 
'Peaking  of  that  part  of  it  which  related 
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to  Norway;  and  he  had  understood  him 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  there  was  nothing 
immoral  in  the  conduct  of  this  country^ 
seeing  that  we  were  at  war  with  Denmark, 
in  turning  her  arms  against  any  part  of 
that  kingdom,  not  merely  for  our  own  ad- 
vantage, but  also  for  the  advantage  of 
those  who  might  be  united  with  us  in 
alliance.  He  had  believed  it  was  the  in« 
tention  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
brins  it  forward  only  for  the  purpose  of 
arraigning  its  policy.  Saying  this,  how« 
ever,  he  by  no  means  meant  to  give  up  the 
political  morality  of  the  treaty,  whicb,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  de- 
fend, but  be  had  understood  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  say,  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  Norway  were  not  to  he 
questioned  on  that  ground,  hut  on  the 
policy  by  which  they  had  been  dictated* 
He  declined  entering  on  the  present  occa^ 
sion  into  the  late  negociations  with  Den^ 
mark.  These,  if  the  issue  of  them  had 
been  to  unite  Denmark  with  the  allies^ 
would  not  have  justified  the  treaty,  if  it 
were  not  justified  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  or  antecedent  to  the  time  at 
which  it  was  concluded.  That  which  had 
subsequently  occurred  could  not  affect  it, 
as,  if  it  were  not  justified  by  the  circum-^ 
stances  of  the  3d  of  March,  it  could  not 
be  successfully  defended  at  all.  On  this 
ground,  he  (lord  C.)  had  refused  the 
papers  called  for  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, and  on  this  ground  he  should 
have  opposed  the  production  of  papers 
relative  to  the  negociations  with  Sweden  ; 
feeling  as  he  did,  that  nothing  was  so  in- 
jurious to  this  country  in  the  eyes  of  fo- 
reign nations,  as  the  premature  produc- 
tion of  such  documents — (Hear,  hear !) 
and,  in  his  opinion,  to  grant  such  merely 
to  vindicate  individuals,  was  a  line  of 
conduct  most  unworthy  and  unjustifiable. 
If,  however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
called  for  papers  relating  to  Sweden, 
though  he  should  have  opposed  their  pro- 
duction, he  should  have  understood  why 
they  were  asked.  They  might  in  some 
measure  bear  on  the  subject.  Those 
called  for  respecting  Denmark  could  not. 
He  could  not  but  feel  that  he  owed  some 
explanation  to  .the  House,  on  the  subject 
of  a  treaty  being  concluded  with  any  fo- 
reign power,  and  considerable  advances 
made  on  that  treaty,  parliament  being 
sitting,  without  making  any  communica- 
tion to  them  respecting  it.  He  apologised 
for  this,  and  hoped  the  House  would  be 
satisfied  when  he  had  stated  the  cause  ef 
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ilk  Tbft  mtifitfttioQiiofi  ibe  tesity^  Aroqgb 
eertoioi  faUjiti«§  wbiiob  alt«nd  oiir  Goa»* 
VHiiHcalioa  with  ibe  Koutb»  wcie  not  ra«- 
W^td  till  the  lOik  <rf  May..  Heshoald 
l^v«  felt  it  bis  duty  loiOMdiiil^Iy  to.adyiie 
thft  Priac«  B«geiifr  to  comiminicale  it  to 
^rliameiili  had  he  not  thought  nothing 
^oaldi  hava  baeii  moie  uasatisfwstoFy  to 
thaniy  or  iojopioiis  to  the  oegociationa  thea 
l^ing  on,  than  to^  have  this  treaty  dis*> 
<«»ed  at  that  time  while  negoeiation« 
withk  Denmark  were  going  on.  These  ne- 
l^liations  continued  pending  foe  some 
%ime»  and  be  did  not  know  the  final  nesultj 
till  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
Bouse  broke  op  for  the  Whitson  holidays ; 
and  he  believed  he  had  preaenled  the 
treaty  to  the  House  on  the  first  da^  but 
tone  after  the  recess.  If  the  stipulation  io9 
bringing  Sweden  on  the  continent  was 
wrorth  any  thing,  be  thought  it  would  be 
admitted  that  its  armies  ought  not  to  have 
been  solBfeFed  to  remain  inactive  for  want 
of  means.  Assistance  from  this  country 
was  indispensable  to  prevent  this;  and 
one  month's  proportion  of  the  subsidy  > 
900,000/.  had  therefore  been  advanced. 
Tha  delay  which  had  taken  place  in  coup 
leying  the  Swedish  iroopa  to  the  conci- 
pent,  was  in  no  part  attributable  to  the 
8wedbh  government.  The  troops  had 
been  got  ready  before  the  Hnglish  govern- 
ment nad  a  right  to  expect  they  could  be 
got  ready,  and  they  had  crossed  over  to 
Dtralsund  sooner  than  it  had  been  calcu- 
lated they  could  reach  that  place.  The 
delay  which  had  occurred,  did  not  rest 
with  Sweden,  it  had  been  occasioned  by 
their  waiting  for  English  transports,  and 
IflNT  diia  delay  the  Transport  Board  were  so 
Ikr  from  feeling  themselves  answei able ; 
that  the  transports  bad  actually  sailed 
llrom  Gottenbnrgh  three  weeks  sooner  than 
they  weald  take  upon  themselves  to  an^ 
awer  for  their  sailing ;  but  the  wind  had 
been  so  unfavoorablei  that  it  bad  taken 
them  five  weeks  to  get  round  from  Got* 
lenburgh  to  Caslscrana,  where  the  Swedish 
troops  were  wailing  for  them.  In  exa« 
minmg  the  present  treaty,  be  did  not 
knew  that  he  was  bound,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  justify  engagements  en- 
tered inlQ  between  Russia  and  Sweden; 
and  even  though  exceptions  might  be 
wmde  to  their  propriety  (he  did  not  say 
such  were  to  be  made  in  the  present  in- 
alMice,  ibat  be  should  come  to  prenntly), 
yet  if  such  exceptions  were  to  be  taken.still 
at  the  period  at  which  England  bad  acced- 
«nd  In  the  treaty,  bsr  conduct  might  be  |»ef- 


feeUyjosfeifi^blf andwipe.  B^it^w^eYer^did 
not  condemn  the  part  which  the  alliea  had 
takon ;.  ho  would  contei^  thai^  tbeic  con- 
diipt  was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  no.  part  of  the  speecb  of  the 
right  bop.  gantleman  bad.  given  hiat  so 
much  pain,  and  appeared  to  bim  more 
unwise  from  one  who  wished  U>  see  tbts 
country  get  well  through  her  difficolties 
(as  he  was  satisfied  the  right  boo.  gentle- 
man did),  than  that  whjsre  he  baid  mo 
direct  at  the  allies,  and  condemaed  their 
conduct,  without  waiting  for  that  explana- 
tion which  could  be  affocdad.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had    particnlarly   com- 
mented  on    the    engagements    tieiween 
Russia  and  Sweden  baying  been  CDtered 
into  in  March,  1812,  and  a«;ceded  to  by 
England  in  March,  1815.    if  the  House 
would  permit  him,  he  would  recall  to  their 
recollection  what  had  been  t,be  state  of 
things  at  the   period  when  Russia  and 
Sweden  entered  into  the  treaty  alluded  to. 
.It  was  concluded  j^t  on  the  eve  of  the 
approacb  of  the  French  armies  to  Russia* 
Buonaparte,  it  was  true,  had  not  left  Pauis^ 
but  it  was  not  concluded  before  his  perfi- 
dy   (perfidy  unparalleled  in  the   history 
of  the  world)  was  manifest  to  all.     It  was 
no  secret  for  what  the  great  armies  be  bad 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  were  as- 
sembled ;   and   his  great  grievance— his 
chief  cause  of  complaint  against  Sweden 
and  Russia  was,  that  being  at. war  with 
England,  they  did  not  push  their  hostility 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  in  order  to 
ef&ct  the  ruin  of  this  country.    This  was 
the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war,  but  he 
(lord  Castlereagh)  believed  that  Buona- 
parte's tarnished  reputation  in  Spain  bad 
m  no  small  degree  urged  him  on  to  seek 
compensation  in  the  North,  for  the  defeats 
his  armies  had  sustained  in  tte  peninsula. 
He  however  demanded  of  Russia,  and  Swe- 
den, that  they  should  abstain  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  England,  and  adhere  with 
the  ntmost  strictness  to  what  was  called 
the  continental  system,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  (Buonaparti^)  was  relaxing 
it  for  himself,  for  bis  own  benefit  and  en- 
joyment.    In  pursuance  of  the  plan  he 
had  formed  he  invaded  Swedish  Pomera- 
aia»  but  intimated  to  Sweden,  that  if  she 
would  assist  bim  to  conquer  Russia^  by 
attacking  her  with  40.000  men  on  the  tide 
of  Finland,  he  would  give  Finland  to  her, 
and  in  every  thing  else  support  the  inte* 
rests  of  Sweden.    What  then  was  the  si* 
tuation  of  these  two  powers  i    He  t)iougbt 
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been  enabled* to  secore  herself  sgaintt  «n 
ittack  on  tbe  side  of  Finland,  while  Bub- 
tisparte  Ited  his  aridies  against  her  on  the 
VutuUt  ihe  must  hare  so  dirided  hier 
forces,  as  to  make  herself  wholly  ineotti* 
petent  to  meet  the  arms  of  France-««SQC- 
cessfalfy  to  withstand  the  mighty  ahock. 
He  thought  the  indiTidttals  forming  the 
Swedish  gorernment,  in  the  circomstances 
of  that  country,  hating  lately  lost  Finland, 
ivere  bonnd  well    to  consider  on  what 
groands  6f  policy  they  should  refuse  to 
iccede  to  the  propositions  of  France.     He 
held  a  Tain  anxiety  for  territorial  acquisi- 
tion  to  be  an  unworthy  feeling;  but  con- 
tended that  25weden  had  a  ri(;ht  to  look  for 
milrtsry  security  on  the  side  of  Norway. 
Ifihry  looked  to  1808,  they  would  see 
that  France,  to  force  Sweden  to  come  into 
tbe  continental  system,    had  compelled 
Denmark  to  go  to  war  with  Sweden,  and 
to  threaten  her  with  an   Inrasion  from 
Konray.    Such  was  the  means  taken  by 
France  to  coerce  Sweden  to  conform  to 
her  measures  and  submit  to  her  decrees. 
He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
then,  if  the  assistance  of  the  Stfredes  was 
of  tny  importance  to  Germany,  how  could 
they  go  there  without  fir^t  obtaining  se* 
nrity  on  the  side  of  Norway }     He  could 
not  tee  how  they  could  go  without.    The 
affairs  of  Europe  had  been  so  changed, 
that  Denmark,  whatever  she  was  formerly, 
could  not  be  independent.    She  most  bend 
to  the  influence  of  France,  and  feeling  this, 
the  most  rational  course  whieh  Sweden 
could  pursue,  was  to  endeavour  to  exclude 
French  tnfloence  from  all  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Baltic.     He  now  came  to 
state  what  had  been  the  effects  produced 
by  the  friendly  disposition  of  Sweden  on 
the  latt  campaign.    The  Russian  army  of 
Finland  regularly  amounted  to  eighteen 
thoQsand  men.      What  then  would  have 
been  tbe  consequence,  had  Sweden,  with 
ber  increased  military  force  (for  since  that 
iodifidoal,  who  now  principally  ruled  her 
coQucils,  had  been  made  her  Crown  Prince, 
^  great  increase  bad  been  made  in  this 
respect ;  and  as  a  military  power  she  was 
DOW  very   different  from  what  she  had 
been)  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
niience  had  she  closed  with  tbe  overtures 
of  Boonapart6,  and  gone  over  to  him? 
Coold  Russia  have  done  what  she  had  done 
if  Sweden  had  acted  thus  ?  If  Sweden  had 
^t  been  embarked  with  Russia,  she  might 
have  marched  her  armies  to  the  frontier,  and 
kept  that  Roasian  force  of  eighteen  thou* 
tiad  men  occupied  in  Finland,  which  ber 
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fnendship  releanied  and  lent  Coifae  theatre 
of  war,  where  they  fought  nnder  general 
Wittgenstein.  If  Sweden  had  acted  dJf<i 
ferently,  ttie  issue  of  the  last  campaigii 
would  not  have  been  such  as  k  was.  Had 
Sweden  acted  an  ungenerous  part,  the 
victories  of  general  Wittgenstein  on  the 
Dwina  would  never  have  taken  place,  as 
by  means  of  tbe  troops  thus  sent  to  hia 
aid  the  actions  in  which  he  was  engaged 
were  determined ;  and  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Moscow  wtts  rendered  much 
more  disastrous  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  But  for  the  close  and  intimate 
alliance  of  Sweden,  Russia  cotHd  not  ao 
successfully  have  repelled  tbe  enemy; 
the  retreat  of  Moscow  might  have  been 
destructive ;  but  not  ao  destraetive  as  it 
had  been,  bad  Sweden  given  her  weight 
on  the  other  aide,  instead  of  thoi  contri* 
bating  to  the  successes  of  Wittgenstein. 
From  the  character  which  belmiged  to 
Denmark,  from  her  conduct  in  It)06,  when 
she  actually  declared  war  against  Swe« 
den  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of 
France,  it  was  impossible  Sweden  could  be 
safe  without  excluding  French  influence 
from  tbe  Northern  shores  of  the  Baltic^ 
It  was  for  the  Swedish  government  to  de« 
termine  to  close  with  France  lo  get  Fin* 
land  restored,  or  to  resolve  to  stand  or  fall 
with  Russia.  Uniting  with  Russia  it  was 
necessarily  their  policy  to  exclude  French 
influence  from  the  North,  and  not  to  caU 
culate  on  what  might  be  the  timid  policy 
of  Denmark.  Russia,  he  contended,  had  a 
legitimate  cause  of  war  with  Denmark  iC 
she  had  thought  proper  to  act  upon  it ;  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded  betweea 
her  and  Sweden.  At  the  period  to  which 
he  alluded,  so  predommant,  so  terribly 
predominant,  was  tbe  power  of  France  ia 
Europe,  that  its  greatest  military  power* 
were  constrained  to  march  their  armies  aa 
auxiliaries  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of 
Russia.  Denmark  was  called  upon  to  as* 
sist  In  this  undertaking ;  and  though  she 
could  not  send  an  army  into  the  field,  to 
unite  with  the  French  armies^  she  waa 
obliged  to  furnish  her  contingent  accom* 
modation.  She  agreed  to  line  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  with  her  troops,  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  Russia,  and  the  exact 
spot  was  pointed  out  which  they  were  to 
occupy.  They  were  to  occupy  the  duchy 
of  Oldenborgh,  a  place  which  was  almost 
Russian,  and  which,  if  not  actually  Russian, 
was  so  connected  with  Russian  families  and 
Russian  interests,  that  Russia  had  a  just 
cause  of  war  with  Demnark  on  this  pota^ 
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if  she  had  thooght  proper  to  act  upon  it. 
Sweden  did  not  want  a  cause  for  war. 
Her  conduct  wag  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  To  preserve  every  thing  dear 
in  Europe,  it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
French  influence  from  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Bahic.  This  effected ,  Sweden 
could  be  independent  if  she  chose :  and 
she  did  choose  to  be  so,  and,  he  trusted, 
had  already  made  considerable  advances 
towards  independence.  He  came  now  to 
speak  of  the  part  which  this  country  had 
taken.  The  treaty  entered  intp  by  Swe- 
den and  Russia  was  communicated  to  the 
English  government  in  July  last  year.  Had 
not  the  war  exploded  in  the  North,  it  was 
probable  they  would  never  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  its  stipulations,  and  it  was 
also  probable  they  would  never  have  been 
acted  upon.  Had  not  such  a  war  broke 
out,  it  was  likely  they  would  have  been 
considered  as  having  been  entered  into  for 
their  mutual  conservation,  and  as  that 
which  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  in  times 
of  safety.  The  English  government  re- 
ceived strong  representations  from  both 
the  Russian  and  Swedish  governments, 
claiming  their  accession  to  the  treaty,  and 
desiring  to  know  if  England  would  em- 
bark with  Russia  and  Sweden  in  the  plan 
which  they  had  formed.  The  answer  of 
our  government  to  this  had  been,  "  they 
could  see  nothing  that  merited  reproach  in 
the  conduct  of  the  governments  of  Russia 
and  Sweden.  That  they  were  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  they  would 
act  with  them,  and  give  what  assistance 
they  could  to  the  parties."  They,  how- 
ever, had  declined  becoming  a  party  to 
the  treaty,  unless  entering  into  such  an 
engagement  they  could  do  something  for 
the  common  cause  of  Europe.  The  Rus- 
sian armies  were  at  that  time  retiring,  and 
felt  the  necessity  of  making  a  demonstra- 
tion in  Germany,  to  prevent  the  whole 
mass  of  the  French  armies  falling  on  them 
at  once*  The  English  government  pro- 
posed to^e  Swedish  government  to  effect 
this,  and  offered  in  that  case  not  only  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  in  the  qualified  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  done,  but  to  l>ecome 
a  party  to  it,  and  to  assist  Sweden  with  a 
subsidy.  Sweden,  though  she  had  re« 
quired  the  cession  of  Norway  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, had  relaxed  in  her  demands,  so  far 
that  it  bad  been  hoped  Denmark  would  be 
induced  to  join  the  league  against  France. 
Ministers,  pressed  as  they  had  been  by 
Russia  to  conclude  the  arrangement  with 
Sweden^  bad  tqutxd  Swedeo  desirom  of 
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giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  Roisia,  but 
the  obstacles  which  had  stood  in  the  way, 
not  only  justified  the  conduct  of  Swedeo, 
but  made  it  impossible  for  her  to   exert 
herself  more  than  she  had  done  i/i  opposi- 
tion to  France.      The  armament  which 
Sweden  had  prepared  in  the  last  campaign, 
had  such  an  effect  on  Buonaparte,  that  he 
had  kept  .two  corps  d'armee  to  watch  it, 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Danish  terri- 
tories, the  one  at  Stralsond,  the  other  at 
Konigsburgh,  and  thus    no    fewer   than 
60,000  French  troops  were  kept  in  Ger- 
many, which  would  otherwise  have  march*! 
ed  into  Russia.     It  was  not  till  the  season 
was  very  far  advanced,  that  Buonaparte 
ventured  to  move  one  of  these  corps  ;  and 
when  it  at  length  marched  into  Russia,  it 
did  not  join  the  French  army  till  after  the 
battle  of  Borodino.  .Sweden  had    there- 
fore not  only  essentially  served  the  cause, 
but  had  contributed  largely  to  the  salva* 
tion  of  the  Russian  empire.     No  military 
man  could  do  other  than  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  Sweden  in  the  last  campaign. 
If  the  English  government  had  done  other 
than  assent  to  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Russia  "and  Sweden,  it  would  have 
shook  the  whole  alliance  of  the  North,  and 
a  relaxation  in  their  efforts  would    have 
taken  place,  instead  of  the   most  united 
exertions  ever  made  in  the  history  of  war* 
In  the  last  campaign,  the  English  gorem* 
ment  refused  to  advance  the  subsidy  which 
Sweden  required.     The    language    theni 
held  was,  "  We  cannot  withdraw  any  por- 
tion of  the  resources  of  this  country  from 
the  allies   of  England,  who  are  now  ac« 
tually  in  the  field  to  assist  you,  bat  from 
the  moment,  when  you  can  convey  your- 
selves to  the  continent,  you  will  be  on  a 
par  with  those  who  are  already  lighting 
the  common  enemy,  and  that  assistance 
which  we  can  afford  we  will.    You  know 
the  principle  on  which  we  act ;  thai  com- 
plied with,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  you 
any  aid  in  our  power.''     In  the  month  of 
February,  a  new  representation  on   the 
subject  of  Sweden  was  received  from  Rus- 
sia.—In  justice  to  Russia  he  felt  it  right  to 
state,  that  her  conduct  had  in  no  instance 
been  selfish.     Never  had  any  country  cn« 
gaged  in  so  mighty  a  struggle  pressed  so 
litUe  on  an  ally  for  pecuniary  aid.     It  was 
not  till  she  was  pressed  on  her  own  fron- 
tier, that  her  representations  were  strong 
on   the  subject  of  Sweden.     A  country 
placed  in  her  situation,  to  guard  against 
a  recurrence  of  the  necessity  for  makiqg 
so  great  an  effort  for  her  stUvaiion,  nM 
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jtMtified  in  calling  on  all  connected  with 
her  for  the  greatest  aids  they  could  sop- 
ply.    She  stated  herself  to  be  ready  to 
call  forth  her  resources  to  the  utmost,  to 
try  to  rescue  Prussia  from  the  situation  to 
which  she  had  been  reduced  ;  but  it  was 
stated  with  much   military  intelligence^ 
that  the  was  fearful  Ihat  when  the  French 
trmy  retired  on  the  Prussian  fortresses, 
tod  particularly  on  the  line  of  the  Oder, 
that  unless  a  military  diversion  were  made 
in  her  favour,  she  might  not  be  able  to 
force  the  French  line.     This  diversion  she 
wished  us  to  prevail  on  Sweden  to  furnish. 
Sweden  in  the  last  campaign  had  refused 
to  p*ut  herself  in  the  rear  of  an  army  of 
5J0,(XX>  men,  the  best  soldiers  in  £urope. 
It  wu  now  represented  to  her,  that  acting 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  she  would  be  in  a 
different  situation,  as  she  would  act  against 
ft  force  reduced  in  numbers,  reduced  in  ef- 
ficiency, and  atK>Te  all  reduced  in  military 
repatation.     To  place  herself  in  this  situa- 
tion, howcTcr,  was  to  risk   great  peril ; 
aod  agreeing  to  do  it,  she  required  of  Eng- 
land to  endeavour  to  confine  the  Danish 
force  at  present  in  Zealand  to  that  islcgid, 
to  give  a  subsidy,  and  then  mentioned 
what  had  been  brought  forward  before, 
her  wish  to  possess  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies.    In  gratifying  her  in  this  respect, 
by  siving  her  the  island  of  Guadaloupe, 
we  did  not  bind  ourselves  to  secure  it  to 
her  for  ever.      Except  by  offering  our 
good  offices  with  France,  we  could  not  se- 
cure it  to  her  on  the  return  of  peace.  The 
cesiion  of  this  island  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  Sweden,  but  an  advantage  equally 
great  was  obtained  by  England;   for  no- 
thing was  more  important  to  England, 
than  to  give  other  nations  an  interest  in 
itraggling  with  her  for  the  conservation  of 
the  litiertica  of  the  world.     Two  objects 
^re  gained  by  this  cession :    in  the  first 
instance  we  gave  Sweden  a  natural  interest 
to  he  fri«ndly  with  this  country,  and  in 
the  second  we  gave  her  a  particular  inle- 
ts io  opposing  the  projects  of  France. 
He  felt  it  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
apology  for  thhi  part  of  the  treaty.   After 
ue  great  military   discussions   that    had 
taken  place,  in  which  an  officer  who  had 
again  iefi  this  country  (general  Hope)  had 
taken  a  distinguished  part,  and  displayed 
great  ability  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
operation  of  Sweden  could  be  most  useful 
to  the  common  cause,  Sweden  had  deter- 
mined on  acting  a  most  gallant  part.    Her 
oi^ect  was  to  give  the  Russians  the  po^er 
of  advancing  nuiher  into  Gennany  than 
VOL.  xivL  )  ^ 


they  could  otherwise  have  done.     Aktr 
the    calamity  which    befel    the    French 
army,  which  was  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, as  diseases  thinned  their  ranks  when 
the  sword  had  ceased  to  destroy,  and  re« 
duced  their  once  grand  army  to  a  mere 
wreck,  they  were  unable  to  take  up  the 
line  of  the  Oder,  and  the  Russians  were 
enabled  to  penetrate  this  srrand  military 
barrier,  without  assistance  from  Sweden  ; 
but  the  House  would  see  that  the  proposed 
aid  of  Sweden  might  have  been  most  im- 
portant.   He  hoped  the  House  would  not 
think  what  had  been  given  to  obtain  such 
co-operation  had  been  unwisely  conceded* 
What  had  been  given  had  been  given  with 
a  view  to  secure  some  great  advantage  to 
the  common  cause,  but  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  taken  place,  an  eye  had 
been  had  to  the  possibility  of  detaching 
Denmark  from  the  interest  of  the  commoa 
enemy.       Of   this,    however,    sanguine 
hopes  could  not  be  entertained,  as  Den- 
mark was  a  power  which  had  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeking  safety  in  submis- 
sion to  France.      A  knowledge  of  this 
ought  to  save  Sweden  from  reproach,  as  it 
must  be  remembered  that  she  had  been 
exposed  to  invasion  through  it,  and  that 
sir  J.  Moore  with  10,000  men  had  been 
sent  to  Sweden,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Swedes  in  repelling  an  attack  from  that 
point.    Still,  however,  the  possibility  of 
detaching  Denmark  from  France,  had  been 
kept  in  view  by  the  British  government, 
and  modifications  had  been  proposed  to 
Sweden  with  respect  to  Norway,   to  at 
great  an  extent  as  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  Could  wish.     Sweden  had 
intimated  to  Denmark,  that  she  was  ready 
to  discuss  with  her  the  point  in  question* 
Denmark  had  been  apprized  of  the  en- 
gagements of  England.     He  (lord  C.)  had 
particularly  instructed   Mr.  lliornton  to 
state  these  to  the  Danish  ambassador  at 
Stockholm,  that  his  government  might  not 
be    kept    in  the  dark    on    this  subject. 
Sweden  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
relax  as  far  as  she  could.     (What  relaxa- 
tion did  she  make?    was  asked  by  Mr* 
Ponsonby.)    He  (lord  CJf  would  tell  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.    The  great  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  was  not  the  cession 
of  Norway  for  an  equivalent,  but  the  ces- 
sion of  it  as  a  preliminary  as  required  by 
Sweden  was  the  great  obstacle.    The  right 
hon*  gentleman  seemed  quite  provoked  at 
the  mention  of  an  equivalent,  but  when 
had  a  treaty  of  peace  bf*en  concluded  of 
late  years  without  equivalents  ?  The  doc* 
(3D) 
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trine  of  eqai'Valents  threw  no  difficulty  in 
the  way,  but  the  difficulty  arose  from  Nor- 
way being  required  as  a  pr^imiDary,  ab* 
•olutey  and  not  contingent.  Sweden,  how- 
ever, had  so  far  relaxed  as  to  say,  "though 
1  feel  the  whole  of  Norway  necessary  to 
niy  security ;  yet  if  the  power  of  France 
be  diminished,  I  will  be  content  with  the 
bishoprick  of  Drontheim/'  Sweden  in 
making  this  proposition,  was  not  actuated 
by  a  sordid  desire  of  acquiring  territory, 
for  she  intimated  that  she  was  not  indis- 
posed to  alienate  Pomerania.  If  Den- 
Inark,  from  a  feeling  that  her  honour  was 
afiected  by  the  cession  of  the  crown  of 
Norway,  raised  a  difficulty  on  that  ac- 
count, Sweden  was  ready  to  enter  into  her 
feelings,  and  say,  "  this  shall  be  arranged 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  and 
I  will  leave  it  to  Denmark  to  take  Nor- 
way, or  the  equivalent  tendered,  with  an 
understanding  that  she  will  not  refuse'  to 
cede  to  me  Drontheim  if  she  prefer  Nor- 
way." Sweden,  he  contended,  was  ac- 
tuated by  no  base  and  sordid  motive.  In 
the  first  campaign  she  had  sacrificed  her 
own  objects  to  the  common  cause,  in  this 
she  had  raised  her  auxiliary  force  from  15 
to  35,000  men.  He  felt  it  a  duty  to  pro- 
tect her  character  and  repel  the  unfound- 
ed attack  which  had  been  made  upon  her 
and  Russia.  He  noticed  and  lamented 
ihe  fall  of  Hamburgh,  but  observed,  the 
government  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  they  had  excited  no  false  hopes. 
They  had  promised  no  aid  which  they  had 
not  afforded — they  had  done  all  that  had 
been  required  of  them  in  sending  arms. 
He  explained  the  conduct  of  the  Swedes 
at  Hamburgh  much  to  their  credit. 
When  but  12,000  men  had  landed  there, 
they  were  fearful  of  placing  themselves 
between  the  French  and  the  Danes  in  the 
nituation  in  which  Sweden  and  Denmark 
had  stood  with  respect  to  each  other.  The 
Swedish  commander  however,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  brave  soldier,  imprudently  (u 
li  haa  been  thought)  advanced  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Hamburgh*  and  bad  i|lUmat«ly 
been  obliged  to  retire  by  night  to  avoid 
being  cut  off  with  bis,  corps,  a  Gonr 
joint  movement  having  been  made  by 
Ihe   French  and   Danes    for   that   par- 

f»ose,  A  great  disposition  existed  to  be- 
ieve  that  no  obstacle  bad  existed  to  the 
onion  of  Denmark  with  the  allies  but  Nos^ 
•ray.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
ihe  Danes  had  been  Gommitted  against  the 
French  in  Hamburgh.  The  acts  of  the 
•eldiers  be  weald  obsanFe  loighl  Mi  be 
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the  aots  of  their  govemmeol,  ttiT  moiw 
than  were  the  acts  of  the  Saxons,  who  were 
at  one  time  seen  assisting  the  Pnnaians  in 
besieging  the  French  in  the  fortressesj  and 
at  another  fighting  against  the  allies.     No 
rational  conclusion  was  to  be  drawn  from 
this,  any  more  than  from  the  cooduct  of 
the  king  of  Saxony,  who  was  seen  one  day- 
flying  to  Austria  for  protection  against 
France,  and  the  next  flying  from  Austria 
into  the  arms  of  Buonaparte.     It  was  ool 
clear  that  what  had  taken  place  at  Ham- 
burgh was  authorised  by  the  Danish  go* 
vernment.    Buonaparte  did  not  appear  to 
view  it  in  that  light.     He  did  not  sasame 
from  that  that  the  government  of  Denmark 
was  aliepated  from  him.    This  was  plain 
from  his  conduct :   for  on  the  l6th  May^ 
count  Bttbna  arrived  at  his  bead- quarters 
with  certain  propositions  from  the  court 
of  Austria.    He  returned  on  the  17  th  with 
an  answer  from  Buonaparte,  stating  be  was 
ready  to  agree  to  a  congress  being  held  at 
Prague,  where  all  the  great  powers  should 
be  represented.    He  enumerated  those  for 
and  those  against  him,  and  it  might  have 
been  expected,  that  if  he  had  not  known 
Bernstorff  was  charged  with  propositions 
to  which  England  could  not  accede,    be 
would  at  any  rate  (knowing  what   had 
taken  place  at  Hamburgh,  and  knowing 
that  Bernstorff  was   in   London),    have 
omitted  the  name  of  Denmark  among  bis 
alliesi  as  he  did  that  of  Austria.    Instead 
of  doing   this,  however*   Denmark   was 
placed  the  second  on  the  list,  being  only 
preceded  by  the  United  States  of  Ame* 
rica.    This,  too,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  been  informed 
of  the  British  ambassador's  return.     He 
believed  Denmark,  though  at  heart  no 
friend  to  France,  was  at  present  afraid  to 
risk  offending  Buonaparte.    The  first  pro* 
position  made  from  Denmark  to  this  coon* 
try,  was  on  the  25th  of  February;  the 
basis  offered  was,  that  we  should  make  a 
separate  treaty,  and  if  we  acceded  to  tbiSf 
that  we  should  surrender  all  our  oenqoesis 
without   receiving  an  equivalent,  make 
complete  restitution  of  her  fleet,  and  in* 
demnity  for  its  seiaure.    We  if  ere  thus  to 
go  down  upon  onr  knees  to  Denmark,  give 
up  all  we  have  gained,  and  make  atone* 
ment  in  ewwy  respect.    Did  these  propo* 
sitioBs  seem  dictated  by  a  sincere  desire 
for  peace  with  England  ?   His  sincere  be* 
lief  was,  that  the  object  of  Denmark  had 
been  merely  to  gain  time.    Onr  answer 
therefere  was,  that  we  could  only  view 
her  propositian  at  indicilifa  of  a 
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doD  Id  dMige  Imt  polief »  and  that  afac 
weeki  before  fall  inttroctioni  had  been 
gifeo  to  Mr.  Thomt<m  (who  waa  then  at 
tilockholiD)t  to  treat  with  Denmark,  so 
that  negocimtiona  could  be  entered  into 
with  him  without  loss  of  time.    Denmark 
woold  not  negociate  with   Sweden,  and 
her  fint  preposition  was,  that  we  sbooM 
tiolale  the  engagements  we  had  entered 
iaio  with  Russia  and  Sweden,  by  entering 
into  a  separate  treaty  witti  her.    The  pro- 
positions were  so  intolerably  insolting,  that 
it  was  difficolt  to  listen  to  them  with 
temper.      By  way  of  preface,  she  de- 
manded, that  we  shoald  riolate  oar  en* 
Sagements  with  our  allies ;  and  then  she 
emanded,  that  we  should  surrender  all 
oar  conqoesta  gratuitously— surrender  her 
fleet— make  compensation,  and  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  of  her  domi- 
nions, but  more  especially  of  Norway, 
which  she  knew  we  had  engaged  to  assist 
Sweden  to  obtain.    He  offered  this  expla- 
nation to  Tiodicate  the  allies  from  the 
very  uojosty  imprudent,  and  serere  impu- 
tiiions  which  had  been  thrown  on  them. 
Some  jealousy  seemed  felt,  with  respect  to 
the  indtvidoal  who  had  become  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden.     It  was  a  bold  thing 
lo  answer  for  the  eonduct  of  any  man  in 
to  high  a  situation,  but  with  respect  to  this 
indifidaal  they  had  some  means  of  judg- 
ing of  his  character.    He  (lord  Castle- 
reagb)  bad  never  heard  any  thing  of  bins 
which  was  not  honourable  to  him  as  a  man, 
and  which  did  not  tend  to  establish  the  in- 
^grity  and  purity  of  his  character.     He 
hsd  never  heard  of  his  conduct  in  any 
canntry  into  which  he  had  formerly  car- 
ried the  arma  of  France,  which  was  hot 
aminaotly  adTantageous  to  his  personal 
character.    For  a  considerable  time  be 
bsd  eiercised  the  highest  office  in  Swe- 
den, with  the  greatest  justice  and  lenity, 
tnd  without  any  view  to  his  own  emolu- 
>tcnt.    It  waa  natural  for  him  to  have  felt 
sttacbment  to  France,  but  when  the  con- 
duct of  Prance  went  to  overturn  the  whole 
*yiicm  of  things  where  he  was,  he  fairly 
told  Buonaparte,    that    he   (Bernadotte) 
mast  act  for  the  interest  of  the  country 
^bick  had  adopted  him.    He  came  to 
^denwitb  attachmenu  to  France,  but 
h^did  not  come  to  betray  her.    When 
^  tyranny  of  France  was  carried  so  far 
^M  resistaoce  was  necessary,  he  did  not 
"^tate  to  oppose  Buonaparte*  and  that 
^  at  a  moment  which  was  the  last  he 
^U  have  chosen  to  do  so,  had  he  not 
•  bald  Baao^>«4kal  al  which  flushed 
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With  suceass,  the  ruler  of  Franco  threaten- 
ed to  overwhelm  Russia.  He  had  acted 
Atithfolly  and  honourably  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  he  (Lord  C.)  would  not  be 
the  man  to  augur  that  he  would  now  de- 
part from  thatline  of  conduct.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  hesitate  to  reject  the 
address  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  tho 
allegations  it  contained  were  unfounded. 
It  went  to  cast  such  a  censure  on  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  that  If  it  were  agreed 
to,  it  was  Impossible  they  could  retain 
their  sttoations.  If  they  could  be  content 
to  remain  in  office  after  such  a  censure 
were  passed  upon  them,  they  would  prove 
themselves  wnolly  unworthy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  He  objected  to  the 
address  as  casting  an  unmerited  stigma 
on  the  treaty,  as  unjustly  condemning  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  but 
above  all  he  objected  to  it  (and  in  this  he 
trusted  the  House  would  feel  as  be  did), 
for  the  language  it  held  respecting  our 
allies,  for  the  unwarrantable  aspersions  it 
went  to  cast  on  the  conduct  of  Sweden  and 
Russia.  He  trusted  he  had  shown  that  the 
allegations  contained  in  it  were  unfound- 
ed* and  ft  was  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  if  the  censure  wbtch  it  involved  upon 
ministers  were  just,  they  not  only  must  be 
considered  as  unfit  any  longer  to  conduct 
the  administration  of  the  government,  but 
must  be  sent  condemned  and  disgraced  to 
the  allies  to  rcToke  those  conditions  which 
they  had  so  recently  recommended  as  wise, 
pohtic,  and  conducive  to  the  promotion 
of  those  great  and  common  interests  for 
which  they  were  united.  He  hoped  he 
was  not  too  sanguine  in  presuming,  after 
the  statement  which  he  had  made,  that 
such  would  not  be  the  decision  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Gfinn^  said,  that  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  situation  which  he  had 
formerly  the  honour  to  hold,  made  it  natu- 
ral for  him  to  wish  to  give  his  opinion  to 
the  House  upon  the  present  question.  He 
could  not  avoid  troubling  them  with  some 
observations  upon  the  topics  with  which 
the  noble  lord  concluded  his  speech,  al- 
though he  must  say,  that  he  dio  not  seek 
subjects  of  conflict  with  him.  Indeed  he 
was  the  more  disinclined  from  seeking  for 
subjects  of  personal  controversy  with  the 
noble  lord,  from  the  frank,  manly,  and 
useful  co-operation  which  he  had  received 
from  him,  in  a  cause  (the  Catholic  Quea- 
tton)  whicl/  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  He 
must  say,  however,  that  his  first  feeling 
upon  reading  this  treaty,  was  a  feeling 
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which  he  believed  most  persons  entertain* 
ed  on  the  first  reading  of  it,— a  sense  of 
shamej  regret,  and  indignation.  The  ex- 
planations which  the  noble  lord  bad  given, 
had  much  diminished  this  feeling,  without 
altogether  removing  it  in  substance.  The 
House  was  to  consider  whether  the  inte- 
rests and  honour  of  the  country  had  been 
sufficiently  guarded  in  those  documents 
which  were  before  them,  and  in  those  sti* 
pulations  which  had  been  embodied  in  a 
treaty  that  was  now  before  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  which  must  go  forth  to  the 
world  unaccompanied  by  the  explanations 
of  the  noble  lord  :  and  posterity,  in  exa- 
mining its  features,  would  look  to  what 
appeared  on  the  face  of  it,  as  that  House 
was  bound  to  do.  We  were  certainly 
bound  to  look  attentively  to  the  situation 
of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  for  it  was 
only  by  a  combination  of  those  powers 
we  should  be  able  to  work  out  our  own 
and  their  deliverance  from  the  evils  with 
which  Europe  was  now  surrounded.  If  in 
giving  their  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
engagements  acceded  to,  the  House  should 
feel  it  their  duty  to  pass  a  strong  condem- 
nation on  this  treaty  of  accession,  they 
would  not,  on  the  one  hand,  travel  out  of 
the  question  before  them  to  consider  of 
the  engagements  between  Russia  and  Swe- 
den, neither  should  they«  on  the  other 
band,  be  so  fastidious  as  to  decline  exa^ 
milling  the  conduct  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, because  it  was  connected  with  en- 
gagements which  other  powers  had  first 
entered  into,  and  to  which  they  had  only 
acceded.  In  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  (to  which  our  government 
bad  acceded)  there  were  many  ambigui- 
ties which  he  should  wish  to  hear  explain- 
ed. The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  pro- 
jects of  hostility  having  been  formed 
against  Norway,  when  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
was  in  office.  It  was  true  such  projects 
were  formed,  but  they  were  formed  on  the 
principle  that  Denmark  was  an  enemy  to 
this  country,  and  that,  therefore,  we  had 
a  rigfit  to  form  hostile  projects  against 
ber.  He  perceived,  however,  a  very  wide 
difference  between  a  military  expedition 
against  a  province  belonging  to  a  country 
that  we  were  at  war  with,  and  a  stipula- 
tion about  what  was  to  be  the  permanent 
state  of  that  province  after  peace  should 
be  concluded.  If  there  was  any  principle 
in  the  conduct  of  France  which  we  in- 
veighed against  more  than  another,  as  a 
▼iotation  of  the  common  law  of  nations,  it 
was  that  of  premature  annexations  of  ter- 
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ritory,  and  of  pretending  to  aetde  the  fa« 
tore  &te  of  countries  that  had  not  beea 
ceded  to  her  by  any  treaty.      It  was  a 
principle  laid  down  by  all  the  writers  oa 
the  law  of  nations,  that  territories  acquired 
in  war  ^could  not  be  transferred  before  a 
peace ;  and  that  conqoests  by  the  sword 
required  the  adjudication  of  treaties  to 
confer  upon  them  a  valid  title.     In  the  eo» 
gagements  now  entered  into,  it  was  not 
merely  the  military  occupation  ofNorwsy 
which  was  to  be  given  to  Sweden,  but  the 
permanent  possession  of  it  wsls  to  be  gua- 
ranteed.    This  was  what  our  state  of  wsr 
with  Denmark  gave  us  no  power  to  do. 
If,  indeed,  Norway  bad  of  iuelf  shewn  a 
disposition  to  separate  itself  from  Denmark 
by  its  own  act,  and  to  unite  itself  to  Swe- 
den, then  be  would  allow  that  it  would  oot 
be  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations  to 
recognise  such  an  act ;    but  he  thought  it 
was  inconsistent  wiih  the  established  law 
of  nations  to  add  Norway,  against  her  will, 
to  the  dominion  of  another  power.     As  to 
the  origin  of  the  war  with  Denmark,  be 
should  refer  to    every  thing  which  had 
passed  before  that  House  and  the  public, 
whether  that  measure  had  not  always  been 
justified,  at  the  time,  upon  the  ground  of 
paramount  necessity ;  and  whether  it  had 
not  been  most  expressly  stated,  that  the 
hostility    which    necessity    had    created 
should  be  confined  and  limited  by  that  ne- 
cessity.    It  had  been  always  asserted  that 
such  hostility  ought  not  to  be  pushed  be- 
yond the  measure  of  necessity.      If,  how- 
ever, the  origin  of  the  war  with  Denmark 
was  minutely  enquired  into,  and  it  were 
asked,  why  did  we  go  to  war  with  Den- 
mark,—the  answer  would  be,  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  engagements  to  which 
Russia  bad  been  a  party.     If  we  were  to 
ask,  why  an  indemnity  most  be  found  for 
Finland,~-the  answer  was,  that  Russia  bad 
wrested  that  province  from  Sweden,  and 
would  not  give  it  up.     This  consideraiioo 
should  have  made  us  hesitate  in  acceding 
to  engagements  for  dismembering  D^" 
mark.     He  was  willing  to  allow  that  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  had  very  gene- 
rously abstained  from  calling  for  the  force 
which  Russia  had  engaged  to  fornish  biia 
with,  for  the  conquest  of  Norway :  and 
that  by  this  abstinence  on  his  part,  and  ins 
determination  not  to  ffive  Russia  any  trou- 
ble in  Finland,  he  did  allow  a  great  body 
of  Russian  troops  to  be  free  and  disposable, 
and  in  this  manner  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  common  cause.    If  Sweden 
set  op  a  claim  of  reoiitneratioa  for  thott 
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iertice»»  he  did  not  dispute  the  claim ; 
bot  only  mewil  to  say,  that  we  should  not 
hafe  paid  it  in  that  way.     He  coolcl  not 
lee,  however,  bow  the  plea  which  Sweden 
bad  firat  ael  op  was  borne  ooi  by  the  fact. 
At  first  it  was  stated  that  Sweden  coald 
not  co»oper«te  on  the  continenti  for  fear  of 
Norway.     Altboagh  this  was  the  rery 
foundation  of  the  treaty  between  Russia 
sod  Sweden,  it  now  appeared  that  Sweden 
could  co-operate  on  the  continent  without 
apprehending  any  danger  from  Norway, 
(Hear.)    As  to  toe  second  article  of  our 
treaty  (although  the  word  guarantee  was 
pot  expressly  mentioned)  yet  he  conceived 
it  to  amount  to  a  guarantee.     If  it  had 
been  intended  not  to  guarantee,  that  should 
have  been  expressly  mentioned.     As  to 
the  co-operation  which  was  stipulated,  in 
order  to  gire  Sweden  military  possession 
of  Norway,  he  saw  no  objection  at  all  to 
that  in  point  of  principle,  if  there  was  to 
be  no  guarantee  of  the  permanent  possea- 
•ion  of  it.     The  only  objection  which  he 
could  see  to  this  would  be  the  diversion  of 
10  considerable  a  part  of  our  naval  force, 
at  a  time  when  it  might  be  so  much  want* 
iog  in  other  qoarters.     If,  however,  there 
was  no  guarantee  of  the  permanent  posses* 
•ion  of  Norway,  he  must  allow  that  his 
principal  objection  was  removed.     He  did 
Dot  think  it  oeceMary  to  argue  on  the  pro- 
positions which  Denmark  made  to  us,  but 
he  wished  to  know  whether  any  propost* 
tions  were  %rtr  made  by  us  to  Denmark, 
by  which  any  option  was  left  to  her  of 
ceding  Norway  or  not?    He  understood 
that  this  cesaion  wa9  a  tme  qua  non,  and 
that  Denmark  had  no  option  bot  either  to 
cede  Norway  with  good  will,  or  have  it 
tsken  from  her  by  force.    He  wished  also 
to  know  if  on  acceding  to  the  treaty  it  was 
andcrstood  that  we  were  to  lend  our  aid 
to  a  military  operation,  and  not  to  a  goa- 
vantee.  The  principal  article  of  our  treaty 
obliged  the  king  of  Sweden  to  furnish  a 
iorce  of  50,000  men  for  a  direct  operation 
OD  the  continent,  in  conjunction  with  a 
siipolated  force  to  be  furnished  by  Russia, 
^ow  if  ihe  Crown  Prince  performed  bis 
ptrtof  the  agreement,  but  nussia  did  not 
Kod  the  stipulated   force  to  join  him, 
would  be  not  in  that  case  be  folly  entitled 
^  ft^ory  thing  we  had  engaged  to  do  for 
him,  even  although  he  had  not  struck  a 
^gle  stroke  against  the  enemy }   If  the 
^f^^ty  was  tripartite,  then  the  failure  of 
one  of  the  parties  exonerated  the  other 
two ;  but  in  this  treaty  with  Sweden,  if 
Sassia  did  not  give  the  force  that  she  en- 


gaged to  give,  was  not  the  Crown  Prince 
still  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  his  en* 
gagements  with  this  country  ?  In  former 
negociations  for  peace  with  France,  we 
declared,  that  we  only  looked  to  the  re* 
storation  of  Europe,  and  that  to  purchase 
the  restoration  of  her  ancient  states,  we 
were  willing,  from  the  lap  of  victory,  to 
give  up  what  we  had  conquered  by  our 
arms.  If  there  were  now  a  negociation 
for  peace,  Great  Britain  could  no  longer 
speak  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
statea  of  Europe,  if  she  was  pledged  to  the 
dismemberment  of  one  of  the  most  ancient. 
He  would  wish  to  know,  whether,  if  the 
present  armistice  should  put  an  end  to  the 
possibility  of  any  operations  of  the  Crown 
Prince  in  Germany,  would  this  country  be 
still  bound  by  its  engagements  to  assist 
him  in  the  scheme  of  conquering  Nor* 
way  }  If,  however,  he  was  told  that  what 
we  had  promised  was  limited  to  the  con* 
tinental  war,  his  great  objection  would  ha 
done  away,  and  he  would  only  say  he  wae 
sorry  the  matter  could  have  been  so  mis* 
understood.  With  respect  to  Guadeloupe, 
he  agreed  that  the  reasoning  of  the  noble 
lord  was  good  on  the  subject  of  general 
commerce,  and  if  a  compensation  for  ser« 
vices,  this  island  might  be  as  cheap  a  mode 
of  remunerating  Sweden  for  the  service 
which  she  had  undertaken  to  perform,  as 
any  other.  He  had,  however,  the  same 
objection,  in  point  of  principle,  to  trans* 
ferring  during  a  war  a  conquest  to  wbicb 
we  had  acquired  no  right  by  treaty.  This, 
according  to  Vattel  and  the  other  writers* 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  It 
might  be  said,  that  while  he  was  in  admi* 
nistration,  it  was  also  in  contemplation  to 
cede  a  conquered  colony  to  Sweden.  It 
was  true  that  such  was  the  case,  but  it  was 
a  Dutch  colony,  the  colony  of  a  power  that 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Even,  then,  however, 
he  had  stated  that  it  could  not  be  done 
during  war,  and  that  the  only  engagement 
Britain  could  enter  into,  was  to  do  her  ut* 
most  to  obtain  it  for  that  power  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace.  To  do  otherwise 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
he  objected  to  it,  not  on' the  score  of  im* 
morality,  but  as  putting  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  peace.  Guadeloupe  could  not 
enable  Sweden  to  make  a  greater  stand  on 
the  continent :  and  without  wishing  to 
express  an  illiberal  opinion,  be  would  say, 
that  England  had  experienced  enough  to 
teach  her  not  to  put  out  of  her  hands  that 
which  would  enable  her  to  secure  con- 
tinued co-operation* 
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we  would  havt  to  pi^  the  enetnjr  dear  in 
iBaking  peace,  and  from  coining  to  the 
market  with  fewer'compensationi  to  oflfer; 
we  would  be  the  len  able  to  make  oar 
arrangements  for  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the 
East  Indies,  especially  considering  that, 
mfter  last  war,  Ceylon  and  the  €ape  of 
Good  Hope  were  the  only  equivalents  we 
ooeld  obtain  from  France.  His  great  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  assisting  Sweden  to 
gain  military  possession  of  Norway,  nor  to 
the  cession  of  a  colony  to  her  as  the  price 
of  her  active  co-operation  in  the  conti- 
nental war ;  but  to  the  principle  of  gua- 
ranteeing what  we  had  no  right  to  gua- 
rantee, the  permanent  possession  of  that 
to  which  the  right  had  not  been  established 
by  treaty.  The  right  bon.  gentleman  then 
offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  sense  of  parliament  could  be 
taken  on  a  subject  of  this  description  : 
and  concluded  bv  condemning  a  part  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers ;  but  stating  at 
the  same  time  that  he  could  not  think  it 
right  to  record  that  portion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  amendment  which  in  a 
oomplicated  manner  referred  to  the  actions 
of  our  allies. 

Lord  Casilereagh  replied,  that  as  to  the 
^nbt  upon  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man laid    the    greatest  stress,«— whether 
the  engagement  did  or  did  not  amount  to 
a  gaarantee,  he  was  surprised  that  such  a 
^oebt  shouki  enter  into  a  mind  so  well  dis- 
ciplined in  diplomatic  matters  as  that  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.     He  could  as- 
aore  him^  however,  that  no  such  doubt  was 
ia  the  mind  of  the  Swedish  government, 
as  the  question  of  guarantee  or  not  gua- 
rantee had   been   fully  discussed  in  the 
negociation,   and    this    government  had 
expressly  refused    to  guarantee.    (Hear, 
hear.)    Russia  indeed,  had  engaged  with 
Sweden    not  only  to  furnish  an    army 
to  assist  in  the  occupation  of  Norway, 
but  also  to  guarantee  the  possession  of 
it.    As  to  Guadeloupe,  we  were  to  give 
it  up  to  Sweden,  but  we  did   not  gua- 
rantee the  permanent  possession  of  it.  The 
king  of  Sweden  was  only  put  in  the  shoes 
of  his  Majesty;    the  islami  was, to  be 
ceded  to  him  ;    and  although  we  hoped 
that  he  might  retain  it,  there  was  no 
guarantee.    It  was  natural,  however,  to 
suppose,  that    two  powers  who    fought 
together  would  treat  together,  and  that 
each  would  be  anxious  lo  obtain  for  its 
ally  the   best  terms  that  circumstances 
would  admit  of.     We  were  bound  not  to 
oppoae  the  conqaesl  of  Norway^  bat  lo 
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exert  onrselves  for  the  eonnBOn  Interest 
With  regard  to  the  waver  of  Norway,  it 
had  been  made  by  general  Hope,  Mr. 
Thornton,  and  a  Swedisli  minister,  witk 
full  powers  and  officially  enabled  to  come 
to  a  conclusive  arrangement  on  that  poiot 
As  to  the  Crown  Prince  TentorlBg  a  oh 
operation  on  the  continent  now,  which  be 
thought  dangerous  last  year,  it  most  be 
supposed  that  after  the  event  of  the  last 
campaign,  he  did  not  apprehend  the  in- 
fluence of  France  over  Denmark  to  be  so 
great  this  year  as  it  was  at  that  period. 

Mr.  WhUhrtikd  said  he  had  not,  in  the 
worst  times  of  the    French    Revolution, 
heard  arguments  more  hostile  to  good  go- 
vernment, than  those  which    had   fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  this  even* 
ing.    As  well  might  Franco  aay  that  Ire- 
land was  disaffected  from  the  governmeot 
of  this  country,  and  that,  therefore,  she  irai 
warranted  in  endeavouring  to  effect  the 
junction  of  that  country  to  Spain,  as  we 
were  warranted  in  saying  that  Norway 
was  not  well  affected  to  Denmark,  and, 
therefore,  that  we  were  entitled  to  enttr 
into  a  treaty  to  separate  her  from  Deo* 
mark,  and  to  render  her  subject  to  Swe* 
den.    He  had  come  down  to  the  Hoost, 
full  of  all  those  prejudices   against  the 
treaty  which  it  was  naturally  calculated  to 
produce ;  and  though  the  noble  lord  (Csi- 
tiereagh)  had  made  what  he  might  call  an 
exceedingly  good    speech,  he    had    iiot 
taken  the  sting  out  of  it,  nor  enabled  him 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  to  say  that  he  did  not 
still  condemn  the  treaty.    We  had  now 
been    at  war  for  twenty  yeara,   in  tbe 
struggle  in  which  we  were  now  engaged, 
and  in  this  struggle  we  had  acted  various 
parts,  and  the  part  we  were  now  acting 
was  at  variance  with  all  our  former  pro« 
fessions.     He  then  took  a  short  view  of 
tbe  conduct  of  Russia  in  possessinsr  herself 
of  Finland.    Taking  advantage  of  the  iffl- 
becility  of  Sweden,  she  had  condocted 
herself  in  the  basest  manner  towards  thst 
government,  to  which,  imiwcile  and  insane 
as  it  was,  the  ministers  of  that  day  con- 
signed  a    great  armament.    Russia  was 
not  willing  to  atone  :    and  her  stipolstioa 
with  Sweden  was  one  of  mere  barter : 
"  we  keep  Finland,  and  give  you  Norway. 
If  Russia  would  have  restored  Finland  to 
Sweden,  would  there  have  tieen  a  single 

auestion  about  Norway  \  We  bad  h^ 
Russia,  without  complaint  or  remoastraaee 
on  our  part,  in  the  basest  manner,  depriv^ 
Sweden,  whom  wo  now  jointly  pretended 
to  regard  aa  a  friend,  of  her  territory*^ 
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Tbe  tioie  hwi  now  come  that  RoHia  wai 
afraid  of  the  eDcroachmenU  of  FraDce— il 
then   became   necessary  for  her  to  eo- 
dearoor  to  make  a  friend  of  Sweden ;  but 
lo  do  ao,  she  did  not  say  that  she  would 
restore  to  Sweden  Finland,  bot  that  she 
would  assist  Sweden  in  wresting  Norway 
from    Denmark.     The  noble  lord    had 
ipoken  tauntingly  and  slightingly  of  the 
Danes,  of  whose  injuries  the  hon.  member 
could  never  think  without  the  deepest  re- 
gret;   bot  we  had  often  measured  our 
itreDgth  with  themi  and  even  lord  Nelson 
acknowledged  that  there  were  no  harder 
battles  fought  than  those  in  which  the 
Danes  were  engaged.    The  attack  Upon 
Copenhagen  had  been  defended  on  the 
plea  of  the  secret  article  of  tbe  treaty  of 
Tiltitf  and  yet  the  armament  there  em* 
ployed  had  sailed  six  days  before  the  na- 
tore  of  that  secret  article  was  known.     It 
was  to  be  observedj  too,  that  Denmark 
must  feel   more  indignant    againat    this 
eonniry  than  againat  any  other  power  in 
Europe.    The  count  Bernstorlf,  in  the  late 
ncgociations,  bad  demanded  the  restitution 
of  the  Danish  fleet,  and  who,  when  this 
wu  refused,  was  tbe  colleague  of  tbe  noble 
lord  opposite,  but  lord  Sidmouth,  who  had 
declared   by    a  motion,  recorded  In  tbe 
Houae  of  Lords,  that  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  they  ought  to  be  returned  as  an  act 
of  justice ;  and  that  to  eliect  the  paci6ca* 
tion  of  Europe,  without    firat  doing  it, 
would  be  most   unjustifiable.    Yet  this 
was  stated  to  be  an  insulting  proposition 
when  oaade  to  the  present  ministers  1  They 
than  objected  to  the   proposition    that 
Norway  ahould  be  guaranteed  to  Den- 
Bsrk ;  but  did  the  noble  lord  think  that 
store  unreaaonable  than  it  would  have 
bceo  in  him,  in  a  similar  case  where  Eng- 
land waa  a  party,  and  where  he  was  her 
nioiatcr,  to  have  stipulated  that  Ireland 
tbould  be  guaranteed  to  this  country.    He 
conceived  the  present  treaty  to  be  a  most 
unworthy  act  of  diplomacy.     It  had  been 
Mid  that,  after  all,  Sweden  was  not  able  to 
ttir  a  step  in  the  common  cause  ;    but  he 
^^  just  read  an  official  bulletin,  without 
date,  importing  that  the  Swedes  had  en- 
tered Brunswick ;    was  it  true  ?    [Lord 
Castlereagh  said,  be  did  not  know  to  what 
|J|e  hon.  gentleman  alluded.]     Mr.  Whit- 
"T^ead  then  read  the  news  from  an  evening 
W^>  which  aaid^  after  stating  that  the 
lilies  had  beaten  the  French  at  Halber« 
"^^  taken  14  pieces  of  cannon,  and  en- 
^«<i  Bronswick,  that  lieutenant  general 


Tettenbom  had  put  himself  in  oommonica* 
tion  with  the  Swedes,  and  that  he  had 
10,000  men  under  his  orders.  [Lord  Cas* 
tlereagh  said  that  the  Swedes  were  not 
engaged  in  this  victory.]  So  then,  (said 
Mr.  Whitbread)  there  were  no  Swedes 
engaged  in  point  of  fact,  and  this  boiletiil 
was  perhaps  only  issued  for  the  purposes  of 
to-nighi's  debate.  The  hon.  member  would 
not  detain  the  House  longer  than  to  ob^ 
serve  upon  tbe  noble  lord's  panegyric 
upon  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden.  That 
nation  had  followed  an  example  set  by 
this  country,  of  sending  from  the  throne  a 
being  unfit  by  folly  and  mismanagement 
to  re^n,  by  a  revolution  without  bloodshed 
or  the  disturbance  of  property ;  and  he 
was  happy  to  find  that  the  founder  of  the 
new  dynasty  in  Sweden  was  a  man  of  so 
mild  a  disposition,  and  one  who  "  bore  his 
faculties  so  meekly.''  The  noble  lord 
could  form  no  expectations  of  what  any 
crowned  head  could  do,  but  in  the  praises 
of  Bernadotte,  he  spoke  with  perfect  con« 
fidence.  He  was  happy  to  hear  the  per- 
son alluded  to  was  so  deserving  of  com^ 
mendation  ;  but  he  would  rather  not  have 
seen  him  a  party  to  such  a  treaty  as  the 
present,  to  which  he  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
could  not  give  his  support. 

Mr.  Csnnuigrose  to  move  as  an  amend* 
ment,  that  while  the  House  assured  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  thai 
they  would  without  delay  take  his  most 
gracious  message  into  consideration,  they 
must  request  of  his  Royal  Highness  to 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  nature 
of  our  engagements  with  Sweden,  relating 
to  the  conquest  of  Norway,  in  the  event 
of  the  return  of  peace. 

The  Speaker  said  the  amendment  al* 
ready  before  the  House  must  be  dis* 
posed  of. 

Mr.  Pcnsonby  continued  of  opinion,  thai 
nothing  could  make  amends  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  this  country  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  treaty  as  the  present. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
motion.— For  the  Motion  115;  For  thd 
Amendment  224 ;  Majority  against  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  motion— 109. 

Tbe  House  again  divided  on  Mr.  Can* 
ning's  Amendment.—- For  the  original 
Amendment  223  ;  For  Mr.  Canning's 
Amendment  121 ;  Majority  in  favour  of 
the  original  Amendment— 104* 

The  House  then  went  into  a  committee^ 
when  the  vote  was  agrded  to,  and  the 
Report  ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday* 
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Loan  Bill.]     On  the  motion  for  the 
third  reading  of  this  Bill, 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdide  could  not  per- 
mititto  pass  their  lordships'  House,  with- 
out making  one  remark  upon  the  interest 
which  was  attached  to  this  loan  of  twenty 
•even  millions.  He  had  observed,  that 
taking  the  average  interest  of  loans  for  a 
leries  of  years,  the  interest  of  this  exceed- 
ed all  former  ones,  he  believed,  by  10«. 
per  cent.  This  was  a  subject  well  de- 
terfing  serious  consideration  ;  for  if  so 
great  an  increase  took  place  this  year, 
what  might  not  be  the  consequences  of 
iuch  increases  in  future  years.  He  should 
have  expected  that  the  noble  earl  would 
have  explained  tlie  cause  of  this  altera- 
tion, in  the  terms  of  contract ;  still  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  say,  that  this  loan 
could  be  procured  on  better  terms ;  for  in 
fact  they  were  better  than,  from  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  he  should  have 
thought  ministers  would  have  obtained. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  intend  to 
•ay  much  in  explanation  of  the  subject,  to 
which  the  noble  earl  had  confined  his  ob- 
aervations;  but  if  attention  were  paid  to 
the  magnitude  of  loans,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  interest  often  varied  according  to 
the  amount.  A  large  loan,  like  the  pre- 
sent, being  five  millions  more  than  the 
greatest  loan  of  last  session,  would  neces- 
sarily carry  with  it  a  higher  interest,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  which  varied  with 
their  amount.  But,  under  all  the  circnm- 
atances,  he  would  say,  that  the  present  was 
effected  on  as  good  terms  as  any  former 
loan.  Indeed  the  noble  earl  had  admitted 
that  the  terms  exceeded  his  own  expecta- 
tions. In  addition,  also,  to  the  reason  he 
bad  assigned  on  account  of  the  magnitude, 
it  was  also  to  be  considered  that  the  times 
had  their  effect  upon  transactions  of  this 
nature.  They  were  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  commercial  world,  and  it  would  be 
recollected  that  we  had  not  perfectly  re- 
covered from  the  consequences  of  those 
continental  measures  which  at  one  time 
were  adopted  by  the  enemy.  Besides,  it 
was  not  always  true  that  a  loan  was  pro- 
cared  on  good  terms,  because  those  terms 
were  low.  He  thought  it  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  a  loan  that  they  should  be 
not  only  advantageous  to  the  government, 
bat  also  to  the  public,  and  they  ought  to 
be  soch  as  were  fair  to  all  parties. 
The  Earl  of  Lawkrdalc  would  nol  say 
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what  might  really  be  the  cmse  of  this  in* 
crease  of  intereat ;  he  had,  however,  bis 
own  opinions  upon  that  subject.  But  he 
would  never  agree  to  one  of  the  reasoos 
assigned  by  the  noble  earl,  that  it  resulted 
from  any  effect  of  that  continental  system 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  He  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  find  any  soch  belief  in 
the  world;  he  should  regret  that  the 
people  of  the  continent  could  be  brought 
to  conclude  that  Great  Britain  had  been 
injured  by  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  by  the  enemy  against  her  com- 
merce* The  fact  was  indeed  otherwise ; 
for  he  could  shew  in  that  period,  that  the 
exports  and  imports  had  considerably  in- 
creased, it  was,  therefore,  clear  to  his 
mind,  that  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
noble  earl,  in  this  respect,  had  not  been 
any  cause  for  the  disadvantageoos  terms  of 
the  present  loan; 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Vaccinatiom  Bill.]  Lord  Bormgdon 
presented  a  Bill  for  more  effectaally  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  infection  from  the 
small  pox.  His  lordship  observed,  that 
I  though  this  country  had  the  honour  of 
originating  the  discovery  of  vaccination, 
it  had  benefited  less  from  it  than  any  other 
country  in  which  vaccination  had  been 
carried  into  practice.  This  had  arisen 
from  prejudices  amongst  the  people 
against  the  practice  of  vaccination ;  and 
thus,  whilst  in  other  countries  the  vario- 
lous disorder  had  been  exterminated,  it 
appeared  by  the  bills  of  mortality  of  last 
year,  that  there  had  been  no  less  than  I  ,^00 
deaths  by  it  in  London  and  its  suburbs. 
At  the  same  time  to  prohibit  altogether 
variolous  inoculation,  would  be  perhaps 
considered  too  strong  a  measure  ;  he  hw, 
therefore,  framed  a  Bill,  with  provisions 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  infection 
of  the  small  pox,  in  the  committee  on 
which  he  should  be  happy  to  agree  to 
any  amendments  that  might  be  thoogbt 
more  adequately  to  effect  the  desired 
object.  ' 

The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  and  or* 
dered  to  be  printed. 

East  India  Company's  Affairs.]  Tfi« 
Karl  of  Bw:kiagham»hir€  moved  the  HoM 
to  go  into  a  Committee  on  the  East  Indis 
Resolutions. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanadowne  had  expected 
that  the  noble  earl  would  have  gone  ioi^ 
a  detail  upon  the  question,  bat  he  should 
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not  nowdeUio  the  Hoaic,  intending  when 
the  CoiDinittee  had  gone  through  the  Re* 
flolotions,  to  mo?e  to  postpone  the  conai- 
deration  of  the  Report. 

The  House  resolyed  itself  into  a  Com- 
mitten 

The  Earl  o?  IkickmgkMmMhire,  on  moving 
the  Resolutionsi  went  into  some  detail, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  policy  and 
expediency  of  adopting  them.     His  lord- 
ship contended,  that  no  possible   injury 
could  ari^e  to  the  East  India  Company 
from  the  proposed  extension  of  the  trade. 
Ttie  advantages  which  were  intended  to 
be  extended  to  the  merchant  of  this  coun- 
try  by  the  Act  of  1793»  had  failed  in  their 
application,  and  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
instead  of  by  their  operation  opening  a 
trade  to  tho  merchants  of  this  country, 
had  thrown  a  considerable  trade  into  the 
hands  of   foreigners.      It  was  but  just, 
therefore,  that  this  commerce  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  own  merchants, 
and  by  thus  opening  the  trade  to  India, 
he  was  satisfied,  that  by  the  same  mea- 
lure  the  prosperity  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Company  in  India  would  be  greatly 
increased.     With  regard  to  the  trade  to 
China,  he  was  equally  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  continuing  the  monopoly 
to  the  Company.     He  did  not  mean  to 
ttate,  that  by  opening  that  trade  it  would 
be  destroyed,  but  there  were  several  cir* 
camstances  which  rendered  the  continu* 
ance  of  the  monopoly  highly  expedient. 
Tea  had  become  in  this  country,  from  its 
general  consumption,  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  it  was  of  importance  to  keep  it  at  a 
price  which  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  lower  oruers  of  the  people.     To  open 
the  trade  wouhi,  instead  of  lowering  the 
price,  have  the  effect  of  raising  it;  for 
the  fact  was,  that  the  Hong  merchants  at 
CsQtoQ  had  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tea, 
^  a  competition  of  buyers  must  neces- 
urily  produce  a  rise  in  the  price,  whilst 
.the  buyers,  having  a  monopoly,  counter- 
acted the  monopoly  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants,  and  procured  the  tea  from  them 
«t  s  fixed  steady  price.     The  East  India 
Company  also  were  bound  under  the  Com- 
motation  Act  to  keep  in  their  warehouses 
25|O0O,O(X)  pounds  of  tea,  being  one  year's 
coDiumption.    This  could  not  be  so  well 
managed  if  the  trade  was  thrown  open. 
Aooiher  consideration,  likewise,  was,  the 
public  revenue  derived  from  tea,  which 
•aoonted    to   nearer    4,000,000/.    than 
^'000,000/.    In  the  present  state  of  the 
i^pances  of  the  country  it  would  be  im- 
(VOL.  XXVI. ) 


prudent  to  risk  so  large  a  revenue.  The 
noble  earl  went  through  the  Resolutions, 
observing  that  it  was  not  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  the  government  of  India  ; 
and  that  to  prevent  the  evils  which  might 
arise  from  an  indiscriminate  intercourse 
with  the  Company's  possessions  in  India, 
licences  and  certificates  were  directed, 
without  which  individuals  could  not  go 
there.  With  respect  to  the  Resolution 
relative  to  a  church  establishment  in 
India,  his  lordship  observed  that  there 
were  I4>3,()00  persons  in  India  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  from  his  own  ex- 
perience he  could  say,  that  a  superintend- 
ing church  establishment  would  be  found 
highly  useful.  He  was  satisfied,  upon  re- 
viewing the  whole  question,  that  no  loss 
whatever  would  be  sustained  by  th^  India 
Company,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed 
opening  of  the  trade ;  that,  on  the  con« 
trary,  they  would  gain,  .as  sovereigns,  in 
the  increased  prosperity  of  their  posses- 
sions  in  India.  He  would  only  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  government  of  India.  If 
the  Company  rejected  the  proposition 
which  would  be  made  to  them,  he  was 
satisfied  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
substituting  the  name  of  the  Crown  for 
that  of  the  Company;  and  that  means 
might  be  easily  adopted  for  placing  the 
appointments  in  India  under  that  speciea 
of  management  which  would  not  tend  in 
any  degree  to  injure  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  by  increasing  the  influence 
of  the  crown. 

The  Resolutions  were  read  by  lord  Wal* 
singham,  the  chairman,  and  agreed  to. 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale  saying  not  con- 
tent to  the  first,  and  stating  that  they 
were  all  objectionable,  but  he  did  not  in 
that  stage  intend  to  discuss  them,  and  in 
the  Resolution  respecting  a  church  estab- 
lishment in  India,  the  noble  earl  read  an 
Amendment,  which  he  had  intended  to 
propose,  but  which  he  did  not  now  intend 
to  bring  forward,  for  establishing  these 
ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  con- 
tending that  at  least  half  the  persons  in 
India  mentioned  by  the  noble  earl  were 
of  that  church.  It  was  his  intention,  how- 
ever, to  propose  a  clause  to  that  effect  in 
the  Bill.  The  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
again  slated  bis  intention  of  moving  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  Report, 
and  lord  Granville  stated,  that  he  had  not 
uken  any  part  in  the  Committee,  intend- 
ing to  support  the  postponement  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Report.  The  House 
having   returned,   lord   Walsingham  re* 
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ported  that  the  Committee  had  gone 
through  the  Resolutions,  and  the  earl  of 
Liverpool  moved  that  the  Report  be  re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

The  Marquis  qf  Lantdowne  stated  his 
opinion,  that  for  their  lordships  to  proceed 
to  an  immediate  determination  on  this  im* 
portant  question,  was  to  preclude  them- 
selves from  the  discharge  of  their  legisla- 
tive duty.  The  present  measure  was  not 
like  those  which  were  generally  left  to 
the  end  of  a  session,  a  vote  of  credit,  or 
the  consolidation  of  the  stamp  duties.  Or 
it  would  be  a  vote  of  credit  to  ministers, 
which  would  amount  to  an  abdication  and 
delegation  of  their  legislative  character. 
If  a  simple  proposition  had  been  brought 
before  the  House,  for  instance,  either  to 
continue  the  charter  exactly  as  it  was,  or 
to  throw  open  the  trade  altogether,  then 
indeed  they  might  have  come  to  a  more 
immedfate  decision  on  <uch  a  broad  and 
general  principle.  But  when  we  looked 
at  the  Resolutions^  we  found  them  including 
all  principles,  and  adopting  none,  partly 
consisting  of  monopoly,  and  partly  of  free 
trade,  partly  of  arbitrary  government,  and 
partly  of  a  system  of  liberty ;  partly  of 
an  army  dependent  on  the  crown,  and 
partly  independent  of  it;  Resolutions,  in 
aborts  which  reminded  him  of  Mr.  Burke's 
description  of  a  certain  ministry,  a  diver- 
sified mosaic,  with  here  a  piece  of  white 
stone,  and  here  a  piece  of  black.  If  it 
was  ultimately  found  necessary  to  adopt 
a  system  of  such  opposite  and  conflicting 
interests,  it  would  depend  upon  their  lord- 
ships' wisdom  to  adjust  and  combine 
them  into  a  settled  and  consistent  form  of 
government.  The  question  was  still  more 
important,  from  the  peculiar  crisis  of  the 
times  in  which  we  lived  ;  when  the 
greatest  alterations  were  every  day  taking 
place,  and  when  no  one  could  foresee  into 
what  form  the  waves  would  settle  that 
agitated  the  face  of  Europe.  His  lord- 
ship then  proceeded  to  animadvert  on  se- 
veral points  contained  in  the  Resolutions, 
which  he  thought  required  the  mo9t  de- 
liberate consideration  of  the  House,  be- 
fore they  couid  decide  upon  them ;  the 
selection  of  the  ports  to  which  merchants 
should  be  allowed  to  import  Indian  mer- 
chandize in  this  country—the  system  of 
granting  licences  to  trade  in  India — the 

Suestion  of  the  China  monopoly,  which 
id  not  appear  to  him  to  be  justified  even 
by  the  same  colour  of  reason  as  that  of 
the  India  trade :  namely,  a  probable 
danger  to  the  existing  government— the 


collection  of  the  revenue— the  army  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  India — the  tending 
out  missionaries — and  many  other  topics 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  Hia  radical 
objection  to  the  proposed  plan  was,  that 
it  appeared  to  be  a  system  of  coaipromise, 
which,  while  it  retained  the  monopoly  of 
the  India  Company,  where  it  waa  most 
valuable,  aflected  to  hold  out  to  the  coon- 
try  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade.  He 
feared  that  this  promise  was  a  fallacious 
one,  and  that  in  a  country  governed  by 
an  arbitrary  sovereign,  and  that  arbitrary 
sovereign  itself  a  trader,  monopoly  must 
either  overturn  the  free  trade,  or  that,  in 
the  struggle  between  both,  the  whole 
system  rilight  be  endangered.  Feeling 
that  the  future  state  of  India,  would  con- 
stitute either  the  shame  or  glory  of  the 
government  and  the  legislature,  the  im- 
perishable monument  of  their  wisdom,  or 
the  melancholy  memorial  of  their  folly 
and  precipitation,  he  should  move,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  Report  be  received 
this  day  three  months,  instead  of  to* 
morrow. 

Lord  MtlviUe  said  the  objections  of  the 
noble  marquis  would  be  well  founded,  i( 
this  was  the  first  time  the  subject  had  been 
brought  before  them.    But  in  fact  it  was 
several  months  since  the  Resolutions  had 
in  substance  been  proposed  to  them,  and 
they  had  acquired  all  the  information  oo 
the  subject  which  it  was  possible  to  col- 
lect.   Their  inquiries  had  advanced  with 
the  season.    He  thought  that  more  const* 
deration  would  have  been  required,  if,  as 
the  noble  marquis  suggested,  it  had  been 
proposed  to  throw  open  the  trade  alto- 
gether, than  now,  when  the  object  of  go* 
vernment  was   to  continue  the  existing 
system  under  certain  modifications.    The 
principle  of  the  Resolutions  was  to  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  of  1793,  and  to  remove 
the  unforeseen  impediments,  which,  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Company,  \Vere 
found  to  interfere  with  its  execution.     His 
lordship  contended  that  it  was  right  to 
continue  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade, 
because  we  bad  no  controul  over  the  go- 
vernment of  China,  and,   therefore,  no 
power  to  remedy  any  abuses  that  might 
take  place.    Many  complaints  had  been 
made  that  the  period  for  which  the  charter 
was  to  be  renewed  was  too  long,  but  those 
who  urged  this  opinion  seemed  to  forget 
that  the  experiment  could  not  be  fairlf 
tried  in  a  shorter  time.    In  the  speech  ao- 
dreaied  by  the  noble  marquii  hia  lordship 
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teemed  to  bare  confoanded  things  tempo- 
nry  with  those  that  were  permaDent; 
thus  he  had  argaed  as  if  it  were  not  in 
the  power  of  parliament  to  legislate  for 
India,  because  it  could  not^  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  charter,  interfere  in 
commercial  regulations.  They  were  sub- 
jects of  a  nature  totally  distinct,  and  the 
House  might  hereafter  legislate  for  the 
gofemmeni  of  India,  if  it  so  pleased, 
erery  day.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
he  thought  that  the  House  could  not  adopt 
the  amendonent  proposed. 

The  Earl   of   Lauderdale    complained, 
that  this  subject  had  been  most  precipi* 
tately  introduced,  and  that  the  noble  earl 
(of  Buckinghamshire)  had  aondescended  to 
ffire  the  House  very  little  information. 
It  was  a  subject  in  every  respect  new  ;  but 
even  if  the  proposition  had  been  now  to 
renew  the  same  charter  as  that  of  1793, 
still  it  must  be  deemed  a  novel  question, 
for  the  circumstances  of  India  had  entirely 
changed  since  that  period.    The  refla- 
tions then  adopted  had  never  been  strictly 
adhered  to.  the  provision  in  the  Bill  that 
the  Company  should  not  extend  its  terri* 
tories  by  conquest  having   been  totally 
disregarded.    In  other  particulars  it  had 
been  evaded*     It  provided  that  the  Com- 
pany should  not  receive    \0\  per  cent, 
until  500,000/.  were  paid  to  the  public ; 
bat  to  get  rid  of  this  impediment  the 
Company  adopted  the  curious  device  of 
borrowing  that  large  sum  from  the  public, 
to  be  paid  again  to  the  public,  that  the 
proprietors  might  receive  the  interest  sti- 
pulated.   What  compensation  was  to  be 
made  to  Ireland  under  the  new  system,  for, 
tt  the  time  of  the  Union  the  alteration  of 
Uie  titoation  of  the  Company  was  held  out 
>s  an  inducement  and  boon  to  the  natives 
of  the  sister  kingdom  ?  It  was  ridiculous 
to  call  the  plan  now  proposed  a  free  trade, 
for  the  monopoly,  as  far  as  respects  its  in- 
jarioas  effects,  would  exist  as  strongly  as 
ever.    The  great  consideration  was,  whe- 
^cr  a  radical  change  in  the  government 
of  India  was  not  absolutely  necessary? 
Were  the  twenty  four  directors  capable  of 
the  civil  and  military  controul  of  India? 
Were  they,  who  had    been    known    to 
decide  political  questions  by  a  throw  of 
the  dye,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  fate  of 
^  millions  of  souls?     If  indeed  (as  was 
contended  by  ministers)  the  best  form  of 
government  for  India  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Directory,  It  gave  the  lie  to 
ill  ozperience,  as  to  the  comparative  excel- 
'tticc  of  varioui  forms  of  government  since 


the  existence  of  society,  and  even  the 
British  constitution  in  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  so  dearly  and  so  duly  prized, 
must  yield  to  a  body  of  24*  directors,  se- 
lected for  the  controul  of  our  public  af- 
fairs. It  followed  as '  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  if  24  directors  residing  here 
were  tne  best  government  for  India,  24 
directors  residing  in  India  would  be  the 
best  government  for  Great  Britain  !  His 
lordship  then  went  on  to  complain  of  the 
deficiency  of  information,  excepting  from 
the  servants  of  the  Company,  who  must 
naturally  be  swayed  by  a  f;rateful  bias  in 
favour  of  their  patrons.  The  documents 
he  had  moved  for  had  been  denied,  on  the 
ground  that  they  must  be  conveyed  in 
waggons,  notwithstanding  it  was  ordered 
by  the  act  of  1793,  that  they  should  an- 
nually be  laid  before  parliament.  He 
maintained  that  the  government  of  the 
Company  was  a  system  of  robbery  upon 
the  British  nation,  which  impoverished  its 
cofibrs  and  seduced  its  citissens. — ^The  no- 
ble earl  then  quoted  a  dispatch  from  the 
board  of  directors  to  their  servants  in  India, 
directing  them  to  increase  the  remittances 
without  any  view  to  the  profit.  He  thence 
contended  that  if  the  trade  were  thrown 
open,  and  such  a  system  were  pursued  by 
the  Company,  that  body  would,  from  the 
quantity  of  goods  exported,  necessarily 
sell  at  a  loss,  and  thus  exclude  the  private 
trader  from  the  market,  unless  he  followed 
the  same  course.  It  was  contended,  that 
the  present  plan  was  in  pursuance  of  the 
ideas  of  lord  Melville ;  but  that  nobleman, 
in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  had 
said  that  the  debt  (then  much  less  than  at 
present]  was  the  great  enemy  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  should  be  reduced.  How  was 
It  to  be  known,  therefore,  that  lord  Mel- 
ville would  approve  of  the  system  now 
proposed  with  such  a  debt  as  now  preued 
on  the  Company  ?  It  was  said,  that  a 
free  trade  to  India  was  to  be  granted, 
but  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  mer- 
chant could  not  derive  profit  from  the 
continuation  of  his  voyage  to  China, 
which  must  always  be  the  great  induce- 
ment to  India,  would  render  the  conces- 
sion of  little  avail  ?  It  was  said,  that  if 
the  trade  to  China  were  thrown  open,  the 
number  of  the  Chinese  merchants  remain- 
ing the  same,  and  the  number  of  buyers 
increasing,  the  monopoly  would  be  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  former  class  of  men, 
instead  of  the  present  possessors  of  it.  If 
this  were  just,  it  would  apply  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, who,  howefer,  gol  their  teat  %t 
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percent,  cheaper  than  they  were  to  be 
purchased  in  this  country.  He  thought  it 
a  gross  act  of  injustice  to  continue  the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  in  the  hands 
of  the  India  Company.  The  people,  in 
1784,  submitted  to  the  tax  on  windows, 
which  was  imposed  in  commutation  for 
the  duty  then  existing  on  teas,  uflder  the 
supposition  that  the  price  of  this  article 
would  be  continued  low;  but  it  was  a 
violation  of  this  engagement,  toslitfer  this 
monopoly  to  remain  unrestricted  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company,  by  which  the 
price  might  be  raised,  not  indeed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  but  for  that  of  indi- 
viduals. It  had  been  said,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  that  this  question  had 
been  fully  discussed ;  for  his  own  part,  he 
felt  that  he  was  merely  on  the  threshold 
of  discussion  ;  and  were  they  thus  prema- 
turely to  renew  the  charter  for  20  years, 
while  that  body  would  not  be  able  to  find 
means  to  meet  their  expenditure,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  call  on  parliament  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  ? 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  briefly  re- 
plied to  some  points  of  the  speech  of  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale.  To  throw  open  the 
trade  to  China,  he  contended,  would  en- 
danger the  existence  of  the  trade  altoge- 
ther. The  reason  of  the  inferior  price  of 
American  teas  were>  that  they  were  of  in- 
ferior quality.  The  surplus  of  the  reve- 
nue of  India,  after  meeting  the  political 
expences,  was  1,100,000/.  and  the  profit 
of  the  China  trade,  in  12  years,  had 
amounted  to  20  millions. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  said,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  home  expence,  to  the 
amount  of  4.300,000/.  would  be  met,  had 
not  been  stated. 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  contended 
that  it  would  be  met  by  remittances. 

The  Earl  of  Ctancartjf  said,  the  sum  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  earl  (Rosslyn)  was 
only  the  possible  and  not  the  probable  ex- 
ptfuce.  The  probable  amount  was,  in  his 
opinion,  3^500,000/.  As  to  the  opening 
the  trade  to  India,  although  he  was  not 
disposed  to  foster  excessive  hopes  on  the 
subject,  yet  it  was  to  be  considered  that  it 
uaj  a  trade  from  which  the  Americans  de- 
rived  great  advantage^  and  that  the  im- 
ports to  this  country  had  increased  from 
200,000/.  to  1,100,000/.  yearly  value. 
The  noble  earl  supported  the  general 
principle  of  the  Resolutions,  and  condemn- 
ed the  proposition  for  delay,  as  likely  to 
produce  no  good  consequence.  The  argu- 
ments which  had  been  adduced  by  the  no- 


ble lord  who  had  spoken  so  eloqoeotly  (lord 
Lauderdale),  so  far  from  proving  the  ex- 
pediency of  postponing  the  measure  to 
the  next  session,  in  his  opinion  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  contrary  effect,  as,  from 
the  minuteness  and  extent  of  bis  obser- 
vations, he  had  fully  proved  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  information,  at  least  on 
his  side  of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in  explanation, 
said,  that  be  certainly  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  adverted  to  a  great  variety 
of  documents;  there  were  others,  bow- 
ever,  which  he  considered  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  fair  discussion  of  the  present 
question,  and  until  they  were  produced, 
and  the  House  had  full  time  to  examine 
and  well  weigh  their  contents,  be  contend- 
ed that  the  measure  ought  to  be  post* 
poned. 

Lord  Grenville  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
trouble  the  House  with  his  opinion  upon 
the  question   under  their  discussion,  but 
he  rose  merely   to  state  the    reasons  on 
which  he.  opposed  the  motion,  and  to  de- 
cline all  further  attendance  on  this  sub- 
ject, provided  his  noble  friend's  amend- 
ment were  rejected.     Not  a  word  had  been 
ottered  by  the  noble  lords  opposite  to  him, 
which  did  not  add  to  the  arguments  of  hU 
noble  friends  for  the  postponement  of  the 
great  question  which  was  now  brought  be- 
fore them.    They  were  called  on  to  pass 
a  law  on  this  subject  at  that  time,  for  which 
duty  it  was  contended  they  were  qualified 
by  the  long  and  deep  investigation  which 
the  subject  has  undergone  ;  but  tvben  this 
investigation  came   to  be  dissected,  two 
noble  lords  could  not  aeree  as  to  a  mere 
matter  of  fact    The  Lidia  Company  bad 
desired  to  call  witnesses  at  the  bar,  and  ihty 
had  been  examined  by  the  counsel  of  the 
Company.    He  (lord  G.)  had  been  blamed 
for  not  attending  that  examination,  and  in 
his  defence  he  could  only  say,  that  after 
having  attended  the  examination  of  two 
witnesses,  he  found  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  employ  his  time  to  less  advantage; 
for.  he  was  aole  to  learn  much  more  from 
an  examination  of  the   printed    minutes 
than  from  mere  recollection  of  the  oral 
evidence.    They  had  seen  that  night,  af- 
ter ail  this  investigation,  the  utter  inahi- 
lityofthe  noble  lords  opposite  to  aieel 
the  statement  of  his  noble  friend  (earl  of 
Lauderdale).  After  having  reflected  much 
on  the  subject,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
many  inquiries  before  it  was  possible  to 
follow  the  subject  in  detail.    All  objeo 
tioos  to  the  hastiness  of  ibo  proceedings 
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were  answered  by  saying,  that  there  was 
not  any  change  to  be  etfe'cted  in  the  go- 
vernment of  India.     This  was  no  reason 
for  precipitation,  but  afforded  a  reason  for 
mach  inquiry,  on  the  most  important  ques- 
tions.   Whether  that  goYemment  was  the 
best  adapted  to  the  country  over  which  it 
was  established  ?«— and  whether  it  was  well 
admiuistered  with  a  view  to  the  happiness 
of  the  people  subject  to  its  influence?— 
sod  whether  there  was  any  assurance  that 
it  would  continue  to  be  well  administered  ? 
He  could  not  without  inquiry  answer  in 
the  negative  ;  but  there  were  many  ocra* 
lions  which  inclined  him  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  affirmative.    What  was  a  stronger 
reason  for  this  than  the  great  extent  of  le- 
mitiances  necessitated  by  the  double  cha- 
racter of  the  Company  as  merchants  and 
sovereigns,  which  mont  have  the  eiiect  of 
draining  that  country  ?     Were  these  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  saying  that  the 
present  was  the  system  of  I7D3  ?     Why 
was  that  system  established  for  20  years, 
unless  to  enable  parliament  to  judge  by 
experience  on  a  subject  in  which  critical 
knowledge  could  not  decide  ?     Did  their 
lordibips  feel  justified,  without  inquiry  and 
without  knowledge,  to  decide  for  20  years 
OQ  ibe  continuance  of  a  system,  without 
knowing  whether  it  would  be  productive 
of  good  or  evil?     The  revenue  of  India 
bad  been  spoken  of  to  ascertain  whether 
it  exceeded  the  expenditure;  but  a  very 
important  question  was  to  know  how  it 
was  raised — whether  by  taxes  that  pressed 
on  the  people  or  afforded  a  temptation  to 
corruption?     Whether  a  great  part  did 
not  arise  from  a  most  oppressive  and  ruin* 
(>as  land  tax  ?     It  had  been  stated  some- 
where, that  his  (lord  G.'s)  opinion  was, 
that  this  tax  was  not  excessive ;  but  this 
<>piriion  he  bad  never  uttered,  because  be 
Has  not  even  able  to  know  what  the  pro- 
portion was.     This  last  problem  he  should 
he  obliged  to  any  qne  to  solve.     It  had 
been  stated  by  high  authorities,  that  the 
proportion  was  excessive,  and  the  system 
It  was  said  was  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
conquered  provinces.     The  simple  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  zemindar  system, 
was,  whether  you  would,  or  would  not  say 
to  the  person  on  whom  you  lay  the  tax, 
you  shall  know  what  the  amount  shall  be. 
The  principle  of  extending  this  system  of 
settled  taxation,  was  what  actuated  the 
mind  of  sir  Philip  Francis,  of  Mr.  Burke, 
of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  adopt- 
^  by  parliament,  and  makes  a  part  of  the 
existing  law  of  India.    Bui  since  this  pe- 


riod we  had  acquired  other  provinces,  and 
yet  it  did  not  seem  the  intention  of  the 
Company  to  extend  the  principle  to  them ; 
it  was  not  the  language  of  the  Company, 
of  ministry,  nor,  he  was  sorry  to  add,  of 
parliament  itself.  The  India  Company  in 
one  of  their  Reports  seemed  to  anticipate 
the  greatest  advantages  from  leaving  the 
system  unsettled,  and  levying  the  taxes 
according  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
districts,  or  even  of  individuals.  A  noble 
lord  (Melville)  had  said  something  as  if 
the  proposed  regulations  mi^ht  be  al- 
tered, as  if  the  contract  between  the 
government  and  Company  was  voida- 
ble at  the  will  of  the  j:ranifr:  or  at 
least,  if  the  Thina  monopoly  wan  to  con- 
tinue, that  the  other  parts  of  \\\^.  char- 
ter were  to  be  open  to  revision,  per- 
haps in  the  very  next  session,  ile  was  not 
sorry  to  hear  this — that  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  was  to  be  considered  as  a  fine 
sound  for  India,  and  that  it  meant  little 
else.  He  feared,  however,  that  this  ce- 
newed  charter  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  parliament  might  in  less  than  20 
years  feel  to  be  their  paramount  duty  to 
do ;  namely,  to  take  from  the  Company 
all  share  whatever  in  the  governmeni  of 
India.  He  would  trouble  their  lordships 
no  longer  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  on 
the  most  mature  consideration,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  withdraw  himself  frotn  a  dis- 
cussion to  which  he  did  not  think  himself 
competent ;  in  doing  otherwise,  he  should 
only  deceive  his  country,  make  a  shew  of 
deliberation  when  there  was  none,  and 
contract  his  own  mind  by  pledging  him- 
self to  opinions  and  conclusions  for  which 
he  had  no  substantial  grounds. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpoo/said,  that  the  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  was  an 
open  one,  to  which  every  noble  lord  was 
at  liberty  to  attend.  No  information 
which  was  demanded  had  been  refused, 
and  every  possible  pains  was  taken  to 
give  to  the  question  the  most  full  and  de- 
liberate consideration.  So  far  back  as 
the  month  of  November  it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  parliament 
by  the  Piince  Regent.  Since  the  month 
of  December  the  Resolutions  which  were 
now  under  consideration  were  substantially 
on  their  table  ;  and,  in  fact,  every  facility 
had  been  given  to  the  House  to  form  a 
competent  judgment  upon  the  various 
topics  which  the  question  embraced.  No 
ground,  in  his  estimation,  had  been  as- 
signed which  ought  to  induce  their  Iprd- 
shipi  to  accede  to  the  proposed  delay*; 
t 
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bat,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  poisi- 
ble  considerations  had  been  adduced  to 
induce  their  lordships  to  approve  of  the 
Resolutions.  The  noble  earl  then  went 
into  some  of  the  usual  arguments  on  the 
subject,  and  contended  that  goTernment 
had  built  their  determinations  on  expe- 
rience. They  had  continued  the  China 
trade  to  the  Company  because  experience 
had  shewn  it  to  be  beneficial :  they  had 
thrown  open  the  India  trade,  because  it  was 
unproduclivc  in  their  hands.  He  entertain- 
ed no  great  hope  of  immediate  advantage 
to  the  mefchint  from  the  export  trade, 
but  he  thought  very  great  advantages 
would  accrue  from  the  import  trade  to  this 
country  from  India.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord  in  ihe  propriety  of  extending  a 
permanent  system  of  regular  taxation  to 
all  the  provinces  of  Indin. 

Lord  Melville  stated,  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  implying  that  the  charier  to  the 
Comf>any  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  its 

partly  t'<*'^i^'^^^  ^"  ^'^^'  ^^  commercinl,  but 
merely  that  government  would  of  course 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  correct- 
ing any  instances  of  oppression  or  misrule 
in  the  Company. 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  briefly 
replied,  when  the  House  divided  on  lord 
Lansdowne's  amendment. 

For  the  original  Motion    -     -     49 
For  the  Amendment   .     -     -     14 
Majority      -     •     •     -     —35 
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Monday,  June  2\n 

Irish  Illicit  Distillation  Bill.]  On 
the  Report  of  the  Irish  Illicit  Distillation 
Bill  being  brought  up,  sir  George  Hill 
moved  that  it  should  be  taken  into  const* 
deration. 

Mr.  Welktley  iWe  observed,  that  the  Bill 
was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice. 
The  law,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
revive,  had  been  suspended  two  years  ago 
Bt  the  recommendation  of  all  the  judges. 
The  effect  of  the  Bill  would  not  be  to 
punish  the  illicit  distillers,  but  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  military. 
He  should  therefore  move  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  Report  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration that  day  three  months. 

Sir  Georgt  Hill  said  this  was  the  only 
measure  which  could  have  the  effect  of 
putting  down  the  mischievous  practice  of 
illicit  distillation;    and    he    believed   it 
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would  be  more  beneficial  for  Ireland,  than 
any  measure  which  had  been  adopttd 
since  the  Union. 

Colonel  Bagwell  conceived  the  measan 
closely  connected  with  the  civil izatioi 
and  morality  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Croker  supported  the  Bill. 

Mr.  fF.  Fitzgerald  staii  it  had  the  almo' 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  represen:a 
tion  of  Ireland. 

The  House  then  divided ;  For  ti.? 
Amendment,  7 ;  Against  it,  82  ;  Majority 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  75. 

Mr.  Palmer's  Per  Cemtace  Bill.] 
On  the  motion  for  bringing  op  the  Report 
of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  Siuart  Wortley  rose,  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  recommitted,  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  the  grant  contained  in  it :  he 
was  inclined  to  be  very  liberal  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  whose  invention  had  been  of  tbe 
utmost  service  to  the  public :  he  thought, 
therefore,  that  some  compensation  was 
due  from  the  nation  to  that  gentleman, 
though  it  was  not  to  be  claimed  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  right.  The  sum  which  he  proposed 
to  give  would  be  nearly  two-thirds  of  tbe 
sum  already  mentioned  in  the  grant. 

Colonel  Palmer  stated,  that  as  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  ad  mi  nisi  rat  ion, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  endeavour  to 
carry  the  Bill  as  it  stood;    that  be  had 
done  every  thing  in  his  power,  consistent 
with  'his  duty   to  the  individual    wboM 
cause  he  had  undertaken,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  a  further  appeal   to  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  sincerely  regretted  that  an 
offer,  made  by  him  to  government,  afitf 
the  last  session,  to  refer  the  matter  ro  ar- 
bitration, had  been  rejected.     He  trusted, 
therefore,   that  the   friends  to    the    Bill 
would   pardon  the   trouble  he  had  been 
compelled  to  give  them,  and  would  reject 
the  motion  for  its  recommitment. 

After  some  discussion,  the  House  di- 
vided—For  the  Amendment  41' ;  Against 
it  77 ;  Majority  33.  The  Report  was  then 
taken  into  consideration.  The  Bill,  with 
its  amendments,  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  third  reading  was  fixed 
for  to-morrow, 

Hbllbston  Election— Duks  of  Leeds.] 
Mr.  Swan  rose  and  moved,  That  the  spf 
cial  Report  of  the  Helleston  Election  Com- 
mittee  be  read.  Tbe  said  Report  was  ac* 
cordingly  read  as  follows : 
«'  Resolved^  That  it  appears  to  this  Com- 
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"  mtttee^  that  an  illegal  agreement  has  for 
''some  time  existed  between  the  most 
"  noble  George  Frederick  dake  of  Leeds, 
"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of 
"  ihe  corporation  of  the  borough  of  Hel- 
**  leston,  in  relation  to  the  return  of  roem- 
'*ben  to  ser^e  in  the  Commons  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom  for  the  said  borough* 
"  in  violation  of  the  freedom  of  election, 
"  and  contrary  to  the  standing  orders  of 
"  this  House  and  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
"  made  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and 
•*  corruption/* 

Mr.  Swan  then  rose.    He  said,  that  in 
bringing  forward  the  motion  which  he  was 
aboot  to  submit  to  the  House,  he  bad  no 
political  interest  to  answer,  and  no  resent* 
Dients  to  gratify.     The  chairman  of  the 
committee  had   declined   to  submit  any 
motion  to  the  House  on  the  Report,  al- 
though  the  majority  in  the  committee  was 
11  to  S.     The  House  ought  to  be  in  for  m* 
ed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  were  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion, that  those  voters  who  had  benefited 
by  the  corrupt  influence  which  had  been 
proved  had  disfranchised  themselves.     He 
sboold  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  against 
the  noble  duke  alluded  to  in  the  Report, 
or  against  the  hon.  members  returned,  but 
he  conceived  it  incumbent  on  him  in  this 
case  lo  lay  before  the  House  the  nature  of 
the  transactions  which  had  taken  place, 
and  to  state  the  nature  of  the  constitution 
of  the  borough  of  Helleston.     The  hoOt 
aod  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  ob- 
lerve,  that  three  of  the  aldermen,  who  had 
eotthe  majority  of  influence  into  their  own 
hands,  managed  that  influence  for  the  Go- 
dolphin  family,  which  family  had  in  re- 
turn paid  the  parish  rates  of  Helleston 
from  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
year  1 804,  when,  in  consequence  of  some 
disagreement,  the  duke  of  Leeds  lost  the 
patronage  of  the  borough.     Then  a  ba- 
ronet (sir  Christopher  Hawkins)  who  was 
andentood  to  think  that  the  best  plan  for 
making  his  way  to  the  House  was,  (as 
others  were  supposed  to  have  done)  by 
the  possession  of  borough  patronage,  be- 
came patron  of  the  borough  in  lieu  of  the 
fluke  of  Leeds.    Subsequent,  as  well  as 
before  that  period,  it  was  notorious  that 
the  seats  were  sold  for  5,000  guineas  each, 
and  such  practices  took  place  as,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
io  the  chair,  our  ancestors  would  have 
•Wdered  at  the  very  mention  of.     But 
the  new  patron  having  soon  ceased  to  re- 
^  his  ioflaence,  in  conieqnence  of  a 


Resolation  of  that  House,  the  duke  of 
Leeds  was  again  invited  to  resume  the 
patronage,  which  invitation  his  grace  ac- 
cepted, upon  the  terms  of  an  agree  men  t« 
by  which  his  grace  became  pledged  to 
pay  the  town  rates  in  return  for  the  power 
of  nominating  the  representatives.  This 
fact  was  proved  before  the  committee,  and 
the  result  of  the  agreement  was  to  afford 
the  duke  of  Leeds  an  opportunity  of  de- 
riving a  profit  of  800/.  a  year  from  the 
patronage  of  the  borough,  while  each  of 
the  voters  being  relieved  from  the  pay« 
ment  of  town  rates,  was  insomuch  bribed 
to  vote  for  .the  members  recommended  by 
his  grace.  The  manner  of  managing  the 
patronage  of  this  borough '  he  thought  it 
not  amiss  to  describe  to  the  House,  be- 
cause it  was  pretty  generally  the  system 
in  the  Cornish  boroughs.  The  patron  was 
not  allowed  to  have  any  direct  connection 
with  the  voters.  All  the  patronage  was 
distributed  by  the  leading  members  of  the 
corporation,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
their  own  consequence  in  the  borough^ 
and  to  render  the  voters  dependent  on 
themselves  alone.  With  this  view  the  per- 
sonal interposition  of  the  patron  was  stu- 
diously excluded,  while  the  business  of 
the  borough  was  managed  by  those  upon 
whom  he  was  to  depend  for  the  retention 
of  bis  influence ;  every  favour  he  granted 
being  so  conveyed,  that  the  obligation 
should  be  felt  rather  towards  the  agent 
than  towards  the  principal  or  patron. 
And  by  whom  was  this  system  of  cun- 
ning and  corruption  arranged  and  con- 
ducted? Why,  chiefly  by  clergymen. 
Yes,  wherever  bribery,  corruption,  treat- 
ing, intimidation,  or  political  persecution, 
or  any  species  of  undue  influence,  or  dirty 
work  was  to  be  managed,  the  clergy,  who 
ought  to  shrink  from  and  reprobate  such 
practices,  were  the  most  active  and  pro- 
minent agents.  In  the  case  of  Penryn* 
which  bad  so  justly  provoked  the  indigna- 
tion of  that  House,  it  would  be  remem- 
bered that  the  rev.  Mr.  Dillon  was  a  prin- 
cipal agent ;  in  the  case  of  Tregony,  also, 
a  clergyman  was  among  the  foremost  in 
delinquency,  and  in  the. case  under  con- 
sideration, he  found  the  rev.  Thomas  Tre- 
vethan  and  the  rev.  Richard  Grylls  among 
the  roost  active  in  the  work  at  Helleston. 
Indeed,  the  duke  of  Leeds  lost  ground 
considerably  in  the  borough,  as  it  appear- 
ed, from  his  neglect  or  incapacity  to  pro- 
cure a  living  for  the  son  of  a  clergyman. 
But  no  patron  could,  in  fact,  retain  hit 
influence  in  a  Cornish  borough,  who  bad 
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it  not  in  his  power  to  make  a  re  torn  of 
church  patronage.  A  patron  was  also 
called  upon  to  take  a  mortgage  by  the 
corporation,  who,  when  >they  wished  to 
get  rid  of  him,  were  always  ready  to 
adopt  another  mortgagee.  Another  part 
of  the  system  respecting  the  management 
of  Helleston,  and  some  other  of  the  Cornish 
boroughs,  referred  to  the  poor's  rates. 
Instead  of  selecting  respectable  men  for 
overseers  of  the  poor,  the  corporation  took 
care,  especially  on  the  approach  of  an 
election,  to  have  some  low  dependent  per- 
sons appointed,  in  order  to  have  swept  off 
the  rates  the  names  of  such  men  as  were 
likely  to  give  an  independent  vote.  Then 
when  complaint  was  made,  the  parties 
complaining  were  spurned  at,  desired  in  a 
lone  of  defiance  to  do  their  best,  being 
tauntingly  told,  that  the  overseers  would 
be  supported  by  the  corporation,  and  the 
corporation  by  the  patron.  This  lan- 
guage, indeed,  was  generally  so  decisive, 
that  no  proceedings  were  taken,  the  affair 
was  usually  compromised  after  the  election, 
knd  the  names  of  the  disfranchised  voters 
were  again  put  on  the  rates.  Here  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  detailed  the 
particulars  of  some  unfair  treatment  which 
he  experienced  prior  to  the  last  election  at 
Penryn  from  the  party  connected  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  bench  below  him 
(Mr.  D.  Giddy),  that  party  improperly  re- 
fusing to  let  him  have  in  due  time  a  view 
of  the  rate- book,  so  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  whom  to  canvass.  But  the  practices 
pursued  in  these  Cornish  boroughs  formed 
a  tisMue  of  trick  and  low  artifice,  as  he  knew 
from  his  own  experience;  and  if  there 
was  a  borough  among  them  more  corrupt 
than  another  that  indisputably  was  Hel- 
leston. It  required  more  favours  from  its 
patron,  and  exacted  more  from  its  repre- 
sentatives, than  any  other  borough  he  had 
heard  of.  in  saying  this,  however,  he 
begged  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  bring  any  charge  against  its  pre- 
sent representatives.  But  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  it  was  evident  that  the 
borough  of  Helleston  had  most  scanda- 
lously abused  its  privileges,  by  violating 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  it  was  for  that 
House  to  adopt  the  means  most  likely  to 
be  effectual  in  preventing  the  repetition 
of  such  malpractices.  In  the  year  1806, 
an  individual  was  prosecuted  for  certain 
transactions  at  Penryn,  and  chiefly  at  the 
instance  of  a  noble  lord,  who  was  himself 
guilty  of  the  same  practices.  But  these 
practices  were  repeated  too  generally  in 
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Cornwall.     In  fact,  the  only  borough  io 
the  county  which  had  even  th«  semblsnce 
of  independence,  was  that  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  [lood  laughiog} 
For  this  reception  of  his  statement,  be  was, 
he  said,  fully  prepared.    The  borough  al< 
luded  to  (Penryn)  had  been  no  doubt  cor- 
rupt;   but  then  it  had  only  about  IOC 
voters,  to  each  of  whom  the  .patron  ws^ 
generally  in  the  habit  of  presenting  20  gu:' 
neas  at  each  election ;  but  now  the  votcn 
amounted  to  nearly  400,  and  the  patron 
could  not  prudently  be  so    liberal;    ori 
perhaps,  he  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  make 
such  a  distribution,  lest  be   should    b^ 
brought  before  the  bar  of  that  House  to 
answer  for  the  delinquency.     The  boo^ 
and  learned  member,  adverting  to  the  case 
of  Thomas  Croggon,  now  a  prisoner  in 
Newgate,  for  merely  offering  to  sell  a  seat, 
put  it  to  the  House  to  consider  whether 
the  distinct  agreement  of   the  duke  of 
Leeds,  stated  in  the  Report    before  the 
House,  could  be  consistently  overlooked, 
or  rather  whether  it  was  not  deserving  of 
exemplary  punishment  ?   In  consequeoct 
of  this  agreement,  the  noble  duke  intro- 
duced Mr.  Hammersley  the  banker,  and 
Mr.  Home  the  barrister,  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, by  a  letter  under  his  grace's  own 
hand,  addressed  to  the  mayor  of  the  bo- 
rough.   With  CroggonVezample  then  in 
view,  he  asked,  whether  the  House  could, 
with  due  regard  to  consistency  of  cha- 
racter and  duty,  grant  impunity   to  the 
duke  of  Leeds?   In  fact,  if  it  were  not 
meant  that  rank  should  give  protection, 
and  that  poverty  alone  should  expose  s 
criminal  to  the  prosecution  of  that  House, 
it  was  impossible  to  let  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Leeds,  in  this  case,  escape  the  visi- 
tation of  the   law   he   had  so   seriously 
offended.     The  hon.  and  learned  genil«- 
man  expressed  bis  regret  that  the  Sol iciif^r 
General  was  not  a  member  of  that  House, 
in  order  that  it  might  have  the  advantage 
of  that  learned  gentleman's  opinion,  which 
he  knew  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  tbe^ 
view  which  he  felt  it  bis  duty  to  take  oi 
the  subject.     He  concluded  with  moving^ 
That  the  Attorney  General  be  instructed 
to  prosecute  the  most  noble  George  Fre- 
deric, duke  of  Leeds,  for  the  said  otlVnce. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  added, 
that  he  meant  also  to  propose  the  proseco* 
tion  of  four  of  the  aldermen  concerned  in 
the  agreement  with  the  duke  of  Leeds. 
There  were  some  shades  of  difference  in 
favour  of  the  mayor,  who  was  implicated 
only  to  a  certain  extent ;  from  that  cooii* 


leralion  he  tbooght  it  more  adranUgeous 
for  justice  rather  to  ha?e  him  brought  for> 
nrard  at  a  witneMj  than  protecated  as  a  de- 
lioqeenl.  The  motion  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  doke  of  Leeds  being  put* 

Mr.  Gidd^  thought  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  one  of  the  most 
eztraordioary  he  had  ever  heard,  though 
in  substance  he  did  not  differ  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee.    Had  he  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  he  should 
have  concurred  in  the  Report,  agreeing,  as 
he  did,  that  the  transaction  alluded  to  was 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Knowing,  as  he  had  done  from  his  youth, 
the  gentlemen  who  were  implicated  in 
the  transaction  in  question,  and  highly 
as  their  general  character  was  entitled  to 
respect,  he  could  not  in  that  House,  after 
what  had   appeared*  stand   up  as  their 
champion  en  the  present  occasion.    At  the 
isine  time  he  did  not  think  this  a  case  in 
which  the  House  was  called  on  to  inter* 
fere  in  the  manner  proposed.    If  the  hon. 
gentleman,  or  any  other  person,  chose  to 
file  aa  information  in  the  nature  of  a  9110 
«Mrrmo,  against  the  parties  concerned,  or 
otherwise  to  proceed  against  them  at  law, 
he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  penal- 
tifi  must  he  incurred.    But  still  he  saw  no 
incumbent  duty  imposed  on  the  House  to 
interfere  in  soch  a  case  as  this.    It  was  in- 
cambent  on  the  House  in  such  a  case  to 
ascertain,  auo  animo,  the  offence  had  been 
committed.     That  the  Godolphin  family 
had  conferred  the  highest  obligations  on 
the    borough   of    Heileston,^   from    the 
earliest   times,   coald    not   be  disputed. 
That  family  had  built  for  the  inhabitants 
a  tnarket  and  market*place,  and  had  for  a 
•eriei  of  years  been  in  the  use  of  paying 
for  them  their  poor's  rates.    This  latter 
Wat  the  offence  now  complained  of,  and 
though  he  did  not  pretend  to  vindicate 
^it  tt  an  act  josti6able  in  itself,  as  con- 
nected with  the  right  of  election,  still  he 
•Qbmitted  that  the  five  aldermen  now  com- 
plained of  had  not  stipulated  for  this,  on 
^t  present  occasion,  with  a  view  to  their 
^  private  interest  alone,  but  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
iBight  have  reproached  them  had  thev 
(Objected  them  to  a  payment  to  which 
^eywere  unaccustomed,  to  the  amount 
^^  1.700/.  a-year.     He  did  not  urge  this, 
however,  as  a  justification,  but  merely  in 
^ijigstion.    That  the  family  of  the  Go- 
oolphios  would  not  have  recommended 
«a«orthy  persons  to  the  inhabitanU  of  this 
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borough  the  House  had  abundant  proo& 
from  looking  back  to  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  members  for  that  borough, 
among  whom  they  would  find  some  of  Uie 
first  characters  in  the  kingdom.  There 
was  here,  he  submitted,  no  malut  animus, 
and  tlierefore,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
House  to  interfere,  to  the  effect  of  marking 
the  noble  family  in  question,  and  the  other 
parties  to  the  transaction,  with  a  stigma 
more  distressing  to  their  posterity  than 
any  penalty  which  could  be  inflicted. 
Independently  of  the  prosecution  proposed, 
the  House  had  in  their  power^  a  measure 
to  which  he  could  have  no  objection,  but 
which  he  should  be  rather  prepared  to  re- 
commend, namely,  to  open  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  borough  in  question.  Of  a 
motion  to  this  effect  early  in  the  next  ses* 
sion,  he  had  no  objection  to  give  notice, 
provided  the  present  motion  should  be  ne- 
gatived. The  parties  who  had  here  of- 
fended had,  as  appeared  from  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  already  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  atone  for 
their  improper  conduct,  by  opening  the 
freedom  of  the  borough  to  about  eiffhty 
persons,  being  all  the  inhabitants  above 
the  situation  of  journeymen.  As  to  the 
two  clergymen  who  had  been  named,  he 
bore  testimony  to  their  characters  ^nd 
merits.  Having  stated  these  circumstances* 
he  begged  the  House  to  recollect,  thai 
though  in  point  of  strictness,  every  man 
who  was  eased  f>f  his  rate  had  accepted  a 
compensation,  yet  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  men  of  their  respectability 
would  sell  and  sacrifice  their  rights  for  a 
mere  bribe  of  '25L  a  year. 

Mr.  Wiilianu  fffim  regretted  th^  long 
delay  which  had  intervened  between  the 
Report  of  the  Helleston  Committee  and 
its  present  consideration  by  the  House. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
question  he  did  not  think  that  there  re- 
mained any  choice  as  to  the  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  which  the  House  must  adopt. 
The  greater  part  of  the  arguments  he  bad 
intended  to  adduce,  bad  been  rendered 
wholly  unnecessary  by  the  resolution 
which  the  House  bad  agreed  to  without 
opposition  or  discussion, ''  That  a'corrupt 
agreement  had  been  entered  into  between 
the  duke  of  Leeds  and  the  corporation  of 
Helleston.''  The  House  had  declared, 
that  the  law  had  been  broken,  and  it  must 
now  pass  some  sentence,  or  forfeit  its  own 
dignity.  He  thought  it  would  have  been 
more  decorous  if  those  who  opposed  the 
present  motion^  had  objected  to  the  pre- 
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Tiou8  resolution.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  disgraceful  if  that  resolution  had  been 
negatived  in  de6ance  of  the  evidence,  but 
it  would  be  infinitely  less  so  than  that  the 
House  should  proclaim  to  the  country  at 
large,  that  the  standing  orders  of  that 
House,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Commons  of  England,  had 
been  violated,  yet  that  ifo  punishment 
should  ensue.  The  last  speaker  had  dwelt 
much  upon  the  circumstances  of  palliation, 
and  he  felt  himself  bound  to  acknowledge, 
that  in  this  case  there  was  one  very  ma- 
terial one.  The  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Leeds  in  this  borough,  though  acquired  in 
an  illegal  and  unconstitutional  manner, 
had  not  been  corruptly  applied.  Though 
the  representation  of  it  had  been  bought, 
yet  in  no  instance  had  it  been  sold  again, 
•  either  by  the  duke  or  his  family.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  look  back  ^t  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  had  sate  for  it  under 
his  recommendation,  to  prove,  not  only 
that  they  had  been  parties  to  no  corrupt 
or  pecuniary  contract,  but  that  they  had 
come  into  parliament  equally  clear  from 
that  dangerous  influence  which  claimed  to 
guide  the  votes  of  members,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  all  free  agency. 

Thus  much  it  was  just  to  state  in  al- 
leviation of  the  noble  person's  offence,  but 
though  it  might  be  an  argument  for  lessen- 
ing the  quantum  of  punishment,  it  could 
be  no  reason  for  passing  it  wholly  by. 

Much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  re- 
muneration paid  for  this  return  being  ap- 
plied for  the  general  benefit  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  not  exclusively  for  those 
M'ho  had  votes.  This  consideration 
never  had  and  never  ought  to  have  any 
weight  with  parliament.  If  persons  were 
to  purchase  a  return,  it  was  no  matter 
whether  it  was  by  building  a  church, 
by  paying  rates,  or  putting  money  into 
the  pocket  of  the  electors.  One  prac- 
tice might  be  less  prejudicial  than  ano- 
ther to  the  morals,  but  it  was  equally 
destructive  of  the  freedom  of  election.  If 
money  is  once  allowed  to  be  given  upon 
any  pretence,  the  candidate  who  is  unwil- 
ling or  unable  to  bestow  it  must  be  re- 
jected, and  his  opponenti  though  otherwise 
less  fit,  must  be  returned.  The  principle 
of  the  constitution  is,  that  the  return  shall 
be  made  freely,  sine  spe,  nne  pretio,  and 
any  consideration  given  for  a  vote  is 
equally  illegal,  whatever  may  be  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  have  paid  or  those  who 
have  received  it.  There  were  many  cases 
to  this  effect  on  the  Journals,  but  none 
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which  so  folly  illustrated  it  as  that  of  the 
city  of  Oxford  in  the  present  reign.    That 
corporation   having  for  public    purposes 
contracted  debts,  had  written  to  the  sitting 
members,  offering  to  secure  their  re-elec- 
tion, if  they  would  discharge  those  incum- 
brances.    The  gentlemen  sabscribing  the 
letter  could  not  individually  be   liable  for 
this  debt,  and  consequently,  the  remunera- 
tion was  not  for  their  private  benefit,  and 
the    terms   being  refused,    the    proposal 
was  never   carried   into  execution.     Yet 
the  House  upon  complamt  resolved   the 
mere  proposal  to  be  a  high  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  parliament.    The  mayor  and 
aldermen,  ten  persons  of  the    highest  re- 
spectability, were  committed  to  Newgate, 
and  afterwards  reprimanded  on  their  knees 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.    It  had  aUo  been 
said  that  this  was  an  ancient  practice,  of 
the  illegality  of  which  the  parties  were 
not  aware.     This  might  indeed   have  been 
contended,  if  it  had  been  continued  without 
interruption  ;  it  might  have  been  argued 
that  the  duke  of  Leeds  had  always  paid 
the  poor  rates,  and  had  also  reconamencied 
the  members  for  the  borough,  but  that  the 
two  facts  were  not  necessarily  connected 
or  dependent  on  each  other,  but   it  ap- 
peared clearly   from    the   evidence,    that 
when  the  duke  ceased  to  recommend  one 
of  the  members,  he  also  discontinued  the 
payment  of  one  half  of  the  poor  raie;  and 
that  previous  to  the  last  election,  the  seat 
of  which  he  had  formerly  given  up  the 
patronage  was  again  of!*ered  to  him,  on  the 
express  condition  of  his  again  pitying  the 
whole  of  the  poor  rate.     This  ofier  he  had 
accepted,  had  recommended  the  members, 
and  paid  the  poor  rate.     No  proof  could 
ever  go  beyond  this),  here  was  that  con- 
tract   completed,   the    bare   proposal  of 
which  had  been  voted  to  be  a  breach  of 
the  privilege  of  parliaoKent,  and  so  severely 
punished  in  the  Oxford  case,  and  in  ihat 
of  Croggon,  who  by  the  vote  of  thi«  very 
House  of  Commons  has  been  committed  to 
Newgate, 'for  having  meditated  that  of- 
fence, which  the  duke  of  Leeds  and  the 
aldermen  of  Helleston  have  actually  com- 
mitted.     The  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  law 
was  one  that  never  could  bt  attended  to; 
yet  even  this  the  aldermen  were  not  en- 
titled to  urge,  since  it  appeared  that  they 
objected  to  signing  the  letter  to  the  duke, 
lest  they  should  hereafter  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  for  it;  they,  therefore,  were 
fully  aware  of  the  illegality  of  this  ofTtif 
at  the   time   when   they  made  it.     He 
hoped  that  the  resolution  now  under  dii* 
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cussioD  would  be  followed  up  by  the  mea- 1 
sure  suggested  by  a  former  speaker  (of  dis- 
franchising the  borough),    but  still   the 
House  would  have  the  ResoJutioos  of  their 
committee   recorded  upon  their  journals 
as  agreed  to  by  themselves.     By  them  the 
guih  of  the  parties  concerned  would  be 
recorded,  and  it  was  for  the  House  now  to 
determine,  whether  that  verdict  was  to  be 
a  mere  brutumfidmen  to  impose  on  the  ig- 
norant, or  to  be  directed  efiectually  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  practices. 
If  the  motion  should  be  negatived,  it  would 
prociaim  to  the  world  that  that  might  be 
(lone  with  impunity  by  a  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  which  they  visited 
90  severely    upon  others.      He   was  not 
himself  aware  of  any  circumstance  which 
could  prevent  the  House  from  proceeding 
io  this  case  in  its  accustomed  manner,  but 
respect  for  the  private  character  of  the 
duke  of  Leeds.      To   this  sentiment  he 
would   allow  its  full  weight,  but  it  was  not 
toBicient  to  induce  him  to  swerve  from 
his  duly :    he  should  therefore  vote  for 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Treina^bore  testimony  to  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  clergy  in  Corn- 
wall.   He  thought  that  in  such  a  case  as 
the  oresent  the  punishment  ought  to  fall 
on  the  borough  iiself,  which  had  generally 
tinned.     The  paper  produced  by  the  hon. 
ineaiber  (Mr.  Giddy,)  as  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  inhabitanu  of  the  bo- 
rough, who,  it  was  said,  were  now  9d*> 
roitted  lo  the  right  of  voting,  he  thougjit, 
however,  made  the  case  infinitely  worse. 
He  Would  much  rather  have  members  no- 
minated by  the  noble  family  alluded  to 
Ihan  by  the  lowest  classes  in  the  borough 
of  Helleston.     He  should  rather  propose, 
that  the  right  of  voting  for  that  borough 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the  whole  free- 
holders of  the  hundred,  which  was  a  wide- 
ly extended  district. 

Mr.  brand  professed  his  astonishment 
that  ibe  hon.  member  who  had  opened  the 
discussion,  and  who  had  detailed  so  many 
of  the  abuses  of  the  Cornish  boroughs, 
would  not  have  voted  for  the  motion  he 
had  brought  forward  for  parliamentary  re- 
forni,  and  in  which  those  particular  abuses, 
m  those  very  boroughs,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature.  He  should,  however,  in- 
cliue  more  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  gen- 
lleman  who  spoke  second  in  the  debate, 
and  hoped  that  instead  of  wailing  for  next 
^i^sioii,  he  would  immediately  bring  in  a 
^dl  to  throw  the  borough  open.  This 
was  the  only  mode  of  etteciually  correct* 
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ing  the  abuses  of  close  elections.  Ha 
had  been  told,  indeed,  that  the  freeholders 
of  that  district  were  not  likely  to  be  more 
incorruptible  than  the  corporation ;  if  that 
assertion  proved  to  be  founded,  he  should 
move  that  the  right  of  election  be  trans* 
ferred  to  some  of  the  populous  hundred! 
in  Great  Britain,  and  he  gave  notice  once 
for  all,  that  should  any  similar  instance  of 
mal-practice  in  any  Cornish  borough  be 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
House,  he  should  move,  that  the  right  of 
nomination  be  transferred  to  some  of  the 
populotis  hundreds  of  Yorkshire  or  Lan- 
cashire. This  was  a  safe  way  of  ejecting 
a  parliamentary  reform.  Nor  need  the 
friends  of  reform  he  alarmed  at  the  slow 
progress  on  which  they  might  calculate 
in  that  way  ;  for  they  might  rest  assured 
that  numberless  instances  of  similar  prac- 
tices would  be  brought  before  the  House» 
and  that  corruption  would  soon  ruin  the 
power  of  those  who  had  built  upon  it.  He 
expected  to  see  the  time  when,  by  the 
gradual  effect  of  these  means,  the  purity 
of  election  would  be  completely  restored  ; 
meanwhile  he  did  not  see  the  necessity, 
in  the  present  instance,  of  animadverting 
too  severely  on  individuals.  With  regard 
to  the  noble  duke  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, h^  regretted  the  distressing  situa- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  convinced  as  he 
was,  that  he  had  acted  from  no  corrupt 
motive,  but  only  according  to  an  heredi- 
tary practice  in  his  family. 

Mr.  Uankes  thought  that  the  House  could 
not  ordef  the  proposed  prosecution  with 
any  moral  certainty,  or  great  probability 
of  success ;  and  if  they  failed  in  the  mea- 
sure, they  would  leave  the  case  much 
worse  than  it  actually  was.  He  could  not, 
for  his  own  part,  perceive  such  clear  and 
specific  grounds,  as  could  induce  him  to 
entertain  any  confident  hopes  of  success  ; 
and  yet  was  free  to  say,  that  the  commit- 
tee were  fully  justified  in  the  report  they 
had  made.  He  deemed  it,  therefore,  more 
advisable  to  abandon  the  prosecetion ;  and 
begged  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
bringing  in  i  Bill  for  throwing  open  the 
borough  to  the  adjacent  hundreds. 

Mr.  Frcstan  said,  whatever  their  sus- 
picions might  be,  and  he  strongly  sus-  ' 
pected  that  illegal  and  corrupt  practices 
had  been  resorted  to,  in  the  election  for 
the  borough  of  Helleston,  yet,  as  there  was 
no  evidence,  on  which  a  lawyer  would 
say  that  the  case  was  likely  to  go  to  a 
trial,  with  a  prospect  of  success,  he  would 
oppose  the  Resolution^  and,  instead  of  it. 
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aabmit  the  following  amendment  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House:"  That  this  House 
vriU,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment^ take  into  its  consideration  the  state 
of  the  borough  of  Helleston,  with  a  view 
to  extend  the  right  of  election  therein." 
•  Mr.  Asiell,  who  was  chairman  of  tbe 
committee  that  had  reported  upon  the 
Helleston  election,  stated,  that  in  the  com- 
mittee he  had  urged  what  he  considered 
as  reasons  against  their  reporting  to  the 
House  in  the  way  they  had.  His  reasons 
were,  that  he  did  not  think  any  success 
could  attend  upon  the  proceedings  that 
were  likely  to  be  had  upon  it  in  that  House. 
Those  reasons  were  now  strengthened,  and 
he  should  therefore  certainly  vote  against 
the  motion,  and  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment; 

Mr.  Siuari  Wortlof  said,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  act  passed  in  the  laH  parliament, 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  duke  of  Leeds 
eoold  not  be  termed  illegal ;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  an  illegal  proceeding,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  pursuit  of 
corrupt  practices  ;  a  distinction  which  the 
committee  itself  had  made ;  because, 
throughout  the  whole  business,  no  maha 
animus,  no  corrupt  intention,  appeared  to 
actuate  those  who  were  concerned  in  it. 
They  had  beard  a  speech,  filled  with  the 
horrors  of  Cornwall  electioneering.  All 
he  had  to  say  on  this  head  was,  let  the 
misdeeds  of  Helleston  be  visited  on  Helle- 
ston, but  let  not  the  crimes  of  tbe  entire 
county  be  arrayed  against  that  borough. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Croggon  had  been  moat 
invidiously  and  unnecessarily  introduced 
in  tbe  debate.  He  hoped,  however,  the 
imprisonment  of  that  individual  would  not 
be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  proceeding 
•gainst  the  duke  of  Leeds.  Although  he 
was  averse  to  the  motion  for  commencing 
a  prosecution  against  his  grace,  he  was 
free  and  willing  to  throw  open  the  bo- 
rough to  the  surrounding  hundreds,  as  par- 
liament were  bound  to  do  tomething  In 
support  of  their  dignity. 

Mr.  Barham  denied  the  assertion,  that 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  House  was  to 
prosecute  in  cases  of  illegal  and  corrupt 
Conduct  with  respect  to  elections.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  referred  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  a  contested  election,  in  which 
he  was  engag^.  In  that  case^  although 
bribery  was  clearly  proved,  it  was  deter^ 
mined  by  the  Hoiue,  that  no  prosecution 
should  take  place. 

Mr.  P.  Cariw  ebservedf  that  if  they 
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should  order  to  prosecute,  and  fail,  tbt 
they  could  net  then  proceed  to  disfran* 
chise  the  borough.  He  was  tberefoR 
against  the  motion. 

Mr.  William  Holmd  defended  the  cea- 
duct  of  the  clergyman  of  Tregony,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  Much  misrepresentation  bad 
taken  place,  in  the  committee,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  gentleman,  with  whose  upright 
and  excellent  character  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted.  Two  of  the  authors  of  these 
calumnies  had  been  indicted  for  their 
malicious  practices. 

The  ^eaker  called  the  hou.  gentlemsfl 
to  order.  The  House  must  see  the  ocean 
they  were  plunginginto,  if  they  permitted 
the  minutes  of  the  Tregony  Election  com- 
mittee to  be  referred  to  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Holmes  then  proceeded  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  injustice  with  which 
Mr.  Croggon  had  been  treated.  He  was 
again  called  to  order ;  after  which  he  ob« 
served,  that  he  should  move  to- morrow 
for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Croggon. 

Lord  Castkrcagh  said,  that  in  one  view 
of  the  question  there  could  be  but  oos 
feeling  In  the  House,  and  that  was,  that 
nothing  personally  attached  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  noble  duke.  He  bad  acted 
merely  upon  the  long  established  practice 
of  the  borough,  and  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  impute  corruption  to  him.  At  the 
same  time  the  House  was  in  a  dilemma,  in 
having  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  their 
committee.  -  In  reference  to  an  objection 
that  had  been  started  by  an  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Bankes),  he  owned  it  had  soms 
weight  with  him ;  but  if  be  were  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  a  prosecution 
could  not  be  succesful,  he  should  feel  that 
the  House  was  not  called  upon  to  proceed 
any  further.  He  could  not,  however, 
come  to  any  decisive  opinion  from  bii 
own  knowledge,  and  he  should  with, 
therefore,  to  be  assisted  by  the  legal  de« 
claration  of  some  professional  gentleman, 
whose  opinion  might  be  entitled  to  laor^ 
authority  than  that  of  his  hon.  friend,  upon 
a  question  involving  purely  a  point  of  law* 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  his  miad 
than  coming  to  a  vote  without  such  assist' 
ance :  for  he  should  certainty  support  the 
motion  if  he  learned  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  successful :  and  he  could  wish  that  tbs 
Attorney  General 

Mr.  fVym  rose  to  .order.  He  utterly 
objected  to  the  principle  of  appealing  ta 
tbe  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
in  that  Honse.    If  once  admitted,  a  similv 
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call  might  be  made  in  e? ery  case ;  and 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  made  the  ar- 
biter of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  on 
all  occasions  similar  to  the  present  one. 

Lord  Castliftagh  contended^  that  there 
were  many  occasions  in  which  the  House 
bad  referred  to  the  opinions  of  the  law 
officers  among  them,  and  they  had  found 
the  bene6t  of  such  a  practice  in  assisting 
their  judgments  upon  questions  of  a  judi- 
cial nature. 

Lord  Ardiibald  HamiUon  moved  that  the 
Betolntion  of  the  House  upon  the  IVegony 
election^   and  upon  the  commitment  of 
Thomas  Croggon,  should  be  read  by  the 
clerk,  which  was  done  accordingly.     The 
noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  comment 
upon  the  difierence  of  their  proceedings 
upon  that  occasion,  and  upon  what  they 
were  likely  to  be  on  the  present.    He  con- 
tended that  the  cases  were  precisely  simi- 
lar, except  in  what  related  to  the  condition 
of  the  parties  offending.    With  respect  to 
the  noble  duke,  no  one  would  bear  more 
willing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his 
character,  than  he'  himself ;  and,  in  voting 
for  the  motion,  he  should  do  60  with  more 
pain  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  giving  a  vote 
in  that  House, — pain,  not  only  as  affecting 
himself,   but  arising  from   the  reflection 
that  any  person  of  his  rank  should,  with- 
out being  actuated  by  any  corrupt  motive, 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  called 
before  that  House  on  such  an  occasion. 
He  lamented  the  event  most  sincerely,  and 
yet,  much  as  he  lamented  it,  no  option  was 
left  him  as  to  what  vote  he  should  give, 
for  there  was  nothing  before  that  House 
hot  prosecution  or  impunity.     He  did  not 
lee  the  force  of  the  objection  made  by  an 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Bankes) ;    he  thought 
there  was  as  much  probability  of  success 
u  there  could  be  in  any  case;   he  meant 
upon  the  illegality  of  the  transaction ;  and 
corruption  was  disbelieved  by  all.     The 
iM>ble  lord  opposite  had  expressed  a  wish 
^  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Would  he  vote  for  the  motion,  if  that  opi- 
AiOQ  was  favourable  as  to  the  probability 
ofsQccess?     He  did  not  think  he  would. 
["  He  laid  he  would,"  repeated  from  se- 
leral  piru  of  the  House.]    He  stood  cor- 
rected ;   he  was  very  happy  to  find  him- 
Mlf  wrong;    he  believed  it  was  the  first 
tine  that  noble  lord  had  ever  been  acces- 
"^y  to  a  vote,  that  went  to  prosecute  for 
pctices  of  that  kind.    At  the  same  time 
Be  had  do  doubt,  the  noble  lord  was  well 
tirare,  that  the  Attorney  General's  opi- 


nion was  one,  which  would  not  reduce 
him  to  the  necessity  of  so  unpleasant  a 
duty. 

The  Attorney  Gcnerai  said,  it  was  not  bis 
intention  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  the 
question  before  them,  nor  should  be  now 
present  himself  to  their  notice,  but  for 
some  expressions  that  had  fallen  from  tb^ 
noble  lord.  If  he  understood  him  rightly, 
and  he  really  hoped  he  did  not  understand 
him — he  had  said  that  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Castlereagh)  had  secured  to  himself 
a  refuge  in  making  any  pledge,  because 
he  knew  that  his  (the  Attorney  General's) 
opinion,  if  called  for,  would  prevent  him 
from  aeting  upon  his  own  declaration,  by 
being  in  favour  of  bis  view  of  the  question. 
He  was  compelled  to  state,  therefore^  that 
though  he  did  confer  in  private  upon  the 
evidence,  in  order  that  if  called  upon,  he 
might  give  such  an  opinion  as  would  not 
disgrace  his  professional  character,  yet 
neither  his  noble  friend,  nor  any  other 
persoii,  except  those  with  whom  he  had 
confidentially  consulted  upon  the  case, 
knew  what  his  opinion  might  be  ;  and  he 
had  cautiously  abstained  from  disclosing  it, 
because  he  thobght  it  possible,  though  not 
probable,  that  he  might  be  required  to 
state  it  in  that  House.  Such  was  the  fact, 
and  he  could  impute,  therefore,  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord  only  to  the 
hurry  of  expression,  which  left  him  no 
time  to  reflect  upon  what  he  was  saying. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  I  did  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  the  noble  lord  was  apprised 
of  what  opinion  the  Attorney  General 
would  give  if  called  upon :  what  I  intend- 
ed to  say  was,  that  probably  the  noble 
lord  was  aware  that  bis  own  opinion  wat 
the  same  as  what  the  Attorney  General's 
most  be. 

Lord  Castlereagh.  I  most  say  I  never 
witnessed  any  thing  more  unwarranted 
and  more  injurious  in  this  House  than  whal 
has  fallen  from  the  noble  lord.  I  can  ao* 
count  for  it  only  by  supposing  that  the 
noble  lord  did  not  hear  distinctly  what  fell 
from  me :  but  then,  it  might  have  been 
expected  be  would  not  throw  out  insinua- 
tions, or  pot  illiberal  constructions,  with* 
out  being*sure  of  what  I  bad  said. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  think  I 
said  any  thing  injurious  to  the  noble  lord; 

Lord  CoMtkreagh.  I  think  the  noble  lord 
did  me  injustice,  in  first  attributing  to  me 
what  I  did  not  say,  and  then  in  drawing 
harsh  inferences  from  it. 

Mr.  Caiuimg  expressed  his  satisfactioa 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  delivered 
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no  opinion  upon  the  question.  The  noble 
lord  had  argued  the  matter  as  if  the  single 
point  to  be  considered  was,  whether  they 
should  vote  for  the  motion,  or  whether 
they  should  do  nothing.  But  it  was  not 
so.  They  were  called  upon  to  adopt  an 
alternative,  whether  they  should  concur  in 
the  motion,  or  apply  another  remedy  by 
altering  the  condition  of  the  borough,  so 
that  the  same  practices  should  not  again 
occur.  They  ought  to  be  guided  altoge- 
ther by  the  character  of  the  transaction. 
If  it  were  gros.«ly  corrupt,  it  should  be  se* 
Yerely  animadverted  upon;  but  if  illega- 
lity was  all  that  belonged  to  it,  they 
should  look  rather  to  that  remedy  which 
would  visit  the  ofience  where  the  crimi- 
nality chiefly  lay,  and  take  away  that 
franchise  which  had  been  so  much  abused. 
No  pffson  could  read  the  evidence  with- 
out being  satisfied  that  no  soil  or  stain  of 
pecuniary  corruption  could  attach  to  the 
character  of  the  noble  duke;  therefore,  so 
far  as  that  noble  personage  was  individu- 
ally concerned,  the  motion  seemed  unne- 
cessary, and  they  might  safely  pass  it  by 
as  one  that,  at  best,  was  vindictive,  and 
not  remedial.  Upon  that  short  ground 
he  should  vote  for  the  Amendment,  which 
went  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Mr.  Bathurst^spoke  in  favour  of  the  ori- 
ginal motion;  which,  he  observed,  ought 
to  receive  the  CQncurrence  of  every  gen- 
tleman who  wished  to  preserve  the  consis- 
tency and  dignity  of  parliament.^He 
thought  the  Committee  right  in  their  opi- 
nion of  the  illegality  of  the  contract,  and 
should  think  this  a  fair  case  to  go  before  a 
jury.  If  the  prosecution  should  fail,  the 
borough  might  still  be  disfranchised. 

Sir  fP.  Lemon  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GicUfy  said,  there  was  not  time  in 
the  present  session  to  bring  in  a  Bill  and 
carry  it  through  the  House;  but  he 
pledged  himself  to  produce  a  measure  to 
extend  the  right  of  voting,  early  in  the 
ensuing  session. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  declared,  that  on 
examination  of  the  minutes  of  evidence, 
he  saw  sufficient  reason  to  sav,  that  this 
was  not  one  of  those  desperate  cases  which 
precluded  all  chance  of  conviction.  In 
ffiving  bis  vote  for  the  original  motion,  be 
did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  some  measure  to  purify  the  present 
mode  of  election  in  the  borough ;  be  was 
ready  to  propose  a  resolution  of  that  de- 
scription so  soon  as  the  present  question 
was  disposed  o£ 
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Mr.  Swan,  in  reply,  said,  he  was  appre- 
hensive the  Amendment  was  a  kind  ^^f 
side  wind,  introduced  for  the  purpose  cf 
disposing  of  the  question  of  reform  alto- 
gether. He  had  no  interest  at  stake,  aad 
no  resentments  to  gratify,  and  the  HoQse 
might  exercise  its  judgment  upon  the  [no- 
tion. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
appeared— For  the  original  oiotioo,  o2; 
Against  it,  ^5  ;  Majority.  3. 

Mr.  Banket  then  stated,  that  he  wished 
the  Amendment  to  be  negatived,  that  a 
Bill  might  be  brought  in  immediately. 
The  Amendment  having  been  withdrawn, 
he  moved.  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in   a  Bill    to    secure    the    freedom  aad 

fturity  of  election  in  the  borough  of  Hel- 
eston. 

Mr.  Brand  thought  it  a  most  serioos 
matter  to  be  stated,  that  the  first  indivi- 
dual in  that  House  had  been  returned  by 
a  peer.  It  was  stated,  that  the  seats  fur 
Helleston  were  repeatedly  bought  and 
sold  :  after  which,  by  a  majority  of  three, 
it  was  determined,  that  no  prosecution 
should  be  instituted  against  the  individual 
materially  concerned  in  the  illegality.  He 
concurred  in  the  plan  fur  throwing  the 
borough  into  the  hundred  on  general  prin- 
ciples. If  the  House,  however,  suspended 
proceedings  in  this  business,  till  next  ses- 
sion, what  person  in  the  country  wonid 
suppose  that  they  were  serious  in  tbeir 
disposition  to  reform  the  slate  of  represen- 
tation for  Helleston?  The  difficulties  in 
which  the  House  would  place  itself,  were 
singular  and  dangerous,  and  could  only  be 
removed  by  an  instantaneous  proceeduig. 
He  was  anxious  to  do  away  what  was  un> 
constitutional,  and  to  reform  the  state  of 
the  borough ;  in  which  view  he  should 
agree  to  the  proposed  Bill. 

Mr.  Rose  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
coming  to  an  immediate  determination  of 
bringing  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  fVesicm  said,  if  there  existed 
grounds  upon  which  they  could  disenfran- 
chise the  borough,  there  also  existed 
grounds  fur  instituting  the  prosecution. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  BiH* 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  then  intimated  hii 
intention  of  moving  to-morrow  for  the  li- 
beration of  Mr.  Croggon. 

CoBN  Trade.]  Sir  Henry  ParncU 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  Committee  to  consider  further  of  the 
Report  which,  upon  the  1 1th  of  May,  ^^ 
made  from  the  Select  Committee  appoint* 
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!d  to  enqnire  into  the  Corn  Trade  of  Ihe 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Rase  declared  that  the  Resolutions 
noposed  a  complete  alteration  of  the 
!^orn  Laws,  which  in  his  opinion  woald  be 
i  very  mischievous  measure. 

Sir  William  Curtis  and  Mr.  Peel  said  a 
few  words  concerning  the  propriety  of 
postponing  the  motion  tilt  more  extensive 
information  relating  to  the  corn  trade  could 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  Lascelies  maintained  that  further 
delay  was  wise*  proper  and  expedient. 

Mr.  Bankes  wished  to  warn  the  House 
against  passing  the  measure  without  fur- 
ther information  ;  though  they  had  abun* 
dant  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
Mnt  state  of  the  corn  laws,  he  did  not 
know  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
measure  would  make  them  any  better. 

Mr.  ProlArroe  deprecated  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  measure  that  even  seemed  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  Finlqy  deemed  the  measure  to  be 
unseasonable  and  improper,  and  was  de- 
termined to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Aldf  rman  C.  Smith  was  against  the 
interference  of  the  House  in  the  price  of 
bread,  or  any  other  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  such  interference  always  made 
them  dearer. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  thought  it  would  be  time 
enoDgh  to  object  to  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
when  it  should  be  before  the  House.  At 
present  the  only  question  was,  whether 
the  subject  should  he  discussed  at  all, 
or  not.  •  • 

Mr.  Homer  was  for 'discussing  the  Re- 
lolotions  with  many  of  which  be  agreed. 

S\rU,PameU  did  nt>t  think  that  any 
information  upon  the  subject  was  wanting. 
They  had  before  them  all  tbe  official  pa- 
pers on  the  corn  trade,  and  every  impor- 
tant document  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Farming  So- 
ciety of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Baring  spoke  against  the  Reso- 
Itilions. 

Sir  JoifKs  Shaw  said,  that  he  conceived 
the  high  prices  of  corn  for  the  last  twenty 
yean  was  encouragement  enough  to  agri- 
culture, and  that  it  should  be  well  consi- 
dered how  far  such  a  measure  would  a  fleet 
the  poor,  and  the  manufacturers.  He 
bought  it  would  be  better  that  a  subject 
of  sQch  great  importance  should  be  post- 
poned till  next  session. 

The  House  divided  on  the  order  of  the 
day  for  going  into  a  committee.  Ayes  57  ; 
^<««  27 ;   Majority  SO.     On  tbe  next 
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question,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  measure  in  con- 
templation was  calculated  to  exclude  from 
the  most  populous  part  of  this  empire  the 
best  and  the  cheapest  corn,  for  the  sake 
of  the  country  which  produced  the  dearest 
and  the  worst.  W beaten  bread  would 
soon  be  as  great  a  luxury  to  the  working 
people  here  as  those  in  Ireland.  Much 
had  been  flfeid  about  this  country  having 
exported  grain  in  the  fiist  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  imported  it  in  the  latter ;  but 
was  this  not  owing  io  our  increased  ma- 
nufactures in  this  last  period,  and  to  the 
increase  of  our  army  and  navy  }  The 
House  were  not  in  possession  of  sufficient 
information  on  the  subject.  The  Bill,  in 
every  stage,  should  have  his  opposition. 
Much  pains  had  been  taken  to  conciliate 
different  interests  to  this  measure.  The 
representatives  of  Ireland,  the  West  India, 
the  growers  of  corn  in  Canada,  and  all 
the  great  interests  had  been  endeavoured 
to  be  conciliated,  while  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  country  had  not  been 
consulted  as  to  the  eperation  of  the  Bill 
upon  them. 

Mr.  BurAam'said,  it  had  been  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  to  represent  the  West  India 
islands  as  in  a  prosperous  state.  He  wouM 
rather  take  the  proBts  of  the  individual 
house  to  which  tbe  hon.  member  belonged, 
than  those  of  the  whole  West  India  is- 
lands. The  hon.  gentleman  supported 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet  (sir  H. 
Parnell)  and  deprecated  the  idea  that  those 
who  with  him  were  the  advocates  of  that 
measure  were  not  as  anxious  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  labouring  poor,  as  its  oppo- 
nents were  or  could  be. 

Mr.  Huskisson  followed  on  the  same  side, 
declaring,  that  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, from  which  this  measure  emanated, 
he  was  not  actuated  in  his  consideration 
of  tbe  question  by  any  solicitude  for  the 
corn  grower  or  the  landlords,  or  for  Ire- 
land, in  which  he  had  no'personal  interest, 
but  for  the  general  interests  of  the  empire, 
which  were  best  consulted,  by  securing 
to  all  elasses  an  adequate  supply  of  corn, 
which  supply  would,  he  trusted,  be  the 
result  of  the  measure  before  tbe  House. 

Mr.  Ahercramby  maintained  that  as  the 
object  of  the  Resolution  was  to  raise  the 
price  of  corn,  in  order,  as  it  was  professed, 
to  encourage  the  corn-growers,  the  result 
most  be,  to  raise  the  rents,  for  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed  that  landlords  woold 
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not  contri?e  to  participate  in  any  addi- 
tional pro6t8  derifcd  from  the  use  of  their 
land ;  that  was,  if  the  measore  should 
have  any  success,  for  he  must  confess,  that 
in  his  judgment  its  success  was  problema- 
tical. 

The  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division, 
but  no  division  took  place.  On  the  sixth 
Besolution,  by  which  the  protecting  duty, 
or  price  at  which  corn  may  be  imported, 
is  to  be  fixed  on  an  average  of  ^he  whole 
twelve  maritime  districts  of  England,  Ice% 
land  and  Scotland,  instead  of  the  four  ma- 
ritime districts  of  England  alone,  a  pretty 
long  conversation  took  place,  in  which  sir 
W.  Curtis,  Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Alderman  At- 
kins,  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Finlay,  &c.  opposed 
the  Resolution ;  and  Sir  H.  Parneil,  lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Barbara,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
&c.  suppoited  it.  The  Committee  divided 
-*For  ihe  Uesolution  38 ;  Against  it  20; 
Majority  in  favour  of  the  Resolution  18. 

Some  other  Resolutions  were  gone 
through,  when  the  chairman  reported 
progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Tutsdeof,  June  22. 

East  India  Company's  Affairs!  On 
the  motion  of  the  E^rl  of  Buckingham- 
shire the  East  India  Resolutions  reported 
from  the  Committee  were  agreet)  to. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  adverted  to  a 
duty  lately  imposed  at  Madras,  upon  the 
export  of  cotton,  and  observed,  that  if  the 
Company  were  to  be  allowed  to  fetter  the. 
trade  to  India  with  duties  at  their  pleasure, 
the  regulations  for  an  open  trade  would  be 
nugatory. 

>  The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  stated  that 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  prohibiting 
the  imposition  of  any  new  duties  ig  India 
on  exports  or  imports,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government  here. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  asked,  with 
regard  to  the  trade  to  China  in  tea, 
whether  the  monopoly  was  to  extend  to 
the  Pacific  west  of  Cape  Horn,  and  whe- 
ther, for  instance,  a  ship  trading  from 
Liverpool  or  Bristol  to  Lima,  and  taking  on 
board  their  tea  as  a  part  of  her  cargo, 
could  legally  sell  that  tea  at  Boardeaoxor 
Cadiz,  or  any  neutral  port. 

Some  conversation  took  place  upon 
this  point,  between  his  grace  and  the  earls 
of  Liverpool  and  Buckinghamshire,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  stated,  that  it 
was  intended  ihe  Company  should  have 
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the  monopoly  of  tea  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  now  held  it,  and  that  therefore,  no 
other  British  subjects  or  British  .veueb 
could  legally  trade  in  that  article,  but  with 
respect  to  other  articles  it  was  intended 
to  allow  a  circuitous  trade  with  China. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  mo?ing  some  proyision  opoa 
this  subject  when  the  Bill  came  before 
the  House, 
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Jkiesday,  June  22. 

Irish    BAaaACx    Exp£nditurb.j    Mr. 
Fremantlef  in  rising  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  subject,  declared  that 
he  had  no  object  in  view  bat  to  check  an 
extraordinary  system  of  expence  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  examination  and  controol 
of  parliament.   To  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
had  this  system  gone,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  government  eflTectually  to 
controul  it,  without  the  aid  of  parliament. 
Feeling  this,  he  had  of  course  no  inten- 
tion to  cast  any  censure  upon  goyernnieot, 
but  to  give  it  strength  for  the  reform  of 
enormous  abuses"— for  those  abuses  most 
be  so  deemed,  which  no  government  since 
the   Union  had   contrived   to   overcome. 
Government  then  either  wanted  the  meaiii 
of  producing  this  reform,  or  was  destitute 
of  that  energy,  which  ought  to  belong  to 
every  government.     He  did  not,  however, 
mean  to  inculpate  any  set  of  men,  but  to 
point   out   a    great    public    irregularitji 
which,  he  trusted,  all  men  would  feel  the 
propriety  of  removing.     For  what  could 
be  more  irregular,  or  rather  more  flagrant, 
than  the  habit  of  voting  to  the  barrack 
department  in  Ireland  large  sums  upon 
account,  instead  of  upon  estimate,  which 
was  the  system    with  respect  to  every 
other  public  department,  and  particularly 
that  of  barracks  in  England.    But  without 
any  invidious  detail,  the  plainest  way  of 
stating  the  case  was  by  reference  to  the 
documenu  upon  the  table.    From  thece 
documents  it  Jippeared  that  there  were 
three  descriptions  of  barracks  in  lrelao<)> 
namely,  the  permanent,  those  rented,  snd 
those  hired  only  by  the  year.    With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  he  understood  from  so- 
thentic  private  information,  that  the  most 
scandalous  malversation  prevailed.    This, 
however,  he  could  not  attribute  to  the 
immediate  agents  of  government.    But  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  Irish  barracks  gene- 
rally, they  were  actually  capable  of  ac- 
commodating no  less  than  90,000  oo^' 
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Md  159,000  men  were  as  much  ai  amid 
be  reqotred  or  calculated  upon  for  the 
home  eaCabftislnBeiit  of  the  country.  Then 
while  Ireland  wn  provided  for  dO/XX>, 
the  reoiainder  only  would   be    left  for 
England  to  acconmodate.  How,  he  would 
aik,  coald  aoch  a  disproportion  be  neces- 
cetaary,  or  the  expence  arising  out  of  it 
jostifiablc  ?  But  the  disproportfon  appeared 
throughout  the  nysteoi.    In  England  the 
actual  expence  of  barrack  masters  at  pre- 
sent amounted  to  43,000/.  a  year,  while  in 
Ireland  it  reached  30,000/*     In  the  former 
the  rent  of  barracks  was  only  38,000/. 
while  in  the  latter  it  amounted  to  50,000/. 
and  it  was  remarkable,  that  the  rent  of  the 
temporary  barracks  in  Ireland  had  for  se- 
Tf  ral  years  been  always  the  same.    It  was 
also  to  be  obaerved,  that  the  expence  of 
the  barrack  office  in  England  amounted 
to  30,000/.  a  year,  while  in  Ireland,  when 
the  barrack  office  was  abolished,  the  duties 
•f  the  office  were  committed  to  one  officer 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  Works,  with 
oaly  a  salary  of  600/.  a«year«  still  the 
coQiingenciea   of   the  Irish  barrack  de- 
psnmeot  were  equal  to  125,000/.  a-year. 
The  expence  of  building  barracks  in  Ire* 
land,  within  the  last  four  yean,  amounted 
to  721,000/  while  the  same  item  in  Eng- 
Und  was  only  4'50,0(X)/.     The  annual  ex- 
pence  of  fire,  and  candle,  and  lodging  for 
iotdi«ry  in  England  was  annually  about 
12,000/.  while  io    Ireland  it    exceeded 
1^,000/.    Thus  in  every  item  the  excess 
VM,  considering  all  circumstances,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  on  the  side  of  Ire- 
l^ed.    Bet  without  entering  into  further 
^kail,  the  aggregate  of  expence  in  the 
barrack  department  in  Ireland  since  the 
Unitm  amottnted  to  4',594',774>/.  indepen- 
dently of  barracks  for  the  ordnance  de- 
GtrtmaDt,  which  amounted  to  1,261,000/. 
«  pet  it  to  the  House  whether  such  an 
^ueat  of  expenditure  did  not  call  for 
iaqatry    tnd   examination.      Again,    be 
^isbed  to  be  undeiatood  that  he  meant  no 
Kflectjon  upon  the  Irish  gofernment ;  on 
^  contraey  he  thought  that  government 
■UMfeated  a  dispoaition,  as  far  as  it  waa 
pticiicable,  to  act  upon  the  principles  of 
^c^Qooiy  and  reform.    Indeed  the  right 
^*  gemleoian  (Mr.  Peel)  had  the  merit 
w  at  lengtb  bringing   op  the  accounts 
••  leH  Tyrawley,  whom  ^ery  govern- 
"^t  since  1803  had  either  neglected  or 
j^n  unable  to  bring  to  any  explanation. 
Ibn  nobleman    had  bee«  chief  of  the 
"^■^"(^  department  in  Ireland  until  1803, 
^'^^ba  reaionedv  the  apparent  debtor  of 
( VOL.  XSVL  )       ^^ 


the  public  in  no  less  a  sum  than  1,835,234/. 
the  noble  lord,  however,  now  affirming 
that  he  is' a  defaoher  for  only  45,000/. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  amount  of  the  sum 
unaccounted  for;  and  one  should  ima-^ 
g^ne,  that  upon  the  discovery  of  such  a 
debt  some  new  regulations  would  have 
been  adopted  to  controul  the  expenditure 
and  audit  the  account  of  his  successor  in 
office.  But  no:  general  Freeman  suc- 
ceeded the  noble  lurd  on  the  same  terms, 
and  so  held  the  office  to  this  hour.  8o 
stubborn,  however,  were  abuses  in  this  de« 
partment,  that  no  regulations  were  as  yet 
found  effectual  in  restraining  them.  Even 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  the  chair,  which  were 
alike  honourable  to  his  probity  and  pene- 
tration, had  never  been  enforced.  Here 
the  hon.  member  entered  into  an  historical 
detail  of  the  barrack  department  In  Ire- 
land, and  its^  mode  of  government,  and 
urged  strongly  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
whole  of  that  department  under  the  same 
controul  and  regulations  as  the  barrack 
department  in  England,  whose  estimates 
were  regularly  submitted  to  the  view  of 
parliament,  the  good  eflect  of  which  sys- 
tem the  House  had  lately  witnessed  in 
preventing  improvident  expenditure,  al- 
luding to  the  proposition  for  building 
barracks  in  Marylebone  park.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving  the  tallowing  Reso- 
lutions : 

K  **  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
there  are  barracks  now  building,  built, 
purchased,  held  on  lease  or  temporary 
hire  in  Ireland,  capable  of  containing 
74,055  officers  and  men.  2.  That  the 
estimates  for  works  and  buildings  now 
carrying  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
barrack  department  in  Ireland  amount  to 
the  sum  of  304,797/.  of  which  there  has 
already  been  advanced  the  sum  of 
274,130/.  3.  That  the  annual  rents  for 
permanent  and  temporary  barracks  in 
Ireland  amoimt  to  the  sum  of  50,000f. 
4.  That  the  charge  of  the  barrack  depart- 
ment in  Ireland,  not  including  military 
buildings  erected,  and  expences  incurred 
under  the  authority  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, has  not  apiounted  since  the 
union  of  the  two  coontrieS|  to  less  than 
the  sum  of  4,594,774/.  5.  That  an  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that, 
so  long  as.it  shall  be  found  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  public  service  to  conduct 
the  barrack  deparlment  of  Crreat  Brttein 

(3G) 
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ftnd  Ireland  by  separate  and  distinct  Boards 
of  Commissioners,  estimates  of  the  sums 
required  for  the  expenditure  of  the  barracic 
department  of  Ireland  may,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  commencement  of 
every  session  of  parliament,  be  laid  before 
this  House,  framed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  detailed  under  the  same  heads  as 
in  the  accounts  prepared  annually  of  the 
estimated  barrack  expenditure  of  Great 
Britain/' 

On  the  first  Resolution  being  put  from 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Peel  requested  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  while  he  shortly  followed  the 
boa.  gentleman.  He  was  surprised,  after 
the  speech  they  had  just  heard,  in  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  so  severely  cen- 
sured the  present  system  in  Ireland,  that 
he  should  conclude  with  a  motion,  in 
which  he  (Mn  Peel)  could  concur,  name- 
ly, that  the  barrack  estimates  of  Ireland 
should  be  framed  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  England.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  enumerated  the  charges  for  barracks 
in  Ireland,  and  stated  to  the  House  the 
number  of  men  those  barracks  would  con* 
lain,  but  he  had  not  stated  as  he  ought  to 
have  -done,  that  the  permanent  barracks 
were  unoccupied,  and  that  they  were 
erecting  to  relieve  the  public  from  the  ex- 
pence  of  hired  barracks.  The  whole  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  he  regarded 
but  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  permanent 
barracks.  Many  of  those  buildings  he 
enumerated  which  were  expected  to  be 
fit  to  be  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  He  then  proceeded  to  shew, 
that,  in  comparing  the  beads  of  expendi- 
diture  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  taken  a 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  as  items  were 
comprised  in  the  Irish  barrack  estimates 
which  were  not  included  in  the  English. 
The  expence  of  salaries,  &c.  of  barrack 
offices  he  had  said  were  but  32/X)0/.  in 
England,  while  on  a  scale  so  much  smaller 
they  amounted  to  25,000/.  in  Ireland.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  charge  on  that 
bead  he  would  find  was  but  7,632/.  and 
contingencies  not  provided  for  in  the 
corresponding  English  estimate  raised  the 
•om  to  the  amount  stated.  He  admitted 
the  present  mode  of  arranging  the  esti- 
mates was  improper.  He  should  have 
brought  them  forward  in  the  same  way  as 
the  English,  if  he  could  have  effected  it,  in 
the  present  year,  but  this  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do.  He  hoped  to  do  it  in  another 
year.  With  respect  to  the  complaint  of 
•urns  being  granted  on  account  for  this 


service,  he  stated,  that  in  the  last  year  the 
snm  of  125,000/.  had  been  ao  granted. 
The  amount  of  the  expenditure,  bowet er, 
had  not  exceeded  62,000/.  and  tbas  a  sat- 
ing of  half  the  grant  had  been  made.  He 
should  agree  to  the  motion,  bat  coald  not 
agree  to  the.  reasoning  on  which  it  was 
grounded,  which  went  to  shevr  the  Barrack 
Board  was  not  nnder  proper  controul.  lo 
the  Irish  barrack  estimates,  items  were 
comprised,  which  caused  more  than  half 
the  total  charges  which  were  not  included 
in  the  English  barrack  estimates.  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  moved  for  the  rega- 
lations  in  the  Irish  barrack  department  be- 
fore he  ventured  on  the  general  censore  in 
which  he  had  indulged.  Had  be  done 
this,  he  would  have  found  that  the  matten 
of  which  he  complained  had  long  been  re* 
medied,  and  that  nothing  coald  be  mors 
incorrect  than  to  charge  the  goTernmebt 
of  1813  with  the  errors  of  180S.  Thes« 
remarks  on  the  speech  of  the  boo.  gentle- 
man he  apologised  for  having  troubled  the 
House  with,  so  much  at  length,  aa  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  oppose  the  Resola* 
tions. 

Sir  H.  Pameli,  while  he  admitted  (hat 
great  improvement  had  been  made  in  the 
barrack  department  in  Ireland,  was  not 
disposed  to  go  the  full  extent  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  in  eolo- 
gium  upon  that  department  as  it  at  present 
existed. 

The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to; 

Motion  Foa  the  DiscHAaoB  of  Tbo- 
MAS  Croggon.]  Lord  Archibald  HamiiiM, 
in  rising  to  move  for  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Croggon,  said,  that  be  was  aware 
there  was  no  precedent  for  the  discharge 
of  a  person  confined  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  on  petition ;  he,  nevertheless, 
conceived,  that  if  he  could  make  out 
clearly  a  case  of  great  hardship*  the  House 
would  not  scruple  to  depart  from  the  or* 
dinary  course  of  their  proceeding.  No* 
thing,  he  conceived,  could  be  more  onjost 
than  to  keep  Mr.  Croggon  in  confinement 
for  the  space  of  nine  weeks,  after  the  de- 
cision to  which  the  House  had  come  ia 
two  recent  instances.  In  the  case  of  the 
interference  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ia 
the  election  for  Weymouth,  he  (lord  A* 
Hamilton)  had  stated,  that  he  was  able  to 
bring  forward  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
interference  of  that  illustrious  personage 
had  been  palpable  and  direct,  but  tfas 
Hooise  tbosght  proper  to  decide  otbcrwin* 
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Still,  howcTer,  he  trtisied  that  he  might 
he  allowed  to  retain  his  own  opinion  of 
that  transaction,  even  though  the  Home 
had  decided  in  contradiction  to  it.    The 
other  case  upon  which  the  House  had  de- 
termined was  that  of  last  night,  which  ap- 
peared  to  him  to  ofier  reasons  as  strong 
against  the  confinement  of  Mr.  Croggon, 
for  he  feared  it  might  be  calculated  to  pro- 
dace  an  impression  outside  those  doors, 
that  bv  some  means  or  other,  ofienders  of 
rank  or  distinction  always  escaped  with 
impunity,  while  those  of  an  humble  de- 
scription were  visited  by  a  measure  of 
punishment   partial  and   unequal.      The 
ground  on  which  the  House  decided  not 
to  hear  any  evidence  against  the  duke  of 
Comberland,  was,  that  the  committee  had 
not  reported  upon  any  part  of  his  conduct, 
so  as  to  justify  such  a  proceeding ;  where- 
as in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  which 
was  before  the  House  last  night,  the  com- 
mittee had  reported,  and  the  House  had 
taken  their  report  into  consideration.     In 
sobmitting    the    motion  with  which   he 
meant  to  conclude,  he  had  several  grounds 
to  go  upon.     The  first  of  those  grounds 
was,  that  the  House  would  be  guilty  of 
great  partiality  and  injustice,  if  they  suf- 
fered Mr.  Croggon  to  remain  in  prison, 
after  thev  bad  passed  over  the  two  cases 
to  which    he   had   referred.     The  next 
ground  was,  that  the  House  had  gone  be- 
yond  the   Resolution  of  the  Committee, 
which  was,  "  that  Thomas  Croggon,  cur- 
rier, of  Truro,  did  endeavour  to  procure 
the  return  of  two  members  to  ser?e  in  this 
present  parliament    for    the  borough  of 
Tregony."      The    House    resolved    that 
Thomas  Croggon  had  *  openly'  and  'cor- 
ruptly' endeavoured  to  procure  such  re- 
torn.     This,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  very 
material  variation  fruin  the  Report  of  the 
Cummittee;    and  the  House  should  also 
recollect    that   Croj^gon    had    not    been 
brought  to  trial  to  prove  him  guilty  of  the 
ofience  charged  against  him.     He  had  not 
been  permitted  to  offer  any  thing  in  his 
defence,  as  he  would  in  a  court  of  law,  but 
on  the  mere  evidence  of  the  C«>mmiitee 
the  House  had  come  to  a  decision;  and  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  on  the  next  day,  reported 
«st  Thomas  Croggon  was  in  custody; 
*od  without  any  other  form  of  trial,  they 
^  once  decided  that  he  should  be  com- 
nwwed  to  Newgale.    The  third  ground  on 
which  he  rested  hia  present  application 
^  diat  even  though  Croggon  had  been 
S^ihv  of  the  ofience  imputed  to  him,  and 
t&athii  gaiii  had  becA  established  accord- 


ing to  the  forms  of  law,  yet  be  should  not 
be  confined  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
was— he  should  not  be  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the   same  bed  with   a  convicted    felon. 
(Hear,  hear!)    It  was  last  night  deter- 
mined, that  though  there  had  been  an  ille- 
gal endeavour  to  procure  a  return,  and 
that  the  act  had  been  performed,  yet  that 
there  had  been  no  corrupt  motive  which 
could  justify   a  prosecution  by  the  At- 
torney General.     In  the  case  of  Croggon 
the  illegal  act  had  not  been  done,  the  illegal 
endeavour  had  not  been  proved,  and  yet 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  nine  weeks'  im- 
prisonment, on  a  charge  for  which,  though 
substantiated,  they  had  laat  night  acquitted 
another.    The  most  unfavourable  impres- 
sion might  be  made  on  the  public  mind 
by  an  appearance  of  partiality  such  as 
this,  where  persons  of  high  station  could 
be  siipposed  to  be  exempt  from  an  equal 
measure  of  impartial  justice;    while  the 
House,  in  order  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  purity  and  a  character  for  indepen- 
dence, selected  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
and  visited  on  them  the  punishment  which 
was  equally  due  to  their  superiors.   Having 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  his 
application,  he  would  now  mention  the 
reason  why  Croggon  could  not  petition. 
The  principle  of  obliging  any  person  who 
had  been  committed  by  the  House  on  a 
charge  of  actual  guilt,  to  petition  and  ac- 
knowledge their  ofienoe  before  they  could 
be  liberated,  was  one  which  be  had  op- 
posed on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  this 
case  was  fraught  with  the  highest  injustice. 
If  he  was  informed  right,  the  ground  of 
Croggon's  not   petitioning  was  that   he 
could  not  with  any  colour  of  consistency, 
prosecute  for  perjury  the  witnesses  who 
had  deposed  against  him  before  the  Com- 
mittee, if  he  previously  admitted  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  otlence  imputed  to  him, 
which  he  felt  that  he  could  never  do.    He 
(lord  A.  H.)  could  never  think  that  the 
substantial  ends  of  justice  were  answered 
by  a  mode  of  proceeding  in  which  the 
House  compelled  a  man  to  acknowledge 
his  guilt,  without  aflbrding  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of   proving  his  innocence.     The 
noble  lord  having  recapitulated  the  argu- 
ments he  had  used,  professed  himself  to  be 
solely  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
House  and  to  himself,  by  an  opinion  of 
Croggon's  innocence,  and  a  wish  to  do 
him  justice  before  the  session  expired.    He 
then  concluded  by  moving,  ^  That  Tho- 
mas Croggon  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
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Hou^e  to-morrow,  in  order  to  his  being 
discharged.'^  ' 

Mr.  Holme$  rose  to  second  the  motion  ; 
l^nd  in  explaining  the  reason  of  his  ▼ote, 
took  a  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  on  the  Tregony  election,  and 
read  some  extracts  from  the  evidence,  in 
which  it  was  stated' that  Croggon  had  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  evening  before 
the  poll  closed  in  Tregony ;  whereas  there 
were  diiFerent  gentlemen  in  the  House, 
among  whom  he  might  refer  to  the  bon. 
members  for  Penryn  and  Grampoond,  who 
could  prove  that  he  was  absent  S2  miles 
from  the  place  at  the  close  of  the  poll. 
Bills  of  indictment  had  since  been  found 
against  some  of  the  witnesses  for  perjury, 
and  Croggon  had  declared  ths(t  he  never 
would  petition^  though  suffering  under  the 
pressure  of  illness  in  consequence  of  his 
confinement,  because  he  felt  a  thorough 
conviction  of  his  innocence.  The  only 
act  of  agency  (if  such  it  oould  be  called) 
ever  perlbrmed  for  bim  by  Croggon  was, 
that  he  merely  informed  him  of  the  state 
of  the  borough.  The  influence  which  was 
exerted  to  prevent  its  independence  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  treatment  which 
those  electors  had  received  who  had  Toted 
for  him ;  for  out  of  127  voters  in  his  fa* 
vour,  98  were  next  day  driven  out  of  their 
houses  into  the  street,  and  on  the  day 
after  were  called  on  for  their  rents,  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings  against  them 
being  soon  run  up  to  more  than  ten  times 
the  amount  of  the  original  sums ;  for  the 
whole  amount  of  the  I'ents  sued  for  was 
only  8/.  while  the  costs  were  98/. !  (Hear!) 
Croggon  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  S  or 
400/.  a  year  by  his  business ;  but  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  ruin  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced,  he  believed  that  he  was  now 
unable  to  pay  his  gaol  fees.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  trusted  that  those 
who  voted  against  the  motion  of  last  night 
would  give  their  voices  for  that  which 
ttras  now  before  them. 

Mr.  Bmka  did  not  think  the  noble  lord 
bad  offered  sufficient  grounds  to  induce 
the  House  to  depart  from  their  usual  prac- 
tice in  similar  cases,  though  he  acknow- 
led  that  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  the  present  one,  as  stated  by 
the  noble  lord,  and  he  thought  it  very 
singular  that  there  should  be  no  other 
place  for  a  prisoner  committed  by  that 
House  (o  repose  on  than  the  bed  of  a  felon. 
This,  be  thought*  formed  a  ground  for  in- 
quiry, for  the  otience  of  Croggon,  though 
greats  and  deserving  punishmantj  did  not 


merit  such  a  degiee  as  tlMt.  With  retpcct 
to  some  of  the  ol>scrvations  of  the  aobit 
lord,  he  had  to  complain  tliat  be  cxpreased 
himself  on  the  subject  of  the  leeiingsbj 
which  the  House  were  actaatad  in  dealing 
oat  punishment ;  and,  for  faimseIC  denied 
the  charge  of  being  influenced  bjr  any 
motive  in  his  vote  last  night  ibae  an  opi- 
nion that  the  case  would  not  bear  oat  a 
prosecntion.  He  was  sare  that  atfacr  gen- 
tlemen acted  "as  purely  ;  but  he  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  reasons  of  his  vote.  He 
had  no  wish  that  Croggon  tfaonld  be  con- 
fined longer,  but  he  saw  no  reason  Ibr  de- 
parting from  precedent. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  denied  that  be  had 
imputed  any  improper  motives  to  the 
members  of  that  House,  and  said  thai  ha 
had  only  observed  upon  thcsarmiaea  or  opi- 
nions which  might  be  formed  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Brand  thought  that  there  was  consi* 
derable  difficoky  in  proceeding  apoo  the 
present  occasion,  for  a  confeasicm  of  crime 
being  completely  impossible,  in  what  laaa- 
ner  could  a  petition  be  drawn  up,  ao  ai  to 
satisfy  the  House  ?  Or  how  cook)  a  repri- 
mand be  delivered  from  the  Chais^  whca 
there  was  no  crime  to  justify  it  ?  Id  bis 
opinion,  the  most  just  and  constitauoeaJ 
way  would  be,  to  relieve  the  individual 
when  nothing  had  been  proved  to  eau* 
blish  his  guilt,  and  to  suspend  the  practice 
of  parliament  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Baikuni  admitted  that  the  panith- 
ment  bad  been  great,  and  the  treatment 
which  Croggon  bad  received  in  prison 
highly  reprehensible.     The  noble    lord 
had,  however,  as  it  appeared  to  him  very 
improperly,  attempted  to  show  that   be- 
cause the  House  bad  rejected  the  motioo 
respecting  the  alleged  interference  of  the 
duke  of  Leeds,  they  ought  to  adopt  that 
which  he  proposed  for  the  liberation  of 
Croggon.    The  noble  lord  bad  not  sue* 
ceeded  in  making  out  his  case ;    for  al- 
though two  bills  of  indictment  had  beeo 
found  against  two    persons  ior    perjury 
against  Croggon,  there  were  other  grounds 
of  specific  charge  against  him,  which  ra« 
mained  unrefuted.      The  way  lay  claaHy 
before  him  :  he  had  merely  to  pesitioo  the 
House  in  the  osaal  manner,  slating  the 
reasons  why  be  could  not  acknowledge  his 
guilt.    The  beat  mode  seemed  to  be  to 
proceed  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day* 
and  the  noble  lord  wcwild  than  be  at  ii« 
ber4y  to  have  the  petition  framed  aocovdiag 
to  the  facts,  and  the  pecaliar  natare  of 
the  case.     He  concluded  by  movingi  thai 
the  other  ordeia  of  tha  day  be  read. 
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Mr.  Wjtm  referred  to  the  mtntttei  of 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Tregony  election,  and  contended  that 
they  sufficiently  proved  4he  ▼iolation  of 
the  law  by  Mr.  Croggon,  than  whom  there 
liad  never  been  a  6tter  object  of  the 
punisbmeat  of  the  House.  Having,  how* 
ever,  been  imprisoned  ten  we«ks,  he 
thought  his  ponishment  had  been  suffi* 
ciently  severe,  but  he  decidedly  objected 
to  bis  liberation  on  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord.  He  ihoaght  that  at  a  given  period-^ 
s  week  for  instance — Mr.  Croggon  might 
be  called  to  the  bar,  be  reprimanded  by 
tlie  Speaker,  and  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Stephen  suggested,  that  the  prisoner 
should  present  a  Petition  to-morrow,  sim- 
ply stating  the  circumstances  of  his  case, 
as  they  had  that  night  been  described  in 
the  course  oi  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Shtari  WoriUy  maintainedi  thai  Mr. 
Croggon  had  been  treated  with  great 
hardship,  and  resisted  the  doctrine,  that 
when  a  person  had  been  comoMtted  by  the 
House  for  an  oflB»nce,he  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  in  prison  till  be  confessed  his  crime. 
Uthe  motion  for  passing  the  order  of  the 
day  should  be  negatived,  he  would  move, 
SI  an  amendment  to  the  original  motion  ; 
tbu  Mr.  Croggon  having  sustained  Cen 
weeks  imprisonment  for  his  conduct  should 
be  called  to  the  bar  to-morrow  and  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Coekrane  Jokmtcne  read  part  of  a 
letter  from  Mr,  Croggon,  in  which  he 
described  hh  situation  in  Newgate  as  most 
vreicbed,  being  confined  on  the  felon«' 
«de,  in  a  cell  with  several  other  men, 
tnme  of  whom  were  under  sentence  of 
death.  Previous  to  his  confinement  the 
unfortunate  man  had  been  for  three  weeks 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  being  sent  to  prison,  was  in  very  bad 
health.  He  suted  in  his  letter,  that  he  had 
^een  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  leave  to 
*leep  iu  the  same  bed  with  one  of  the 
men  condemned  to  be  hangcxt,  and  for 
^bi*  perroiuion  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  turnkey.  He  so- 
MNBoly  protested  his  innocence,  and  con- 
ceded his  letter  by  declaring,  that  al- 
though he  bad  been  ruined  in  bis  circum- 
»i«nces  by  the  prowcution  and  confine- 
n^nt,  he  was  determined,  in  despite  of  his 
^ntctions  and  distress,  to  continue  an 
honeit  man. 

trT^^  ^'HamUUM  made  a  short  reply. 
Iljhts  own  motion  should  be  negatived,  he 
"^((i  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  accede 
^  the  Amendment  of  th«  hon^genilMian, 


(Mr.  Wortley),  He  defended  himself 
from  the  impuution  of  having  unfairly 
connected  the  present  question  with  the 
subject  under  discussion  on  the  preceding 
evening;  maintaining  that  the  cases  of 
the  duke  of  Leeds  and  Mr.  Croggon  were 
strictly  analogous,  although  the  results  had 
been  so  con  trad  ictor}'.  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  a  petition  from  Mr.  Croggon 
ought  to  be  considered  as  indispensible  to 
his  liberation.  The  House  ought  to  do 
justice,  without  reference  to  any  other 
consideration ;  and  no  precedent  would, 
in  his  opinion,  justify  a  different  conduct. 

Sir  Jamu  Shmo  took  that  opportunity  of 
doing  juiitice  to  the  very  high  character 
maintained  by  Mr.  Newman,  the  keeper 
of  Newgate,  for  humanity,  benevolence, 
and  integrity.  Prom  his  personal  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Newman's  good  qualities, 
and  the  general  estimation  in  which  he 
was  justly  held,  it  woald  seem,  that  some 
misconception  had  taken  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  the  letter.  The 
prison  was  at  all  times  subject  to  the  eza* 
mination  of  a  committee  of  the  t^ourt  of 
Aldermen,  who  were  ready  to  correct 
erery  abuse,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
grounds  of  complaint  against  Mr.  New- 
man. If  the  hon.  member  would  favour 
him  with  the  letter  in  question,  or  a  copy 
of  it,  he  would  undertake  to  make  every 
proper  inquiry  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  CoTimn^  said,  that  although  he 
could  not  support  the  original  motion  of 
the  noble  lord,  yet  conceiving  that  the 
unhappy  individual  in  question  had  been 
sufficiently  punished  for  the  delinquency 
imputed  to  him,  be  would  certainly  snp« 
port  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  (Mr.  Wortley). 

Mr.  f  .  Gre^fiell  hoped,  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  House,  that  after  what 
they  had  that  night  heard,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee would  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  persons  committed 
by  the  House  to  prison  were  trrated. 

Lord  A,  If alnii^n expressed  his  readiness, 
should  the  motion  for  parsing  to  the  order 
of  the  day  be  negatived, *to  withdraw  his 
original  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
way  for  the  amendment  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wortley. 

On  a  division  there  appeared—- 

For  the  Orders  of  the  Day 59 

Against  them 77 

Majority -*-18 

Resolved,  "  That  Thomas  Croggon, 
having  been  committed  to  his  Majesty's 
gaol  ef  Neirgate,  pursuant  to  the  order  i^ 
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this  House  of  the  ISth  of  April  lasti  and 
having,  upon  that  commitment,  suffered  an 
imprisonment  of  ten  weeks,  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  this  House  to-morrow,  in  order 
to  his  being  discharged ;  and  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  issue  his  warrants  accord- 
ingly." 

And  it  having  been  stated,  >by  a  Mem- 
ber in  his  place,  that  great  impropriety 
had  taken  place  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  said  Thomas  Croggon  has  been  impri- 
eoned  under  the  authority  of  this  House ; 

Ordered,  "  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  imprisonment  of 
Thomas  Croggon  in  his  Majesty's  gaol  of 
Newgate.^'— And  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed accordingly. 
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East  India  Company's  Affairs- 
Propagation  OF  Christianity  in  India.] 
The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  J  3th 
Resolution  of  the  Committee  on  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  East  India  Company, 

Lord  CasiUreagh  rose  and  said,  that,  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  make  his  next  mo- 
tion, which  would  be,  that  the  House  do 
novif  proceed  to  discuss  the  1  Sih  Resolution, 
he  was  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations 
upon  it.  He  was  the  more  particularly 
called  upon  to  do  this,  because  there  was 
no  point  on  which  greater  misconception 
and  misrepresentation  had  gone  forth,  than 
on  this  particular  resolution.  A  very  ge- 
neral idea  had  been  entertained,  that  it 
was  intended  to  encourage  an  unrestrained 
and  uoregulattd  resort  of  persons  to  India, 
for  religious  purposes ;  precisely  on  the 
same  ground,  as  it  was  imagined,  that  an 
unrestricted  and  unlimited  commercial 
intercourse  would  be  permited  to  that 
country.  The  House  must  now  be  aware, 
that  government  never  contemplated  the 
uncontrolled  admission  of  persons  into  In- 
dia,  for  the  purpose  of  commerce ;  and, 
he  would  add,  that  it  never  entered  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  drawn  up  the  13th 
Resolution,  that  an  unrestrained  and  unre- 
restricted  resort  of  persons,  with  religious 
▼iewB,  would  be  consonant  with  the  tran- 
quillity and  security  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  India*  They  did,  however, 
think,  that  no  danger  would  arise  from  al- 
lowing a  certain  number  of  persons,  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
who  were  again  controlled  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  to  proceed,  as  missiona- 
ries, to  India.  He  thought,  as  the  House 
bad  adverted  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
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in  one  of  the  resolutions  entered  into  at 
the  renewa,l  of  the  charter,  in  1793,  and  as 
the  subject  bad  been  frequently  alludtd 
to  in  the  course  of  their  debates,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  were  less  disposed 
to  the  cau'se  of  Christianity,  on  the  present 
occasion,  if  a  proposition  of  the  nature 
contained  in  this  resolution  had  not  beta 
submitted  to  the  legislature.  His  lord- 
ship then  contrasted  the  present  resolutioa 
with  that  agreed  to  in  I793«  and  argued 
that  the  present  was  preferable,  as  it  pro- 
vided a  salutary  controul,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  persons  going  oot, 
and  to  their  character,  which  was  omitted 
in  the  other.  As  to  the  dread  which  some 
gentlemen  seemed  to  suppose  would  be 
created  amongst  the  Hindoos,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  missionaries  in  India,  be  saw 
no  just  ground  for  any  apprehension  of 
the  kind..  He  did  not  think,  the  Hindoos 
would  be  more  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Christian  ministers  amongst  them, 
than  they  were  by  an  intercoarse  with 
the  professors  of  Mahometanism,  or  of  the 
various  sects  into  which  the  country  was 
divided. — There  was  the  less  foundation 
for  such  an  opinion,  when  it  was  recollect- 
ed, that  a  controul  would  exist  to  prevent 
too  numerous  a  body  of  missionaries  pro- 
ceeding to  that  country.  At  the  same 
time,  when  he  considered  the  length  of 
the  vo3'age,  and  the  ex  pence  which  the 
individuals  proceeding  to  Hindostan  most 
incur,  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
spirit  of  proselytism  was  not  so  exuberant 
in  our  times,  as  to  tempt  any  very  alarming 
body  of  persons  to  proceed  on  religious  mis- 
sions to  that  country.  Under  proper  con- 
troul no  evil  was  likely  to  occur.  What 
progress  Christianity  might  make,  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  who  bad  never  been  in 
India,  to  say.  Great  advantages,  he 
thought,  might  be  obtained  from  such  an 
intercourse  with  the  people,  as  might  lead 
them  away  from  many  immoral  and  dis- 
gusting habits;  such  as  the  sacriBce  of 
vromen,  for  instance.  This  might  be  ac- 
complished more  speedily  than  by  direct 
measures  of  the  government,  which  were 
not  always  advisable.  He  hoped,  there* 
fore,  it  would  be  discussed  discreetly  and 
temperately  :  and  concluded  by  moving 
the  adjourned  Resolution. 

Sir  Hcnfy  Montgomery  rose  to  state  bis 
objections.  He  said  that  in  a  residence 
of  twenty  years  in  India  he  had  never 
known  an  instance  of  any  convert  being 
made  to  Christianity,  nor  had  be  even 
I  heard  of  any,  except  one  who  was  con* 
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verted  by  that  Tery  respectable  individual 
Mr.  Schwartz.     It  was  said,  indeed,  thai 
that  gentleman,  who  by  the  bye,  was  a 
politician,   had  many    converts:    it  was 
true  that  he  was  followed  by  several  per- 
sons of  the  lowesi  class,  in  the  scarce  sea- 
ion  ;  and  these  were  called  rice  Christiana. 
Neither  the  Portognese,  the  Dutch,  or  even 
the   Mahometans,    had  ever    made  any 
converts  except  by- force.  .  There  were, 
indeed,  many  Christians  in  India,  as  there 
were  Jews,  Parsees,  and  persons  of  other 
religions;   not  that  they  were  converted 
Hindoos,  bat  descendants  of  those  who  had 
ttttled  there.     The  attempt  to  introduce 
Christianity  had  never  succeeded,  but  it 
bad  been  productive  of  endless  massacres 
and  mischiefs,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
expulsion    of   the   Portuguese  from  the 
country  both  .there  and  in  Japan.    The 
Dutch,  who  succeeded  them,  were  obliged 
to  trample  on  the  Cfosa  before  they  were 
admitted  into  the  country.    These  tran- 
lactions  were  not  forgotten  by  the  natives. 
The  Romish  priests  had  begun  with  per- 
suasion, and  they  had  ended  with  force ; 
bad  they  any  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
should  not  do  the  same  ?     The  religion  of 
ibe  Hindoos  was  pure  and  unexceptionable; 
their  custom  of  exposing  children  made  no 
part  of  their  religious  code.     Those  to 
whom  he  had  spoken  of  it  excused  it  from 
the  miserable  state  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  and  from  the  ^  fear  that  at  a  certain 
age  they  would   fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mussulmen.    Neither  was  the  women 
burning  themselves  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands  any  more  a  religious  rite  than 
suicide  was  a  part  of  Christianity.    It 
laigbt  be,  or  it  ought  to  be,  prohibited  by 
proclamation  of  the  government.     As  to 
what  had  been  said  of  the  dancing  girls  and 
their  indecent  postures,  he  had  never  seen 
toy  thing  of  them,  or  they  had  no  effect 
upon  him.    If  gentlemen  would  look  at 
home,  and  only  attend  to  the  number  of 
loose  women  that  they  would  see  in  the 
ttreet  that  night,  they  would  have  work 
enough  [a  laugh.]      He  considered  the 
account  of  Dr.  Buchanan  as  an  imposition 
on  thi«  country  and  a  libel  on  India.     If 
''e  wished  to  convert  the  natives  of  India, 
wc  ought  first  to  reform  our  own  people 
there,  who  at  present  only  gave  them  an 
example  of  lying,  swearing,  drunkenness, 
»tt<l  other  vices.     In  the  Decan,  where  he 
folded,  with  a  capital  conUining  300,000 
inhabitants,  and  600,000  in  the  rest  of  the 
dairict,  there  were  only  88  commitmenu 
■<Br  every  specita  of  crime  in  ten  years ; 


whereas  in  the  city  of  London  alone,  there 
were  ]  063  commitments  in  the  last  year. 
He  thought  the  good  to  be  done  to  the 
morals  of  the  people  very  little,  and  the 
danger  great.  The  insurrection  ofVel- 
lore  had  arisen  from  a  suspicion  of  a  de» 
sign  to  change  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. This,  at  first,  originated  merely  in 
the  alteration  of  the  form  of  a  cap  from 
square  to  round  ;  but  it  was  insinuated  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  other  evil  disposed 
persons,  that  it  was  a  prelude  to  a  total 
subversion  of  their  religious  rites  and 
customs.  The  missionaries  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  unhappy  affair  at  Vellore  ; 
but  if  missionaries  were  to  be  allowed  to 
act  without  restriction  in  India,  this  feeling 
would  revive,  and  there  would  be  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  scene  of  Vellore  in  every  part 
of  India.  The  accounts  furnished  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  number  of  conversiona 
were  not  implicitly  to  be  relied  on ;  for 
instance,  be  held  a  missionary  publication 
in  his  hands,  in  which  the  baptisms  of  25 
men  were  stated;  but  upon  enquiry  it 
would  be  found  that  these  2.5  men  belonged 
to  his  R^jesty's  24th  regiment,  who  were 
probably  all  baptised  before  leaving  this 
country.  He  had  lived  20  years  in  lndia» 
and  he  bad  lived  10  years  in  this  country 
since,  and  he  thought  the  moral  character 
of  the  Hindoos  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  moral  character  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  general,  taking  them  high  and 
low.  He  was  more  anxious  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  30,000  of  his  fellow  country* 
men  in  India,  than  to  save  the  souls  of  all 
the  Hindoos  by  making  them  Christians 
at  so  dreadful  a  price. 

The  hon,  Frederick  Douglat  addressed 
the  House  for  the  first  time.  He  con- 
tended that  religion  was  not  the  original 
cause  of  the  disturbances  at  Vellore* 
though  it  was  afterwards  called  in.  He 
thought  missionaries  ought  rather  to  be 
tolerated  than  encouraged;  and  that  m 
number  of  chaplains  belonging  to  the  es- 
tablished religion  ought  to  be  appointed, 
with  fixed  residences,  that  the  civil  go- 
vernment might  always  be  able  to  lay 
their  hands  on  them.  He  could  not  but 
pay  great  deference  to  the  facts  quoted  by 
the  hon.  baronet,  especially  when  he  con« 
sidered  how  great  a  length  of  time  that 
individual  had  resided  in  India;  but  in 
all  that  had  been  said  by  him,  he  had  not 
heard  any  thing  that  ought  to  induce  the 
House  to  reject  the  plan  proposed  in  tho 
Resolution  before  them. 
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Mr.'  Wilberfarcc  rose  and  spoke  as  fol* 
lows:* 

I  have  listened  with  no  little  pleasure  to 
the  boil,  gentleman^  who,  for  the  first  tkne, 
has  been  just  delivering  his  sentiments ; 
and  I  cordially  congratulate  him  on  the 
manifestation  of  talents  and  principles 
which,  I  trust,  will  render  him  a  valnable 
accession  to  this  House,  and  to  his  eoun« 
try ;  bat  before  I  proceed  to  the  more  di- 
rect discussion  of  the  question  before  us, 
he  will  allow  me  to  express  my  dissent 
from  his  opinion,  that  it  might  be  advisa- 
ble to  employ  our  regular  clergy  as  mis- 
•ionaries.  It  was  a  proposition,  indeed, 
which  naturally  recommended  itself  to  the 
mind  of  any  one,  who,  like  my  hon.  friend 
and  myself,  being  attached,  on  principle, 
to  the  j:horch  of  England,  and  being 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
blessings  which  we  ourselves  derive  from 
it,  are  of  course  desirous  of  communicating 
the  same  blessings  to  others  of  our  fellow- 
subjects. 

1  grant  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  among  the  Roman  Catholics  it  has 
been  the  reproach  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  that  they  have  taken  so  little 
interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
nations;  and  Imay  take  this  opportunity 
of  declaring  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  our  excellent 
church  establishment  contains  within  it- 
aelf  no  means  of  providing  fit  agents  for 
the  important  work  of  preaching  Chris- 
tianity to  the  heathen.  Nor  is  this  a  new 
opinion :  on  the  contrary,  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  stating  it  many  years  ago  to  two 
venerable  and  most  respected  prelates, 
the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
late  bishop  of  London ;  and  they  expresned 
themselves  favourably  of  a  proposition 
which  I  submitted  to  their  consideration, 
that  there  should  be  a  distinct  ordination 
lor  missionaries,  which  should  empower 
them  to  perform  the  offices  of  the  church 
in  foreign  countries,  but  should  not  render 
them  capable  of  holding  church  prefer- 
nents,  or  even  of  officiating  as  clergy- 
Ben  in  this  kingdonu  It  is  obvious,  that 
the  qualiiicatioiM  required  in  those  who 
discharge  the  duties  of  .  the  ministerial 
office  in  this  highly  civilized  community, 
where  Christianity  also  is-  the  estal>li8hed 
religion  of  the  land,  are  very  dtfiert^m 
from  those  for  which  we  ooght  chiefly 

*  From  the  Original  £ditioo,  printed 
for  J.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly. 
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to  look,  in  men  whose  office  it  will  be 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  aa- 
tions,  which  they  will  find  OfMoqoaintcd 
with  the  first  principles  of  religion  aod 
morality;  from  the  qualifications  which 
we  should  require  in  instructors  who  will 
probably  be  cast  among  barbarians,  and, 
besides  having  to  encounter  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices,  will 
also  have  to  endure  great  bodily  hardships 
and  privations.  But  this  is  not  the  time 
for  enlarging  farther  on  this  point,  or  on 
the  suggestion  of  my  hon,  friend.  It  will 
not,  I  know,  escape  him,  passing  over 
other  objections  to  the  measure,  that  it 
necessarily  implies,  that  the  oiissionaries 
who  are  to  officiate  in  India,  are  to  be  ex- 
pressly commissioned  and  employed  bj 
the  state,  or  by  the  East  India  Company ; 
whereas,  I  am  persuaded,  we  shall  all  con- 
cur in  thinking,  that  it  ooght  to  be  left  to 
the  spontaneous  benevolence  and  z«al  of 
individual  Cbristiansy  controuled  of  coune 
by  the  discretion  of  government,  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  natives  in  our  Indian  territories ; 
and  that  the  missionaries  should  beclearlv 
understood  to  be  armed  with  no  autho- 
rity, furnished  with  no  commission,  from 
the  governing  power  of  the  coontry. 

Allow  me.  Sir,  before  we  proceed  far- 
ther, to  endeavour  to  do  away  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  thirteenth  Resolution,  which 
appears  generally  to  prevail,  that  the  only 
object  it  has  in  view  is,  to  secure,  to  such 
missionaries  as  the  Board  of  Controol  shall 
sanction,  permission  to  go  to  India,  and 
to  remain  there,  so  long  as  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  duties  of  their  office 
in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner.  This 
undoubtedly  is  one  ohgect  of  the  Resoio- 
tion,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  perhaps 
not  the  principal,  one.  1  beg  you  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  very  terms  of  the  Hesofo- 
tion,  expressly  state,  that  "  we  are  to  en- 
lighten and  inform  the  minds  of  the  sob- 
jecu  of  our  Bast  Indian  empire,''  And 
after  much  reflection,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that,  from  enlightening  and  to- 
forming  them,  in  other  words,  from  eds- 
cation  and  instruction,  from  the  diffiisio* 
of  knowledge,  from  the  progress  of  science, 
more  especially  frem  aH  these  combined 
with  the  circulaiion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  native  languages,  I  olumately  ex- 
pect even  more  than  from-  the  direct  I*- 
boars  of  missionaries,  properly  so  called. 

By  enlighteaiilg  the  minds  of  the  ns» 
tive^  we  should  root  oat  tbeur  errorB,.wrdi- 
out  provoking  iheir  pHgudkesj  and  i^ 
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would  be  impotsible  tb»t  men  of  enlarged 
tnd  instroctod  mindt  coold  continue  en* 
•lared  by  sach  a  monstrous  system  of  foI« 
lice  and  msperstiiioos  as  tba^  under  tbe 
yoke  of  whicb  tbe  natives  of  Hindostan 
now  groao.  Tbey  would,  in  short,  be* 
come  Christians,  if  I  may  so  express  my* 
self,  without  knowing  it 

Before  I    enter  further  into  the  argu* 
meat«  more  especially  after  what  we  have 
lately  beerd  from  several  of  my  oppo- 
nents it  is  due  to  myself,  as  well  as  re- 
spectful to  the  House,  to  slate,  tiiat  though 
Icanoot*  like  them,  speak* of  India  from 
my  own  personal  observation,  yet  that  I 
do  not  presume  to  address  them  on  this 
important  question,  without  having  studied 
it  with  tbe  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
diUgeiice.     That  my  attention  has  been 
long  directed  to  the  subject,  will  iudeed 
sufficiently    appear,  when  I  remind  the 
House,  that  I  bad  the  honour,  in  179S,  of 
noviog  tbe  Resolution  of  late  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  which  declared  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  tbe  legislatQre»  to  diffuse  among  our 
But  Indian  fellow*tubjects  the  blessing  of 
useful  knowledge  and  moral  improvement; 
a  Resolution  which,  with  little  or  no  op- 
positioQ.  was  repeatedly  sanctioned   by 
tbe  approbation  of  tbe  House :  and  I  can 
truly  declare,  that  I  have  never  since  lost 
ftight  of  this  great  object,  though  various 
circumstances  concurred  in  preventing  my 
Again  bringing  it  before  the  House  :  above 
sll,  that  of  my  being,  for  almost  the  whole 
of  that  period,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  object  of  a  kindred  nature. 

Before  I  enter  into  tbe  argument,  let  me 

also  clear  away  another  misconception 

which  has  sometimes  prevailedi  by  dis- 

^tly  and  most  solemnly  assuring  tbe 

House,  that,  in  the  work  of  conversion,  I 

•bjare  all  ideas  of  compulsion;  I  disclaim 

•11  Qse  of  tbe  authority,  nay,  even  of  the 

influence,  of  governaMsot.    I  would  trust 

altogether  to  the  efieets  of  reason  and 

^aih,  relying  much  on  the  manifest  ten* 

deocy  of  the  principles,  and  precepts  of 

CbrUtiiaity  to  make  men  good  and  happy, 

ttd  00  their  evident  superiority  in  these 

'^P^ts,  more  especially  when  the  minds 

of  the  natives  shall  become  more  enlarged 

*od  instructed  than  tbey  are  at  present, 

ofer  the  monstrous  and  absurd  supersti- 

^o«  of  their  native  faith. 

^ftd  now.  Sir,  let  me  enter  into  the  dis- 

CMsioo,  by  assoriog  tbe  House,  that  there 

^ver  was  a  subject  which  better  deserved 

^he  attention  of  a  British  parliament  than 

}^  ''bich  we  are  now  d  eliberatiog.  Im* 

(VOL  XXVI.) 


mense  regions,  with  a  population  amount- 
ing, as  we  are  assured,  to  sixty  millions  of 
souls,  have  providentially  come  under  our 
dominion.  They  are  deeply  sunk,  and 
by  their  religious  superstitions  fast  bound, 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  and  social 
wretchedness  and  degradation.  Must  we 
not  then  be  prompted  by  every  motive, 
and  Mrged  by  every  feeling  that  can  in- 
fluence the  hpman  heart,  to  endeavour  to 
raise  these  wretched  beings  out  of  their 
present  miserable  condition,  and  above  all 
to  communicate  to  them  those  blessed 
truths  which  would  not  only  improve 
their  understandings  and  elevate  their 
minds,  but  would,  in  ten  thousand  ways, 
promote  their  temporal  weiUbeing,  and 
point  out  to  them  a  sure  path  to  everlast- 
ing happiness  ?  , 

But  our  opponents  confidently  assure 
us,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  pains; 
for  that  the  natives  of  Hindostan  are  so 
firmly,  nay,  so  unalterably,  attached  t0 
their  own  religious  opini(ms  and  practices, 
however  unreasonable  tbey  may  appear  to 
us,  that  their  conversion  is  utterly  im- 
practicable. 

I  well  know.  Sir,  and  frankly  acknow- 
ledge, the  inveterate  nature  of  the  evils 
with  which  we  have  to  contend;  that 
their  religious  system  and  customs  have 
continued  with  little  alteration,  for  per- 
haps thousandc  of  years ;  that  they  have 
diffused  themselves  so  generally  through* 
out  all  their  institutions  and  habits,  as  to 
leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass  both 
of  their  public  and  private  lives:  but, 
nevertheless.  Sir,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  this 
position,  that  their  attachment  to  their  own 
institutions  is  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  be 
overcome,  is  a  gross  error,  abundantly 
falsified  by  much,  and  even  by  recent, 
experience.  I  beg  tbe  House  to  attend  to 
this  point  the  more  carefully,  because  it 
serves  as  a  general  test  by  which  to  esti* 
mate  the  value  of  the'opinionsso  confidently 
promulgated  by  the  greater  part  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  of  Indian  af* 
fairs,  both  in  this  House  and  out  of  it, 
from  personal  experience.  This  is  a  per* 
suasion  universally  prevalent  among  them  ; 
and  if  it  can  be  disproved,  as  easily,  as  it 
will  shortly  I  trust  appear  to  you  to  be,  it 
will  follow,  that  those  gentlemen,  how- 
ever respectable  where  their  understand- 
ings have  fair  play,  in  point  both  of  na- 
tural talenu  and  acquired  knowledge  (aud 
no  man  admits  their  claim  to  both  more 
willingly  than  myselQ*  ^r^  bere  under  tbe 
influence  of  prejudice,  and  are  not  there* 
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fore  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  weight 
as  if  they  were  free  from  all  oodae  bias^ 
And  first.  Sir.  it  might  afford  a  strong 

Eresomption  against  the  absolute  invinci- 
ility  of  the  religions  principles  and  cas- 
toms  of  the  Hindoos,  that  great  and  bene- 
ficial reforms  hare  been  effected  in  ya- 
rioos  other  most  important  instances  in 
which  their  existing  systems  were,  so  far 
as  we  know,  equally  dear,  to  them,  and 
which  were  conceifed'  to  be  equally  un* 
changeable ;  for  even  in  these,  their  reli- 
gion was  more  or  less  implicated,  because. 
as  I  before  remarked,  it  has  been  most  art- 
fully diffused  throughout  all  their  other 
institutions. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  specify  that  mighty  change  in- 
troduced about  twenty  years  ago.  by 
which  the  British  ffovemment  granted  to 
all.  classes  of  landholders  an  hereditary 
property  in  their  estates  ;  a  priTilege  till 
then  unknown  in  Asia :  the  rents  to  be 
paid  to  government,  which,  as  sovereign 
of  the  country,  was  proprietor  of  the  soil 
throughout  all  India,  were  equitably  and 
onalterably  settled;  and  I  ought  not  to 
omit  to  sute.  that  care  was  taken  to  secure 
to  the  inferior  occupants,  no  less  than  to 
the  great  chiefUins.  the  secure  possession 
of  their  properties  without  any  increase  of 
their  rents. 

Again :  the  most  important  reforms  have 
deen  introduced  into  the  judicial  system; 
and  jn  the  military,  even  the  most  con- 
firmed religious  principles  and  habits  have 
4n  some  particulars  been  quietly  over- 
come, ana  have  fallen  into  disuse,  with 
tittle  or  no  observation.  Nay.  the  general 
spirit  of  our  government,  as  it  respects  the 
siatives.  has  for  some  time  been  snch.  as 
even  that  passionate  lover  of  liberty,  sir 
William  Jones,  dared  not  to  anticipate  in 
the  case  of  the  natives  of  India ;  whom 
with  pain.  he.  but  a  few  years  before,  had 
f>ronoonced  to  be  given  up  to  an  unmiti- 
^ted  and  unalterable  despotism. 

But  it  is  not  only  where  their  religion 
has  been  indirectly  concerned,  that  it  has 
a|>peared  that  their  institutions  are  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  every  other  country;  but 
also,  in  many  instances  in  wl^ch  religion 
has  been  directly  in  question.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  that  immense  number 
.  of  MahomeUns.  estimated  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  millions,  scattered  over  India,  most 
of  whom  are  supposed  by  the  best  judges 
to  be  converU  rrom  the  Hindoo  faith? 
And  let  me  remind  you  of  the  stera  and 


persecuting  spirit  of  Mabometanismi 
of  the  increased  difficulty  which  m 
be  thereby  occasioned ;  since  it  is  now 
established  truth,  that  peraecution 
teracts  her  own  purpose  and  promoles  tl 
prevalence  of  the  religion  she  would 
press. 

Again :  what  shall  we  aay  of  the  wh 
nation  of  the  Seiks.  so  numevons,  as  to 
supposed  able  to  raise  200,000  horse, 
within  a  few  centuries  have  fonakeo 
Hindoo  (aith.  and  freed  themselves 
its  burthensome  restrictiona  ?* 

The  followen  of  Budha  abo,  who 
Caste,  are  very  numerous ;  and  within 
pale  of  the  Hindoo  faith  itaelf.  di 
sects  spring  up  firom  time  to  time  as 
other  countries.    Mr.  Orme  says,  «*  Eve 
province  has  fifty  sects  of  Geotoo^ 
every  sect  adheres  to  diflbrent  obsem 
ances/' 

But  we  have  sti(l  sorer  groonds  of  hopeg| 
we  have  still  better  reasons  than  these  fof| 
believing,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  natnif 
or  principles  of  a  Hindoo  which  renders  it' 
impossible  for  him  to  become  a  Christiso; 
for  it  is  notorious,  that  from  the  earlica 
times  there  have  been  many  cborches  of 
native  Christians  in  India*  For  the  wbols 
of  the  last  century,  the  work  of  conversioa 
has  been  going  on  with  more  or  lev 
success;  and  at  this  moment,  there  srs 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  natire  Christiani 
in  the  East  Indies. 

But  here  again,  in  justice  to  my  argo- 
ment.  I  cannot  but  remind  the  House  of 
the  signal  example  which  this  instance  sf- 
fords  of  the  otter  ignorance  of  our  oppo- 
nents on  the  subject  we  are  now  cooslde^ 
ing :  for  a  aentleman  of  high  character, 
of  acknowledged  talents  and  informatiofi. 
who  had  passed  thirty  Tears  in  India,  and 
who  having  fisirly  made  his  vray  to  tbi 
first  situations,  possessed  for  full  ten  yesn 
a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Cooncil  in  Beiigtl> 
stated  at  year  bar.  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  existence  of  a  native  Cbrii- 
tian  in  India,  until  ^fter  his  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  he  then  learned  the  fact,  to  wbicfa. 
however,  he  seemed  to  gite  but  a  doobtiag 
kind  of  assent,  from  the  writings  of  Dr* 


«  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  highly  intefestiDg 
publication  concerning  the  Seiks.  soggs^ 
many  roost  important  considerations  re- 
specting the  mischiefs  which,  if  not  pro- 
vided against  by  timely  precautions,  msy 
hereaftar  result  from  the  galling  aod  iS' 
vere  pressure  of  the  system  of  Castes  oo 
the  lower  orders  of  India. 


W] 
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Bachaaaii*  Can  any  thing  more  clearly 
prove,  that  gentlemen,  inst^  of  terioasly 
taming  their  minds  to  the  eobject,  and 
opening  their  eyet  to  the  perception  of 
truth*  haT0  imbibed  the  generally  pre? ail- 
ing prejodices  of  men  around  them,  with- 
out  qoettion,  and  have  thus  suffered  them- 
•el?es  to  be  led  away  to  the  most  erro- 
neous conclnsions. 

Let  me  mention  also  another  circum- 
stance, which  well  deserves  consideration. 
If  the  assertion  of  our  opponenu  were  cor- 
rect, that  the  sensibility  of  the  natives  of 
ladia  in  all  that  regards  their  religion,  is 
10  extremely  great  Uiat  they  can  scarcely 
liit«n  with  temper  or  patience  to  any  ar- 
gomenu  that  are  urged  against  it,  it  would 
nstorally  follow,  that  the  Christian  mis- 
nonaries,  if,  even  from  the  dread  of  pu- 
nishment, their  lives  should  be  safe,  would 
be  universally  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
detestation  ;  whereas,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
confute  the  onreasoi^able  prejudices  of  our 
opponenu,  the  most  zealous,  laborious,  and 
succesifal    missionaries    have  commonly 
been,  among  all  classes  of  the  natives,  the 
most  esteemed    and  beloi^ed  of  all  the 
Eoropeans;    and,  let  me  repeat  it,  this  is 
not  only  true  of  the    ever    memorable 
Swartz,  but  of  Gericki,  of  Kplboff,  &c., 
u  well  asof  Ziegenbalg  and  bis  colleagues, 
the  missionaries  of  a  preceding  generation. 
Swarts's  enlogium  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  pronounce,  because  our  opponents 
themselves  are  loud  in  his  praise.    And  it 
it  ickoowledged  that,  during  his  long  and 
Isborioas  ministry,  he  was  among  the/ia- 
tives,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  an 
object  of  the  highest  respect  and  warmest 


Bat  an  hon.  baronet  rather  insinuates, 
that  Mr.  Swarts's  popularity  among  the 
natifes  might  arise  from  poinu  in  his  cha- 
ncier which  were  less  estimable  in  a  re- 
ligious view.      Swartz,    says   the    hon. 
btnmet,  was  a  politician.    Yes^  Sir ;    I 
thank  the  hon.  baronet  for  reminding  me 
of  it;  Swartz  wu  a  politician,  but  not  a 
voloQieer  in  that  service:   he  became  a 
politician  at  the  earnest  and  importunate 
mtreaty  of  the  East  India  government; 
becanse,  having  to  negociate  with  Hyder 
^ly*  they  coold  find  no  one  in  whose  in- 
^gnW  and  veracity  that  chieftain  would 
^|^"^>  hot  Swas tc  the  missionary ;  he 
»^ebre  became  a  politician,'and  an  ac- 
Jjwted  envoy,  because,  as  a  missionary, 
^  bad  sacmed  to  himself  the  universal 
Sfnn^iice  both  of  Mahometans  and  of 
Hindoos. 


But  even  Swartz's  converts,  it  is  alleged, 
were  all  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people, 
wretches  who  had  lost  caste,  or  were  beloW 
it ;  and  the  same  assertion  is  generally 
made  concerning  the  native  Christians  at 
this  day.  This  again.  Sir,  is  one  of  those 
wretched  prejudices  which  receive  easy 
credence,  because  they  fall  in  with  the 
preconceived  notions  of  the  receiver,  and 
pass  current  from  man  to  man  without. 
Deing  questioned,  in  spite  of  the  plainest 
and  most  decisive  refotation.  Eton  onr 
opponents  themselves  will  refer  to  Mr. 
Swartz's  own  authority ;  and  that  excel* 
lent  man  having  happened  to  read  in 
India  much  such  a  speech  concerning  mis- 
sionaries as  the  hon.  baronet  has  this  day 
ottered,  which  had  been  made  in  the  In* 
dia- House  the  year  before,  by  Mr.  Mont- 

S ornery  Campbell,  he  positively  contra* 
icted  all  those  stale  assertions  m  dispa* 
ragement  of  the  miMionaries  and  their 
followers,  which  had  been  so  generally 
circulated;  among  the  rest,  this  of  the 
low  degraded  quality  of  their  converts; 
by  stating  that  if  Mr.  Campbell  bad  even 
once  attended  their  church,  he  would 
ha? e  observed,  that  more  than  two  thirds 
were  of  the  higher  caste,  and  so  it  was,  he 
said,  at  Tranquebar  and  Vepery.  In  like 
manner.  Dr.  Kerr,  who  was  officially  com- 
missioned by  the  Madras  government,  in 
1806,  to  visit  the  Malabar  coast,  for  the' 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  every  possible 
information  in  regard  to  the  establishment, 
&c.  of  the  Christian  religion  in  that  part 
of  the  peninsula,  after  stating,  that  the 
character  of  the  native  Christians,  whose 
numbers,  according  to  the  best  accounts, 
are  estimated  at  from  70  to  80,000,  is 
marked  by  a  striking  superiority  over  the 
heathens  in  every  moral  excellence,  and 
that  they  are  remarkable  for  their  vera- 
city and  plain  dealing,  adds,  "  They  are 
respected  very  highly  by  the  Nairs'*  (the 
nobility  of  the  country),  *'  who  do  not 
consider  themselves  defiled  by  associating 
with  them,  though  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Nairs  are  the  most  particular  of  all  the 
Hindoos  in  this  respect;  and  the  Rajahs 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin  admit  them  to 
rank  next  to  Nairs*.'' 

Again  :  a  letOer  from  &  respectable  gen- 
tleman in  India  to  the  venerable  and 
justly  honoured  dean  of  Westminster,  Dr. 
Vincent,  published  in  the  Report  of  17(^9 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 

*  See  Dr.  Kerr's  Report  to  the  Madraa 
gOTemment,  dated  November  .3«  1S06» 
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knowledge^  mentions  the  almost  nniTersal 
prevalence  of  the  grossest  misconceptions^ 
concerning  the  native  converts  to  Chris* 
tianity,  and  strongly  opposes  them.  After 
stating  that  the  number  is  very  consi- 
derable, he  adds ;  "  That  they  consist  of 
*the  lower  orJPariar  cast  is  a  vulgar  error  ; 
and  instead  of  being,  as  is  often  asserted, 
despised  and  contemptuously  treated  by 
their  fellow  natives,  they  are  universally 
respected."  He  proceeds,  however: 
**  You  may  ask  five  gentlemen  out  of  six, 
who  return  from  India,  their  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  native  Christians ;  their  reply 
will  probably  be,  that  they  see  no  use  in 
the  endeavours  to  propagate  Christianity 
there ;  and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  re* 
petition  of  the  common  place  idea,  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another  without  exa- 
mination, 'What  can  a  black  fellow 
know  about  Christianity  ?*  "  I  dwell  the 
more.  Sir,  on  this  topic,  because,  how 
little  soever  deserving  of  notice  these  pre- 
jtidices  may  appear  to  the  eye  of  truth  and 
reason,  they  are  in  fact  the  most  powerful 
enemies  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 
Dr.  Vincent's  correspondent  truly  re- 
marks ;  "  It  is  from  this  sort  of  cant  and 
jkrgon  of  ignorance  and  indifference,  that 
iaise  ideas  respecting  the  native  converts 
have  been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  many 
at  home."  Miserable,  however,  as  this 
jargon  may  be  in  the  estimation  of  Dr. 
Vincent's  correspondent,  it  is  not  to  be 
despised,  when  its  tendency  is  to  detain 
an  immense  region  of  the  earth  in  darkness 
and  degradation.  What  we  have  heard 
in  this  House  may  convince  us,  though  it 
is  with  pain  and  shame  that  we  witness 
the  anomaly,  that  men  of  excellent  under- 
standings and  of  liberal  and  well-in- 
fbrmed  minds  can  be  misled  by  these 
groundless  prepossessions.  Even  the  ex- 
cellent historian.  Dr.  Robertson,  did  not 
escape  this  contagion.  Though  commonly 
he  is  most  justly  to  be  respected  for  the 
accuracy  of  bis  statements,  he  seems, 
though  reluctantly,  to  admit  the  imprac- 
ticability of  converting  the  natives  of 
India;  and  states,  that  in  200  years,  the 
converu  amount  but  to  about  12,000  in 
number;  wbom^lso,  ifl  mistake  not,  be 
represents  to  be  of  the  very  lowest  of  the 
people,  and,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
most  decisive  testimony,  to  be,  even  after 
their  conversion,  a  disgrace  to  the  Chris- 
tian name.  I  could  multiply  flicta  and 
arguments ;  but  I  trast.  Sir,  I  have  aH 
f«ady  decidedly  estaWisbed,  that  thii  no« 
tion  of  iti  being  ittpraclktUa  la  co>?ert 
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the  Hindoos  is  a  tain  and  groniidlesi 
theory  ;  and  that,  in  maintainiiig  the  op- 
posite position,  my  friends  and  I  stand  on 
Che  solid  and  sure  ground  of  abandaDi  and 
indisputable  experience. 

But  our  opponents  encouraging  one  ano« 
ther  in  their  error,  take  still  higher  groond, 
and  aiBrm,  that  if  it  were  practicable  to 
convert  the  Hindoos  to  ChristiaDity,  it  is 
not  desirable.  The  principles  of  the 
Hindoos  are  so  good,  their  mormis  are  so 
pare ;  better  than  oar  own,  as  we  are  told 
by  more  than  one  hon.  gentleman ;  that 
to  attempt  to  communicate  to  them  oar 
religion  and  our  morality,  is,  to  tay  tbe 
least,  a  superfluous,  perhaps  a  raiachievons, 
attempt. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  no  new  doctrine; 
bat,  considering  its  origin,  it  is  not  alto- 

fstber  without  shame,  as  well  as  grief,  that 
find  it  receiving  any  countenance  in  this 
assembly.  It  sprang  np  among  the 
French  sceptical  philosophers,  by  whom 
it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
Christianity,  by  shewing,  that  in  coontrief 
which  were  wholly  strangers  to  its  light, 
the  people  were  in  general  more  gentle 
and  peaceable,  and  innocent  and  amiable, 
than  in  those  countries  which  had  for  the 
longest  period  professed  the  Christian 
faith.  After  the  practical  comment,  how* 
ever,  which  a  neighbouring  kingdom  his 
afibrded  of  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
philosophers,  the  opinions  of  oar  oppo- 
nents will  not  experience  a  more  favoora- 
ble  reception  in  this  Hoose,  or  in  this 
coijg[itry,  on  account  of  their  isiuing  frooi 
such  a  source. 

But  really.  Sir,  I  can  only  say,  Ijiat  if 
the  principles  and  morals  of  oor  East 
Indian  fellow-sobjects  were  indeed  ao  ad- 
mirable, if  they  were  ever  better  than  our 
own,  it  would  be  a  fact  that  would  belie 
tbe  experience  of  all  other  times  and  coun* 
triea.  When  was  there  ever  yet  a  nation 
en  which  tbe  light  of  Christianity  never 
shone,  which  was  not  found  in  a  state  of 
the  grossest  moral  darkness,  debased  by 
principles  and  practices  and  nannera  tbe 
most  flagitioas  and  cruel?  Is  not  ibis 
tnie  of  all  the  most  polished  nations  of  an* 
tiquity?  Did  not  more  than  one  prac- 
tice prevail  among  them,  aancAioned  ofba 
by  tile  wisest  and  the  best  among  them, 
which  in  all  Christian  countries  would 
now  be  punished  as  a  capital  crime  ?  Bot, 
Sir,  liave  not  moral  caases  their  snre  and 
inlbNible  efiecis?  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
the  nations  of  India  have,  from  tbe  very 
earliest  times,  groaned  under  the  denbfc 
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yoke  of  politieal  and  religious  despotism  ? 
And  cao  it  Ihen  be  maintaioed,  that  these 
muit  not  haTe  produced  a  proportionate 
degradatioD    of  their   moral  character? 
And  is  it  in  a  British  House  of  Commons, 
abof  e  all  other  places,  where  such  a  doc- 
trine as  this  is  maintained  ?    Are  we  so 
liule  sen  tibia  of  the  Taloe  of  the  free  con- 
stitution and  religious  liberty  which  we 
enjoy,  and  so  little  thankful  for  them,  as  to 
tolerate  such  propositions?    No,  Sir:   1 
trust  we  shall  be  protected  by  our  feel- 
ings, no  less  than  by  our  nnderstandings, 
sgsinst  being  carried  away  by  any  such 
delusions.     No,  Sir:    the  common  sense 
«>f  mankind,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  not 
to  be  so  ontraged ;    and,  in  truth,  we  find 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  natives  of 
India  just  soch  as  we  might  ha?e  been  led 
to  expect  from  a  knowledge  of  the  dark 
snd  degrading  superstitions,  as  well  as  of 
the  political  bondage,  under  which  they 
hs?e  been  so    long  bowed    down.    To 
which  I  may  add,  that,  such  is  the  nature 
of  their  institutions  and  customs,  that  not 
religion    only,  but   common    humanity, 
shoold  prompt  us  to  exert  all  legitimate* 
methods  for  producing  the  discontinuance 
of  them. 

But  honourable  gentlemen  have  read  us 
psmges  from  their  religious  books,  some 
of  which  breathe  a  strain  of  pure  and 
even  sublime  morality.  The  Institutes  of 
Akbsr  also  hn?e  been  quoted  upon  us,  and 
s  lesmed  work  by  a  Bengal  officer  has 
been  published,  resting  almost  entirely  on 
thii  basis,  with  large  extracts  from  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  Hindoos. 

Let  me  beg  the  attention  of  the  House, 
while  I  ask  soch  of  our  opponents  as  urge 
thisargoment,  whether  they  did  or  did  not 
know  that  which  is  an  undeniable  fact  (I 
refer  to  Mr.  Halhed's  translation  of  the 
Hindoo  laws),  that  if  a  Soodra  should  get 
by  heart,  nay,  if  he  should  read,  or  even 
^i«teti  to  the  sacred  books,  the  law  con- 
demns him  to  a  most  cruel  death.    If  our 
opponents  were  ignorant  oi  this,  tt  shews 
bow  little  they  are  qualified  to  be  safe 
goides  to  us  in  the  road  we  are  now  travel- 
liag :  if  they  knew  it,  was  it  candid,  nay, 
Sir,  was  it  fair,  to  quote  these  passages  of 
sublime  morality,  in  proof  of  the  superior 
msral  state  of  the  bulk  of  the  East  Indian 
popolsiion  ?    Why,  Sir,  it  is  much  the 
*^ns  in  India  (only  worse)  as  it  was 
^wiong  the  most  polished  nations  of  the 
I^agan  world.     There,  the  v  had  their  esco- 
teric  and  their  esoteric  doctrines ;    and 
^bile,  in  the  writings  of  their  pbiloeo- 


phers,  we  meet  with  passages  of  high 
moral  excellence,  we  know,  that  the  moral 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  were  such  as  would  appear  to  us  at 
this  day  almost  insufierably  depraved,  ab- 
surd, and  monstrous.  Where  can  we  find 
more  elevated  strains  than  in  the  lofty  spe* 
eolations  of  the  imperial  philosopher  An- 
toninus ?  And  in  return  for  the  Institutes 
of  Akbar  I  might  name  those  of  Tamer- 
lane, justly  declared  by  one  of  our  oppo- 
nents to  be  one  of  the  most  bloody  tyrania 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  which  arn 
yet  declared  by  Mr.  Gibbon  to  form  one 
of  the  most  perfect  systems  ever  published 
on  the  basis  of  absolute  monarchy. 

The  topic  we  are  now  considering  is  of 
so  great  importance,  that  in  justice  to  my 
argument,  I  must  be  permitted  to  enlarge 
upon  it;   though,  after  all,  I  must  leave 
much  unsaid,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
too  largely ;  and  as  the  authority  of  seve- 
ral gentlemen,  long  resident  in  India,  is 
urged  upon  us  in  proof  of  the  probity  and 
superior  morality  of  the  natives  of  India,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  bring  forward  my  au- 
thorities also.     And  when  the  House  shall 
have  heard  all  I  have  to  adduce,  I  am  con- 
fident, that  not  a  doubt  will  remain  in  their 
minds,  that  my  representation  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  natives  of  India  is  borne 
out  by  an  irresistible  weight  of  unobjec* 
tionable  testimony.    And  first.  Sir,  let  me 
quote  to.  you  some  general  opinions  of  the 
moral  sute  of  the  Hindoos,  which  have 
been  given    by  authors   of   established 
credit,  as  well  as  by  others  whose  autho- 
rity is  still  higher,  persons  who  held  high 
stations  in  the  Company's  service  for  many 
years,  and  who,  from  having  (ived  so  long, 
and  having  had  so  much  intercourse  with 
them,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  their  real  character. 
Several  or  the  passages  which  I  am  about 
to  read  to  you,  are  contained  in  a  moat 
valuable  document  lately  Isid  before  the 
House,  the  work  of  a  dear  and  most  ho- 
noored  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  this 
House*,  whose   excellent  undersunding 

*  I  refer  to  a  Memoir,  by  Mr.  Grant, 
on  the  Moral  Sute  of  India,  the  causes 
which  have  produee<f,  and  suggestions  for 
improving  it.  The  Memoir  was  princi- 
pally written  as  long  ago  as  1792,  soon 
nihtf  hie  return  from  India,  and  was  laid 
before  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1797.  It 
contains  within  a  small  coaspass,  a  large 
store  of  most  falnablo  iafarmatioa  con- 
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2nd  acknowledged  worth  entitle  all  his 
opiniont  to  be  received  with  the  utmoat 
deferenvey  and  whose  long  residence  in 
India  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  its 
inhabitants  have  rendered  him  pecoliarly 
competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
the  point  which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  first  witness  I  shall  bring  forward 
is  the  traveller  Bernier,  an  author  of  such 
established  credit  that  his  work  was  al- 
lowed to  be  received  as  evidence  at  Mr. 
Hastings's  trial.  He,  who  travelled  among 
the  natives  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  places  thejcharacter  of  the  people 
in  general,  and  more  especially  that  of  the 
brahmins^  in  the  most  unfavourable  light; 
but  as  he  no  where  gives  a  summary  view 
of  it,  I  will  only  refer  generally  to  his 
high  authority;  The  same  unfavourable 
character  of  them,  and  more  especially  of 
the  brahmins,  is  also  expressed  by  Mr. 
Scrafton*,  whose  instructive  work  was  pub* 
lished  about  fifty  years  ago;  and  Mr. 
Orme,  the  excellent  historian  of  the  Car* 
natic,  leads  us  to  form  a  still  lower  esti- 
mate of  their  moral  qualities.  '<  Were 
not  the  Gentoos  infamous  for  the  want  of 
generqsity  and  gratitude  in  all  the  com- 
merces of  friendship;  were  they  not  a 
tricking,  deceitful  people  in  all  their  deal- 
ings; their  charity  could  not  be  deemed 
to  arise  from  the  influence  of  superstition/' 
— Orme's  India,  vol.  4,  4>to.  p.  434, 

**  Every  offence  is  capable  of  being  ex* 
piated  by  largesses  to  the  brahmins,  pre- 
scribed by  themselves  according  to  their 
own  measures  of  avarice  and  sensuality.'' 

Orme's  character  of  the  East-Indian 
Mftbomedans  is  still  more  unfavonrable 
than  that  of  the  brahmins.  *'  A  domineer- 
ing insolence  towards  all  who  are  in  sub- 
jectioa  to  them,  ungovernable  wilfnlneoi 
inhumanity,  cmeltv,  murders,  and  assassi- 
nation, perpetrated  with  the  same  calm- 
fieu  and  suotlety  as  the  rest  of  their  poli- 
tics, and  insensibility  to  remorse  for  these 
crimes,  which  are  scarcely  considered 
otherwise  than  as  necessary  accidents  in 
the  course  of  life ;  sensual  excesses,  which 
revolt  against  nature;  unbounded  thirst 


of  power,  and  a  fapacioasnew  of  wralA 
equal  to  the  extravagance  of  his  propen- 
sities and  vices ! "  «« This  is  the  character 
of  an  Indian  Moor,"-*— Orme,  on  the  Man- 
ners, Ice.  o£  the  Indian  Moon»  Ibsd.  p. 
.423.* 

Governor  Holwell^^ves  a  sanmiarj  ac- 
count of  the  native  Easl-Indian  cbancter 
in  such  clear  terms  that  his  own  words 
shall  be  quoted ;  and  let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  Holweirs  mind,  to  say  the  least, 
was  not  in  any  degree  biassed  by  his  at^ 
tacbment  to  the  Christian  system,  as  com* 
pared  with  that  of  the  natives  of  India:— 
«'  A  race  of  people,  who,  from  their  in- 
fancy, are  ntter  strangers  to  the  idea  of 
common  faith  and  honesty.  The  Gentoos 
in  general  are  as  dangerous  and  wicked  a 
people  as  any  race  of  people  in  the  known 
world,  if  not  eminently  more  «o,  espe- 
cially the  common  run  of  brahmins.  We 
can  truly  aver,  that  during  almost  %:f^ 
years  that  we  presided  in  the  judicial 
cutcherry  court  of  Calcutta,  never  any 
murder  or  other  atrocious  crime  came  be- 
fore us,  but  it  was  proved  in  the  end,  a 
brahmin  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.'' 

Lord  Clive'sf  testimony  is  given  in  the 
same  clear  and  compendious  langoage  :-^ 
**  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  we  knew, 
by  long  experience,  have  no  attachment 
to  any  obligation." 

An  equally  unfavourable  character  of 
them  is  given  by  governor  Verelst{,esp^ 
cially  in  respect  of  avarice,  treachery,  and 
ingratitude.  # 

Mr.  Shore  II  (now  Lord  Teignmontk) 

fiaints  their  character  in  still  darker  co* 
ours : — "  The  natives  are  timid  and  ser* 
vile :  individuals  have  little  sense  of  he* 
nour,  and  the  nation  is  wholly  void  of 
public  virtue.  They  make  not  the  least 
scruple  of  lying,  where  falsehood  is  at- 
tended with  advantage.  To  lie,  steal, 
plunder,  ravish,  or  murder,  are  not  deemed 
sufficient  crimes  to  merit  expolsion  from 
society." 


•i 


coming  the  religion  and  laws,  the 
and  moral  state  and  character,  of  the  Hin- 
doos. It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  his 
great  modesty  may  not  prevent  his  pnb- 
ushing  to  the  world  this  valuable  docu- 
ment, and  thereby  obtaining  for  it  a  more 
general  perusal. 

*  Reflections  on  the  Govemmenta  of 
Hindostan,  by  Lake  ScraftoDi  esq. 


*  Well  might  Mr.  Orme  exclaim,  after 
so  humiliating  a  picture  of  human  do* 
pravity,  **  How  grateful,  how  noble,  an 
the  reflections  inspired  by  such  a  retro* 
spect,  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  Chri^ 
tiani^,  and  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  liber* 
ty !"— Orme's  India,  vol.  4,  p.  430. 

t  See  Bolt's  Considerations,  vol.  3« 

t  See  Verelst's  View  of  the  English 
Government  in  Bengal. 

II  See  the  Parliamentary  proceedAigi 
against  Mr.  Haitiog^ 
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"  With  a  Hindoo  all  is  catered  \n  him- 
leif;  hit  own  interttl  is  his  gaid«/'  With 
other  psiticolars  of  a  similar  complexion. 

Sir  John  Macpherson^  who  was  goTor- 
Dor-geoeral  between  twenty  and  thirty 
yesn  ago,  commenting  on  the  foregoing 
deflcription»  thus  confirms  the  accuracy  of 
the  delineation:  "I  am  afraid  that  the 
pictore  which  he  fMr.  Shore)  draws,  and 
the  low  ebb  at  which  he  states  the  popalar 
virtoes  of  the  Bengalese,  are  not  fictttions 
representations.'' 

Lord  Comwallis  proved  by  his  condact 
that  he  considered  the  natives  as  unworthy 
of  all  confidence;  for»  contrary  to  the 
general  usage  of  men  occupying  such  sta- 
tions as  he  filled,  he  never  reposed  any 
trait  in  any  one  of  them,  nor  placed  a 
angle  individual,  either  Hindoo  or  Maho- 
nedaoy  about  his  person,  above  the  rank 
of  a  menial  servant. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unworthy  of  notice, 
4hlt  a  character  equally  unfavourable  of 
the  natives  of  Hindostan,  was  given  four 
hundred  years  ago  by  their  great  con- 

Joeror  Tamerlane.  '« The  native  of  Hin- 
oitan,"  he  says,  *'  has  no  pretensions  to 
hunanity  but  the  figure;  whilst  impos- 
ture, fraud,  and  deception,  are  by  him 
considered  as  meritorious  accomplish- 
ments."—The  foregoing  compilation  of 
aothorities  is  closed  by  my  hon.  friend, 
with  the  following  compendious  delinea- 
tion of  the  native  Indian  character. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  re- 
cognizmg  in  the  people  of  Hindostan  a 
nee  ef  men  lamentably  degenerate  and 
bsse ;  retaining  but  a  feeble  sense  of  moral 
obligation ;  obstinate  io  the  disregard  of 
whit  they  know  to  be  right ;  governed  by 
nnlevoleBtand  licentious  passions;  strong- 
ly exemplifying  the  effecu  produced  on 
Mciety  by  great  and  general  corruption 
of  manners ;  sank  in  misery  by  their 
vica,  in  a  country  peculiarly  calculated 
by  iu  natural  advantages  to  promote  the 
bappiness  of  its  inhabitanU." 

But  we  are  far  from  having  laboured 
throngh  the  kmg  and  melancholy  succes- 
sion of  witnesses,  who  attest  the  moral  de- 
gradation of  the  natives  of  India.  Several 
<^  the  passages  I  have  already  recited  are 
^cconnts  of  earlier  times;  and  it  misht 
perhaps  be  hoped,  that  the  moral  cha- 
ncter  of  the  natives  has  been  improved, 
m  consequence  of  their  having  lived  so 
long  ander  our  government.  Alas,'  Sir ! 
grieved  I  am  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
*^^(ng,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  fact. 
'  Bigbt,  I  fear,  go  atill  fiirtber,  and  affirm. 


that  the  moral  standard  of  the  natives  has 
been  even  deteriorated  of  late  years.  The 
first  witness  whom  I  shall  call  in  proof  of 
the  present  depraved  state  of  the  natives 
of  India,  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
this  House  for  his  talents  and  his  elo- 
quence, and  whom  there  is  reason,  I  trus\, 
to  believe,  that  we  shall  shortly  have  the 
honour  of  including  in  our  number:  I 
scarcely  need  explain,  that  I  am  speaking 
of  sir  James  Mackintosh.  He,  it  is  well 
known,  lately  presided  on  the  bench  of 
justice  in  Bombay;  and  in  a  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  at  Bombay,  delivered  in 
the  year  1803,  he  thus  expressed  himself: 
"  I  observe,  that  the  accomplished  and 
justly  celebrated  person,  sir  William  Jones, 
who  carried  with  him  to  this  country  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  natives,  which 
he  naturallv  imbibed  in  the  course  of  hil 
studies,  and  which  in  him,  though  not  per- 
fectly rational,  was  neither  unamiable  nor 
ungraceful,  I  observe,  that  even  he,  afief 
long  judicial  experience,  reluctantly  con* 
fesMd  their  general  depravity.  The  pre*' 
valence  of  peijurv  .which  he  strongly 
states,  and  which  I  have  myself  already 
observed,  is  perhaps  a  more  certain  sign 
of  the  general  dissolution  of  moral  prin* 
ciple  than  other  more  daring  and  ferocious 
crimes,  much  more  horrible  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  of  which  the  immediate  con- 
sequences are  more  destructive  to  so- 
ciety." 

Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  re- 
marks; **  An  offence,  of  the  frequency  of 
which  I  formerly  spoke  from  information, 
but  can  now  speak  from  large  and  de- 
plorable experience,  I  mean  perjury. — ** 

A  melancholy  proof  of  the  low  standard 
of  morals  in  the  East  was  afforded  on  one 
of  the  occasions  which  drew  from  sir 
James  Mackintosh  the  above  remarks.  A 
woman  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses, 
having  prevaricated  shockingly,  was  asked 
by  the  Recorder,  "  Whether  there  was 
any  harm  in  false  swearing }"  she  answered* 
'  '*  that  she  understood  the  English  had  a 

great  horror  of  it,  but  there  was  no  such 
error  in  her  countrjr*"  See  the  Bombay 
Law  Reports,  given  m  the  Asiatic  Register 
for  1804. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  decisive  proofs 
of  all  are  contained  in  the  answers  to  cer- 
tain interrogatories  concerning  the  moral 
state  of  the  natives,  which  were  sent  ri^und 
by  lord  Wellesley,  when  governor-ge- 
neral. Lord  Wellesley,  wishing  to  obtain 
the  most  authentic  and  complete  informa- 
tion, vrould  of  course  consult  such  persona 
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UB  he*  conceived  to  be  best  qualified  from 
the  situations  which  they  occapied,  to 
give  him  the  intelligence  which  he  de« 
sired.  He  therefore  applied  to  the  judges 
of  circuit,  knd  also  to  magistrates  perma* 
nently  settled  in  the  different  provinces. 
A  vain  attempt,  indeed,  has  been  made  to 
do  away  the  effect  of  this  testimony,  by 
asking  what  judgment  we  should  form  of 
the  moral  character  of  our  own  people,  if 
we  were  to  take  our  estimate  of  it  from  the 
criminals  who  fill  our  gaols.  I  must  say, 
I  wonder  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
held  this  language,  were  not  checked  by 
recollecting  that  they  were  in  reality  rt* 
fleeting  strongly  on  the  discretion'  of  lord 
Wellesley  himself,  for  having  applied  for 
information  to  a  description  of  persons 
which  be  ought  to  have  known  not  to  be 
qualified  to  supply  it*  But,  Sir,  you  will 
observe,  that  it  is  concerning  the  general 
character  of  the  natives  that  the  gentle- 
men interrogated  by  lord  Wellesley  were 
questieaed;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  can  be  any  set  of  men  better  quali- 
fied  in  all  respects  to  form  a  correct  opi- 
nion of  the  general  character  and  conduct 
of  the  natives,  than  such  of  the  Company's 
aervaots  as  are  resident  magistrates.  I  will 
not  weary  the  House  with  the  whole  of 
the  melancholy  detail ;  but  a  few  of  t^e 
smswers  I  must  lay  before  them.  The  first 
shall  be  the  statement  of  Mr.  Edward 
Colebrook,  second  judge  of  the  Patna 
court  of  circuit,  dated  Patna,  21st  April, 
1804.  "  Another  not  Jesa  heinous  offence 
attaching  to  those  affrays  is  perjury,  to 
which  recourse  is  invariably  had,  both 
for  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  such 
charges*  To  such  a  pitch  of  audacity  has 
this  crime  long  since  reached  in  this  pro- 
vinoe,  that  a  total  distrust  of  human  testi- 
mony, on  every  occasion,  is  the  conse- 
quence. No  rank,  no  caste,  is  exempt 
urom  the  contagion.  A  zemindarydewan, 
m  brahmin,  who  had  circumstantially 
iworn  to  the  nature  and  number  and  to 
the  authors  of  the  wounds  on  two  of  his 
cutcherry  anla,  alleged  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  an  attempt  to  dispossess  him  from 
the  cutcherry,  scarcely  blushed  when  the 
two  men  were  produced  alive  and  unhurt 
in  court,  and  merely  pleaded  that  had  he 
not  sworn  as  directed,  he  ahould  have  lost 
bis  employ.'' 

Let  me  now  read  an  equally  humiliating 
extract  from  the  answers  of  Mr.  J.  IX  Pa- 
terson,  judge  of  Decca,  Jellelpore,  &c.  to 
the  president,  &c.  members  of  the  police 
committee,  30tb  Aug.  1799.    «<Aaa|>ic- 
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ture  of  humaii  degradation  and  depravity 
can  only  give  pain  to  a  reflecting  mind,  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  cooustently 
with  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  re- 
quired information.  Their  minda  are  to- 
tally uncultivated;  of  the  dutiea  of  nM>- 
rality  they  have  no  idea ;  they  poaseas  in 
a  great  degree  that  low  cunning  which  so 
generally  accompanies  depravity  of  heart. 
They  are  indolent  and  grossly  sensual; 
they  are  cruel  and  cowardly,  insolent  and 
abject.  They  have  superstition  without 
a  sense  of  religion ;  and  in  short  they  have 
all  the  vices  of  savage  life,  without  any  of 
its  virtues.  If  we  look  a  step  higher,  wc 
find  the  same  total  want  of  principles  with 
more  refined  cunning,  no  attachment  bat 
what  centers  in  self,  for  the  tiea  of  rela- 
tionship seem  only  to  render  inveteracy 
more  inveterate." 

"  Even  the  honest  men,"  say  the  judges 
of  circuit,  in  a  report  made  on  terminating 
their  session ;  "  Even  the  honest  men 
as  well  as  the  rogues  are  perjured.  The 
most  simple  and  the  most  canning  alike 
make  assertions  that  are  incredible,  or 
that  are  certainly  false." 

*'  In  the  course  of  our  judicial  doties," 
says  the  report  from  Moorahed  abad,  conit 
of  appeal  and  circuit  (26th  Jan.  1802,) 
'*  we  still  meet  with  the  same  barefoced 
disregard  of  truth  which  always  charac- 
terised the  natives  of  India." 

**  No  falsehood,"  says  judge  Stmcey, "  if 
too  extravagant  or  audacious  to  be  ad- 
vanced before  the  Court  of  circuit.  Per- 
jury is  extremely  common."-»5th  Beport 
of  Committee  on  East  India  Affiurs. 

^  They  are  probably  somewhat  more 
licentious  than  formerly.  Chicanery, 
subornation,  and  fraud  and  perjury  are 
certainly  more  common."— Judge  Stra- 
cey's  Answer  to  Interrogatoriesiv  30th  Jan. 
1802. 

«« The  lower  classes  are  in  general  pro- 
fligate and  depraved.  The  moral  duties  are 
little  attended  to  by  the  higher  ones.  All 
are  litigious  in  the  extreme,  and  the  crime 
of  perjury  was  never,  we  believe,  mofe 
practised  amongat  all  ranks  than  at  pre- 
aeot."— Answers  of  Magistrates  of  the 
24  Pefgunnahs  to  Interrogatories,  &c. 

Bot  perhaps  the  House  may,  with  the 
least  trouble,  form  a  summary  opinion  of 
the  result  of  the  answers  alluded  to,  by 
hearing  an  extract  from  a  judicial  letter 
from'  the  court  of  directors  to  Bengal, 
dated  25th  of  April  I80a,  which  will  shew 
the  impression  which  the  inlbnaation  they 
bad  received  bad  made  oa  their  minds; 
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and  I  beg  Wtve  19  recommend  it  the  ra- 
ther to  the  attention  of  the  House,  because 
it  will  elkew  whai  wat  then  the  court  of 
directora'   opinion   of  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  nntivot  of  India,  howe?er  some 
ef  iheoi  eaay  now  have  been  led,  I  most 
rather    any    misled,    into    forming    dif- 
ferent aeoliments.    *'  The  nefarious  and 
dangerooa  crime  of  peiyiry  we  are  much 
concerned  to  find  continaes  to  prevail  in 
all  directions,  and  even  increases  to  such 
a  pitch  aa  to  baffle  and  perplex  the  judi- 
cial proceed  inj^  of  the  courts,  so  that  the 
judge  receives  all  oral  testimony  with  dis- 
trast,  and  is  frequently  obliged  to  investi- 
gate the   character  of  the  witness  more 
closely  than  that  of  the  criminal*"    The 
directors  very  judiciously  go  on  to  remark 
oa  the  probable  cause  of  this  low  stale  of 
moral  principle  :— <'  The  little  obligation 
attached  by  the  natives  to  an  oath  seems 
to  proceed,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
nature  of  their  superstitions  and  the  de- 
graded character  of  their  deities,  as  well 
ai  the  aleaoat  entire  want  of  moral  instruc- 
tion aeioog  theui ;    and  this  points  to  the 
necessity  of  ether  remedies,  as  well  as  to 
tiK  most  rtfl^ons  punishment  of  a  crime 
so  hariM  toaociety  as  perjury/' 

If  such  be  the  moral  state  of  the  natives 
in  general,  we  might  well  expect,  at  least 
it  would  be  expected  by  all  who  have  a 
juit  sense  of  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween vhtne  and  humanity,  and  on  the 
contsary  between  depravity  and  cruelty, 
thst  the  crimes  of  actual  Tiolators  of  the 
lews,  and  not  of  en  individual  criminal, 
but  of  tkie  class  of  robbers  in  general, 
would  be    extremely  shocking;    but   I 
<feoie  the  following  passage  from    Mr. 
Dowdessveira  Report  on  the  Police  of  Ben- 
gal, in  order  to  counteract  that  strange  and 
BKMt  unjust  persuasion,  which  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  diffused,  that  the  Hindoos 
ere  a  gentle  and  homane  people.    '*  Were 
I  toenumeraie  only  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  atcocitieo  of  the  Deooits  (a  set  of  here- 
ditary robbers),  and  of  the  conaeqoent 
<^fr«>rings  of  the  people,  and  were  I  to 
•oflea  that  recital  in  every  mode  which 
Isafaaae  would  permit,  I  should  still  de- 
tpsir  of  obtaining  credit  sokly  on  my  own 
eotboricy  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narra- 
^ve.'*«.Mr.  Dowdesweirs  Bepert  on  the 
General  Sute  ef  the  PeUce  of  Bengal, 
p.  COS, 

"  Bobbefy,  -rape,  -and  even  murder  it« 

•HSf,  ire  not  the  worst  figure  in  this  hideous 

and  disgusting  pictMO.    Voiomes  might 

he  Blled  vjifa  the  ndia)  of  tte  atrocities 
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of  the  Deceits,  every  line  of  which  would 
make  the  blood  run  cold  with  horror." 
Ibid. 

I  could  corroborate  my  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
Hindoos,  by  still  farther  extracts,  selected 
from  that  massy  volume  on  the  table.''*' 
But  I  will  adduce  but  one  more,  taken  from 
a  document  I  have  already  referred  to, 
the  letter  to  the  venerable  aean  of  VVest- 
mintter.  Dr.  Vincent.    Speaking  generally 
of  (he  morals  of  the  natives,  his  correspon- 
dent says  ;  "  The  state  of  morality  among 
the  natives  is  very  low  indeed.     I  have 
had  transactions  with  many  of  those  who 
have  the  character  of  most  respectable 
men,  rich,  and  of  good  credit.    I  declare 
to  you,  I  never  met  with  one  who  had  any 
idea  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  or  who 
woqld  not  break  it  without  scruple,  pro- 
vided the  crime  could  be  effectea  without 
discovery  and  punishment,  and  produce  to 
him  a  pecuniary  profit.     There  may  be 
natives  of  a  different  character  ;  all  1  can 
say  is,  that  I  never  met  with  one.     I  am 
speaking  of  those  who  are  not  Christians. 
Now  1  am  clear,  that  no  hiaa,  in  the  course 
of  bis  dealings  in  England  with  various 
characters   fgr  some  years,  could  truly 
make  a  similar  assertion.'' 

Before  we  dismiss  the  long  and  melan- 
choly train  of  witnesses  whose  estimate  of 
the  moral  character  of  the  natives  of  India 
I  have  been  laying  before  yoo,  let  me  beg 
that  you  will  attend  carefully  to  two  con* 
siderations,  which  are  applicable  to  almost 
all  the  opinions  which  I  have  adduced. 
These  are,  first,  that  the  statements  you 
have  heard,  are  all  of  them  the  opinions  of 
intelligent  and  respectable  men,  formed  and 
given,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
question,  which  happened  for  the  time  to 
interest  and  divide  the  public  mind  ;  and 
still  more,  that  they  are  the  opinions  of 
men  who  were  upon  the  spot  when  those 
opinions  were  formed,  and  whose  attention 
had  been  specially  called  to  the  subject  of 
them,  while  the   natives  were   actually 
under  their  view.    These  considerations^ 
Sir,  deserve  the  more  attention,  because, 
when  we  find  conflicting  testimony  among 
men,  all  of  whom  we  respect,  we  naturally 
look  for  circumstances  which  may  explain 
the    discrepancies    which    we    witness. 
Without  premming  to  take  upon  me  po 
estimate  now  much  weight  is  to  be  as- 
signed to  this  consideration,  lam  persuaded 


*   Fifth  Report  fram  the  East  India 
Committee. 
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that  our  opponents  tbemseWes  will  frankly 
ackrtowledgey  that  in  the  two  important 
particnlart  which  I  have  just  now  noticed, 
they  are  oppositely  circamstanced  to  the 
individuals  whose  testimony  I  have  been 
laying  before  you.  First,  the  faTourable 
opinions  of  the  people  of  India'  which 
they  deliver,  are  such  as  occur  to  them  in 
this  country  ;  which  must  render  them 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  influence  of  that 
common  cause  of  erroneous  judgment  of 
nations,  the' drawing  of'general  inferences 
from  individual  instances  ;  and  secondly, 
they  will  not  deny,  that  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  our  common  nature,  they  cannot 
but  be  liable  to  have,  their  opinions  in 
some  degree,  though  imperceptibly,  biass- 
ed  by  the  particular  occasion  on  which 
they  are  led  to  form  them. 

And  now,  Sir,  after  the  decisive  weight 
of  testimony  which  I  have  laid  before  you, 
in  proof  of  the  general  depravity  of  the 
people  of  Hindostan,  what  must  we  think 
of  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  pur  opponents,  that  their 
morals  are  in  general  equal,  nay,  even  su- 
perior, to  those  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  been  long  accustomed. 
Sir,  to  read  diUferent  characters  of  the 
akme  people  from  different  travellers,  of 
the  intentions  of  all  of  whom,  to  speak 
the  truth,  we  have  entertained  not  the 
slightest  suspicion;  but  a  difllerence  like 
this,  I  never  before  witnessed.  In  fact, 
however.  Sir,  we  are  relieved  from  our  dif- 
ficulty, by  the  very  extent  to  which  the 
assertion  of  our  opponents  is  pushed. 
Had  it  been  merely  attempted  to  soften 
the  colours  in  which  we  had  painted  the 
native  character,  you  might  have  been 
more  at  a  loss  which  was  the  correct  re- 
presentation. But  when,  instead  of  the 
dark  hoes  which  we  have  assigned  to  it, 
our  opponents  give  it  almost  the  fairest 
and  loveliest  tints  of  moral  colouring,  we 
are  led  infallibly  to  conclude  that  our  op- 
ponents are  either  ill-informed,  or  that 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  prejudice; 
and  happily,  we  are  furnished,  in  the 
course  or  our  discussion,  with  such  fla- 
grant instances  of  prejudice  on  this  parti- 
cular topic  of  religion,  as  to  furnish  a 
pretty  clear  explanation  of  those  opinions 
of  our  opponei\,ts  which  would  otherwise 
appear  the  roost  inexplicable  as  well  as 
extra  va«^nt 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  shew, 
Sir,  in  one  notable  instance,  that  on  this 
subject  alone  of  feligion  and  morals,  as 
connected  with  the  East  Indies,  men  the 
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most  able  and  the  best  infiMtiied  on  all 
other  topics  are  strangely  and  lamentably 
ignorant*  There  it  a  sort  of  inaptitude,  if 
I  may  so  term  it,  in  what  rtf^rds  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  which  we  discpver  in  the 
generality  of  the  Anglo  Indians,  which 
causes  their  judgments,  however  vatoable 
on  other  occasions,  to  fiul  then  egregi- 
ously  in  this.  We  have  a  cortoos  illos- 
tration  of  this  remark  in  the  Fifth  Report, 
which  I  quote  the  rather,  because  I  oo- 
derstand  the  character  of  the  writer  to  be 
excellent,  and  his  authority  beyond  ex- 
ception in  all  other  matters.  I  speak  of 
Mr.  Dowdeswell.  After  that  shocking  ac* 
count  of  the  state  of  the  police  wbich  1 
lately  read  to  the  House,  suitably  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  wbich 
he  had  been  speaking,  and  very  justly  re- 
marking also,  that  these  dreadful  prac- 
tices must  be  severely  punished,  "  bot 
that  a  great  deal  more  must  be  done  in 
order  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  those 
crimes,  the  real  sources  of  the  evil  lying 
in  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  people,  he 
adds,  (and  let  me  beg,  that  gentlemen  will 
observe  that  Mr.  Dowdeswell  very  justly 
^scribes  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes 
to  general  and  moral  causes,  not  merely 
to  individual  and  accidental  depravity ;) 
"  if"  says  he,  "  we  would  apply  a  lasting 
remedy  to  the  evil,  we  must  adopt  means 
of  instruction  for  the  different  claasesef 
the  community ;  by  which  they  may  be 
restrained,  not  only  from  the  commiasioQ 
of  public  crimes,  but  also  from  acts  of 
immorality,  by  a  dread  of  the  poniahmenls 
denounced  both  in  this  world  and  in  a  fii- 
ture  state  by  their  respective  religiooaopi- 
nions.  The  task  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
so  difficult  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be*  Some  remains  of  the  old  system 
of  Hindoo  discipline  still  exist.  The  in- 
stitutions of  Mahomedanism  of  that  de- 
scription, are  still  better  known.  Both 
might  be  revived,  and  gradually  moulded 
into  a  regular  system  of  instruction  for 
both  those  great  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity."* 

We  are  led  irresistibly,  by  this  passage, 
to  a  conclusion,  wbich,  I  confess^  baa  been 
raggcsted  to  me  by  various  other  circom- 
stances,  that  in  the  minds  of  too  many  of 
our  opponents,  Christianity  and  India  are 
inconsistent,  totally  incompatible,  ideas. 
We  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  the  ex- 

*  Fifth  Report  on  East»India  A&ifs, 
p.  617.  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  Report  on  the 
Police  of  Bengal,  Sept.  28,  1 809. 
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fonner  oraament  of  this    aenie  of  the  maligoity  of  their  disease* 


S«saioD  of  I 
oose*  (a  nrnme  of  high  authority  in  this 
country),  that  *<  the  Europeans  were  com- 
Donly  oabaptiaed  in  their  passage  to 
bdia.''  I  will  not  presume  to  adopt  so 
itrong  a  poeition ;  but  Mr.  Burke  himself 
could  not  have  desired  a  stronger  coufir- 
nation  of  his  assertion,  than  some  with 
ivhich  we  have  been  supplied  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions*  more  especially, with 
ibis,  wherein  we  find  that  a  i^entleman  of 
iotelligenca  and  respectability*  long  re- 
stdent  in  India*  bewailing  such  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  moral  principle  as  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  frame  of  society  to  hold 
together,  and  looking  round  solicitously 
ibr  some  remedy  for  the  evil*  ne?er  so 
much  as  thinks  of  resorting  to  Christianity* 
bat  proposes  to  resort  to  the  re? ifal  of 
Hinduism  and  Mahomedanism*  as  the  only 
expedient  to  which  it  is  possible  to  ha?e 
recount. 

Agreeing  with  him  in  my  sense  of  the 
viralence  of  the  disease*  I  differ  entirely 
with  respect  to  the  remedy ;  for*  bleued 
be  God*  we  have  a  remedy  fully  adequate* 
sod  specially  appropriate  to  the  purpose. 
Tbit  remedy.  Sir*  is  Christianity,  which 
1  im\y  call  the  appropriate  remedy  ;  for 
Christianity  tlien  assumes  her  true  cba- 
nccer*  no  less  than  she  performs  her  na- 
torsi  and  proper  office*  when  she  takes 
Qoder  her  protection  those  poor  degraded 
beings*  on  whom  philosophy  looks  down 
with  diidain*  or  perhaps  with  conteroptu- 
out  condescenaion.    On  the  tery  first  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity*  it  was  declared 
by  iu  great  Author*  as  "  glad  tidings  to 
the  poor ;"  and*  ever  faithful  to  her  cha- 
ncur*  Christianity  still  deligbU  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  to  succour  the  needy* 
to  comfort  the  sorrowful*  to  visit  the  for- 
•skea/    I  confeu  to  you*  Sir*  that  but  for 
my  being  conscious  that  we  possessed  the 
nuns  of  palliating*  at  least*  the  moral 
diseases  which  I  have  been  describing*  if 
not  of  effecting  a  perfect  cure  of  tbem*  1 
•boQld  not  have  had  the  heart  to  perse- 
vere in  dragging  you  through  the  long 
utd   painful    succession    of   humiliating 
^tatenents  to  which  you  have  been  lately 
lislCQing.    For*  believe  me*  Sir*  though  I 
^fvsttbat  to  many  in  this  House*  I  scarcely 
^d  to  vindicate  myself  against  such  a 
^wge*  that  it  is  not  to  insult  over  the  me- 
Mncboly  degradation  of  these  unhappy 
V^9k»  or  to  mdulge  in  the  proud  triumph 
w  our  own  superiority*  that  I  have  dwelt 
^u»gODthU  painful  subject:  but  it  is 
"^Me  I  wish  to  impress  yoo  with  a  jaat 


that  you  may  concur  with  me  in  the  ap 
plication  of  a  remedy  :  for*  I  again  and 
again  declare  to 'you*  a  remedy  there 
doubtless  is.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
have  only  to  sit  down  in  hopeless  dejection* 
under  the  conviction*  that  though  these 
evils  exist  they  are  not  to  be  ren>oved. 
Sir*  such  a  supposition  would  be  absolute 
blasphemy  ;  to  believe  that  the  Almighty 
Being*  to  whom  both  we  and  our  East 
Indian  fellow-subjects  owe  our  existence, 
has  doomed  them  to  continue  for  ever* 
incurably*  in  that  wretched  state  of  moral 
depravity  and  degradation*  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  remained !  No*  Sii-*  Provi- 
dence has  provided  sufficient  means  for 
rescuing  them  from  the  depths  in  which 
tbey  are  now  sunk*  and  I  now  call  on  you 
to  open  the  way  for  their  application ;  for 
to  us*  Sir,  I  confidently  hope*  is  committed 
the  honourable  office  of  removing  the 
barrier  which  now  excludes  the  access 
of  Christian  light*  with  its  long  train 
of  attendant  blessinffs*  into  that  be- 
nighted land*  and  thus*  of  ultimately 
cheering  their  desolate  hearts  with  the 
beams  of  heavenly  truth*  and  love,  and 
consolation.  And  therefore*  Sir*  I  indig- 
nantly repel  the  charge  which  has  been 
unjustly  brought  against  me*  that  I  am 
bringing  an  indictment  against  the  whole 
native  population  of  India;  and  <<  what 
have  they  done  to  provoke  my  enmity  ?" 
Sir*  1  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the 
important  lesson,  that  flatterers  are  not 
friends:  nay*  Sir*  they  are  the  deadliest 
enemies.  Let  not  our  opponents*  there- 
fore, lay  to  their  souls  this  flattering  unc- 
tion* that  they  are  acting  a  friendly  part 
towards  the  Hindoos.  No*  Sir :  tbey«  not 
I*  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  natives  of 
India*  who*  with  the  language  of  hollow 
adulation  and  '  mouth  honour'  on  their 
tongues*  are  in  reality  recommending  the 
course  which  is  to  keep  those  miserable 
beings  bowed  down  under  the  heavy  yoke 
which  now  oppresses  them.  The  most 
able  of  our  opponents  has  told  us*  that 
some  classes  of  the  natives  are  as  much 
below  others  as  the  inferior  animals  are 
below  the  human  species.  Yes*  Sir*  I  well 
know  it;  and  it  is  because*!  wish  to  do 
away  this  unjust  inequality*  to  raire  these 
poor  brutes  out  of  their  present  degraded 
state  to  the  just  level  of  their  nature*  that 
I  am  now  bringing  before  you  their  real , 
character*  and  explaining  to  you  their  true 
condition.  And  am  not  I*  therefore*  act- 
ing the  part  of  the  real  friend  ?   For  true 
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well-iaformed  on  East  Indian  topicsy  that 
whatever  may  have  been  formerly  the 
case,  the  practice  now  exists  in  a  very  in* 
considerable  degree.  The  House  must 
have  anticipated  my  mention  of  the  burn- 
ing of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
deceased  husbands.  A  writer  of  great 
authority.  Mr.  Dow.  many  years  ago. 
stated  the  custom  to  have  become  almost 
extinct.  But  sorry  I  am  to  say.  that  this 
is  so  far  from  being  the  truth,  that  the 
practice,  which  Bernier  states  to  ha?e  been 
greatly  discouraged,  though  not  absolutely 
prohibited,  by  the  Mahometan  govern- 
ment, and  which,  in  consequence,  had 
considerably  declined,  has  increased  since 
the  country  came  under  our  dominion. 
Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  missiona- 
ries, a  few  years  ago,  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  widows  which  were  annually  burnt 
in  a  district  thirty  miles  round  Calcutta, 
and  the  House  will  be  astonished  to  hear, 
that  in  this  comparatively  small  area, 
130  widows  were  burnt  in  six  months. 
In  the  year  1803.  withitt  the  same  space, 
the  number  amounted  to  275,  one  of  whom 
was  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age.  I  ought 
to  state,  that  the  utmost  pains  were  taken 
to  have  the  account  correct ;  certain  per- 
sons were  employed  purposely  to  watch 
and  report  the  number  of  these  horrible 
exhibitions;  and  the  place,  person,  and 
other  particulars  were  regularly  certified. 
After  hearing  this,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised on  being  told,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  these  annual  sacrifices  of  women, 
who  are  often  thus  cruelly  torn  from  their 
children  at  the  very  time  when,  from  the 
loss  of  their  father,  they  roust  be  in  the 
greatest  need  of  the  fostering  care  of  the 
aurviving  parent,  is  estimated.  I  think,  in 
the  Bengal  provinces,  to  he  10,000;  the 
same  number  at  which  it  was  calculated, 
teany  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  whose 
uncommon  proficiency  in  the  native  lan- 
guages gave  him  peculiar  advantages  in 
his  inquiries  on  this  subject,  the  highly 
respected  brother  of  the  late  sir  Robert 
Chambers. 

Nor  must  w&  dare  to  flatter  ourselves, 
though  it  would  in  troth  be  a  wretched 
consolation,  that,  as  has  been  sometimes 
stated,  these  sacrifices  are  spontaneous. 
Not  to  mention  what  Bemier  himself  re- 
lates from  his  own  personal  view,  that  the 
women  are  alwajrs  carefully  fastened 
down,  sometimes  with  strong  green  bam* 
boos,  at  others  with  thick  strong  ropes 
thoroughly  soaked  in  water;  which  is 
donei  as  Mr.  Marshmaa  was  frankly  toid. 
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lest  on  feeling  the  fire  theyahooid  rva 
away  and  roiUce  their  escape ;  Bemier 
goes  oui  *'  When  the  wretched  vicums 
drew  back,  I  have  seen  thoee  demons  the 
brahmins  throstins  them  into  the  fire  with 
their  long  poles.''  Sometimea»  Indeed, 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  widow,  ex- 
erting their  utmost  influence  with  her, 
succeed  in  persuading  her  to  live ;  but 
too  commonly,  the  poor  wretches  arc 
forced  into  these  acts  of  self-immolation 
by  the  joint  influence  of  their  hopes  and 
fears.  Their  fears,  however,  are  by  fiv 
the  more  predominant  of  the  two :  and 
while  the  brahmins  delude  them  with  the 
hopes,  of  glory  and  immortality  if  they 
consign  themselves  to  the  flames,  their 
only  alternative  is  a  life  of  hard  fare,  and 
servile  offices ;  in  short,  a  life  of  drudgery* 
degradation,  and  infamy. 

Such.  Sir.  is  the  number  of  these  haman 
sacrifices,  and  such  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  made.  As  to  their  nature 
—I  should  shock  »he  feelings  of  the  hardest 
heart,  if  I  were  to  read  to  you  the  authen- 
ticated statements  of  the  horrid  scenes  of 
this  kind  which  are  continually  taking 
place ;  to  which  the  people  are  so  accus- 
tomed, that  as  I  lately  learned  from  a  pri- 
vate friend  of  my  own.  who  witnessed  one 
of  these  dreadful  transactions,  a  great  con- 
course of  spectators  even  in  populous  db- 
tricts  is  not  collected  ;  and  what  is  worse 
than  all.  the  horrible  scene  is  beheld  with 
as  much  unconcern,  and  even  levity,  as 
we  see  among  the  lower  orders  in  this 
country,  when  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  inrerior  animals  is  the  subject  of  their 
savage  mirth.  But  I  will  spare  yoo  the 
disgusting  recital  ;*    and  yet  I  well  re- 

^  It  would  scarcely  be  justifiable  to 
forbear  inserting,  what  perhaps  1  was  cul- 
pable in  not  reading  to  the  House,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  one  of  these  horrible 
scenes,  at  which  the  missionary.  Mr.  Marsh- 
man,  was  present  a  few  years  ago.  I  will 
extract  his  own  words,  only  adding,  that 
he  is  a  man  of  the  most  established  in* 
tegrity.  in  the  veracity  of  whose  account 
entire  reliance  may  be  justly  placed. 

''  A  person  informing  us  that  a  woman 
was  about  to  be  burnt  with  the  corpse  of 
her  husband,  near  our  house.  I,  with  se- 
veral of  our  brethren,  hastened  to  the 
place:  bat  before  we  coold  arrive,  the 
pile  was  in  flames.  It  was  a  horrible 
sight  The  most  shocking  indiSerence 
and  levity  appeared  among  those  who 
were  present.     I  sever  saw  any  thing 
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tem  into  ihtt  cooDtry.    And  are  not  the 
natives  of  India,  oar  fellow-tabjecU,  fairly 
inttiled  to  all  ibe  benefita  which  we  can 
nStif  impart  to  them  ?     And  if  there  be 
any  which  we  cannot  at  yet  Tentnre  to 
commanicate,  thoold  we  not  at  least  be 
longing  with  eager  and  almost  impatient 
expectation  for  the  time  when  we  can  ren- 
der them  partakers  of  the  best  blessings 
which  we  ourselves  enjoy?      And  here, 
Sir,  in  justice  to  my  cause,  I  cannot  but 
animadrert  upon  the  spirit  and  tone  with 
which  our  opponents  hare  descanted  on 
the  impossibility  of  making  the  nativeb 
acqosinted  with  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
sod  of  thereby  effecting  the  moral  improve* 
ment  which  Christianity  would  produce. 
I  should  have  expected.  Sir,  if  they  were 
unwillingly  compelled  to  so  unwelcome  a 
conclusion,  as  that  all  hopea  of  thus  im- 
proving the   nattvea   of  India  most   be 
abaodooed  aa  utterly  impracticable,  that 
they  would  Imrn  the  opinion  tardily  and 
relactantly,  and  express  it  with  the  most 
manifest    concern.     I  need  not  remind 
the  House  with  what  an  air  of  cheerlbl- 
acss,  not  to  any  of  levity,  the  declaration 
has  been  made.    Bet  it  is  ftir  to  say,  that 
one  of  the  hon.  members  supplied  the  ex- 
planation, by  plainly  intimating;  that  in 
his  opinion,  all  religions  were  alike  accep- 
table to  the  coaMnon  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse ;-4he  same  troth,  a  little  differently 
expressed,as  was  taught  by  one  of  the  brah- 
mins, who  stated  to  one  of  our  missiona- 
ries, that  heaven  wasa  large  palaoe,to  which 
there  was  a  number  of  different  roads,  and 
that  each  nation  or  individual  might  choose 
his  own  at  pleasure.    But,  as  1  have  al- 
ready stated,  our  opponents  should  remem- 
ber, that  Christianity,  independemly  of  its 
e^tt  on  a  future  state  of  existence,  has 
been  acknowledged  even  by  avowed  scep- 
tics, to  be,  beyond  all  other  institutions 
that  ever  exiated,  fovourable  to  the  tem- 
poral interests  and  happiness  of  man  :  and 
never  was  there  a  country  where  there  is 
(greater  need  than  in  India  for  the  difiu- 
uon  of  its  genial  influence. 

In  reaaooine  concerning  the  happiness, 
no  less  than  the  virtue,  of  any  people,  all 
who  consider  how  many  of  the  charities  of 

f^'  '**'*  **'^^*  *  portion  of  the  greatest 
•w  best  of  our  earthly  oomfbfts,  arise  out 
of  oor  domeeiic  relations,  will  think  it  dif- 
bCQlt  le  overrate  the  sum  of  the  evils  pro«> 
^<d.  and  the  happiness  impaired  and 
wst,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  the 
^•^■leooa  of  polygamy.  Here  again,  to 
P^'e  *•  efieou  of  polygamy,  I  wonM 


refer  to  one  who  had  no  peculiar  seal  for 
Christianity ;  though  his  understanding 
was  too  enlightened,  and  his  mind  too  well 
informed,  for  him  not  to  recogoiae  its  ao«« 
perior  excellencies ;  I  mean,  to  the.presi«« 
dent  Montesquieu.  Would  we  see  a  live* 
ly  picture  of  the  jealousies,  the  heart- 
burnings, the  arti6ce,  the  falsbood,  the 
cruelty,  the  rage,  and  the  despair  of  whicb 
polygamy  is  the  fertile  source,  let  us  look 
to  that  great  writer's  Persian  Letters, 
And  here  also.  Sir,  we  may  find  a  decisive 
settlement  of  the  question,  conctroing 
which  there  has  been  some  difference  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  rank  in  the  scale  of  be* 
ing  which  is  assigned  to  the  female  sex 
among  the  natives  of  India«  An  hon* 
friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Smith)  has  quoted 
seme  passages  from  their  great  lawgiver^ 
which  speak  of  women  in  general  in  the 
most  disparaging  and  even  contemptuoua 
temss.  We  see  the  same  estimate  in  many 
of  the  Hindoo  customs  and  institutions; 
but  this  system  of  polygamy  alone  might 
have  sufficed  to  prove,  that  the  female  its 
could  not  possess  in  India  that  equality, 
in  point  of  nature  and  rank,  with  ours,  to 
which  it  is  considered  to  be  entitled  i^ 
every  Christian  country,  and  on  which,  in 
fact,  so  much  of  the  real  dignity  and  hap* 
piness  as  well  as  so  many  of  the  benefits  of 
the  married  sUte  essentially  depend. 

Again  in  India,  we  find  prevalent  that 
evil,  I  mean  infanticide,  against  which  we 
might  have  hoped  that  nature  herself 
would  have  supplied  adequate  restraints, 
if  we  had  not  been  taught  by  experience, 
that  for  our  deliverance  even  from  this 
detesteble  crime,  we  are  indebted  to 
Christianity.  For  it  is  not  to  philosophy, 
it  is  not  tocivilixation  ;  it  is  not  to  progresa 
in  refinement,  or  in  the  arts  and  comforts 
of  social  life ;  it  is  not  even  to  liberty  her* 
self,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  this 
emancipation.  The  friends  of  Christianity 
may  justly  glory  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  ode  of  its  greatest  enemies,  that  infan- 
ticide was  the  incorrigible  vice  of  all  an- 
tiquity ;  and  it  is  very  striking,  that  both 
in  India  and  in  China,  where  the  light  of 
Revelation  has  never  penetrated,  this  d^ 
testable  crime  still  asserts  its  superiority 
over  nature  itself,  no  less  than  over  virtue. 
To  this,  in  India,  is  added,  the  destruction 
of  the  sick  and  the  aged,  often  by  th^ir 
oenreat  relatives. 

There  is  another  practice  on  the  preva^ 
lence  of  which  it  is  the  rather  necessary 
for  me  to  insist,  because  it  has  been  coiw 
ceifed  by  many   gentlemen,  otherwise 
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ucceecM,  mUead  of  utterly  failiiiff»  as  k 
certainly  did,  what  would  it  aTail  when 
the  obscene  and  bloody  nature  of  the 
Hindoo  sopentitions  is  established  by  a 
cloud  of  witnesses ;  and  I  will  add,  when 
from  our  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  books,  and  institutions  of  the 
natiras,  the  light  of  day  is  at  length  be- 
ginning to  shine  into  these  dens  of  dark- 
aess,  and  to  expose  their  foul  contents  to 
our  disgust  and  abhorrence.  We  might 
easily  anticipate,  that  the  people's  being 
nccnstomed  to  witness  the  most  disgust* 
ingly  indecent  exhibitions,*  in  broad  day, 
must  have  the  effect  of  destroying  all  that 
tiatoral  modesty  which  the  Almighty  has 
implanted  in  us  for  the  most  beneficial 
purposes*  And  such  is  in  truth  the  fact : 
•nd  a  gentleman,  whose  name,  if  it  were 
mentioned,  would  at  once  establish  the 
undeniable  truth  of  any  statement  which 
is  made  on  his  aathority,  has  assured  me, 
that  whole  families  of  both  sexes  and  dif- 
ferent ages,  will  witness  together  a  sort  of 
theatrical  or  pantomimical  entertainment 
^f  the  most  shockingly  indecent  kind. 
Lord  CornwfLllis,  much  to  his  honour, 
•shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  declined 
•mn  invitation  to  an  amusement  of  this  inde- 
cent kind,  to  which  he  had  been  asked  by 
the  native  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  set- 
tlement. Indeed,  to  all  who  have  made  it 
their  business  to  study  the  nature  of  idola- 
trous worship  in  general,  I  scarcely  need 
remark,  that  in  its  superstitious  rites,  there 
•hM  commonly  been  found  to  be  a  natural 
alliance  between  obseeoity  and  cruelty ; 
.and  of  the  Hindoo  superstitions  it  may  be 
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*  I  will  give  one  instance  only,  as  a 

specimen.    It  is  related  by  an  unezcep- 

tionabfe  witness.    "  I  suppose,  2/)00  men, 

'women,  and  children,  might  be  assembled. 

I  observed,  that  one  of  the  men  standing 

before  the  idol  in  the  boat,  dancing  and 

making  indecent  gestures,  was  stark  naked. 

As  the  boat  passed  along,  he  was  gased  at 

by  the  mob ;  nor  coold   I  perceive  that 

this  abominable  action  produced  any  other 

sensation  than -those  of  laughter.     Before 

olber  images,  young    men,   dressed    in 

women's  clothes,  ^ere  dancing  with  other 

'men,  making  indecent  gestures.     I  cannot 

belp  thinking,  but  that  the  vulgarest  mob 

'in  England  would  have  arisen  on  these 

'fmpndcnt  beasts,  and  have  almost  torn 

^them  in  pieces.     I  have  seen  the  aame 

'abominations  exhibited  before  our   own 

door.''    Ward's  Account  of  Religion,  Ibc. 

•of  Hindoos.  416.  Mot»  p.  S06. 


4ruly  affirmed,  that  they  are  scarcely  led 
bloody  than  lascivious  ;  and  as  the  inosia 
modesty  of  onr  nature  is  effaced  by  tat 
one,  so  all  the  natural  feelings  of  bomaoiiy 
are  extinguished  by  the  other.  Hence  il 
is,  that,  as  in  other  instances,  as  well  as  ia 
that  of  the  burning  of  widows,  we  c»fiea 
read  and  hear  of  spectacles  and  incidcoli^ 
which  would  deeply  interest  the  feeliogsi 
of  moat  Europeans,  being  witnessed  by 
the  natiTes  with  otter  insensibility.  Wem 
all  considerations  of  humanity  to  be  left 
out  of  the  question,  the  consequences  of 
some  of  the  prevalent  enormities  would  i 
deserve  our  attention,  even  in  a  political  I 
view,  on  account  of  the  numbers  which 
fall  victims  to  these  pernicious  aupersti- 
tions.  A  gentleman  of  the  higheat  inte« 
grity,  and  better  qualified  than  almost  any 
one  eke  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  this 
instance;  I  mean  Dr.  Carey,  the  missioo- 
ary,  has  calculated,  that,  taking  in  all  the 
various  modes  and  forms  of  destrnction 
connected  with  the  worship  at  the  temple 
of  Jaf^rnant  in  Orissa,  the  lives  of 
100,000  human  beings  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  the  service  of  that  single  idol. 
It  has  often  been  truly  remarked,  partW 
cularly  I  think  by  the  historian  of  Ame- 
rica, that  the  moral  character  of  a  people 
may  commonly  be  known  from  the  native 
and  attributes  of  the  objects  of  its  worship. 
On  this  principUi  we  might  have  antici- 

Eated  the  moral  condition  of  the  Hindoos, 
y  ascertaining  the  character  of  their 
deities.  If  it  was  truly  affirmed  of  the 
old  pagan  mythology,  that  scarcely  a 
crime  could  be  committed,  the  perpetrator 
of  which  might  not  plead  in  his  justifica- 
tion, the  precedent  of  one  of  the  national 
|;Sods ;  fiitr  more  truly  nsay  it  be  said,  that 
m  the  adventures  of  the  oountloss  rabble 
of  Hindoo  deities,  you  may  find  every 
possible  variety  of  every  practicable  crime. 
Here  also,  more  truly  than  of  old,  every 
vice  has  its  patron  as  well  as  its  example. 
Their  divinities  are  absolute  monsters  of 
kst,  injustice,  wickedness  and  cruelty. 
In  short,  their  religions  system  is  one 
grand  aboonnatioii.  Not  but  that  I  know 
you  may  sometimes  find,  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  ackoowledgnaenis 
of  the  unity  of  the  gioat  Creator  of  all 
tilings ;  but  just  as,  from  a  passage  of  the 
same  sort  m  Cicero,  it  woold  be  contrary 
alike  to  reason  mid  experience  toargoc, 
thatthe  common  pagan  mythology  was  act 
tbe  religion  of  the  JHilk  of  mankind  in  the 
ancient  ssorM ;  so  it  is  iermoro  absanft 
and    gmmdleas,  la  comlaad  that 
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or  fewer  of  lh«  99,000»000  of  Hindoo 
gOfdtt  frith  tb«ir  lovervl  mUribotet  and  ad- 
▼0i]torra»  do  not  constitute  the  theoloey  of 
the  bttik  of  the  netiret  of  India*    Both 
ifaeir  eiril  and  religioos  systems  are  radi- 
cally and  eaaenttaliy  the  opposites  of  our 
own.     Our  religion  is  soblinie,  pure  and 
beneficentk      Theirs  is  mean,  licentions, 
sad  cruel.     Of  oar  civil  principles  and 
condttion«  the  common  right  of  all  ranks 
lod  classes  to  begoTcrned,  protectedf  and 
pomshed  by  equAl  laws,  is  the  fundamental 
)>rinciple*     Equality,  in  shortj  is  the  rital 
csience  and  the  very  glory  of  oor  English 
laws.     Of  theirs,   the  essential  and  ani- 
venal  pervading  character  is  ineouality  ; 
despotism  in  the  higher  classes,  acgrada* 
tien  and  oppression  in  the  lower.    And 
inch  i»  the  systematic  oppression  of  this 
despotism,  Bocb  its  universal  predominancy, 
that,  not  satisfied  with  condemning  tne 
wretched  Soodras  for  life  to  their  miserable 
debasement,  (nay,  death  itself  does,  not 
BMod  tfaeir  condition))  and  endeavouring 
to  make  that  degradation  sore,  by  con« 
demniog  them  to  ignorance  as  well  as 
faamlliatiod,  the  same  ineooalities  pursue 
and  harass  their  victims,  in  the  various 
walks  and  occupations  of  life.    If  they 
engage  in  commerce,  they  are  to  pay  5/. 
pet  cent,  interest  for  money,  while  a  bra- 
nin  pays  \L,  and  the  other  two  castes  2/. 
and  9/.  per  cent.    Their  punishments  are 
far  more  severe  than  those  of  the  higher 
clasMS,  for   all  crimes;    altbough|  with 
tny  bot  a  Hindoo  legislator,  their  inferior 
measure  of  knowledge  might  be  held  to 
exteottate  their  guilt.    And  are  these  sys- 
tems which  ean  meet  not  merely  with  sup- 
porters, but  even  with  panegyrists,  in  a 
British  House  of  Commons  ?    But,  Sir,  I 
▼erily  believe,  nay,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
that  oor  opponents  woold  think  and  speak 
leu  favourably  of  the  religious  and  moral 
•yttem  of  the  Hindoos  if  they  knew  it 
batter;    and  when    their    eyes  shall  at 
^gth  be  irresistibly  and  fully,  though 
*»dity  and  reloc^tantly,  opened  to  its  real 
tharacier,  by  that  ^rowing  developement 
^  its  enormities  which  is  daily  effecting 
ffott  the  increased  and  increasing  light 
csst  on  the  subject  by  new  publications, 
^y  will,  t  doubt  not^  bt  shocked  to  re- 
flect of  whftt  a  system  they  have  been  mi- 
tt^ftly  led  to  applaud  the  merits,  and  even 
^^nd  fthr  the  contitioance.    I  beg  the 
HmtseiMr^  to  obserte,  that  in  all  the  state- 
At«nb  I  have  made  either  of  the  moral  cbik- 
^^  of  the  natives  of  Iildta,  dr  of  thfc  na- 
^5  of  their  iiiptnmtntk  prittciples  itod 
(VOLXXVL)  ^ 


observances,  I  have  not  grounded  any  of 
my  assertions  on  the  authority  of  Br* 
Buchanan;  and  that,  because  I  knew  that 
endeavours  had  been  diligently,  I  hope 
not  successfully,  used,  to  call  in  question!^ 
the  accuracy  of  his  representations ;  and 
thereforoi  if  I  conld  establish  tny  posittone 
by  other  witnesses*  against  whom  no  such 
prejudices  prevailed  as  bad  been  excited 
in  Dr.  Buchanan's  instance,  prudenoo 
suggested  to  me  the  expediency  of  pre* 
ferring  them.  But,  Sir,  1  should  be  shame« 
fully  wanting  to  the  cause  of  justice  and 
of  trath,  as  well  as  of  frrendihipi  iff  were 
not  to  protest  against  the  prejudices  to 
which  1  have  alluded,  as  utterly  ground^ 
less.  I  beg  the  HoosO  to  mark  my  asser^ 
tion,  that  although  Dr.  Buchanan's  statea^ 
ments  have  been  scrutinised  with  jealone 
eyes,  I  am  yet  to  learn  one  single  instance 
in  which  any  of  his  statements  have  beea 
proved  erroneous.  But  his  character  shall 
be  laid  before  the  House  by  a  less  eeea^ 
tionable  authority  than  my  own.  Lord 
Welleslev  has  publicly  recorded  his  estU 
mate  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  merits,  not  merely 
by  selecting  him  for  the  important  ofBcO 
of  vice-provost  of  the  College  of  Caleuttai 
but  by  the  terms  which  he  used  in  com^ 
municating  to  the  Directors  his  having  ap^ 
pointed  Dr.  Buchanan  to  that  important 
office :— ^'  I  have  also  formed,"  says  hi* 
lordship,  '*  the  highest  expectations  from 
the  abilities,  learning,  temper,  and  morali 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose  character  is  also 
well  known  in  England,  and  particularlj^ 
to  Dr.  Porteus,  bishop  of  London ;  and 
to  Dr.  Milner,  master  of  Queen's  College 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge." 

I  will  not  affirm  that  Dr.  Buchanan  it 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  infirmities  of 
oor  common  nature ;  and  that  he  who  hai 
published  so  much,  of  course  in  somA 
cases,  on  the  authority  of  othersj  mtif 
never  have  been  misinformed^  or  may 
never  have  been  betrayed  into  the  sliehtest 
inaccuracy :  but  this,  Sir,  I  say,  and  I  will 
even  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  those 
who  enteruin  the  strongest  prejudice* 
against  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  who  may  com* 
plain  the  most  loudly  of  the  supposed  in<^ 
accuracy  of  his  statements,  whether,  at 
least,  his  conduct  was  not  that  of  one  who 
was  the  most  anxious  and  impartial  in* 
qoirer  after  truth,  and  whether  they  them* 
selves  could  have  suggested  any  method 
by  which  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  his  statemenu  could  b^  more  decisively 
ascertained  than  that  which  he  adopted. 
He  did  not  wait,  at  his  opponents  have 
(SK) 
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done  in  calling  *iQ  qneition  his  sappmed 
inaccuracies^  till  bis  retarn  to  England ; 
bufc  he  published  his  chief  work  while  yet 
ki  India.  In  order  to  draw  more  altenUon 
to  it,  he  presented  it  to  government^  and 
it  was  in  usual  circulation  for  three  years 
before  he  left  Calcutta,  on  the  very  spot, 
and  among  the  very  people,  whose  opi- 
nions, institutions,  and  practices,  were  the 
subjects  of  his  publication* 

To  those  who  have  known  as  long,  and 
as  well  as  myself,  the  unblemished  inte- 
grity of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  private  life,  this 
attestation  io  bis  character  will  be  super- 
fluous ;  but  it  Is  no  more  than  paying  a 
debt  of  justice  to  a  man  to  whom  India,  I 
trust,  will  one  day  know,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
acknowledge,  the  unspeakable  obligations 
which  she  owes  him,  for  the  degree  of 
seal  and  perseverance,  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled,  with  which,  in  contempt  of 
misconstruction,  and  obloquy,  he  continues 
to  promote  her  best  interests,  and  to  render 
her  services,  the  amount  of  which  no  hu- 
man language  <:an  adequately  express. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  am  persuaded,  that  in 
all  who  hear  me,  there  can  be  but  one 
common  feeling  of  deep  commiseration  for 
the  unhappy  people  whose  sad  state  I  have 
been  describing  to  you ;  together  with  the 
most  earnest  wishes  that  we  should  com- 
mence, with  prudence,  but  with  zeal,  oor 
endeavours  to  communicate  to  those  be- 
nighted regions,  the  genial  life  and  warmth 
ot  our  Christian  principles  and  institutions, 
if  it  can  be  attempted  without  absolute 
ruin  to  our  political  interests  in  India. 
And  if  we  were  compelled  by  any  irre- 
sistible urgency  of  political  necessity,  to 
abstain  from  toe  attempt,  however  cau- 
tiously and  prudently  it  might  be  made, 
we  should  at  leut  require  this  necessity  to 
be  clearly  and  indisputably  established. 
For  my  own  partj  I  confess,  that  nothing 
but  absolute  demonstration  could  convince 
me  of  the  existence  of  such  a  necessity. 
For  I  should  deem  it  almost  morally  im- 
possible, that  there  could  be  any  country 
in  the  state  in  which  India  is  proved,  but 
too  clearly,  now  to  be,  which  would  not 
be  likely  to  find  Christianity  the  most 
powerful  of  all  expedients  for  improving 
Its  morals,  and  promoting  alike  its  tern- 

Soral  and  eternal  welfare.  And  I  rejoice, 
ir,  in  being  able  to  assure  you,  that  if  we 
proceed  with  that  prudence  and  caution 
with  which  all  such  measures  should  be 
conducted,  the  endeavour  to  communicate, 
to  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  the  benefits 
of  Christian  light  and  moral  improvement 
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nay  notonly  be  made  without  danger,  but, 
what  is  more,  that  there  is  no  way  what- 
ever by  which  we  should .  be  to  bkely  to 
C remote  our  political  ioterests  in  India ; 
ecause  there  is  no  other  way  by  which 
we  should  so  greatly  strengthen  the  foondar 
tions  of  our  government  in  that  country. 
Here,  Sir,  as  in  the  whde  of  our  case,  we 
stand  on  the  sore  and  stable  ground  of  fact 
and  experience. 

Our  opponents  represent  the  nntirea  of 
India  as  of  such  a  jealous  sensibility, 
wherever  their  religion  is  concerned,  thai 
on  the  most  reserved  and  cautious  endea- 
vours to  convince  them  of  the  errora  of 
their  system,  and  to  bring  them  OTer  to 
our  purer  faith,  their  passions  would  be  at 
once  inflamed  to  maJness,  and  some  tio- 
lent  explosion  would  infallibly  ensoe.  If 
this.  Sir,  were  true,  how  is  it  then  that,  for 
more  than  a  century.  Christian  missionaries 
have  been  labouring  in  India,  sometimes 
with  considerable  success,  and  yet  we  not 
only  have  heard  of  none  of  these  tumults, 
but,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  missionaries 
themselves,  who,  admitting  the  statement 
ofoor  opponents  to  be  correct,  most  ne* 
cessarily  be  supposed  to  be  the  objects  of 
universal  jealousy  and  even  antipathy, 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  the 
most  esteemed,  but  the  most  beloved  and 

{>opular,  individuals  in  the  country.  No 
onger  ago  than  in  the  year  1803,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  venerable  Society  for  pro* 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  as*  we  learn 
from  its  report  for  that  year,  were  emi* 
nently  successful.  Yet  we  beard  of  no 
insurrection,  nay,  of  no  discontent,  in  that 
part  of  the  country;  in  short,  we  only 
knew  of  the  proceedings  at  all,  from  the 
correspondence  published  by  the  Society. 
In  that  only  instance  in  -which  our  op- 
ponents have  been  enabled  to  find  any 
just  matter  of  complaint  against  any  of 
the  missionaries,  or  rather  against  any  of 
the  converts  of  the  missionaries,  (for  it  is 
only  to  them  that  any  blame  can  be  im- 
puted), the  transaction,  taken  altogether, 
and  with  all  its  consequences,  tends  strongly 
to  confirm  our  conclusions,  and  to  inva- 
lidate those  of  our  adversaries.  The  story 
is  this — One  of  the  native  converts  of  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  translated  into  Persian, 
and  printed  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
missionaries,  a  sort  of  life  of  Mahomet,  con- 
taining many  abusive  and  highly  objection- 
able passages.  Of  this  bpok,  12,000  copies 
were  struck  off,  and  300  got  into  circula- 
tion in  and  about  Calcutta,  that  is,  in  the 
very  district,  wherej  of  all  others,  the 
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Aiicknets  of  Uie  populatioBy  and  the  cob- 
leqveDt  inlcroeoree  of  tho  natives  with 
Bach  other,  niut  naturally  fa? our  the  dif« 
fosion  of  any  popular  aiicontent.     Yet 
irhat  was  the  result  ?  Did  the  circumstance 
transpire  in  consequence  of  some  sudden 
insurrection  ?    Of  all  the  three  handred 
copies,  one  alone  was  ever  heard  of.    And 
what  becauae  of  that  ?    It  was  brought  by 
the  son  of  a  native  merchant  to  one  of  the 
Mahometan  professors  in  the  college  at  Cal- 
CDtta,  with  a  request  that  he  would  write 
SD  answer  to  it,  and  vindicate  the  honour 
of  their  prophet  and  the  truth  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith.    Could  any  thing  indicate 
lenof  that  headlong  violence  which  we  are 
told  we  are  to  expect  from  the  natives, 
whenever  we  attempt  to  call  in  question 
the  tenets  of  their  religion,  or  to  inculcate 
oor  own  ?  Here  was  a  case  in  which  I  grant 
there  was  imprudence;    yet  so  far  from* 
producing  any  commotion,  it  scarcely  ex- 
cited the  smallest  attention  ;   and  in  the 
only  instance  in  which  it  was  noticed,  it 
was  in  that  temperate  and  cool  way  of 
reason  and  argument,  which  can  never 
lend  to  the  disiorbanoe  of  the  public  peace, 
or  to  the  endangering  of  otir  political  in- 
terests.   The  true  conclusion.  Sir,  from 
theincidentf  would. be,  that  the  natives 
were  so  tolerant  and  patient  in  what  con- 
cerns their  religion,  that  even  the  grossest 
imprudence  could  not  rouse  them  to  anger. 
Bat  I  ought  not  to  close  my  account  of 
this  transaction  without  remarking,  that 
no  soch  incident  can  ever  take  place  again; 
ibr  it  was  settled,  and  indeed  willingly 
conceded  by  the  missionaries  themselves, 
thst  all  publicatioos  should  in  future  be 
ioipected  and  licenced  by  a  government 
officer,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  before 
they  should  be  sent  into  the  world.    Nei- 
ther ought  I  to  dismiss  the  subject,  with- 
oQt  remarkine.  that  the  whole  conduct  of 
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the  missionaries  on  this  occasion  was  in 
^«  highest  degree  honourable  to  their 
Christian  character,  and  such  as  could  not 
hot  obtain  for  them,  as  it  did,  the  warm 
^prpbation  of  their  superiors*.    In  truth, 

*  **  We  observe,  with  great  satisfaction 
the  temperate  and  respectful  conduct  of 
^  Society  of  Missionaries,  in  the  discos- 
•ions  which  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
the  publicatioos  to  which  your  attention 
^'^i  directed,  and  of  the  measures  which 
yoo  felt  yourtelves  called  upon  to  adopt,'' 
««— Letter  of  Aug.  1808,  from  the  Court 
Jjf  Directors  to  their  Presidency  at  Fort 
WUlisa  in  Bengal. 


if  they  had  behaved  on  this  occasion 
otherwise  than  as  they  did,  they  would  have 
acted  in  a  manner  wholly  inconsistent  with 
their  own  deliberate  purpose ;  for  among 
other  general  resolutions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  conduct,  into  which  they  en* 
tered  previously  to  their  commencing  their 
professional  labours,  there  is  one,  the  good 
sense  and  prudence,  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian meekness  of  which,  ought  to  cover 
with  shame  those  who  speak  of  them  aa  a 
set  of  hairbrained  fanatics.  A  part  of  it 
is  as  follows:—''  It  is  necessary,"  they 
say,  '*  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos, 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  we  abstain  from 
those  things  which  would  increase  their 
prejudices  against  the  Gospel.  Those  parts 
of  English  manners  which  are  n>08t  offen- 
sive to  them  should  be  kept  out  of  sight ; 
nor  is  it  advisable  at  once  to  attack  their 
prejudices  by  exhibiting  with  acrimony 
the  sins  of  their  gods ;  neither  should  we 
do  violence  to  their  images,  nor  interrupt 
their  worship*." 

In  truth.  Sir,  these  Anabaptist  missiona- 
ries, as,  among  other  low  epithets  be- 
stowed on  them,  they  have  been  contemp* 
tuously  termed,  are  entitled  to  our  highest 
respect  and  admiration.  One  of  them. 
Dr.  Carey,  Was  originally  in  one  of  the 
lowest  stations  of  society ;  but,  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  such  a  situation,  he 
had  the  genius  as  well  as  benevolence  to 
devise  the  plan  which  has  since  been  pur- 
sued, of  forming  a  society  for  communi- 
cating the  blessings  of  Christian  light  to 
the  natives  of  India ;  and  his  first  care  was 
to  qualify  himself  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  in  that  truly  noble  enterprise.  He 
resolutely  applied  himielf  to  the  diligent 
study  of  the  learned  languages;  afler 
making  a  considerable  proficiency  in  them, 
he  applied  himself  to  several  of  the  Ori- 
ental tongues,  more  especially  to  that 
which  I  understand  is  regarded  as  the  pa- 
rent of  them  all,  the  Shanscrit :  in  which 
last,  his  proficiency  is  acknowledged  to 
be  far  greater  than  that  of  wir  William 
Jones  himself,  or  of  any  other  European. 
Of  several  of  these  languages  he  has  al- 
ready published  grammars,  of  one  or  two 
of  them  a  dictionary,  and  he  has  in  con* 
templation  still  greater  literary  enterprises*. 
The  very  plan  of  one  of  them  would  ex- 
cite the  highest  admiration  and  respect  in 
every  unprejudiced  litrrary  mind.  All 
this  time.  Sir,  he  is  labouring  indtfstittably 
aa  a  missionary  with  a  warmih  ol  zeal 

*  See  Baptist  Missionary  Society's  Report. 
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only  equalled  by  that  with  which  be  pro^ 
eeeutes  his  literary  Uboora.  Merit  like 
this  could  not  escape  the  disUDguisbing 
eye  ivf  lord  Wellesley,  who  appointed  him 
to  be  professor  of  the  Shanscrit^  and  of 
another  of  the  native  languages  in  the 
college  at  Calcutta.  Another  of  these  Ana- 
baptist missionaries,  Mr.  Marshman,  has 
established  a  seminary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  Chinese  language,  whic^  he  has 
studied  with  a  success  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Dr.  Carey  in  the  Shanscrit. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  at  the  an* 
nual  examinations  at  the  college  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  highest  eulogium  was  pro- 
nounced both  on  Carey  and  Marshman, 
by  the  governor  general;  and  the  hap- 
'piest  consequences  were  predicted  from 
the  prosecution  of  their  literary  labours.* 

It  is  a  merit  of  a  mere  vulgar  sort,  but 
to  those  who  are  blind  to  their  moral  and 

■  I         I   I  —.I—.  I        III,       — — ^i^B»ip^.a.— 

^  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  honourable 
testimony  which  has  been  borne  to  these 
-extraordinary  men  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Marsh 
of  Cambridge.  After  some  account  of 
their  literary  labours,  he  proceeds :  **  Such 
are  the  exertions  of  those  extraordinary 
nenjthe  missionaries  at  Serampore,  who 
in  the  course  of  eleven  yeairs  from  the 
commencement  of  1800,  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts, have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
translation  and  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  that  the  united 
effiirts  of  no  society  whatever  can  be  com- 
pared with  them.  These  are  the  men 
who,  before  the  Bible  Society  existed, 
formed  the  grand  design  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of  the 
East ;  these  are  the  men  who  have  been 
the  grand  instruments  in  the  execution  of 
this  stupendous  work;  these  are  the  men 
who  are  best  qualified  to  complete  the  de- 
sign so  nobly  begun,  and  hitherto  so  suc- 
cessfully performed,  who  in  the  knowledge 
of  language  which  they  themselves  have 
acquired,— >who  in  the  seminary  at  Seram- 
pore, designed  for  the  education  of  future 
translators, — who  in  their  extensive  con- 
nections with  men  of  learning  throughout 
the  East,— who  in  the  missionary  printing 
office,  so  well  supplied  with  types  of  almost 
every  description, — and  who  in  the  exten- 
sive supplies  afforded  by  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety, augmented  by  their  own  noble  con- 
tributions, are  in  possession  of  the  means 
which  are  required  for  that  important  pur- 
pose. These  are  the  men,  therefore,  who 
are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  British 
public.'' 
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even  their  literary  excellflBeies»  it  say 
perhaps  afford  an  estimate  of  value  batlcr 
suited  to  their  principles  and  habita  of  cal- 
cnlation,  that  these  men>  and  Mr.  Ward 
also,  another  of  the  missionaries,  acqeirii^ 
from  1,OOOJ.  to  1,500/.  per  annvoa  each, 
by  the  various  exercise  of  their  talcBtis 
throw  the  whole  into  the  comnmo  sleek 
of  the  mission,  which  they  thos  aopport 
by  their  pecuniary  contributions  enly  less 
effectually  than  by  their  researches  sad 
labours  of  a  higher  order.  Such,  Sir,  are 
the  exertions,  such  the  merits,  ancb  the 
success,  of  these  great  and  good  meo,  far 
so  1  shall  not  hesitate  to  term  them. 

The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with 
apologising  to  the  Committee  for  the 
time  he  had  occupied,^  and  declaring  that 
he  should  cordially  support  the  Heeolo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  apprehensive  the  adrai^ 
sion  of  missionaries  into  India  woqU  be 
dangerous  to  our  Eastern  empire,  end 
thought  they  ought  to  pause  before  tiMy 
risked  the  lives  of  the  Europeans  ia  lodie 
by  adopting  the  proposition  before  the 
House,  He  had  no  objection  to  miaskm- 
aries  beins  suffered  to  go  there  as  hereto- 
fore, but  if  once  they  got  the  sanction  of 
government,  and  a  kgialative  enactment 
were  made  in  their  favour,  he  was  of  epi« 
nion  the  danger  would  be  very  great* 

Mr.  Fawceit  opposed  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  P,  Moore  contended,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  there  was  not  a 
chaster  or  more  meritorious  set  of  men 
living  than  the  British  inhabitants  of  India. 
And  as  to  the  boast  of  making  100  con- 
verts, he  would  ask,  whether  among  them 
was  there  one  honest  man  ?  For  his  part, 
he  never  knew  one  of  these  converts  who 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  rogue.  Hitherto 
he  had  abstained  from  ssying  any  thing 
upon  the  India  question,  because  his  opi- 
nions upon  the  subject  were  on  record  ; 
for  he  had  repeatedly  stated  to  that  House, 
and  in  foct  many  years  ago,  those  sentt- 
asehts  which  were  of  late  echoed  by  ▼artoos 
persons,  and  upon  which,  for  the  most 
part,  government  seeeseo  at  lenctB  dis- 
posed, to  act. 

Mr.  AkMoader  resisted  the  ResolotieB. 

Sir  7.  Smien  objected  to  the  proposition 
before  the  House.  He  thought  it  would 
defeat  its  own  object,  as  it  was  not  the 
way  to  convert  another  to  our  opunens,  to 
set  out  by  stating  such  to  be  ear  intentions. 
Every  thing  desirable  to  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  missionaries  might  be  done  with* 
out  danger  under  the  third  Sesotal 
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Mr.  Ptrndergaa  iteied  tkU  Ihe  eondaet 
)f  Dr*  Carey,  vbich  bad  been  so  txen* 
>kiry  during  lord  WtUeiley's  governoieiiiy 
toully  chaoged  on  the  departure  of  the 
aoble  ioffii  :  that  ooe  day  he  harangoed  a 
large  nob  in  their  oatiTe  language,  and 
■boaed  the  leligipo  of  the  nati?^  in  aoch 
terms  that  he  wonld  hare  been  killed  bat 
For  the  interference  of  the  police.  The 
bon.  gentleman  was  decidedly  against  the 
Besolntioo* 

Mr.  R.  Tkomum  was  in  favour  of  the 
Besolation»  and  said  it  was  a  libel  on  troth 
to  sap|»oae  its  propagation  would  be  at* 
tended  with  evil. 

Mr.  R^^  Smith  followed  on  the  same  side. 
We  could  change  the  whole  tenure  of  the 
land,  he  observed ;  we  conld  take  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  seiae  the  car  of 
the  idol,  when  a  paltry  revenue  was 
concerned,  but  in  the  present  instance  we 
were  afraid  of  alarming  the  prejudices  of 
the  natiTua.  Let  men  fear,  when  there 
wureason  to  fear;  in  attempting  to  benefit 
tlie  naiivea  of  India,  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm. 

Mr.  LasM^gftNi  said  the  present  Resolu- 
tion wonld  not  be  dangerous  to  our  govern- 
ment  in  India.  He  was  sorry  it  had  not 
been  adopted  before,  and  hoped  it  would 
be  carried. 

Mr.  H,  I^lomioa  supported  the  Resolu- 
tion, and  contended  its  object  could  not  be 
obiuned  under  the  third  Resolution,  which 
had  been  so  often  alluded  to. 
The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers 
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For  the  Resolution 89 

Against  it 30 

Majority • —53 
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Wubi€id4^,  June  23. 

TflOMAS     CaOGGOM     aBPaiMANDBD    AND 

aiscBAaoBD.]  Ijord  A,  HatmUon  moved 
the  order  of  the  day,  for  calling  Thomas 
Croggon  to  the  bar  to  be  discharged,  and 
ooDgrataltted  the  House  on  the  abrogation 
of  the  precedent,  that  no  person  committed 
•boald  be  discharged  but  on  petition. 

Thomas  Croggon  was  accordingly 
brought  to  the  bar,  where  he  received  the 
'^««^ing  reprimand  from  Mr.  Speaker, 
^  was  ordered  to  be  discharged  out  of 
<^<>>^y>paying  his  fees. 
**  Thomas  Croggon, 

*'  This  House  having  had  under  its  con- 
■weiatioR  the  procediings  which  took 
Fi^ftt  the  last  election  for  the  boi^ugh 


of  Tregunv  :-^Resolved,  <  That  yon  did 
openly  and  corruptly  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure the  return  of  two  persons  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  that  borough*  by  means 
contrary  to  the  right  and  fraedona  of  elec* 
tion,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  and  consti« 
tution  of  the  realm  :'i— and  for  thatoflence 
you  were  committed  to  his  Majesty's  gaol 
of  Newgate. 

'<  In  these  transactions  it  appears>  ac# 
cording  to  the  evidence,  that  the  part 
which  you  bore  was  prominent  and  profli- 
gate ;  mviting  some  persons,  by  promises 
of  a  large  reward,  to  undertake  the  general 
task  of  corrupting  the  borough ;  and 
holding  out  to  others  the  prospect  of  a 
specific  fund,  out  of  which  the  price  would 
be  pyd  for  their  individual  votes;  so 
flagrant  an  offence  this  House  has  justly 
visited  with  its  severest  indignation, 

"  Nevertheless,  the  imprisonment  which 
you  have  now  suffered  for  this  misconduct 
has  at  length  induced  the  House  to  cob« 
sent  to  your  discharge,  hoping  that  tha 
notoriety  of  your  punishment  may  contri* 
bute  to  check  the  recurrence  of  similar 
practices :  and  you  are  therefore  now  die* 
charged,  paying  your  fees/' 

Trbatt  with  Swbdbn.]  The  Ckaned^ 
lor  qfthe  Exchequer  moved,  that  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Supply  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  Resolution  on  the  Swedish  subsidy 
being  read, 

Mr.  Bankee  rose.  He  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  disagreeing  from  the  Resolu- 
tion, but  was  desirous  of  offering  a  few 
observations  in  order  to  state  bis  opinion 
to  the  House  upon  the  subject.  He  de- 
sired that  the  Resolution  of  the  House, 
passed  in  ]79(>,  on  the  subject  of  a  subsidy 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  might  be  read  : 
it  expressed  a  hope  that  no  precedent 
would  be  drawn  from  that  proreeding, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency. 
This  was  a  caution  to  future  time,  that  no 
money  should  be  advanced,  during  the  sit- 
ting of  parliament,  without  notice  given 
to  the  parliament.  There  might  be  many 
cases  of  diplomacy  which  required  se- 
crecy :  he  did  not  think  that  the  present 
was  one ;  there  could  have  been  no  rea- 
son for  concealing  the  transaction  as  a 
whole,  whatever  grounds  might  exist  for 
suppressing  particular  articles.  There  was 
here  no  ground  for  secrecy  as  to  the  sub* 
ject  itself,  whatever  there  might  be  as  to 
the  articles  of  it,  the  existence  of  iha 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Sweden  ha? • 
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ing  been  communicated  to  Denmark;  and 
also  that  England  was  a  party  to  it.  The 
Hoase  had  a  right  to  complain  that  it  had 
been  kept  in  the  dark  so  long.  His  own 
general  view  of  the  late  treaty  was,  that  it 
of  all  others  was  the  treaty  tor  which  this 
country  was  to  pay  the  most,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  least.  All  that  we  gained  by  it 
was  the  giving  a  priority  to  the  continen- 
tal expedition  before  the  seizure  of  Nor- 
way. This  at  least,  though  not  expressed, 
was  he  supposed  implied  in  the  treaty. 
But  he  had  to  complain  of  the  ambiguity 
of  its  language,  which  was  so  grieat,  that 
be  thought  no  gentleman  could  explicitly 
interpret  all  its  ariirles :  he  was  afraid 
that  not  even  the  noble  lord  would  be  able 
to  give  him  satisfactory  answers  to  some 
questions  which  he  shoald  put.  It  was  a 
general  fault  in  the  treaty  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  mode  or  time  of  com- 
mencing the  campaign :  though  it  was 
exceedingly  material  that  such  a  body  of 
troops  under  such  a  commander  as  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  should  have  been 
employed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  and  not  now  when  the  affairs 
of  the  allies  were  in  a  state  so  deplorable. 
Another  fault  was,  that  we  must  perform 
mil,  and  receive  nothing:  we  must  sit 
down  wiih  the  loss  of  a  large  subsidy,  and 
of  an  island  important  as  to  trade  and  re- 
venue, and  as  far  as  he  could  understand 
the  treaty  receive  nothing  in  return ;  for 
Sweden  only  engaged  to  act  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  a  Russian  force  :  but  there  was 
no  BtipulatioD  between  us  and  Russia  to 
that  effect.  He  would  askj  therefore, 
whether  the  direct  co*operatioo  of  Sweden 
did  not  depend  on  the  junction  of  30,(XX) 
Rttstiaos  ?  If  iOf  we  were  in  this  dilemma: 
Sweden  and  England  might  be  disposed  to 
ftilfil  the  treaty,  and  yet  be  prevented  by 
the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  a  third 
power,  not  a  party  to  the  engagement. 
There  was  no  slackness  on  the  behalf  of 
RuMia,  hot  she  was  not  able  to  furnish  her 
contingent  of  men :  a  probability  of  hazard 
which  was  incurred  at  the  time  of  making 
this  improvident  treaty.  Was  the  Crown 
Prince  bound  to  act  without  this  contin- 
gent ?  He  conceived  that  he  clearly  was 
not  bound*  He  would  ask,  whether  Swe- 
den was  a  party  to  the  present  armistice, 
if  she  was,  whether  the  payment  of  the 
monthly  subsidy  was  to  go  on  during  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  ifthit  armistice 
ended  in  a  continental  peace,  what  steps 
were  taken  to  provide  a  reciprocation  of 
intereiUi  i    He  might  appear  to  the  noble 
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lord  to  be  talking  absurdly,  but  be  kuew 
not  himself  where  the  absurdity  lay :  the 
troops  were  to  be  paid  when  they  arrived 
on  the  continent :  28,000  were  now  at 
Stralsund,  and  the  Crown  Prince  had 
therefore  a  right  to  demand  the  sabeidy. 
He  would  also  ask,  whether,  if  Sweden 
should  make  peace  with  France  and  net 
with  Denmark,  we  should  not  be  left  sub* 
ject  to  a  'war  for  the  purpose  of  eecnriDg 
Norway  to  Sweden  ?  The  noble  lord  said, 
there  were  documents  to  prove  Cbat  this 
country  was  not  bound  to  the  permanent 
annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden :  be 
hoped  it  Wiu  so,  for  then  the  objection  of 
imitating  French  aggression  would  be  re- 
moved. The  treaty,  however,  waa  diffe- 
rently construed  in  Sweden ;  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  in  his  address  to  his  soU 
diers,  said,  that  treaties  whose  object  was 
the  tranquillity  of  the  north,  guaranteed 
the  union  of  Scandinavia.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  subsidy,  it  was  so  much  the  fashion 
for  all  parties  in  the  House  to  be  carelev 
about  money  matters,  that  he  should 
merely  say,  it  was  an  improvident  con- 
tract, to  risk  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
without  an  equivalent.  His  own  opinion, 
both  in  the  last  and  present  wars,  was  de- 
cidedly against  such  treaties  of  money. 
This  country  was  always  eager  and 
anxious  to  furnish  its  money  as  long  as  any 
other  country  was  ready  to  tajce  it !  yet 
all  our  bargains  of  this  sort  were  only 
po  many  memorials  of  money  idly  and 
foolishly  expended.  I^t  them  look  at  Sar- 
dinia, Prussia,  Austria,  and  even  Russia; 
these  countries  had  all  been  subsidized 
again  and  again  :  and  what  benefit,  what 
real  advantage  bad  resulted  to  this  cooq- 
try  from  its  prodigal  disbursements?  With 
respect  to  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
Guadeloupe,  ministers  seemed  to  speak  of 
giving  it  op  with  a  gaiety  of  heart  as  if 
they  rejoiced  in  admitting  Sweden  to  a 
participation  with  them  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  He  was  afraid,  however, 
that  making  this  cession  during  the  war, 
would  prove  dangerous,  as,  being  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations*  it  might,  in  the  discussions  for 
peace,  give  an  opening  to  much  dispute, 
and  be  productive  of  the  greatest  incoo* 
venience  in  many  other  respects.  8we- 
den»  in  the  event  of  another  war,  might 
very  likely  be  a  neutral  power,  and  would, 
in  such  case,  have  a  great  opportunity  of 
favouring  Buonaparte's  views,  by  having 
possession  of  this  island  so  very  near  to 
our  owuj  and  capable  of  distresiiog  our 
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trade,  in  so  grett  degree  as  it  would  be  in 
Lheir  power  to  do.     He  then  alluded  to 
that  part  of  the  treaty  which  related  to  the 
landing  by  Sweden  of  35,000  men  on  the 
continent  at  Stralannd.      The  cession  of 
Goadaloupe,  of  which  he  had  jtfst  spolcen, 
vas  to  take  place  in  Aogast  next,  or  else 
in  three  months  after  Sweden  had  landed 
that  number  of  troops.    Tb^se  two  erents, 
Bs  things  had  turned  out,  were  likely  to 
happen  about  the  same  time,  and  it  was 
important  to  consider  what  we  were  likely 
to  obtain  by  way  of  equivalent  for  Guada- 
loape;  and  judging  from  circumstances 
which    had    happened,  and  ffbm    those 
which  might  happen  in  conseauence  of 
the  armistice,  it  would  seem  as  it  we  were 
likely  to  cede  Guadaloope,  without    re- 
ceif  ing  any  equivalent  whatever.     Unless, 
therefore,  there  was  some  other  article  on 
this  subject,  than  what  had  been  made 
known  to  the  House,  it  appeared  to  iiim 
that  the  treaty  was  very  vague  indeed. 
As  to  the  article  of  entrep6i,  he  could  not 
lee  how  we  were  to  receive  any  consi-* 
derable  advantages  from  it.     In  the  first 
place,  we  were  to  pay  a  duty  ad  valorem 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  privilege  to  be 
granted  us;  and  if  the  continental  system 
thoald  be  again  renewed,  which  was  by 
no  means  impossible,  perhaps  not  tmpro- 
bable,  Sweden  might  be,  in  such  case,  as 
the  had  been  before,  compelled  to  yield 
to  it ;  and  he  knew  not  why  we  should 
suppose  that  Sweden  would  now  be  more 
able   to   make    an    effectual    resistance 
against  it  than  ahe  was  before.    Denmark, 
as  well  as  Sweden,  bad  heretofore  been 
forced  into  it,  or  else   neither  of  them 
would  have  given  up  the  advantage  of 
their  commerce,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  power  of  Buonaparte; 
and  if  the  war  should  take  a  turn  in  his 
favour,  or  he  should  succeed  in  making 
peace  to  the  exclusion  of  this  country,  he 
»aw  no  security  we  had  wherewith   to 
flatter  ourselves,  that  Sweden  would  act 
otherwise  than  she  had  formerly   done. 
With  respect  to  that  part  relative  to  the 
subsidy  to  Sweden,  in  so  far  as  they  had 
relieved  Russia,  by  setting  free  a  great 
^rt  of  her   forces  to   act   against    the 
drench,  it  might  be  that  a  few  hundred 
thousands  were  well  laid  out;   but  how 
niinisters  could  embarrass  themselves  with 
the  chance  of  entailing  on  this  country  a 
^^  with  Denmark,  aflSr  a  peace  withall 
^^  other  powers  might  be  concluded,  he 
•as  much  aurprised  at.     He  apologised 
vr  having  detained  the  House  so  long. 


but  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made :  he  did  not  wish  to 
make  any  distinct  motion ;  but  hoped  the> 
noble  lord  would  favour  the  House  with  ' 
some  explanation  upon  the  points  he  had 
alluded  to. 

Lord  Caukreagh  said  the  hon.  membet 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  now  delivered 
his  sentiments  at  great  length  on  the  sob*, 
ject  of  the  Swedish  treaty,  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  not  having  been  present  when  that 
matter  was  fully  discussed  on  a  former 
night     As  he  (lord  C.)  had  on  that  occa- 
sion entered  very  fully  into  the  whole  of 
the  subject,  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
follow  the  hon.  member  through  the  va- 
rious parts  of  his  speech,  but  would  con- 
fine himself  to  a  feW  of  the  prominent 
pomtsofit.    He  admitted  first,  that  mi- 
nisters had  acted  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, for  which  he  had  heretofore  thrown 
himself  on  the  consideration  of  the  House  ; 
and  insisted  that  it  was  more  for  the  public 
interests  to  make  the  remittances,  in  the 
way  which  had  been  done,  rather  than 
wait  to  come  to  parliament  for  the  money, 
which  would   have  occasioned  a  delay, 
though  parliament  was  sitting,  that  might 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  injurious 
consequences,  and  have  drawn  them  into 
greater  embarrassments,  as  at  that  moment 
they  were  not  in  circumstances  to  give 
the  explanations,  without  which  they  could 
not  have  applied  to  parliament  with  any 
degree  of  propriety.     The  hon.  member 
had   gone   somewhat  diffusely  into  the 
treaty,  but  had  in  general  approved  of  it. 
He  seemed,  however,  to  go  on  the  theore- 
tical principle,  that  in  making  a  treaty, 
ministers  ought  to  throw  all  the  difficulties 
that  vrere  to  be  encouhtered  on  the  other 
contracting  parties.  Such  a  conduct  might 
do  in  the  minor  transactions  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  case  of  contracts  between  great 
powers  it  was  not  ponible ;    nor  would  it, 
in  the  end,  conduce  to  any  one  advantage 
or  good  effect.     In  this  treaty,  Sweden 
had  never  been  considered  by  ministers, 
as  the  hon.  member  had  supposed,  to  have 
made  great  sacrifices  on  the  continent; 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  no  power  so  little 
in  a  situation  to  do  so  as  Sweden  :  but  in 
having  freed  Russia  from  great  difficulty, 
by  putting  at  ber  immediate  disposal  so 
large  a  force  in  the  course  of  the  last  cam* 
paign,  ministers  did  conceive  that  Sweden 
had  done  the  most  essential  service  to  the 
general  cause;  and  that  they  were  therefore 
justified  in  granting  the  subsidy,  and  pay- 
ing it  in  the  manner  they  had  done.    He 
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insisted  also,  that  by  their  kaTitig  iMded 
their  forces  at  Siralsund,  they  had  greatly 
embarrassed  Bi]oiiapart^,'ana  kept  Dim  so 
moch  in  cheeky  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  considerable  forces  to  watch  their 
motions,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  with  terrible  effect  against  the 
Ernies  of  the  allies.  Referring  to  the 
general  observations  opon  the  treaty  which 
Ihe  hon.  gentleman  had  made,  he  thoog^t 
.  that  be  was  not  stating  the  proposition  too 
broadly,  when  he  said  that  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Hoase  entertained  the  same 
opinions  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  no  sach 
•thing  as  a  treaty  of  subsidy  wonid  ever, 
nnder  any  circumstances,  be  made;  for 
she  whole  scope  of  the  arguments  of  the 
boa  gentleman  was,  that  all  the  burden 
of  contingencies  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  other  parts  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
oorselres.  The  fact  was,  that  Sweden  had 
sio  other  interest  in  view  by  landing  her 
troops  on  the  continent,  than  the  interest 
of  the  confederation,  and  the  treaty  never 
bad  been  framed  under  any  such  impres- 
sion as  that  Sweden  waived  any  private 
interest  for  the  purpose  of  employing  her 
Iroops  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
bad  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  misconceived  the  nature  of  the 
whole  treaty.  If  the  hon.  member  had 
read  the  treaty  with  the  intention  of  nn- 
derstanding  it,  instead  of  findine  fkolf  with 
it>  he  would  have  found  what  he  had  just 
stated  to  be  the  fact.  The  hon.  member 
had  thought  proper  to  put  many  construe* 
tional  questions ;  but  he  (lord  C.)  could 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  declare 
what  advice  his  Majesty's  ministers  would 
think  it  their  duty  to  give  upon  circum- 
stances which  had  not  yet  arisen.  He 
should,  however,  decline  to  answer  the 
variety  of  questions  put  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber; but  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  state  to  hiih  and  the  House,  for  their 
notoal  information,  that  the  allies  had 
rrery  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  expedition  Isfnded  at  Stralsund ; 
that  the  number  of  men  was  even  larger 
than  had  been  stipulated  for;  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  great  personage  at  the 
betd  of  the  Swedish  army,  there  was 
^ff^  reason  to  place  the  most  perfect 
eonodence  in  hrm,  both  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions  i^nd  his  sfbfKcies  In  leading 
oil  hfs  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 
He  did  not  fbelhimself  bound  to  gfve  any 
npltnatitfns,  as  to  t^het  #as  intended  to 
be  done.  The  hon.  giSritleman  seemed  to 
think  H  woiM  htrt  been  wise  to  Into  itt*- 
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seftad  some  saving  atipnlataon,  in  oaas  sf 
failure  in  any  of  the  powers ;  Init  thoufih 
this  opinion  was  perfectly  eoosoiuuittotka 
eeonoosical  principles  of  the  boa.  gentle* 
man,  nothing  could  have  more  efiocteakij 
tended  to  separate,  instead  of  cemcntiag 
alliances.  In  order  to  relievOi  however, 
the  laudable  anxiety  of -the  bon.  member, 
he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  stale  in  addi« 
tion  to  what  he  had  lately  said,  that  in  ttie 
view  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  armies,  the  stipulations  entered 
into  between  the  allies  for  the  direction  of 
those  forces  had  been  perfectly  snttsfise- 
tory  to  him ;  and  further,  he  waa  enabled 
to  inform  him,  that  the  force  already 
landed  in  Streisand  exceeded  the  nnmber 
stipulated  for,  exclusive  of  the  Pomera- 
nian corps  and  some  additional  troops  ex- 
pected from  Sweden.  With  respect  to 
the  cession  of  Guadaloope,  he  must  de- 
cline adding  any  thing  to  what  be  had 
recently  stated,  nor  could  he  say  tbat  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  might  think  it  their 
duty  to  advise  under  any  given  circuan 
stances.  On  the  whole,  the  treaty  had 
been  concluded  under  the  most  importaat 
circumstances,  and  was  calculated  to  ad- 
vance  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  by 
entering  into  the  views  of  a  power  which 
had  already  auisted  in  the  salvation  of 
Russia,  and  whose  conduct  had  enaioently 
contributed  to  those  extraordinary  and 
brilliant  successes  which  had  attended  the 
last  campaign  against  the  arms  of  France. 
The  treaty  had  been  made  on  terms  which 
held  forth  the  greatest  advantages  to  the 
allies,  by  inducing  that  power  to  join  the 
common  caase  which  coold  be  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  their  cause,  and  which,  by 
its  act,  would  draw  on  it  the  severest  ven- 
geance of  France ;  and  he  insisted,  that 
in  its  eoDseonences  it  was  considered  ai 
likely  to  lean  to  the  most  brilliant  efiects. 
The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  tpw 

OitDifANcx  Estimates.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply, 

Mr.  /t.  Ward  brought  forward  the  Ord- 
nance Estimates.  He  said  the  first  esti- 
mate was  less  by  150,0001.  than  that  of 
last  year.  The  new  estimates  would 
amount  to  S50,000^  There  would  be  a 
considerable  and  necessary  angmentatiea 
of  the  artillery.  The  grMt  dilierences 
would  be  foimd  in  the  extraevdinnries.  and 
principally  in  the  article  of  stores,  ia 
which  there  was  a  great  dimhiution.    For 
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M|Qiitte.     It  #as,  indeedi  a  vety  conn- 
erable  tmn  Co  ask  for,  font  there  was  an 
iMolote  necetiity  for  it.    For  the  fortifi* 
aiions  of  Porumouth,  and  the  defence  of 
hat  mo!fi  important  place,  large  sams  bad 
leen   formerly  asked,  which  were  ren- 
lered   oseleaa  for  want  of  a  little  addi- 
ional  expence,  which  had  been  refused 
»y  the  Hooae,  when  reqoired  by  the  duke 
\(  Richmond.    The  consequence  was,  the 
iroprietors  •f  the  land  took  advantage,  and 
Ml  that  Mpace,  which  was  then  a  common, 
liad  built  a  large  town  ;  so  that  now  if  any 
enemy   were  to  make  a  landing,  there 
ivould  be  no  defending  Portsmouth  but  by 
knocking  down  the  whole  town.    It  would 
be  worth  the  while  for  the  nation  to  pur* 
chase  the  whole,  but  it  could  notafiord  to 
do  so  at  thia  moment  when  we  were  en- 
gai^ed  to  so  great  an  extent  in  ezpences 
abtolotely  unavoidable.  The  circumstances 
onder  which  the  present  grant  was  asked 
were  these  :«>the  land  between  the  lines 
and  the  fort  of  Portsmouth  was  formerly 
common,  and  thus  coo  Id  not  have  been 
heilton.     This  was  now  enclosed  by  act, 
aad  apportioned,  and  plans  were  in  agita- 
tion for  building  on  it.     To  prevent   this 
it  was  proposed  to  purchase  it  for  govern. 
in«m,  and  a  plan,  which  it  was  not  at 
present  necessary  to  pot  in  execution,  was 
under  consideration  for  erecting  a  fort  on 
the  billy  ground  on  the  land  in  question, 
which  Would    command    the    lines,  and 
render  entrance  into  the  place  impracti- 
cable, except  after  a  delay  oF  a  week 
or  ten  days.     Portsmouth  was   impreg- 
nable by   sea,   but  if  an  enemy  should 
make  a  landing,  and    obtain   possession 
of  Hilsea,    they    would    command    the 
fortifications  on  the  land  side.      It  was 
not  necessary  to  erect  fortifications  on  it 
it  this  moment,  but  we  ought  to  have  it 
in  our  power  to  do  so.    It  was  a  mistake 
to  inppose  that  the  whole  of  the  money 
granted    by    the    committee    would    be 
Jbrowd  away  ;  for,  on  a  survey,  Mr.  Wyalt 
bad  reported,  that  the  land  was  worth  the 
noney  and  would  produce  S.OOo/.  per  an- 
OQia.  to  Uiat,  should  it  not  b«  wanted,  it 
»tght  be  disposed  of  by  public  sale.    He 
then  moved  that  749,599(.  be  granted  to 
btt  Majesty  for  Ordnance  Estimates. 

Mr.  CaUraft,  adverting  to  what  the  hon. 
g«titleman  had  said  about  lands  to  be  pur- 
chased n  PortamoQth,  observed,  that  the 
hon*  gemleman  was  wrong  in  represent- 
^  l^ortsmouth  as  a  fortress  of  a  snperior 
Wer.  as  it  was  only  meant  to  be  such  as 
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the  fortificMions  which  had  been  men* 
tioned  by  the  hon.  gentleman  were  not  in 
the  least  calculated  for  the  defence  of  the 
dock  yards,  as  they  were  at  all  times  ac* 
cessible  from  the  sea.  He  hoped  that 
particular  accounts  would  be  laid  before 
parliament,  and  that  the  plans,  &c.  would 
not  merely  be  confined  to  the  Ordnance* 
office.  He  cautiqned  the  hmt.  gentleman 
and  the  board  to  see  the  whole  object  and 
intention  of  any  sum  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  ascertain  what  the  expendi- 
ture would  lead  to,  and  where  it  would 
end,  before  they  proposed  it  to  parliament. 
In  the  case  of  Jersey  they  began  with 
a  few  thousands:  in  1806  they  voted 
30,000/.  then  15,000/.  20,000/.  10,000/. 
37i)00/.  40,000/.  and  in  this  year  60,000/. 
So  that  the  whole  expence  was  244,000/. 
On  the  whole  he  approved  of  the  estimate, 
which  he  thought  was  as  reasonable  as 
possible ;  and  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  might  have  taken  credit  to^ 
himself,  and  to  the  board,  fur  the  small- 
ness  of  the  unprovided  estimates,  as  the 
amount  of  them  was  less  than  he  ever  re- 
membered it  to  be '  on  any  former  occa* 
sion.  Praise  was  due  to  the  hon*  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Ward),  on  the  small  amount  of 
the  '  Unprovided,'  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sappers,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  horse  artillery  ;  he  did  not,  however, 
see  any  necessity  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  artillery  drivers  corps. 

Mr.  Fremantie  objected  to  the  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  at  Portsmouth ;  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  reasons  which 
had  been  assigned  for  that  purchase,  and 
therefore  his  vote  would  be  against  it. 
He  also  objected  to  the  sums  mentioned 
in  the  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  landa 
at  Woolwich,  Waltham  Abbey,  and  the 
manufactory  of  small  arms;  147  acres 
had  been  purchased  at  an  expence  of 
1 1,000/.— 10,000/.  had  been  expended  in 
like  manner  at  Waltliam  AbbeVf  and 
5,000/.  at  the  manufactories  of  small  arms 
— 50,000/.  had  been  expended  in  establish- 
ing powder  magazines  on  the  Medway, 
which  if  at  all  necessary  most  have  been 
necessary  before.  The  expence  of  towers 
on  the  coast  was  18,276/.— contingencies 
of  artillery  abroad  80,000iL — recruiting 
70,000/.  all  which  required  explanation. 
He  wished  to  know  why  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  new  charge  of  50,000/.  for  nine 
powder  magazines  on  the  Med  way  ?  He 
also  wished  to  know  whether  the  charge 
of  18,000/.  for  towers  and  batteries  on  the  ^ 
coast  was  to  be  contintied,  or  when  it  was 
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likely  to  end  i  The  sum  of  80,000/.  for 
artillery  od  foreign  servicci  he  thought 
more  thao  suflBcieot.  The  charge  of  re- 
craiting  was-  estimated  at  70«000/.  which 
was  an  increase  of  40,000t.  above  the  sum 
in  the  estimate  of  last  year ;  he  wished  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  enormous  increase 
on  this  item. 

Mr.  J.  Smiih  readily  gave^every  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  magnificent  and  useful 
way  in  which  the  works  at  Woolwich 
were  carrying  on.  The  new  wharf  in 
particular  was  deserving  of  the  highest 
approbation.  As  very  large  sums  had 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
works  at  Dover«  he  was  desirous  of  being 
informed,  whether  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
tend them  on  the  same  scale.  Looking 
at  the  Ordnance  Estimates  as  a  whole,  he 
felt  it  bisduly  to  admit,  that  they  were  less 
objectionable  than  any  which  had  been 
for  a  long  time  submitted  to  the  House. 
Yet  white  be  admitted  that  the  present  es- 
timates were  much  less  objectionably  than 
those  of  almost  any  former  yearj  he 
thought  that  there  were  some  items  which 
required  explanation.  Among  these  he 
particularly  pointed  out  the  proposed 
erection  of  permanent  and  expensive  works 
in  Trinidad  and  other  of  the  conquered 
islands.  He  adverted  also,  however  com- 
mendable they  were,  to  the  enormous 
expence  of  the  works  at  Woolwich,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  they  would  now 
be  terminated;  and  that  the  board  had 
no  other  similar  undertaking  in  contem- 
plation. 

Mr.  Pok  Carew,  alluding  to  the  works 
for  the  defence  of  Portsmouth,  obserred, 
that  with  the  increase  of  the  works,  the 
number  of  houses  on  them  also  increased. 
These  houses  could  be  of  no  use  what- 
ever, for  as  they  were  erected  on  the 
glacis,  they  would,  if  even  destroyed, 
prove  very  dangerous,  and  embarrass, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  defence  of 
the  place. 

Mr.  Baring  wished  to  know  why,  when 
the  Bill  to  inclose  the  Isle  of  Portsea  was 
brought  in  last  session,  a  more  vigilant  at- 
tention was  not  paid  to  the  public  inte- 
rest, and  a  clause  introduced  to  prevent 
those  by  whom  the  land  was  to  be  inclosed 
from  erecting  such  buildings  as  might  be 
detrimental  to  this  defence  of  the  place  ? 

Mr.  Hutkiuon  contended,  that  the  pro- 
posed vote  was  calculated  to  do  either  not 
enough  or  too  much.  If  there  were  many 
houses  erected  injurious  to  the  defence  of 
PorumoQtb,  and  the  destroctioa  of  those 
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houses  was  necessary*  they  ought  to  he 
destroyed.    Unless  the  works  were  ooap- 
plete*  they  would  be  useless  ;  bat  he  did 
not  see  the  practicability  of  making  them 
so.    The  lines  extended  for  many  mile^ 
and  an  immense  army  would   be  neces- 
sary for  their  defence.    It  was  utterly  in- 
capable  of  stutaining  a  regular    siege. 
With  respect  to  the  other   iteois  of  the 
estimates  they  met  with  his  entire  appro- 
bation, with  the  exception  of  that  which 
related  to  the  artillery-drivers,  and  which 
he  concurred    with  an    hon.    gentleman 
in  thinking  might  be  advaotageoosly  re- 
duced. 

Mr*  R.  nPari  acknowledged  the  candour 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  declared,  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  be  so  opposed.     The  hon. 
gentlemen  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  no  work  should  be  undertaken  until 
the  board  were  apprised,  not  merely  of 
the  expence  of  the  current  year,  hut  of 
the  whole  expence,  only  echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  present  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  v^ho,  since    his   entrance 
into  office^  had  uniformly  instmcted  the 
engineers  not  to  forward  him  the  estimate 
of  the  minutest  work  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  undertake,  without  stating  the 
whole  expence  with  which  it  was  likely 
to  be  attended.    With  respect  to  Jersey 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  present  vote  would  complete 
the  works  that  had  for  some  years  been 
carrying  on  in  that  island.    As  to  the  ar- 
tillery drivers,  any  reduction  in  that  item 
would,  he  was  persuaded,  be  injurious  to 
the  public  service.    So  far  was  lord  Wei- 
lington  from  wishing  that  corps  to  be  re- 
duced, that  he  had  actually  applied  for  ao 
additional  number,  stating  that  he  required 
three  times  the  amount  of  those  with  his 
army.    Adverting  to  the  proposed  r<ils 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land  within  the 
lines  at  Portsmouth,  he  observed  that  an 
hon.  gentleman  had  recommended  not  to 
buy  the  ground  at  present  but  to  wait  till 
an  exigency  should  occur,  and  then  ta 
destroy  any  building  that  might  be  neces- 
sary,   and    make    compensation   to  the 
owners.      But  was  the  hon.  gehtleman 
aware  that  in  that  case  the  sum  required 
would  be  at  least  twenty  times  the  amoool 
now    necessary?     Tlte    fortifications   st 
Woolwich  were  undertaken  at  the  period 
when  the  alarm  of  invasion  was  general* 
and  sir  John  Shaw's  ground  contracted 
for  in  the  year  1803.    The  lease  haviof 
now  expired,  the  purchase  money  had 
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Mcome  dae.    WaUham  Abbey  bad  been' 
roDTerted   into  a  powder  mill,  and  the 
raildinga  at  Enfield  and  Lewisbam  were 
or  tbe  manufacture  and  wbat  was  called 
be  setting   op  of  small   arms.     As  to 
be  magazine  at  Purflcet,  he  had  not  ex* 
>ected  to  hear  that  censored,  as  It  had 
t^een  highly  approved  by  an  bon.  member 
lot  now  in   his  place  (Mr.  Whitbread}* 
rrbo  waa  in  the  habit  of  exercising  pretty 
considerable  vigilance  on  these  subjects. 
[( was  now  intended  to  suppress  the  naval 
nagasineSf  of  which  there  were  nine,  and 
which  coat   the  country  three   thousand 
pounds  per  annum  severally,  and  to  erect 
four  or  five  on  shore  at  different  points- 
one  at  Ply  month,  one  at  Portsmouth,  and 
two  at  Sheerness.     Instead  of  Porfleet, 
it  was  now  in  contemplation  to  establish 
tbe  principal  roagaaine  on  a  moor  in  the 
vicinity  ot  Uxbridge.     An  bon.  member 
(Mr.  J.  Smith)  had   inquired  respecting 
the  charge  of  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Trini- 
dsd,  which   had    been  strongly    recom- 
mended by  general  Hislop,  in  consequence 
of  the  fire  some  years  since  at  Porto  Spain. 
The  wharf  at  Woolwich,  the  beanty  of 
which  was  oni versa! ly  admired,  had  saved 
a  considerable  annual  expence  in  super- 
seding tbe  necessity  of  employing  lighter- 
men, and  the  item  of  12,000/.  was  on  ac- 
count of  some  new  and  most  useful  machi* 
oery.      He  allnded    particularly  to  the 
vertical   saw,  which  he   understood  had 
already  saved  in  tbe  expense  of  labour  not 
Uftt  than  400/.  per  cent.     With  respect  to 
what  had  been  said  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  ground  at  Hilsea,  he  was  a  good  deal 
sorprined  to  bear  an  hon.  genileinan  (Mr. 
Bsring)  who  sat  on  the  Whig  side  of  the 
Housf^,  object  to  granting  compensation  for 
behold  property.     The  ground  was  ne- 
ccttsry  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  fort 
to  intercept  the   progress  of  an  enemy 
from  the  side  of  Portsea. 

Sir  ilfor^  Wood  thought  a  much  greater 
expenditure  necessary  to  place  Poris- 
n|ooth  in  an  adequate  state  of  defence. 
The  dock-yard  might  be  easily  destroyed 
from  the  Gosport  side  of  the  harbour. 

The  di^rent  Resolutions  were  then  put 
*od  carried. 

Awrr  ExTXAORDiNAaixs.!  The  Cban- 
Cfllorofthe  Exchequer,  after  passing  a 

tk?  ^^^^  encomium  on  the  services  of 
w  trmy  „nj|ef  ib^  command  of  lord 
WelliogtoD,  moved,  that  the  sum  of 
^^*^.  be  granted  for  the  unprovided 
portion  of  the  extraordinary  expences  of 


tbe  army  for  the  present  year.  This  bead 
of  expenditure  had  in  the  preceding  year 
exceeded  all  former  estimates,  having 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  five  mil- 
lions. At  the  suggestion  of  that  distin- 
guished person  who  was  at  the  head  of  our 
armies  in  the  peninsula,  a  commissioner 
had  been  sent  out  to  examine  and  aiidit 
tbe  accounts  on  the  spot.  Tbe  result  was, 
that  the  estimate  for  the  present  year  itas 
4,663,400/.  Four  millions  bad  been 
already  voted,  and  he  now  therefore  moved 
for  the  remaining  663,400/. 

Mr.  Bamet  took  the  opportunity  to  ani« 
madvert  upon  the  farther  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  the  peninsula,  which  tended  but 
to  plunge  this  country  in  augmented  ex- 
penditure and  difficulties.  He  begged 
leave  to  ask  the  noble  lord  opposite,  what 
were  the  expectations  of  success  which  he 
entertained  ?  What  was  the  prospect  of 
the  success  which  presented  itself?  And 
was  the  war  to  be  protracted,  by  exhaust- 
ing the  heart  and  blood  of  Great  Britain, ' 
under  the  delusive  hope  that  the  Spaniards 
might  look  for  ultimate  success,  because 
they  bad  been  occupied  for  300  years  in 
effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors? 
The  Chancellor  or  the  Exchequer  bad  ob- 
served truly,  that  the  principal  item  was 
the  peninsular  war.  He  must  enter  his 
protest  against'  the  prosecution  .of  a  war 
which  would  wrench  the  last  shilling  from 
the  pockets  of  the  poor,  and  plunge  every 
family  in  the  country  into  distress.  l*he 
success  of  this  war  was,  to  say  the  least, 
problematical,  the  ruin  and  loss  certain  and 
dreadful.  He  adverted  to,  and  reprobated 
in  strong  terms,  the  contract  made  by  go- 
vernment with  major  Wingfield,  for  raising 
men  for  the  service  of  the  West  Indies 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  with  count 
Delehaye  for  raising  Dutch  recruits,  which 
he  thought  incomprehensible.  It  was  well 
known,  that  the  officer  in  question  had 
entered  into  engageroenu  with  the  inha- 
bitants along  the  coast  fpr  the  purpose  of 
being  supplied  with  men,  and  thus  the 
slave  trade  was  to  be  iniqoitously  revived 
and  perpetuated.  Another  objectionable 
point  which  struck  him  was  the  liberty 
given  to  the  court  of  Portugal  to  carry  on 
that  abominable  and  disgraceful  traffic. 
It  was  not  to  be  endured  that  Portugal 
should  be  sufiered  to  exercise  that  horrible 
dealing,  directly  contrary  to  our  own 
principles  and  practice,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  were  defending  her  best 
interests  and  existence  with  our  treasure 
and  oar  blood.    Portugal  should  be  plainly 
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told,  that  we  would  Doi  allow  her  to  do  lo, 
for  she  thus  counteracted  the  noblest  and 
most  benevolent  experiment  the  country 
ever  made  in  ▼indication  of  sufiering  hu- 
manity, and  the  best  claims  and  righU  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  He'  ought  not  to 
forget  that  one  grant  was  to  a  Mr.  F. 
Cator,  for  the  invention  of  a  new  military 
cap.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  who  it 
was  that  had  advised  ih^  Prince  Regent  to 
adopt  this  most  absurd  and  contemptible 
dres^.  It.^yas  so  absurd  that  when  a  regi- 
ment entered  a  town,  a  horse  soldier  was 
often  obliged  to  parade  the  streets  to  re- 
concile people  to  the  sight  of  it.  Our 
war  expences  in  the  last  year  alone  had 
increased  38  millions.  He  would  advise 
gentlemen  to  consider  the  conseaoences 
of  this  ruinous  system  of  onbounoed  ex- 
pence— -a  system  which  must  end  in  de- 
stroying the  people,  unless  the  people 
destroy  it. 

Mr.  Stephen  said,  the  object  of  major 
Wingfield's  mission  was  to  enlist  recruits 
with  the  ulterior  view  of  saving  that  loath- 
some and  deplorable  waste  of  European 
life  in  our  West  India  regiments.  It  was 
not  fair  to  say,  however,  thai  the  state  of 
these  black  soldiers  was  not  more  eligible 
than  that  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the 
colonies ;  they  had  all  the  allowances  of 
British  soldiers,  and  might  one  day  return 
with  the  rudiments  of  civilization  to  their 
native  land.  The  scheme,  when  first  sug- 
gested to  government,  had  been  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  committee  of  the  African  Institution, 
and  approved  by  them  on  condition  of 
making  Sierra  Leone  the  general  depot. 
This  provision  had  answered  its  end,  and 
major  Wingfield  having  exceeded  the  line 
marked  out  for  him,  had  been  sent  home 
by  governor  Maxwell  (o  explain  the  na- 
ture of  his  conduct.  He  thought  it  like- 
wise unjust  to  accuse  government  of  neg- 
ligence on  the  subject  of  the  abolition, 
particularly  after  the  zealous  and  cordial 
exertions  which  had  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing Sweden  to  relinquish  thetrade. 

Lord  Coiilereagh  said,  that  there  was  a 
great  difficulty  in  compensation,  till  hard- 
ships were  proved  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Government  bad  been  attentive  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  parts  of  the  African  coast 
Portugal  had  a  right  to  trade  for  slavea. 
He  assured  the  hon.  gentleman  that  go« 
▼ernment  had  made  various  representa* 
tations  on  this  Kobj«>ct  to  the  Portuguese 
court.  It  was  impossible.'  however,  to  sa« 
orifice  the  cause  of  £urope  at  Uie  present 
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moment,  or  act  indeed  otherwiae  thn  wu 
consistent  with  the  treaty   between  tk 
two  countries.  Application  bad  been  ms^ 
as  urgently  as  was  possible  for  the  cestiw 
of  these  ppints,  which  created  local  diffi- 
culties in  decidipg  as  to   the   due  obser- 
vance of  the  treaty.    It  bad  been  fooad, 
however,  impossible  to  come  to  a  fiosl 
arrangement,  until  certain  cooiplaiata  from 
Bahia  and  other  parts  of  Use  ooaat,  witk 
respect  to  illegal  captures,  had  ondergoBf 
further  adjudication  in  this  coantnr,  and 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  aCmrdiag 
restitution  had  been  brougtit  to  an  tssae. 

Sir  Mark  Wood  noticed  the  observatieai 
formerly  made  on  the  dresses  of  the  arnv* 
and  observed,  that  he,  who^   it  was  said, 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  fooliab  tbingi, 
had  done  the  very  thing  complaioed  of,— 
Buonaparte's  dragoons  wore  similar  hel- 
mets, and  the  chief  complaint   be  bad 
heard  was  that  our  equipment  was  too 
much  like  that  of  Buonaparte's,  and  might 
cause  mistakes.     These,  however,  wen 
unlikely,  from  the  different  coloor  of  the 
uniform ;  one  being  blue,  the  other  red. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  a  dra- 
goon was  marched  through  a  town  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  his  regimeol,  co  ac- 
custom the  people  to  his  new  appearaooe. 
Fashion,  certainly,  was  merely  matter  of 
opinion :  but  if  he  were  sent  into  a  towa 
with  a  broad  cocked  hat  on  for  the  first 
time,  it  would,  at  least,  occasion  as  rnflck 
ridicule  as  the  helmet.    The  cocked  hat 
was.not  sabre  proof,  whereas  tbe  helowt 
waa  so :  therefore  the  men  were  leas  ex* 
posed  in  a  conflict.    He  believed  the  sol- 
diers approved  tbe  alteration,   and  was 
confident  whether  in  hats  or  helmeu  that 
they  would  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  FrtnuuiiU  lamemed  the  thimiess  of 
the  House  on  auch  an  occasion.  He  did 
not  mean  to  disparage  so  distingnisbed  aa 
officer  as  sir  Sidney  Smith,  but  there  was 
a  claim  on  his  accc^unt  charged  last  vcv 
on  the  civil  list  of  above  7,3751.  wnich 
was  incurred  about  the  same  time  as  the 
present  charge.  Thii  ought  to  be  ez« 
plained.  Tha  charge^  of  9,362^  for  cast 
iron  water  works  at  the  Cape  also  reqairsd 
explanation,  as  well  as  the  additioasl 
charge  of  2,0001.  which  he  did  not  well 
comprehend.  Tbe  article  respecting  Uutdi 
soldiers  aaemed  unaccountable.  The  son 
for  general  Sontag  and  another  general 
amounted  to  about  38,OOOL  Another  iteai 
he  could  not  undemtand  related  to  Sl  O 
lomba,  and  the  corps  of  general  de  Mao* 
ron«  on  which  there  wai.a  charge  oC2,000'' 


"[Phal  general  bad  aince  retired  from  hit 
regioient,  and  bad  been  succeeded  by  an 
Sngliib  officer.     He  was  desirous  of  bav- 
in ^^  this  matter  made  clear.    Tbe  expence 
for  New  2Souib  Wales  troops  was  45,000/. 
Why  migbt  not  tbis  article  .be  brought 
into  the  calculation  for  the  regular  army* 
and  placed  in  the  account  of  the  general 
military  payments.    A  charge  of  3,500/. 
for  a  depot  of  foreign  officers  at  Lymington 
also  required  ezplanationi  as  to  its  nature 
and  objects*  for  wbtcb,  perhaps,  sufficient 
reasons  might  be  given.    Having  noticed 
thiose  particular  items,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  observing  on  a  general  view  of  tbp 
estimates  connected  with  the  army,  bow 
Itttlfs  bad  been  accomplished  by  so  im- 
mense an  increase  of  expenditure!  Oar 
nailitary    expenditure   bad    increased  to 
24,000,000/.  annually  during  this  war,  and 
it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  practise 
ecoDomy:  but  ministers  bad  shewn  no  such 
disposition.    Public  expence  for  bridges, 
roads,  emigrants,  ice.  proceeded  as  if  we 
were  at  peace.    It  was  unpardonable  to 
call  for  these  grants  without  time  for  re- 
flection.   Seeing  bow  little  reason  there 
waa  for  expecting  peace  within  any  very 
abort  period,  he  could  not  but  observe, 
thsit  the  finances  of  tbe  conntry  most  ul- 
timately bo  thrown  into  a  dreadful  and 
dangerous  state  of  convulsion,  except  our 
expences  were  very  considerably  lessened. 
They  bad    been  told,  that  the  national 
debt  had  only  increased  fifty* four  mil- 
lions; but  such  a  statement  was  a  decep- 
tion, for  he  was  ready  to  show,  calculating 
tbe  loan,  and  what  was  left  unfunded, 
that  it  had  increased  nearly  one  hundred 
millions.     He  would  maintain  that  it  was 
a  fallacy  to  hold  out  to  the  public  that 
the  debt  had  only  increased  fifty- four  mil- 
lions, since  in  that  statement  was  taken  off 
tbe  unfonded  debt. 

Mr.  WhaHcn  observed^  that  though  tbe 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  no- 
ticed the  increase  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  he  had  pointed  out  very  few 
items  that  could  require  even  explanation. 
With  respect  to  the  item  for  South  Wales, 
the  charge  was  for  stores,  provisions,  &c,  for 
the  settlement,  and  was  one  which  bad  aU 
ways  been  placed  amongst  the  extraordi- 
naries,  and  distinctly  stated.  It  waa  de- 
firayed  by  bills  upon  the  Treasury,  and  the 
amount  was  annually  voted.  In  1811  it 
fras  MfiGOL  The  question  on  the  Dutch 
troops  waa  submittted  in  IdOS  to  the  law 
officers^  and  the  sum  of  30,000/.  was 
aararded  on  the  claims  of  connt  Baben* 
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haosen  by  Mr.  Reeves.  A  subseouent 
award,  the  first  not  being  approved  of,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Richardson,  to  nearly  tbe 
same  amount,  and  the  sum  now  paid  was 
regulated  thereby. 

Mr.  il6«rcroifdy  thou|[ht  it  extraordinary 
that  every  thing  relative  to  New  South 
Wales  was  not  included  in  the  general  ex« 
pences  of  the  colony,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  all  the  expences  for  the  colony  might 
henceforth  be  brought  into  one  estimate. 
He  inquired,  whether  there  existed  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  to 
take  any  notice  or  the  Report  that  had  been 
laid  on  tbe  table  of  the  Houa^*,  in  the 
course  of  tbe  last  session  of  parliament,  re- 
specting the  improvement  of  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Goaihfl^  said,  government  waited 
for  a  farther  report  from  the  governor  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  expence  of  the 
cast  iron  water  works  was  only  an  advance 
till  the  colony  could  provide  for  it.  The 
whole  expence  was  ]8|000/.,  of  which 
7,000(,  were  already  paid.  As  to  the 
depot  at  Lymington,  he  should  observe, 
that  there  had  been  many  deserters  from 
the  enemy's  armies  in  the  peninsula.  On 
their  arrival  here,  they  baci  received  their 
respective  allowances,  as  officers  and  pri- 
vates, till  they  could  be  sent  to  the  inde- 
pendent companies.  The  object  was  not 
to  discourage  those  who  might  wish  to 
follow  their  example. 

Mr.  Ptimani  thought,  that  considering 
the  style  of  conscription  which  had  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  Europe,  he  doubted 
much  whether  the  military  exertions  of 
this  country  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
such^  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  thought  the  new  helmet  for 
our  cavalry  nothing  the  better  for  being 
like  those  of  Buonaparte. 

Mr.  Law  said  it  was  his  firm  opinion, 
that  without  a  radical  change  in  our  mili- 
tary system,  millions  might  be  thrown 
away  without  producing  any  benefit.  A 
general  change  of  military  system  had 
taken  place  in  Europe  during  the  last  20 
years.  Almost  all  the  other  powers  had 
introduced  conscription  instead  of  enlist- 
ment Was  it  possible  that  our  system 
could  proceed  euccessfuily  against  this 
change  ?  We  might  as  well  say  that  the 
militia  could  contend  against  a  regular 
army  ?  A  separate  peace,  leaving  us  out 
of  it,  was  not  improbable.  In  that  event, 
how  were  we  to  support  a  force  at  home, 
and  one  in  the  peninsula,  on  the  present 
plan  ?  Regulations  had  been  made^  not  to 
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facilitate  promotion  in  the  arniy>  but  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  it  at 
an  active  period  of  life.  If  this*  were  per* 
sisted  in,  it  would  be  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  sufficient  army.  No  facilities  were 
Siven  for  military  education  to  officers 
esirous  of  obtaining  it.  He  could  not 
understand  why»  at  the  end  of  a  campaign, 
there  was  so  great  a  reduction  by  illness 
in  our  armies :  whether  it  was  from  any 
inactivity  in  quarters,  or  from  what  other 
cause,  he  could  not  tell.  As  to  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  army,  he  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  humanity  of  the  govern* 
ment  to  adopt  better  plans  than  had 
hitherto  been  resorted  to  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  our  troops  in  the  pe- 
ninsula during  seasons  of  inactivity. 

Mr.  banket  protested  earnestly  against 
any  principles  which  went  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  conscription  in  this  free  coun- 
try, th^  consequences  of  which  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  our  coinstitotion.  After 
we  had  so  often  risen  superior  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  he  bad  no  fear  of  the 
beneficial  effecu  of  the  system  of  which 
we  had  had  such  long  experience.  He 
was  not  for  opposing  violence  to  violence, 
and  wrong  to  wrong.  The  military  ex- 
pence  was  necessarily  large,  and  if  govern* 
ment  did  all  they  could  to  keep  it  down. 
It  was,  perhaps,  as  much  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. Parliamentand  individuals  ought, 
however,  to  help  government  in  this  re- 
spect. The  disadvantages  attending  the 
course  of  exchange  had  been  an  unfor- 
tunate source  of  expenditure.  As  for  pro- 
motion, if  it  were  allowed  too  rapidly,  it 
would,  through  the  means  of  patronage,  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  constitution  than 
any  evils  which  at  present  existed,  by  its 
alow  degrees.  He  thought  the  late  regu- 
]ation«  a  great  improvement  in  the  a^my. 
He  there^re  objected  to  any  bolder  mode, 
to  which  favour,  as  well  as  merit,  would 
prevail.  As  to  the  expenditure  with 
which  this  war  was  carried  on,  it  was  of 
•o  alarming  and  extensive  a  scale,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  this  country  to  support 
it  much  longer,  as  every  one  must  be  con- 
vinced that  knew  any  thing  about  the  state 
of  our  finances.  If  there  were  not  a  pro- 
spect of  an  early  peace,  ^he  scale  of  our 
expenditure  must  be  reduced ;  for  the  sys- 
tem of  existing  three  years  without  further 
taxes  was  miserable,  disastrous,  and  de* 
lusive  in  the  extreme.  But  even  were  we 
to  continue  this  dreadful  struggle.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  ever  see  the  day 
that  a  conscription  should  b^  adopted  or 
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followed  in  this  coantry.  Were  we  to 
despair  of  the  safety  of  the  countty  under 
a  constitution  which  bad  enabled  us  to 
come  safe  through  so  many  perils,  unlesi 
we  should  adopt  the  system  of  France,  t 
system  devised  by  tyranny,  for  its  safety, 
and  which  carried  misery  in  the  booom  o( 
eveiy  family^,     lliis  woald  be  truly 

**  Propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  caaaem/^ 
He  hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentlemsa 
would  have  but  few  followers. 

Mr.  Law,\n  explanation,  denied  that  be 
proposed  to  recommend  the  introdnctioo 
of  conscription  into  this  country,  but 
hoped  he  might  say,  Greece  had  in  ancient 
days  owed  her  safety  to  such  a  measure, 
and  Sweden  was  at  this  day  raised  to  im- 
portance by  it.~  He  had  only  said  the  war 
could  not  be  carried  oh  with  eOect,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  some  measure  for 
filling  up  the  ranks  in  the  army.  This  he 
contended  was  necessary  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  glorious  conclusion,  and  without  this 
the  country  could  neither  carry  on  hostili- 
ties with  success,  nor  make  peace  with  se- 
curity. 

General  PerguMon  heard  the  favourable 
mention  of  conscription  with  regret  and 
astonishment.  By  means  of  voluntary 
enlistment  more  men  turned  out  into 
the  army  in  this  country  than  were  raised 
by  means  of  the  conscription  in  France, 
considering  the  difference  of  population. 
With  respect  to  the  medical  department 
of  our  army,  few  people  who  had  not  been 
on  service  were  judges.  Disease,  he  be- 
lieved, was  not  more  frequent  in  our  army 
than  in  any  other  exposed  to  the  same 
climate.  At  any  rate  he  was  sure  that  no 
medical  department  in  any  service  was 
better  than  ours. 

Lord  PaUnersUm  disapproved  of  the  men- 
tion made  of  conscriptions.  If  our  armies 
were  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  other 
nations,  they  had  qualities  which  rendered 
them  more  valuable.  Those  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment  were  more  effective 
than  those  raised  by  conscriptions;  and 
he  should  think  a  general  would  feel  much 
more  confidence  in  an  army  raised,  as  our 
armies  were  raised,  than  he  could  possibly 
have  while  leading  to  battle  a  band  of 
slaves,  torn  from  their  homes  by  force. 
He  thought  the  present  period  was  not 
that  at  which  it  could  justly  be  said  that 
our  troops  were  not  well  officered,  after 
thev  had  been  fighting  so  long,  and  with 
such  great  success,  under  lord  Wellington 
in  the  peninsula.  With  respect  to  the 
sickness  mentioiied«  he  had  to  say  that  ha 
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tad  not  often  read  of  armiei,  which,  at  the 
Jose  of  an  active  campaign,  were  not  snb« 
ected  to  the  ?isiiation»  of  sickneu.  He, 
lowever,  wma  not  aware  that  oar  troops 
lad  suffered  more  than  those  of  other  na- 
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Mr.  Barmg  stated,  that  the  House  had  not 
he  items  of  the  charges,  which  precluded 
ihe  possibility  of  particularly  remarking 
upon  them  ;    for  all  that  was  before  the 
House  was,  that  Mr.  Commissary  drew  for 
SHch  and  such  sums  of  money,  on  such  ac- 
counts.     The  expence  in  the  peninsula 
bad  been  greatly  increased  by  the  ex- 
change,  but  it  had  also  been  incurred  by 
the  discoant  on  great  bills,  which  arose 
from  the  bad  credit  in  which  those  bills 
were.    These   bills  drawn  by  the  com- 
missariat ID  Portugal  had  fallen  to  a  dis- 
count  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment for  them  in  this  country.    At  the 
same  time  he  understood,  that  some  of 
them  were  paid  from  partial  considera- 
tion>.    This  practice  he  deprecated  as  not 
only  unjust  but  injudicious,  as  inconsistent 
with  economy,  and  as  affecting  the  credit 
of  the  government.    He  understood  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  debt  had  been 
contracted  in  the  peninsula,  in  consequence 
partly  of  these  transactions;    but  debt 
most  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  system, 
for  bad  economy  must  lead  to  debt  and 
bsd  credit.      He  wished    to    know    the 
amount  of  the   unfunded   debt   in  the 
peninsula. 

The  CkaneeUor  qf  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  the  subject  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  had  occupied  a  very  con- 
•iderable  portion  of  the  attention  of  the 
Treasury.  Circumstances  like  those  he 
had  mentioned  (respecting  the  discount) 
had  occurred,  and  had  caused  a  consider- 
able debt  The  debt  fluctuated  very 
mvch;  in  the  year  1812,  it  had  amounte'd 
to  four  millions  of  dollars.  He  had  heard 
accusations  of  partiality,  but  always  found 
them  to  be  unfounded. 

Mr.  Bamei  wished  to  know,  for  what 
period  the  army  in  the  peninsula  was  in 
arrcar,  u  to  its  pay. 

The  CkmceUor  tfike  Exckequer  said  three 
or  four  months, 

Mr.  BemM  asked,  whether  the  last  pay- 

^^\9  ^**  '^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  December. 

Mr.  Umg  saidr  it  had  been  on  the  24th 
ofMsrcb. 

Mr.  iiarmg  asked  for  an  explanation  as 
to  tbe  corn  purchased  in  the  Brazils. 
^«  C&oaor/for  qf  the  Exdkfucr  said,  the 


I  corn  purchased  in  the  Brazils  was '  pur- 
chased at  d3«.  per  quarter  only,  and  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  army  in  the 
peninsula  had  provision  for  100,000  men 
for  twelve  weeks. 

The  Resolution  was  then  passed. 

The  Chancellor  (tf  the  Exchequer  then 
moved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  100,000/. 
should  be  given  in  aid  of  queen  Anne's 
bounty. 

Mr.  Barmg  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
the  church  collectively  had  sufficient  pro- 
perty if  it  were  properly  distributed. 
There  was  no  country  in  Europe,  or  the 
civilized  world,  in  which  the  chori^h  en- 
joyed so  large  a  portion  of  the  produce 
and  property  of  the  people  as  it  possessed 
in  England.  The  amount  indeed  of  the 
possession  was  unquestionable,  and  the 
only  question  was,  whether  this  amount 
was  equitably  distributed.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
distribution  was  inadequate,  or  this  propo- 
sition could  not  be  necessary.  In  fact,  it 
was  evident  that  while  the  church  de- 
rived so  much  from  the  industry  of  the 
public— while  its  profit  interfered  most 
injuriously  w^th  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  the  clergy  were  not  adequately 
provided  for.  instead  of  making  the 
higher  livings  provide  for  the  lower,  which 
wasthe  principle  of  the  Stipendiary  Coratea 
Bill,  it  was  proposed  by  this  motion  to 
burthen  the  public  purse,  leaving  the 
higher  livings  untouched.  This  was  now 
the  fourth  year  in  which  this  grant  had 
been  made,  and  he  understood  it  was  to  be 
followed  up  with  the  devout  intention  of 
raising  the  amount  to  one  million,  to  be 
invested  in  the  funds.  Thus  it  seemed 
that  the  church,  in  addition  to  all  iu  pro- 
perty in  land,  was  also  to  become  a  stock- 
nolder. 

Mr.  Weuem  professed  great  respect  for 
the  church  establishment,  but  had  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  church  property. 

Mr.  W»  Smith  conceived  the  cler^  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  tyihe,  not  only  of  the 
produce  but  of  the  rent  of  the  country,  but 
stili  he  would  not  object  to  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  them,  always  conceiving  that 
'*  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.'' 

Mr.  P.  Carew  wished  that  means  should 
be  taken  to  enforce  the  residence  of  such 
clergymen  as  partook  of  this  grant. 

The  Chancellor  <fthe  Exchequer  md,  thafe 
a  condition  of  residence  always  accompa- 
nied any  grant  by  the  governors  of  queen 
Anne's  bounty. 
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Mr.  Bortn^  hoped  that  no  part  of  the 
money  woald  be  laid  out  in  the  parchase 
of  lands,  as  be  was  pecaliarly  ad? erse  to 
Ibe  grant  of  any  more  of  our  land  in  mort- 
main. 

Mr.  P.  Canw  recommended  rather  that 
■och  money  should  be  applied  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  tax. 

After  some  observationsy  the  Committee 
divided.  The  numbers  were:  For  the 
motion*  94.  Against  it,  20. '  The  set eral 
Reiolotions  were  then  agreed  to. 
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Patmastbb  Genbeal's  Accounts  Bill.] 
Mr.  Whartcn  moved  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  t^  is  Bill. 

Mr.  Creevey  took  that  opportunity  of  say-' 
ing>word  on  the  place  of  Joint  Pay  mas* 
ter  ofthe  Forces,  and  of  asking  whether 
or  no  it  was  the.  intention  of  goTemment 
to  suppress  it  ?  It  might  be  recollected, 
that  when  he  had  made  a  motion  to  that 
effect,  he  had  been  answered  by  the  gen- 
tlemfsn  on  the  other  side,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly useless,  as  a  Bill  was  then  in  its  pro- 
gress in  another  place,  to  suppress  sine- 
cures, under  which  description  the  place 
alluded  to  would'  come.  It  was  however 
known'  to  all,  that  the  Sinecure  Bill  had 
been  lost,  and  it  was  cfqnally  notorious  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Long)  discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  si- 
tuation, while  the  noble  lord  who  was  his 
assistant  paymaster  (lord  C.  Somerset)  was 
employed  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  place 
was  kept  up  solely  for  securing  the  inte- 
rest of  the  auke  of  Beaufort.  It  was  ndw 
too  late  in  the  session,  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  suppression  of  that  place  ;  bat  as 
long  as  he  should  be  honoured  with  a  seat 
in  that  House,  he  would  persevere  in  his 
efforu  until  be  had  attained  his  object. 
As  to  the  other  office  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded at  the  same  time,  he  meant  that  of 
Paymaster  of  the  Marines,  he  was  glad  to 
■ce  that  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty 
was  to  suppress  it,  at  least  he  gathered  so 
horn  the  paper  placed  on  the  table  ofthe 
House,  and  he  bad  only  lo  express  hii 
hopes  that  the  other  place  wonld  share  the 
^ame  fate. 

Mr.  Croker  denied  that  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  had  in  contemplation  to  sup- 
press the  place  of  Paymaster  of  Marines. 
The  paper  on  the  table  proved  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  considered  that  office  as 


absolotely  necessary,  and  they  merely  is* 
tended  to  establish  new  regulations. 

Mr.  Long  took  that  opportunity  of  cs- 
nlaining  that  in  a  former  nigiit's  debate  be 
had  not  said  that  the  army  in  the  penio- 
sula  was  paid  to  the  24th  of  March,  as  hid 
been  reported,  but  to  the  24ch  of  Fe* 
bmary. 

Auction  Duties'  Bill.]  On  the  re- 
port of  this  Bill  being  brought  op, 

Mr.  Whiihread  objected  to  the  maniser 
in  which  this  Bill  had  been  brongbt  into 
the  House,  under  a  title,  as  he  waeinForoi* 
ed|  difierent  from  what  it  now  bore,  lo 
that  those  persons  who  were  most  interr^- 
ed  in  its  provisions,  were  absolutely  igno- 
rant that  any  such  Bill  was  passing  through 
the  Commons.  He  understood  that  the  Bill 
was  fbonded  upon  principles  nearly  simi* 
lar,  if  not  exactly  so,  to  the  Auction  BUI 
brought  in  last  session  by  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
which  was  ultimately  rejected  by  ibai 
House.  That  right  hon.  gentleman  bad, 
after  that  failure;  in  a  manner  pledged 
himself  to  the  auctioneers,  that  no  simi- 
lar enactment  should  be  attempted:  hot 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  at  all 
deterred  by  the  issue  of  the  last  attempt, 
had  declared,  as  he  was  informed,  that  be 
would,  notwithstanding,  "try  the  expe- 
riment^' He  wished  the  Bill  ahoold  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Wharton  replied,  that  the  Bill  had 
never  borne  any  other  title,  nor  had  it 
been  clandestinely  brought  into  the  House. 
Ii  had  been  before  it  several  weeks.  He 
solemnly  denied  he  had,  on  any  occasion, 
ever  uttered  the  expression  that  he  vroold 
"  try  the  experiment."  All  the  commu- 
nications which  he  had  with  the  parties 
interested  in  the  measure  had  been  free, 
open  and  amicable.  He  did  not  anticipate 
any  opposition  to  the  Bill.  If  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  House,  that  it  shovid  be 
printed,  he  certainly  should  not  oppose  it 
The  assertions  of  the  hon.  member,  he 
contended,  were  totally  onfbtmded.  The 
city  of  London  was  deeply  interested  in 
passing  this  Bill ;  a  depoMtion  from  it 
had  waited  open  him,  to  express  their 
great  desire  for  such  an  Act,  and  there 
were  petitions  from  varioos  parts  of  the 
country,  speaking  the  same  lan^age. 

Mr.  M«t6r«fl4said,  the  assertions  he  had 
used  were  no  assertions  of  his ;  they  were 
wkat  he  had  received  from  respectable 
authority.  He  certainly  had  been  most 
groasly  mi^inCarmed  aa  to  the  title  of  the 
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Bili.     Witii  regpfd  !•  tk^  expnmwm  •f 

"'  irfkng  Abe  esperimeoi/'  hp  would  raad 
4o  ihm  Howe  •  fettteace  fnun  a  ktter 
vback  ««citaMied  tlMt ftnertiott.  [Hece  lie 
read,  iram  a  idtec^  a  pastage  atthbittiiig 
thiMP  wofi^B  to  Ilia  hao.  mambar.)  lie 
wooid  a«|pgest«  iie«e9er«  at  bo  maeh  im- 
apprehenaion  liad  gone  4bribp  wbatfaar  it 
would  nat  bo  beuerio  print  the  Bill. 

The  Okamcdlar^f  tfu  Eiookequfr  aaid,  he 
ceriamly  Jbad  intended  to  faring  tip  a  BiJl  si- 
m^Amr  ao  abe  preiem«  bat  aa  bia  lima  wu  eo 
greatly  ^ccuptcd,  ha  had  rttjaatted  his 
hen.  Iri end  to  take  that  traabia. 

Mr.  Awaawilfe  contended,  that  it  was  a 
BiU  of  great  ia^Nlrtance,  not  oaly  as  k  af- 
fected iMlsvidiails,  but  <the  revenues  of  -the 
erowMp  and  sboecfore  he  saw  ae  rtasoti 
why  dM  boa.  gcnU^aan  shoidd  aot  aoti* 
cipate  a  diacassiao  apon  it.  Oaeaf  the 
cbuses,  ba  andemtood,  enacted  that  all 
property  pat  op  to  sale  shoaki  be  liable 
to  daty ,  wbeiber  said  or  aot.  Tbeae  were 
other  pokito,  aiso»  that  aequared  discus- 
eian,  in  bia  opinioa. 

Mr.  VSbirian  said  be*  had  bean  iatriiy 
aMsappeehended.    What  he  had  said  wa«« 
that  ia  the  presentetage'Sf  She  fiiM  he  had 
aafaaaaato  espeet  any  discastioa^     in- 
deed he  didaiosapprehend  4he  Bill  was  Ma- 
bb  to-OMich  ohjcotian ;  'be had  had  fre^oent 
tnterriewB  with  the  peiocipal  persons  af- 
fected by  ita  preeisianR,  end  he  had  fnwa- 
ed  it,  as  near  jy  as  possiblief  apoa  what  he 
cooceived,    from    those  coioaiuaica.tion», 
woaid  he  fooet  likely  to  secure  she  inle- 
seas  of  the  'aoctioneers  in  geaerad.     He 
aoald,  howeacr,  propose,  that  instead  of 
the  Btil  being  reoommitted  on  Monday, 
it  should    be   comaiiited  now,  with  the 
aneadaseata,  aad  be  taken  sato  further 
consideration  oa  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  IfaiteMn  wished  it  to  he  printed, 
together  with  the  aaiendmeots. 

Mr,  Whmmtm  said,  that  when  he  iti* 
bodaoed  it,  he  intended  it  i(hoold  hare 
been  printed  after  having  bean  eoooiitted. 
The  Bill  bad  been  connnonicated  to  a 
gseat  many  merobeia :  and  sereral  of  4he 
AiDcadarents  were  in  consequeaoe  of  sog- 
gssiioas  froai  those  gentlecnen.  Mock 
aaetionSf  iadead,  had  beoome  an  evil  of 
*^  intolerable  extent,  that  some  regala- 
^n  was  iayperiously  called  for. 

^*  Thomp9m  spoke  in  hieoar  of  the 
^U.  He  thought  tl>e  evil  of  mock  aoc- 
^M,  which  wore  nothing  but  swindlmg 
^'^Msaetions,  had  been  oon6ned  tothe me- 
f'^lit;  but  be  found  that  they  norr 
«fcaed  eaary  part  of  the  eopolry. 


^PrwiUgg.   JI7VB25,  181S.  |]B9B 

Mr.  P.  Maors  saU  a  few  wc^rd/in  fisrar 
of  the  Bill ;  wbea  it  was  oomautted.  It 
waaalso  onLered  to  ba  pviatod* 

Ma.  Caaartr's  Complaint  of  a  Breach 
or  PairiLBGB.]  Mr.  Cfmvcjf  proceeded 
to  mal»  the  motion  of  which  be  had 
given'  QOtioe*  Aa  it  respected  the  Uoase 
and  the  public,  be  regretted  that  the  mo- 
tioa  had  been  so  loag  delayed,  bat  he  was 
giad  of  this  cirouraslaace  as  eaaacetad 
personally  with  biaisatf,  because  bhe  fur- 
ther this  description  was  removed  from 
theaenteace  that  had  beea  paued  upoa 
him,  the  iesseoald  it^be  oonsidered  as  one 
in  which  he  himself  was  interested  on  his 
own  account.  *  Daring  tbe  progress  of  his 
trial  it  was  never  bis  iotentioa  to  com- 
plain to  the  Flouse.  He  was  determiaad 
that  sentence  shouid  be  passed  upon  him 
befiare  he  would  state  to  parliament  that, 
which,  in  hb  opiaiaa,  deeply  affected  the 
privileges  of  every  aoraa  ta  that  House 
aad  af  all  his  saocessors.  Strong  as  his 
firehag  aadeubtodiy  was  oa  the  sabjeot, 
he  would  not  oow  ask  the  House  to  goom 
to  aay  reaotutioa  <oa  the  case.  He  mese- 
ly  meaat  at  present  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  further  and  akerior  deiiberation 
oa  this  important  subject,  by  bringing  be- 
fore the  Hooee  afaitbAiloarmtive  of  all  the 
lacu  and  proceediags  ia  this  case,  and  as 
an  indaioeaKnt  tothe  Hoosejto  listen  to  bin 
with  attention,  be  woald  observe  that  tiaa 
wasebc  iirst  case  in  the  hutory  of  parlia- 
meat,  ia  which  a  member  of  parliament 
had  been  arraigned  for  words  which  were 
proved  ta  have  been  spoken  1^  him  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  and  in  dttcharge  of 
his  public  duty,  let  such  words  or  speech 
have  been  afterwards  printed  and  publish- 
ed by  him  or  not.  -  The  facts  were  these : 
— ^Early  in  the  last  session  of  the  last  par- 
liament, there  was  a  diieatfion  ia  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  aiairs  of  the 
East  India  Coaapany.  He  believed  the 
question  was  the  appaiatmeat  of  a  com- 
•mittee  to  examine  into  those  aflbivs.  On 
thatecc^n  he  had  urged  tbe  expedieacy 
of  that  which,  ki  his  opiaioB,  would  have 
bean  a  preferable  measure,  via.  the  opea- 
iag  of  the  trade  with  India  to  the  oot- 
poNs.  He  bad  stated  what  from  his  own 
recent  personal  observation  was  the  coa- 
dition  of  one  of  those  out-ports,  the  town 
of  Liverpool.  He  had  steted  the  evtis 
which  had  vesulted  from  the  suspension 
of  tbe  trade  with  America,  and  from 
tbe  other  ctrcumstences  wbiob  had  pa-, 
ralyaed   the   oommeroe  of    Liverpool ; 

(SM). 
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cvfiSf  which  a  free  trade  to  ladia  alone 
wa»  calculated  to  remedy*    In  the  coune 
of  his  speech  he  had  mentioned  in  detail 
the  misery  which  existed  in  Liverpool, 
such  ^s  the  great  and  increasing  qnantity 
of  poor»  who  were  forced  to  apply  for  pa- 
rochial relief    Shortly  afterwards,  daring 
his  absence  on  a  visit  to  Liverpool,  general 
Tarleton  (then  a  member  for  Liverpool) 
declared  in  the  Honse,  that  those  detailed 
accounts  were  much  exaggerated ;    and 
read  a  letter  from  a  respectable  merchant 
of  Liverpool  desiring  him  to  contradict 
them.     When  he  (Mr.  Creevey)  retomed 
to  London,  it  so  happened  that  on  the  first 
flay  of  his  attendance  in  parliament,  ge- 
neral Tarleton  presented  a  petition  from 
Liverpool,*  praying  for  a  free  trade  to 
India.      He  (Mr.  Creevey)  then  re^stated 
what  he  had  before  said  (of  the  troth  of 
which  he  had  received  ample  confirmation 
during  his  visit) ;   and»  speaking  of  the 
distress  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  took  oc- 
casion to  mention  a  great  additional  vexa- 
tion lately  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  by 
new  surcharges  of  property,  which  were 
attributed  to  an  inspector  of  taxes,  of  the 
name  of  Kirkpatrick.     Soon  afterwards  he 
saw  very  incorrect  reports  of  this  speech 
in  several  papers,  and  particnlarly  in  one 
published  at  Liverpool,  and  as  hit  accuracy 
nad  been  impeached  by  the  declarations 
of  general  Tarleton,   be  thought  it  his 
duty,  and  conceived,  and  still  did  conceive 
it  to  be  his  right,  to  cause  to  be  inserted, 
in  that  paper  in  which  the  incorrect  ac- 
count had  been  inserted,  a  correct  state- 
ment  of  all  that    he  had  stated.     He 
gave  the  printer  of  the  Liverpool  paper 
to  which  he  had  alloded  authority  to  pub- 
lish this  corrected  speech  early  in  last 
March  twelvemonth.    It  was  printed  in  a 
few  days.    But  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  October,  at  which  period  he  was  one  of 
the  candidates  for  the  representation  of 
Liverpool,  after  two  sessions  and  the  spring 
assizes  at  Lancaster  had  been  permitted  to 
pass  by,  that  he  learnt  that  an  indictment 
Lad  been  preferred  against  him  at  the 
quarter  sessiona  at  Manchester,  by  the 
King,  for  a  printed  libel.  He  then  tboaght, 
and  he  now  thought,  that  he  was  com- 
pletely justified  in  causing  the  publication 
•f  the  speech  in  <iuestion.      But  with  all 
doe  respect  to  the  magistrates  who  com- 
pose the  bench  in  the  town  of  Manchester, 
who  were  moat  respectable  persona,  at  the 
head  of  whom  Was  a  clergyman  of  (yigh 
character,  he  did  not  conceive  the  quarter 
,  icaaiona  waa  Uie  proper  tribunal  to  decide 
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a  question  which  involved  the  priTilegeitf 
parliament ;  and  he  therefore  moved  \m 
cause  by  Certiorari  to  the  aasisea  at  laa- 
caster.  Last  spring  aasiaeait  cnmeoBlD 
be  tried  before  Bfr.  Justice  Le  Blaoc  h 
was  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  proaeco- 
tion,  that  all  that  had  been  ^itten  by  In 
had  been  said  by  him  in  bis  place  in  parlia- 
ment. The  witneaseaon  the  part  of  the 
proaecQtion  proved,  that  he  had  directs 
it  to  be  published  for  the  porpoee  of  cor- 
recting  misrepresentation.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  impute  to  him  malice  or  pri- 
vate resentment:  and  annlterior  atage  of 
the  trial  afibrded  hin  an  opportanity  of 
denying  by  his  affidavit,  that  he  had  erer 
seen  the  prosecutor  in  his  life,  that  he  had 
ever  had  any  private  qnarral  with  him,  or 
thatheentertained  towards  hin  thedigbtest 
resentraent.-«His  (Mr.  Craevey'a)  counsel 
contended,  upon  the  trial  at  Lancaster,  that 
under  all  the  circumatances  <»f  the  case 
then  proved  or  admitted,  he  was  not  amen- 
able to  the  conrta  below ;  but  Mr.  Jvscioe 
Le  Blanc  declared,  that  he  mast  be  bound 
by  the  caae  of  the  King  v.  the  earl  of 
Abingdon;  that  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment  waa  entirely  oot  of  the  qeeatioo; 
that  malice  waa  not  a  necessary  iogredieat 
in  a  case  of  libel,  that  the  onlyqoeatioa 
waa,  if  the  worda  used  were  defamatory; 
and  that  in  his  opinion  they  were  defaosa- 
tory.  On  this  direction,  the  jury,  with- 
out hesitation,  pronounced  him  (Mr.  Cree- 
vey) guilty.  Last  term,  he  made  an  ap« 
plication  to  the  court  of  King'a- bench  for 
a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  hia  prrvilega 
aa  a  member  of  parliament,  and  of  mis£- 
rection  on  the  part  of  the  judge  by  whom 
he  had  been  already  tried.  He  was  ia 
cotu't  when  the  application  was  made,  and 
he  witnessed  the  onanimooa  declaration  of 
the  judgea,  that  they  were  bou^d  by  the 
case  of  the  King  o.  the  earl  of  Abingiloo. 
The  lord  chief  justice  (lord  Ellenboroo^b) 
said,  that  he  had  never  heard  a  propoaition 
ao  extravagant  as  the  claim  of  a  member 
of  parliament  to  explain  out  of  the  House 
any  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  or  any 
language  which  he  bad  used  within  it. 
Mr.  Justice  Bailey  considered  the  sending 
of  a  speech  made  in  parliament  to  a  news* 
paperaaadearadation;  although  he  mait 
nave  known  tnat  it  waa  the  practice  at  all 
timea,  of  the  most  distinguished  peraons,  in 
both  Houses,  to  publish  tneir  own  speeches, 
and  althongh  he  muat  have  known  that  bat 
a  few  montns  ago  that  highly  reapecuble 
judge,  Mr.  Baron  Wood,  aent  to  a  news- 
paper  a  eopy  of  a  charge  to  a  jury  which 
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ke  had  nrnde,  in  order  to  comet  a  mure* 
presentation  wkich  bed  gone  forth  whb 
respect  to  it.    On  the  20th  of  May,  he 
(Mr.  Croevey),  was  brought  op  in  the 
court  of  King't-bench  to  receire  judg- 
ment;   when  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  in  dis- 
charging that  duty,  pronounced  sentence 
upon  him*  that  he  should  pay  a  fine  of 
loot  to  the  King,  and  becomitaitted  to  the 
King's-bench  until  the  fine  was  paid.  The 
learned  jndge  almost  made  an  apology  for 
his  lenity^  by  declaring  that  the  printed 
paper  which  had  been  the  subject  of  pro* 
secntion^  was  not  to  much  a  libel  upon  the 
tax-gatherer  as  a  libel  on  Mr.  Ptorceral, 
and  a  proceeding  bottomed  in  disaflfection 
to  the  state— thus,  while  passing  sentence 
for  a  libel,  most  unjustly  and  most  illegally 
Itbelling  hina  (Mr.  Crcevey),  by  ascribing 
to  him  two  oflfences  for  whish  he  had  never 
been  tried.    Now  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  case  so  strongly  relied  on  as  the 
ground  of  his  con?iction  ?  Lst  it  be  com* 
pared  with  hb  own.    In  lord  Abinsdon's 
ctie  no  pnblic  subject  waa  concerned.   He 
bad  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
aokly  directed  against  tbeprofessional  cha> 
rscter  of  an  individual,  a  Mr.  Sermon,  his 
attorney.    It  was  proved  on  the  trial  thalt 
be  had  had  a  private  quarrel  with  this  geo- 
tlsflMn,  and  that  he  bore  him  actual  malice. 
It  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  he  had 
gooe  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  his  speech 
ready  written,  that  immediately  alter  he 
bad  delivered  it  he  caused  it  to  be  printed, 
and  that  he  paid  for  such  printing,  and 
that  he  had  evidently  done  all  this  with  a 
view,  under  the  shelter  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  making  a 
peisonal  atuck  on  an  individual.    £ich 
vu  the  case  of  lord  Abingdon.    What  was 
bit  own  ?  The  speech  which  he  had  made 
nlated  to  a  public  cause.    His  observe* 
^oas  hereon  a  public  servant, the  pro- 
priety  of  whose  conduct  was  most  import* 
ant  to  bis  Majesty's  subjects— a  collector 
^  Uxes.    He  had  spoken  of  a  grievance 
deeply  afiecting  a  great  and    populous 
Pvt  of  the  empire,  with  which  by  birth 
^  residence  and  various  other  ties  he  was 
closely  connected.    No  attempt  was  made 
^  prove  against  him  any  private  (foarrel 
^r  personal  resentment,  and  it  was  proved 
bv  htm  that  so  far  from  coing'to  the 
Hoow  of  Commons  to  make  the  speech  for 
tbe  porpoio  of  having  it  printed,  the  speech 
woQld  nercr  hare  ^en  printed  if  the  in* 
accuracy  of  those  lo  whom  the  suoding 
onlers  of  the  House  refused  permission  to 
Pttbiish  the  proceedings  of  parliaoient 


at  all,  had  not  rendered  correction  indis* 
pensable.  So  far,  therefore,  were  these 
two  cases  from  having  any  affinity,  thai 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  perfect  op« 
position.  With  respect  to  the  decision  in 
his  case,  he  begged  the  Hpuse  to  consider 
to  what  extent  tbe  doctrine  might  be  car« 
ried  if  the  law  were  such  as  it  had  been 
declared  to  be.  It  would  for  ever  put  an 
end  to  all  communication  between  the  re* 
presentative  and  the  constituent  bodies  in 
this  kingdom.  That  which  he  might  not 
publish  by  writing  be  presumed  he  might 
not  publish  by  speaking.  If  Mr.  Justice 
Grose  was  right  in  procUiming  bis  ofience 
to  be  bottomed  in  disaffection  to  the  state 
(that  was  in  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  seditious' 
Iibel)i  then,  had  he  (Mr.  Greet ey),  instead 
of  printing  bis  speech  as  he  had  done, 
waited  until  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Liverpool,  and  on 
the  hustings  there,  either  voluntarily  or  in 
answer  to  a  proposed  ijoestion,  stated  that 
which  he  in  fact  bad  written  ;  and  had  that 
aeditious  libel  been  communicated  to  the 
Attorney  General  by  some  one  who  could 
have  proved  its  utterance,  the  Attorney 
General  would  doubtless  have  filed  an  in* 
formation,  and,  according  to  the  justice 
dealt  out  to  other  libellers,  he  (Mr.  Cree- 
vey)  would  most  probably  have  expiated 
this  offence  in  a  distant  gaol.  Was  this 
English  law,  or  was  it  not  ?  Unqoestion* 
ably  it  appeared  to  him,  that  he  was  just 
as  liable  to  be  punished  for  a  uma  voce 
statement  to  his  constitoenu,  as  for  one 
written  and  published.  If  so,  it  was  most 
extraordinary,  that  op  to  the  present  time» 
no  one  had  ever  heaid  of  any  member  oC 
parliament  having  been  prosecuted  for 
any  statement  or  account  that  he  might 
think  it  his  duty  to  give  to  bis  conHitoenta 
on  any  of  the  various  subjects  in  which 
they  might  be  supposed  to  be  interested. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  greatest  men 
had  undergone  parliamentary  accoaatton. 
The  great  lord  Bacon  himself  had  not 
escaped  impeachment.  If  any  member  of 
parliament  of  that  day  had  told  his  con* 
stituents  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  vote  against  lord  Bacon,  how  could 
he  have  done  so  without  using  defamato^ 
words  ?  [The  Attorney  General  shook  hia 
bead.]  Tbe  hon«  and  learned  gentleman 
opposite  seemed  to  dissent  from  this  pro* 
position.  For  his  part,  he  was  sure  it 
could  not  be  denied,  and  be  should  be  glad 
to  hear  the  Attorney  General  deny  if  he 
could,  the  truth  of  what  be  was  stating 
or  the  infarenco  he  drew  from  it.    He 
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lud  voted  for  tbo  txpiiUioii  of  Mr«  Hvnl 
fcr  the  impeachoieAl  of  lord  Melfillo*  for 
tho  a^roM  to  deprire  the  dake  of  York 
of  his  Bttttilion  at  committdorin  clnol. 
I»  all  tbeie  caaei  hecoald  not  concom 
bow  Ik  wotfld  Kate  been  poetible  for  hiar 
to  accoont  for  bis  coikkict  to  kis  oomtl-' 
loonts  witbooi  uatng  defaontory  vrordt, 
and  ibereby  being  guilty*  according  to 
modem  iavr,  of  a  libel.  The  abeefioe 
of  malice  would  be  nothing*  the  bona 
fide  nature  of  the  proceeding  wid  the 
discbarge  of  hie  doty  to  hie  conttkuenia 
woald  be  nothing;  if  the  words  were 
proved  to  be  defamatory,  .tbey  would  be 
considered  as  a  6t  subject  for  prosbcntioii. 
*-It  bad  long  been  considered  as  a  settled 
point*  that  parliamentary  reports  should 
be  given  ;  so  that  according  to  the  new 
dictum  of  the  jadges*-  the  members  of  that 
House  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  reporters 
for  all  they  might  say  within  these  walls* 
and  at  that  of  the  judges  for  all  ihey 
might  explain  to  their  constituents  with* 
out  them.  All  accounts  given*  therefore* 
however  correct*  by  themselves*  to  those 
who  elected  them*  or  by  whom  they 
sought  to  be.  elected*  vrere  attended  with 
danger*  and  exposed  them  to  the  liability 
of  prosecution*  He  was  perfectly  ready 
to  admil*  that  he  and  every  member  of 
that  House  was  amenable  for  miseondoct 
to  parliament  itself.  What  alone  he  ob«* 
jected  to  was*  the  jurisdiction  of  the  infe* 
rtor  courts  over  such  cases.  He  bad  of 
course,  before  be  brought  this  subject 
imder  the  consideration  of  the  House* 
looked  for  such  light  and  instruction  from 
precedents  as  the  Journals  and  history  of 
parliament  afforded,  and  be  would  state 
■ttch  information  as  he  found  it,  faithfully 
to  the  House.  In  the  time  of  the  Long 
Parliament/  when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  the  habit  of  debating  with  dosed 
doors*  the  attention  of  the  House  seemed 
to  have  been  first  called  to  the  subject  of 
printing  speeches.  The  House  then  or* 
oered  the  speeches  «f  their  favourite  mem* 
bers  to  be  published.  Amongst  these  was 
Mr.  Solicitor  St  John's  speech  on  one  oc- 
casion* and  Mr.  Pyni's  on  lord  Strafibrd's 
Attainder  Bill.  These  were  members 
'Which  at  that  time  were  at  the  head  of  the 
party  which  had  then  most  influence  in 
parliament.  King  Charles  theFirst  himself* 
in  one  of  his  messages  or  speeches  to  the 
House  of  Commons*  justifies  himself  against 
what  he  considers  mis-statements  or  mis* 
representations  in  a  "  printed"  speech  of 
Mr.  Pym.    The  Commoas,  hoirtver>  bad 
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laid  down  a  role  o^  for 
aad.nol  ietf  tbeir  opponenls^  who 
ooncoivo*  thai  if  what  was  aaid  on  eas 
side  might  be  paUisbed*  lint  wfakh  wis 
urged  OR  the  other  was  eatilled  to  lbs 
saaae  privHogo.  Accordingly  larsi  ^9^» 
who  bad  made  an  excelleniLapcack  as  eas 
of  the  stages  of  lard  Strsfflrd'a  Ataaiader 
Bill*  expoaing  in  tba  sinmgost  poim  af  visa 
thii  abominable  and  illegal  eraalay  of  tbst 
whole  aaoasore*  ftasafiterwarda  jsidaeed  ta 
print  it,  Mr.  St«  Jofri^s  an<l  Mr.  Pym's 
speecbeaoa  the  same  aabjeaiy  bat  oa  tfaie  ep* 
posite  sale*  beiiig  already  prioied  bj  ordar 
oftheHouse.  Upon  tbis  the  HonseaifCeBi- 
mons*  i.  e.  the  prevailing  party  in  it,  look  ef« 
fence*  and  appointed  a  committee  to  io^ie 
into  the  printing  of  speeches  by  mambcis* 
and  referred  the  report  of  lord  IKgby's  to 
this  coaamittae.  ^athe  llibof  Joly,  1641* 
sir  John  Bvelya  having  produced  the  ts* 
port*  Ihey  resolved  that  the  said  primed 
speech  comataed  aaattcr  nntrae.  aod  aean- 
daloasi  as  It  related  to  the  proceednigi  ia 
bodh  Houses  of  Parliaaaent ;  that  it  was  a 
criminal  offence  against  the  legisiatare, 
and  should  be  barned  bv  the  handa  of  the 
ooaimon  hangman.*  He  stated  this  case 
in  order  to  shew  that  the  printing  a  speech 
made  id  parliameat  was  an  offence*  if  aa 
offence  at  all*  cognisable  by  parliaassat 
alone.  If  subject  to^  a*y  other  jorisclictioii* 
how  had  it  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Solicitor 
St.  John  to  institota  legal  proroedings 
aganist  lord  Digby*  who  had  gone  ao  hi 
as  even  to  impesoh  in  his  speech  the  testi* 
mony  of  sir  Harry  Vane  ?  The  Hooss 
did  indeed  soon  aftarwards  addraaa  the 
king  not  to  confer  any  more  honooft  or 
marks  of  bis  favoar  on  lord  Digby,  bat 
never  appeared  to  imagine  that  Uiara  ea* 
isted  any  legal  ground  for  a  proaeeotion. 
An  order  wassulneqoentl]^  made  iaterdio^ 
ing  any  person  from  publiahing  any  thing 
said  or  done  in  that  Houae<  Thia  was  cer* 
tainly  a  strong  example  of  the  aboae  of 
privilege*  but  it  still  served  tb  shew  ilac 
they  alwayt  considered  themsehras  aa  the 
only  judgH  who  had  any  control  over 
their  own  pooceedings.  In  the  same  par- 
liament' sir  £.  Ueering  primed  a  speech 
which  he  made  in  favour  of  the  establish* 
ed  church*  which  being  cantrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  rulinv  party  in  the  Com* 
mens*  they  voted' that  it  should  be  burned 
by  the  common  haagmaa*  aad  expelled 
sir  Bdward  Deertng.f    Now*  in  oider  co 
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Uldstrato  wM  h^  hid  More  it«lcd  ti 
to  Um  iHB^patfftble   comitctbii  between 
primed  repei^  ud  eibe  eece  staleineiiit 
ef  whet  wee  speken  in  pwliasieiit*  be 
w>M  eiui   ibe  ei«»  of  Mr.  Taykxr,  the 
owmber  iar  Winkor.    Mr.  Teylor  hev* 
iog  been  one  e#  thoie  who  beiil  resiM* 
ed  tbe  nttemSkr  of   lord  Strtfibrd«   on 
niceling  bie  contliltientt  lofbrmed  them 
ef  the  language  which  be  had  med  on 
that  oecniioi^  end  in  whMh  be  had  de« 
fcribed  ihnt  proeeeding  M  ieoel  atrecioat. 
A  paper  wna  aftererardi  predeced  and 
kid  en  the  table  of  the  Hoese^  relating 
thai  Mr.  Taylor  had  seid  at  Windiof» 
Ikat  lord  Strafford  bad   been  nnrdefed. 
aad  thai  tbe  nierder  wat.  In  his  opiaion, 
tlie  more  fool  because  it  had  been  corn* 
niued  with  tbe  swoni  of  justice.    The 
words  were  further  pro? ed  te  bate  been 
anered  by  Ibe  testkneny  of  Halli  tbe 
mayor,  aiid  ethers  wbo  were  pnssent  at 
tbe  tine.    It  was  immediately  resolf  ed, 
thst  Mr.  Taylor  should  be  expelled  and 
isodered  incapable  ef  ever  siniAc^  again 
ia  perliatteni,  and  that  he  shenid  nmke 
scknewledgment  of  his  ollenee  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  in  the  town  of  Windsor.* 
H  was  efident,  then,  that  the  seme  law 
which  teok  cognisance  of  libellous  p(ib« 
Itcstions  was  equally  applicable  to  verbal 
etpresnens.    Mr.  Andrew  Merrell^  wbo 
wai  returned  to  parttament  at  the  be* 
gioning  of  she  Restoration*  and  continued 
to  represent  tbe  town  of  Hull  from  t6€0 
to  IG78,    was  accustomed    during  that 
whole  period  to  send  in  writing  to  his 
ooaiiituents  an  accurate  account  of  all  be 
did  and  said  in  parliament,  and  from  his 
general  character  it  might  be  Inferred 
thst  tbe  tone  of  his  narration  most  have 
been  pretty  sarcastic.    He  was,  howerer,^ 
nerer  visited  by  king  Charles's  attorney 
genoral.     In  tbe  year  1679,  however,  tbe 
•peeches  which  sir  Francis  Winnington 
utd  lord  Cavendish  had   made  on  tbe 
doke  of  York's  Exclusion  Bill  wene  pub- 
lished, and  the   House  having   referred 
them  to  a  committee,  voted  them  to  be 
fslie  and  scandalous.    Still  it  was  never 
apposed  that  there  could  be  any  legal 
proiecuUon  In  such  a  case.    In  1093,  a 
c^phimt  was  made  of  a  publication  of  a 
•peech  containing  very  violent  language 
^  had  been  made  in  parliament  by  sir 
John  Knight,  against  a  very  necessary 
"tossure  at  that  period  of  king  William^s 
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government,  the  BHl  for  Naloralining  Vo» 
reigners.*  It  bad  the  effect  ef  spread* 
•ng  a  flame  through  the  country,  and  a 
copy  of  it  being  laid  before  tbe  House,  k 
was  resolved  that  it  was  a  false,  Standn» 
Ions  and  seditions  pampMet,  and  that  h 
should  be  burned  en  the  following  Satar« 
day  by  the  bands  of  tbe  hangman.  Hetn 
was  another  proof  that  tbe  crown  oficeva 
of  that  rmgn  nevev  dreamed  ef  brioeing 
these  cases  into  convts  ef  law.  Tbas  from 
tbe  time  of  tbe  Long  Parliamenl  to  tbe  pa* 
riad4>f  tba  RevoKition,  tbe  practice  waa 
uniform  and  consistent,  and  no  indtvidaai 
from  that  period  h^  ever  conceived  bins- 
self  to  be  injiared  by  it,  till  a  collector  af 
the  taxes,  of  much  greater  sensibility  than 
all  or  any  of  his  countrymen  who  have 
preceded  bin^  is  detehnined  to  make  a 
new  esperiment  In  trying  the  efficfacy  of 
the  court  of  KingVb^eh.  He  knew  thai 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty  resolationa 
against  reportihg  the  speeches  or  proceed* 
ings  in  that  House,  yet  by  universal  con* 
sent  and  a  long  esMblished  nndentanding^ 
he  conceived  himself  autborised  in  saying, 
that  it  had  now  become  a  legal  pvacticew 
In  tbe  year  l771,thequestion  was  brought 
to  issoe,  and  the  printers  determined  la 
settle  tl|e  pomtf  On  the  motion  i  of 
coloner  Onslow  tbe  two  printers.  Miller 
and  Wheeble,  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  custodyi  and  a  reward  of  5(W.  cAred 
for  their  apprehension.  The  magistrates 
before  whom  the^  were  brought  released 
them,  and  committed  tbe  oflkers  of  tba 
House.  The  House  in  retaliation  com* 
mitted  tlie  magistrates,  aldermen  Oliver 
and  Crosby,  and  ordered  Mr.  Wilkes,  one 
of  their  members,  and  wbo  had  likewise  as 
a  magistrate  released  the  printers,  to  at- 
tend in  his  place,  who  justly  as  be  had 
before  incurred  the  displeasure  of  tha 
House,  refused  so  to  do,  and  no  further 
proceedings  took  place  against  him.  The 
public  then  felt  that  tbe  House  had  shrunk 
from  tbe  contest;  the  right  had  never 
been  since  asserted,  and  should  it  be  again 
set  op,  he  doubted  not  that  the  public 
would  again  compel  the  House  to  abandon 
it.  The  reporters  now  published  the  de« 
bates,  and  it  was  of  no  consequence  whe- 
ther they  did  so  by  usage  and  sufltrance, 
if  that  usage  and  sufierance  could  not  be 
revoked.  It  then  became  the  more  im- 
portant that  the  members  of  that  House 
■      ■       "  ■  '  ■ 
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•iiould  exercise  the  privilege  of  oorrcfict* 
iDg  any  inaccut'acies  that  might  be  com* 
mitted  by  the  reporters,  and  that  they 
shoold  not  be  the  only  persons  who  were 
precluded  from  printing  what  they  might 
aay  in  pari  lament.    As  the  law  had  been 
lately  declared,  any  other  individual  might 
publish  a  member  of  parliame/it's  speech  ; 
but  if  he  ventured  to  do  so  himself  it  must 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  judge,  and  the  basard 
of  a  gaoL    It  might  be  orged,.that  if  the 
printer  made  misrepresentations,  he  might 
be  reprimanded ;  but  as  for  himself,  be 
had  no  wish  to  punish  misrepresentations. 
When  they  occurred,  they  were  probably 
the    result   of  haste    and    unintentional 
error,  and  in  all  events,  a  reprimand  to 
the  printer  was  no  explanation  to  bis  con- 
atitueots  of  what  be  blul  really  said.     Ho 
knew  that  maiiy  gentlemen,  for  whom  he 
bad  the  greatest  respect,  entertained  an 
appreheosioo    that    the    publication    of 
apeecbes  by  members  of  parliament  mi^ht 
be  rendered  a  vehicle  for  the  circulation 
of  personal  defamation.     He  conceived, 
however,  that  this  objection  ooffht  rather 
to  be  made  to  reporting  generuly,  for  it 
was  obvions,  that  if  meml^rs  were  always 
lo  report  their  own  tpeecbes,  they  would 
be  giveo  in  a  more  guarded  as  well  as  in 
hmore  accurate  manaer.    But  above  all 
he  ioiiisted  that  the  practice  of  prmtiDg 
members'  speeches  by  others  being  now 
as  it  were  law,  it  became  a  necessary 
and  indispensable  consequence,  that  if  a 
reporter  published  for  a  member  in  his 
speech  what  he  did  not  say,  that  such 
member  in  his  own  defence  should  claim 
the  right  of  publishing  what  be  did  say. 
In  speaking,  however,  of  apprehensions  or 
of  jealousies,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
he  was  much  less  jealous  of  members  of 
parliament  abusing  their  privileges  to  the 
prejudice  of  individuals,  than  he  was  of 
judges  trampling  upon  such  nrivileaes  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  or  the  subject, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  currying  favour 
with  the  crown.    When  judges  andertook 
to  decide  on  privilege,  they  decided  upon 
that  which  was  originally  constituted  as 
a  protection  to   the  House   against  the 
usurpations  of  the  crown ;  but  at  almost 
every  period  of  our  history,  the  judges 
have  been  found  the  willing  instroments 
of  the  crown. — At  the  beginninff  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  1,  when  the  celebrated 
)dr.    Selden,   Mr.  Hoi  lis,  and  sir  John 
Elliot,  and  others,  had  become  obnoxious 
to  the  court,  the  surest  way  of  getting  rid 
of  thorn  was  considered  to  bo  »  prosecu- 
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tion  ini  the  court  of  King's-bendi.  Tte 
judges  then  said,  as  lord  EHeabenwgh 
now    said,    we    canuot.   ioterfere   with 
speeches  made  in  parliament;  but  thta 
they  said  these  speecbea  are  made  in  is 
unparliameniary  manner,  and  tend  to  ex* 
cite  disaffection  in  bis.  majeatjr's  sabjeca* 
and  therefore  no  plea  of  privilege  can  be 
allowed.    Every  one  hated  and  abhorred 
the  atrocious  judgments  which  the  judges 
of  that  day  pronounced  oppa  those  moit 
virtuous  and  distinguished  members  of  die 
House  of  Commons;  they  were  'all  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king*! 
pleasure;    and  the  ringleaders,   as  they 
were  called  (of  whom  Mr.  Seldea  was 
one)  were  to  pay  2,000  marks  as  a  fise 
to  the  king.     (Hear  !)*— Some  of  theie 
gentlemen  died  in  prison,  and  others,  opoa 
petition,  were  afterwards  set  at*  liberty,  on 
condition  of  not  coming  witbin-ten  miles 
of  London,  and  giving  secarity  in  ifiOOL 
for  their  good  conduct.    This .  was  a  jodg* 
ment  given  to  satisfy  the  coart  at  tiie 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
because  the  court  was  then  ail  fyMverfvl; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Loog 
Parliament  having  become  paramount  ia 
the  state,  the  judges  of  the  KingVbeacJi 
thought  proper  to  transfer  their  allegi- 
ance.   The  Loog  Parliament  having  so 
atrocious  act  to  perform,  tnrnod  their  st* 
tention  to  the  judges,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  sanction  to  the  illegal  proceediogs 
against  lord  Straflbrd;  they  were  asked 
as  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  that  su 
tainder;  and  their  infamous  reply  wsi, 
through  the  lord  chief  justice,  that  it  was 
their  unanimous  opinion,  that  lord  Strafiofd 
had  deserved  to  soiSertbe  pains  and  peosU 
tics  of  high  treason  according  to  law. 
There  was  another  flagrant  case  of  tbs 
subserviency  of  the  judges.     Sir   Wil- 
liam William^  who  had    been  spesker 
of  that  House,  and  published  Dangcrficld's 
Narrative  against  the  duke  of  York  as 
speaker,  and  by  order  of  the  House,  wu 
prosecuted  for  this  offence,  alter  the  ac- 
cession of  James  2,  and  sentenced  by  the 
then  judges  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000/.* 
These  cases  he  thought  sufficient  ground 
for  entertaining  a  great  jealousy  of  the 
judges ;  he  thought  too  that  bis  own  case 
rendered  it  still  stronger.    The  Attorney- 
General  seemed  to  smile,  aa  if  he  (Mr. 


*  For  the  Proceedings  against  iir  Wil* 
liam  Williams  for  the  publication  of  Dsn* 

ferfield's  Narrative,  see  Howell's  ft*^ 
'rials«  voU  13,  p.  1370. 
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Creevey,  felt  any  toreneisontliis  occasion. 
He  coold  tsaore    him  thai  this  was  not 
the  case'-— that   he  had  no  other  feeling 
than   that  of  pride  and  gratitude  at  the 
kindness  "and  friendship  which  he  had  ex* 
perienced  upon  this  occasion. —He  bad 
no  personal  resentment  of  any  kind  to 
gratify^  and  had  no  object  whatever  but 
to  induce  parliament  to  take  this  qties« 
tion  into  its  serious  consideration.    It  was, 
in  bis  opinion,  connected  with  the  most 
important  privileges  of  parliamentj  and 
went  to  affect  all  fatore  parliaments  no 
less  than  the  present.— And  again  he  as*. 
serted  that  it  was  a  case  as  much  calculated 
to  excite  jealousy  of  judges  as  any  of  the 
cases  he  had  mentioned*    Having  stated 
what  he  deemed  to  be  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate objects  of  jealousy  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  viz.  the  crown  and  the  judges, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  was  too  fre- 
qoently  a  first  object  of  jealousy  with  the 
people  in  the  abuse  or  in  the  sufferance  of 
the  abuse  of  its  privileges     In  the  course 
of  the  last  parliament  evidence  had  bfeen 
tendered  by  members  of  that  House  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown   having  violated 
privilege  by  trafficing  in  seats  of  parlia- 
ment,  and  the  House  refused  to  inquire. 
But  when  an  unfortunate  man  like  Mr. 
Giie  Jones  attacked  privilege,  all  was  in- 
dignation, the  Bill  of  Rights  read,  and  the 
offender  lodged  in  Newgate.    When  the 
dttke  of  Cumberland   and   the  duke    of 
l^ed«  were  accused  and  proved  guilty  of 
tampering  with  election,  the  good  man- 
ners of  the  House  suppressed  every  senti- 
ment of  disapprobation,   but  when  Mr. 
Croggron  was  charged  with  precisely  the 
Bame  offence,  privilege  of  parliament  was 
maintained  and  the  individual  committed 
to  custody.    What  he  complained  of  was, 
"^t  the  exercise  of  privilege,  but  the  direc- 
tion of  it  against  obscure   persons  who 
violated  it,  and  an  abject  renunciation  of 
It  incases  where  the  parties  happened  to  be 
bigh  in  rank  or  powerful  in  office.    Privi- 
l«^,  rightly  understood,  was  meant  to  be 
the  protection  of  the  people  against  the 
oroirn,  but  by  the  modern  decision  of  the 
HoQie  of  Commons,  who  ought  to  befits 
goardian,  it  is  converted  into  an  instro- 
meni  of  power  tn  favour  of  the  crown  and 
against  the  people.    To  go  back  again  to 
the  juilges  and  to  his  grounds  of  jealousy 
of  tiietn,  he  could  mention  one  other  case, 
te»t^  •*••  extremely  apposite,  and  illns- 
>^  most  powerfully  the  variation  in 
w  opimonj  of  the  judges  according  to 


the  character  and  situation  of  the  accused 
party.  In  the  case  of  jthe  King  v.  Wright, 
it  appeared  that  he,  Mr.  Wright,  published 
the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Coouttons,  charging  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
with  higl^  treason,  of  which  he  had  been 
acquitted  three  years  before.  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  sought  his  remedy  in  the  court  of 
Kiog's*bench.  Upon  this  occasion  lord 
Kenyon  suggested  to  the  prosecutor,  that 
if  the  copy  of  the  Report  was  a  correct 
copy,  he  had  .better  not  move  for  a  role, 
but  that  if  the  copy  were  nntme,  the  rnle 
might  be  granted.  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence 
observed,  that  the  proceedings  of  coorta 
of  law  as  well  as  those  of  parliaoient,  were 
regularly  published,  and,  although  ofteo 
reflecting  on  the  character  of  individuals, 
yet  if  those  reporu  were  faithful,  it  woeld 
be  impossible  to  maintain  a  pro«ecQtion  for 
their  publication.  Such  was  the  obsef* 
vation  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  whbot 
no  man,  he  believed,  could  rank  below 
lord '  Ellenborough  or  any  other  judge 
for  learning  or  ability.  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence  further  remarked^  in  refusing 
this  application  of  Mr.  Tooke's,  that  if  re* 
ports  of  proceedings  in  parliament  or 
courii  of  justice  were  sometimes  prejudicial 
to  the  reputation  of  individuals,  it  was  an 
unavoidable  evil,  and  not  comparable  te 
the  general  advantagegained  io  society 
by  their  publication.  Inis  free  and  accn« 
rate  representation  coold  not,  however, 
take  place  if  printers  were  liable  to  pro* 
secution  as  libellers  in  so  acting.  Lord 
Ellenborough  on  the  other  hand  had  re« 
centlv  said,  that  he  had  never  before 
heard  any  thing  so  wild  as  the  propoisition 
that'a  member  of  parliament  bad  a  right 
to  publish  a  correct  account  of  what  he 
had  said  or  done  in  parliament.  White 
these  two  cases  were  before  them,  he 
would  openly  assert  that  there  was  in  tbif 
country  as  manifested  in  these  instancea 
one  law  for  one  man,  and  one  for  another. 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  wu  refused  his  redress, 
because  he  was  a  person  obnoxious  to  the 
state.  His  prosecutor  had  succeeded,  be* 
cause  be  was  an  officer  engaged  in  the  col* 
leotion  of  the  revenue.  He,  on  the  other 
bahd,  was  well  known  to  have  been  ac* 
tiveJy  engaged  in  parliamentary  opposition 
to  government.  These  circumstances 
convinced  him,  that  it  was  highly  proper 
that  the  attention  of  parliament  should  be 
called  to  the  subject,  and  the  contrariety 
of  the  legal  decisions  which  had  been  made 
further  convinced  him  of  this  propriety* 
He  shoaU  concIud«»  therefore,  by  naoviog 
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n  fieflokiiion  oenUiDing  a  ittteiiieiit  of  all 
tlie  cfrcumfttanees  which  he  bad  described^ 
and,  with  a  view  of  impeachiog  the  record 
•f  tlie  |>roceedif)g  in  the  taurt  of  Kipg^a* 
bench,  add,  tfiat  Mr.  Joatice  GraMf  in  pro- 
Bounctog  the  judff  meat  of  the  Coyrt,0tated, 
that  the  Court  did  not  coasider  fail  ofieoee 
merely  in  the  light  of  an  attack  ofion  ihe 
character  of  Mr,  Kirkpatrick,  but  as  a  libel 
«pon  the  aseasory  of  Mi*.  Peroeval,  and  at 
bottomed  apon  dinafTectioa  ta  tbe  itate, 
thereby  illegally  and  aajuetly  pronouncing 
htai,  Thomas  Creerey^  lo  be  gailty  of 
crimes  for  which  be'bad  not  been  tried. 

The  Speaker  eaid,  that  there  certatoly 
was  no  proeedent  of  the  House  assenting 
to  to  lang  a  narrative  as  that  which  had 
bee«  read  by  tbe  ban.  gentleman  wkboot 
evidence,  bat  al«ho«g4i  there  had  been 
fee  preoedeat  Cor  eocfc  a  f  rooeediag,  it  did 
not  follow  that  such  a  qaestion  might  net 
beraiised. 
The  question  having  been  then  put, 
Mr.  WUIiam  Wym  said,  be  did  not  see 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  this  Resoio- 
'  lion  <which  demanded  tbe  coMidenition  of 
tbe  Houae ;    he  ooald  not  heflp  thinking, 
from  the  statement  of  the  case  made  by 
the  ban.  gentlemaA  himself,  that  the  pri- 
vflegee  of  parliament  had  been  in  no  re- 
apecFt  infringed.      When  he  heard  «f  a 
bieaeh  of  pri«iilege  aif  that  tiaufe,  te  was 
astonished  that  such  a  delay  as  from  the 
00th  cyf  March  down  to  the  present  f>eriod, 
should  have  been  softred  to  take  place 
before  a^  compiaiitt  was  made  to  the 
House.     He  won^d  admit  that  this  delay 
had  tn  some  meaaare  been  created  in  obe- 
dience to  tbe  wishes  •of  difierent  members, 
but  if  it  was  his  own  case,  be  should  not 
have  suffered  Iwrenty-fbvr  hours  to  elapse, 
before  he  conmatticated  what  he  might 
consider  a  breach  cf  his  privilege  as  a 
nember  ef  parliaaaent  to  the  ijoose*  of 
the  rights  and  independence  of  which  he 
considered  biesself  in  some  measure  tbe 
f  nardian.     -New  that  be  had  heard  the 
gtaonds  of  tbe  hon.  gentleman's  com- 

gaint,  however,  as  lie  bad  delayed  it  so 
Dg,  he  was  aatprised  lie  had  net  flayed 
U  entil  the  session  had  coadaded.  The 
^taims  ef  she  hon.  gentleman  amounted  to 
neither  more  ttor  less,  than  that  every 
member  of  that  House,  might  publish  what 
hetbeuahtflt,  and  then  justify  himself  by 
aayingtbat  4t  waa  a  apeeeh  which  be  had 
lf>ohen  in  his  place  in  pai4iament,  and  that 
conse^oeartly  he  was  amenable  to  no  ether 
jarisdic>tiQulAian  to  abat  House.  Far  sock 
1  Vt'aea^liag  ihare  was  not  the  alightett 
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antbority  en  the  Jon«ala#f  tbe  Hsme,  tsd 
be  was  astoniahed  ihat  any  peiaon  coqU 
wiah  to  extend  tba  privilege  of  parlit. 
m^nt  ta  ao  estraordHiar^  a  length.  Tte 
{mvilege  of  parliament  implied  that  eftrf 
member  shauJd  liaae  Ml  and  uncaatialU 
Itberty  of  speech  within  iJiase  walls;  ba 
it  conld  not  extend  lo  ai^  tlmig  said  tr 
paWisbed  beyand  ihem.  aviihoat  giving  a 
every  member  ef  the  Honae  of  Cmimn 
a  right  to  libel  whom  be  pleased,  floda 
the  pnetcAce  af  discbai^ing  bis  parlianM- 
tary  daty*  if,  affthe  hoa.  geotkmsnftirf, 
he  bad  only  corrected  a  misstatemtat,  ibtt 
was  a  question  for  the  jury,  tewhem*  hf  Mr. 
Fox's  Libel  BtfJ,  it  was  nBaerved,aod  itvti 
their  dety  to  determine  wbetbor  the  psb- 
lication  iwre  for  the  parpeae  of  refutisfft 
false  aroonni,  or  far  that  ef  iiij«Qg«he 
character  of  4si  dodiridaal. 

The  cases  which  had  been  cited  did  m\ 
appear  at  all  to  bear  npon  the  pmcst 

Question,  or  where  they  did  bear  were 
ecidedly  against  it.  Tlae  cases  of  (sfd 
Bigby  and  t£  sir  Edward  Deecing  had  a* 
pressly  detenmined  that  no  member  w 
at  liberty  to  print  what  was  said  in  tbe 
House,  either  by  himself  or  any  albct 
meoaber,  withont  a  previous  persabaQS. 
This  doctrine  was  again  reoegniaed  is  the 
case  of  Mr.HolUa  immediateljr  after  Ike 
Restoratlen^  wbe  having  been  miiMpn- 
sentad  by  pablic  fepart,Mt  it  neoesssry  to 
apply  to  the  House  befere  he  pressmed  lo 
print  his  own  speech.  In  later  times,  whn 
Cave»  the  printer  of  tte  Gentleman's  Mi- 
gasme,  vras  brongfat  te  tbe  liar  apoa  die 
charge  of  printing  tbe  debates,  and  ats 
questioned  how  be  proeuped  them,  be  l^ 
pKed,  that  many  .of  tbe  speeches  weie 
fumisbad  by  the  members  ibamselref/ 
Yet  this  vras  aat  beki  to  be  any  exteoos- 
tion  ef  his  affence,  tkoogfa  if  members  bsd 
a  privilege  to  print  their  speeebas*  itwosid 
necessarily  foyowtbat  all  tboae  who  acted 
under  tbmr  authority  were  equally  jiw''' 
fiaMe. 

The  next  argumeal  which  iiad  been  re- 
lied npon  waa,  ehat  for  the  pabiicatioo  tf 
debates  personawere  iodeadeawnable  to  the 
anthority  ofthe  Houae,  bat  lo  no  other  ui- 
bonal.  This  was  iadeedtroe.aofarasieltltd 
to  tbe  offence  against  tibe  privileges  of  tbe 
House,  but  it  was  very  pcastble  thsl  ^ 
same  paper  which  oflcaded  ageiot^  ihoie 
privileges,  might  be  also  a  breach  of  t"^ 
oommoB  er  atatnte  iaw,  and  thereior*  ^' 
niaable  in  tbe  inforier  oonrts. 


»■ . 
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*  See  new  BtrliaoMfltary  HisMTi  ^' 
14,  p.  60. 
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To  proTe  Ihiij  he  instanced  iIm  caie  of 
bribery,  which  was  an  ofiance  agfttmt 
ibe  roost  sacred  privilege  of  the  Hoase  of 
Commons,  and  which  had  repeatedly  been 
panisbed  as  sacb»  ye(  it  woold  be  rather 
•a  extraordinary  exertion  of  pri?tlego  if 
the  Hou»a  were  to  object  to  a  conrt  of 
iuttice  entertaining  an  information  or  in- 
dictment for  that  crime.  If  this  principle 
req aired  any  additional  illattration,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  numerous  cases  of 
libeU  which  the  vHoase  had  directed  to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General ;  be- 
cau»e,  tlioogh  breaches  of  privilege,  they 
were  at  the  same  time  violations  of  law. 

The  case  of  the  earl  of  Abingdon  ap« 
peared  in  every  respect  perfectly  similar 
to  the  present ;  and  the  only  distinction 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man had  enabled  him  to  take  between  the 
two  was,  that  lord  Abingdon  had  made 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  mali- 
ciously and  gratoitottsly  ;    whereas,    the 
speech,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  present 
debate,  bad  arisen  out  of  the  discussion  of 
a  qsestion  of  importance.     With  this  dis« 
tinciion  a  court  of  law  could  not  concern 
hself.     If  it  did,  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment would  indeed  be  infringed,  as  the 
court  would  then  be  trying  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  original  speeich,  and 
not  of  its  subsequent  publication. 

Thr  caM  of  the  King  v.  Wright  difllered 
from  this  materially,  inasmuch  a» the  pub* 
lication  there  complained  of  was  not  the 
account  of  the  speech  of  an  individual 
nKmt>er,  but  a  copy  of  the  report  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  House,  which  hav- 
ing been  placed  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  became  a  part  of  its  proceedings. 
It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  it  came 
befbre  the  Court  of  King's  bench,  not  a^ 
in  the  present  case  b^  a  motion  in  arrest 
of  judgment^  which  it  was  compelled  to 
decide  upon,  but  by  an  application  to 
exert  its  discrettonary  power  of  granting 
a  criminal  information,  and  superseding 
the  ordinary  process  of  the  law. 

He  had  now  noticed  all  the  cases  ad- 
doeed  bv  the  learned  gentleman,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  have  the  sligbtert  rela- 
tion to  the  present  question.  The  fine  im- 
P<>^  upon  Mr.  Williams,  and  since  pro- 
perly considered  as  illegal,  was  not  for  the 
Publication  of  a  speech  of  his  own,  ongi- 
o^ting  from  himself,  but  of  a  narrative, 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  di- 
eted to  be  printed,  and  which  be,  as 
^tker  of  the  House,  in  execution  of  his 
•nee,  had  authenticated  with  hit  sigoa- 
(VOLJOLVl.)  ^ 


tore.  The  case  of  Elliot  and  the  other 
members  was  equally  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent, since  that  related  only  to  their  con- 
dvct  in  the  House. 

If,  however,  there  was  a  far  greater 
weight  of  authority  and  precedent  in  fa- 
vour of  the  argument  of  tne  learned  gen* 
tleman,  there  was  ^a  recorded  opinion  in 
opposition  which  would  more  than  coan« 
terbalance  it,— he  meant  that  of  Mr.  Fox, 
which,  vpon  a  question  lifte  the  present, 
was,  perhaps,  the  highest  that  could  be 
cited.  Among  the  many  subjects  to  which 
the  mind  of  that  great  man  had  been  ap- 
plied, there  was  none  of  which  he  was 
more  completely  master  than  of  all  which 
related  to  the  law  and  privilege  of  parlia* 
ment.  Educated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  had  deeply  studied  and  was  en- 
thusiastically attached  to  its  rights.  Of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  was  the  aealous 
asserter,  and  by  his  Libel  Bill  he  .had 
reared  the  most  eflRsctnal  barrier  to  defend 
it  against  the  inroads  of  power.  Yet  this 
illustrious  character,  the  champion  of  the 
privilege  of  parliament  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  had,  in  the  year  1788,  expressir 
asserted,  that  '*  he  did  not  hold  the  opi- 
nion, that  because  members  in  the  House 
may  not  only  with  propriety,  but  with 
strict  regard  to  their  duty,  hold  certain 
language,  and  declare  certain  sentiments 
upon  any  topic  under  their  consideration, 
the  public  prints  were  warranted  in  giving 
those  to  the  world  at  large.  The  freedom 
of  speech  he  considered  as  the  first  and 
most  essential  privilege  of  parliament,  in- 
separable from  its  dignity  and  well  being  ; 
and  he  could  easily  imagine  many  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  a  gross  Ubel  and  hreacH  qf 
privilege  in  a  newspaper  to  pubUik  such  wordi 
OS  he  toould  find  it  neceuary  to  make  u»e  qf 
in  hit  place" 

It  had  been  said,  that  if  this  claim  of 
privilege  were  not  allowed,  members  of 
parliament  would  be  the  only  persons 
precluded  from  publishing  their  own 
speeches.  He  should  contend,  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  stood  exactly  on  the 
same  footing  in  this  respect  as  any  other 
persons.  When  the  House  had  enforced 
the  prohibition  of  any  publication  of  its 
debates,  that  prohibition  had  applied  to 
members  as  well  as  strangers,  and  since  it 
had  relaxed  that  strictness,  it  had  over- 
looked this  violation  off  iu  orders  by  all 
persons  equally.  It  had  still  the  power, 
if  any  imforeseen  necessity  should  require, 
ef  again  enforcing  its  regulations;  but  it 
was  too  much  to  say,  that,  on  acconni  of 
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this  forbearance,  the  members  of  the 
House  or  any  other  persons  possessed  the 
power  of  poblishine  libels  on  indiTidaals, 
under  pretence  of  reporting  what  had 
passed  in  the  House.  To  this  the  privi- 
lege now  claimed  must  amount  if  it  were 
any  thing.  The  person  libelled  had  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing  whether  the  speech 
published  bad  actually  been  spoken.  A 
court  of  law  had  no  means  of  enqairing 
into  it,  since  it  was  well  known  no  mem- 
ber could  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
of  what  had  passed  in  the  House.  If  the 
House  itself  were  upon  such  an  occasion 
applied  to  by  petition,  it  could  not  upon 
the  vague  recollection  of  the  individual 
members,  try  whether  particular  expres- 
sions had  been  used  in  a  previous  debate, 
nor  could  it  discuss  their  propriety  without 
Tiolaiing  thatorder  of  their  own  which 
directs  that  no  words  used  in  the  House 
shall  be  questioned,  unless  objected  to  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  used. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  convinced  that 
if  there  was  a  settled  design  to  overthrow 
the  ancient  and  constitutional  privileges 
of  the  House,  no  means  could  be  found  so 
.  effectual  fpr  that  purpose  as  to  extend 
them  to  a  degree  which  would  be  burthen- 
some  and  oppressive  on  all  the  subjects 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  had  never 
even  been  claimed  in  any  former  pe- 
riod. The  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech, 
as  it  had  always  been  claimed  by  Speakers 
at  the  commencement  of  parliaments  and 
as  asserted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  con- 
fined to  words  spoken  within  the  House, 
and  it  could  not  be  carried  beyond  that 
limit  so  established  by  our  forefathers, 
without  the  greatest  danger  to  parliament 
and  to  the  constitution  itself. 

Colonel  0*H(tra  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  He  argued,  that  the  right  of  mem- 
bers to  give  their  constituents  an  account 
of  their  sentiments  delivered  in  parlia- 
ment, implied  a  right  to/publish  them  to 
the  kingdom  at  large. 

Mr.  Western  said  be  could  not  vote  for 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  in  the  shape 
in  which  he  had  brought  it  forward,  though 
he  should  have  voted  for  an  inquiry  to  as- 
certain the  right  of  parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  1763,  by  a  Resolution  of  the 
House,  the  privileges  of  its  members  were 
basely  betiayed  and  surrendered  i*  pre- 
vious to  that  period  the  privileges  of  the 
House  did  extend  to  cases  of  libel ;  and  he 
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thought  It  ooght  still  to  do  sOj  as  libel  wit 
one  of  the  most  powerfol  engines  b  tk 
hands  of  the' crown  agaioat  the  privileges 
of  the  House- 
Lord  A.  HamUion  said,  as  be  differed 
from  his  two  hon.  frienda  who  bad  j«it 
spoken,  and  as  he  thought  the  queation  one 
of  importance,  be  hoped  be  might  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  few  words,  stnd,  as  far  si 
the  law  of  the  land  was  connected  with 
the  question,  it  had  three  timea  pronounctd 
against  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  friend.  The 
law  considered  the  publication  of  the  boa. 
gentleman's  speech  as  a  libel— ^ucb  wu 
the  law,  such  ooght  to  be  the  law,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  disadvantageoos  to  the 
public  if  it  were  otherwise.  The  deciaoo 
did  not  restrain  members  from  commani< 
eating  their  sentiments  to  their  constito- 
ents,  but  it  went  to  restrain  members  from 
publishing  what  the  la^r  of  the  land  deemed 
a  libel.  He  would  uphold  the  liberty  of 
speech  as  fiir  as  any  man,  bat  he  could  not 
support  that  supposed  priTilege  which 
would  enable  any  member  of  parliament 
to  make  what  personal  attacks  he  pleased 
on  persons  out  of  that  House.  He  thought 
the  privilege  would  be  as  injorions  to  the 
House  as  to  the  country ;  it  would  not  be 
more  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  the  peoplei 
than  to  the  freedom  of  debate.  If  the 
proposition  of  his  hon.  friend  were  pressed 
to  a  division,  he  should  certainly  vott 
against  it.  From  the  great  resard  be  en* 
tertained  for  his  hon.  friend,  he  moat  re- 
luctantly came  to  such  a  decision  ;  but  be 
felt  that  he  could  not  act  otherwise  with* 
out  doing  a  material  injury  to  the  pablic 
and  to  the  House. 

Lord  Caulenagh  did  not  rise  to  prolong 
the  debate  after  those  speecbea,  which 
must  be  satisfactory  to  every  mind,  and  as 
he  wished  to  avoid  expressing  any  opinion 
on  the' subject,  he  would  rather  move  the 
order  of  the  day  than  give  the  proposition 
a  direct  negative.  As  he  was  on  bis  legs 
he  would  say  one  word  in  answer  to  an 
observation  of  an  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Western).  The  inference  drawn  by  tbst 
hon.  gentleman  from  the  paper  he  had 
read  was,  that  the  House  ought  to  be  very 
jealous  of  any  interference  in  their  privi- 
leges by  the  judges,  particolarly  in  con* 
struing  the  publication  of  speeches  into 
libels.  He  granted,  that  when  the  judges 
were  so  dependant  on  the  crown,  that  ifat 
bench  was  considered  to  be  the  crowD« 
there  might  have  been  reasonable  grounds 
for  fearing  that  the  crown  would  attack 
the  'privileges  ^f  the  House  Ihiough  th» 
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jadget ;  but  now»  when  tbe  jodgti  were  so 
pure,  and  lo  perfectly  independent  of  tbe 
crown,  DO  aach  jealousy  could  be  reason- 
ably entertained ;  more  particularly  when 
it  was  known  that  the  sentence  of  the 
judges  depended  on  the  decision  of  a  jury ; 
the  argument  of  tbe  hon.  gentleman  was, 
therefore,  not  applicable  in  tbe  present 
times.  The  noble  lord  moved  "  That  the 
other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read/' 

Mr.  fVeaum  explamed.  He  bad  said 
nolblng  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  the 
judges,  or  to  induce  an  undue  suspicion  of 
them ;  all  he  bad  said  was,  that  before  the 
year  1763  privilege  extended  to  libel,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  resolution  of  that  year 
that  the  House  recognized  the  doctrine  of 
libel. 

Mr.  ffynii  would  enter  his  protest  against 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord,  that  tbe 
House  most  not  be  anxious  to  defend  its 
privileges,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
parity  of  judges  and  juries.  The  privileges 
they  had  heretofore  possessed,  be  should 
ever  be  prompt  to  defend.  He  considered 
them,  as  necessary  now  as  tbey  bad  ever 
been ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  constitution  or  the  House,  if  they 
should  ever  be  lulled  into  a  false  security 
by  tbe  personal  character  of  jfidges.  With 
regard  to  the  resolution  of  1763,  it  was  a 
proof  of  the  doctrine  he  had  maintained. 

Lord  CoMilereagh  had  not  advised  any 
surrender  of  their  privileges,  or  any  care- 
lessness in  defending  them  ;  but  he  had 
shewn,  that  the  judges  were  not.now  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  tbe  crowns 

Mr.  Whuinread  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  question,  and  would  preface  them 
by  declaring  his  intention  to  vote  for  the 
imeDdment  of  the  noble  lord.    The  ques- 
tioQwas  one  so  great,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  so  delicate,  that  even  the  Speaker 
himself  must    feel  grati6ed,  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  disposed  of  without  coming 
to  any  direct  decision.     Within  the  three 
last  years,  questions  of  privilege  had  been 
Carried  to  great  lengths  in  that  House,  and 
parties  had  gone  into  extremes  on  them  ; 
lor  bis  own  part,  he  had  steered  a  mode- 
rate course,  not  regarding  their  privileges 
>o  high  as  some  did,  nor  deeming  them  so 
unimporUnt  as  others :    he  had  seen  the 
effect  of  those  struggles,  for  whenever  they 
bad  attempted  to  suppress  the  publication 
^  tbe  debates,  the  House  had  been  uni- 
rormly  defeated  in  such'  an  attempt ;    he 
hoped  tbey  always  would  fail,  and  he  was 
Mvre  ihey  always  .ought  to  fail — because, 
**bea  mch  a  system  locceedcd,  all  tbe  e^ 


sential  qualities  pf  the  House  would  perish 
tn  the  destruction  of  tbe  natural  intercourse 
between  members  and  their  constituents. 
The  case  of  his  hon.  friend  was  not  the 
case  of  a  niember  publishing  a  speech  for 
malicious  purposes,  but  of  one  correcting 
an  imperfect  report  of  his  speech,  by  pub- 
lishing a  correct  copy  of  what  he  bad 
spoken,  and  the  prosecution  had  not  been 
commenced  until  many  months  afterwards, 
and  then  purely  for  election  purposes. 
The  hon.  niember  then  adverted  to  the 
trial  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  considered , him 
to  have  been  harshly  dealt  with.  What 
he  had  heard  when  sentence  was  passed, 
convinced  him  of  the  fact ;  when  he  was 
convicted  of  a  libel  on  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 
the  judge  had  told  him  that  he  had  libelled 
the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  and  that  he  was  dis- 
affected  to  the  government.  If  libels  were 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  members  of  that 
House,  he  thought  tbey  ought  not  to  past 
unnoticed  in  courts  of  law.;  and  if  a  sen- 
tence, such  as  he  had  noticed,  was  not 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry  elsewhere,  be 
did  not  know  how  his  hon.  friend  was  to 
be  defended  a^inst  such  attacks.  He  was 
glad  the  question  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, as  it  might  be  tbe  means  of  bringing 
that  sentence  under  consideration.  Mem- 
bers had  an  undoubted  right  to  communi- 
cate with  their  constituents,  but  yet  indi* 
viduals  ought  to  be  protected  against  at* 
tacks  in  that  House;  and  the  country 
would  be  in  a  frightful  state  if  members 
were  allowed  to  say  any  thing  in  that 
House,  and  afterwards  to  print  it,  only  be- 
cause they  had  spoken  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  although  he  could  not  vote  in  fa* 
voorof  the  original  motion,  but  should  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord,  be 
thought  that  his  hon.  friend  had  done  the 
country  a  considerable  service,  by  intro- 
ducing this  important  question  upon  the 
Journals  of  the  House. 

The  Attorney  General  expressed  his  great 
surprize  at  the  singular  situation  in  which 
the  House  was  placed,  without  «n^  dis- 
tinct motion  before  it ;  and  only  with  tbe 
long  narrative  of  the  case  of  tbe  King  r. 
Creevey,  upon  the  table.  He  called  upon 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  state  the  nature  of 
his  subsequent  proceedings,  and  when  he 
would  bring  them  forward  ? 

Mr.  Creney  protested  against  the  claim 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  put 
to  him  any  such  interrogatories. 

The  Attorney  General  went  on  to  con- 
jecture tbe  mode -that  would  be  adopted, 
euggestiog  tbe  impeachment  of  tbe  judges 
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— *zn  address  for  their  removal  or  for  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the 
bon.  member.    Perhaps  all  these  motions 
would   be  attempted.      Some    most   un- 
founded  imputations  had   been  cast,  not 
ool}'  upon  the  judges,  now  so  beneficially 
presiding  in  our  courts,  but  even  the  dead 
bad  not  esraped  accusation.     I^ord  Ken- 
yon  had  been  charged  with  having  been 
swayed' by  personal  enikiity  to  Mr.  Home 
Touke,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v. -Wright ; 
and  it  had  been  more  than  insinuated,  that 
lord  Ellenborough  would  have  pronounced 
a  milder  sentence  on  the  present  case,  if  the 
hon.  mover  had  not  been  politically  op- 
posed to  the  existing  authorities.      These 
assertions  were  in  themselves  libellous  and 
untrue,  and  it  little  became  the  decorum 
of  the  House  to  listen  to  them.     The  lan- 
guage supposed  to  have  been  employed 
by  a  venerable  personage,  who  had  just 
retired  from  the  bench,  bad  been  noticed, 
but  he  (the  Attorney  General)  would  state 
without  bias  (for  he  declared,  that  having 
read  none  of  the  papers,  he  could  do  so) 
what,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  were 
the  words  made  use  of,  as  well  by  Mr. 
Justice  Grose  as  by  the  Chief  Justice. 
The  latter  stated^  merely  in  answer  to  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Brougham,  that  be  never 
heard  of  such  a  privilege  as  that  claimed, 
that  a  member  of  parliament  with  impu- 
nity might  libel  all  the  King's  subjects. 
It  was  childish  to  maintain  that  no  malice 
existing  no  crime  could  be  inferred;  as 
well  might  it  be  asserted  that  Nicholson, 
;he  murderer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar,  was 
not  punishable  because  he  was  not  ac- 
tuated  by  malice   prepense  against   his 
roaster  or  bis  mistress.    It  was  no  answer 
for  a  man  who,  by  accident,  killed  B,  to 
say  that  his  intention  was  to  have  shot  A. 
With  respect  to  what  the  venerable  judge 
who  pronounced  the  sentence,  had  said, 
he  was   persuaded  the  bon.    gentleman 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  would  admit  the  account 
he  was  about  to  give  of  it  a  fair  one.    The 
observations  made  by  the  judge  were  de- 
livered as  an  apology  for  the    leniency 
of  the  sentence.     The  sentence  he  was 
about  to  pronounce  was' marked  with  a 
degree  of  leniency,  he  observed,  .which 
looking  at  the  record  alone,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  explain.    The  prosecation  did 
not  originate  in  any  sense  of  public  jus- 
tice ;    the  libel  was  published  in  March, 
and  this  action  was  not  institoted  till  the 
ensuing  October ;  and,  he  added,  that  the 
object  of  the  speech  was  rather  an  attack 
against  a  departed  minisusr«  and,  ihrpogh 
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him,  his  Majesty's  govemment^tliaii  •gMort 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  These  it  wm  Irw 
not  the  words  of  the  judge,  bet  this 
fair  representation  of  his  meaning.  It 
not  certainly  the  intention  of  Mr.  Joeiice 
Grose  to  make  up  for  the  lenieiicy  of  the 
sentence  by  libelling  the  boa.  gentWinaa. 
He  wished  the  words  had  been  naie 
guarded,  but  they  did  not  weigh  a  grain 
in  the  sentence.  The  righu  of  the  Bme 
would  not  be  at  all  trenched  on  bj  the 
decision^ 

Mr.  Oemy,  in  reply,  said,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  very  personal   manner  in 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  llie  Attor- 
ney General,  he  should  have  been  qeite 
contented  to  leave  the  question  as  itatoed: 
he  had  done  his  dotv  to  the  Honae*  the 
country,  and  himself  in  bringing  befort 
them  what  be  deemed  a  case  of  Tital  im- 
portance to  (he  freedom  of  pnrlianent. 
and  of  course  to  the  country ;  be  hoped 
that  hit  jealousy  of  this  case  being  the 
beginning  or  foundation  of  a  new  attack 
upon  the  privileges  of  parliament  was  an- 
founded,  but  as  such  he  vieived  it ;  and 
though  be  found  little  aympathy  with  him 
from  the  House  on  this  subject,  he  afaooU 
persist  in  recording  upon  the  Jonnmk  of 
it  the  entir^  narration  of  these  proceed- 
ings in  his  own  case  as  be  had  moTod  it. 
It  was  a  confirmation  of  his  own  opinion 
on.  this  case,  that  the  hen.  and  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Wynn)  who  was  the  oolv 
member  that  had  introduced  any  resenrai 
into  the  discussion,  had  not  controverted 
any  of  the  cases  he  had  produced,  or  de> 
nied  the  justice  of  the  application  he  bad 
made  of  them.     With    respect   to    the 
learned  gentleman,  the  Attorney  General, 
he  was  really  at  a  loss  how  to  deal   with 
him.     In  a  question  of  all  others  that  ad- 
mitted of  nothing  but  the  meet  dispas- 
sionate consideration,  he  had  contrived    to 
transport  himself  into  an  absolute  fury; 
any  indifferent  person  entering  the  House 
and  attending  to  his  violence,  would  sap- 
pose  his  indignation  could  he  directed 
against  nothing  short  of  the  murderer  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bo- 
nar.    In  a  grave  case  of   privilege  of 
parliament,  it  might  be  expected    that 
so  distinguished   a  member  of  the  law, 
of  parliament,  and  of  the  state,  as  the 
King's  Attorney  General,  a  person  too  of 
his  years  and  standing,  would  have  pro- 
duced from  his  research  and  stores  of  rea- 
soning, some  certain  information  to  snide 
and  direct  the  House.    The  tniith,  new« 
ever,  nu,  thatthe  leaned  gentleman  was 
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dtterly  deaiiUHe  of  every  kind  of  learning 
upon  ihi»  sobjecl.      He  had  no  doubu,  he 
night  aafely  say,  thai  the  King's  Altor- 
Dey   General*  speaking  as  he  bad  done, 
10  Tehemently  upon  a  qnestion  of  privi- 
lege of  pari  imroent»  had  never  in  his  life 
read  one  page  of  one  of  the  many  Joar- 
nals  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons;  in  this 
helpless  predicament  and  still  determined 
to  dbtingoish  himself  by  taking  a  part  in 
the  debate*  he  very  natarally  retorted  to 
his  Old  Bailey  practice  as  his  only  ally  : 
in  the  abaence  of  all  knowledge  he  con- 
tented hioiself  with  a  kind  of  smart  cross- 
examination  of  him  (Mr.  Creevev)  as  to 
the  time  and  object  of  bringing  forward 
this  qnestion*  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had 
been  a  witness  within  his  fangs  on  his 
former  natural  and  favourite  stage*  the 
Old  Bailey.      He  could  inform  the  boo. 
and  learned  member*  be  was  quite  mis- 
taken if  he  supposed  this  spirited  sortie  of 
hit*  on  an  occasion  so  little  calling  for  it* 
when  he  displayed  nothing  else  but  his 
own  track  of  information*  had  produced 
any  sensation  of  alarm  in  him  or  respect 
in  the  House*  and  ha  should  continue  to 
exercise  whatever  he  thought  to  be  his 
rights  as  a  member  of  parliament*  without 
any  apprehension  of  being  proved  to  be 
wrong  by  such  an  opponent  as  the  learned 
gentleman  had  shewn  himself  that  night 
10  be.     As  the  majority  of  the  House 
seemed  desirous  that  the  matter  should 
proceed  no  farther*  he  was  content  on 
having   his  narrative  of   facts  recorded 
upon  the  Journals.    He  would  again  state* 
that  Mr.  Justice  Grose  had  said*  the  speech 
was  leu  a  libel  against  an  individual  than 
against  the  government*  and  that  it  was 
bottotned  in  disaffection. 

Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Bennet  con- 
firaied  Mr.  Creevey's  statement  respect- 
ing the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Grose. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  other 
orders  of  the  day. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mcmdi^t  June  28. 

PstNCB  RaOBNT's  MlSSAGB  EXSPSCTING 

A  Von  or  CainiT.]  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  presented  the  following 
^•mge  from  the  Prince  Regent : 

••  GtoaoB*  P.  R. 
"  The  Prince  Regent*  In  the  name  and 
«n  the  behalf  of  hia  Biajeity*  eoniidering 
^t  It  may  be  of  very  groat  importance  to 
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provide  for  such  emergencies  as  may  arise^ 
and  relying  on  the  experienced  zeal  and 
affection  of  the  House  of  Commons,  trusts 
that  this  Hoase  will  enable  him  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
appoint or  defeat  any  enterprizes,  or  de«> 
signs  of  his  enemies*  and  as  the  exigency 
of  affairs  may  require." 

Ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
to*morrow. 

Thomas  Croggon.]  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  to  enquire  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  imprisonment  of 
Thomas  Croggon*  was  brought  up  by  Mr. 
S.  Wortle V*  and  read.  It  stated  that  from 
the  crowded  state  of  the  gaol  of  Newgate, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  gaoler  to  allot 
any  particular  part  to  any  description  of 
prisoners ;  and  that  the  treatment  of  Tho- 
mas Croggon*  while  confined  by  order  of 
the  House*  had  not  been  unusual  or  severe. 
— -Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Victuallers'  Bill.])  Mr.  Croker  pre- 
sented a  Petition*  signed  by  certain  inha- 
bitants of  London  and  Westminster*  against 
the  licensed  Victuallers'  Bill. 

Mr.  Ro§e  observed,  that  this  Petition 
appeared  one  of  the  most  culpable  at- 
tempts to  impose  on  the  House  he  ever 
remembered  to  have  seen.    Many  of  the 
names  attached  to  it  were  spelt  improperly. 
The  Christian  name  "  William*''  was  in- 
variably spelt  with  an  A.     Now*  that  one 
of  the  persons  signing  might  sign  his  name 
thus*  was  not  improbable*    but  that  so 
many  persons  as  there  were  of  that  Chris- 
tian   name    concerned    in  this  Petition* 
should  spell  their  names  so,  was  not  cre- 
dible.   This  proved*  in  his  mind*  that 
many  of  them  had  been  written  by  the 
same  hand.    The  allegations  of  the  Peti- 
tion* however*  were  so  manifestly  unsup- 
ported* that  having  offered  these  remarks, 
he  had  no  objection  to  its  being  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Croker  said*  many  of  the  names  in 
the  petitions  presented  on  the  subject  of 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  had  been 
written  in  the  same  hand*  yet  the  petitions 
were  not  objected  to  on  this  account.  The 
Petition  had  been  put  into  his  hands*  and 
as  the  language  of  it  had  not  appeared  to 
him  improper*  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  bring  it  before  the  House.  If  it  was  so 
eminently  absurd  as  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man seemed  to  think*  in  his  opinion*  it  was 
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admirably  suited  to  the  Bill  to  which  it 
was  intended  to  apply- 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Rose  broagbt  up  the  Report  of 
the  said  Bill,  and  moved  that  it  should  be 
read.  Mr.  Croker  opposed  the  motion, 
and  moved  that  the  Report  should  be  read 
this  day  three  months.  A  division  then 
took  place,  when  there  appeared — in  sup* 
port  of  the  Bill  41  ;  for  the  Amendment 
59  ;  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  2.«-The 
Report  was  then  read  and  agreed  to,  and 
on  the  motion  that  the  Bill  should  be  read 
a  third  time  to-morrow,  the  House  divided 
again,  when  there  appeared  in  favour  of 
the  motion  46';  against  it  41 ;  majority  5. 
The  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  fixed*  for 
to-morrow. 

East  India  Company's  Crartbr  Bill.] 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  upon  the 
Bill  *<  for  continuing  in  the  East  India 
Company  for  a  further  term  the  possession 
of  the  British  territories  in  India,  together 
with  certain  exclusive  privileges ;  for 
establishing  further  regulations  for  the  go> 
vernment  of  the  said  territories  and  the 
better  administration  of  justice  within  the 
Bame  ;  and  for  regulating  the  trade  to  and 
from  the  places  within  the  limits  of  the 
said  Company's  charter." 

Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell  would  say  but  a  few 
words  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  but  he 
could  not  help  observing,  that  they  were 
going  to  try  an  experiment  which  was  not 
likely  to  produce  any  material  advantage 
to  the  private  trader,  and  the  consequence 
of  which  might  be  complete  ruin  to  the 
East  India  Company.  He  also  objected 
particularly  to  the  clause  for  conveying 
missionaries  to  India,  and  thought  they 
had  sufficient  facilities  before. 

Mr.  Whiished  Kecne  spoke  at  length 
against  the  Bill,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  him.  He 
said,  that  considering  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  measure  was  attempted 
of  throwing  open  the  trade,  and  allowing 
missionaries  to  be  sent  to  India,  he  was 
convinced  it  was  pregnant  with  mischief  to 
the  Indian  empire. 

Mr.  Cakrqfi  approved  of  the  Bill,  as  far 
as  it  went  to  place  the  commercial  con- 
cemi  of  the  East  India  Company  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul.  So  many  improvements  bad  already 
taken  place  in  the  political  department  of 
India,  owing  to  the  influence  of  that  Board, 


that  the  same  beneficial  eflfecta  might  be 
expected  from  the .  same  toarce.  in  the 
commercial  department.  He  wat  confi* 
dent  that  the  opening  of  the  East  India 
trade  to  the  out* ports,  would  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country ;  but  be  obiectcil 
to  the  length  of  time  for  which  tbe  new 
charter  was  intended  to  be  g^ranied.  He 
objected  also  to  the  exclusive  monopoiy 
of  the  China  trade  being  granted  to  tbe 
Company;  he  thought  that  branch  of 
commerce  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
our  private  merchants  to  avail  tbemselvn 
of  all  the  resources  which  the  coantries  of 
the  East  oQered  to  their  enterprising  spirit. 
He  should,  in  consequence,  move  an 
amendment  in  the  committee  on  thst 
clause.  He  had  also  a  strong  objection  to 
the  thirteenth  clause;  and  he  sawnone- 
cessity,  and  on  the  other  hand  much 
danger,  in  providing  by  law  for  the 
spreading  of  Christianity  in  India.  Suffi- 
cient facilities  had  been  given  before 
for  that  purpose,  and  had  the  Resolo- 
tion  remained  a  dead  leuer  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House,  he  might  not  per- 
haps have  objected  to  it ;  but  the  public 
sanction  of  the  law,  which  it  was  proposed 
that  Resolution  should  receive,  might  ex- 
cite a  rebellion  in  India,  which  would  en- 
danger the  lives  of  all  Europeans  there, 
and  shake  that  empire  to  its  very  basis. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  Pelitioos 
for  that  object  had  been  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  but  he  ahonld  also 
have  stated  that  they  uniformly  came 
from  the  same  description  of  peoplt?,  who 
even  went  further  than  the  Resolation  ok' 
the  House,  for  it  seemed  that  nothing  less 
than  the  total  conversion  of  the  Hindoos 
could  satisfy  their  zeal.  He  thought  that 
if  the  natives  of  India  were  once  to  suspect 
that  government  entertained  sudi  inten- 
tions, the  effects  would  be  disastrous  in  the 
extreme.  After  some  few  general  obser- 
vations, the  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
declaring  that,  in  the  committee,  he  should 
propose  to  limit  the  duration  of  tbe  Com- 
pany's charter  to  ten  years,  and  the  China 
monopoly  to  seven  years ;  a  time  he 
thought  sufficient  to  try  the  merit  of  die 
experiment.  He  should  also  move  for 
omitting  the  clause  relating  to  missionaries 
in  India. 

Mr.  IL  Gordon  was  of  opinion  that  the 
arguments  of  interested  monopolists  on  tbe 
one  hand,  and  of  sanguine  speculators  on 
the  other,  oughtnotto  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  happiness  of  the  natives  of  India. 
They  were  told  by  the  East  India  Com* 
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pany>  Let  us  rettio  our  inonopoly»  and 
every  thing  will  go  on  well;  bot  if  you 
admit  into. India  a  lei  of  brutal  traders, 
who  will  pay  no  respect  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  they  go  among,  who  will  ridi- 
cule their  religious  ceremonies,  shoot  their 
consecrated  monkies,  and  cut  off  the  old 
women's  ears  and  noses,  ruin  must  ensue. 
The  advocates  for  the  out-ports  said. 
Throw  open  the  ports  of  Bristol,  Liver- 
poo),  and  Hull,  and  all  will  prosper,  as  if 
the  landing  of  a  merchant  in  one  of  those 
places  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  India.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  whole  system  of  our  political  arrange- 
ments ought  to  be  completely  altered. 
Before  the  new  charter  was  sent  to  the 
Company  to  accept  or  reject,  ministers 
ought  to  have  prepared  themselves  to  state 
the  alternative.  He  could  not,  however, 
believe  there  was  such  a  want  of  talent  at 
the  present  day  that  an  alternative  could 
not  be  bad.  He  was  not  disposed  to  assent 
to  the  Bill,  as  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  a 
melange  of  restrictions  and  concessions. 

Mr.  Charlci  Gram,  sen.  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

He  said  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
St  this  stage  of  the  Bill,  to  offer  some 
observations  on  the  general  scope  and 
tenor  of  it,,  and  preliminary  to  this,  to 
tske  the  opportunity  which  the  forms  of 
the  House  now  allowed  him,  of  vindicating 
the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
the  past  system  of  the  Company,  from 
tome  imputations  cast  upon  them  in  the 
course  ot  the  discussions  on  the  important 
tobject  under  consideration. 

An  bon.  member  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
whom  be  was  sorry  not  now  to  see  in  his 
place,  bad  on  a  former  night  denied  to 
the  Company  any  share  of  the  merit  which 
was  at  length  very  generally  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  British  administration  of 
Ipdia ;  and  he  CTen  went  so  far  as  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  natives  were  the  letter 
for  the  Company's  eoTemment,  and  had 
not  been  happier  under  their  own.  After 
animadverting  on  different  periods  of  the 
Compsny'i  management,  he  had  said  that 
|rom  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of 
^troul  in  1784  the  Company  had  not 
condocied  the  Indian  government— that 
JJ'yJ»«d  been  cashiered  by  that  act,  that 
tbe  directors  had  been  the  puppeU  and 
tools  of  the  King's  ministers,  that  they  had 
JJJhing  to  do  bot  to  register  the  edicU  of 
-11.*^  of  Controul,  that  lord  Corn- 
"Witt  bad  collected  the  ideai  of  his  im- 


provements from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Francis^ 
that  the  directors  had  reprobated  the  con- 
duct of  lord  Wellesley,  and  were  then 
obliged  to  sign  a  dispatch  to  him  directly 
contrary  to  the  'one  they  had  proposed, 
that  changed  into  complete  approbation. 

All  these  statements  were  grossly  erro- 
neous. The  constitution,  indeed,  of  the 
Indian  government,  as  etablished  by  the 
Act  of  17  84,  was  of  a  mixed  nature.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  under 
that  Act  had*  undoubtedly  the  power  of 
superintending  and  controuling  the  Com- 
pany's administration,  but  the  manage- 
ment was  lefk  with  thd  Company.  With 
them  originated  all  orders  and  instructions 
to  the  Indian  government,  (saving  what 
related  to  foreign  politics,  or  war,  peace, 
and  negociation)  and  those  orders  and  in- 
structions regulated  the  administration  of 
the  British  empire  in  the  East.  True* 
they  were  subjected  to  the  revision  of  the 
Board  of  Controul,  and  they  were  occa* 
siofially  altered  in  particular  parts  by  that 
Board,  but  the  great  mast  of  dispatches 
which  went  to  India  on  all  the  sub* 
jects  of  civil  administration,  in  the  de- 
partments of  revenue,  judicial  adminis- 
tration, commerce,  general  government, 
and  the  {^Ternment  of  the  Company's 
army,  were  prepared  in  the  India  House, 
and  probably  not  once  in  many  of  their 
dispatches  was  there  any  material  altera- 
tion. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Board  of  Controul  was  not  an  useful  insti- 
tution, and  that  its  superintendance  might 
not  be  and  had  not  been  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  Pritish  India.  When  its  func- 
tions and  powers  were  exercised  according 
to  the  true  spirit  of  its  constitution,  it  no 
doubt  serred  these  purposes.  But  it  had 
neither  by  law  nor  in  practice  that  despotic 
authority  which  the  bon.  gentleman  as- 
cribed te  it  The  present  system  of  Indian 
administration,  composed  of  the  Board  of 
Controul,  the  Company  represented  by 
their  executive  body,  and  the  goyernment 
in  India,  was  a  system  of  mutual  checks. 
The  Board  had  a  direct  controul  orer  the 
Company,  and  the  Company  was  able, 
by  the  rights  it  still  pouessed,  to  resist  the 
improper  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
Board.  In  his  mind,  Mr.  Grant  said,  this  was 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  present  system. 
Each  department  had  its  merit,  but  it  was 
doing  entire  injustice  to  the  Company  to 
deny  them  any  share  where  indeed  their 
merit  had  been  so  considerable. 

With  respect  to  the  affair  of  the  dispateh 
proposed  by  the  Company  to  be  sent  te 
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lord  Wellesley,  the  hon.  gantleinan  w«i 
also  wholly  mistadken,  and  thai  very  afihir 
was  a  proof  in  express  contradiction  to  his 
representation  or  the  complete  subser- 
-viency  of  the  directors  to  tile  Board  of 
Coniroal.  Mr.  Grant-  said  he  wished  to 
wave  any  advertence  to  the  system  of 
policy  then  in  dispate^  but  it  was  true  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  had,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Controui,  brought 
forward  the  dispatch  in  Question  in  order 
to  convey  their  strong  disapprobation  of 
that  system;  and  the  Board  had  executed 
its  power  in  refusing  to  sanction  the 
dispatch*  It  is  not,  however,  true,  that 
the  directors  signed  one  of  a  directly 
contrary  tenor,  expressing  approbation; 
for  the  dispatch  substituted  by  the  Board 
also  censured  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
general,  though  it  did  not  go  the  length 
of  the  other,  and  the  matter  of  the  letter 
which  the  Court  of  Directors  signed,  was 
not  contrary  to  their  sentiments,  though  it 
did  not  express  them  fully. 

In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  Com- 
pany's administration  upon  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  India,  that  administration 
ought  to  be  distinguished  into  external  and 
iniermoL  Into  the  former,  or  the  conduct 
of  the  Company's  governments  towards 
the  native  powers  of  India,  he  should  not 
now  enie'r.  Its  character  was  of  a  mixed 
nature,  and  most  of  the  exceptionable 
transactions  it  exhibited,  flowed  from  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  not  from  them- 
selves. The  present  question  was  con* 
cerning  the  effects  of  the  Company's  in- 
ternal administration.  Here  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  Company  or  their  servants,  throngh  all 
Che  series  of  their  transactions ;  he  meant 
not  to  do  for  them  what  could  not  be  done 
for  any  government,  but  to  speak  of  the 

Seneral  tendency  and  operation  of  their 
omestic  government  It  is  true  that  in 
the  tomnlt  and  disorder  of  the  first  revo* 
Intions  which  plnced  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company's  servants,  the 
people  suffered  much  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  English  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
natives,  whom  they  necessarily  tnistedy 
but  the  genius  of  the  British  character 
soon  began  to  discover  and  straggle  against 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  that  early 
period,  and  from  the  year  1709  to  the 
present  time,  the  principle  of  consulting 
the  welfare  of  the  people  living  under  the 
Company's  government  has  been  recog- 
nised by  them  and  their  servants ;  it  has 
graduatly  acquired  more  strength  and  an* 
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tbority,  and  for  many  years  has  been  ^ 
governing  principle  of  their  administration. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  ascribe  all  the  good  that 
has  been  done  in  India  to  the  Act  of  1784. 
Long  before  the  passing  of  that  Act  the 
first   ideas    of   the    reforms  .  afterwards 
adopted  in  the  land  tenures  of  India,  aa^ 
in  the  administration  of  justice  there,  b^ 
been  developed  in  the  discussions  between 
the  members  of  the  Bengal  governmem 
more  rudimentally  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr;  Barwell,  with  further  ad- 
vances in  those  of  Mr.  Francis.     To  the 
latter  gentleman  he  did  not  wish  to  denf 
his  praise,  nor   to-  the  great  atatesman 
(Mr.  Burke)  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  knowledge  of  Indian  afi^^in. 
and  his  discernment  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter, although  he  could  not,  as   had  been 
done,  ascribe  to  him  merit  which  belonged 
to  others.    Those  discussions  in  India  cer- 
tainly enlightened  the  !ad ministration  at 
home.    They  may  have  contributed  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Act  of  1784^  and 
to  the  formation  of  those  instructions  which 
lord  Cornwaliis  carried  out  in   I786«  and 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  future  mea- 
sures, particularly  the  establishment  of 
permanent  landed  property  at  an  unahter- 
able  rent.    But  to  India  we  are  to  look 
for  the  first  traces  of  amelioration.    Tbe 
servants  there  first  pointed  out  errors,  aad 
first  suggested  corrections. 

It  is  now  near  thirty  years  since  that 
Act  was  passed,  and  in  all  the  time  that 
has  since  elapsed,  the*  internal  improve- 
ment of  our  Indian  territories  has  beea 
progressive.  Under  whose  manmgemeat 
and  direction  has  this  improvement  pro- 
ceeded ?  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  the 
first  president  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners was  a  man  eminent  for  the  vigour 
of  his  mind,  and  the  justness  of  hit  views 
of  Indian  policy ;  and  the  selection  of  lord 
ComwaHn  to  be  the  first  governor  general 
under  the  new  system,  was  a  most  happy 
circmnstance.  In  his  character  were  onitcd 
a  rare  assemblage  of  qualities  peculiarly  fit- 
ting him  for  the  great  task  assigned  to  hioL 
To  him  India  and  the  mother  conntry,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Company 
were  all  greatly  indebted.  But  his  cha- 
racter belonged  no  more  to  that  Board 
than  to  the  Company.  Both  were  much 
guided  by  his  opinions.  Through  all  the 
periods  in  which  these  two  distinguished 
men  acted,  the  Company  had  a  large 
share  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  Indian  system ;  and  smce  their  time 
the  Company  have  still  continued  to  per- 
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orm  the  important  part  assigned  to  them 
n  the  system,  whilst  the  practical  admi- 
&ist  ration  in  India  has  essentially  depended 
>n  the  body  of  the  servants^  formed  under 
Lhem.  and  exceeded  in  talents,  laboursj  and 
public  spirit  by  no  functionaries  ih  the 
pvorld. 

T'o  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Com- 
pany's ladian  administration^  it  ought  to 
t>e  compared  with  that  which  preceded  it 
under  the  Mahomedans.     In  the  time  of 
the    nabobs  who  had  assumed   indepen- 
dence, and  of  those  who  succeeded  them 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  power, 
the  people  were  exposed  to  insecurity,  in- 
justice, oppression,  and  misery.     Despo- 
tism in  gradation  from  the  highest  rank  to 
the  lowest  was  the  principle  of  go?ern- 
ment.     Now  the  people  have  a  constitu- 
tion formed  by  a  code  of  Indo-British  re- 
gulatiuns,  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the 
British  legislature;  they  have  security  of 
person  and  property,  equal  I%W8  which 
^▼e  them  protection  even  from  the  un- 
just exercise  of  the  power  of  government. 
The  consequences  are  such  as  these  ad- 
vantages will  always  produce,  a  greater 
degree  of  tranquillity  and  enjoyment,  and 
a  principle  of  increasing  prosperity  in  the^ 
mass  of  the  people.    Instead  of  objecting 
that  something  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  improvement  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration, the  wonder  is  that  so  much  has 
been  effected. 

On  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Com- 
pany's finances,  of  which  so  much  had 
Deen  said  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Grant  remarked  that  it  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  long  war  which 
bad  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  to  Indian 
wars  which  the  Company  had  not  occa- 
sioned nor  approved.  These  had  produced 
in  Europe  a  loss  of  eight  millions  sterling 
in  the  freight  alone  of  the  Company's 
shipping ;  and  in  India,  through  the  ope- 
ration of  those  wars  and  the  expeditions 
against  the  European  enemies  of  this  coun- 
try, the  territorial  debt  had  increased  20 
millions.  The  transactions  that  had  led  to 
this  vast  increase  of  debt,  which  undoubt- 
edly had  long  pressed  the  Company  down, 
ami  must  still  Continue  to  be  felt,  had  beon 
sanctioned  by  parliament.  It  was  unjust 
to  accuse  the  Company  or  their  system  as 
the  cause  of  this  accumulation,  or  of  the 
inconveniences  produced  by  it.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  the  country 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  government,  the 
same  effVct  woul'd  not  have  followed  per- 
haps in  a  greater  degree^  for  the  Company 
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had  at  length  takeo  strong  measures  to 
check  the  progressof  those  wars  in  India. 

It  was  for  the  maintenance  and  safety 
of  the  Indiai?  system  at  present  established, 
and  productive  of  such  beneficial  effects 
in  the  Eastern  possessions,  that  the  Com- 
pany were  now  chiefly  solicitous,  and  it 
was  never  to  be  forgotten  that  they  con- 
tended for  commercial  privileges  mainly 
on  political  grounds.  He  had  opposed 
the  innovating  theories  of  those  gentlemen  ' 
who  were  for  destroying  the  existing  In* 
dian  system,  a  system  which  had  hitherto 
produced  such  numerous  advantages  to 
the  country,  because  he  apprehended  thai 
in  the  pursuit  of  commercial  benefits 
which  certainly  never  would  be  realized^ 
those  solid  advantages  already  possessed 
would  be  endangered.  But  after  all  tha 
discussions  which  had  already  taken  place, 
and  the  stages  theBill  had  passed  through^ 
he  would  not  go  again  into  these  topics* 
The  sentiments  he  had  delivered  upon  them 
he  maintained,  not  from  such  contracted 
views  as  might  perhaps  be  imputed  to  him 
on  account  of  the  connection  in  which-  he 
stood  with  the  Company, 'but  in  consis« 
tency  with  his  duty  as  a  member  of  that 
House  and  a  citizen  of  the  empire. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  charter  as  tha 
Bill  now  stood,  he  must  acknowledge  that 
he  still  deemed  the  terms  of  it  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Company,  but  be  thought 
it  also  fair  to  confess  that  the  apprehen- 
sions he  had  at  first  felt  from  the  Resolu- 
tions originally  brought  forward,  were 
considerably  abated  ;  the  dangers  did  not ' 
now  seem  so  formidable  as  they  then  ap- 
peared. The  vast  mass  of  convincing  evi- 
ffence  which  bad  been  adduced  before 
parliament,  in  proof  of  the  imjjracticabi- 
lity  of  extending  in  any  material  degree 
the  vent  of  British  manufactures  in  India, 
had  sobered  the  public  opinion,  and  many 
of  those  persons,  who  in  the  earty  agitatioii 
of  the  question  of  a  free  irfcde,  were  most 
sanguine  in  their  expectations,  were  now 
convinced  that  India  afforded  no  new 
world  for  commercial  enierprize.  Hence 
it  was  not  likely  there  would  ]be  that  con- 
fluence of  ships' and  adventurers  to  the 
Eastern  seas,  with  the  consequent  smug- 
gling of  lea,  which  were  at  first  feared,  • 
and  this  allayed  the  appiehe^sion  of  a 
diminution  in  the  profits  of  the  Chin^ 
trade.  With  regard  also  to  the  homo 
finances  of  the  Company,  he  was  relie^red 
from  the  apprehensions  the  Directors  had 
entertained  on  that  score,  in  finding  from^ 

communications  which  bad  paued  b«* 
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tween  goyeroment  and  tbem^  that  raeafiares 
would  be  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nfistere  to  provide  for  the  payjneot  of  the 
transferred  territorial  debt«  and  \}t  trusted 
also  that  the.  realization  of  the  dividend 
to  the  proprietors  would  be  rendered  more 
secure.  These  Were  material  circum- 
stances, but  still  the  Bill,  though  thus 
sdftened  in  some  of  its  features,  certainly 


might  do  in  such  an  etobarraanng  coiymc- 
iiire  he  would  not  presume  (»  aatidDate; 
no  iBnU  decision  had  t>een  •Copied,  al- 
though the  subject  had  been  miaer  coni- 
dera'tioQ  at  a  recent  meeting  of  tbe  I^ 
prietors ;  biit  he  would  take  ibe  liberty  u 
read  the  conclusion  of  a  report  which  the 
directors  bad  then  submitted  to  the  Pn^ 
prietors,  and  which  exhibited  their  iitw 
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contained  very  exceptionable  and  alarm-  |  of  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood, 
ing  provisions.  Bv  the  regulations  which 
it  proposed,  the  old  lestablished  practice 
of  the  public  periodical  sales  of  the  Com- 
pany at  home  Would  be  broken  down, 
and  the  consequences  of  so  great  a  change 
inight  prove  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
Company's  Indian  trade.  Hitherto  the 
sale  of  Indian  commodities,  whether  on  the 
account  of  the  Company  or  individuals, 
bad  by  law '  been  confined  to  the  port  of 
London  and  to  public  auction.  JBy  the 
proposed  change,  those  commodities  would 
De  Tended  privately  in  the  out-ports,  and 
inight  be  so  in  the  metropolis ;  and  their 
private  sales  might  always  forestall  those 
of  the  Conipany  which  were  to  be  (ixed 
by  public  advertisement,  and  thus  deterio- 
ratie  the  prices  of  the  Company's  goods, 
and  mar  their  mercantile  operatious.  while  \ 
also  he  was  ready  to  confess  that  the 
wild  speculations  of  individuals  might 
be  restricted  by  some  of  ihe  checks  in- 
troduced into  the  Bill,  still  it  seemed  to 
contemplate  a  system  of  licensing  ships 
by  a  new  power  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Controol,  which  power,  if  largely  exer* 
cised»  might  introduce  a  number  of  £u- 
r<ipeans  into  India,  and  the  idea  of  a  di- 
vided aathority,  or  of  two  distinct  powers 
there,  an  idea  hitherto  unknown  and  likely 
to  destroy  that  unity  of  administrative 

fiower  which  bad   hitherto  eubsisteil   in 
ndia-^a  change  which  wou^d  manifestly 
tend  to  disturb  the  gover/imeht  there,  and  I 
to  injure 'the  public  iatfe'rests.     To  this 
part  of  the  bijl,  tberetbre,  he  was  strongly  ! 
advei^se,  and  there  were  other  parts  of  it ; 
also  which  be  deemed  objectionable,  "but- 
into  these  he  Would  not  now  enter; 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  Bast . 
India  Compaqy  were  reduced  to  the  un- 
pleasant dilemma  of  either  accepting  the 
proposed  charter,  such  as  it  was,  and  con^ 
forming  to  its  enactments,  or  of  suddenly 
terminating  their  system  altogether,  to  the  \ 
obvipas  danger  of  convulsing  ihe  Indian' 
government,  and  breaking  down  the  sys* 
idm  and  spirit  of  the  service,  and  ruining 
all  those  dependent  on  'the  Company  at 
hotaie.    What  tha  Proprietors  or  l>ir«otorB 
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Supposing,  however,  frona  the 
"  cumstances  now  mentioned,  the 
"  mercial  profits  and  the  home  foods  of 
'*  the  Company  to  be  preserved  from  fall' 
«'  ing  into  a  state  that  would  interrapt  tkt 
currency  of  their  affairs,  it  is  still  to  be 
expected  that  from  so  great  a  change  ai 
**  the  opening  of  the  India  trade,  from  die 
''  dispositions  of  the  new  adventurers,  the 
"  restrictions  on  the  Company's  Indian 
**  investment,  and  the  interference  with 
*'  their  public  sales,  very  serious  derange- 
"  ments  and  inconveniences  must  ensue; 
'*  and  of  these  evils  the  execntive  body 
''  may  reckon  on  ea^periencing  a  full  share. 
"  A  distinction,  however,  may  ec]uitablj 
"  be  allowed  between  such  disadvantages 
"  as  would  militate  essentially  against  the 
**  Company's  system,  and  tho^  which 
*'  would  prove  only  of  an  inferior  nature; 
•*  and  perhaps  some  distinction  may  be 
''  made  between  the  Company's  mider- 
**  taking  to  execute  a  system  proposed  by 
"  themselves,  and  a  system  prescribed  to 
'*  them  by  the  will  of  the  legislature. 
'-'  On  is  question,  however,  of»a<ich  on* 
speakable  importance  as  the  present,  aU 
the  interests  belonging  to  it,  or  con* 
''  nected  with  it,  ouglH  to  be  broi^ht  into 
*'  view.;  not  only  the  interest  of  uie  Pro- 
"  prietors,  which  is  the  nearent  and  most 
"  immediate  concern ;  not  only  the  na* 
**  merous  interests  'belonging  to,  or  coo* 
<' nected  with,  the  Company  at  home; 
"  but  the  Interests  of  the  Indian  empire 
"  which  they  have  raised,  and  its  Tast  na* 
"  tire  population  which  has  flourished  so 
**  much  under  their  government;  and  the 
*'  interests  of  the  civil  and  military  ser* 
**  vants  who  have  administered  so  excel* 
**  lently,  and  with  a  character  that  adds 
**  lustre  to  the  British  name,  the  aSairs  of 
**  that  empire ;  the  peculiar  consiitotioa 
"  and  genius,  also,  of  the  system  froia 
**  which  such  great  effects  have  arisei^ 
^  and  which  seems  alone  fitted  to  con* 
''tinue  them;  xior  let  the  Company  be 
''  supposed,  on  such  an  occuibn,  to  leave 
«'  out  of  their  contemplation  what  has  al- 
**  ways  been  an  object  of  -Ihcir  mgvd, 
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th.«  otjb^iY  l)^(^  ^cmiiQpej^  aod  upon  the 
'  fitness  Qf\h9  CcmMQ^'fl  siiuiatiop  ai  the 
pref^m  laovtent  rQK  %  fioi^l  tf ttlemeiu 
'  witU  tte  l^ttbUc,  thf  Proprt^tori,  to 
'  whom  tJhe  execatiYo  body,  withoot  pr^- 
'  fomui|;;  to  Hlterpose  any  opinion  of  tneir 
'  Qwp,  respectfully  siit>niit  thii  short  ex- 
'positioii^  will  bayeto  determine/' 

The  h^opurfible  member  to  whom  be 
\kKi.  before  alluded  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had 
let  out  with  lay ingt  that  the  Directors  had 
|>een  long  the  mere  instraments  of  mi* 
Qistera»  ^od  yei  in  the  close  of  his  speech 
be  had  in  tJbe.  way  pf  objection  to  the  pre- 
lent  Bill  said^  that  if  it  passed^  the  whole 
would  soDO  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  thus  implying  that  hitherto  it  had 
not  done  so;  but  still  the  hon.  gentleman 
went  on  to  profess  his  concurrence  in  most 
part  of  (he  speech  of  a  noble  lord  (Qren« 
ville}»  ai>d  particularly  in  that  noble  per* 
son's  doctrine  of  taking  the  goYernnient 
%f  India  entirely  fpr  the  crown. 

Mr.  Orapt  expressed  his  sorrow  to  sep 

SQcb  a  doctrine  so  far  accredited.     It  had 

already*  be  thought,  been  sufficiently  re.- 

jectedy  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  never 

be  adopted,  either  upon  mere  autbpritv,  or 

upon  such  erroneous    grounds  as   tho^e 

urged  in  sqpport  of  it;  and  jf  it  were  tp 

be  considered  at  all,  that  due  regard  should 

be  paid  both  to  the  immense  addition  of 

power  which  it  went  to  gi?e  to  the  crown, 

and  to  the  excellent  practical  effects  of 

the  Company's  government  which  it  wm 

now  proposed  to  supersede.    For  his  own 

part,  Mr.  Grant  said,  he  should  despair 

of  the  continuance  of  that  high  puplic 

spirit,  those  energetic  labours,  thi^t  intelli- 

feDce,that  elevated  tone  of  character  which 
iitinsuished  the  §^eat  body  of  the  Com« 
panv  s  servanu  civil  and  military.  Instead 
of  tAe  publicity,  the  open  theatre,  upon 
^bich  all  these  prpceedings  were  conduct- 
^  in  the  view  of  the  difl^rent  authorities 
at  home,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  lodia 
Company  and  of  the  nation  at  large,  they 
^ere  to  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  a 
colonial  secretsry  of  state,  or  any  govern- 
mental  department  of  that  nature,  and  all 
these  re<;orded  exertions  to  centre  in  a 
colonial  eQIce.    And  with  the  fall  of  tbe 
high  spirit  of  the  servanu^  he  sl^puld  con- 
sider that  the  excellent  practical  system  pf 
local  adcpinistration  so  essentially  formed 
by  their   agency   wonid   sipjc  lil^pwise. 

Kv  wQnii  ih)B  rmpTii  pi  10  grert  •  mu^" 


t^er  pf  t)ie  present  Indian  systeiB  aa  the 
^^pany.  whatever  some  persons  may: 
think  of  n^  f%il  to  produce  most  prejudi- 
piai  efifects  i»pon  the  general  administratioii^ 
pf  thfc  Indo-British  empire^  wldch,  if  left 
wholly  tq  the  conduct  of  a  secretary  o( 
state,  would  be  deprived  of  roapy  impor- 
tant and  salutary  guards  and  aids  a£R>i;de4 
by  the  present  system. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  pf  aO  the 
propositions  advanced  in  support  of  a 
transfer  of  the  Indian  empire  to  the  crowuj*^ 
was  that  which  related  to  the  Indian  pa- 
tronage, a  patronage  which,  it  has  beei| 
agred^  on  all  hands,  could  not  iprith  safety 
to  the  British  constitution,  be  placed  io 
the  disposal  of  the  King's  ministers.  An4 
to  obviate  this  very  grave  difficulty  it  h»| 
been  imagined  and  seriously  contepde4 
that  the  &dian  patronage  might  be  di« 
rected  into  channels  which  would  separate 
it  entirely  from  the  ministers  of  the  crowo. 
The  government  of  an  immense  empire, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  16  millions,  con^ 
taining  a  vast  number  of  honourable  and 
lucrative  offices  and  appointments,  to  be 
given  to  them^  and  yet  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  they  could  be  excluded  Crom  thp 
patronage  of  these  officea  pnd  appoint- 
ments, that  whatever  preventive  resplu* 
tions  or  forms  should  be  adpPtpd^  the  a4* 
ministrators  of  that  empire  should  in  fac.t 
and  in  practice  have  nothing  to  do  witj^ 
the  selection,  the  promotion,  the  persod(MJ 
interests,  views,  and  connections  ot  the  nu^ 
merous  functionaries  employed  there  uqdejr 
them,  though  those  ministers  had  at  the 
same  time  Che  government  of  this  gceat 
country  also  in  their  hands,  was,  he  mighit 
presuine  to  say,  to  suppose  a  case  of  whic^ 
the  history  of  political  society  b^d  aOorded 
no  example,  and  which  indeed  seemed 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things.  In  every 
view  therefore  he  considered  the  existing 
system  of  goTerning  India  through  th^ 
medium  of  the  Company  to  be  the  be^t 
both  for  that  country  and  for  this,  and  hp 
hoped  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  su- 
persede it  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into 
experimept  an  untried  theory,  not  likely 
to  maintain  thp  benefits  actually  in  pos- 
session, and  manifestly  involving  new  and 
great  evils. 

Mr.  Grant  then  proceeded  to  m^lffb 
some  remarks  in  addition  to  those  he  h^ 
formerly  delivered  on  the  speech  pf  s^i 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Richards]  who  had*  V^ 
a  preceding  step  of  the  discussion,  v- 
r^iffned  the  Company's  system  of  reveiHt^e 
tMig  judicial  administratipo.. 
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That  hoD.  gentleman,  be  said,  had,  at 
the  commencement  df  his  speech,  excitecl 
the  attention  of  the  House  by  proposing 
to  lay  before  them  the  result  of  many 
years'  Indian  experience ;  and  how  did 
he  execute  this  proposal  ?  By  describing 
to  them  the  state  of  a  country  in  which 
lie  had  not  served,  in  which  he  never  re- 
sided. He  had  expatiated  on  the  preju< 
dicial  effects  of  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  lands  in  Bengal  and  its  dependan- 
cies,  where  he  had  had  no  local  experience, 
and  on  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  native  population  there,  of  whom,  from 
personal  observation,  heliad  no  knowledge. 
This  was  the  first  and  great  branch  of  his 
Indian  experience  which  he  submitted  to 
the  House.  His  statements  had  not  even 
the  recommendation  of  exhibiting  original 
information  derived  by  him  from  other 
men.  His  great  storehouse  was  the  Fifth 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  that  FIouse« 
(printed  and  in  every  body's  hands.  From 
this  repoifitory,  and  not  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  he  drew  his 
materials.  But  he  drew  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  favour  assertions  and  conclusions 
directly  at  variance  with  the  main  scope 
and  tenor  of  that  Report,  which  were^  to 
shew  to  the  House  and  the  public  that  I 
India,  aod  particularly  Bengal,  had  reaped 
great  benefit  from  the  measures  of  the 
permanent  land  settlement  and  of  the 
judicial  administration,  both  introduced  by 
lord  Cornwallis.  followed  up  by  his  succes- 
•oiV,  the  lords  Teignmouth,  Wellesley,  and 
!Minto,  and  accused  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 

In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Grant  quoted  the 
concluding  passage  of  the  Fifth  Report, 
relative  to  Bengal,  which  ran  thus : 

••  Although  the  view  given,  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  this  Report,  may  show,  that 
certain  imperfections  are  still  found  in  the 
system  of  internal  government  in  the  Ben- 
gal provinces ;  yet  it  can,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  admit  of  no  question, 
whether  the  dominion  exercised  by  the 
East  India  Company  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  beneficial  to  the  natives.  If  such  a 
question  were  proposed,  your  Committee 
mutt  decidedly  answer  it  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  strength  of  the  government  of 
British  India,  directed  as  it  has  been,  has 
bad  the  effect  of  securing  its  subjects,  as 
well  from* foreign  depredation,  as  from  in- 
ternal commotion.  This  is  an  advantage 
rarely  experienced  by  the  subjects  of 
Asiatic  states ;  and,  combined  with  a  do- 
mestic administration  more  just  in  itsprin- 
cjples»  and  exercised  with  £ar  greater  in- 


tegrity and  ability,  than  the  native  one  that 
preceded  it,  may  sufhcieotly  accoont  for 
the  improvements  that  have  taken  place; 
and  which, in  the  Bengal  provinces,  where, 
peace  has  been  enjoyed  for  a  period  of 
time,  perhaps  hardly  paralleled  inOrientAi 
history,  have  manifested  themselves  iu  the 
ameliorated  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population:  although  certain  cFa<i9ei 
may  have  been  depressed,  by  the  indis- 
pensable policy  of  a  foreign  governmeoL 
The  nature  and  circumstances  of  our  situ- 
ation, prescribe  narrow  limits  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  natives,  in  the  poHtical  and 
military  branches  of  the  public  service : 
strictly  speaking,  however,  they  were  fo- 
reigners who  generally  enjoyed  the  great 
ofhces  in  those  departments,  even  under 
the  Mogul  government ;  but  to  agricol- 
ture  and  commerce  every  encoaragemeDt 
is  afforded,  under  a  system  of  laws,  the 
prominent  object  of  which  is,  to  protect  the 
weak  from  oppression,  and  to  secure  to 
every  individual  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 
.  "  The  country,  as  may  be  expected,  fass» 
under  these  circumstances,  exhibited  in 
every  part  of  it>  improvement  on  a  general 
view,  advancing  with  accelerated  progress 
in  latter  times.'' 

He  then  read  from  the  same  Heport  a 
longer  passage  containing  the  concluJiog 
remarks  relative  to  the  territories  under 
the  government  of  Fort  St*  George,  by 
which  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  ibe 
Committee  that  the  permanent  land  s^rttle- 
ments  inade  in  the  Northern  Circars,  bad 
produced  similar  benefits  to  those  expe- 
rienced in  Bengal,  but  that  in  other  pro- 
vinces under  the  Fort  St.  George  presi* 
dency,  it  would  be  expedient  to  reconsi- 
der the  principles  which  had  been  acted 
on,  with  a  view  to  modifications  aiKl  im- 
provements derivable  from  the  further 
lights  that  had  been  there  obtained  on  the 
subject.  And  the  extract  closed  with  the 
following  words': 

"  One  circumstance  appears  to  have  pe- 
culiarly contributed  to  make  the  situation 
of  the  great  body  of  the  natives,  under  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  George,  infmitely 
superior  to  what  it  was  under  their  Maho* 
meddan  rulers,  and  by  which  all  the  other 
advantages  extended  to  them,  are,  as  it 
were,  confirmed  and  secured ;  that  is,  tbs 
vigour,  the  efficiency,  and,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  the  unity  of  its  au- 
thority, which  neither  acknowledges  dot 
permits  divided  sovereignty,  but  which 
keeps  eVery  other  power  in  subordloaiian 
to  its  own.     The  beneficial  operation  of 
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this  state  of  things^  has  been  greatly  felt  in 
Bengal ;    but^  it  is  belie^edf  much  more 
on  the  coastf  arising  from  the  greater  de- 
gree in  which  a  turbulent  and  warlike'spi- 
rit  pervaded  the  zemiadaro,  the  poligars^ 
and  other  chiefs.      As  long  as  they  were 
allotted  to  maintain  their  military  retain- 
ers and  establishments,  they  not  only  bade 
deBance  to  the  government,  but  were  con- 
stantly carrying  on  petty  wars,  one  against 
the  other ;   by  which,  the  fields  of  the  ryot 
were  over- run  and  laid  waste,  his  crops 
destroy ed«  and  Whatever  other  property 
be  possf^Med,  became  a  sacrifice  to  the  pre- 
datory bands  of  contending  parties.   Even 
the  potail  of  a  village,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  bad  his  small  military  reti- 
nue ;    and  among  this  description  of  per- 
sons, the  same  scenes  of  intestine  disturb* 
ance  were  exhibited,  though  on  an  inferior 
scale.     At  present,  there  exists  not,  unless 
it  be  in  the  hills  of  the  Northern  circars, 
and  in  some  few  other  places,  any  military 
force  kept  up  by  individuals.    The  unruly 
and  restless  spirit  of  the  poligar,  is  gra- 
dually giving  way  to  the  peaceable  habits 
of  the  landholder ;  and  the  ryot  is  enabled 
to  pursue  the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  with- 
oat  danger  or  apprehension.      It   ii  not 
meant  by  your  Committee  to  assert,  that 
tbe  evils  which  are  here  alluded  to,  are 
not  occasionally    still  experienced,  but 
they  are  now  only  occasional,  where  they 
were  continual,  and  when  they  have  un* 
happily  occurred,  they  have  been  vigo- 
rously and  promptly  suppressed,  and  have 
led  to  those  further  measures  of  eftectual 
precaution,  which  a  powerful  government 
has  alone  the  means  of  employing,  and 
"which  it  is  its  duty  to  employ,  when  ne- 
cessary, for  the  protection  of  those  com^ 
mitted  to  its  care." 

The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rickards)  had 
qootAsd  Mr.  Colebrooke  as  adverse  to  tbe 
periuanent  settlement  in  Bengal,  but  so  far 
was  this  from  being  the  fact,  that  in  a  Mi- 
nate  of  the  20th  June,  1808,  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke, in  reply  to  the  objections  urged  by 
the  commissioners  in  tbe  upper  provinces 
to  the  extension  of  that  system  into  those 
provinces,  urged  the  immediate  introduc- 
tion of  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  calls  a 
people  much  unknown  to  him,  as  it  has 
Appeared,  a  nation  of  beggars,  and  his  il- 
lustrations of  this  position  are,  that  they 
live  upon  rice,  and  have  only  a  slight  co- 
hering of  cotton  cloth  ;  that  they  are 
obliged  to  till  the  lands  for  want  uf  other 
eaploynient ;  and  that  the  cultivators  are 
'Worse  off  than  other  labourers,  and  cannot 


get  rich  by  meant  of  industry.  In  these 
particulars,  so  far  as  they '  now  exist,  the 
hon.  gentleman  seems  to  have  described 
the  Hindoo  people  in  all  ages^  and  under 
their  own  governments.  '  Was  there  ever 
a  period  in  which  the  main  article  of  their 
food  was  not  rice,  in  which  the  common 
people  wore  any  thing  but  a  slight  cover- ' 
ing,  or  perhaps  only  a  cincture  of  cotton 
cloth  ?'  Such  are  now  the  chief  food  and 
clothing  of  many  among  them  able  to  af- 
ford  more  costly  things.  Their  customs, 
their  climate,  dispose  them  to  much  aim- 
plicity  in  these  matters,  and  this  simpli- 
city is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  po- 
verty, or  a  proof  that  those  who  are  con« 
fined  to  it  from  necessity,  are,  in  the  sense 
of  that  people,  in  any  greater  state  of  po« 
verty  than  the  peasants  of  this  country  are 
relative  to  the  other  classes.  A  rich  Hin- 
doo, when  he  retires  from  attendance  on 
his  European  master,  puts  himself  at  ease 
in  a  thin  partial  covering  of  cotton  cloth; 
Tbe  Hindoos  have  been  m  all  ages  an  agri- 
cultural people ;  they  are  fond  of  occupy* 
ing  land  ;  even  the  manufacturers  employ 
a  part  of  their  time  in  cultivation  or  gar- 
dening. Is  not  the  cultivation  of  tbe  soil  na- 
turally practised  in  all  inhabited  countries  ? 
Is  it  not  desirable  this  should  be  so  ?  Contd 
we  think  well  of  the  state  of  a  country 
where  the  people  did  not  chuse  to  cultivate 
the  soil  ?  and  what  shall  be  said  of  tbe  po- 
litical wisdom  of  representing  their  doing 
so  as  a  hardship,  or  the  result  of  necessity, 
because  they  can  get  nothing  else  to  do  ? 
And  is  it  peculiar  to  Hindostan  that  tbe 
peasants  do  not  become  rich  by  their  in- 
dustry ?  Where  is  the  country  in  which 
the  manual  labour  of  the  agriculturist,  or 
even  of  the  manufacturer,  makes  him  rich  ? 
Mr.  Grant  said,  he  had  on  a  former  night 
endeavoured  to  correct  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's representations  regarding  tbe  divi- 
sion of  the  produce  of  the  soil  between  the 
government  and  the  zemindar.*  The  one- 
tenth  mentioned  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  ten  per  cent,  on  the  government  share 
of  the  produce,  now  usually  con  verted  into 
a  money  rent.  This  was  an  established 
usage  in  the  country  anterior  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Company,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  tbe  nature  of  a  commission,  or,  as  rt 
is  literally  termed,  a  subsistence,  to  the 
zemindar  as  the  officer  or  collector  of  go- 
vernment; and  this  being  derived  from 
two  crops  at  least  in  the  year,  it  is  evident 
that  the  quantum  of  subsistence  given 
there  in  one  year,  would  be  equal  to  tbe 
quantum  of  subsistence  given  in  twoyetfi 
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^iMfi  wly  onAcscxp  per  am.  w^aprodoc^ 
tlMHiaeqiiaL  ta  2a^  oenumwoh  «  comr 
lij  li^  Uii^  Bat  though  ihi^  w^a  ib^  ori« 
umk  mU  of  diyifipiv  tbs  boo.  fceaUem^ 

fJroiA  hU^  office.  Ii  w«9  cuAtomary  fbic  bim 
ta  !«««;>¥•  irgripiM  pfe«mt«  wi  c^iutibu- 
tioof  from  lua  ucuUr  te^MOti^  and  it  U8ii|w 
fimd  ibat  be  r^mrv^d  pwtieM  of  Im^d 
vhiQb  b#  m^nj  b<o«g^t  «t  aU  i^ta  the 
▼lew  of  ga?enyDen^  and  tb«  governnwnt 
abare  of  whidb  va»  ibereiiQca  all  \m  e^«fi } 
atoppgsition  warranled  by  kaown  ia<»t«* 
•Moreaveci  the  deoiand  ef  gOTeninAeot  upon 
U)e  asemiodar  being  now  fixed^  whatavar 
unprovement  be  can  make  in  (be  bg^d  will 
be-  to  bit  exclttuve  benafit.  It  can  nf> 
iBore  tberefore  be  affirmad  tbat  tbe  3enin« 
^ar  pays  to  goveriunent  niae^teiubt  of  all 
bit  preient  rece^^^  tban  it  can  be  said  that 
tbe  land  of  this  country  lately  paid  tn  ge* 
yernment  tbe  proportioa  of  its  actual  reixt» 
at  whicb  it  was  taxed  in  tbe  tioM  of  king^ 
Williamj  a  caae  cited  not  as  a  parallel 
we,  but  for  illustration.  So  wilb  respect 
to  tbe  sbare  of  the  gross  produce  paid  to. 
government  by  tbe  under  tonaut^  or 
ryots,  although  ii  was  uaually,  and  bad 
been  long  estimated  at  one- half,  it  was 
ikot  true  that  this  was  the  invariable  or 
even  gen/eral  standard  of  tbe  governoi^eAt 
demand«  A  paper  which  be  r«ad«  stated 
^*  tbat  tbe  proporticin  varied  from  a  half 
to  a  third  and  even' lower  according  to  the 
qualities  of  soil ;  it  being  obvious  tbat  tbe 
cultivator  of  a  rich  farm  can  afford  to  pay 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  gross  produce 
than  the  cultivator  of  a  poor  farm  i  the  la- 
bour required,  being  the  same  in  both,  and 
tbe  quantity  of  aetd  greater  in  the  latter 
case  than  in  the  former.  But  very  often  a 
deduction  is  made  fcom  the  gross  produce 
for  tbe  support  of  village  officersj  and 
aometimes  for  tha  payment  of  allovances 
to  brahmins,  before  the  cfop  is  divided  or 
rather  before  tbe  rate  of  aisestoent  is  fix- 
ed* tbe  dues  of  gqveriiment  being  uq  where 
levied  ia  kind." 

{t  was  certainly  true  that  many  pf  the 
jiaaatndacs  of  Baiagal  were  bUen  into  de- 
oay,  aiyi  apparently  in  oooAequ^ce  of  the 
parmaneiu  settlament  which  was  int^nd^d 
io  ba  a  great  boon  to  tbem>  a^d  pp^i^ht  have 
^roiped  so»  bad  it  «ot  b«en  for  tbetr  inca- 
|»acity»  tbeir  habitual  indolence,  and  ^heir 
#Alrnstiag  tbsir  affairs  t<o  careless,  dishck- 
nast  depeodan^«  Considerable  salea  qf 
Ibeir  lands  had  b^^ce  become  f\ece^a,fy 
M  tb«  ti^ly  iMga  qf  \bM  pei;aiaD^t  «auU- 


t$m9k  ta  pa|  IhMc  a^raacaof  leT^mc^  anA 
BO  Sir  oatbay  veca^asubjecteirf  iq  hard> 
ship»  the  «&ict,  hflor^ver  airiMiis  pa«tl| 
from  tbejmsaUea*  mM  to  bc(  r^^gceufiow 
though  it  ¥ut8  alaa  tcuia  thai,  tb^  diaoiank- 

hecmeot  of.iucb  xery  larraa  fsinitfei  or  n% 
ther  territQiias  a$  «»»«  oTM^eo^  powossed 
fTQuU  be  no  i^iuiy  tc^  tb/Q  ccnnuy  in  &* 
naral%  Neither  viaa  it  iuaft  tg  amfit»  aa  tba 
kfm^  griitlem^A  bad  4oue^  th«l  tba  ancieiit 
ftame  af  lociaty  mm  bvokeo  d^evoj^  bKaqua 
aome  of  one  cjMSf  \b^ff,h  a  rary  Qi;»n«de« 
rabla  class,  bad  &Ua«  mio  decay  and  ob^ 
scurity.  Their  rank  iu  locietji:*  tboagb 
UQt  their  graal  asi9Ma»  «^old  b^  gccnpiU 
by  the  prudent  and  industriooaof  ttMir  or* 
der«  Aud  the  ev U  tQ  which  their  dfclimi 
is  imputed  has  non  «^cy  muoti  ceased^ 
la  a  pap^  which  he  held  in  bia  l^md  it 
was  stated  "  that  the  land  aonnally  ad* 
vertiaed  for  sale  19  Bengal  to  sacnr«  (faa 
realbation  of  Up  public  revonua  does  aol 
comprise  a  jumma  or  ^asfsantent  gf  ant 
lac.  of  rupees,  and  ibe  land  so  disposed  of 
generally  brings  froip  four  to  five  lac  of 
rupe«i»  which  is  about  44  years'  pnrehaja 
of  tbe  zemindar's  share  of  the  rem«  sap« 
posing  it  to  be  only  a  tenth/'  And  as  f 
proof  of  the  facility  with  which  the  rents 
are  now  paid  in  Bengal  it  ia  further  stat^ 
"  that  tbrge  months  after  tbe  cloae  of  thf 
official  yeart  the  iv*rears  of  laAd  revenue 
out- standing  do  not  amount  to  one  half 
per  cent,  on  the  jujauna  or  rent^rqlL'*  To 
this  it  may  be  added  tha^  the  rent  paid 
now  is  not  greater  Mian  it  waa  SO  yean 
agOft although  the  populati<^  be  increased; 
which  two  facts»  increase  of  populauoo 
and  no  increase  of  r^nt,  together  with  ano- 
ther admitted  fact  that  cultivation  has  aim 
been  extended,  must  be  taken  aa  clear 
aigps  of  the  improvement  of  the  counury« 
and  so  the  Bengal  governotent  bate  un* 
derstood  tbeqb*  The  hpn.  gentlenaan  in 
thQ  vi^w  be  gave  of  the  state  of  the  land- 
holders uk  Seagal*  seemed  not  to  be  aware 
of  a  n^^t  material  (act  that  ther^  was  a 
great  deaj  of  the  land  of  that  cojimtry  beM 
in  free  property^  having  been'beavpwcd 
for  religiqns  or  other  purposes,  and  a  great 
deid  tocw  as  is  generally  belie v^dt  ivhicb 
had  he^  fraudulently  alienated  from  go- 
femmtnt^  and  now  paid  no  r^nt  to  it.  The 
posaessors  of  those  lands,  could  not  poni- 
bly  be  clamed  as  under  the  circumstancss 
in  ^hicb  the  zemindai^  are  described  by 

tbe  hon*  g«nUeman«  becanse  on^  anbject- 
ed  to  tbe  saks  of  tb.eir  laiyla  or  to  %ny  dif* 
{ie$M  for  ren^ 

With  rt gard  tn  t^e  jim*MMmla^  ^  i^qvii 
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fore  beed  known  in  that  regiotl  of  tbe 


appear  from  the  Vitib  Repott,  a  passage 
from  which  tie  bad  alrea^  qooted,  tmit 
the  aame  spirit  of  general  improvement 
was  operatiTe  there  as  in  Bengal^  tlioQgh 
many  of  the  proTinces  being  of  recent  ac- 
quisition, ana  not  yet  well  accustomed  to 
our  goTernmentf  nor  prepared  for  our 
system,  the  progress  was  more  slowj  but 
still  in  TarioQs  divisions  of  the  territories 
of  thai  presidency  4he  ainelioration  was 
evident  and  advancing. 

That  nnder  both  presi«lencies,  and  in 
all  the  vaat  range  of  the  Company's  domi* 
niona^  a  system  of  iodicial  admiaiatration 
had  been  established,  to  which  for  pori^, 
equity,  and  a  solicitoas  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  nothing  comparable  had 
ever  been  exhibited  by  the  native  govern- 
meuta  of  India,  was  a  troth  which  could 
liot  justly  be  disputed*    But  in  so  vast  a 
population,  peculiarly  attached  to  esta- 
blished usages,  and  where  the  adminis* 
tratora  of  justice  were  comparatively  so 
few,  it  waa  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  oh* 
jections  and  defects  still  remained.    The 
police  in  Bengal  especially,  of  the  imper- 
fect stale  of  which,  as  acknowledged  in  the 
Fifth  Report,  (he  hon.  gentleman  bad  avail- 
ed himself  to  disparage  the  Company's 
system,  it  had  been  found  verydifficult  to 
reader  completely  elhcient.    This  was  in 
part  owing  to  the  great  extentof  thecoon^ 
try,  its  many  rivers  and  forests,  which  af- 
forded the  deceits  or  gang  robbers  easy 
means  of  retreat  and  concealment— but  it 
was  also  much  owin^  to  the  abject  spirit  of 
tbepeople,  wfi<9,  void  of  public  principle, 
did  not  second  the  efforts  of  the  government, 
although  they  were  themselves  the  great 
safierers.    Bat  there  was  reason  to  hope, 
from  authentic   recent  information,  that 
obstacles  hitherto  perplexing  would   be 
iurnounted,  and  a  greater  degree  of  aeca- 
nty  and  tranquillity  be  at  le^th  esta^ 
biisbed. 

On  the  whole,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  be  induced  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion unfavourable  to  the  Company,  on 
the  authority  of  the  hon.  member.  That 
hon.  gentleman  had  himself  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  coutitries  ana  people 
roroiing  much  the  greater  part  of  our 
Eastern  empire,  concerning  whose  state 
he  bad  so  decisively  pronounced,  and  his 
representations  were  in  opposition  to  the 
^olooiinous  records  of  the  Company,  and 
to  the  testimonies  of  the  highest  characters, 
which  concurred  in  shewing  that  such  a 
fyttem  of  legislation  and  iustice  as  was 
"»Wuted  by  the  Company  had  nercr  bo- 


wdrld.  The  practical  knowledge  of  the 
hon.  gentleinaii  in  matters  of  revenue  and 
justice  was,  he  believed,  confined  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  where  certainly  the  state 
or  the  people  did  not  warrant  hit  repre* 
Mentations,  landed  property,  with  a  portion 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  having 
long  existed  there:  and  accordingly  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  drawn  nothing  in  sup- 
port of  his  statements  from  that  quarter 
in  which,  and  in  which  only,  he  had  had 
the  local  ej^errence,  upon  which  be  had 
professed  to  proceed  in  first  soliciting  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  non.  gen- 
tleman's acquaintance  with  the  afiairs  of 
the  Company  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
western  part  of  India,  which  afforded  no 
picture  of  the  state  ef  things  in  the  Com- 
pany's other  possessions. 

Into  the  hon*  gentleman's  itatementa 
concerning  the  profits  in  the  Company 'e 
trade,  his  allegations  of  their  carrying  on 
trade  by  revenue  in  India  and  borrowed 
money  at  home,  his  analysis  of  the  Indian 
debt  and  revenues,  Mr.  Grant  said  he 
wotjld  not  attempt  to  go.  It  waa  impels 
sible  to  follow  his  speech  on  these  pointf. 
He  supposed  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
render  his  statements  more  public.  He 
hoped  so,  and  then  the  bon.  gentleman 
might  depend  on  It  they  would  receive  It 
full  answer.  He  read  some  extracts  from 
the  Company's  records  to  explain  and 
vindicate  the  Company  from  the  chargei 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  relative  to  a  contract 
for  peppcD  into  which  they  had  entered 
with  the  rajah  of  Travancore.  It  appeared 
that  there  bad  been  various  contracts  from  a 
pretty  early  period,  and  that  the  one  they 
were  accused  ef  having  departed  from. 
was  comparatively  of  recent  date,  %vat 
framed  in  term's  which  left  them  a  great 
latitude  and  discretion.  That  the  senranta 
of  the  rajah,  whenever  they  could  dispose 
of  his  pepper  en  better  terms,  were  back* 
ward  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the 
Company,  and  that  the  last  contract  which 
had  been  made  for  five  years  was  now  ex- 
pi  red,  and  had  not  been  renewed,  so  that 
this  concern  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  Grant 
also  referred  to  some  documents  and  facta 
in  defence  of  the  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  Companv  in  the  provision  of  Surat 
cotton,  which  Mr.  Rickards  had  accused* 
and  to  the  representations  which  that  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  of  coercion  and  op* 
pression  exercised  towards  the  manufac- 
turers employed  for  the  Company  at  Sural, 
where  they  had  lometimei  profided  their 
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inTestment  hy  contract  with  native  mer- 
chants, who  then  had  to  transact  imme- 
diately with  the  manufactorers.  Mr.  Grant 
opposed  the  code  of  regulations  framed 
and  published  at  Bombay  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Bengal  for  the  protection  of  the 
manufaciurers,  which  regulations,  printed, 
were  now  before  the  House.  But,  said 
Mr.  Grant,  supposing  any  thing  had  been 
wrong  in  these  commercial  transactions,  it 
was  the  act  of  the  Company's  servants ;— > 
it  was  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
Company,  it  was  not  their  interest  that 
their  subjects  should  be  oppressed ;  it  was 
their  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of  that 
people,  and  where  errors  have  been  dis- 
covered they  have  been  earnest  to  correct 
them.  But  if  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Company's  government 
at  Bombay,  saw  sucl^  proceedings,  was  it 
not  his  duty  to  have  opposed  them,  and  to 
have  denounced  them  to  his  employers  ? 
Would  it  not,  he  submitted,  have  been  more 
becoming  in  a  servant  of  the  Company  to 
have  stated  the  grievanceswhich  he  suppos- 
ed to  exist  to  the  Company  themselves,  ra- 
ther than  to  bring  them  forward  as  a  subject 
of  charge  in  that  House,  in  order  to  bear 
hostilely  upon  the  important  question  of 
the  renewal  of  their  charter  ?  He  con- 
cluded by  expressing  a  wish  that  the  Com- 
pany might  still  be  enabled  to  maintain 
that  system  which  had  produced  such  bene- 
ficial effects,  and  that  the  House  would  se- 
riously pause,  before  they  adopted  mea- 
sures which  might  endanger  the  system, 
and  on  which  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
millions  might  depend. 

Mr.  Lushingion  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  the  East  India  Company  not  alone 
had  been,  but  might  still  remain,  a  most 
successful  source  of  national  greatness. 
With  regard  to  the  China  trade,  he  thought 
the  preservation  of  it  to  the  Company,  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
their  political  power  in  India.  With  re- 
spect to  India  itself,  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  trade  thither,  was  likely  to  prove  sin- 
gularly advantageous,  as  well  to  the  East 
India  Company  as  to  the  private  merchant. 
If  the  Company  should  abstain  from  an 
undue  exertion  of  her  political  power,  and 
acquire  advantages  over  the  private  tra- 
der—>and  if  the  merchant  should  abstain 
firom  captious  complaint  and  unfounded 
representation,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve that  their  nuccess  would  be  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  hopes  of  the 
anost  sanguine:  crtry  thing  would  go  to 
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the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  all  en* 
gaged  in  the  extensive  fifcld  of  commerce 
which  would  be  opNcned.    There  was  a 
third  party  who,  be  thought,  wonid  be 
equally    benefited    by    this    charge,  be 
meant  the  natives  of  India — for   whose 
welfare  and  happiness  he  was  most  an* 
xious.     It  was  with  serious  regret  that  he 
viewed  the  various  publications  which  had 
been  issued  respecting  these  individuals, 
against  whom  the  most  infamous  and  ao« 
founded  insinuations  and  libels  had  been 
circulated.     What,  he  would  ask,  would 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  impressions 
arising  from  soch  insinuations?      If  the 
natives  of  India  were  represented  as  a  race 
of  beings  devoid  of  all  truth  and  honour — 
would  not  those,  who,  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  visited  their  shores,  treat  them  with 
contempt  and  cruelty  ?      The  assertions, 
however,  which  had  been  made,  from  bis 
own  personal  knowledge,  he  coold  distinct-> 
ly  contradict ;  and  he  should  endeavour  to 
remove  the  effects  which  seemed  to  have 
been  created  by  them  on  the  mind  of  one 
hon. member  (Mr.  Wilberforce),  whose  be- 
nevolence and  kindness  of  heart,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied, would  lead  him  to  feel  in&nite  de- 
light at  hearing  calumnies  of  so  fool  and 
so  cruel  a  nature,  clearly  and  positively 
refuted.     The   publications  which   were 
most  conspicuously  violent  against    the 
Hindoos,  were  those  of  Dr.  Bucbannan, 
and  some  that  had  come  from  the  mission- 
ary press,  which  were  replete  with  the 
most  virulent  statements  against  the  mo- 
rals and  virtue  of  the  native  Indians ;  and 
observed,  that  they  were  deficient  both  in 
honour,  honesty,  gratitude,  and  charity, 
and  that  the  Hindoo  children    received 
no  moral  instruction  whatever.     The  hon. 
gentleman  then  referred  to  some  extracts 
from  the  books  to  which  he  had  alluded  ; 
and,  amongst  others,  to  one  called  The 
Rise  of  Wisdom,  which  was  not  less  un- 
founded in  its  statement  than  the  former. 
To  prove  the  want  of  truth  in  those  re- 
presentations, he  first  referred  to  a  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  sultans, 
some  years  back,  by  a  Hindoo,  praisings 
in  the  most  energetic  langua^te,  the  libe- 
ral policy  which  had    characterised    hit 
reign ;    and  tracing    the   blessings   with 
which  it  had  been  croivn'^d  to  his  paternal 
regard  for  all  his  subjects,  whether  Hin- 
doos  or   Mahometans.     Let    the    House 
compare  the  principles  contained  in  tbls 
letter  with  the  allegations  to  be  found  in 
The  Rise  of  Wisdom,  and  jodg^  how  far 
the  latter  wai  to  be  credited.    Far  difiii* 
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ent  was  oar  book  of  wiBdom,  which,  as 
he  Apostle  said,  "  was  full  of  gentleness, 
ind  easy  lo  be  entreated/'    To  do  justice 
o  the   Company's  government  they  had 
ilways  acted  on  this  enlightened  and  libe- 
'al  system,  till  of  late  years,  a  different 
tystero   had  crept  in,  which,  if  they  had 
3ot  sanctioned,  they  had,  at  all  events,  per- 
mitted.    God   forbid    that  it    should    be 
lanctioned  by  them ;  for  it  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  faith  pledged  by  us  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  taught  to  befieve 
that  they   should  be  permitted,  without 
molestation,  to  pursue  their  own  religion 
under  our  government,     lo  this  toleration 
we  owe  it,  as  was  observed  by  an  ingeni- 
ous writer,  "  that  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants  have  remained  contented  be* 
Death  the  Company's  sway.    The  brah- 
mins have  not  come  from  their  silent  re- 
treats— they  have  not  mixed  in  the  tu» 
molts  of  the  state— they  have  not  direct- 
ed the  torch  of  religion  jto  the  destruction 
of  oar  eMablishments."     He  would  have 
dismissed  these  attacks  on  the  character  of 
the  natives  of  India,  with  coutenapt,  he* 
would  have  abstained  from  all  quotations 
in  their  favour,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  had  not  spoken  so  much  of 
their  vices,  and  so  little  of  their  virtues ; 
instead  of  ascribing  the  former  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  people,  he  ought  to  have  at- 
tributed them,  as  was  mainly  the  fact,  to 
the  errors  of  the  government  uniler  which 
they  lived.    Every  man  must  know  the 
scene  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  which, 
for  the  last  300  years,  India  had  displayed. 
^  fsr  as  the  Company  could  remove  these 
abuses,  they  had  never  relaxed  their  ef- 
forts ;  hot  extensive  alterations,  especially 
when  the  morals  of  a  people  were  con- 
cerned, could  not  be  very   speedily  ef- 
fected.   It  was  asserted  that  the  literature 
of  India  was  destitute  of  morality— be  had 
never  found  it  so ;  on-  the  contrary,  the 
books  which  be  read  in  that  country  were 
perhaps  too  much  taken  up  with  lessons  of 
morality.    Moral  sentences  intervened  so 
often,  even  in  their  books  of  amusement, 
that  the  thread  of  the  narrative  was  de- 
stroyed by  them.     He  would,  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  trouble  the  House  with  a  few 
short  extracts  from  a  Hindoo  work,  fami- 
liar to  evsry  person  in  India,  the  morality 
of  which  coold  not  be  too  highly  approv- 
ed.   The  hon.  gentleman  here  introduced 
several  extracts,  under  the  heads  of  Tr^itb, 
Charity,  Mercy,  Religion,  and  Hospita- 
lity ;  they  were  as  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  the  doctrine  sought  to  be  en- 
(VOL  XXVL  ) 


forced,^  as  for  the  beautiful,  but  simple 
style,  in  which,  they  were  written.    With 
respect  to  the  charge  made  against  the 
Hindoos,  of  the  infidelity  of  the  sexes  to- 
wards each  other,  he  believed  their  moral 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  conduct  ot 
women,  were  as  good  as  ours,  and  their 
general  practice,  better.    On  this  subject 
the  book  which  he  had  just  quoted,  said** 
*'  The  beauty  of  a  wife  is  constancy  to  her 
husband.     It  is  better  to  perish  than  to 
seduce  the  wife  of  another."     On  the 
crime  of  stealing,  it  observed,  "  Shall  I 
nourish  myself  with  the  fruits  of  another  ? 
It  is  belter  to  beg  my  bread,  than  to  exist 
by   dishonesty/'     The    observation  '  on 
murder,  breathed  the  utmost  detestation  o( 
that  crime.     That  division  of  the  book 
which  spoke  of  the  effects  of  oppression^ 
afforded  many  sentences  which  might  be 
considered  tfb   correctly   accounting  for 
many  of  the  vices  which  were  attributed 
to  the  people  of  India.    The  first  sentence 
was,  "  When  laws  are  jU  enforced,  where 
are  good  morals  to  be  found  ?"     The  hon. 
gentleman  next  read  a   Hindoo  prayer» 
which  Jbreathed  throughout  the  most  fer- 
vent spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Deity.     It 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  behold  the 
brahmins  repeat  that  prayer,  without  feel* 
ing  his  mind  greatly  afllected  by  it.    He 
had  often  witnessed  their  religious  wor- 
ship, but  he  could  not  perceive  in  it  those 
traces  of  cruelty  and  superstition,  of  which 
some  gentlemen  had  spoken ;  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  replete  with  devotion  to  God, 
and  benevolence  to  man.    He  then  read 
an  extract  from  a  work  of  a  modern  date« 
the  author  of  which  observed,  that  "  he 
coold  not  view  this  people,  as  they  were 
viewed  by  many.    He  looked  upon  them 
as  the  descendants  of  ancestors,  who  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
sciences,  before  a  spark  of  learning  was 
kindled  in   these  countries.    The  sultan 
Achroet  treated  the  brahmins  with  parti- 
cular kindness— and  his  vizier  spoke  of 
them  as  possessing  a  fine  moral  character, 
and  being  greatly  refined  by  education." 
The  hon.  gentleman  next  introduced  a  va- 
riety of  extracts  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Orme,  in  which  the. character  of  the  Gen* 
toos  is  placed  in  the  most  amiable  light. 
From  this  gentleman's  statements,  it  ap« 
peared  that  the  third  part  of  every  Gen- 
too's  wealth  was  laid  out  in  charitable  pap- 
poses — providing  buildings  for.  religious 
purposes— forming    ponds    for    the    la- 
bourers—and providing  daily  victuals  for 
the  poor.    «<  Nothing/'  Mtu  Mr.  Ormf# 
(SP) 
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*'  was  wanting  for  the  hafypiness  of  this' 
nation^  except  that  others  should  have 
looked  upon  them  with  the  same  indifie- 
cence«  as  they  regarded  that  which  did  not 
belong  to  them."  And  be  concluded  by 
stating,  what  bore  out  the  argument  which 
he  (Mr.  Lushington)  had  before  advanced, 
that  "  their  vices  are  the  fault  of  their  go* 
ternment,  not  of  their  reli^on.  If  we 
were  placed  in  the  same  situation,  I  doubt* 
whether  we  should  be  better*  The  sons  of 
liberty  may  here  see  the  baneful  effects  of 
a  despotic  government ;  the  mind  debased 
by  ignorance,  the  body  tortured  unneces- 
sarily. When  they  compare  their  situa- 
tion with  that  which  I  have  described, 
it  will  render  their  happiness  so  much  the 

freater.'*  As  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
i^ilberfor<5^)  had  alluded  to  certain  inha- 
bitants of  the  district  ofTellic(ierry  having 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and, 
from  this  result,  justified  the  hope  of 
greater  success,  be  thoaght  it  necessary  to 
advert  to  that  subject,  as  he  resided  in  the 
district  at  the  time.  Mr.  Lushington  here 
read  a  long  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  taken  place  at  Tellicherry — 
from  which,  it  appeared,  that  a  missionary, 
named  Jellicoe,  nad  received  permission 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  in 
that  district,  and  succeeded  in  several  in- 
stances. The  consequence  was,  that  con- 
tinual disputes  arose,  between  those  who 
had  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  and 
those  who  bad  adhered  to  their  own. 
The  former,  wh6  had  been  of  the  lowest 
castes,  conducting  themselves  disrespect- 
fully to  those  who  were  of  the  high- 
est. These  disputes  continued  after  he 
(Mr.  Lushington)  had  quitted  thecoun« 
try ;  but,  he  had  learned^  that,  when  Mr. 
Jellicoe  departed,  the  converts,  to  a  man, 
forsook  their  new  faith,  and  went  back  to 
the  religion  which  they  had  for  a  time  for- 
saken.—He  should  now  conclude,  reouest- 
ing  the  particular  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  opinion  of  sir  Willianx  Jones,  on 
this  important  subject :-»"  We  may  as- 
iore  ourselves,  «that  neither  Mussulman  or 
Hindoo  will  be  converted  by  any  mittion- 
try  from  the  church  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
chorch ;  and  the  only  way  tp  attain  the 
great  object  of  conversion  would  be,  to 
translate  into  Sanscrit  and  Hindoostannee, 
•elect  passages  from  those  parts  of  the 
Scripture,  particularly  from  baiah,  which 
are  truly  evangelical ;  and  also  those  pro- 
phecies respecting  Che  East^  which  have 
been  fulfilled.  These  should  be  dispersed 
imong  the  vrelt-edocftted  Hiodooi :  aodj 


if  such  an  a|^peal  have  -no  efiecl, 
only  lament  the  strength  of  that  pi 
which  prevents  men  from  porsttiog  Ifaer 
most  vital  interests." 

Mr.  W,  Smith  complained  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  in  al« 
loding  to  the  authorities  en  which  his  faoa. 
friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce}  had  founded  his 
arguments,  had  introduced  the  naoie  €»f 
Dr.  Buchanan.    This  was  a  misrepresent- 
ation.   His  hon.  friend,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the 'end  of  bis  eloquent  speecll, 
bad  not  mentioned  the  work  published  by 
that  gentleman.   The  biyi.  gentleman  was 
also  guilty  of  a  mis- representation,  when 
he  supposed  that  those  who  supported  the 
missionary  system,  would  tolerate  force, 
in  procuring  proselytes.  (Cries  of  No,  no !} 
He  knew  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  so 
express  himself;   but^  when  he  besought 
them  not  to  use  violence,  the  inference 
was,  that  he  supposed  they  would  resort 
to  it,  otherwise  bis  observation  was  useless. 
The  House,  he  thought,  was  placed  in  a 
kind  of  dilemma;    gentlemen  of  equal 
respectability  and  knowledge  had  given 
evidence  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
How,  then,  were  they  to  act,  when  the  ba- 
lance was  thus  equal  ?     In  his  opinion,  t^ 
in  such  a  case,  the  precepts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture leaned  to  either  side,  there  was  a  de- 
cided preponderance  on  that  side  which 
was  thus  supported,  and  it  ought  to  be 
upheld.     All  that  he  heard  with  respect 
to   the    natives   of   India,    he    received 
with  many  grains  of  allowance ;  for  every 
gentleman  spoke  with  a  free  disposition 
to    render  one    side    or    other    of   the 
question  triumphant.     And  when    gen- 
tlemen stated  things  as  facts,  of  which 
they  were  not  eye-witnesses,  as  had  been 
the  case  with  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  be  received  them  with  some 
suspicion.    On  this  subject  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Schwartz,  which  was  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  contained  a  passage,  the  jaa> 
tice  of  which  must  striKe  every  penott 
who  read  it.    It  was  there  stated,  that 
reports  in  India  "  ^ere  hazarded  on  a  Tery 
slight  foundation  ;'*  so  that  if  the  accounti 
of  the  missionaries  were  not  to  be  believed, 
those  of  their  enemies  were  not  an  iota 
more  worthy  of  credence,    for  his  own 
part,  he  thouffht  the. weight  of  authority 
rested  with  those  who  stamped  a  certain 
degree  of  moral  turpitude  on  the  Hindoos. 
He  considered  Mr.  Pope's  description  of 

I  superstition  as  being  exactly  applicable 
to  them :— * 
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'  Femr  makes  their  de? iU>  and  weak  hope  their 

3im]«,  pATiial,  changeful,  paaaioDate,  UDJast, 
K'hoae  aUributes are  rage,  rereuge,  and  lost!'' 

Fhis  was  the  exact  character  of  the  Hio- 
Joo  religion,  and  for  the  truth  of  the  as- 
lerlioD,  he  would  refer  to  their  own  sacred 
booka.       With   respect  to  their  women, 
they  were   treated  as  slaves — they  were 
treated  in   that  manner  which  their  law 
and  their  religion  enjoined.    To  prove  the 
general  contenipt  in  which  women  were 
held,  he  would  read  an  extract  from  The 
InatitatioQS  of  Menu«  a  sacred  work  of  the 
Hindoos.     "  Women/'  said  Menu* "  have 
six  qualities — Ist,  An  inordinate  desire  for 
finery— 2nd,  Immoderate  lust— Sd,  Vio- 
lent  anger— 4th,  peep  and  dark  resent- 
ment— 5tb,  Malignant  envy— -^md  6th,  (as 
a  most  inadequate  corollary  from  those 
nremiaes)  Irregular  and  vicious  conduct.'^ 
He  l^egged  leave  to  contrast  this  character 
of  women#  with  that  sweet  stale  of  do- 
mestic society  with  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had   favoured  the  House.    Now 
Christianity  appeared  to  him  as  the  great 
sanction  of  a  pure  system  of  morals,  which 
he  thought,  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
inhabitant^  of  Hindostan.    If  he  did  not 
believe  one  iota  of  the  divine  origin  of  that 
religion,  yet,  as  a  p()ilosopher,  he  should 
admire  it,  for  the  pure  principles  of  mo- 
rality which  it  inculcated ;   and  he  should 
be   anxious  to  introduce  it  among  the 
Hindoos,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  from 
the  shores  of  India  that  cruel  and  bloody 
SQperstition,  which  at  present  disgraced 
them.     It   was  no  argument  to  say,  be- 
cause Christianity  had  not  always  produced 
this  effect,  that  it  should  no  longer  be  dis- 
seminated ;  or  that,  because  all  Christians 
were  not  better  than  all  Hindoos,  that, 
therefore,  the  religion  of  the  latter  was 
preferable.     The    hon.    gentleman    had 
read  to  them  a  prayer  translated  from  the 
Hindoo  language,  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  Deity  was  mont  clearly  expressed. 
But,  lei  uiiy  gentleman  look  to  Homer,  or 
a^y  other  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  they 
would  find  expressions  of  the  same  des- 
cription.   But,  were  the  characters  of  the 
common  people  formed   on  this  model  ? 
By  no  means.    .Their  characters   were 
rather  influenced  by  the  subordinate  dei- 
ties ;  they  paid  more  attention  to  Bacchus 
uid  Mars,  than  to  any  abstract  idea  of  a 
first  cause,  which  might  be  discovered  in 
the  writinn  of  their  poets.    Socrates,  in 
eloquent  language,   had  argued  on  the 
^^tence  ^f  a  iopr<>me   Being^-but  it 


could  not  be  said,  that  his  reasoning  had 
influenced  the  people  of  Athens.  With 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  Hindoos,  he 
would  ask,  if  the  people  committed  the 
greatest  crime,  and  afterwards,  by  ablu* 
tion  in  the  Ganges,  or  any  other  river, 
by  muttering  a  number  of  foolish  words, 
or  performing  a  few  ridiculous  ceremo* 
nies,  ima^^ined  that  they  were  freed 
from  the  sm,  could  any  other  efiect  be 
product;^,  than  to  entice  men  to  perpe* 
trate  crimes,  when  he  could  so  clearly 
expiate  them  ?  And,  if  they  found  a  caste, 
who  were  permitted,  with  impunity,  to 
practise  every  species  of  vice,  was  it  not 
self-ef  ident  that  such  a  power  would  be 
abused  ?  Yet  this  was  the  situation  in 
which  the  brahmins  Were  placed,  as  they 
learned  from  every  person  who  travelled 
in  the  East.  If  this  was  true,  what  was 
the  remedy  ?  It  was  not  force ;  it  was  to 
be  found  by  iatroctucing  amongst  them 
a  ptfre  and  holy  morality.  With  respect 
to  the  flattering  picture  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  given  of  domestic  affection 
m  India,  how  did  it  agree  with  the  mar- 
riage of  anjndividual  with  one,  sometimes 
with  thirty  wives,  every  one  of  whom,  h^ 
was  perfectly  aware,  must,  at  his  decease, 
perish  by  excruciating  torments,  or  else 
live  in  a  state  of  contempt  and  degrada- 
tion ?  The  hon.  gentleman  then  related 
the  story  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  but  who* 
during  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  had  been 
enabled  to  disengage  nerself  from  the 
coMe  of  her  husband,  and  had  taken  shel- 
ter in  a  neighbouring  thicket,  from  whence 
she  had  been  .dragged  by  her  own  son, 
who  declared  that  if  she  did  not  die  he 
would.  He  could  not  prevail  on  her  to 
hang  or  drown  herself,  and  assisted  by  the 
ministers  of  religion  he  thrust  her  on  the 
pile  from  which  she  had  escaped,  where 
she  ended  her  life  in  the  most  miserable 
manner.  The  hon.  gentlemen  who  op- 
posed him  had  better  deny  these  facts, 
which  tended  to  expose  the  system  which 
they  were  inclined  to  uphold,  than  admit 
them,  and  endeavour  to  argue  upon  such 
data.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  compared 
the  Christian  religion  with  that  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  said,  that  it  was  not  a  reli- 
gion which  forbad  the  killing  of  a  cow, 
but  suffered  the  sacrificing  of  a  woman ;  it 
did  not  prevent  the  cow  when  killed,  from 
becoming  homan  food,  although  it  pre- 
vented cruelty  being  used  towards  it  when' 
alive.  He  believed  the  Christian  religion 
to  be  of  dif  ine  origini  but  in  mere  mof  al« 
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ity  and  humanity  it  so  far  turpassecl  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  religion  of  the 
orientals,  that  its  propagation  mast  be  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  effects.  He  con- 
tended not  for  the  employment  of  force : 
all  he  asked  was,  that  Christianity  should 
not  be  hid — merely  that  it  should  not  be 
prevented  from  taking  root  in  a  soil  cal- 
culated for  its  reception :  and  while  the 
advocates  of  the  Christian  missions  went 
no  farther,  he  trusted  they  would  neither 
be  called  hypocrites,  nor  be  left  without 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  would  be  as  brief 
as  he  possibly  could,  for  he  feared  that  he 
had  already  trespassed  too  much  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  House.  He  should  not, 
however,  take  up  th^  time  of  the  House 
at  the  present  moment  in  answering  those 
who  had  recently  spoken,  for  he  did  not 
conceive  that  they  had  been  too  tenacious 
of  confining  themselves  to  the  question 
really  before  the  House.  They  had  come 
to  the  resolution,  at  least  the  ministers 
had,  that  the  present  system  of  the  Com- 
pany must  be  done  away,  and  that  a  new 
one  mast  be  established  ;  but  he  would 
«ay,  however  unpopular  the  idea  might  be, 
that  the  system  which  they  were  about  to 
poll  down  was  the  best  that  could  be  de- 
vised*. This  was  his  settled  opinion,  create 
whatever  unpopularity  the  expression  of  it 
might,  and  he  must  lament  that  ever  any 
set  of  men,  for  any  purposes  whatever, 
could  think  of  doing  it  away.  The  go- 
vernment of  India  as  carried  on  hereto- 
fore, through  the  medium  of  the  Company 
and  the  Board  of  Controul;  was  the  best, 
he  believed,  that  human  wisdom  could 
devise*  He  did  not  say  it  was  perfect,  no 
man.  pretended  to  say  that  it  ever  had 
been  ;  but  it  approached  as  near  to  per- 
fection as  any  one  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  human  mstitutions  could.  But  ihis 
system  was  to  be  abolished.  He  feared 
that  he  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  he 
should  have  greater  reason  to  lament  its 
downfall  than  he  had  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Abolished,  however,  must  be  that 
system,  to  answer,  he  supposed,  the  views 
of  our  ministers ;  and  the  House  were 
called  upon  to  devise  a  system  to  be  estab- 
lished in  its  stead.  But  the  ministers  had 
not  left  them  to  the  creations  of  their  own 
minds — they  had  eencrously  marked  out 
one  for  them  ;  and  so  excellent  was  that 
system,  so  founded  on  the  results  of  espe- 
rienc?,  on  the  wisdom  that  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  progress  of  ages,  that  now. 
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for  the  first  time  within  the  lasfe  200  years, 
were  they  called  upon  to  grant  a  charter 
to  the  East  India  Company  withoai  conti- 
naing  to  the  Company  the  exclusive  trade 
of  India.    But  the  trade  was  to  be  thrown 
open— the  Company  were    to  trade    to 
India,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Bill  in 
his  hand,  "  in  common''  with  the  rest  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  yet  part  of  that 
trade  was  to  be  shut  against  all  bis  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  except  those  forming  the 
Company  !    He  would  have  it  understood, 
however,  that  he  did  not  profess  to  com- 
prebend  very  clearly  this  proposed  me- 
thod of  shuttmg  a  part  and  opening  a  part, 
while  that  part  which  was  to  be  opened  to 
all  his  Majesty's  subjects  "  in  common" 
with  the  Company,  might  be  shot  against 
all   those  who  might  happen  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  minister  for  the  time  being 
through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul, as  it  was  to  have  the  power  of  refus- 
ing or  granti  tig  licences  to  vessels  whether 
agreeable  to  the  Company  or  not«    Then, 
this  Bill  was  to  add  to  the  influence  of  the 
government,  for  what  else  could  be  its 
objects,  if  it  contained,  such  powers  ?     He 
would  go  through  the  Bill,  as   he   had 
many  observations  to  make  on  its  diflferent 
clauses;  but  as  he  could  scarcely  hope  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  noble  lord, 
as  be,  it  was  to  be  be  feared,  was  **  too  far 
gone"  with  his  friends  at  the  outports,  he 
(Mr.  T.)  would  not  trespass  too  much  on 
the  House  in  going  through  what  might 
now  be  considered  dull  detail.     He,  how- 
ever owed   it  to  himself  to  perform  this 
part  of  his  duty,  while  he  felt  constrained 
to  thank  the  House  for  the  short  indul- 
gence which  it  seemed  inclined  to  extend 
towards  him.  The  Bill  set  out  with  stating 
that  the  government  of  India  was  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  Company  as 
heretofore  ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  decla- 
tion  the  Board   of  Controul   glimmered 
with   bnt  too  strong  a  light  throughoot 
every  part  of  the   measure.     Then  tbii 
was  a  mere  pretext—- a  specious  de laiive 
mockery— but,  said  the  Bill,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  was  to  be  with  the  Com- 
pany.—They   were  then  told  that   tbe 
Company  was  to  be  very  much  favoured 
—that  they,  forsooth,  were  to  be' allowed 
to  trade  to  India  "  in  common"^n  com- 
mon ! — with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  House  might  soon  see  what 
benefits  the  Company  were  to  have  "  in 
common"  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.     But  the  trade  was  to  be  a  free 
trade^-'it  ^as  to  be  opened  to  tbe  people 
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'*  in  common/'  and  then  came,  the  clante 
Cinfining  it  to  some  favoured  portK.    This 
was  free  trade — this  was  opening  the  com- 
merce of  India  to  the  people  y  in  com- 
mon !"    But  then  it  was  said  by  those  who 
were  against  opening  the  trade*  that  if  it 
were   opened   how  was  smuggling  to  be 
prevented  ?      The  government    however 
had  no  feer  of  smuggling.    If  that  really 
were  the  case— if  they  thought  in  the  fd* 
ness  of  their  wisdom  that  they  could  pre* 
vent  smuggling  altogether,  why  was  not 
every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
made  eligible  to  partake  in  this  free  trade  ? 
Was  the  extension  meant  to  be  consider- 
ed, so  far  as  the  places  named  were  con- 
cerned, a  boon  from  the  minister  to  .parti- 
calar  ai^d  favourite  ports  ?     Each  port  re- 
turned  two    members— >did   the   minister 
think  that  be  should  find  his  account  in  giy. 
ing  them  a  share  in  the  India  trade?  That 
the  extension  was  meant  with  the  view  of 
creating  influence  and  patronage,  he  had 
little  doubt ;    but  he  thought  the  minister 
would  be  deceived  in  his  hopes  and  calcu- 
laiions.      After  the  ports,  howerer,  had 
been  named,  then  came  another  arrange- 
ment, vvhich  again  displayed  the  Board  of 
Controul  in   the  question,  what  kind  of 
ships  should   be  allowed  to  proceed   to 
India?    In  the  first  place,  application  to 
the  Company  was  to  be  made  f6r  licenses ; 
«od  they  might  refuse,  but  not  without 
stating  iheir  reasons,  and  those  were, to  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Controul.      He 
must  repeat,   here  again    appeared    the 
Board  of  Controul,  which  showed  itself  in 
every  part  of  the  Bill,  and  which  would 
ultimately  accomplish  the  downfall  of  the 
Company  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  Com- 
pany might  refuse  to  license  a  vessel,  the 
Board  of  Controul  might  give  her  permis- 
sion.   But  while  they  were  talking  of  free 
trade,  what  was  the  House  to  be  told  of 
lictfnses ;    and  if  the  Board  of  Controul 
^erc  to  have  the  real  power  of  licensing, 
who  could  doubt  that  he  would  be  most 
successful  in  obtaining  licenses  who  had 
the  most  parliamentary  influence  at  his 
bick  ?   The  security  from  smuggling  was 
^  he  the  manifest ;    but  what  that  mani- 
|e*i  was  to  be,  or  how  regulated,  ii  was 
hereafter  to  be  determined.     Now  what 
sort  of  Bill  was  this  that  they  were  pass- 
ing ?   He  disliked  the  projected  mode  of 
wcrfering  wiih  the  usual  form  of  the  Com- 
P>oy  a  sales.    The  alseration  must  tend  to 
weak  down  that  on  which  the  Company 
in>*nly  relied,  namely,  their  sales  in  this 
csuniry ;  for  if  the  private  merchant  were 


to  have  an  advantage  over  the  Company 
in  their  sales,  how  could  the  Company 
hope  to  stand  ?  Then  again  came  the  li- 
censing of  indfviduals  to  go  to  India ;  and 
never  was  mortal  placed  in  such  a  predi- 
cament as  he  might  be  by  this  act  of  par- 
liament. The  Company  mighr  refuse  to 
license  him,  and  yet  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul might  send  the  individual  to  India ! 
Then  the  government  there  might,  or 
might  not  object  to  him ;  and  if  he  were 
objected  to,  it  might  gazette  him  for  months 
as  a  dangerous  character  !  These  things, 
like  the  firee  and  open  trade  that  was  so 
much  talked  of  and  found  no  where  but  in 
some  gentlemen's  speeches,  were  mere 
mockeries.  As  to  the  Company's  terri- 
torial engagements,  which  at  a  round 
sum  might  be  called  three  or  four  mil- 
lions, if  the  alterations  should  prevent 
the  Company  from  meeting  those  en- 
gagements, then  they  were  to  have  as- 
sistance from  parliament,  provided  the 
Company  could  show  the  Board  of  Con* 
troul — the  Board  of  Controul  again  !  that 
,it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Company  that 
they  were  so  prevented.  Here  came  the 
discretion— and  where  was  the  discretion 
to  be  placed  ?  It  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
Board,  where  all  the  power  and  influence 
was  to  be  centered,  that  power  and  influ* 
ence  which  would  work  the  downfall  of 
the  Company.  He  was  anxious  to  repeat 
this  opinion,  for  it  was  his  firm  conviction 
that  such  would  be  the  case  ;  and  he  only 
lamented  that  others  did  not  behold  what 
they  ought  to  dread  so  strongly  as  he  did. 
All  this  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  nuchinery, 
preparatory  to  the  seizure  of  the  domi* 
nions  of  the  East.  The  noble  lord  laughed 
at  that ;  but  was  there  ever  any  proposi^ 
tiou  so  extravagant  as  that  of  giving  the 
Company  a  charter  for  twenty  years,  with- 
out knowing  whether  they  would  be  able 
to  manage  the  government  under  their  new 
regulations  ?— He  now  came  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  clause  for  the  appointment 
of  an  archbishop,  who  was  nevep  to  apply 
himself  to  trade.  Why  ?  What  was  he  to 
employ  himself  about?  An  arduous  task-— 
the  jurisdiction  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  remote  Cape  Horn.  It  would 
have  been  well  had  any  explanation  been 
given  concerning  what  the  archbishop  was 
to  busy  himself  about.  He  had  no  con- 
cern with  morals  and  religion,^  these  were 
confided  in  a  separate  clause  to  the  miar 
sionaries.  ^  It  appeared  to  him  a  gross  job» 
the  object'of  which  was  church  patronage 
in  India,    The  directors,  he  apprehended* 
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would  not  be  jttsiified  in  accepting  the 
charter,  unlets  they  could  latisfactorily 
ahow  that  the  Company  would  be  able  to 
fulfil  all  its  engagements.  He  saw  with 
the  deepest  concern  this  mode  of  legislat* 
ing,  which  in  a  few  years  would  inevita* 
bly  lead  to  the  Company's  bankruptcy, 
and  the  consequent  assumption  of  their 
lost  power  by  the  government. 

Lord  CaHkreagh  declared  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  speech  of  less  solid  argii« 
ment,  nor  one  less  likely  to  prevent  the 
House  from  coming  to  a  determination, 
than  that  just  delivered  by  the  right  bon. 
gentleman.  He  seemed  to  be  anxious  that 
the  eloquence  which  he  expended  in  vain 
on  parliament  should  not  be  lost  else« 
where;  but, for  his  own  part,  he  hoped  the 
proprietors  understood  true  policy  better 
than  to  refuse  such  a  charter.  Did  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  think  that  the  pros* 
perity;  or  downfall  of  India  depended  on 
the  extension  of  the  imports  to  the  out^ 
poru  ?  As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seem* 
ed  anxious  to  apply  his  arguments  to  prac- 
tical purposes  rather  than  to  make  an  im- 
Eression  upon  principles,  he  wbuld  gratify 
im  by  moving  that  the  House  do  now 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

Mr*  R.  Tkonuon  complimented  the  libe- 
rality with  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Tierney,)  had  come  forward  in 
defence  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
denied  that  the  responsibility  would  rest 
upon  the  Court  of  Directors,  if  they  ac- 
cepted the  charter,  for  Ke  contended  that 
the  responsibility  was  with  parliament. 
The  Company  had  formerly  been  a  joint 
stock  company;  they  were  now  to  be- 
come a  government  company,  and  he  hop- 
ed in  God  they  would  not  end  in  a  bank- 
rupt company. 

Mr.  Mttrryat  contended  strongly,  that 
the  Bill  ought  to  have  contained  a  clause 
similar  to  one  of  the  Resolutions  submit- 
ted to  thai  House,  for  withholding  from 
India-built  ships,  the  privileges  intended 
to  be  conferred  upon  British  ships.  He 
maintained  that  such  a  provision  was  of 
Tttal  importance. 

Mr.  C  Granif  jun.  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  respect  to 
the  management  of  their  territorial  re- 
venues, and  contended  that  by  the  pro- 
posed system  the  greatest  dangers  would 
result  to  the  interests  of  the  Compsny  by 
the  establishment  of  Europeans  in  Iipdia. 

After  Mr%  Fawcett  had  said  a  few  words, 
the  House  went  into  a  committee,  and  on 
the  motion  of  lord  -CasUereagh,  Ibe  Bill 
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passed  the  Committee  ^/»isu.  The  Re. 
port  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  taka 
mto  further  consideration  on  Thoraday, 

fiBBS&SSaiB 

H0U8B  Ot  LORDS. 

J\iesday,  June  29* 

VoTB  OP  Creoit.]  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  consideration  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  Message, 

The  Earl  of  Uverpooi  said  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  take'  op  the  time  of 
the  House  by  going  at  any  length  into 
this  subject.  Whatever  diiierence  of  opi- 
nion there  might  be  as  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  Europe,  or  as  to  tne  system  of 
policy  that  had  been  adopted,  ail  most 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  enabling  the 
government  to  take  advantage  of  any  cir- 
cumstances that  might  arise  during  the 
recess  of  parliament.  The  sum  was  un- 
doubtedly considerable,  but  when  it  was 
considered  that  we  were  now  carrying  oo 
operations  on  a  most  extensive  scale  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  the  peninsula,  and 
when  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  the 
north  of  Europe  was  also  considered,  the 
sum  would  not  appear  more  than  sufficient. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Prince  Regent,  concurring  in 
the  object  of  his  RoyiU  Highnesses  Mes- 
sage. 

Lord  IfoUoaddeclinedi  at  the  present 
moment,  and  on  so  short  a  notice,  enter- 
ing into  the  complicated  details  which 
the  present  situation  of  Europe  involved, 
but  he  felt  he  should  not  ducharge  bis 
duty  if  he  did  not  state  (and  that  opinion 
he  meant  to  record)  that  a  great  opportu- 
nity had  presented  itself  to  ministers,  either 
of  effectio^;  a  permanent  peace,  or  of  pror- 
ing  the  rejection  by  the  enemy  of  fair  and 
honorable  terms,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented him*  from  making  the  exertions  be 
had  made  to  renew  the  war,  and  which  op- 
portunity they  had  lost.      This  opportu- 
nity presented  itself  at  the  termination  of 
the  last  campaign,  and  they  had  no  in- 
formation whatever  of  any  effort  having 
been  made,  either  lor  the  attainment  of 
peace,  or  in  the  failure  of  effecting  that 
upon  fair  and  honourable  terms,  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.     Had 
propositions  been  offered,  such  aa  were 
consistent  with  the  honor  and  character 
of  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  return 
of  the  emperor  of  the  French  to  IVis, 
from  his  oisastroos  campaign  in  RnssiSi 
could  these  be  a  doubt  that  either  peace 
must  have  been  the  randt,  or  that  it  would 
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titve  been  rendered  manifest  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  France,  that  the  war  only  continned 
in  conaeqoence  of  the  ambitious  projects 
of  their  tfinperor  ^  and  must  not  this  con- 
rfction  have  prevented  him  from  malcing 
those  astonishing  exertions  he  had  made 
in  the  present  campaisn  ?  Instead  of  this 
ire  had  acted  as  recraiting  Serjeants  to  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  ukI  had  contribat- 
ed  by  the  absence  of  that  frank  and  man- 
ly policy  to  f  well  his  ranks.  His  lordship 
concloded  by  moving  an  Amendment, 
stating  the  desire  of  the  House,  that  no 
opportunity  might  be  omitted  which  might 
afford  an  opetiiug  to  a  secure  and  honora- 
ble peace. 

The  F^rl  of  Uvernool  spoke  shortly  in 
reply.     The  noble  lord  had  fairly  stated 
the  ground  of  his  amendment  to  be,  the 
distrust  which  he  entertained  of  his  Ma« 
jetty's  government,  and  his  belief   that 
peace  might  have  been  obtained,  had  it 
been  attempted  by  ministers ;    but  in  op- 
position to  tbia  opinion,  there  was  better 
aoibority  than  that  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
that  was  the  authority  of   the  ruler  of 
Prance,  who  after  his  flight  from  Moscow 
and  return  to  Paris,  now  had  declared  in 
one  of  his  papers  the  terms  on  which  he 
would  treat :    and  he  would  leave  it  to  the 
House  to  judge,  whether  it  would  liave 
been  consistent  with  the  bonor  and  the 
interest  of  this  country  to  have  accepted 
of  them.    Bat  whatever  opinion  might  be 
held  of  the  practicability  of  peace,  sure 
he  was,  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
defeat  that  object  than  the  adoption  of  the 
noble  lord's  Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  he  perfect- 
ly agreed  with  his  noble  friend,  not  only 
u  to  the  propriety  of  his  Amendment, 
hot  in  every  sentiment  he  had  uttered. 
On  these  grounds  the  noble  earl  made  a 
variety  of  observations.  He  felt  that'  the 
executive  government  of  this  country  not 
coming  forward  in  the  way  contemplated 
by  his  noble  friend,  enabled  the  ruler  of 
France  to  make  those  great  and  succest- 
fttl  exertions  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities^  and  he  thought  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  from  the  view  he  took 
of  it,  must  have  misconceived  the  nature 
^d  effect  of  his  noble  friend's  Amend- 
ment. 

iiord  HolUmd  wished  to  observe,  that 
he  did  not  know  to  what  particular  paper 
of  Buonaparte's  the  noble  earl  bad  allud- 
ed; hot  ifauch  arrogant  and  unreasonable 
<>eiiiands,  as  had  been  represented,  were 
'^^y  contained  in  it,  he  should  ascribe 
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them  to  a  very  dtflbitnt  source;  namely, 
a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  Franca 
to  deter  the  allies  from  transmitting  over- 
tores,  which  by  their  moderation,  would, 
if  rejected,  have  placed  him  clearly  in  the 
wrong,  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people. 
Had  moderate  proposals  been  sent,  either 
(his  woold  have  been  their  issue,  or  in 
consequence  of  their  acceptance,  th^ 
House  woold  not  now  have  been  called 
upon  to  vote  away  millions  of  the  sabjecta* 
money,  who,  on  the  contrary,  would  hav« 
been  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace.  Ha 
would  allow  that  it  might  prove  inconve* 
nient  to  sendoter  a  negociator  fettered  by 
a  parliamentary  declaration  on  the  sob* 
ject  of  peace;  but  as  ministers  had  neg*» 
lected  every  opportunity  since  the  com* 
meoc^ment  of  the  session,  though  during 
all  that  period  not  a. syllable  had, been 
said  thai  could  embarrass  their  proceed* 
ings,  on  that  momentous  topic,  he  thought 
it  too  much  that  they  should  now  call  for 
farther  confidence  I'^^^prima  fade,  at  leasts 
there  seemed  a  disinclination  on  their  pari 
tp  negociate,  which  would  authorise  tho 
House  to  interfere.  All  that  was  koowia 
of  the  operations  of  ministers,  in  this  cam* 
paign,  was  their  adherence  to  a  measure 
of  spoliation  and  robbery,  and  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  new  great  power  in  the 
North,  the  policy  of  which  was  extremely 
questionable ;  yet  they  called  upon  par- 
liament, not  only  to  continue  its  confi« 
dence,  but  to  tote  them  five  millions  mora 
of  the  people's  money. 

The  Amendment  was  then  put  and  ne- 
gatived without  a  division :  after  which 
the  original  question  was  carried. 

paotbst  against  the  rejection  of  thb 
Amendment  to  the  Address  for  a  Vote 
OF  Credit.]  The  following  Protest  waa 
entered  on  the  Journals : 

«« Dissentient' 

"  First,  Because  the  Amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  have  left  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment unfettered  by  any  opinion  of 
this  House  as  to  the  time,  the  terms,  or 
the  mode  of  treating  for  peace. 

*'  Secondly,  Because,  in  our  present 
state  of  imperfect  information,  a  humble 
but  firm  representation  of  our  hopes,  that 
no  opportunity  for  negociation  might  be 
improvidently  neglected,  appeared  botii 
prudent  and  necessary,  when  we  were  calk 
ed  open  to  extend  our  confidence  to  per^ 
sons,  who,  during  a  period  of  unexpected 
success^  had  g&veit  no  pnbUc  proofs  of  • 
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^ispbsittoa  to  restore  the  inyalaable  bless- 
ing of  peace. 

"  The  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French 
armies  from  Rassia  last  winter  seemed  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  negociating  with 
dignity  and  success,  and  no  overture  made 
to  the  emperor  of  France  at  that  period 
has  been  communicated  to  parliament,  nor 
any  r.eason  publicly  alleged  for  not  re- 
torting to  such  a  measure.  It  would  then 
have  been  easy  to  devise,  and  honourable 
to  propose  such  conditions  of  peace,  as 
without  humiliating  the  pride,  or  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  government  of 
France,  would,  if  acceded  to,  have  secur- 
ed the  independence  of  all  powers  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  allied  with  his  Majesty, 
and  would,  if  rejected,  have  exposed  to 
the  indignation  of  Europe  the  unjust  pre- 
tensions of  the  enemy.  Prudence  and 
magnanimity  concur  in  recommending 
moderation  in  the  hour  of  success,  and  the 
truth  of  this  maxim  is  painfully  proved  in 
the  present  melancholy  consequences  of 
an  opposite  system  of  conduct.  The 
omission  of  all  public  overtores  for  peace, 
and  of  all  distinct  declarations  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  has  obviously  enabled 
our  enemy  to  recruit  his  armies,  to  animate 
his  people,  and  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  by 
imputing  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
designs  which  it  was  convenient  to  his 
purposes  to  suppose,  but  which  it  was  the 
interest  and  duty  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, by  the  most  public  and  unequivo- 
cal acts,  to  disdain).        Holland. 

Laudebdalb.'' 
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1\ie$day,  June  29. 

VicTUALLsas'  Bill.]  Mr.  Rose  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Croker,  after  a  few  observations  of 
the  same  tendency  as  he  urged  against  the 
report  being  received  last  night,  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  this  day 
three  months. 

Mr.  Rote  said,  that  if  this  Bill  should  be 
thrown  out,  it  would  bt  impossible  for  the 
public  to  receive  their  beer  in  a  less 
quantity  than  one  gallon.  He  should, 
however,  if  that  was  the  case,  move  to- 
morrow for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  of  Geo.  1,  in  that  respect ; 
but  he  hoped  the  House  would  save  him 
the  trouble,  by  passing  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  put  an  end  to  this  question,  by 
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throwing  ont  the  present  BilU  which  was 
nothing  but  a  squabble  about  pewter  poti. 
The  publicans  wished  to  throw  the  ex- 
pence  of  these  from  their  own  shoulders 
on  those  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
who,  from  long  habits,  bad  obtaincnd  a 
relish  for  their  humble  beverage  io  pewter 
vessels ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
House  should  interfere  to  prevent  them 
from  enjoying  what  they  deemed  a  consi- 
derable comfort.  He  had  also  aoocher 
objection,  which  was,  that  if  this  B^ll 
passed,  it  would  tend  to  drive  the  lower 
classes  into  tipling- houses;  for  if  they 
could  not  drink  their  favourite  liquor  oot 
of  pewter  at  their  own  homes,  they  would, 
of  course,  be  driven  to  seek  for  it,  where 
alone  they  could  find  it,  in  the  public 
houses. 

Mr.  Roie  thought  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  would  have  the  direct  contrary  effect 
from  that  stated  by  his  hon.  friend,  ot 
driving  the  lower  classes  into  tipling- 
houses.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  present 
Bill  would  pass,  as  the  Act  of  Geo.  1,  to 
prevent  publicans  from  sending  out  porter 
in  less  quantity  than  a  galloo,  was  in  fall 
force,  and  if  this  Bill  were  rejected,  the 
publicans  were  determined  to  enforce  that 
Act.  It  was  as  much  for  the  interests  of 
the  lower  classes*  of  the  people,  as  for 
those  of  the  publicans,  that  be  wished  this 
Bill  to  pass. 

Mr.  WhUbread  said,  the  wish  of  the  pub- 
licans was  not  to  be  obliged  to  send  oot 
their  porter  in  pewter  pots;  they  were 
willing  to  send  it  out  in  pots  made  of  block 
tin,  which  was  equally  clean  and  neat  io 
their  appearance,  as  he  had  shewn  by  spe- 
cimens which  he  had  last  session  produced 
to  the  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Peel  objected  to  the  Bill  as  an  ob- 
ject of  legislation,  iieminimts,  which  parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  enter  upon.  He 
thought  the  House  should  shew  their  dis- 
approbation of  it  in  a  marked  manner,  by 
at  once  rejecting  the  Bill,  which  would 
otherwise  be  brought  in  from  session  to 
session,  to  the  great  waste  of  the  time  of 
the  House.  Besides,  if  it  were  really  the 
fact,  that  the  public  preferred  driukioK 
their  porter  out  of  pewter  pots,  he  could 
not  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  House 
should  interfere  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Marryai  objected  to  the  Bill,  as  le- 
gislating in  matters  of  taste;  and  he  could 
see  no  good  reason  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  as  tending  to  promote  the  morals  of 
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iJb«  yoanger  pari  Df  the  people^  gveat 
■ft umbers  of  ytimn  wel«  tempted  to  steal 
cimose  pewter  pots ;  and  if  that  temptation 
^BF^e  token  afray>  it  woald  in  his  opinion 
1>«  productive  of  considerable  good. 

Mr.  OoMomn  was  against  the  Bill,  as 
t>cing9  in  bis  opinion,  nnwoirthy  the  serious 
mtttentioo  of  the  House. 

A  dtrision  then  took  place.  For  Mr. 
Croker's  Amendment  S5 ;  Against  it  32. 
So  tb«t  the  Bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  S.< 

LochJL  To^Ns  Bill.]  On  the  motion 
for  tlie  third  reading  of  this  Bill, 

Mr,  GrenfeU  rose  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  she  copper  local  tokens;     He  said 
tfaese  had  been  productive  of  much  ioeon* 
'veoience  in   many  pavts  of  the  country, 
^^ich  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the 
^rretclied  stasa  of  the  copper  coinage  of 
tfoe    country.      Many    tradesmen    were 
obliged  to  take  the  bad  balfpeocei  and  not 
being  able  afterwards  to  pam  them,  were 
cooipclled  to  sell  them  as  base  metal  at 
Sd,  per  Ibc    SMCieen  of  the  good  penny 
pieces  weighed  a  pound,  and  it  todc  f$  of 
lliese  hsMpesice,  so  that  their  Ion  was  the 
<lifere»ce  between  16  and  75.-  He  thought 
however,  he  cmM  propose  a  remedy  that 
was  practicable,  easy,  immediase,  and  ef- 
fectual.     This  was  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  loeal  eopper  tokens,  and  to  stop  the 
circulatisui  of  what  were  called  old  Tower 
batffMOoe,  wMoh  were  a  constant  source 
of  temptation'  to  coonteHeit  that  species  of 
coin.     He  bopod  the  goremaseot  would 
take  the  subject  seriously  inte  conshlera- 
tioa,  in  preference  to  his  doing  so ;  but  if 
they  iHd  not  do  it  early  in  tlw  next  ses< 


aiott,  he  certainly  woukl. 

The  OhNKdAw  ^ike  Exchequer  eaid,  the 
evil  mentioned  by  the  hon.  uemleman  had 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  now  under  consideratioB. 
inqeines  had  already  been  made,  bat  it 
not  yet  determined  how  to  proceed. 

The  BiM  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 


Assiau  OF  BasAu  BaL.]  On  the  mo- 
tion lor  taking  into  further  consideration 
the  report  ^on  this  Bill, 

Mr.  IF.  Smith  said  he  thought  it  very 
wrong,  that  a  Biltof  this  importance,  which 
considerably  aftcted  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  and  interfered  with  the  duty  of 
the  magistraies  throughout  the  country, 
should  be  sftterapied  to  be  passed  at  this 
late  period  of  the  session.     He  was  by  no 

tans  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  should  oeter 
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pass ;  btit  he  thought  it  should  be  printed* 
with  the  tables  annexed,  and  circulated 
through  the  country  during  the  recess  of 
parliament,  so  that  all  descriptions  of  per* 
sons  might  he  able  to  form  a  due  opinion 
of  it.  This  would  only  defer  the  measure; 
a  few  months,  and  then  it  might  b^  made 
to  answer  the  ends  proposed.  He  there** 
fore,  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That 
the  report  be  further  considered  this  day 
three  months.'^ 

Mr.  Htuhiuan  differed  with  the  hon  gen* 
tiemao  who  had  j ost  sat  down.  The  ques* 
tion  was,  whether  the  law, as  it  nowstood^ 
did  not  subject  the  baker  to  sell  his  breed 
without  a  fair  remuneration  ?  If  this  was 
the  case,  and  the  act  of  parliament  on 
whioh-  is  1  rested  had  been  in  force  fifty 
years  without  any  alteration,  he  thought 
the  House  ought  to  interfere  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
bakersb  in. doing  which  they  would  only 
he  abewieg  e  dne  consideration  to  a  very 
respectable  and  vahiaUe  body  of  men. 
He,  therefore^  opposed  the  amendment; 

Mr.  F,  Lnoa  contended  that  the  mea« 
sure  had  been  4ully  discussed  in  the  oom« 
mittee  to  whom  the  petitions  of  the  coun- 
try bakers  had  been  Teferred.  All  the 
coontry  bakers  did  not  petition  for  the 
BtU,  but  those  only  where  the  allowance 
made  io  Uiem  was  inadeauate. 

The  Ri^ort  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill 
erdend  to  be  flead  a  third  time  on  lliors- 
dey. 

MoTtOM  axSFBCTING  TRX  IlfPOaTATION 

or  CoTTOM  Wool.]  Mr.  Alderman  At- 
kmt,  in  rising  to  bring  forward  his  motion 
on  this  subject,  said,  he  had  flattered  him- 
self, that,  previcms  to  this  time,  his  Ma- 
jesty's aiinisters  would  have  done  some- 
thing on  this  measure.  He  supposed, 
however,  they  had  delayed  doing  so  to 
aflbrd  an  opportunity  to  the  House  to  de- 
clare its  sense  on  the  subject.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  motion  now  would  be  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  American  cotton 
during  the  contionanee  of  the  war.  Tkt 
induce  the  House  to  adopt  such  a  mee«* 
sure,  he  was  persuaded  it  would  only  be 
necessary  for  him  to  advert  to  the  peti- 
tions which  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  on  the  subject.  He  had  himself, 
on  a  former  night,  fMresented  a  petition, 
signed  by  upwards  of  250  most  respeete- 
bie  merchants,  importers  of  cotton,  stating, 
that  notwithstanding  the  war,  large  quan- 
tities of  Ausericao  cotton  were  imported 
Into  this  country,  direet  frem  the  United 

(«0) 
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States,  and  notwitbstandtng  oar  hating  aft 
present  a  suOicient  'supply  on  our  hands, 
r^eWed  from  the  B^razils  and  from  ovr 
own  colonies.     U  woitld,  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  the  blockade  of  the  American  ports 
would  prevent  the  future  import  of  Ame-> 
rican  cotton.     He  was,  however,  prepared 
to  prove^  that  large  quantities  had   found 
their  way  into  this  country,  notwithstand- 
ing that  blockade  ;  and  he  how  called  on 
the  House  to  adopt  such  a  measure  as 
should  in  future  prevent  the  enemy  from 
deriving  resources  from  thus  disposing  of 
their  staple  commodity,  and  to  encourage 
our  own  colonies  and  allies,  ^y  taking  the 
eotton  which  we  wanted  for  our  consump- 
tion from  them ;    it  would  be,  be  con- 
tended, particularly  desirable  t*  eocot>- 
rage  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  which, 
•he  was  convinced,  if  property  fostered, 
would  furnish  a  supply  fully  adequate  to 
our  wants.  •  The  House  would,  perbaps| 
be  surprised  when  he  stated  to  them,  thai 
there  were  at  present  in  the  Company's 
warehouses  upwards  of  26,000,000lbs.  of 
cotton    unsold,    and    that    upwards    of 
90.000|000lba.  had  been  sold  besides  to 
manufacturers.     He  then  adverted  to  se- 
veral other  petitions,  and  particularly  to> 
one  from  the  cotton- spinners  of  Baisley, 
in  which  the  petitioners  prayed  the  House 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  American 
cotton  during  the  war,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  impolicy  of  receiving  from  them  the 
raw  material,  whilst  they  refused  admis- 
•ion  to  our  manufactured  goods :  since,  if 
they  refused  to  take  mannlkctared  goods, 
they  must  be  paid  in  specie,  and  we  were 
thus  supplying  them  with  the  sinews  of 
war :  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  Brasils 
took  our  manufactured  goods  in  return  for 
the  raw  material  taken  from  them.    All 
these  reasons,  the  honourable  alderman 
observed  would,  be  hoped,   induce   the 
House  to  adopt  the  measure  which  he 
would  conclude  with  recommending.    It 
might  be  sakl,  by  excluding  the  Ameri- 
can cotton,  we  should  risk  having  a  suffi- 
cient supply  for  our  necessities.    In  hit 
•pinion,  there  was  no  room  for  such  ap- 
prehensions. »  The   consumption  in    oar 
manufactures  was   about   75,000/X)0lbs. 
annually,  or  about  l,500,000lbs.  per  weak. 
Kow  we  had  at  present  on  hand  upwarda 
of  86,000,000lb8.  we  could,  in  aix  montha, 
receive  a  supply  of  .40,000,000ftbt.  from 
the  Brazils*  and  in  the  same  period,  our  own 
colonies  would  produce  us  20,000AX)lbs. 
to  which  might  be  added  casual  supplies ; 
and  we  might  thus  look  forimd  to  a 
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supply,  as  at  prosent  on  band,  for  twv 
years.    The  hon.  aldermaA  then  adverted, 
also,  to  the  petition  from  the  mnm^cco* 
rers  and  merehants  of  the  cHy  of  London, 
which  was  well  entitled  to  the  coDoidera* 
tion  of  the  House, — which   atated,  tfam: 
they  had   cotton  safficieot  for  m  year's 
consumption,  that  they  eoald  promise  a 
sufficient  quantity- for  the  nsa  of  our  ma- 
nufactures, and  hoped  for  the  protectaoo 
of  the  House.-    He  then  took  notice  of  the 
resolution  of  the  merchants  of  Glasgow, 
which    suted,    that  the    importatioo  of 
American  cotton  amounted  lo  the  snm  of 
a  million  and  a  half,  which,  if  allowed  to 
take  place,  while  they  refined  to  admit 
our  nmnufactures,  would  be  enabling  them 
to  carry  on  the  war  againtt  us  with  the 
specie  sent  from  this  country,  while  they 
were  distressing  at  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power   by  their  non^importation  of  oar 
manufactures.    Ho  read  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  a  very  considerable  maoufoctttrer  in 
Lancashire,  whicb  stated  that  the  Bonrbon 
cotton  was  capable  of  being  used  to  great 
advantage  in  our  mannfactsres ;   that  if 
encouragement  were  given  to  the  cotton 
of  our  own  islands,  we  might  very  soon 
hope  to  carry  on  our  manonctorea  with* 
out  the  use  of  American  cotton  at  all  | 
that  he  had  of  late  lessened  the  quantity 
very  materiallr,  and  now  did  notose  more 
than  400lbsL  of  American  cotton  per  week. 
The  hon.  alderman  said,  that  in  order  to 
remedy  the  evilaand  dittdvantages  whicb 
he  baa  enomeratedf  hr  should  first  move, 
"  That  the  Act  4S  Geo.  3,  c.  153,  to  per- 
mit during  the  continuance  of  hottilities, 
and  until  six  months  after  the  ratification 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  the  impor- 
tation into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
neutral  vessels,  from  states  in  amity  with 
his  Majestj,  of  certain  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise;  and  to  empower  his  Ma* 
jesty,  by  order  in  council,  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  copper,  and  to  permit  the 
importation  in  neutral  vessels  from  itates 
not  in  amity  with  bis  Majesty,  of  ceruin 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandiae,"  might 
be  read ;  and  secondly, "  That  this  House 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  moch  of 
the  said  Act  as  relates  to  the  importing  of 
cotton  wool  in  neutral  ships.'' 

Mr.  Fmitjf  espressed  his  earnest  hope, 
that  before  the  House  should  agree  to  the 
motion,  they  would  go  into  the  ezamina* 
tion  of  the  evidence  neceamry  to  eatablish 
the  truth  of  the  positions  advanced  by  the 
wafthy  aldtrmam    Ua  did  not  wash  to 
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ri  ve    «ay  oppoiitioii  to  the  proponed  met- 
Miwm   but  that  elone  •which  mtght  appear 
o    befoimded  in  experience,  and  faeu, 
ind  he  was  oenmced  that  the  abiordity 
>f  tb«  pfopontion  would  be  cleariy  and 
latinfaclorify  cftablished  by  any  inquiry. 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
^n  mHnaioo  had  been  made  to  the  article 
»f    indigo,  bat  although  a  competition 
existed   between  the  indigo  of  America 
and  the  Bast  Indies,  and  the  superiority  of 
the   latter  was  admitted,  no  interference 
«ran  deemed  necessary  by  the  legislature 
for   ata  pecaliar  protection.     The  cotton 
inaported  from  America,  when  compared 
with  other  importations,  appeared  to  stand 
in  a  aimilarsitnation.    The  hoo.  alderman 
had  atated,  that  he  had  petitions  from  the 
sptnnera  and  mannlacturers  of  Paitley« 
boi    he  had  himself  presented  petitioni 
from  the  spinners  and  manafactarers  of 
Paisley  against  the  measure.     When  an 
argutneift  was  drawn  from  the  high  price 
of  cottoo  in  ftivoor  of  the  motion,  it  shoeld 
in  fairness  be  recollected,  thai  during  the 
existence  of  the  high  price,  our  manofsc* 
tnrers  had  been  enabled  lo  supply  the 
continent.     He   did   not,   howereri   he 
begged  to  have  it  understood,  contend 
against  the  high  price,  but  against  the 
ineqoality  of  prices,  which  occasioned 
considerable  inconvenience   and    injury. 
The   hon.  alderman  talked  of  making  the 
reqalsite  payments  in  specie,  but  the  idea 
was  not  conformable  to  fact,  and  the  actual 
•tata  of  things,  for  we  had  no  way  of  pay- 
ing bat  by  the  sale  of  our  manufactures. 
He  felt  himself  justified  in  maintaining, 
that  no  obstacle  should  be  raised,  no  im- 
pediment thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  raw  material  for  oorselres.     It  was  in 
his  mind  the  best  mode  of  providing  for 
the  industry  of  the  nation,  and  the  wanu 
of    onr   nomeroos   manufsctorers.     The 
principle  upon  which  the  blockade  of  the 
continent  had  been  framed  and  was  con- 
tinaed,  could  by  no  argument  or  inge- 
nuity be  tortured  into  a  reason  why  we 
dionld  deprive  ourselves  of  the  power  of 
benefiting  our  own  manufactures  and  trade. 
If  the  oeestion  were  inaturely  considered, 
it  would  appear  that  we  were  bound  to 
encourage  tne  importation  of  American 
cotton.     Upon  the  consumption  of  it  vast 
numbers  were  dependent  for  employment 
and  subsistence;  and  he  would  ask,  was  it 
^    not  worth  the  serious  inquiry  of  the  House 
lo  asceiuin  the  means  by  which  so  great 
and  indostrioos  a  population  could  exist 

lor  supplying  the  raw 


material  were  provided  ?  He  concluded 
by  imploring  the  House  hot  rashly  to 
adopt  the  motion  before  them,  but  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration  with  all  the 
knowledge  which  might  be  obtained  from 
the  examination  of  evidence,  and  the 
statement  of  facts. 

Mr.  Utorge  ElUi  said,  that  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  measure,  the  state  of  onr 
own  colonies,  their  privations  and  dis- 
tresses, ought  not  to  escape  the  attention  of 
the  House.  They  were  obliged  to  send 
into  the  ports  of  this  country  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  their  products,  and  the 
return  they  expected  and  received,  was 
protection  and  security.  They  were  de- 
prived of  their  choice  of  markets  by  this 
system,  and  therefore  they  were  deprived 
of  the  'means  enjoyed  by  all  thriving  %e^ 
tiements,  of  deriving  any  profits  firom  in- 
creased and  improved  cultivation,  it  was 
well  known,  that  they  had  been  severely 
distressed,  and  it  was  also  well  known,  that 
they  depended  upon  the  continuance  of 
trade  with  America.  When  they  applied 
for  relief  by  the  opening  of  seme  other 
chaimels  of  trade,  they  were  told  it  was 
impossible,  and  that  with  respect  to  Ame- 
rica, no  relaxation  of  the  system  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  British  government  could 
be  allowedl  They  had  consequently  s«f« 
fersd  in  a  material  deeree.  He  ceruinly 
did  not  complain  of  tae  system  of  policy 
pursued  by  our  government,  with  regard  to 
America,  but  he  had  to  complain  of  tho 
partial  relaxation  of  that  system.  No 
doubt  could  exist  of  the  foct,  that  at  this 
time  we  were  in  possession  of  a  great  abon* 
dance  of  the  raw  material.  The  only 
question  was  that  of  price  ;  and  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  worthy,  alderman, 
it  appeared,  that  the  lowest  price  did  not 
force  a  sale.  If  the  government  were  sin- 
cere in  their  desire  to  shut  up  the  ports  of 
America,  and  if  it  was  obvious  that  our 
blockade  of  the  American  coast  was  aei 
eflfectual,  we  evidently  had  in  the  measure 
proposed  to  the  House  an  auxiliary,  whieb, 
be  thought  ministers,  to  be  consistent  with 
their  own  plans  and  ded^M-atioos,  were 
bound  to  support.  He  ehoold,  therefore, 
give  the  motion  his  cordial  assent. 

Mr.  Marryai  mainuined,  that  the  pre* 
sent  supply  of  cotton  was  very  considera- 
ble, and  that  the  quantity  in  hand  and  on 
the  way  home  might  be  fairly  calculated 
sufficient  to  last  lor  two  years.  When  it 
was  also  considered,  that  it  might  be 
raised  in  almost  every  one  of  our  own  is* 
laodiy  it  seemed  altogether  unafcnonuMa 
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thai  any  appushtusioiif  thonld  ba  enietf 
tained  from  the  adoption  of  the  molioD. 
Economy,  he  admitted,  was  a  good  ihia|^« 
but  to  buy  op  all  that  presented  itgelf  in 
the  market^  becaase  the  article wai  cheapo 
was  a  .principle  which  could  not  be  borne 
out,  particularly  in  this  coiuUry.  With 
respeot  to  the  allu$ionfl  which  had  been 
made  to  the  prices  of  cotton,  he  had  to  re* 
mark,  that  when  cotton  was  cheap  in  181I« 
Brazilian  cotton  being  then  at  l'l>d.per  lb., 
and  West  India  at  8d.,  the  genera]  diitrest 
of  the  manufacittrers  was  greater  than 
when  the  price  was  high,  a  vast  quantity 
of  our  manufactured  articles  was  actually 
sold  to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the 
moment  at  a  very  great  loss,  and  a  grant 
of  seven  millions  and  a  half  had  been  made 
for  the  temporary  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
He  wished  that  every  possible  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  our  own  colonies,  and  the  rea«' 
spns  were  plain  and  incontrovertible.  It 
required  less  ground,  fewer  hands,  and  was 
calculated  more  especially  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  the  Slave  Trade  Bill,  which,  by 
the  inequality  of  sexes,  and  other  cauaei, 
had  diminished  the  number  of  labourers. 
One  half  the  number  of  hands  would  be 
adequate  to  the  cultivation  of  a  cotton 
plantation,  and  no  night  work,  and  less 
capital,  was  required  in  a  cotton  than  a 
sugar  plantation.  He  was,  therefore,  most 
anxious  for  the  extended  and  improved 
cultivation  of  cotton,  from  a  conviction 
that  it  would  produce  an  amelioration  of 
the  state  of  the  slaves.  The  policy  of 
America  was  clear  and  undeniable,  and 
could  be  found  not  only  in  her  positive 
acts,  but  in  tl)e  repeated  declarations  of 
Mr.  Madison.  .  It  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  extracting  from  this  country 
all  its  precious  metals,  and  this  she  at* 
tempted  to  effect  by  all  possible  means 
and  pretences.  He  thought  the  motion 
ought  to  be  adopted,  as  a  measure  of  re- 
striction and  retaliation  upon  America; 
and  if  the  same  line  of  conduct  had  been 
pursued  in  the  beginning  of  the  differences 
which  led  to  hostilities,  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  prevented  the  present  war. 
She  had,  however,  presumed  on  our  in<- 
dulgence  ;  she  h^d  mistaken  onr  character 
as  we  had  mistaken  hers.  She  bad  been 
degraded  into  the  tool  of  France  by  a 
series  of  injuries,  depredations,  and  insults, 
which  ought  tobave.  inspired  a  difiereiu 
feeling*  and  excited  the  true  and  indig* 
nant  spirit  of  national  pride,  reseatmeot, 
and    bonoar.     Wa   weie    conseqaenily 


bound  to  previde  for  •itr  own  wranta  by 
the  cultivation  ind  raising  of  jtla  adcqoaie 
supply  in  our  own  coloniiea;  and  thus  we 
should  be  enabled  to  prevent  those  acu  «f 
nbtt-importatien  and  aon^intarcotme  vrfaich 
bad  been  directed  agaifistlbe  beat  miercsts 
of  our  trade  and  coaamercew 

Mr*  PhUlipi  was  astoiiiabed   that  ai&y 
hon.  member  could  possibly  adjsuicc  tbas 
the  high  price  of  the  raw  malarial  was  not 
connected  with  the  success  of  tbe  maoo- 
fccture.     He  might  as  well  state  ibat  bigfa 
wagei  were  of  no  importance  to  ifc.    The 
American  cotton  was  between  20  and  30 
fiMf  cent,  above  the  average  price  of  cotton 
in  the  market.     Was  not  this  alone  a  sof- 
ficieat  encovragement  both  for  oor  colo- 
nies aad  Braail  ^    Our  own  West  India 
colonies  were  ^ot  sufficient  for  our  aappiy. 
What  was  raised  there  was  too  small,  and 
bf  inferior  quality.     Tbe  Aaaericao  coiioa 
was  superior.  ■  The  conse^pKOce  of  tbis 
measure  Would  be  to  throw  tbe  Aiwericaa 
cotton  into  tbe  continent,  to  the  great  dis« 
advantage  of  our  maaofactnrers.    He  waa 
not  averse   to  hostile  measures  against 
America ;    bat  be  was  adverse  to  hostile 
measores  against  Great  Britain,  and  be 
could  consider  the  present  measure  in  no 
other  light*    He  was  convinced  tbat  the 
Bast  Indies  bad  the  power  of  prodacing 
sufficient  cotton   for  the  supply  of  ifab 
country ;    but  there  was  an  aecesaity  of 
recurring  to  artificial  means  for  tbat  por- 
pose.    The  low  rate  of  wages,  and  several 
other  causes,  gave  the  £ast  Indies  a  great 
advantage  over  America.    It  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  remove  tbe  various  impedimeats 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  production  of 
cotton  in  India,  which  had  cotoe  to  light 
in  the  course  of  the  late  inqulrttt,  u>  enable 
ihat  country  to  snpply  us  witb  cotton. 
It  was  impossible  to  expect  that  oar  maoa* 
factures  could  continue  to  be  exported,  if 
the  manufacturers  were  prevented  from 
baving  a  superior  and  a  cheaper  cotton. 
An  bon.  gemleman  had  said,  tbe  stock  of 
cotton  in  the  country  was  too  great  to 
allow  of  any  apprehensions  ef  a  want  of 
supply :  but  thougb  we  might  have  cotloa 
in  the  country  sufficient  in  quantity  Ibr  a 
year»  it  did  not  follow  that  ,we  bad  eottoo 
to  suit  every  purpose  Ibr  that  time.    For 
instance*  20  mtlbon  lbs.  of  cotton,  it  was 
said,  bad  been  lying  for  some  time  in  the 
India  Company's  warehouses    Tbsswas 
a  proof  that  tlus  cotton  wm  not  aaiiabia   * 
to  our  manulactories.    He  sboald  bats 
hoped,  that  his  Msycsty's  miaiaien  woaM 
bate  foimed  aome  opiniaft  iiamaalfra  on 
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this  qoMliaD.  It  wtomed  as  tf  ihey  waniled 
to  see  which  party  was  likely  to  prepon* 
deraie,  that  ihey  might  give  their  iafluenee 
at  laailo  the  ttrongMt. 

The  CkmcKUoritftht  Bxdieguer&oc\arod, 

thai  he  had  never  been  backward  in  ex* 

pre»aiog  his   opinions  on  this  importaot 

aubjecl.     The  manner  in  which  his  own 

proposiiiani  had  btmn  receiTedt  had  in* 

fluced  him  lo  pausCf  and  hear  the  arga* 

roe  I  Its   ibat  might  be  offered.      He  had 

seidoai  witneased  a  debate  in  which  opi* 

moos  were  so  onset isfactory  on  both  sidetk 

On  otie.haiid»  it  was  contended^  thai  the 

price  of  the  raw  material  was  of  little  im* 

portsnce  to  the  manufactories :  in  support 

of  which  a  reference  was  made  to  the  fact* 

thai    the  maaafactures  were  never  in  so 

depressed  a  state  as  when  the  raw  material 

was   at  a  low  price.    Bat  why  did  this 

happen  ?    The  manafactores  were  not  de« 

preaaed.  because  the  material  was  at  a  low 

price  ;  but  the  latter  fell  to  a  low  price, 

because  the  manufactores  were  depressed : 

the   trade  being  so  cramped,  that  the  ma* 

nufat^turers  were  unable  to  purchase  the 

raw  material,  but  at  a  rate  at  which  the 

importer  was  compelled  to  sell  it  to  them. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  were 

extraordinary.     It  was  contended,  that* if 

any    obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way 

of  the  importalipn  of  the  raw  material  from 

America,  or  any  increase  caused  in  its 

price  by  additional  daties^  it  would  be 

iropoaaible  for  the  manufactorers  of  this 

couDtry  to  enter  into  any  successful  com* 

petitioo  in  the  continental  markets :  facta, 

however,  disproved  this  statement*     Ever 

since  tbe  opening  of  ihe  markets  on  the 

continent,  in  abort,  wherever  British  ma- 

nufactores  had  not  been  kept  away  by  mi* 

litary  violence,  there  they  had  been  most 

socceaaful.    The  increase  of  our  ezport«> 

tion   within  these  few  months  past  had 

been  almost  incredible  :   nor  was  -this  to 

be  conaidered  as  strange ;  far  what  oonti* 

ncntaJ  comstry  could  be  expected  to  coh* 

tend  anccessfully  witli  us  in  this  ioaportant 

point  ?    In  moat  of  the  countries  on  tbe 

cootineat,  there  were  high  duties  en  the 

importation  of  cotlan  ;   and  the  state  and 

natnre  of  the  war  rendered  the  pi^perity 

of  their  maufactarea  impossible.    He  waS| 

therefore^  perMaded,  ^at  whatever  regu- 

Utiona  pariiameet  might  see  fit  to  make, 

we    had   nothing  to  appi«hend   oa   the 

score  of  rivalry  oa  the  conciaent.     Hie 

opinion  waa»  that  at  present  It  wouM 

not  he  wiiB  in  parlfament  to  interfere  in 

thia  great  qpeHimi*  The  oppoiition  which 


hia  own  aaeasare  had  encountered  in  the 
Honse»  together  with  the  opiaioos  of  many 
respectable  manafactorers,  had  induced 
him  to  withdraw  his  proposition.  Nothing 
that  had  occurred,  indoeed  him  to  believe* 
that  the  substituted  measure  of  a  blockade 
would  fail  of  success  :  bat  if  it  should  un« 
expectedly  iail,  other  means  might  be 
adopted  neaf  session,  which  woald  have  a 
subsidiary  operation,  in  efiecting  tbe  de* 
sired  object  Were  the  measure  now.  pro* 
posed  adopted,  the  consequences  w9eM 
be,  not  that  no  American  cotton  would  be 
imported,  but  that  a  less  cyuantity  would  tt- 
imported.  A  depot  would  be  established^ 
from  which  the  cotton  would  be  brought 
to  this  country,  in  vessels  having  the  Bri- 
tish flag ;  and  the  additional  eapencea 
would  fall  either  upon  the  grower  in  Ame« 
rica,  or  upon  the  conaamer  bete,  or  be 
divided  between  them.  That  the  addition 
of  2il.  or  9d.  per  pound,  which  might  be 
occasioned,  would  have  much  effect  on 
America,  it  was  difficult  [to  believe.  In 
this  view  of  the  sabject,  however,  he  still 
thongUl  that  the  imposition  of  an  addi<' 
tioaal  doty,  as  proposed  by  himself,  would 
be  the  preferable  mode  of  proceediag. 
This  would  perform  distinctly,  and  in  a 
simple  manner,  what  the  measure  now 
proposed  aimed  at  doing  in  a  circuitous 
and  less  efficient  way.  Another  strong 
objection  which  he  felt  to  the  proposition 
was,  that  the  duration  of  the  measure  waa 
not  to  depend  on  the  aet  of  the  British 
parliament,  but  on  the  policy  of  the  Ame« 
ricaa  government.  It  was  very  important 
that  all  the  circumstances  should  not  be 
placed  oat  of  the  power  of  parliament,  and 
left  at  the  direction  of  a  hostile  govern- 
ment. Respecting  importations  from  the 
East  Indies,  it  would  at  least  require  twe 
or  three  years'  experience,  before  a  trade 
with  so  distant  a  country  could  be  safely 
left  to  its  tmn  protection.  The  political 
reasons,  aa  to  leaving  a  trade  so  long  out 
of  the  hands  of  parliament  as  was  pro- 
posed, were  deserving  of  consideration. 
On  the  whole,  he  thought,  that  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  session,  it 
was  much  better  to  let  the  question  rest, 
and  to  wait  the  events  of  another  season, 
and  the  efiecU  off  the  blockade  of  the 
AoMrican  ports.  If  it  should  appear  next 
sessioa,  that  any  subsidiary  measure  wae 
rendered  necessaryi  the  House  would  be 
more  able  to  came  le  a  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  the  sense  of  the  coomty 
more  correctly  aseertaiaad.  HecoocludM 
with  mo? lag  the  pfOfioaa  qaeatiea. 
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Mr.  Cammg  saidi  that  all»  mutt  agree 
iliat  sofiieient  had  occurred  to  keep  the 
mind  of  government  in  considerable  doubt, 
though  the  time  appeared  to  be  now  ar« 
rived  at  which  its  mind  ought  to  be  made 
up.  He  understood  his  right  hon.  friend 
to  haye  no  measure  to  propose ;  but  that 
be  opposed  the  worthy  alderman's  motiooi 
and  wished  to  pot  an  end  to  uie  agitation 
of  the  question.  It  would  be  idle  to  sup<« 
pose,  that  on  such'  a  subject,  any  plain 
simple  principle  would  be  sufficient  to  lead 
to  a  conclusion.  True,  it  was  advantage- 
ous to  go  to  market  where  raw  material 
was  cheapest ;  but  crossed  and  ampliated 
as  the  question  was  with  our  colonial  sys- 
tem, that  principle  could  not  be  applied 
to  a  slate  of  things  like  the  present.  It 
certainly  did  not  seem  fair  to  ctrcomicHbe 
our  colonies  in  many  respects  and  not 
allow  them  to  procure  the  supplies  they 
wanted.  This  might  be  either  right  or 
wrong;  but  no  simple  principles  would 
apply.  Every  thing  in  which  so  many 
feelings  and  interests  were  engaged  must 
be  decided  upon  by  the  peculiar  Arcum- 
Stances  of  the  case.  Hon.  gentlemen  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  press  upon  America, 
approved  of  the  blockade,  and  hoped  for 
our  perseverance.  But  what  was  to  be  its 
effect  ?  To  do  that  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  deprecated ;  namely,  to 
stop  the  importation  of  American  cotton, 
and  raise  its  price.  Some  were  for  the 
blockade,  because  they  thought  it  ineffi- 
cient for  the  objects  which  it  professed. 
They  were  against  any  measure  which 
might  prevent  the  drippings  and  strain- 
ings of  the  cotton  trade,  if  he  might  so 
express  himself,  from  finding  their  way 
here.  The  operation  of  any  salutary 
measures  would  go  to  complete  the  object 
of  the  blockade ;  not  merely  as  against  a 
belligerent,  but  to  stop  the  growth  and 
produce  of  cotton  in  America,  and  to  in- 
flict some  retaliation  on  America  for  her 
prohibitions  against  us.  Whether  this  was 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
argue  with  those  who  supported  the 
blockade,  and  yet  opposea  subsidiary 
measures  in  its  aid.  Those  who  said  there 
should  be  no  blockade,  ought  to  say 
openly,  that  if  it  prevented  the  introduc* 
tion  of  American  cotton,  it  was  idle ;  that 
the  blockade  was  against  their  interests, 
and  ought  to  be  raised;  and  that  even 
daring  war  a  safe  passage  ought  to  be 

rnted  for  their  cotton  to  this  country, 
effect,  Ihejf  ought  to  say,  '*  Be  it  known 
toyoo^Ameneaiia!  that  our  maaufactories 


are  dependentupon  you.''    There  vrsw  tbft 
advantage  in  a  settled  system,  that    otiier 
places  would  know  what  to  reckon  opoo, 
and  what  encouragement  was  allbrded  to 
them  by  the  blockade,  comparing  its  pro-l 
bable  effects  with  the  chances  of  its  eva* 
sion.     He  objected  to  that  part  of  tbel 
worthy  alderman's  provisions  which   ren«J 
dered  his  measure  commensurate  with  th^ 
policy  of  the  American  goverAraent ;  audi 
did  not  fix  upon  a  certain  period  of  tiniej 
sinoe  that  would  tend  to  discoorage  oor 
own  growers.    Some  tiope  should  be  fixed  ; 
say  two  or  three  years  for  instance.    Tbii 
was  doe  to  our  own  colonies.    The  elfeit 
of  the  present  motion  was  to  conMder  the 
43d  of  the  King,  to  prevent  importatioa  in 
neutrals,— so  far  to  restore  the  Navigaiioo 
Act.   That  alone,  though  aiding  the  block- 
ade, would  not  be  sufficient.    The  ntmim 
effect  was  to  catch  what  might  come  away 
in  spite  of  the  blockade,  and  to  regulate 
how  it  should  be  bhmght  here.     It  was 
said  that  if  prohibited  here,  it  woold  jet 
find  its  way  here,  through  conttoenial 
means.    Then  make  the  blockade  actual ; 
and  make  the  cotton  find  its  way  to  a  oeu* 
tral  country,  only  by  British  vessela.    At 
there  was  a  general  concurrence  as  to  the 
blockade,^— a   measure  which  vras  even 
extolled,— he  had  no  concern  with  any 
general  broad  principles,  but  must  aaaome, 
that  it  was  established  for  the  shutting  up 
of  American  produce  in  America.     That 
was  actually  contended  for  by  thoee  who 
said,  "  Go  no  farther.''    The  whole  ques- 
tion deserved   the  consideration   of    the 
House,  and  he  should  vote  for  going  into 
the  committee,  as  presenting  the   most 
clftctual  mode  of  coming  to  a  aatisfoctory 
decision. 

Mr.  F»  RMuon  said,  the  worthy  alder- 
man had  not  proposed  the  most  desirable 
mode  of  effecting  his  object :  therefore  be 
was  not  bound  in  consistency  to  support 
his  motion.  He  entirely  amed  with  the 
worthy  alderman,  in  the  difficulties  that 
ministers  had  found  in  the  way  of  satisfy- 
ing all  parties.  Indeed,  he  believed,  for 
himself,  in  such  cases  he  should  be  most 
likely  to  be  right  when  he  satined  none. 

Mr,  Stipken  cordially  agreed  in  the 
views  of  several  memlwrs,  but  regretted 
that  he  was  unprepared  for  the  present 
motion,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session. 
By  the  law  of  war,  trade  could  not  tie  car- 
ried on  with  America  except  by  royal 
license.  The  Act  of  the  43d  only  gate 
power  to  the  King  io  council  lo  legaliae 
imporlaiions.  The  general  naivigatioQ  laws 
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robibited  importation^  except  in  our  own 
iiipf,  or  ibe  shipi  of  places  where  the 
ommoditiea  imported  grew.  If  the  Act 
■thorised  other  intercourse,  it  would  be 
great  anomaly.  He  thought  the  calti- 
ation  of  it  in  our  West  India  islands  highly 
nportant  to  oar  general  interests,  and  a 
sppy  accommodation  of  the  system  in 
iToar  of  the  alaye  trade  abolition.  The 
oltore  of  cotton  required  only  a  propor- 
ion  of  one  to  three  negroes,  compared 
vtih  that  of  aogar.  Instead  of  a  lament- 
hie  mortality,  the  number  of  slaves  was 
(ept  op  in  the  cotton  plantations,  as  was 
»roved  by  the  evidence  respecting  the 
khamas,  where  they  had  even  increased. 
It  ihoald  be  remembered,  that  attachment 
o  France  in  America  was  chiefly  in  the 
wQthern  states,  where  the  cotton  was 
mostly  grown.  Danger  was  distant,  since 
It  was  declared  that  we  bad  now  cotton 
cDough  here  for  two  years'  consumption. 
There  was  a  very  great  probability  of  im- 
portation from  the  Bast  Indies,  and  from 
the  Brazils,  to  which  we  could  send  our 
own  manufactures.  This  woi»ld  be  fpr  the 
interest  of  oar  manufacturers,  who  would 
derife  an  equivalent -for  a  little  increase 
of  price  in  the  raw  material.  He  looked 
at  the  blockade  in  a  general  view.  If  it 
ttopped  the  egress,  so  it  did  the  ingress  of 
trade,  though  it  could  not  entirely  shut  op 
alt  the  ports.  It  certainly  prevented  the 
clandestine  importation  of  our  own  goods 
ipto  America.  He  considered  a  prohibi- 
tion more  effectual  than  a  blockade. 

Lord  Cauiereagh  said,   the  subject  in* 
voWed  a  complication  of  important  consi- 
derations in  commercial  policy,  and  ma- 
nufacturing interesU.     He  must  resist  the 
notion,  not  so  much  on  its  principle,  as 
so  account  of  the  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion, which  was  a  serious  objection,  as 
ihera  was  no  opportunity  for  all  the  par- 
ties to  protect  their  interests.     Had  this 
measure  originated  with  the  worthy  alder- 
^,  he  thought  he  would  feel  some  apo-. 
»gy  due  for  bringing  it  on  at  this  ad- 
janced  period.  When  his  right  hon.  friend 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  pro- 
P^^d  his  measure,  there  was  much  supine- 
nesi  en  the  part  of  those  who  were  now 
•^  **8«'  for  the  adoption  of  the  present 
»od«.  The  House  appeared  then  adverse; 
*oold  it  he  candid  to  press  the  subject 
^^  i  He  repeated,  that  it  was  the  time, 
™  not  the  principle,  which  he  mainly 
•Ejected  to. 

Mr.  BerAosi  spoke  against  the  motion. 
•tr  fr.  Cip^^  supported  it,  as  encourag- 


ing our  own  growers  and  those  of  our  al- 
lies, and  diseouraging  our  enemies. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  Cfaan« 
ceUor  of  the  Excheouer's  amendment; 
Ayes  61 :  Noes  6i.  Majority  against  the 
Amendment  4.  The  next  division  was  on 
the  main  question,  '*  That  this  House  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of 
the  said  Act  as  relates  to  the  importing  of 
cotton  wool  in  neutral  ships.'^  Ayes  03 : 
Noes  61.  A  Committee  was  accordingly 
appointed. 

OaAMOB  Lodges.]  Mr,  Wiiiiamt  Wyim 
rose,  pursuant  to  his  notice,  to  bring  be- 
fore the  attention  of  the  House  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  Society  which  existed  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  law  of  the  land.  He  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  as  it  was  at  all  timet 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  watch  over  the 
public  peace.  If  new  societies  had  lately 
been  formed  for  purposes  unauthorised  by 
law,  which  had  announced  their  existence 
in  the  most  public  manner,  and  had  also 
promulgatecl  their  rules  and  regulationS|  it 
was  necessary  to  take  care  that  they  should 
do  no  injury  to  the  publicpeace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country.  The  existence  of 
such  societies  in  this  country  was,  as  he  con- 
ceived, directly  in  opposition  to  a  specific 
Act  of  Parliament,  39  Geo.  3,  c.79,  which 
was  passed  in  the  year  17Q9,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  putting  down  societies  meeting 
for  political  purposes,  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  oaths  and  tests.  This  Act  ex- 
pressly mentioned  divers  societies  exist- 
ing, where  unlawful  oaths  were  admi- 
nistered, and  where  the  members  \>ouod 
themselves  to  secrecy  and  fidelity,  and 
knew  one  another  by  secret  signs.  It 
then  proceeded  to  prohibit  the  meeting  of 
those  societies  by  name,  and  all  others^ 
the  members  whereof  should  be  required 
to  take  any  oath,  test,  or  declaration,  not 
authorised  or  required  by  law,  or  which 
should  be  composed  of  different  divisions 
acting  separately  from  each  other.  By 
this  statute,  those  oaths  were  to  )>e  conai* 
dered  unlawful,  that  were  not  authorised 
by  law,  and  severe  penalties  were  imposed^ 
on  persons  becoming  members  of  such, 
societies,  who  in  certain  cases  were  liable 
to  transportation.  There  was  a  particular 
clause  in  this  Bill«  for  excepting  the  Free* 
mason  lodges  from  the  operation  of  thia 
Bill,  on  condition  of  their  registering 
themselves  with  the  clerk  of  the  peac^ 
but  this  waa  extended  to  no  other  deno- 
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ininatioii  of  meeUflgs^    Now^  ft  tppeirecl 
to  hiiDj  that  it  did  not  signify  what  objects 
tBtglit  be  in  view,  or  might  be  professed  in 
the  Intiitution  of  the  new  societies  which  he 
spoke  of.  If  there  was  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
and  the  me»i)ert  were  to  be  bound  to- 
gether by  secret  bonds  of  onion,  those  so* 
cieties  might  be  perverted  to  the  wont  of 
purpiMes,  whatever  were  the  objects  which 
they  at  iirat  proposed.    A  society  of  this 
Diiture,  denominated  a  Grand  Lodge,  end 
having  aftliated  societies  carrying  the 
ramifications  of  the  system  throughout  the 
whole    kingdom,    might    be  a  machine 
powerful  enough  to  produce  ttve  moot  im- 
portant mischief  in  the  state.    In  the  late 
disturbances  in  the  northern  coentles  of 
England,  it  had  been  found,  that  evett  the 
friendly  societies  wtMch  had  been  esta* 
Wished  under  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
for  the  most  l>enevoleat  purposes,  were,  in 
foct,  made  dangerous  machines  for  the 
purposes  of  the  discontented. 
'  With  regard  to  the  original  institution 
of  the  Orange  Society,  he  should  say  but 
little.    They  originated  in  Ireland.   They 
took  their  rise  th^re  at  a  time  of  great 
public  tumuli,  when  rebellion  raged,  and 
civil  secvrity  was  endangered,     it  was  to 
be  remembered  also,  that  there  was  no  Act 
in  Ireland  to  suppress  or  check  such  so- 
cieties, similar  to  what  existed   in  this 
country;    and,  bearing  this  in  wind,  iis 
Well  as  the  condition  of  society  from  which 
they  sprung,  it  was  difficult  to  say  howiar 
they  were^lefensible,  or  how  far  they  were 
not«    One  pait  maintained  that  they  were 
founded  npon  the  noknowiedged  principle 
of  self-defence,  and  Ind  arisen  from  an 
association  lor  mutaal  protection  against 
the  outrages  of  the  rebels,  while  the  other 
contended  that  nothing  more  decidedly 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  United  Irish- 
men than  the  example  and  influence  of 
the  Orange  Societies.    ProbaMy  there  was 
soinoe  truth  in  both  opinions,  though  now, 
ythtn  that  country  was  in  a  state  oif  com- 
parative tranquillity,  the  existence  of  these 
societies  was,  he  believed,  highly  preju- 
dicial to  tihe  public  peace.    Notwithstand* 
ing  their  professions  of  assisting  the  civtl 
power,  every    successive    government  in 
Iveland  had  ibund  them  rather  obstructing 
than  supporting  its  authority. 

Bar  the  first  time,  however,  they  were 
mm  pr»psaed  to  be  established  in  this 
Hounitfj  and  certainly  it  was  ioifwsstble 
ta conceive  an  institution  more  ill-aimed 
in  itself,  or  more  nHschievoos  in  its  ope-> 
raHan.  (Hear,  hear  I)— In  delivering  wbH 


he  had  to  say  upon  the  aabjact*  be  wished 
to  divest  himself  of  every  feeling  that 
could  hajve  the  remotest  reference  to  that 
great  question— Catholic  Ebwncipatioa, 
which  was  necessarily  so  intimately  blend- 
ed with  the  societies  under  consideration. 
If,  however,  he  were  friendly  to  iIm  sen* 
timents  that  held  these  societies  togetiier 
— >if  he  were  hostile  to  the  claina  of  the 
Catholics,  he  should  equally  feel  it  his  dety, 
as  one  anxieos  for  the  public  peace,  and 
Jealoas  of  unconstitutional  associations,  to 
seek  every  means  of  checking'  tbem. 
Every  one  must  see,  that  if  these  societies 
were  permieted  they  would  give  rise  to 
otheia  of  a  similar  nature,  and  tbus  one 
part  of  the  country  would  be  arrayed 
against  the  other,  with  all  the  jealousies 
of  political  faction  and  hatred. 

It  was  fit  to  apprise  the  House  that 
much  of  vrhat  he  intended  to  say  had  been 
rendered  unnecessary  by  a  proceeding 
adapted,  he  supposed,  by  the  members 
themseltlres  of  those  societies.  He  alluded 
to  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  fireely  dis- 
tributed in  the  lobby  of  the  Hoose,  con* 
taining  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Orange  Society;  and  though  ha  might 
doabt  the  propriety  of  sach^distribntion 
by  the  officers  of  that  House,  yet  he  would 
confess  it  gaae  bim  some  satisfaction,  as 
the  pefttsal  of  tbe  pamphlet  would  put  the 
House  better  in  poasemion  of  the  main 
facts  he  wished  to  urge  than  coold  hare 
been  accomphshed  by  any  detail  of  his 
own.  At  the  time  when  he  gave  his  no- 
tice, he  had  founded  his  objections  upon 
another  pamphlet  containing  an  account 
of  the  Laws  and  Regolaiions  of  the 
Orange  Society  ;  and  at  the  end  of  which 
pamphlet,  it  was  announced  that  a  smaller 
and  cheaper  edition  would  soon  be  pob- 
lished,  which  might  be  easily  dispersed 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  Hwterial,  however,  to  mention  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  pamphlets,  the  latter 
being  apparently  more  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  general  circulation,  and  for 
producing  influence  upon  certain  minds. 
In  this  pamphlet  the  oath  difiers  from  the 
one  in  the  larger  publication,  by  the  fol* 
lowing  specific  qualification  :-^"  I  A.  B. 
"  do  soVcnsoly  and  sincerely  swear,  of  my 
"  own  free  will  and  accord,  that  I  will 
"  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  support  and 
"  delieod  th^  pre!*ent  King  George  the 
*'  third,  his  heirs  and  successors,  90  loog 
"  as  he  or  they  shall  support  the  IVo- 
**  testantascendancy,  &c/'  What  could  bs 
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rtMMigfllf  «f  iMh  itr<Mlfa7  CoAditHmal  aU 
l^f^mnce  !«-h>ydi3f  dafycnding  upon  the 
DXHiliVeminee  of  the  l*rot«stan€  aaeen- 
ct«iikOy!  M^ibk  hrthterto  tfnknown  ia  this 
ocntiiti^.  WM  comii^ctioh  Uroukl  ne- 
o«Marily  be  pilt  upon  this  oath  f  Would 
n4M  every  nnn  pot  his  own  ?  And  in  that 
«fltte,  mtght  not  trferY  otie  consider  him- 
^f&9(  at  discharged  mai  his  allegiance, 
tfttppoaing  the  royal  esseot  should  be 
^iven,  as  he  trotted  it  wodid  be  giveni  to 
a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  frisli  Roman 
Catbolics.  SM^h  #ob1d  infallibly  be  thb 
reaott  upon  WMc  atid'  ordinary  minds. 

He  ne att  came  td  consider  the  Oath  of 
ft  Bfarehinan  or  Marksoidn;  for  in  this  as 
i^ell  at  every  other  society  fbrmed  on  the 
tntMltel  of  tha  aimnhMi,'  there  were  sepa- 
rate degfre^s,  more  and  lestf  deeply  ioi- 
titded  id  their  secrets — Both  by  this  and 
the  precedirtgoatb.the  oiemberssrears,  that 
be  "  never  will  reveal  either  part  or  parts 
«'  of  wliat  ill  privately  coMraonicatied  to  him, 
^  atitil  he  shall  be  duly  authorised  so  to 
«'  db  by  the  proper  ahthority  of  the  Orange 
«' Institution/'  In  this  declaration,  the 
Honae  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  no 
salvo  wu  made  foi'  le^l  exaniinatidn  or 
inquiry  id  a  court  of  justice.  Another  in- 
stahce  in  which  the  two  pmphle't^' dif- 
fered, occurred  in  th^  sectetaf^'s  oirtb ; 
for  while  in  the  former  one,  the  oath  re- 
lated merely  to  ktfepihg  sale  the  papers 
belonging  to  tfa<;  lodge,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  not  lend 'the  sfcal  so  thfct  it  might 
be  afibted  to  any  forged  paper,  &c. ;  in  the 
tatter,  the  oath  ineloded  a  declaration;  that 
he  (the  secretary]  *'  would  not  give  any 
copy  of  the  secret  ariietes  of  the  lodge, 
nor  lend  them  out  of  the  lodge,  &c." 
Here,  again,  was  manifestly  an  illegal 
oath,  s[l  it  openly  set  astdb  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  a  court  of 
justice,  and  an  avowal  that  there  existed 
further  regulations  than  those  now  printed 
and  communicated  to  the  public. 

He  would  next  refer  to  the  means  which 
were  provided  for  esta]^lishing  those  so- 
Gteties  over  the  whole  country.  It  ap- 
peared that  Orange  Lodges  met' regularly 
ih  London,  Manchester,  Birnfingham, 
Liverpool,  Norwich,  Sunderland,  Dover, 
Chelmsflffd,  Newcastte-upon-Tyticf,  Shef- 
field, Bory,  Halifak,  Exeter,  Plymoufb, 
Chester,  Cambrid^,  Cot'etatry,  Ofdhsif/, 
ahd  njany  of  tfa^  snialle^  tonrkii.  The 
pahlisNa*  of  th^  pamphlet  afto  (Mr.  Stock- 
Mt)  wu'the  persbtt  to  givis^nv'  informa- 
tion rfcspetting  th^'  daVs'  or  m^etins^, 
dittos W^thsCnfAst^ri;  ttc.  t6 an V' OrangS- 
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mad  or  person  di^troot  of  beeottiing  one. 
Provisfeds  liki^wise  were   made  for  estii- 
btishing  district   lodges,    and   regiments 
being  considered  a9  districts,  the  masters  , 
of  all  regimental  lodges  were  to  make 
half-yearly  returns  of  the  number,  name* 
&c.  of  the  meiiibers  of  their  lodges  to  the 
secretary  of  the  gradd   lodge.    And  in 
these  military  lodges,  (in  defiance  of  all 
discipline)  officers,  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  Were  to  meet  on  a  foot* 
ing  of  equality.    The  expences  of  the  so- 
ciety were  also  provided  fbr,  though  iti 
what  those  expences  could  consist  was  nb 
where  intimated,  except,  indeed,  from  odb 
regulation,  which  decreed  that  no  member 
should  receive  any  pecuniary  aid  for  law 
suits  incurred  from  party  spirit ;  whence 
it  was  inferable,  that  aid  and  siipport  ih 
all  other  law  suits  would  be  given,    llie 
organization  of  those  societies  tvas  an- 
nounced in  all  th^  papers,  and  especial  I V 
in',  those  knowii  to'be  under  the  controol 
of  goverpmeot ;  accounts,  respecting  ihedi 
were  constantly   circulated    id    diOeretft 
paru  of  the  country,  and  extracts  of  their 
proceedings  were  copied  from  the  provin- 
cial prints.     With  such  evidence  before 
him  he  could  not  doubt  the  existence  of 
these  lodges— names  of  high  rank    had 
appeared  amorig  those  of  the  members^ 
and  had  appeared  without  any  contradic- 
tion ;  and  it  became  the  imperious  duty 
of  that  House,  therefore,  to  check  the  evil 
in  its  growth.    He  was  aware  it  might  bh 
said  in  oppositibn  to  the  motion  which 
he  intended  to  submit,  that  they  could 
not  proceed  without  more  evidence  before 
them  than  the  unauthorised  statements  of 
an  anonymous  pamphlet :   a  committed* 
however,  to  enquire  into  what'  evidence 
might  be  produced,  seemed  to  him  highly 
necessary.     If  nothing  was  dofie,  those  iil- 
stitutions  might  acquire  such  vigour,  and 
make  such  progress  durint^  the  recess,  that 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  diflG^ult  to' put  therii 
down  at  all.    It  was  the  doty  of  the  House 
to  make  further  inqtdry,  and  if  necessary 
to  address  the  crown,  that  it  would  dttett 
the  law  officers  to  take  proper  measures 
fbr  suppressing  these  illegal  associations. 
He  had  no  doubt  the  existing  las^s  would 
be  fbund  sufficient ;  but  if  they  were  not, 
the  hands   of  government  o6ght  to   be 
strengthened,  to  enable  it  successfillly  to 
oppose 'a  system  fraught  with  so  nra'ch 
danger  to  thd  constitution ;  a  sort  of  »nf- 
ptfium  m  imperio,  an  organised   society, 
with  inferior  lodges  regtilarly  reporting* 
thefr  proceedings    to   a   superior    one. 
(SB) 
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Among  tbe  names  of  high  rank  to  which 
lie  had  alladed,  there  were  some  belong- 
ing to  the  army;  but  if  any  one  thing 
could  be  more  subversive  of  all  discipline 
than  another,  it  was  the  introduction  of 
secret  societies  among  the  military.  This 
would  be  true  of  any  such  institutions, 
framed  for  whatever  purpose ;  but  it  was 
more  particularly  true  of  such  as  had  po- 
litical objects  for  their  basis.  He  would 
not  detain  the  House  any  longer,  but 
should  conclude  by  moving,  "  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
existence  of  certain  illegal  societies  under 
the  denomination  of  Orangemen." 

Mr.  Bflthursi  wan  not  surprised  that  the 

■publication  alluded  to  haa  attracted  the 

attention  of  tbe  hon.  gentleman,  and  he 

Jioped  the  motion  would  be  of  use  even  to 

the  parties  themselves,  whom  he  looked 

^pon  as  having  involved  themselves  in  a 

breach  of  the  law,  however  involuntarily. 

'  He  would  wish  to  warn  them  -against  the 

difficulties  in  which  they  might  involve 

themselves.      Keeping  out  of  view  the 

{principles  upon  which  they  acted,  and 
coking  only  to  what  was  contained  in  the 
pamphlet;  looking  at  the  publication  as  a 
•code  of  laws  by  which  a  certain  nnmbeir 
•of  persons  bound  themselves,  he  was  pre- 

Sared  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that  they 
ad  rendered  themselves  amenable  Uf  the 
law  as  it  stood,  and  that  the  House  might 
lake  up  the  subject,  as  tending  to  a  breach 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  to  what  purposes 
•such  societies  might  be  perverted  if  al- 
lowed to  proceed.  With  respect  to  the 
^rmy,  if  such  societies  were  carried  into 
effect,  one  must  see,  from  the  practice  in 
4knother  coaotry,  to  what  dangerous  con- 
.aequences  it  might  lead.  Such  societies  in 
Ireland  took  their  rise  from  the  battle  of  tbe 
Boy  ne ;  but  such  an  institution  could  have 
no  appli cation  to  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety. With  respect  to  the  friendly  so- 
>cieties,  he  must  have  the  candour  to  state, 
that  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  of 
4illegiance,  bv  which  they  bound  them- 
eelves  as  good  and  faithful  subjects  in  all 

Sarticulars  but  one.  It  did  not  appear  to 
im  that  the  constitution  needed  aliy  such 
support."  With  respect  to  the  military, 
auch  institutions  were  certainly  dangerous. 
•He  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  amenable 
lo  the  law.  He  did  not  see,  therefore,  the 
amallest  occasion  for  the  interference  of 
parliament.  Some  irritation  might  arise 
from  an  enquiry  audi  as  that  propoaed. 
It  would  be  nther  a  delicate  matter  lo 
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call  before  the  House  aach  ptneiui  an  oaj 
become  their  own  accosen.  In  tkel 
Ikrger  publicatioB  alluded  io,  be  undcf^ 
stood  the  Irish  code  of  the  Oraa^e  «cie- 
ties  was  contained,  and  the  Hngliah  code 
in  the  other.'  He  did  not  kno^w  if  sad 
was  the  case.  He  hoped,  however,  ths( 
what  was  said  would  prevent  the  nec^^ 
sity  of  enquiry.  He  thought  the  beii 
thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  pass  t4 
the  other  orders  of  the  day.   * 

Mr.  Sluart  IVarU^  said,  that  this  snbitti 
was  not  to  be  contemplated  as  a  mere 
I  breach  of  the  law,  which  might  be  punish' 
ed  in  any  of  our  courts  of  justice,  but  tbe 
principle  of  the  societies  themselvea  ougM 
to  be  condemned  with  the  utmost  se vericn 
Hfr  was  in  doubt  whether  the  better  modq 
would  not  have  been,  to  have  treated  ibtt^ 
Orange  clubs  with  silent  contempt,  anl 
their  intemperance  would  soon  have  puv 
a  period  to  their  existence.  He  eqosi/f 
disapproved  of  societies  of  a  contrary 
tendency ;  those  who  met  and  dined  to* 
gether,  and  claimed  exclusively  tbe  titk 
of  Friends  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty, 
He  censured  severely  the  late  proceedioga 
of  the  Catholic  committee,  hostile  to  their 
own  object,  and  disfpsting  even  to  theit 
friends.  The  resolutions  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  were  still  more  disgraceful,  and  iC 
the  Catholic  Bill  had  been  now  before  ib« 
House,  they  would  see  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  insist  upon  a  clause  giving  to  tbe 
Kinff  the  veto  to  their  nomination. 

Sir  Henry  Montgomery  said,  he  hoped  be 
might  be  excused  for  reading  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  he  had  lately  received 
from  a  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
resident  magbtrate  in  the  county  of 
Donegal : 

"  My  dear  Sir  Henry;  June  4,  1815. 
''  A  most  horrible  affiitr  took  place  here 
on  the  2dth  ult.  (at  Carrowkeel),  in  coo- 
sequence  of  a  dispute  betvveen  two  Pro- 
testants (Orangemen)  and  two  Catholics,  s 
few  days  previous,  coming  from  the  fair 
at  Melford.  An  immense  body  of  the 
latter  assembled  ih  the  fair  of  Carrowkeel, 
and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  day  ooe 
of  the  Protestants,  whose  land  lies  near  to 
the  fair- place,  i^-seen  in  his  field,  so^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  feir  instantly  rushed 
forward  and  pursued  him  inter  the  hoQie, 
which  they  surrounded,  and  probably 
would  have  broken  open  and  taken  bii 
life,  but  his  neighboiirs  and  friend^  slio 
Protestants,  and  who  had  received  iotims- 
tion  of  the  intention  of  the  Catholics  ts 
baat  then  at  the  fi|ir»  if  they  met  thok 
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>y  Ibe  common  law;    All  those 
'.  or  contributing  to  the  spreading 
seaset,  might  be  indicted  and  visit* 
•  ery  severe  punishment.  This  Bill 
irrowed  than  extended  the  opera- 
te common  law.  He  thought  that 
ut  might  be  tried*  as  he  consi- 
it  vaccination  might,  on  the  whole, 
thoogb  he  did  not  think  U  a  com- 
cservative  from  the    infection  ; 
<^  so,  he  believed,  for  eight  years, 
^bouts,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  some- 
•  *i  to  introduce  disorders  into  the 
ition.     Upon  the  whole,  however, 
^ht  it 'a  good  thing;  and  as  a  proof 
.le   had  already  vaccinated  ei|ht 
n.    With  regard  to  the  provision 
ting  a  red  flag  at  the  tope  of  houses 
any  of  the  inmates  had  been  inoca- 
^ith  the  small  pox,  and  which  might 
•cd  the  ornamental  part  of  the  Bill,  aa 
.dd  been  abandoned,  he  would  say 
.g  farther  about  it :    but  as  every 
ihat  was  intended  by  the  Bill  was 
jetter  done  by  the  common  law,  he 
J  occasion  for  it  at  all. 
•I  Redndalt  positively  denied  having 
tbe  charge  against  the  parochial 
which  had  been  imputed  to  him. 
.-  Bill  was  then  withdrawn. 
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Wedncidayt  June  30. 

'ruESToN  ELtcTioN  BiLL.]  Mr.Bankcs 

"M  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 

'*mitteeon  the  Bill  to  secure  the  freedom 

Ktection  in  the  borough  of  Helleston. 

'•')rJ  A.  Hamilian  wished  to  correct  a 

Mtke  respecting  an  opinion  be  had  for* 

''ly  eapressed,  which  seemed  to  be  pre- 

''*'m  in  tbe  House,. and  had  found  its 

7  iato  most  of  tbe  newspapers.    Wh^n 

'  bad  said  on  that  subject,  that  no  cor- 

'ption  could  attach  to  the  duke  of  Leeds, 

'  had  meant  pecuniary  corruption  only ; 

'^r  be  was  sure,  and  would  declare^  that 

^e  word  'corruption,'  in  its  constitutional 

Knie,  applied  to  the  whole  transaction, 

ijod  to  every  person  concerned  in  it.   The 

ireqo«ncy  of  these  abases  he,  however, 

^Uributed  to  the  remissness  in  the  House 

moot  punishing  them  always  with  exem* 

Pjary  teferity.     He  approved  of  the  prin- 

ciple  conuined  in  the  Bill  of  throwing  the 

borough  open  to  the  freeholders  of  the 

hundred ;    but  he  thought  that  a  cUuse 

<hoold  be  introduced  by  which  men  thus 

^^qatnng  the  right  of  voting,  should  be 

^  ponession  of  a  freehold  of  10/;  a  year. 


Tbe  Marqnia  of  Tmi$tock  declared  that 
he  thought  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ought 
to  be  extended  generally  to  a  system  of 
parKamentary  reform,  and  that  it  would 
DO  advisable  to  transfer  tbe  right  of  elec- 
tion which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  bo- 
rough of  Helleston  to  the  populous  county 
of  York,  rather  than  to  the  hundreds  of 
the  corrupt  borough  itself. 

Mr.  1¥.  SmUh  said,  it.  appeared  to  him 
that  every  consideration  joined  to  make  it 
necessary  to  ta)[e  a  measure  somewhat  dif* 
ferent  from  that  now  before  them.  There 
ueTer  was  a  fairer  opportonity  of-con« 
vincing  the  people  of  their  wish  for  rational 
reform.  He  warmly  approved  of  tbe  sup* 
gestion  of  the  noble  marquis,  and  wished 
the  right  to  be  transferred  to  some  more 
populous  district ;  Cornwall  being  already 
represented  out  of  all  proportion. 

Mr.  Ro$e  thought  that  the  transferring 
the  right  arbitrarily  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
country  would  only  lead  to  a  scramble 
and  confusion,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
abide  by  former  precedents  in  similar 
cases. 

Mr.  Wym  said,  that  the  Bill  had  fol- 
lowed the  precedents  which  existed  ib 
cases  of  tliis  nature,  but  the  present  was 
different  from  former  instances  in  this^ 
lhat  in  other  cases  the  corruption  had  been 
partial,  whereas,  here  it  was  general^  and 
extended  to  every  one  of  the  five  aldermen 
who  had  the  right  of  election  vested  in 
them  and  in  any  number  of  persona  they 
miffht  appoint. 

Mr.  LuceUet  disapproved  of  the  idea  of 
extending  the  representation  of  Yorkshire, 
as  the  expences  of  elections  there  were 
already  too  heavv.  He  conceived  that 
the  time  for  consideriog  tbe  state  of  repre- 
sentation in  that  part  of  tbe  country  would 
be  when  some  general  plan  of  reform  waa 
before  tbe  House. 

Mr.  WkiHfrtad  said,  that  the  proper 
time  for  reform  waa  one  that  never  came. 
If  it  was  recommended  in  consequence  oC 
tbe  discovery  of  some  particular  abuse* 
then  it  was  put  off  till  a  general  plan  of 
reform  should  be  digested,  and  when  any 
such  plan  was  brouffht  forward,  it  was  im* 
mediately  discarded  as  altogether  danger- 
ous and  impracticable.  There  never  was 
a  period  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
crown  had  been  exerted  so  directly  and 
improperly  on  the  decisions  of  that  House 
as  in  the  present  session  of  parliamenL 
With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkshire,  he  could  not 
understand  how  dividing  the  repreaenU** 
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would  always  aopport  th^  Prot«iMii4  ai* 
oendancy,  aad  the  aeKeii4uiM  of  tbe 
priocesa  Sophia :  if  aucb  a  man  were  a 
Vailor,  be  wai  one.  If  tbU  act  was  U>  he 
applied  to  Orange-meti»  why  was  it  not  to 
be  extended  to  the  Friendly  Brothers^  or 
to  the  Free- masons,  to  both  of  which  so- 
cieties he  belonged  ?  Whether  he  wv  ^ 
was  not  an  Orange-man^  after  what  had 
been  said,  he  dared  not  confess;  much 
bad  been  said  on  the  subject  of  their  signs, 
bnt  these  be  conceived,  were  only  used  by 
the  members  *to  know  those  who  were  of 
the  fraternity. 

Mr.  WhUtrcad  wished  the  temper  shewn 
by  Uie  two  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
first  in  the  debate,  ha<)  been  followed  by 
Ibe  other  members  who  bad  taken  a  part 
in>  the  discussion.     He  wished  tb^  hon. 
baronet    had  made  no  allusion  to  any 
orgies ;  but  he  was  surprised  at  the  temper 
evinced  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  who 
had  himself  been  the  first  to  use  t^is  ex* 
pressio'n,  and  had  applied  it  to  arraign  the 
Qonduct  of  a  pious  aUd  venerable  prelate, 
(the  bishop  of  Norwich.)    Neither  could 
be  see  any  connection  which  the  present 
question  had  with  the  dinner  given  to  the 
Friends  of  Civil  and  Eeligious  Liberty. 
The  hon.  gentleman  was  wrong  in  saying, 
that  any  principle  of  exclusion  was  adopted 
to  assemble  that  meeting :  from  the  nattire 
of  the  case,  only  a  limited  number  of  tic- 
kets was  issued,  but  they  were  open  to  all 
who  chose  to  apply  for  them.     The  noble 
lord  (Casilereagh)  whose  condact  bad  been 
ao  praiseworthy  in  the  course  of  the  Catho- 
jic  Bill,  had  been  invited.    But  that  meet^ 
ing,  when  they  had  dined,  did  nothing 
more ;  they  formed  no  club ;  they  took  no 
oath;    they     insiitoted     no    con<^piraoy 
against  the  Protestant  faith.     He  did  not 
think  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  dismissed 
in  the   manner  mentioned  by  the  right 
bon.    gentleman,    (Mr.    Bathurst).      For 
were  there  not  persons  of  high  Kank  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  head  of  this  new  asso* 
oiatioii?    Were  there  none  but  unwary 
persons  concerned  ?     Was  it  unwary  to 
print  and  distribute  pamphlets?     Was  it 
not  rather  wary  and  insidious  to  publish 
two  distinct  sets  of  pamphlets,  in  one  of 
which,  destined  for  the  more  educated,  the 
conditional  oath  was  omitted ;    while  in 
the  other,  which  was   to  be  circulated 
among  the  private  and  non«commi»ioned 
officers,  and  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
this  poison  to  the  constitution  was  suffi^red 
to  remain.  '  Ought  not  the  House  to  en* 
quire  into  this  dark  coospjracy,  gakolated 
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i04OVflr  Ike  Proftestantf  bimAfSat  CSbiIm- 
Mfi  brethren }    li  bad  teen  iinimdeaialy 
saidrtbat  tbe  tfrinoe  of W^iesand  tlie  JMu 
of  York  wer«  at  ite  bead  of  tkne  dolis : 
in  youlbful  inexperience  tlicy  miglu  for* 
merly  have  cAtef  ed  into  tbcm,  tet  wfioa 
tbey  now  to  be  held  out  to  iba  atftoy»  to 
the  navy,  and  to  •  the  peopJe  ^i  large,  as 
individuals  patronizing  apd  coonlenancing 
these  worse  than  illegal  pfoccfidings  ;  thrif 
outrages  upon  comqimi  decency  ajmI  com- 
mon sense  \    Bnt  the  mem||era  c»f  tteac 
associations   were    to  be  pardoawd    lika 
school  boys,  because  tjiey  were  igoerant 
of  the  law,  because  ikey  were  igoovam 
that  they  were  doiqg  wrong,  and  thia  peb* 
lie  notice  having  bepn  taken,  it  was  to  ba 
supposed  that  they  wpuld  subside  !     The 
law  of  1791),  when  it  was  passed,  ****  *^sc- 
cuted  with  severity,  and  wkky  was  ia  now  to 
be   relaxed:    were  the  robes  of  a  pear 
proof  against  the  sword  of  josttce  :    was 
there  a  magip  charm  about  the  greet  which 
bewildered  the  undeistanding,  and  made 
that  appear  in  them  a  virtue  which  im 
others  was  an  unpardonable  crime  ?     The 
blood  royal  was  even  poUoted    by  tbk 
charge*  and  far  firom  the  promotera  of  this 
system  being  unwary,  in  his  opinion,  they 
were  dark,  .designing,  aad  insidioiis.     h 
was  true  they  were  rn  their  actiunt  goo« 
temptible  and  grovelling,  but  he   could 
not  censent  that  they'  should  creep   oat 
uninjured.    It  was  fit  that  thtoy.sboold  be 
strangled   b<;fore    ihey    gained  atre^gtb 
and  numbers;    for  who  would  iaierpose 
when  parliament  thought  it  unneceaserj. 
Great  names  had  been  mentioned  as  con- 
nected with    these    Orange  cbiba;    the 
titles  of  two  of  the  individuals  wbo  faeid 
the  first  stations  in  the  kingdom  bed  been 
profaned,  by  being  coupled   with  these 
disgraceful  meetings.     He  wished,  be  ex- 
pected, to  hear  a  disclaimer  of  any  socb 
patronage  and  support  being  by  them  al^ 
forded,  and    that    the  inaertion  of  their 
names  was  an  infiimous  fabrication.     Is 
was  impossible  to  divine  who  might  not 
be  accused.    An  hon.  gentleman  over  the 
way  had  talked  of  secret  signs,  by  e(kich 
he  could  discover    bis  associates:    Mr. 
Whitbread  would  be  glad  if  he  woold 
point  out  what  members  on  the  oppoiitioa 
side  of  the  House  belonged  lo  any  of  theae 
Orange  associations* 

Mr.  Prtacm  thought  the  Society  eqaaUj 
illegal  without  the  oath  as  with  it. 

Mr.  damnn^  said,  it  was  conaolalory  to 
reflect  that  among  all  the  digreasioBs  which 
they  had  that eveatog  witaaiiodtae  anehad 
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UrftnoiMi  mto^jmtkvfionuif  at  toatitd 
apio  rfcfcttce  of  dk»  jnimciacgQf  ifce  intt|^ 
tiens  vhiipb  miti  tbe  «iibi(MRli  of  iJieir  ducof* 
Ma;  oarhidaoy^iMiileiiieiltbatthMewho 
BOiervd  apto  in  fblt  dctigo^  were  g«tUy  ^ 
aa  aUMiPt  egftipst  the  petoe  of  ibe  eai- 
pin.     |i  oad  been  itid»  Ibai  io  Ireland  in- 
■aitotieni  of  tb»  kind  ezialed  witb  adran* 
%Mgt  to  Ibe  alale,  an^  to  ibe  defence  of  one 
part  4if  Ibe  commnnity.  Wifcbonl  entering 
into  m  diicMiion  on  wbai  tide  were  first 
ba^an  Iboae  violences  whicb  justified  eacb 
otberj  be  ooold  recollect  tbe  snflerings  of 
tliat  connlry,  and  did  not  wish  to  intiodnce 
ijiio  this  part  of  the  empire*  those  symbols, 
wat«:li  wierds,  or  wbitperings,  which  con* 
▼ey«sd  to  men's  minds  the  idea  that  there 
wan  need  of  nnheard*of  devices,  to  protect 
the  comtitotion  from  the  inroads  of  those 
whone  ohject  was  to  overtorn  it.    Was  the 
Act  of  1799  founded  on  avowed  intentions  } 
No.     The  Revolution  Society,  the  Consti- 
tuiiiKi  Society,  bore  on  their  faces  no  in* 
teotion  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve,  purify, 
and   redintegrate  the  conatitntton.     Nor 
waa  it  in  the  profession  or  even  in  the  de- 
aigo  of  the  Orange  Society  that  the  dancer 
exinled,  but  io  its  possible  application.  He 
confeaaed  he  felt  some  indignation  at,  the 
mnnner  in  which  the  subject  bad  been 
premed  on  the  House  by  iu  i^embers. 
What  an  aggravation  would  it  have  been, 
while  Ihey  were  passing  the  Act  of  1799, 
if  the  Sevohition  or  Constitution  Societies 
had  thrust  papers  into  their  hands  to  show 
tko  extent  of  their  proposed  referm  ?  and 
bow  moch  more  so  if  they  had  begun  by 
any  ing,  that  the  government  was  untrue  to 
its  uusi,  and  that  the  care  of  the  public 
aafety  had  devolved  on  the  good  sense  of 
ibe  nation,  which  they  had  modestly  as- 
aamed  to  be  vested  in  themselves  ?    This 
presemptoous,  this  stupid  proceeding,  but 
fiar  tbe  contempt  it  excited,  wooM  call  fo^ 
wot  only  inooisitorial  but  vindictive  pro* 
oeedings.     But  be  hoped  that  this  society 
seeded  only  to  be  noticed  to  sink  into  ob- 
livion, and  he  wished,  therefere,  that  the 
House  should  separate  without  any  deci- 
sion.    If  tbe  bon.  mover  pressed  his  mo* 
tiott,  he  should  have  his  vote.  He  thooghti 
bowever,  that  ilio  decided  sense  of  the 
tioose,  and  a  deckration  (which  he  did 
not  donbt  would  be  given,)  from  one  of  his 
Maicaty'a  ministers, ihat  the  law  would-be 
recurred  to,  if  the  association  were  persist- 
•d  in,  would  put  an  end  to  this  despicable 
eociety,  wbicb  if  sofiered  to  exist,  might 
shake  to  its  feandation  this  noble  country. 
Loidflsuhwsm*  eenenrredenlirely  with 
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Ike  ridit  boa*  gentkman  who  bed  pref> 
ceded  bim,  and  expressed  bis  obligatiene 
to  tbe  bon.  yntlemsn  who  had  broegbl 
forward  the  question,  for  tbe  umperatf 
BsAnner  in  which  he  liad  discussed  it*  h 
was  but  justice  to  tbe  individuals  who  be* 
longed  to  the  association  in  question,  to 
say  that  they  were  not  disefiected  to  the 
stale,  but  the  Act  of  1799,  which  stamped 
illegality  upon  them,  though  levelkd  el 
the  societies,  proceeded  on  tbe  ground  of 
putting  down  all  snch  associations.  Ba| 
associations  were  peculiarly  dangerous, 
when  grounded  qn  a  principle  of  exclud- 
ing all  persons  except  a  particular  .secL 
In  Ireland  there  might  hare  been  formerly 
some caoM  fer  them,  but  they  had  survived 
the  danger.  Such  associations  were  ever 
dangerous,  but  especially  so  when  ex* 
tended  to  military  lM>diea  He  felt  it  was 
unnecessary  to  press  the  subject  farther, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  feelings  of  the 
country  would  re-eeho  the  sentimenu  of 
parliaasent,  and  reprem  Aese  bodies  witb- 
out  the  assistance  of  coercion ;  for  he  was 
oonvinoed  the  §^>od  sense  of  the  people 
would  prefer  the  empire  of  tbe  law  to  the 
domination  of  clubs  and  associations. 

A  Member,  whose  name  we  could  not 
learn,  animadverted  on  the  presence  of  two 
royal  dukes  at  the  dinner  of  the  Friends  of 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  and  protested 
against  such  conduct. 

Mr.  W.  Sunik  said,  the  nresence  of  these 
illustrious  personages  had  no  tendency  to 
make  ethers  break  the  law.  Every  word 
uttered  by  them  on  that  occasion  was  be- 
eoming  and  honourable;  especially  the 
declaration  of  one  of  them,  that  be  was  n 
pensioner  of  the  people,  and  felt  bound  to 
attend  to  tbeir  interests. 

Mr.  Bama  said,  that  the  illifstrioua  pern 
sons  in  question  bad  been  speciaHy  invited 
by  the  stewards. 

Mr.  Wjnm  said,  in  cooipKance  with  the 
general  with  of  tbe  Hoose  hesbouM  with* 
draw  his  motion.  Tbe  unqualifted  dii- 
avowal  and  disapprobation  of  the  Society 
in  question  rendered  reply  unnecessary. 
He  hoped  hia  Majesty's  mtnistf  rs  woiihl  be 
ahve  to  every  attempt  to  carry  the  plan  of 
these  Societies  into  ezerortmi.  As  in  n  haf 
had  been  said  oF  the  professions  of  the  So* 
ciety,  the  United  Irishmen  only  swore  to 
promote  brotherly  love. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

Coan  TaADB.}  Sir  H.  Parnell,  as  bn 
thought  it  impossible  at  the  present  late 
period  of  the  semiea  to  get  a  BtU  through 
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the  House,  fbonded  on  the  Report  of  the 
Coromi^ee,  did  not  intend  parsuing  the 
subject  further  at  present,  though  his  opi- 
nions remained  unaltered.— Mr.  Rose  re- 
stated bis  objection  to  the  Report,  and  in- 
timated when  brought  forward  again,  it 
would  meet  with  considerable  resistance.— 
After  a  few  vords  from  Mr,  Peel,  Mr. 
Horner,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.  W. 
Smith ;  on  the  motion  of  sir  H.  ParneU, 
the  consideration  of  the  Report  was  post* 
poned  -to  this  day  three  months. 
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Wednesday,  June  30. 

Vaccination  ]  Lord  Boringdon  rose  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Bill»  The  subject  was  not  ex:ictiy  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  legislation,  but  to 
say  that  the  House  was  not  competent  to 
legislate  in  this  matter,  was  a  libel  upon 
^  its  dignity,  and  an  insult  to  its  feelings. 
The  quention  was  of  a  distinct  nature,  but 
not  novel  in  its  principle.  The  coarse 
was  warranted  by  the  whole  history  and 
practice  of  our  legislation.  It  might,  per* 
haps,  be  said,  that  every  individual  had  a 
right  to  do  what  he  pleaded  with  his  own 
person  and  property.  '1  his,  however,  was 
not  the  language  of  the  law ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  this,  he  referred  to  the  law  by 
which  a  person  who  committed  suicide 
was  denied  the  benefit  of  Christian  burial. 
A  man  might  also  build  a  house,  bat, 
though  his  own  property,  he  could  not  set 
fire  to  it  without  rendering  himself  liable 
to  the  severest  punishment.  With  the 
same  view  he  adverted  to  the  laws  re- 
specting Quarantine,  whiqh  were  con- 
solidated in  the  43th  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty. A  British  subject  going  to  places 
where  the  plague  occasionally  prevailed, 
and  returning  on  urgent  business,  was 
under  the  neceuity  of  remaining  40  days 
in  some  place  appointed  for  quarantine 
before  he  was  permitted  to  disembark. 
The  law  had  likewise  in  other  respects 

Srovided  against  the  spreading  of  infecUoos 
isorders,  as~ would  amply  appear  in  the 
register  of  writs :  and  lord  Coke,  speaking 
of  the  writs  upon  which  persons  might  be 
imprisoned,  expressly  mentioned  among 
the  number,  the  writ  de  Uproto  amoctndo^ 
The  small  pox  was  unouestionably  an  in- 
fectious disorder;  and  ne  reail  docomentS| 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  owing  to  the 
constant  open  exposure  of  those  who  were 
inoculated  with  tne  small  pox,  in  all  the 
atages  of  the  disorderi  great  numbers  were 


infected.     Of  tfie  dealbs  in  London,  one 
out  of  «rery  ten  was  ascribed  to  this  di^ 
ease.    It  had  been  also  calcnlntedt  that  ia 
the  coarse  of  a  xsentory  the  diaenae  had 
destroyed  opwards  of  4,500,000  peraoiu  in 
the  United  Kingdoms.      Under  these  cir- 
cumsjtances  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Bill  would  be  very  deserving  of  conaidera- 
tion,  even  though  vaccination  had  not  b<ca 
a  perfect  preventive,— subject,  perhaps,  to 
some  of  that  uncertainty  that  almoet  always 
prevailed  in  human  afiairs :   but  he  rested 
the  Bill  on  two  facts — that  the  varioloos 
disorder  was  infectious,  and  that  the  vacci- 
iiation  was  a  complete  preservative.     The 
first  fact  was  notorioos ;   and  as  to  the  se- 
cond, he  read  a  Report  of  the  Vaccine  lo- 
stitution,  and  adverted  to  the  opinions  of 
the' College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ta 
the  capitals  of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  cor- 
roboration of  his   statement      He   then 
stated,  that  he  intended  to  drop  two  claoses 
of  the  Bill,  and  to  add  two  or  three  others. 
One  of  these  was,  that  whenever  a  person 
was  inoculated,  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish.      A  noble 
lord  (Redesdale)  had  said,  that  the  paro- 
chial clergy  neglected  their  religious  em- 
ployments, and  sought  the  amnsemenu  of 
market  towns;  a  charge  that  he  could  not, 
from  any  experience  of  his  own,  think 
very  just :  but  he  should  think  the  clergy 
very  negligent  of  their  duties,  if  they 
should  refuse  to  take  a  little  trooble  in  re- 
gard to  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence 
to  the  health  and  lives  of  their  parishioners. 

The  Lard  ChanceOor  wished  that  the 
,  Bill  should  be  withdrawn  and  another  pre- 
sented, as  the  alterations  confessedly  to  be 
made  by  the  noble  lord  were  more  na- 
merotts  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
BilK     As  to  the  notice  to  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  that  might  be  often  a  ^^y 
difficult  matter,  as '  perhaps  he  might  not 
be  within  14  nailes  of  the  place  of  reai* 
dence  of  the  person  bound  to  give  the  no- 
tice.   He. had  no  doubt  the  clergymen 
would  willingly  undertake  any  duty  im* 
posed  upon  them,  with  a  view  ao  benevo- 
lent as  that  which  the  noble  lord  enter- 
tained :    hot  what  were  they  to  do,  when 
they  got  this  notice  ?  There  was  nothing 
on  that  point  said  in  the  Bill. 

Lord  Bortf^dofi  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
Bill,  but  promised  to  bring  it  forward  next 
session; 

Lord  EUadiOfQiigh  observed,  that  the 
whole  that  was  intended'  to  be  done  by 
this  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  tbe  spread-* 
ing  of  infectiooi  disease^  night  bt  dona 
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lil  ready  by  the  common  law:    All  thoie 
spreading,  or  contribaiing  to  the  spreading 
o  f  sfBch  diteasei,  might  be  indicted  end  fiait- 
eil  ivith  Tory  severe  punishment.  This  Bill 
rathar  nerroired  than  extended  the  opera- 
tion of  the  common  law.  He  thought  that 
experiment  might  be  tried*  as  he  consi- 
dered that  vaccination  might,  on  the  whole, 
do  g<K>d,  though  he  did  not  think  U  a  com- 
plete preservative   from  the    infection  ; 
but  it  was  so,  he  believed,  for  eight  years, 
or  thereabouts,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  some- 
times apt  to  introduce  disorders  into  the 
constitntion.     Upon  the  whole,  however, 
he  thought  it^a  good  thing;  and  as  a  proof 
of    ii,  he  had  already  vaccinated  eisht 
children.    With  regard  to  the  provision 
for  potting  a  red  flag  at  the  tops  of  houses 
^nrhere  any  of  the  inmates  had  been  inocu- 
Isaed  with  the  small  pox«  and  which  might 
be  called  ihe  ornamental  part  of  the  Bill,  aa 
^hat  had  been  abandoned,  he  would  say 
nothing  farther  about  it:    but  as  every 
thing  that  was  intended  by  the  Bill  was 
much  better  done  by  the  common  law,  he 
aaw  no  occasion  for  it  at  ail. 

Lord  Hcdetdalt  positively  denied  having 
made   the  charge  against  the  parochial 
clergy  which  had  been  imputed  to  him. 
The  Bill  was  then  withdrawn. 
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Hbllbston  Elvction  Bill.]  Mr.Bankes 
VDoved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  intoa 
committee  on  the  Bill  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  Election  in  the  borough  of  Helleston. 

Lord  A*  Hamilion  wished  to  correct  a 
mistake  respecting  an  opinion  he  had  for* 
inerly  expressed,  which  seemed  to  be  pre- 
valent in  the  House,  and  had  found  its 
way  into  most  of  the  newspapers.    When 
he  had  said  on  that  subject,  that  no  cor- 
ruption coold  attach  to  the  duke  of  Leeds, 
he  had  meant  pecuniary  corruption  only ; 
for  be  was  aore,  and  would  declare^  that 
the  word  'corruption,'  in  its  constitutional 
sense,  applied  to  the  whole  transaction,  I 
and  to  twtry  person  concerned  in  it.   The 
Irequency  of  these  abases  he,  however. 
Attributed  to  the  remissness  in  the  House 
in  not  punishing  them  always  with  exem- 
plary severity.    He  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  Bill  of  throwing  the 
borough  open  to  the  freeholders  of  the 
hundred;    but  he  thought  that  a  cUuse 
should  be  introduced  by  which  men  thus 
acquiring  the  right  of  voting,  should  be 
VI  possessioa  of  a  fireehoki  of  iQli  a  year. 


The  Marquia  of  Tmnnock  declared  that 
he  thought  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ought 
to  be  extended  generally  to  a  system  of 
parKamentary  reform,  and  that  it  would 
ne  advisable  to  transfer  the  right  of  elec- 
tion which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  bo- 
rough of  Helleston  to  the  populous  county 
of  York,  rather  than  to  the  hundreds  of 
the  corrupt  borough  itself. 

Mr.  W.  SmiA  said,  it-  appeared  to  him 
that  every  consideration  joined  to  make  it 
necessary  to  take  a  measure  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  before  them.  Tbera 
never  was  a  fairer  opportunity  of- con- 
vincing the  people  of  their  wish  for  rational 
reform.  He  warmly  approved  of  the  aup- 
gestion  of  the  noble  marquis,  and  wished 
the  right  to  be  transferred  to  some  more 
populous  district ;  Cornwall  being  already 
represented  out  of  all  proportion. 

Mr.  JKofe  thought  that  the  transferring 
the  right  arbitrarily  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
country  would  only  lead  to  a  scramble 
and  confusion,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
abide  by  former  precedents  in  similar 
vases. 

Mr.  Wytm  said,  that  the  Bill  bad  fol- 
lowed the  precedents  which  existed  ia 
cases  of  this  nature,  but  the  present  was 
different  from  former  instances  in  this* 
that  in  other  cases  the  corruption  had  been 
partial,,  whereas,  here  it  was  general^  and 
extended  to  every  one  of  the  five  aldermen 
who  had  the  right  of  election  vested  in 
tbem  and  in  any  nnmber  of  persons  they 
might  appoint. 

Mr.  LueeUei  disapproved  of  the  idea  of 
extending  the  representation  of  Yorkshire, 
as  the  expences  of  elections  there  were 
already  too  heavy*  He  conceived  that 
the  time  for  consklering  the  state  of  repre* 
sentation  in  that  part  of  the  country  would 
be  when  some  general  plan  of  reform  was 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  WkUbrtad  said,  that  the  proper 
time  for  reform  was  one  that  never  came. 
If  it  was  recommended  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  some  particular  abuse, 
then  it  was  put  off  till  a  general  plan  of 
reform  should  be  digested,  and  when  any 
such  plan  was  brought  forward,  it  was  im« 
mediately  discarded  u  altogether  danger^ 
ousand  impracticable.  There  never  was 
a  period  in  which  the  influence  of  tho 
crown  had  been  exerted  so  directly  and 
improperly  on  the  decisions  of  that^  House 
as  in  the  present  session  of  parliament. 
With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkshire,  he  could  not 
understand  bow  dividing  the  repreaenta^ 
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lioii  cotild  hlcpe«M  thie  espeiiditin*e  of  the 
camdi(lat««,  as  it  anrae  entirely  from  iht 
Mumber  of  el«*ctors. 

Mr.  Swan  s9id>  if  th«  elective  (ranchife 
of  this  boroii^fh.  and  of  Tregony  and  Gram* 
pound',  couUt  b«  iTantferred  to  Yor1nbire» 
ie  wa<B  ante  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
0dvafntag4*  to  the  country. 

Mr  lirand  said,  that  House  wtt  the 
^voiper  tri'iunal  to  decide  on  the.qtiestion ; 
eaid),  ill*  his  optiiionv  the  tuggestioo  of  (be 
iM>ble'  lord*  vraa  best  calculated*  to  core  the 
evil.  The  p^t^rs  of  the  House  wei^  quite 
sslequaie  to  suspend  the  powers  of  repre- 
aetitation'  in  places  that  were  corrupt,  and 
bo'tiiought  they  should  do  so  in  the  present 
inatance, 

M¥.  IVabtrfaree  highly  approved  of  the 
B(lli  but  thought  at  the  aame  time  that 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  was 
ouch  as  ought  to  t>e  adopted  on  this  next 
iitstanco  which  might  occor.  He  thoogHt 
li;  would  tend  to  a  good  purpose,  if  they 
vver^  to  settliB  what  places  they  should  as* 
iigo  the  right  of  voting  to»  on  the  omui^ 
rence  of  cases  like  the  present 

'Mr.  J^.  Moore  hoped  the  hon.  member 
V^o  spoke  last  would  waste  no  more  of 
Ms  time  or  solioitude  on  the  improvement 
<rf  Hindoo  morals,  when  he  round  thai 
l^ore  was  so  much  to  do  at  home  thet  he 
oould  not  tell  where  to  begin.  He  was 
strongly  for  the  extension  of  the  elective 
Ihinchise.  If  Heileston  ami  a  half  doaen 
aBore,if  not  the  wholeof  the  rotten  Cornish 
boroughs,  were  thrown  into  Yorkshire,  it 
fV^uld  b^  for  the  benefit  of  theooimtry. 

The  Mhrquia  of  7hvtffoc4;  aaid  he  did 
not  meon  to  premhts  soggestion  at  present. 
The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  Bill.  On  the  first  claosa, 
vrhich  confined  the  operation  of  thoBill  to 
Beileaton  and  the  adjoining  bmsdred, 

Mr.  IVynn  moved  as  an  amendment,  that 
tlio  pi^visions  of  the  Bill  should*  t>e  ex- 
tended to  the  other  hundreds  of  the  comity 
of  Gornwall. 

Mr.  B^tkunt  opposed  the  moUon,  con* 
tending,  that  the  Houso  knew  no  more 
abmit  the  other  hundreds  of  ComwaU, 
than  they  did  of  the  West  Riding  of 
IVirkshire. 

Afler  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Gren» 
Ml,  Mr.  Swan,  Mr.  R,  Smith,  Mr.  Las- 
eelles,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  P.  Mwore,  and  Mr. 
Bankes  participated, 

m.  M^  said,  that  finding  the  sense  of 
te  House  against  his  proposition,  he  begged 
Iteve  to  withdraw  it,  at  theroamo  time  giv- 
hsj^otior,  that  oaihis  Riporti  ho  should 
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move  t6  vest  the  right  of  ^prrfacntatiua, 
^w  existina  in  the  horoogh  of  HeHemoo, 
in  th^  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Banke§  moved  to  fiH*  op  the  blmk 
in'  the  ntext  clause,  which  related  t«»  the 
amount  of  annual  freehold  property  ne* 
cessary  to  qualify "aa  a  vote,  witk  the  ama 
of  ten  pounds. 

Mr.  AlMrcromb^  wwm\y  objected  to  this 
departure  from  the  ancient  practiee,  and 
moved  as  an  amendment,  to  fill*  up  the 
blank  with  the  sum  of  forty  shillinga. 

A  long  discuwion  again  ensn^'.  It  was 
contended  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  pai^ 
liamentary  grounds  had  been  laid  lor  a 
deviation  fhmi  the  existing  genetvl  qozlf- 
fication ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  great 
diange  which  bad  tak^  place  in  the 
value  of  money  since  the  establishraait  of 
that  sum  as  a  proper  qtmMfication,  jnstiSed 
the  proposed  increase.  Bvtsntoally,  how- 
ever, Mr*  Bankea  agreed  to  thenmeod- 
ment. 

The  next  dause  involved'theoath  to  be 
takon  bv  the  elector ;  it  sthted,  thot  the 
fi*eehold  prop^tty,  in  right  of  which  he 
claltaied  to  vote,  had  not  iMcn  fnmdnleaily 
conveyed  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Banhm  moved  to  omit  the  word 
'  fraudulently'  as  superfluous  and  inBpro> 
per.  Property  might  be  conveyed  to  ao 
individual  to  enalNe  him  to  vote  at  an 
election,  and  yet  the  conveyance  might 
not  k>e  fraudulent. 

After  some  convenation  b^ween  Mr. 
Abercromhy,  Mr.  Bitburst,  and  Mr.  P. 
Carew,  Mr.  Bmkes's  motion  was  agreed  to  ; 
on  an  understanding  that  it  shonld  be 
suliject  to  reconsideration  on  the  Report. 

Mr.  Sufon  announced  his  intention  of 
moving,  upon  the  Report  being  brooght 
up,  that  no  mayor  or  aldermtn  of  Heiles- 
ton should  be  allowed  to  act  as  returning 
officer  for  that  borough.  For  if  a  voter 
were  rejected  by  any  of  these  persons, 
and  he  was  asked  the  reason,  amal  was^ 
according  to  practice,  the  order  of  the 
day,  while  if- another  voter  in  the  same 
circumstances  were  received  in  aopportof 
a  favourite  candidate,  the  returning  officer 
was  questioned  in  vain,  for  anon  was  also 
the  order  of  the  day.  And  if  the  return- 
ing officer  were  told  that  an  appeal 
would  be  made  to  that  House  against  his 
conduct,  his  answer  generelly  was,  or 
would  be,  "  I  value  not  your  menaces, 
fbr  I  shall  be  as  well  supported  in- that 
House  as  you  can  be."  In  fact,  theso 
persons,  if  promised  protection  by  any 
great  maoj  •  were  quite  inddftrefet  bow 
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ift^y  acted.  He  woald  therefore  ralher 
lave  the  aheriflT  of  the  coanty  appointed 
be  returoiog  officer  of  this  borough,  be- 
avse  he  was  geoerally  a  man  of  character 
inti  property,  more  reapobsible,  aod  leia 
ilcely  to  act  onder  undoe  infloence. 

Mr.  jP.  Gra^eii  vindicated  the  character 
»r  ibe  fiye  aldermen  of  Helleston,  whom 
le  conceived  to  have  been  attacked  by 
:be  learned  gentleman,  than  whom  he 
Icoew  DO  eqoi^l  number  of  individuals  more 
reapeclable. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  Report 
waa  ordered  to  be  brought  up  to-morrow. 

Motion  bbspbctino  a  Printed  Pbti- 
TxoN    raoii    Nottinoham    aELATivE   to 
P«AaLiAMENTABT  Reform.]   Sir  F.  Burdeit, 
in  rising  to  present  a  Petition,  which  he 
conceived  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
aafety,   happiness,  and   character  of  the 
country,  thought  .it  necessary  to  advert  to 
certain  disadvantages  in  which  the  Petition 
was  placed.     It  was  a  Petition  from  the 
people  of  Nottingham  in  favour  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  one  effect  of  which  mea- 
•are  would  be  to  prevent  such  scandalous 
proceedings  as  had  been  described  in  the 
coarse  of  that  evening.   But  such  proceed- 
ings were  not  conBned  to  the  borough  of 
Helleston.      No,   they  were  notoriously 
general,  although,  when  brought  before 
that  House,  no  one  could  be  found  who 
would  dare  to  defend  them.    Yet,  by  such 
proceedings,  and  by  such  boroughs,  was 
the  majority  of  what  were  called  the  re* 
presentatives  of  the  people  actually  re* 
turned.     He  therefore  most  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  sentiments  of  the  Petition 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  he  could 
not   imagine  any  rational  ground    upon 
which  it  could  be  rejected.    He  had  heard, 
indeed,  that  it  was  objectionable  because 
it  was  a  printed  petition,  and  that  on  that 
ground  another  petition  had  been  recently 
rejected ;    but  be   hoped    the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  the  chair  would  see  reason  to 
change  hit  opinion  upon  this  subject.   For 
bow  could  the  circumstance  of  a  petition 
being  printed  form  any  substantial  ground 
of  objection  to  its  admissibility  ?     Or  why 
should  such  a  ground  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  subjecu'  indubiuble  right  of 
petitioning  that  •House?     If  any  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  on  record  sanctioned 
any  oiNection*  of  this  nature,  it  ought,  in 
his  jodgment,  to  be  rescinded  by  an  as* 
sembly,  the  doors  of  which,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Speaker,  ought  to 
be  thrown  wide  open  for  receiving  the  pe* 
(VOL.XXVL) 


titlons  of  the  people-^for  receiving  the 

gitittons  which,  according  to  the  Bill  of 
igbts,  ought  in  no  case  to  be  obstructed. 
If,  indeed,  there  were  any  standing  order 
to  support  the  objection  referred  to,  he 
should  at  once  move  that  it  be  rescinded. 
But  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  such 
resolution  or  order.  A  resolution  was,  no 
doubt,  entered  into  by  the  parliament,  aa 
it  was  called,  of  Cromwell  in  16.^6,  (for 
which  parliament  he  supposed  that  House 
had  no  respect)  that  no  printed  petition 
should  be  received,  but  even  thiii  resolu* 
tion  referred  only  to  private  petitions; 
and  for  the  precedent  of  1795,  when  a 
petition  vras  rejected  because  it  was  print- 
ed, he  could  entertain  no  respect,  conceiv-* 
ing,  as  he  did,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
preached  the  doctrine  of  precedent,  that  it 
did  not  follow  because  a  certain  thing  bad 
been  done  before,  it  would  be  right  to  do  it 
again  without  any  reason  to  recommend 
it.  Now  he  saw  no  reason  for  acting  upon 
the  precedent  of  1793,  and  he  could  not 
see  why  that  House  should  be  bound  by 
the  proceedings  of  any  former  House. 
With  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  consi- 
dering that  a  printed  petition  aHbrded 
more  facilities,  and  was  less  liable  to  mis- 
representation, be  must  think,  that  instead 
of  being  objectionable,  it  was,  in  fact,  more» 
desirable  in  the  form  to  which  tome  gen- 
tlemen objected.  He  meant  as  to  torm 
and  not  as  to  essence ;  the  only  material 
object  was  to  have  a  petition  so  arranged, 
that  the  signatures  could  be  verified ;  and 
he  coold  not  see  how  such  verification 
was  more  practicable  or  certain  in  a  writ- 
ten than  in  a  printed  petition.  For  these 
reasons,  and  as  several  other  petitions  simi- 
larly circumstanced  with  the  present,  were 
ready  for  presentation,  he  should  feel  it  hit 
duty  to  preM  its  arceptance,  if  no  good 
reasons  should  be  stated  againt  his  view  of 
the  subject.  He  therefore  moved  that  the 
Petition  be  received. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  accord  in  j^  to 
the  practice  of  the  House,  printed  petitions 
had  been  uniformly  rejected.  An  attempt 
had,  indeed,  been  made  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1793,  to  alter  the  practice,  but  the  sense 
of  the  House  was  decidedly  against  it. 

Lord  Caiilereagh,  while  he  disclaimed 
any  wish  to  obstruct  the  right  of  petition- 
ing, thought  the  ground  stated  by  the 
Chair  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  hon. 
baronet's  motion.  But  another  objection 
occurred  to  bis  mind,  arguing  froqa  analogy 
to  the  case  which  last  night  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Houae»  namely,  that  indi- 
(SS) 
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^ridttali  ihotfld  nol  be  eocevraged  to  op> 
ganiae  MtenieBta  for  tb«  •ignatovie  of 
oiberi— lo  prmk  and  civcolate  cooipliNQlt 
ihroogh  the  coootry  in  the  form  of  pe* 
thiont — to  iranikfoBe  Into  the  miRda  of  tba 
people  grievances  only  feto  or  jmagin^ 
by  ttiofc  wkh  whom  they  originated,  and 
which  woold  not  otberwiie  be  expressed 
by  any  portion  of  the  people.  If  the  jie- 
titioners  had  any  grievances  to  represent, 
and  seriottsly  wished  (or  the  redress  of 
them,  it  certainly  could  be  no  difficalt 
matter  t*o  state  them  in  the  costoqsary 
way.  The  obstacle  was,  in  fact,  raised  by 
themsehresy  who  took  the  unnecessary 
trouble  of  printing  that  which  it  was 
merely  requisite  to  write. , 

Lord  RandiJ^sBW  no  difference  between 
printed  and  written  petitions^  when  the 
redress  of  grievances  and  the  interference 
of  parliament  were  constitutionally  sought. 

Mr.  John  Smiih  was  aware  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  not  to  receive  printed 
petitions ;  yet  he  could  not  perceiVe  that 
the  practice  was  founded  in  thait  con* 
ststency  which  called  upon  the  Heiose  to 
listen  at  all  times,  and  with  erery  possible 
attention,  to  the  complaints  and'  prayers 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Ahercromty  would  thryiw  the  doors 
pf  parliament  wide  open  for  the  reception 
of  petitions  ;  but  he  regretted  that  so 
tavay  petitions,  and  on  such  trifling  sub« 
jects,  were  now  presented  to  the  House. 
He  thought  it  no  hardship  to  be  obliged  to 
write  petitions.  [As  the  present  motion  was 
intended    to    try-  the    question  whether 

Erinted-petitioifi  should  be  received  or  not, 
e  would  vote  against  it. 
Mr.  Wkitbrcttd  thought  it  was  much 
better  to  have  many  petitions  on  the  table 
of  the  HoQSe,  even  though  frtvolous,  than 
to  Uirow  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a 
aingle  petitioner.  If  every  one  wrote  the 
|)etition  he  signed,  there  would  be  some 
excuse  for  refusing  to  receive  printed  pe- 
titions ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  as 
persons  so  hr  from  writing  the  petitions 
•ometimes  never  read  them,  he  saw  no 
reasons  for  rejecting  a  petition  because  it 
was  printed.  In  1656,  a  period  to  which 
be  would  not  look  for  precedents,  the  as- 
sembly, then  called  the  partisment,  re- 
fused to  receive  printed  petitions,  but  their 
resolation  only  referred  to  prirate  pett- 
tiotts.  He  bad  frequently  had  petitions 
forwarded  to  him  where  the  signatures  for 
the  convenience  of  the  parties  had  been 
afllxed  to  more  than  20  printed  petitions, 
Which  had  beea  afterwardf  tornofl^  aod 
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the  tfaniea  attached  tm  ene  wrina^* 
sorely  this  mode  was  mere  obfctfu 
than   feoeiving    pvikled  ptt'iliM. 
noble  leiHl  had  eoojwrad  up  sa  a^ 
between  those  petHtooa  and  tk  (^ 
clubs ;  hot  until  abe  sieble  totd  emd  *s 
that  societies  existed  for  tbe  panv 
obtaining  printed    petkioiv,  the  «•• 
could  not  be  fairly  said  to  cxisL  TWs 
titioners  had  been   Maoaed  §m 
bring  the  question  to 
they  ^ere   perfectly    right.    IWfti 
nothing  disreapectfitl   ia    their  okk 
He  had  heard  no  reasoos  wh j  t  r-ail 
petition  should  not   be  received,  k  J 
found  no  resolation  of  the  Hseev' 
effect.    Hearisbed  to  see  the  a 
doced  to  a  certainty,  mad  shoaM  i«  n 
the  motion.  J 

Mr.  Ifatfibrtfaawnodiflefeeccspat 
question  of  analogy,  whe^cr  p*<oa(ea 
of  this  nature  originoted  iHth  s  dd^ 
missionary  travelling  tinoogh  the  v^ 
to  canvas  fbr  sigaactires,  topersn^H 
pie  to  express  grievaaces  wokh  (kf* 
not  feel.  He  had  no  objeetioB  a  ^ 
to  a  decision  on  the  anbjeet ;  bsr  k  ^ 
tested  against  the  idea,  thai  bcci0< 
resohition  was  to  be  Iboud  njHmtjf^ 
petitions,  socb  was  net  the  law  sf  ^'^ 
raent.  The  petitionera  had  raiM^  i  ^ 
ton  question,  and  tberefore  he  hopei  a 
House  would  not  break  through  ii»«^ 
blished  usage. 

Mr.  IVyim  declared,  that  it  eppn^' 
little  importance  to  hio  how  s  pet^ 
originiated,  whether  die  procNec*  " 
society  formed  for  that  purpose.  "^ 
the    work    of  a   miastenary  wl»  •^ 
through  the  country  permding  ^^ 
that  they  were  aggrieved  and  coBeci*- 
siffoatures,  or  the  spdataaeDaf  pr«^^'^ 
of  those  who  saw  and  felt  #hit  thirtt'^ 
planted  6f ;  if  it  approached  »^_|^' 
a  printed  shape  it  could  not  be  i«<^ 
He  was  therefore  against  the  w^-^ 
having  been  long  ago  resoJreAj^*^ 
written  petitions  should  be  rctciw^ 
many  years  practice  he  thoaghi  f*^ 
as  to  the  point  of  form— a  ^f^ST^ 
which  might  lead  to  many  dific^**^^ 
Mr.  Cmmmg  said/that  if  de  P^*^ 
had  appeared  to  have  been  ^•JV"?^ 
ignorance  of  the  customroftbeH»f^' 
snould  have  been  induced  !•  ^  \^ 
ceiving  it,  with  a  specific  note  ^**.^ 
contrary  to  the  usual  pnc^  * 
unnecessary  to  discuss  wheihf  r  ^J\^ 
was  wise  and  reasonable  or  not;  ^\1 
coon  badarighl  lo  tsg^*/^^^ 
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•iMold  be  confemcd  Co«  He 
t  oottceive  the  pr«MOt  ipetUkMi  to 
seo  dicuted  lo  much  fren  a  wiab  lo 
•  the  fediuft  of  the  petitioaerib  m 
the  ejcperineoty  whether  m  petitioD 
.e    present  would  be  leceifed*    He 

anxiOtta  ee  any  one,  thai  the  deoei 

House  ahooid  be  open  to  pefioM 
hose  to  apply  to  it  by  way  of  peti- 

Bnt  nvaih  thu  f«eliag»  he  could  sot 
^at  it  ^iraa  any  improper  tax  on  per* 
ipply  tn^  to  the  Houae  for  redreaa  of 
kQceay  that  so  long  aa  the  doors  of  the 
i  were  open  lo  then,  they  ahoold 
tscend  so  far  aa  to  cooforn  to  the 
ma  of  the  Houae.  On  this  principle 
u  for  refuaing  the  present  petition* 

F.  OmriUti,  in  reply,  declared  hies- 
9  be  aatiafied  that  the  petitionera  were 
'anfc»  as  he  declared  hioMelf  to  have 
,  of  any  determination  come  to  by  the 
(e  aa  to  the  rejection  of  petitions 
aiing  ander  the  informality  objected 
}  thai  now  under  cooaideratlon.  Aa 
le  cuaioai  of  tiie  House,  properly  so 
sd,  be  denied  tfiat  there  was  any  such 
the  right  bon.  gentleman  now  con* 
M  (or.     The  noble  lord  (Caatlereagh) 

no  objection  to  indiTidual  petitionflb 
he  would  oppoae  the  general  voice  of 

people,  united  in  one  great  and  in« 
tant  meaaure ;  and  would  rather  admit 
It  signatures  when  attached  to  one 
amon  petition,  to  which  they  had  not 
tn  originally  appended,  than  when 
nsmitted  in  a  much  more  authentic 
ipe,  attached  to  printed  copies  of  the 
igiaal  peia^on  by  which  they  were  ao- 
mpanied.  Esteeming  the  subject  of 
b  preeant  petition  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
tftance,  be  gare  notice,  that  he  ahould, 
iriy  in  the  nest  aeision,  feel  it  a  duftjr 
bkh  he  owed  to  these  numerous  peu- 
sners,  to  move,  that  the  subject  be  taken 
Mo  immediate  considen^on;  and  with 
Mseiflspressiona  he  ahould  equally  feel  it 
it  dttty  now  to  diTide  the  Houae. 

The  Uease  then  diridcd ;  For  raceiv- 
Dg  the  Petition  1 1 ;  Against  it  15  ;  Ma* 
Wfiiy  6*.  ' 

LUt  vf  the  Minariiy. 

Mberiey.  A.  RaDcliffe,  lord 

Brand,  T.  Tafistock,  marquis  of 

Bennet,  H.  W^tern,  C.  C. 

Combt,  H.  C, 
Gttkell,  B. 

Oniililm,kiil 


Whilbread,  8. 


Bnrdelt,  sir  F. 
~iitb,J. 


StsT  lieu  CMIpaiiT's  CnAvm  Baim] 


Mr.  Cmmi$g  wished  to  know  if  the  noble 
lord  meant  to  press  the  £sat  India  Bil 
that  night,  aa,  if  he  did,  there  waa  a  clauie 
to  which  he  paHloularly  wiahed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Houae,  auMng  the  many 
by  which  the  Bill  had  b^n  swelled  and 
made  to  wear  an  appearance  so  diflferent 
from  iia  original  abape.  The  clause  to 
wliich  he  alluded  waa  one  by  which  the 
imporUtion  of  aakpenre  was  confined  to  the 
Company,  and  this  restriction,  if  any  ad^ 
vantoge  waa  reaHy  meant  to  be  eatended 
to  the  outporta,  would  he  one  atteiuied 
with  great  inconvenience  to  private  trad* 
era,  (tor  this  waa  the  only  article  with 
which  they  could  bsdiaat  tiwir  ships. 

Lord  Q»$ikrtagk  had  no  objection  to 
postpone  the  question,  provided  the  House 
would  consent  to  go  into  it  at  an  early, 
boor  to-morrow.  With  respect  to  lae 
clause  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  alluded,  he  had  only  to  say,  that 
whatever  were  ita  merits  or  demerits,  it 
had  not  been  suggested  by  the  Company. 
The  qoeation  was,  whether  every  one 
should  be  permitted  to  import  an  article 
that  formed  an  essential  portion  of  warlike 
stores,  or  whether  it  should  be  subjected 
to  regulations  which  might  be  deemed 
uaaful  by  the  government.  If,  however^ , 
it  ahould  seem  that  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  auch  rcgnlationa  were  ba« 
lanced  by  the  advantage  reaalting  to  the 
private  trader  from  having  free  aoceu  to 
the  article,  it  was  for  the  House  to  decide 
which  interest  ahould  be  attended  to. 

The  Report  of  the  Bill  was  then  ordered 
to  be  brought  up  to-morrow. 

VoTB  or  CasDiT'-^ADDaass  SBapacnivo 
PaACB.]  On  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Prince  Regent'a  .Message  re- 
apecttng  a  Vote  of  Credit  being  brought 
np, 

Mr.  Wkkbrend  mid,  to  aave  the  time  of 
the  House,  he  should  only  ofier  a  few 
words  on  this  subject,  end  should  then 
move  an  Addrem  to  the  Prince  Regent^ 
with  the  view  of  putting  his  sentiments  on 
record,  but  without  any  intention  of  di* 
riding  the  Hoose.  At  this  time  of  the 
session,  at  this  period  of  the  night,  and 
with  the  wish  for  peace  which  waa  now  on 
foot,  he  should  not  think  it  necesaary  to 
UM  more  than  a  few  words.  The  sum  now 
proposed  to  vote,  however,  was  beyond  all 
example,  amounting,  as  it  did,  to  five  mil« 
lions.  Last  year  the  vote  was  three 
millions,  but  that  had  been  found  insuffi- 
cienu   The  army  eztraofdtnaries  this  year 
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^vi4«a1«  shofrid  not  be  enc^vraged  to  or^ 
ganiee  mteuieate  for  the  signature  of 
oiheri-^to  prmt  and  circulate  complivQis 
throogh  the  country  in  the  form  of  pe- 
titions-^to  trannfose  Into  the  miia<l»  of  the 
people  grievaneei  only  felt  or  imaging 
by  tho^e  wkfa  whom  they  originated)  and 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  expressed 
by  any  portion  of  the  people.  If  the  pe- 
titioners  had  any  grievances  to  represent, 
and  seriously  wished  tot  the  redress  of 
them,  it  certainly  could  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  state  them  in  the  custoqanry 
way. '  The  obstacle  was,  in  fact,  raised  by 
themseWes>  who  took  the  unnecessary 
trouble  of  printing  that  which  it  was 
merely  requisite  to  write. , 

Lord  RaneliJ^sAW  no  difierence  between 
printed  and  written  petitions,  when  the 
redress  of  grievances  and  the  interference 
of  parliament  were  constitutionally  sought. 

Mr.  John  Smith  was  aware  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  not  to  receive  printed 
petitions ;  yet  he  could  not  perceive  that 
the  practice  was  founded  in  that  con* 
aistency  which  called  upon  the  House  to 
listen  at  all  times,  and  with  erery  possible 
attention,  to  the  complaints  and' prayers 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Abercran^  would  thrpw  the  doors 
of  parliament  wide  open  for  the  receptton 
of  petitions  ;  but  he  regretted  that  so 
tfaany  petitions,  and  on  such  trifling  stib* 
jects,  were  now  presented  to  the  Ifonse. 
lie  thought  it  no  hardship  to  be  obliged  to 
write  petitions.  (As  the  present  motion  was 
'  intended  to  try-  the  question  whether 
printed  ^etitioiO  should  be  received  or  not, 
ne  would  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WhiAread  thought  it  was  much 
better  to  have  many  petitions  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  even  though  frfvolous,  than 
to  throw  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a 
single  petitioner.  If  every  one  wrote  the 
|tetition  he  signed,  there  would  be  some 
excuse  for  refusing  to  receive  printed  pe- 
titions ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  as 
persons  so  far  from  writing  the  petitions 
iometimes  never  read  them,  he  saw  no 
veasons  for  rejecting  a  petition  because  it 
vras  printed.  In  1650,  a  period  to  which 
lie  would  not  look  for  precedents,  the  as- 
sembly, then  calted  the  parNament,  re- 
fused to  receive  printed  petitions,  but  their 
resolation  only  referred  to  private  pett- 
iioiis.  He  bad  frequently  had  petitions 
forwarded  to  him  where  the  signatures  for 
'  the  convenience  of  the  parties  had  been 
afllxed  to  more  than  20  printed  petitions, 
Hrhichhad  beeaafterwtrdi  tomofl^  and 


the  tfames  attached  to  one  written  petition: 
surely  this  mode  was  more  objecttonable 
than  receiving  printed  petitioiM.  Tbe 
noble  lord  had  eonjored  up  an  aisAlagy 
between  tbo^e  petKions  and  the  Orange 
clubs ;  but  until  she  noble  lord  conkl  abem 
thitt  societies  existed  for  the  parpoae  of 
obtainitig  printed  petitions,  the  analogy 
could  not  be  fairly  said  to  exist.  The  pe* 
titioners  had  been  blamed  for  wiabio^  to 
bring  the  question  to  an  issue :  he  thought 
they  i4rere  perfectly  right.  There  was 
nothing  disrespectful  in  their  condoct. 
He  had  heard  no  reasons  why  a  printed 
petition  should  not  be  received,  and  be 
found  no  resolation  of  the  Hoose  to  that 
effect.  He  wished  to  see  the  matter  rc- 
doced  to  a  certainty,  and  should  Tote  for 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Baihursi  saw  no  difference  open  tbe 
question  of  analogy,  whether  proceedings 
of  this  nature  originated  #ith  a  clob  or  a 
missionary  travelling  through  the  covmrj 
to  canvas  for  signatures,  to  persuade  peo- 
ple to  express  grievancea  which  they  did 
not  feel.  He  had  no  objection  to  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  subject ;  but  he  pro* 
tested  against  the  idea,  that  becaoae  no 
resohition  was  to  be  found  rejecting  printed 
petitions,  such  was  not  tbe  law  or  parlia* 
raent.  The  petitioners  had  raised  a  wsui* 
ton  question,  and  therefore  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  break  throogh  its  eata* 
brished  usage. 

Mr.  ff^rrni  declared,  that  it  appeared  of 
little  importance  to  him  how  a  petition 
originated,  whether  the  production  of  a 
society  formed  for  that  purpose,  whether 
the  work  of  a  missionary  who  went 
throogh  the  country  persuading  people 
that  they  were  aggrieved  and  collecting 
sij^natures,  or  tbe  sp6ntaneoos  production 
of  those  who  saw  and  felt  ^hat  they  com- 
plained bf ;  if  it  approached  the  Hoose  in 
a  printed  shape  it  could  not  be  received. 
He  was  therefore  against  the  motion,  it 
having  been  long  ago  resolved,  that  only 
written  petitions  should  be  received.  So 
many  years  practice  he  thought  sufficient 
as  to  the  point  of  form— a  deviation  from 
which  might  lead  to  many  difficulties. 

Mr.  Comifiig  said, 'that  if  the  petition 
had  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  up  in 
iffnorance  of  the  customs-of  the  Hoose,  ha 
should  have  been  induced  to  vote  for  re- 
ceiving it,  with  a  specific  note  of  its  being 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  discuss  whether  the  custom 
was  wise  and  reasonable  or  not ;  for  every 
coQti  bad  a  right  to  expect  tftil  iu  oiff 
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rffoIaUojM  •boold  be  copfemed  lo.  He 
id  not  ooBc«ive  the  present  petkioa  to 
eve  baen  dictated  lo  much  frem  a  wiah  to 
sprcee  the  fceliiife  of  the  petiiioaeri^  •• 
»  try  the  experinent,  whether  a  petitieiD 
ike  the  preaeat  vooU  be  receired.  He 
ras  aa  nnxlont  ae  an  j  one»  that  the  deoce 
f  the  Houee  should  be  open  to  pertoM 
rbo  chose  to  appl^  to  it  by  way  of  peli- 
ion.  Bat  wiib  this  f«eling»  he  could  not 
ee  that  it' was  any  improper  tax  on  per* 
(ont  apply inf^  to  the  House  for  redress  of 
pievanceap  that  so  long  as  the  doors  of  the 
ftonte  were  open  lo  them*  they  should 
condescend  ao  far  as  to  conform  to  the 
customa  4»f  the  House.  On  this  prineiple 
he  was  for  refusing  the  present  petition* 

Sir  F.  bmrdeii,  in  reply,  declared  him- 
self  to  be  aatisfied  that  the  petitioners  were 
ig^ranW  &a  he  declared  htasself  to  have 
been«  of  any  determination  come  to  by  the 
House  aa   to  the   rejection  of  petitions 
labooring  nnder  the  informality  objected 
U>  ii^that  BOW  under  cootkleration.    As 
lo  the  cnstoaa  of  the  House,  properly  so 
called^  he  denied  |hat  there  was  any  such 
as  the  right  bon.  gentleman  now  con* 
landed  for.     The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
had  no  objection  to  indiTidual  petitiomb 
yet  he  would  oppose  the  general  voice  of 
the  people,  noited  in  one  great  and  im- 
portant measure;  and  would  rather  admit 
their  signatures  when    attached  to  one 
common  petiiion,  to  which  they  had  not 
been    originally  appended,   than  when 
transmitted  in  a  much  more    authentic 
shape,  attached  to  printed  copies  of  the 
original  petition  by  which  they  were  ao- 
companied.      Esteeming  the  subject   of 
the  present  petition  one  of  the  {^■eatest  im- 
portance,  be  gave  notice,  that  he  should, 
early  in  the  neat  session,  feel  it  a  duty 
which  be  owed  to  these  numerous  peti- 
tioaer^  to  move,  that  the  subject  be  iMcen 
iato  immediate  cobsider^lion ;  and  with 
thtse  impressions  he  should  equally  feel  it 
his  doty  now  to  divide  the  House. 

The  House  then  divided ;  For  receive 
m%  the  Petition  1 1 ;  Against  it  75 ;  Ma^ 
joiily  64.  • 

Ust  qf  the  Minority. 

Atheriey.  A.  Kancliffe,  lord 

Brand,  T.  Tavistock,  marquis  of 

5«"«i  H.  W^tem,  C.  C. 

^bt,  e.  C.  Whitbread.  8. 

2^dl,  B.  TBLLBRS. 

!J^  F.  Bmdett,  sir  F. 

^^wdsisa,  kid  Shaitb,  J. 


Mr.  Cmatig  wiahed  to  know  if  the  noble 
lord  meant  to  press  the  East  India  BIH 
that  night,  as,  if  he  did,  there  was  a  clame 
lo  which  he  partio^rly  wiabed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Houee,  aoMng  the  many 
by  which  the  Bill  had  b^n  swelled  and 
made  to  wear  an  appearance  so  different 
from  its  origiaal  shape.  The  clause  la 
which  be  alluded  was  one  by  which  the 
importation  of  sakpeire  was  confined  to  the 
Company,  and  this  restriction,  if  any  ad* 
vantage  was  reaHy  meaut  to  be  extended 
to  the  outporta,  would  he  one  attended 
with  great  ineonveoience  to  private  trad« 
era,  for  this  was  the  only  article  with 
which  they  could  batllast  their  ships. 

Lord  Qmkreegk  had  no  objection  to 
postpone  the  question,  provided  the  House 
would  consent  to  go  into  it  at  an  early, 
hour  to-morrow.  With  respect  to  the 
clause  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  alluded,  he  had  only  to  say,  that 
whatever  were  its  merits  or  demerits,  it 
had  not  been  suggested  by  the  Company. 
The  question  was,  whether  every  one 
should  be  permitted  to  import  aa  article 
that  formed  an  essential  portion  of  warlike 
stores,  or  whether  it  should  be  subjected 
to  regulations  which  might  be  deemed 
useful  by  the  government.  If,  however,  ^ 
it  should  seem  that  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  such  regulations  were  ba- 
lanced by  the  advantage  resniting  to  the 
private  trader  from  having  free  acceu  to 
the  article,  it  was  for  the  House  to  decide 
which  interest  should  be  attended  to. 

The  Report  of  the  Bill  was  then  ordered 
to  be  brought  up  to-aiorrow.  ^ 

VoTi  or  CaaniT-^AoDaass  acspftcniio 
PaACB.]  On  the  Report  of  the  Commil- 
lee  on  the  Prince  Regent's  .Message  re« 
specting  a  Vote  of  Credit*  being  brought 

Mr.  Whiihriead  mid,  to  save  the  time  of 
the  House,  he  should  only  ofier  a  few 
words  on  this  subject,  and  should  then 
move  an  Addrem  to  the  Prince  Regent^ 
with  the  view  of  putting  his  sentiments  on 
record,  but  without  any  intention  of  di« 
viding  the  Hoose.  At  this  time  of  the 
session,  at  this  period  of  the  night,  and 
with  the  wish  for  peace  which  was  now  an 
foot,  he  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
use  more  than  a  few  words.  The  sum  now 
proposed  to  vote,  however,  was  beyond  all 
example,  amounting,  as  it  did,  to  five  mil* 
lions.  Last  year  the  vote  was  three 
millions,  but  that  had  been  found  intuflS* 
cient.   The  army  estraordtnaries  this  year 
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were  Exceedingly   great,    aod  now  the 
House  was  called  on  to  agree  to  a  Vote  of 
Ci-edit  great  beyond  all  example.     He 
considered  the  vote  infinitely  too  great; 
but  be  bad  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
induce  the  House  to  narrow  the  grant. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session   he-  did 
move   an   Address  to  the   Prince    Re- 
gent, enforcing  upon  his   Royal  High- 
ness, and  upon  the  country,  the  expedien- 
cy, when  it  was  possible/of  achieving  the 
great  work  of  peace.    Since  ihen  a  great 
overthrow  of  the    ruler  of  France    had 
taken  place,  such  as  could  not  have  been 
expected  by  common  means.     He  was  an- 
xious that  this  opportunity  should  not  have 
been  Ibst,  and  that  it  should  not  have  been 
in  the  power  of  the  French  emperor  to  in- 
Atii  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France, 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  thip  country  to  limit 
the  bounds  of  France  still  farther.     While 
the  emperor  of  France  was  not  able  to 
make  any  efibrt  corresponding  with  his 
former  military    force    and^  reputation— 
when;  in    fact,  he  was  pursued  almost 
ivithin  his  ancient  boundaries  ;'—*at  that 
period  no  attempt  to  effect  a  peace  was 
made.     He  (Mr.  W.)  did  once  more  think 
that  a  fit  moment  for  negociation,  and  for 
effecting  an  advantageous  peace.    They 
bad  again,  however,  found  that  instead  of 
the  power  of  France  being  exhausted,  its 
ruler  had  brought  forward  a  force  more 
gigantic  than^any  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  that  country  since  the  French 
Revolution.      The    allies,    though    once 
more  concentred  on  the  Rhine\  had  been 
certainly  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Elbe  and  almost  to  the  Oder.    Once  more 
terms  of  negociation  seemed  attainable; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  almost  impossible 
that  this  country  should  not  again  offer 
terms  of  peace,  when  the  Swedish  treaty 
appeared  to  frustrate    that   expectation, 
wfore  the  Vote  of  Credit  passed,  however, 
nt  least,,  as  soon  as  it  did  pass,  he  should, 
in  terms  as  moderate  as  possible,  put  on 
record  his  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  conduct  of  England  at  this  important 
period.      The  allies,  in  the  present  con- 
test, he  did  not  believe  to  have  at  heart, 
one  more  than  another,  the  real  benefit  of 
mankind,  or  a  sincere  desire  to  establish 
peace   on   the   continent.    The  strongest 
iliustratiun  of  this  wus  to  be  found  in  the 
treaties  between  Sweden,  Russia,   Prussia 
and  £ngiand.    It  might  have  been  thought, 
that  when  Russia  was  contending  <agamst 
that  lust  of  dominion  attributed  to  France, 
when  she  assumed  to  herself  the  title  of 


theDelivererof  Europe,  when  the  ibmi- 
tained  that  she  was  fighting  Ia  tise  c%m^ 
mon  cause  of  Europe  against  the  stsorpa- 
tious  of  France,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  she  would  set  the  example  of 
self-denial  and  moderation  to  the  ^li^**  hy 
sarrenderiiig  to  Sweden  her  acqotsiuon  of 
Finland.     Tnat,  however,  she  was  not  dia- 

Sosed  to  do ;  and  yet,  as  Sweden  wcMild 
ot  act  in  concert  with  her  without  aocEie 
equivalent,  Norway  was  fixed  upon  to  be 
given  as  an  indemnity  for  Finland.  Tbe 
plea  of  the  safety  of  Sweden,  which  was 
set  up  in  defence  of  thirmeaaore,  be  con- 
sidered as  absurd ;  but,  if  the  allies,  in- 
stead of  consenting  to  this  diMnember- 
ment,  had.  guaranteed  the  integrity  ef 
the  Danish  dominions;  by  that  policy 
Denmark  would  have  been  joined  in  co> 
operation  with  them,  instead  of  being 
thrown  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  from 
which  alliance  it  was  hardly  possible  ftow 
to  anticipate  her  separation.  In  another 
quarter,  the  principles  of  justice  might 
have  been  exhibited,  by  the  restoration  of 
Poland  on  the  part  of  ftussia,  Proaaia  and 
Austria.  If  the  expectations  of  it  had  been 
held  out,  coupled  with  the  reatoration  of 
Finland,  the  allies  could  have  pot  on  a 
good  face,  in  seeking  for  the  restoration  of 
the  desired  equilibrium.  Now,  he  hoped 
for  a  peace  on  the  continent,  and  that  the 
court  of  St.  Jamet's  would  so  far  accede. 
as  to  co-operate  in  the  work:,  but  n«it  ha^* 
ing  that  confidence  he  might  wish  to  have 
in  our  coun'^ils^  he  should  feel  it  bis  doty, 
when  the  Vote  of  Credit  should  be  agreed 
to,  to  move  a  temperate  Address  on  the 
subject. 

Lord  Caukreagh  thought  it  on  all  ac- 
counts better  not  to  enter  into  detaila  on 
the  points   noticed  by  the   last  speaker, 
especially  as  he  had  himself  seen  6i  lo 
withdraw  his  intended  motions  oo  tbe  aob* 
ject.     The  expence  of  the  vote  was  rer* 
tainly  great,  and  it  would  be  a  splemKd 
exertion  of  liberal  policy.     He  admitted 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  shewn  as 
much  forbearance,  as  could  be  expectrd 
from  him,  considering  his  political  views« 
He  believed  him  to  feel  as  much  for  his 
country's  pride  and  honour  as  any  other 
man  ;    but  his  views  concerning  peace 
were  rather  peculiar,  since  he  thought  thai 
negociation  could  always  De  entered  upon, 
and  never,  as  far  as  he  (lord  C.)  could  re* 
collect,  was  it  attempted,  but,  such  was 
the  temper  of  tbe  hon.  member  respecting 
peace,  that  he  ever  considered  his  own 
goyemmant  ai  tbe  party  placing  impedi* 
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nents  in  its  way.  (Hear,  heao  from  Mr. 
W.)  He    (lid  not  impate  to  htm  a  leis 
[>roud   feeling  tbao  any  other;,  bat  bis 
opinions  hmd  certainly  differed  from  those 
)f  parliament  and  of  the  country.      His 
mind  was   so  tinctured  on  this  particolar 
subject,  that  he  was  always  for  pacific 
propoaitioDs ;    but   always  against  those 
made  by  his  own  go?ernment.     The  mo- 
ment for   peace  which  oor  gotemment 
bad  always  looked  to,  was  that  in  which 
they  coold  see  the  ruler  of  France  dis- 
posed sincerely  to  enter  into  a  negociation 
for  that  object,  with  the  view  of  making 
a  fair  peace,  promising  a  reasonable  dura- 
tion;   which  should  be  the  view  of  any 
practicable  pacification.   If  the  bon.  mem- 
ber were  not  blind  to  what  passed  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  water,  he  would  have 
read  in  a  formal  official  instrument  of  Boo- 
napa]t6  after  his  flight  from  Rossia,  a  no- 
tification of  the  terms  on  which  alone  he 
would  listen  to  peace ;   among  which  was 
this,  that  his  dynasty  must  reign  in  Spain. 
As  a  case  prima  facie,  the  horn  gentleman 
had  no  right  to  say  that  we  were  indispos- 
ed to  a  peace  od  terms  consistent  with  our 
independence  and    our  honour.      There 
was  not  an  act  between  us  and  our  allies 
that  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  unin- 
terrupted and  fair  union  of  our  ooondils 
and  arms.      As  to  the  cases  of  Finland 
and  Poland,  bow  was  it  that  they  never 
beard  from  the  hon.  member,  of  France 
being  bound  also  to  divest  herself  of  her 
aggrandiaemenis  ?    This  he  said  not  for 
argument ;    but  to  mark  the  character  of 
the  hon.  member's  mind  on  this  subject : 
he  seemed,  indeed,  to  think,  that  to  seek 
peace  was  to  get  it.      He  should  go  no 
further  into  this  subject,  considering  the 
bon.  member's  speech  as  an  annual  pro- 
test, expressive  of  his  desire  for  peace; 
and  should  only  add  that  he  should  give 
his  motion  a  negative. 

Mr.  Abtrcrcmby  said,  the  great  diff*erence 
of  this  war  from  others  was,  that  formerly 
the  ceuion  of  a  particular  point  was  suffi- 
cient to  procure  peace  on  either  side ; 
whereas  now,  no  cession,  short  of  inde- 
pendence, might  be  able  to   obtain  it. 
After  this  admission,  he  yet  thought  it 
^ell  became  them  to  sanction  the  mode- 
rate propositions  of  bis  bon.  friend.    Buo- 
naparte had  suffered  in  the  late  conpaign^ 
more  hy  his  own  rashness,  grounded  on 
.    his  uninterrupted  career  of  success,  than 
by  the  ability  and  skill  of  his  antagonists. 
A  favourable  opportunity,  therefore,  offer- 
ed, when  France  was  so  reducedi  by  the  loss 
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of  the  greatest  marching  army  of  which  hts« 
tory  made  mention^  and  that  for  the  first 
time  he  had  suffered  a  great  reverse  since 
his  accession  to  supreme  power  iif  France- 
It  seemed,  therefore,  expedient  to  put  bis 
professed  desire  for  peace  to  the  test,  under 
all  these  unlooked-for  and  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. He  must  regulate  his  vote 
not  so  much  on'the  practicability  of  peace 
as  on  the  disposition  of  ministers.  «  A  pro- 
posal of  peace  might  have  had  good  efiects 
here,  and  might  have  elicited  the  opinions 
of  the  French  people  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  history  of  that  very  able  per* 
son  who  now  governed  France :  but,  be 
thought,  we  had  shewn  no  great  desire  for 
peace.  We  bad  done  nothing  for  prose- 
cuting the  war,  but  the  concluding  of  an 
unprincipled  and  unprofitable  treaty, which 
might  obstruct  the  work  of  peace.  Did 
the  noble  lord  think  the  French  ruler  in- 
capable of  estimating  the  feelings  and 
temper '  of  those  with  whom  be  engaged 
in  a  war  ?  Buonaparte  knew  there  was  no 
probability  of  peace,  and  affected,  on  tbal 
account  perhaps,  to  talk  high  of  his  con- 
fidence in  the  people  of  France.  After  a' 
variety  of  other  otuervations,  he  conclud- 
ed by  saying,  that  there  was  none  mora 
disposed  to  hold  high  the  independence 
of  England  than  bis  bon.  friend'. 

Mr.  Marryat  thought  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  this  country  could  treat 
with  France  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  should  be  admitted  as  the  basis 
upon  which  the  question  of  its  maritime 
rights  should  be  settled.  It  was  impossible 
that  ministers  could  enter  into  a  negociation 
on  such  a  principle.  In  every  country  ' 
dignity  was  strength,  and  humiliation 
weakness.  He  would  allow  that  a  cri- 
tical moment  was  now  before  us,  in  which 
it  was  to  be  determined  whether  ministers 
could,  or  could  not,  enter  into  a  negocia- 
tion for  peace  with  the  enemy.  He  thought, 
however,  that  this  question  should  be  \^h, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  determina- 
tion of  ministers,  and  that  they  ought  net 
to  be  enthralled  or  fettered  by  such  an  ad- 
dress as  had  been  proposed. , 

The  Resolution  for  a  Vote  of  Credit  was 
then  agreed  to: 

Mr.  WkUhread  then  rose  to  move  bis 
Address,  and  to  protest  against  some  of 
the  inferences  drawn  by  the  noble  lord 
from  his  speech.  He  had  never  contend- 
ed that  this  country  could  make  peace  ; 
all  he  contended  was,  that  the  ezperi« 
ment  for  peace  was  not  fairly  tried.  Nei- 
ther bad  he  ever  asserted  that  whennege* 
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knew  wished  to  declare  their  sentiments 
to  the  House  on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins,  adverting  to  the 
Committee  on  the  43d  of  the  King,  re- 
specting cotton,  which  was  fixed  for  that 
night,  suggested  the  propriety  of  allowing 
that  Committee  to  precede  the  Committee 
on  the  InUia  BilL 

Mr.  P.  Moore  declared  his  intention  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  of  delivering 
his  sentiments  at  length  on  the  East  India 
question.  He  should  on  that  occasion 
particularly  advert  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Controul,  who  had  taken  the 
East  India  Company  up  in  great  prospe- 
rity, and  had  brought  them  to  a  state  of 
embarrassment  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Rkkards  also  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  speaking  at  large  on  the  third  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  Alderman  Aikins  repeated  his  sug- 
gestion respecting  the  Committee  on  the 
43d  of  the  King.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
the  manufacturing  interest,  now  so  mate- 
rially afiected  by  the  introduction  of  Ame- 
rican cotton,  that  he  was.solicitous. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  it  would  be 
convenient  thai  the  House  should  come  to 
some  understanding  with  respect  to  the 
period  at  which  they  would  resolve  them- 
selves into  (he  Committee  adverted  to  by 
the  worthy  alderman. 

Lord  CoMilereagh  said«  that  conceiving 
the  £ast  India  question  to  be  one  of  para- 
mount importance,  he  could  not  consent 
to  wave  the  Committee  upon  it  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  precedence  to  the  Com- 
mittee proposed  by  the  worthy  alderman. 

Mr.  Alderman  Aikim  expressed  himself 
ready  td  abandon  the  proposition,  which 
he  had  given  notice  he  would  make  in  the 
^Committee,  on  the  43d  of  the  King,  if 
ministers  would  agree  to  some  measure 
that  should  affect  the  object  which  they 
had  in  hand.  Would  they  repeal  that 
Act  ?  Would  they  lay  a  duty  on  American 
cotton  ? 

.  The  Chaaeellarqf  the  Exchequer  repe^iei 
his  statement  on  a  recent  evening,  that  he 
did  not  think  any  measure  on  the  subject 
was  advisable  -  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session.  Unquestionably,  as  his  proposi- 
tioki  early  in  the  session  evinced,  his  opi- 
nion w^,  that  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  American  cotton,  if  amy  measure  were 
resorted  to,  would  be  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  ;  but,  considering  thai  so  large 
a  proportion  of  members  bad  left  town, 
end  that  the  commercial  parties  interested 
io  the  question  were  impressed  with  the 


persuasion  that  government  bad  no  oms- 
sure  at  present  in  contemplation^  he  ceeU 
not  consent  to  introduce  any. 

Mr.  Phittipe  obserred,  tliat  if  bis  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  could  render  the  blockade 
of  the  American  ports  tffectual,  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers  would  be  satisfi^. 
Their  objection  was  to  the  soperior  faci- 
lity with  which  the  nations  of  the  cooti* 
nent  procured  American  cotton. 

Mr.  Alderman  ^itins  declared  that  he 
would  abandon  his  own  proposition  if  go- 
vernment would  agree  to  the  inirodoctioa 
of  a  short  Bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of  the  4Si 
of  the  King. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  once 
more  declared,  that  be  would  not  intro- 
duce, or  consent  to  the  introduction  of  any 
measure  on  the  subject  at  the  present 
period  of  the  session.  If  at  the  cooimence- 
ment  of  the  next  session  it  should  appear 
that  the  blockade  was  inefficient,  some 
subsidiary  measure  might  then  be  resort- 
ed to. 

Mr.  Marryai  rose,  and  was  speaking  oa 
the  subject  of  the  importation  of  Amertcao 
cotton,  when 

The  Speaker  called  the  hon.  gentleman 
to  order,  observing,  that  that  was  a  topic 
which  had  not  much  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House-— that  the  order  of 
the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
East  India  Bill  be  read. 

Mr.  Cafmmg  again  pressed  the  necessity 
of  deciding  on  the  time  at  which  the  Ame» 
rican  cotton  question  should  be  brought 
forward. 

Mr.  Daoenport  was  making  some  re- 
marks on  the  efiect  which  the  prevention 
of  the  importation  of  American  cotton 
might  have  on  our  manufactures,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by 

The  Speaker  in  the  followios  words: 
The  House,  Sir,  seems  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  cotton  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tbkt  before  it. 

The  question  was  then  carried,  and  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee. 
On  the  first  clause  being  read  by  the 
chairman. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  who  had  jnst  entered 
the  House,  was  proceeding  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  general  principle  oC 
the  Bill,  when 

Lord  Castlereagh  informed  the  noble  lord, 
that  it  seemed  to .  be  understood  by  the 
House,  before  they  resolved  into  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  disciission  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  particular  clauses. 

Lord  4*  UamiUon  apologised  and  mdj 
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b»i  be  >  would  avail  biniielf  of  a  fuluro 
tpporumity  to  commaDicate  to  the  Hoaae 
lis  sentiments  on  the  measure. 
The  clause  was  thea  agreed  to. 
Oa  the  second  clause*  which  related  to 
he  trade  to  China,  being  read, 

Mr.  Cammng  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his 
notice,  to   move  an  amendment  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  limitation  of  time.     The  sub- 
ject had  been  so  much  dwelt  and  dilated 
upon,  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  atten- 
lion  of  the  Commitlee*  at  any  length,  in 
lUtiog  the  grounds  which,  in  his  opinion, 
Dught  to  induce  them  to  except  the  clause 
from  the  general  rule,  in  point  of  duration, 
that  pervaded  the  rest  of  the  Bill.     It  ap« 
peared   to    him,    that  all  the  arguments 
which  bad  been  urged  in  favour  of  conti- 
nuing the  Company's  monopoly  of  trade 
to  India,   were  not  only  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  support  of  a  similar  pro- 
posiuoQ  cespecting  the  trade  to  China,  but 
were  in  a  great  measure  at  war  with  that 
proposition.   It  had  always  been  contended 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Company,  ihat 
they  opposed  opening  the  trade  to  India, 
because  it  would  affect  the  political  power 
of  the  Company.    They  disclaimed  any 
narrow  views  of  commeccfal  advantage  in 
that  opposition,  maintaining  that  the  un« 
restrained  introduction  of  British  adven- 
turers into  India  would  sap  the  fomidation 
of  their  political  power.    The  Company 
described  themselves  not  as  a  commercial 
body,  but  rather  as' an  instrument  which 
the  country  bad   permitted   to  be  con- 
structed  for    the  government  of   India. 
Now,  these  arguments  were  utterly  inap- 
plicable to  the  China  part  of  the  question. 
By  opening  the  trade  to  China,  the  Com- 
paDv  would  suffer  no  diminution  of  poli- 
tical power.     Neither  by  the  Irruption  of 
adventurers,  nor  in  any  other  way,  could 
the  fabric  of  that  power  be  shaken  by  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  China,  except  as 
the  profits  of  that  trade  might  be  consi- 
dered as  the  revenues  by  which  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Company  in  India  was 
maintained.     He  willingly  admitted  that 
the  existing  political  character  of  the  Com- 
pany io  Iridia  ought  to  be  supported ;  but 
be  contended  that  if  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  to  which  he  should  propose  to 
limit  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  it 
•hould  be  found  that  the  profiu  of  that 
trade  were  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
pi  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Company 
^  India,  it  would  be  wise,   rather  than 
continue  the  monopoly^  to  afford  the  means 
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at  borne,  to  retain  their  political  authority 
in  India.    It  was  contended  also  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Company,  that  indepen** 
dently  of  the  preservation  of  the  political 
power  in  India,  by  the  profits  arising  front 
the  China  trade,  that  that  trade  must  be 
carried  ^on  exclusively   by  a  company. 
If  be  could  admit  this,  he  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  also  allowing  that  the  East 
India  Company  might  be  the  most  propei 
body  to  enjoy  that  privilege.     But  tne  two 
propositions  were  totally  distinct.    The 
attempt  to  connect  the  argument  arising 
out  of  the  expediency  of  maintaining  the 
political  power  of  the  Company  in  india« 
and  the  argument  arising  out  of  the  im* 
possibility  of  the  trade  to  China  being 
carried  on    but  by  the  Company,   must 
naturally  be  unsuccessful.    Tbe  question 
of  irevenue  was  the  only  one  that  could 
fairly  be  disputed,  and  this  he  met  with 
a  fair  avowal  of  his  opinion,  that  if  tba 
revenue  should  be  found  not  adequate 
to   the  maintenance  of  the  Company  in 
the  government  of  India,  >he  means  of 
making  it  so  should  be  furnished  by  thia 
country.    That  it  was  likely  those  meana 
would   be  required,    he  must,  however* 
deny.     India  would,  in  his  opinion,  affbrd 
the  Company  an  ample  revenue  for  the 
desired  purpose.     But  he  repeated,  th^| 
if  the  revenue  of  the  East  India  Company 
should  be  found  insufficient  for  that  pur# 
pose  without  the  profits  arising  from  thtt 
China  trade,  he  should  be  ready  at  tbi^ 
proper  time  to  consider  of  the  means  bv 
which  the  deficiency  might  he  supplied,  * 
The  question  was  thus  reduced  to  very 
narrow  grounds,  and  must  be  determined 
by  a  reference  to  experience  and  factf. 
It  had  been  stated  by  the  Company,  that 
the  trade  to  China  was  carried  on  with 
great  profit  to  themselves,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  the  counuy  at  large.    This 
was  a  prima  facie  reason  why  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  should  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  benefit.     In  contra- 
diction  to  the  general  declaration  that  it 
was  desirable  the  trade  of  China  should  b^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company  alone,  waa 
the  fact  that  other  nations  partook  of  that 
trade.    The  Americans  for  instance  ;  and 
in  the  present  relative  situation  of  Grea( 
Britain   and   America,  would    it  not  bo 
highly  advantageous  to  exclude  the  Ame- 
ricans from  the  trade  to  China,  and  to  fill 
up   the  chasm  which  would  thereby  be 
created  with  BritiHh  traders  f  It  might  bo 
that  the  American  character  bad  some< 
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trilh  the  Chinese— something  more  ho- 
liesty  more  straightforward,  more  polished, 
than  th^  British.    Bat  on  those  who  op- 
posed the  opening  of  the  China  trade  to 
the  British  merchants  lay  the  mra  pro- 
handi  of  shewing  the  motive  that  induced 
the  East  India  Company  to  consider  the 
Americans  as  preferable  co-partners.     If 
it  were  objected  to  him  that  his  arguments 
tended  to  shew  the  expediency*  not  of 
abolishing  the  monopoly  of  the  China 
trade  at  the  expiration  of  teh  years,  but 
of  abolishing  it  at  once,  bis  answer  would 
be,  that  he  was  not  disposed,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  dny  abstract  system,  to  endanger 
any   practical    good    that   might    exist. 
What  he  wished  was,  if  possible,  to  com- 
promise opposite  interests,  and  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  principles.     On  this  sub- 
ject, as  on  others,  he  was  an  enemy  to 
sudden  innovation,  even  when  it  tended 
only  to  shake  existing  prejudices.      He 
ehould  therefore  propose  the  term  of  ten 
years,  not  as  satisfying  the  principle  for 
which  he  had  contended,  but  as  that  pe- 
riod which,  making  allowance  for  interest, 
prejudices,  and  situation,  it  appeared  to 
Jiim  not  to  be  too  much  to  concede  even 
to  arguments  that  had  not  convinced  him. 
On  these  grounds  he  moved  the  insertion 
in  the  clause  of  an  amendment,  stating 
that  the  exclusive  trade  to  China  should 
be  continued  to  the  East  India  Company 
during  the  further  period  of  ten  years, 
from  the  10th  of  April,  1814. 
'     Lord  Castiereagh  said,  he  would  shortly 
itate  to  the  committee  why  he  could  not 
accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
.gentleman.     He  used  the  word  *  shortly,' 
because    on  a  former  occasion   be  had 
spoken  at  length  on  the  subject ;  and  he 
had  heard  nothing  since  to  shake  his  opi- 
nion  upon  it.    His  conviction  was,  that 
the  duration  of  the  exclusive  trade  to 
China  ought  to  be  co-extensive  with  that 
of  the  Company's  charter.     Although  he 
would  not  contend  that,  if  necessity  re- 
quired  the    change,   the  danger  arising 
from  it  would  oe  of  such   magnitude  as 
ahould  deter  parliament  from  opening  the 
China  trade ;  yet,  he  contended,  that  in 
wisdom  and  policy,  nothing  short  of  an 
ov'er-ruling  necessity  should  induce  par- 
liament to  disturb  the  existing  mode  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  empire, 
a  mode  by  which  an  amicable  understand- 
ing had  been  preserved  with  a  country 
jealous  and  prejudiced.    Though  he  would 
not  maintain  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
vise anottier  system  under  which  the  trade 


might  go  on,  he  contended,  chat,  ^Htkirat 
some  very  strong  motive,  the  extsttag 
system  ought  not  to  be  broken  io  opob. 
The  mode  of  communication  udopted  by 
the  East  India  Company  had  sheared  the 
confidence  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  wouM 
be  most  unwise  atid  imprudent  lightly  to 
risk  the  loss  of  such  an  advantage.  The 
argument  adduced  from  the  parti<Hpatioa 
of  the  Americans  in  the  trade,  was  with- 
out foundation.  They,  no  donbt,  derived 
protection  and  security  from  the  eitablith- 
ment  of  the  Company,  the  aboKtIeo  of 
which  might  probably  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  consequences;  for  it  was  well 
known  how  cheap  commerce  aiMl  ^ 
reigners  were  held  by  the  Chinese  gorem- 
ment.  If  this  country  had  no  other  re- 
source, then  the  hazard  of  a  change  ooght 
to  be  run,  and  he  confessed  that  he  sboakl 
not  despair  of  seeing,  a  mode  demised  by 
which  the  benefits  of  the  trade  to  Cbrna 
might  be  preserved;  but  the  existing 
system  was  so  valuable,  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  its  alteration,  unless  on  a  spe- 
cific necessity,  and  not  on  the  general 
ground  of  commercial  advantage.  Look- 
ing at  the  question  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  he  contended,  that  the  public  woold 
benefit  more  by  the  continuance  of  the 
monopoly  than  by  the  opening  of  the 
trade.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
increase  the  revenue  Of  the  Company  by 
direct  taxation,  than  to  permit  them  to 
keep  that  revenue  up  by  the  preservation 
of  the  China  trade.  Undoubted  15%  the 
Company  could  not  administer  the  y^o- 
vernment  of  India  unless  secured  in  some 
way  or  other.  There  was  a  large  debt 
for  which  the  Company  and  the  country 
were  jointly  responsible ;  and  the  b^-st 
way  to-secure  the  payment  of  ft  would  he 
to  give  to  the  privilege  of  an  exclosiTo 
trade  to  China  the  same  duration  as  to  the 
Company's  charter.  On  the  fullest  re- 
flection that  be  had  been  able  to  bestovr 
on  the  subject,  he  was  persuaded  that  this 
#8s  the  soundest  policy  ;  and  he  should 
therefore  oppose  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  i^hilHps  said,  he  should  snpport  the 
amendment.  The  arguments  generally 
urged  for  an  exclusive  Company  bring 
better  adapted  than  private  merchants  for 
carrying  on  the  China  trade,  w<fre  ridi- 
culous in  the  extreme.  The  private  mer« 
chant  would  look  as  caretully  intn  ttie 
quality  of  the  tea  he  procured  in  Chins, 
as  any  public  company  could  possibly 
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u  He  Qiusl  Ibtrefore  support  the  amend- 
ent. 

Mr.  Haring  was  cooTinced  the  trade  to 
i)'ina  could  be  better  managed  by  a  mo« 
>poIy  than  in  apy  Qtb^r  way ;  and,  that 
iose  who  did  carry  it  on  by  means  of 
rivate  trade-^as  America— did  it  to'  a 
reat  diaad  vantage.  Of  late  years  the 
.mericana  had  attempted  to  introdace 
le  China  trade  into  Europe^  and  they  had 
>und  it  a  oiost  disadvantageous  one.  To 
is  knowledge  there  were  cargoes  of  tea^ 
CO.  imported  by  Americans,  now  lying  in 
liferent  northern  European  ports,  which 
be  importers  would  be  happy  to  sell  ^t 

0  per  cen.t.  loss.  If  there  was  any  rea- 
on  for  aupposiog  that  the  China  trade 
night  be  opened  in  ten  years,  why  not  do 

1  now  ?  Another  reason,  howerer,  for 
rontinuing  the  exclusive  trade  to  China 
or  twenty  3*ears,  was,  that  the  charter  as 
to  India  waa  to  be  renewed  for  that  pe- 
riod, and  the  profits  on.  the  China  trade 
were  deemed^  necessary  to  enable  the 
Company  to  carry  on  their  government 
in  India.  • 

Mr.  Finlay  said,  the  object  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  amendment  was,  to  pre* 
vent  the  hands  of  parliament  from  being 
tied  op   for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty 
years;  but  to  give  them  an  opportunity, 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  to  act  with 
regard  to  the  Company  as  they  might  then 
consider  wise  and  proper.     He  had  heard 
no  sufficient  reason  given  to  induce  par- 
liament to   place  the  Company  beyond 
their  power  for  twenty   years.     It  was 
said,  that  if  a  general   intercourse  with 
China  were  admitted,  ^he  government  of 
that  country  might  take  offence,  and  not 
only  drive  from  Canton  those  who  occa* 
siooed  the  difierence,  but  refuse  to  permit 
the  Company  again  to  trade  with  them, 
even  if  that  branch  of  commerce  were  re- 
stored exclusively  to  them.     But  he  would 
ask  the  committee,  might  not  exactly  the 
same  thing  occur,  while  the  Company 
were  in  possession  of  the  monopoly  ?  Now, 
tven  if  Canton  were  shut  against  us,  he 
thought  a  very  advantageous  commerce 
ia  tea  might  be  carried  on  with  the  Eastern 
lilinds.    The  advocates  of  the  Company 
>Uted,  that  the  2,500.000/.  which,  he  be. 
h«ved,  was  the  amount  of  the  tea  trade, 
w*s  necessary  to  the  revenue.    This  might 
be  very  true ;  but  he  was  sure,  as  it  most 
aitimatcly  come  out  of  the  pockeU  of  the 
people^  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 

procure  it  by  a  free  trade  than  by  a  mo- 
nopoly. 


Mr.   Praum  waa   in.  fis^vour   of    tb^ 
Amendment. 

Mr.  Thflmp9oa  said,  that  as  Cochin- 
China  was  not  under  the  dominion,  of  tjbe ' 
emperor  of  China,  he  supposed  that  place 
was  not  included  amongst  those  with 
which  the  Company  were  to  be  goaraQ^ 
teed  in  an  exclusive  trade.  The  private 
merchant  would,  he  hoped,  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  a  trade  with  that  fine  healthy 
country,  where  it  was  understood,  gold 
was  to  be  found  very  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  But  the  private  trader  having 
procured  his  bullion,  he  thought  he  should 
be  permitted  to  dispose  of  it  at  Canton,  as 
the  East  India  Company  did.  He  could 
not  discover  any  commanding  necessity 
for  this  monopoly.  Why  should  not  the 
Chinese  have  the  benefit  of  missionaries^ 
as  well  as  the  natives  of  India  r  Yet  how* 
ever  anxious  individuals  might  be  to  pro^ 
ceed  to  China,  for  religious  purposes,  they 
were  precluded  by  the  provisions  of  thf 
Bill.  Even  if  the  Chinese  emperor  were 
anxious  to  have  a  few  ingenious  Eogli«hr 
men  in  bis  dominions,  the  Company  coulf 

Rrevent  them  from  proceeding  to  China, 
fow,  as  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
not  the  East  India  Compai\y,  paid  those 
immense  ,sums  into  the  revenue,  which 
had  been  so  repeatedly  spoken  of;  he 
thought  it  was  a  very  great  hardship  thai 
this  monopoly  should  be  sufiered  to  exist; 
and  be  hoped  government  woald,,at  leasts 
keep  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
opening  it.  Circumstances  might  occur» 
which  would  render  it  necessary  to  throw 
the  trade  to  China  completely  open.  Th^ 
proposed  extension  of  the  India  trade 
might  produce  such  alterations,  even  to 
the  Company  themselves,  as  would  imper* 
atively  call  for  the  extinction  of  the  mo« 
nopoly.  Viewing  the  subject  in  tnif 
light,  he  should  vote  for  the  Amendment. 
Mr.  Manryai  was  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  granting  so  valuable  a  monopoly  for 
so  long  a  term  as  twenty  years. 

Mr.  C  Grant,  sen.  asked,  where  was  the 
opening  to  the  China  trade,  but  through 
the  East  India  Company  ?  If  the  question 
was,  bow  the  country  could  besi  secure  a 
great  influx  of  trade,  and  a  great  revenue 
to  this  country  from  China,  be  should  say, 
it  was  impossible  to  devis^  so  good  an  in* 
troduction  as  through  the  East  India  Com* 
papy.  It  was  only  through  the  China 
trade  that  the  Company  bad  been  enabled 
to  defray  the  expencesof  the  Indian  wara 
in  which,  tbey  bad  been  involved  on  ac« 
count  of  this  country;   and  to  limit  tht 
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llaratidD  bfthe  utclasWe  tharter  to  China 
to  tea  years,  was  to  limit  ihe  Indian  char- 
ter to  ten  years  also,  instead  of  twenty.  As 
to  the  Americans,  they  had  condacted 
themselves  more  guardedly  than  the  Bri« 
tish  had  been  found  to  do ;  and  as  to  Co- 
ehin-China,  the  Company  had  known  it 
for  forty  years,  and  if  an  intercourse  with 
It  could  have  been  rendered  profitable, 
%vould  ioY)g  ago  have  availed  themselves 
of  it. 

Mr.  Predion  hoped,  in  any  arrangement 
tvhich  should  be  made  with  the  Company 
that  care  would  be  taken,  that  they  should 
Hot  turn  their  backs  on  the  interest  of  the 
tvoollen  manufacturers.  A  stipulation, 
for  that  purpose,  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  entered  into. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  the  hon.  gentleman, 
by  voting  for  the  Amendment,  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  parliament  a  con- 
trolling power,  which  might  be  directed 
to  the  point  he  had  referred  to. 

Sir.  ^steU  thought  it  unjust  to  suppose 
that  the  Company  would  not  in  this 
tespect  act  as  they  had  formerly  done. 

Mr.  Farba  opposed  the  Amendment, 
urguing  how  much  more  likely  it  was  that 
the  price  of  China  produce  should  be  in- 
creased; if  100  purchasers  were  to  go  to 
the  market,  instead  of  one.  The  manu- 
facturers, too,  might  rest  satisfied  they 
would  not  export  one  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  less  than  they  now  did ;  it  being 
One  of  the  best  remittances  the  Company 
coald  make.  Both  interest  and  inclination 
therefore,  would  prompt  them  to  remit  it 
to  China  as  formerly. 

Mr.  R,  Thornim  said,  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proved  to  him 
what  had  been  effected  by  general  dis- 
cussions of  this  question  throughout  the 
country  :  for  when  it  waArst  stated,  that 
an  extension  of  the  Company's  trade 
Would  be  demanded,  not  a  syllable,  that 
be  had  ever  heard,  was  mentioned  on  the 
subject  of  the  China  trade.  He  was  con- 
Tinced,  if  adventurers  were  permitted  to 
proceed  to  China,  the  question  of  the  Hong 
merchants  would  be,  «<  Where  is  the  East 
India  Company  V  and  they  would  refuse 
to  negociate  with  any  other  persons  in 
their  absence. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Canning, 
the  Committee  divided-^ 

For  the  Amendment    -    -    -    •  29 

Againsf  it (5y 

Majority  -     •     -     -    .  — 40 

Mr.  Phillips  next  opposed  the  clause  by 
Mich  notice  was  to  be  given  to  the  Com- 


pany, onnhe  10th  of  April,  18St,  ikA 
their  exclusive  trade  should  cease  and  de- 
termine, three  ^years  after  that  period. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moTing, 
"  That  the  10th  of  April,  1821,  aboold  be 
substituted .'' 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  obaerrcdli 
that  the  proposition  now  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
on  which  they  had  before  decided.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  Committee,  that  the 
China  trade  should  be  granted  to  tbe  Gobi* 
pany  for  twenty  years.  Now  this  being 
the  only  exclusive  trade  which  they 
would  be  suffered  to  enjoy,  the  Commiuee 
were,  in  effect,  called  upon  to  decide  the 
same  point  over  again. 

After  a  short  conversation  between 
Messrs.  P.  Carew,  Phillips,  Forbes,  Grant, 
and  W.  Smith,  the  Committee  divided, 
when  there  appeared — 

For  the  Amendment  -    *    -     -     18 

Against  it------     -59 

Majority     -     •     -     -     — -ii 

Mr.  Astell  expressed  his  intention  of 
pfoposing  a  clause  on  the  bringing  ap  of 
the  Bill,  by  way  of  making  provision  for 
the  Lascars. 

Lord  CasiUreagh  observed,  that  any  pro- 
vision to  that  effect  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  regulations  which 
were  under  consideration. 

Some  observations  were  made  on  the 
clause  vesting  the  power  of  licences  in  tbe 
Board  of  Controul,  as  also  on  the  clause 
respecting  the  tonnage  of  ships.     L^rd 
Castlereagh  could  not  consent  to  allow  the 
tonnage  to  'go  below  350  tons.    A  con- 
versation took  place  on  another  clause  re- 
specting the  production  of  the  log*books 
of  the  private  ships.    These  clauses  were 
passed    with    some    amendments.      The 
clause  respecting  the  importation  of  salt- 
petre being  con6ned  to  the  Company's 
vessels  was  lefl  out,  lord  Castlereagh  wish- 
ing to  introduce  a  proposition  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  report.    This  clause  had  not 
originated  in  a  suggestion  of  the  Company, 
but  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.    It  wt >uld 
be  unfair  to  impose  a  responsibility  on  the 
Company,  by  which  they  were  to  provide 
saltpetre  at  a  low  rate,  if  we  interfered 
with  their  monopoly.    On  the  dscise  re- 
specting India  built  shipping",  lord  Castle* 
reagh  intimated  his  intention  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  on  that  subject,  leaving  the  present 
system  to  continue  for  one  year.    The 
clause  concerning  the  whale  fishery  was 
also  deferred.    Af^er  some  other  cUusa 
were  disposed  Qf« 
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Upon  the  bUote  being  read  which  re* 
pected  the  propagation  of  Christiaaity  in 
ndia. 

Lord  {Jdaiereagh  expressed  a  strong  wish 
hat  this  claose  might  be  allowed  for 
he  present  to  pass  without  discasaion.  It 
wnn  rery  hnportai^t  to  get  through  the 
Bill  in  the  committee  as  expeditiously  as 
could  he  done,  and  other  stages  would 
occur  for  discussing  (if  any  farther  discus- 
lion  was  necessary)  this  point  as  well  as 
others. 

Mr.  Forbes  said  he  could  not  suffer  a 
clause  fraught  with 'SO  much  danger  as  this 
was  to  pass  any  stage  without  giving  it 
his  most  decided  opposition,  and  he 
8h<Ai1d  certainly  divide  the  Committee 
upon  it,  hut  that  he  understood  such  to 
be  the  intention  of  an  hon.  member  more 
adequate  to  the  task. 

Sir  T.  SuiUm  disapproved  of  this  clause, 
because  it  avowed  the  object  for  which 
missionaries  were  to  go  to  India.  As  to  the 
preamble  to  the  clause,  he  should  be  glad 
to  have  it  rescinded.     Its  only  eflTect  could 
be,  to  irritate  and  alarm  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  India ;  and  considering  that  we 
bad  the  power  of  sending  these  evangelical 
teachers,  without  so  openly  and  distinctly 
avowing  the  objects  for  which  they  would 
go,  he  thought  it  impolitic  to  risk  the  op- 
position of  so  great  a  body  of  people  as 
might  be  arrayed  against  our  government 
of  opinion.     He  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  what  fell  from  an  hon.  member  (Mr. 
W.  Smith)  on  a  former  night  on  this  sub- 
ject.   He  thought  the  natives  of  India 
might  say,  if  too  open  and  avowed  efforts 
weie   made    to    propagate    Christianity, 
"  you  have  taken  from  us  our  territories, 
you  have  seized  upon  our  revenues ;    and 
not  content  with  taking  our  country  from 
^,  yotrwish  to  deprive  us  of  our  religion. 
Bjt  our  religion  you  shall  not  Uke  from 
vs."    Might  they  not  reason  thus,  if  he 
were  to  judge  from  the  feelings  that  gene- 
ralK^  operated  on  the  human  mind  ?  He  was 
■sffiendly  as  any  one  in  that  House  could 
be  to  the  principle  of  the   clause.    He 
thought  they  would  be  abandoning  their 
auty  as  a  legislature,  if  they  were  not  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  provide  for  the 
uirther  propagation   of  that  religion  the 
hiesiingg  of  which  were  our  boast  and 
Por  lolace— our  comfort  and   our  hope. 
To  neglect  this  would  be  to  proclaim  them* 
■«lves  dead  to  the  feelings  of  Christians  ; 
J^^  ^*>«n  they  were  not  to  risk  not  only 
^  nappinew  hot  the  security  of  so  vast  an 
^Pire  by  hasty  and  impolitic  measur 


^  with  the  bare  probability  of  doing  'some 
good^  they  were  not  to  expose  tha  empire 
to  many  great  and  possibly  luting  evils^ 
His  dislike  to  the  clause  was,  to  its  open 
avowal,  to  Its  unqualified  terms.  With 
the  yiew  of  removing  these  objections^ 
amongst  otHer  alterations  be  should  pro- 
pose, after  having  declared  that  it  was 
expedient  to  send  persons  to  India  for 
"  the  above  purposer'  (namely,  to  props* 
gate  Christianity),  that  those  words  be 
lefi  out,  and  that  it  be  declared,  it  is  there* 
fore  expedient  to  send  persons  to  India 
««  for  various  lawful  purposes/' 

Lord  CdMtlertagh  deemed  the  wording  of 
the  claose  necessary  to  satisfy  other  feel- 
ings  than  his  own.  To  satisfy  his  own 
feelings  he  might  not  have  thought  the 
declarations  in  the  claose  necessary,  but 
in  a  le|;islative  measure  be  consiilered  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  put  forth  such 
sentiments.  But  the  clause  enacted  no« 
thing — ^it  declared  nothing— it  made  no 
provisions  for  enforcing  our  religion  or  for 
abolishing  that  of  the  natives  of  India. 
It  shnply  gave  the  weight  and  sanction  of 
parliament  to  the  principle;  but  so  far 
from  taking  away,  or  doing  any  thing  to 
interrupt  or  abolish  the  religion  of  the  na- 
tives, its  free  exercise  was  in  this  very 
Bill  secured  to  them,  tllieir  religions 
opinions  were  to  remain  free  and  ondis« 
turbed.  The  introduction  of  a  declaration 
so  temperate  in  the  preamble,  would  give 
repose  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  so  far 
from  looking  at  it  as  a  circumstance  likely 
to  create  disturbances,  he  considered  it  in 
the  light  of  a  tranquilliaing  measure. 


Mr.  MoTfh    spoke 
effect  :* 


to    the    following 


Mr.  Lushington;  I  should  have  ad* 
hered  to  the  prudent  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  clause  recommended  to  us  by 
the  noble  lord  who  has  just  sat  down,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  alarming  exposition  of 
it  which  has  been  given  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber opposite  (Mr.  Wilberfbrce).  He  has 
fairly  spoken  out ;  and  the  natives  of  India 
cannot  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
posed enactment.  I  am  anxious,  therefore^ 
to  ofier  my  feeble  protest  against  it.  It 
appears  to  me  a  most  portentous  novelty 
in  Indian  legislation.  In  all  former  modes 
of  polity  for  the  government  of  India,  the 
inviolability  of  the  religious  feelings  and 
customs  of  the  nstives  wss  considered  a 

*  From  the  Original  Edition,  printed  for 
Black,  Parrjt  and  Co.  LeadenhaU  atrest. 
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^cred  and  Qndisputed  axiom.  And  al- 
iJioQgll  a  r^olalipn  wi|i  voted  in  M9S, 
that  it  was.  desirable  to  promote  tbeir 
yioral  and  religious  improvement^  it  was  a 
nere  abstract  proposition^  wholly  inopera* 
^ve«  and  unembodied  in  any  I^gislatiye 
lihape.;  and  tberefpre  dijd  not  disturb  (as 
thia  enactment  most  do,  if  it  is  not  a  mere 
dead  letter)  that  wholesome  policy,  whicii 
has  hitherto,  preserved  India  to  ub»  of  ab- 
.  ilainifig  from  all  interference  with  the  reli* 
gion  of  its  inhabitanta.  A  departure  from 
that  policy  will  shake  our  empire  in  that 
part  of  the  world  to  its  centre.  Not  that 
there  can  be  any  dangier  of  an  avowed  or 
aystematic  departure  from  it ;  or  that  on  a 
audden  we  should  become  so  weak,  or 
mad,  or  fanatical,  as  to  renounce  all  the 
wisdom  which  history  and  experience  and 
common  sense  have  imparted  to  us*  But 
the  real  danger  is  this  ;  that  the  actual  at* 
tempt,  by  parliamentary  enactment,  to 
convert  the  natives  of  India ;  and  the  mere 
fospicionon  their  part,  however  wild  and 
visionary,  that  such  schemea  are  in  con- 
templation ;  will  produce  the  same  degree 
of  mischief  and  disorder.  No  man  can 
dream  that  such  a  project  could  be  soberly 
entertained,  or  deliberately  discussed  in 
this  House.  But  it  has  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  enough  has  been  said  to  diffuse 
this  alarm  in  India ;  and  the  clause  now 
inserted  in  the  Bill,  combined  with  certain 
resolutions  and  speeches  at  public  meet- 
ings, and  the  petitions  which  cover  the 
tables  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  (all  of 
which,  without  any  squeamish  or  afiected 
delicacy,  profess  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tives of  India  to  be  their  object),  are  but 
little  calculated  to  dissipate  or  appease  it. 
Here  is  at  once  the  text  and  the  commen- 
tary ;  the  doctrine,  and  its  exposition. 

It  ia  true.  Sir,  that  all  this  may  be  said 
to  proceed  from  the  over-heated  specula- 
tions of  a  certain  class  of  persons,  who 
have  worked  themselves,  up  to  a  diseased 
degree  of ,  enthusiasm  upon  this  subject. 
But  my  apprehensions  are,  that  the  natives 
of  India,  contemplating  the  matter  through 
optica  peculiar  to  themselves,  will  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  projects  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  plans  countenanced  by  the 
aathority,  and  intended  to  be  effectuated 
by  the  power  of  the  state.  For  they  are 
not  only  moat  tremblingly  sensitive  to 
ajerm  on  the  subject  of  their  religion;  but 
they  are  so  little  scboolf^d  in  our  political 
'usages,  and  the  geniua.and  form  of  polity 
under  which  they  have  be^n  nurtured  are 
S9  dissonant  from  the  genius  and  frafne  e^f 
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Qur^  that  they  .will  not  readily  le^ante  the 
acts  and  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  acting  permiasively  under  ih< 
state  from  the  auth^tic  and  aolena 
act  of  the  state  itself.  That  which  is  per- 
mitted, they  will  hastily  infer  to  be  lanc* 
tionedft  The  timf«  the  grcAt  le^slative 
question  now  pending  relative  to  the  re* 
newal  of  the  Company's  charter,  will  cor« 
iroborate  this  inference.  What  other  cob- 
elusions  can  they  draw  from  the  nooieroas 
meetings  convened  for  the  avowed  porpose 
of  deliberating  about  the  naeaiiitof  ooo- 
vertiug  and  civilizing  them;  the  petitioof 
for  the  same  objects  from  every  pan  of  the 
country  ;  and,  above  all,  the  opinions 
avowed  by  the  hon.  member,  and  urged 
vvith  all  the  ardour  and  zeal  of  bia  do* 
quence  ;--opinions,  of  which  it  ia  the  fon- 
damental  maxim,  that  our  subjecla  in  the 
East  areaunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
the  lowest  debasement  of  moral  and  aocial 
character^ 

In  confirmation  of  the  jealoosy  which 
must  be  awakened  amonsst  tl^eai   by  so 
extraordinary  a  zeal  for  their  converatoo, 
comes  this  preamble;  evidently  emstnating 
from  the  petitions  on  the  table  ;   framed 
to  promote  the  prayer,  conceived   in  the 
spirit,  and  almost  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  addresses.    And  although 
it  is  followed  by  a  proviso,  "  that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  local  governments  respect- 
ing the  intercourse  of  Europeans  wiib  the 
interior,  and  the  principles' of  the  British 
government,  on  which  the  natives  of  India 
have  hitherto  relied  for  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  shall  be  inviolably  main- 
tained,'' it  is  plain,  that  such  a  proviso  will 
be  nujgatory  and  unavailing.  ^  The   priu* 
ciple  IS  violated^  and  then  you  declare  it 
inviolable.     You  determine  that  facilities 
shall  be  afforded  by  law  to  the  missionaries 
who  are  desirous  of  proceeding  to  India, 
with  an  affected  reservation  of  powers  in 
the  local  governments  to  send  them  back  ; 
without  adverting  to  this  obvious  conse- 
quence, that  those  powers,  if  not  wholly 
repealed,  will   be  considerably  impaired 
by  the  licences  granted  them  by  law  lo 
go  ouL    For  if  the  controui,  under  which 
missionaries  have  been   heretofore   per- 
mitted in  India,  was  the  general  power  in- 
herent in  your  governments  abroad  to  send 
them  hpme  as  unlicensed  personi^  is  it  not 
pretty,  clear  that  such  a  controul  will  be 
greatly  enfeebled  by  the  licences  antece- 
dently granted  them  at  home  ?   Hitherto^ 
if  a  missionary  misdemeaned  himself,  the 
remedy  was  at  band.    His  commorancy 
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eiog  under  the  conniyance  and  permis^ 
ion  of  ihb  local  go?eriraietitt  it  waa  no 
inger  conniTed  at  or  permitted.     The 
inisance  waa  instantly  abated.    But  now 
le  will  b^  enabled  to  set  ap  bis  licence  kt 
lonie  ago  in  at  the  reTocation  of  it  abroad ; 
be  saociion   of  the  British  government 
igainst  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colonial  go* 
rernor.     To  be  sure,  the  local  goTernor, 
f  he  ia  determined  to  execute  his  daty, 
nost  prevail  in  the  controrersy,  and  the 
missionary  will  be  sent  to  England.    But 
IS  there  no  risk  incurred  of  giving  offence 
to  those  through  whose  patronage  or  re- 
commendation the   missionary  was   sent 
out  ?  h  not  the  Tery  cfrcnmstance  of  send- 
ing him  back  an  implied  censure  on  the 
discernment,  or  good  sense,  or  Tigilance 
of  those  who  permitted  him  to  go  oat  ? 
Besides,  it  ia  a  discretion  which  most  be 
exercised    by  the  local  governor  at  the 
bayard  of  drawing  down  on  himself,  at 
home,  the  clamours  and  resentments  of  a 
body  of  persons,  who  are  every  day  ac- 
quiring fresh  accessions  of  influence  and 
numbers ;  who  are  knit  together  by  the 
•troogesi  sympathy  which  can  unite,  and 
the  closest  confederacy  that  can  bind  a 
party  of  men  subsisting  within  the  bosom  of 
a  community.    The  slightest  affront  offered 
to  any  member  of  their  fraternity,  vibrates 
as  a  blow  to  every  one  of  them.    It  de- 
maads  no  great  effort  of  fancy  to  conceive 
the  spiritaal    denunciations  with   which 
every  conventicle  will  ring  at  the  persecu- 
tion of  brother  Carey,  or  brother  Rtngie- 
taube,  should  the  jurisdiction,  which  is  still 
nominally  lefi  to  the  local  governments 
over  the  missionaries^  happen  to  visit  those 
pious    gentlemen.      So    that,    in    effect, 
though  n6t  in  f6rm,  that '  controul  will  be 
removed, — certainly  impaired;    and  the 
goveraments  of  India  will  be  disarmed  of 
the  means  of  coercing  them,  when  their 
steal  becomea  licentious  and  dangerous. 
This,  too,  in  the  very  teeth  of  ample  and 
unanswerable  documents  now  upon  the 
table  of  this '  House,  which  demonstrate 
that  this  controul,  even  in  its  fullest  extent 
and  vigour,  was  insufficient  to  repress  the 
evil  arising  from  the  increased   number 
and  unguarded  conduct  of  thes^  persons. 
1  refer  to  lord  Minto's   letter  from  CaU 
c^tta,  addressed  to  the  secret  committee  of 
Inc  court  of  directors,  dated  the  2d  of  No- 
vpmlier  i807.    That  letter  states  several 
•itrming  instances  of  misguided  and  in- 
J^mperaie  seal ;  and  of  low  and  scurrilous 
loveciif,.,  circulated  in'  the  native  Ian- 
gttsgcs,  agaiittt  the  feelings^  prejudices. 


iind  relij^iona  of  the  natives :  imd  it  €on* 
cludet  with  this  impressive  admonitidn  :-^ 
**  On  a  view  of  all  the  circumsnincek 
stated  m  this  dispatch,  your  committee 
will  admit  the  expediency  of  adopting 
such  measures  as  your  wisdom  will  suggest 
for  the  purpose  of  ditoooraging  any  accea* 
sion'to  the  namber  of  missionaries  actoally 
employed  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  in  the  work  of  con- 
version."'  I  will  not  shock  the  ears  of  the 
HoQse  by  reading  amy  extracts  froin  these 
pablicalions.  They  most  be  offensire  to 
the  moral  taste  of  ever^  cultivated  mind  9 
and  to  the  people  of  that  country  they  ex* 
hibit  a  picture  of  Christianity,  by  no 
means  clothed,  in  those  alluring  coioart, 
which  can  alone  win  over  tbeir  hearts  or 
understandings ;  but  displaying  a  fearlnl 
and  disheartening  system  of  terrors,  from 
which  the  ttffrighted  reason  of  man  would  \ 
gladly  fly  to  the  most  barbarouf  of  soper* 
stitions  for  refuge  and  consolation. 

On  what  grounds,  then,  is  it  proposed  te 
grant  these  gentlemen  the  further  factlitiet 
which  are  claimed  for  them  ?  Is  it  upon 
any  recommendation  from  those  who  are  on 
the  spot,  in  high  stations  there ;  and  whose 
testimony  ought  to  carry  with  It  no  slight 
aethority,  not  only  as  spectators  of  the 
movements  of  the  native  mind,  but  per- 
sonal witnesses  of  the  procedures  and 
character  of  the  missionaries  ?  Is  any  case 
of  grievance,  of  hardship,  of  persecution 
miide  out,  which  calfs  ior  any  new  pro* 
visions  in  tbeir  favour?.  Quite  the  con« 
trary.  The  governor-general  sends  home 
a  strong  complaint  of  their  miscondoctt 
with  a  solemn  warning  against  any  aug* 
mentation  of  their  numbers.  So  far  from 
having  been  visited  with  persecution,  the 
tolerance  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  ia 
not  withdrawn  frbm  them,  even  on  th^ 
strongest  proof  of  their  delinquency.  The 
ofRmsive  publications  are  iuppressed,  but 
the  authors  and  circulators  of  them  are  still 
permitted  to  exercise  their  callings  in 
India.  Nay,  the  very  clause  which  is  now 
under  discussion,  gives  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, subject  to  the  contrdul  of  the  Board 
of  commissioners,  the  generlil  discretionary 
powers  of  licensing  all  persons  whatsoever 
to  go  out  to  India.  The  words  of  the 
preamble,  therefore,  which  are  exclusively 
applicable  to  persons  going  out  for  relt* 
gioas  purposes,  are  superfluous,  with  thia 
evil  belonging  to  them  ;  that  they  indicate 
a  deliberate  intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  to  send  out  persons 
for  the  express  object  of  prosely tism* 
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The  noble  lord  (C«stl6rea|;h)  indeed, 
tells  us  not  to  be  alarmed,  either  at  the 
undue  increase  of  missionaries,  or  the  kind 
and  description  of  those,  who  are  likely  lo 
go  out  under  the  new  provisions,  by  re- 
minding usof  the  salutary  controul,  which 
the  Board  of  India  Commissioners  will  have 
over  their  appointment,  I  confess  that  my 
apprehensions  on  this  head  would  be  put 
to  rest,  if  the  noble  earl  (of  Buckingham* 
shire]  who  now  presides  at  that  Board 
were  always  to  remain  there,  or  if  his  suc- 
cessors were  necessarily  to  be  influenced 
by  his  prudence-  and  good  sense.    No  man 
is  less  infected  than  my  noble  friend  with 
the  cant  and  fanaticism  of  the  day.    No 
man  is  inspired  with  a  more  philosophical' 
and  dignified  contempt  of  it.     But  here  is 
the  inconvenience  of  making  a  law,  which, 
to  be  beneficial  or  noxious,  depends  on  a 
personal  discretion.    The  law  is  perma- 
nent;  the  discretion  is  transitory.    The 
noble  earl's  successor  may  have  adiiTerent 
set  of  opinions  on  this  subject.    He  may 
be  of  the  new  evangelical  school ;  careless 
of  the  mischieft  wnich  may  result  from 
premature  schemes  of  converting  the  Hin- 
doos ;   or  taught,  by  contemplating  only 
the  end  which  is  to  be  attained,  to  consider 
those  mischiefs  as  light  and  evanescent. 
<6o  far,  therefore,  from  pursuing  a  cautious 
and  restrictive  policy  with  regard  to  the 
missionaries,  he  may  be  of  the  number  of 
those,  who  think  that  the  fulness  of  time 
is  arrived  for  Hindoo  conversion ;    and 
that  every  inspired  cobler,  or  fanatical 
tailor,  who  feels  an  inward  call,  has  a  kind 
of  apostolic  right  to  assist  in  the  spiritual 
siege,  which  has  been  already    begun, 
against  the  idolatries  and  superstitions  of 
that  degraded  and  barbarous  country. 

What  man,  that  has  rendered  himself 
by  study  or  observation  competent  to  pro* 
Dounce  upon  the  •subject,  will  not  depre- 
cate a  provision  so  well  calculated — from 
the  time  at  which  it  is  introduced,  and  the 
explanations  with  which  it  is  ushered  in- 
to acceler^  the  calamities,  which  folly 
and  fanaticism  have  been  long  preparing 
for  us  in  that  country,-  and  of  which  all 
that  we  have  experienced  in  the  horrors 
of  Vellore  may  be  considered  only  as  the 
type  and  for«roDner?  The  noble  lord 
(Castlereagb)  himself  does  not  appear  aoite 
at  ease  as  to  the,  harmless  or  benencial 
quality  of  the  measure.  He  has  repeated- 
ly suggested  to  us,  with  somewhat  indeed 
of  paradox,  but  with  great  earnestness, 
that  it  was  a  subject  too  delicate  for  de* 
bate^  and  too  important  for  deliberation. 


Hitherto,indeed,we  bad  been  in  the  \n)u 
of  considering,  that,  in  a  ratio  to  the  deli- 
cacy or  importance  of  a  legislative  propo- 
sition, it  became  matter  for  grave  delib^ 
ration  and  aoxioos  discussion.  But  «;tii 
regard  to  the  policy  pf  sending  oat  as 
enactment  which  may  probably  under- 
mine an  empire,  the  course  is  to  be  invert* 
ed.  We  are  required  to  enact  a  aecret; 
to  whisper  a  l<:Kislatj?e  provision  ;  and  w 
convey  it  clandestinely  and  witboot  nois 
into  the  statute  book.  This,  I  wmy,  looki 
like  somewhat  of  diffidence  in  toe  noble 
lord  as  to  the  safety  or  propriety  of  the 
measure.  That  which  it  is  expedient  ts 
adopt,  it  can  never  be  unwise  to  disaui. 
But  I  know  the  embarrassments  of  the 
noble  lord's  situation.  I  know  that  thii 
measure  must  be  considered  to  have  bees 
rather  wrung  from  his  good-natore,  thsa 
to  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  his  ondcr- 
standing  ;  and  that  it  has  been  reloctantJy 
conceded  by  w^y  of  compromise^  to  braih 
off  as  it  were  the  importunities  that  bavt 
so  long  assailed  him.  However,  as  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter  to  ntake  a  law  alTecting 
the  feelings,  the  righu^  and  the  bappines 
of  so  many  millions  of  men,  without  let- 
ting them  into  the  secret ;  I  am  disposed 
to  suspect,  that  the  enactment,  when  i; 
reaches  India^  will  inspire  the  more  alarm, 
from  the  very  mystery  and  conceal  meat 
in  which  the  noble  lord  has  endeavoured 
to  envelope  it.  I  cannot  therefore  ahriok 
from  the  discussion. 

Beasoning  only  d  priori,  and  with  the 
total  oblivion  and  disregard  of  alt  facts  (if 
those  facts  could  be  forgotten  or  overlook- 
ed), I  should  entertain  strong  apprehen- 
sions of  this  clause,  from  what  I  myself 
know  concerning  the    irritable    feelings 
both  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mussalmauos, 
upon  the  subject  of  their  religions.     Bat 
all  d  priori  reasonings  would  be  absurd, 
with  the  fatal  occurrences  of  Vellore,  ia 
1806,  staring  JDS  in  the  face,  and  preaching 
volumea  of  admonition  against  the  folly  or 
rather  the  madness  of  reviving  an  alarm  in 
India,  of  which  those  occurrences  have  be- 
ueathed  us  such  mournful  illustrations. 
t  is  a  transaction  which  has  been  much 
misunderstood.    It  was  a  religious  mutiny, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  expression.    It 
originated  from  a  belief  artfully  instilled  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  Musiulmaun  princes'* 
into  the  minds  of  the  seapoys,  that  tJie  Bri- 
tish government  intended  to  convert  them 
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adaally  to  Cbri»tianUy.  If  any  one  affects 
doubt  concerning  the  origin  to  which  I 
ive  traced  it»  let  hira.read  lord  William 
entkick's  proclamation  of  the  3d  of  De- 
smber  following,  nearly  six  months  after 
le  maiiny  ;    an  internal  which  had  beeo 
mployed  in  a  minute  and  accurate  inves- 
gation  into    the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
i^e  fact  is  distinctly  stated  in  that  paper. 
t    was    issued   by    the    government    of 
ladras,  to  dispel  the  apprehensions  which 
tad  worked   ap  the  native  mind  to  that 
ireadful  carnage.    That  proclamation  is 
mong  the   papers  on  ypur  table.    There 
I  also  aoBOog  the  same  papers,  the  record- 
ed opinion   of  lord  Minto>  given  nearly 
;wo  years  afterwards,  of  the  same  tenor, 
ind  deduced  from  the  same  materials.     I 
&DOW   it  has  been   the   fashion  amongst 
lome   reasoners  to  narrow  the  causes  of 
this  event  to  the  injudicious  orders,  which 
had  been  issued  about  that  time,  respect- 
mg  the  shape  of  the  turban,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  distinctive  marks  of  caste  on  pa- 
rade.   But  they  confound  what  in  human 
affairs  are  so  frequently  unconnected  and 
disjoined  ;    I  mean,  the  cause  and  the  oc- 
casion.    The  cause  wa^  in  the  inherent 
and  fixed  antipathy  of  the  natives  to  any 
change  of  their  religion.     The  occasion 
was,  the  proposed  alteration  in  their  dress, 
with  the  prohibitions  against  wearing  their 
marks  of  caste ;  which  unhappily  furnish* 
ed  a  powerful  topic  to  awaken  and*  inflame 
that  antipathy,  to  those  who,  being  impla- 
cably adverse   to  the  British   authority, 
were  naturally  eager  to  seize  every  oppor« 
tunity  of  seducing  the  native  soldiery  into 
their  own  schemes  of  alienation  and  resist- 
ance.    The  orders,  though  highly  obnox- 
ious, would   under  other    circumstances 
have  been  submitted  to.    Similar  orders 
bad  been  cheerfully  obeyed,  because  they 
had  been  unconnected  with  any  religious 
purpose.    In  truth,  much  unmerited  ob- 
loquy has  been  thrown  on  a  most  gallant 
uid  honourable  officer,  now  holding  a  high 
colonial  staiion,  (sir  John  Cradock,)   lot 
having  issued  those  orders.    But  it  is  a 
justice  due  to  my  highly-valued  friend,  to 
>taie,  that  he  had  satisfied  himself,  by  the 
''eporta  of  the  most  experienced  official 
iDcn,  that  those  orders  were  not  at  va- 
t'lance  with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  natives;   and  these  reports  were  con- 
finned  by  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
^«flt  native  officers,  and  the  opinions  of 
^bmin  and  Mahomroedan  doctors.     We 
tnost  therefore  look  to  the  specific  circum- 
*^ces  which  made  the  orders  io  question 
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offensive.  They  were  these*  The  seapoys 
were  taught  to  consider  them  as  exterior 
signs  of  that  gradual  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  other  circumstances  had 
.giveri  them  reason  to  suspect  was  meditat- 
ed by  the  British  government.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  circumstances  were  of  a  kind 
most  likely  to  strengthen  this  misconcep- 
tion :  for  it  did  happen,  that,  for  some 
time  before  the  massacre  of  Vellore,  an 
unusual  degree  of  countenance  had  been 
shewn  to  the  various  missionaries  who 
had  insinuated  themselves  into  India. 
They  had  been  permitted  to  circulate, 
with  extraordinary  industry,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Carnatic,  translations  of  tho 
Scriptures  into  the  native  languages ;  and 
had  exerted  much  inconsiderate  zeal  in 
the  commentaries  and  expositions  which 
accompanied  them.  The  ecclesiastics, 
too,  at  the  principal  presidencies  happen- 
ed at  this  time  to  be  of  the  evangelical 
school;  Mr,  Buchanan  at  Calcutta,  and 
Doctor  Kerr  at  Madras.  These  gentle- 
men were  zealous  patrons  of  the  sectacian 
missionaries.  Of  course,  these  persons, 
thus  patronized  and  caressed,  sent  home 
accounts  of  the  flattering  reception  they 
had  met  with.  Those  accounts  induced 
the  societies  in  Europe  to  send  out  fresh 
exportalions.  The  indiscreet  activity  of 
these  persons,  and  their  increased  num- 
bers, confirmed  the  suspicions  which  had 
been  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  seapoys 
concerning  the  late  innovations  in  their 
dress.  The  result  was,  that  dreadful  mas* 
sacre  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  look 
back  without  trembling.  If  it  is  imagined 
that  the  plot,  which  broke  out,  indeed, 
only  at  Vellore,  was  confined  to  that  gar- 
rison, the  matter  is  much  under-rated.  It 
was  to  have  been  a  general  rising  on  the 
same  day  at  every  principal  station  in  the 
peninsula :  Nuodydroog,Cannanore,  Qui- 
Ion,  and  even  at  Madras.  And  had  it  not 
been  prematurely  executed  about  a  week 
before  the  appointed  day  (in  consequence 
of  information  given  by  a  native  officer, 
which  however  was  not  regarded,  but  the 
informer  actually  confined  as  a  madman], 
the  British  name  would  now  have  been  a 
mere  matter  of  history  in  India. 

Is  it  possible,  that  this  House  will  go 
off  into  such  a  fit  of  absurdity  and  fanati- 
cism, or  be  visited  with  so  fatal  a  fatuity, 
as  not  to  keep  so  awful  an  event  before 
them,  in  the  grave  discussion  of  matters 
affecting  the  religion  of  that  country } 
Tnat  event  has  interpoied  the  warning 
of  sobriety  and   wisdom  to  this  head* 
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long,  precipitate,  boty,  meddltnff,  goe* 
tipping,  officrons,  interference  wiw  mat- 
ters, which  the  laws  of  God  and  nature 
have  placed  beyond  oor  jorisdiction. 
What  IS  the  lesson  it  has  left  as  ?  Why, 
that  oar  subjects  in  India,  immoveably 
passive  under  our  political  domination,  are 
wakefully  sensitive  to  all  attempts  at  a  re^ 
Itgious  one ;  that  while  they  are  uphold- 
ing oor  empire  by  the  steady  and  willing 
services  of  a  patient  and  unwearied  at- 
tachment, there  are  stilt  limiu  to  their 
allegiance,  however  firm  and  enduring,  in 
those  unconquerable  feelings,  and  unbend- 
ing habits,  which  bind  them,  as  by  links 
of  adamant,  to  the  religion  and  laws  of 
their  country.  Sorely,  Sir,  we  need  not 
the  acting .  over  again  of  that  dreadful 
drama,  to  be  taught,  that  all  attempts  on 
their  religion,  however  caatioosly  and  co- 
vertly made,  must  not  only  be  unavailing* 
bat  calamitous ;  and  if  the  change  in  the 
shape  of  a  turban,  or  the  temporary  dis- 
use of  the  marks  on  their  forehead,  drove 
that^  most  passive  and  obedient  soldiery 
into  the  bloody  revolt  of  Vellore,  what 
may  we  not  dread  from  grave  discussions 
at  meetings  convened  for  the  avowed  pur- 
poses of  converting  them ;  those  purposes 
avowed  in  petitions  from  every  town  in 
England,  and  countenanced  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
while  the  great  question  relative  to  the 
civil  and  political  administration  of  that 
country  is  still  under  iu  deliberation  ?  If 
the  atrocities  of  Vellore  were  prompted 
by  unfoanded  suspicions,  or  causeless  jea- 
lousies, I  fear,  should  that  dreadful  scene 
be  again  acted,  we  shall  be  deprived  even 
of  that  consolation  :  for  we  are  now  ad- 
ministering to  their  religious  fears,  some- 
thing  more  than  mere  pretexts  to  feed  on. 
I  feel,  therefore,  most  onsflTected  appre- 
hensions on  this  subject;  so  much,  that  if 
ny  hon.  friend  (sir  Thomas  Sutton)  had 
not  moved  his  amendment,  f  should  have 
proposed  a  clause  of  a  very  opposite  cha- 
racter from  the  noble  lord^s;  prohibitory, 
instead  of  permissive,  of  the  ingress  of 
missionaries  into  India ;  and  accompanied 
^ith  a  solemn  declaration,  that  the  invio* 
lability  of  the  religion  of  the  natives  ought 
to  be  the  basis  of  whatever  political  system 
it  may  be  expedient  to  provide  for  them. 
It  is  by  this  policy  that  India  has  hi- 
therto been  governed.  The  court  of  di- 
rectors, I  trust,  are  not  unmindful,  that  it 
ia  the  only  policy,  which  can  keep  tlie 
native  mind  tranquil.  Were  they  not  so, 
with  the  ample  communicationa  they  have 


had  from  India  on  thh  most  delicate  wA- 
ject,  they  would  exhibit  a  meoioraiblc 
proof  of  their  unfitnees  for  any  ahafe  in  iti 
government.  ItwouM  be  their  oam  ai« 
testation  to  their  own  incompetency.  Bat 
is  there  not  already  a  most  fatnl  obliviea 
of  that  policy  ?  The  opinions  of  nK>re  tban 
one  member  of  that  board  wtio  scnrccly 
lag  behind  the  wildest  entboaiasts  in  the 
great  work  of  conversion,  have  filled  me 
with  apprehension.  They  are  ooieDs  ti 
the  most  alarming  kind.  They  comvinoe 
me,  that  the  powers  granted  by  thia  daoK 
will  be  most  unsparingly  exercised.  Bkt 
should  that  not  be  the  consequence,  those 
opinions  will  corroborate  the  fears  already 
prevalent  amongst  the  natives,  who  have 
so  long  and  habitually  contemplated  the 
court  of  directors  as  the  chief  depoartary 
of  tlieir  interests,  and  the  organ  in  which 
the  political  power  of  Great  Britain  ia 
India  chiefly  resides.  Mr.  Cowper,  in 
his  evidence,  furnished  us  with  a  moat  im- 
portant aphorism,  when  he  told  oa,  that 
*'  an  expression  of  the  most  distant  reeen- 
mendation  on  the  part  of  persons  in  power, 
is  received  by  the  Hindoos  and  Moaanlmaas 
as  a  kind  of  order."* 

When  I  see,  therefore,  that  thia  apirit  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  baa  so  long 
been  at  work  amongst  ourselves,  is  likely 
to  be  let  loose  on  a  people  not  more  dis- 
joined from  us  by  their  customs  and  pre- 
judices, than  by  the  ocean  that  divides  us; 
and  that  ultimate  success  is  problematical, 
while  intermediate  mischief  \f  tneTitable ; 
it  can  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  out  the 
genuine  deductions  of  duty  and  reason  and 
common  sense.     And  are  these  dedoctiom 
overturned    by   setting  up  the  general, 
vague,  indefinite  duty  of  imparting  the 
Christian  religion  to  every  country  and 
people,  whom  the  mysterious  ordinances 
of  heaven  have  hitherto  deprived  of  it? 
For,  as  all  human  duties  lie  within  certain 
lines  of  expediency  and  practicability,  it 
is  plain,  that  the  alleged  duty  is  destroyed 
and  negatived  by  the  inexpediency  and 
danger  of  bringing  it  into  actKMi.    In  thast 
cases,  then,  it  is  our  busibesa  first  fee  in- 
quire, whether  morality  and  right  reason 
prescribe  any,  and  what  mode  of  action ; 
or  (which  is  a  still  more  important  quet* 
tion)  impoat  on  ua  the  obligation  of  act- 
ing at  all  ?    Whether,  to  pot  it  into  a  form 
more  developed  and  precise,  the  alleged 
duty  of  acting  ia  not  overpowered  by  the 
opposite  and  antaganiat  doty  of  not  acting 

•  See  vol.  25,  p,  496^ 
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X  m\\  i     For  it  wooM  be  sbiard,  in  any 
wobleia  of  ci?il  or  nonl  duly,  to  shut 
rom  oor  contempUtioQ  tbo  probabilities 
^f  aaccess  or  failure*    It  woold  be  wone 
ban  abaord  to  overlook  the  dangers  of  the 
^speriment ;  and  of  an  experiment,  wbicb, 
lo  thia  inalwice,  is  to  be  tried  on  a  ma* 
cbioe    so    delicate,  so  complex,  and  so 
ftaaily  dersuaged  as  oor  empire  in  India, 
rhia  appears  to  me  the  point  we  are  to 
decide  ;     remembering  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Htndoo  religion  is  not  only  to  be 
OTertbrown^  but  the  Christian  planted : 
and  taking  care  to  discover,  whether  we 
nay  not  eradicate  the  religion  of  India 
without   sulvaucing  at  all  nearer  to  the 
cslablishmeni  of  oor   own:    and  in^so 
doing»  get  rid  of  a  system  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  a  certain  extent,  without  being 
able  at  last  to  replace  it  with  a  better. 
The  iaiateat  probability  of  ear  stopping 
short  of  the  fall  accomplishment  of  onr 
project,  of  preaching  dawn  the  Hindoo 
reUgian  (the  first  step  only  in  the  pro- 
cess,) and  getting  no  further,  onght  of  it* 
self  to  naake  us  wary  and  cautions  in  un- 
dertaking it.      Neither  reason  nor  history 
tells  OS,  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  reli- 
gion ia  a  necesssry  consequence  of  the 
abdication  of  the  eld.    It  is  one  thing  to 
dispel  the  charm  that  binds  mankind  to 
estaUished  habitiand  ancient  obligations ; 
and  another,  to  win  them  over  to  the  dis- 
dpline  of  new  instilotions,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  new  doctrines.    In. that  dreadful 
interval,  that  dreary  void,  where  the  mind 
is  left  to  wander  and  grope  its  way  with- 
out the  propa  that  have  hitherto  supported, 
or  ihalighls  that  hitherto  guided  it,  what 
are  the  chances,  (hat  they  will  discern  the 
beauties,  or  submit  to  the  restraints  of  the 
religion  yoo  propose  to  give  them  ?    What 
then  will  hare  been  done  ?  You  will  bare 
extinguished  a  system,  which,  with  all  its 
demerits,  has  been  the  rery  foundation  of 
your  empire  in  India.    You  will  hate  de- 
stroyed that  peculiarity  of  national  cha- 
racter, that  singular  contexture  of  moral 
properties,  which  has  giren  yon  an  im- 
nenm  territory,  an  imosense  rerenue,  and 
QO  milUoos  ef  sol^ects ;  while  you  will 
have  done  nothing  OMre  towards  the  rea« 
Hsatioa  of  your  own  schemes,  than  the 
destruction  of  those  institotiens,  that  have 
fcf  tges  kept  the  vices  and  passions  which 
overrun  the  western  world  from  that  fa* 
voored  country.    Such  may  be  one  result 
^  twr  experiment.    The  mimionaries,  it 
*^*«^  from  the  papers  on  the  table,  have 
^^vtattUs  end  of  the  pnyset.    Their 


eflbrts  have  been  directed  to  the  piooa 
object  of  disgusting  the  natives  with  their 
reUgion,  their  laws,  their  customs,  and 
every  thing  that  is  venerable  and  aotho- 
ritative  amongst  them. 

There  is  no  controversy  about  ends. 
No  man  can  be  nsore  unafiectedly  soK- 
citoos  than  myself  for  the  difibslon  of 
Christianity.  I  should  be  undeserving  of 
an  audience  in  a  Christian  assembly,  were 
I  cold  or  iodiflferent  to  its  blessings.  But 
there  are  questions,  desirable  as  it  may  be 
to  infuse  Christianity  into  India,  which 
will  give  pause  to  deliberato  minds  in  at- 
temptina  it.  Have  I  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing my  purpose  ?  If  I  have  not, 
will  not  the  mere  attempt  be  attended  with 
calamities,  that  constitute  an  opposite  duty 
to  abstain  from  it?  Not  that  this  is  the 
sort  of  reasoning  which  will  go  down  with 
those  who  are  so  hotly  engaged  in  the 
work  of  conversion ;  and  who  (such  is  the 
nature  and  character  of  all  religious  en- 
thusiasm) are  little  likely  to  be  startled  or 
appalled  by  the  difficulties  they  will  have 
to  encounter,  or  the  miseries  they  may 
produce,  in  the  glorious  object  of  making 
sixty  millions  of  men  Baptists  or  Anabap- 
tists. Bat,  seeing  the  dangers,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  suffering,  that  must  result 
from  the  experiment,  the  conversion  of 
that  immense  population  seems,  for  the 
present  at  least,  out  of  the  course  of  things. 
It  is  only  through  the  circumstances  that 
surround  him,  that  Providence  deigna  to 
confer  with  man.  For  as  Providence  con- 
descends to  act  by  human  instruments  and 
human  agencies,  it  can  be  no  impiety  in 
us,  who  can  calcnlate  only  on  the  efficacy 
of  human  UMans  as  applied  to  human  ob- 
jects, to  pronounce  a  purpose  discoun- 
tenanced by  so  many  impedimenU,  and 
exposed  to  so  many  evils,  to  be  out  of  his 
destinations.  The  power  of  working  mi- 
racles is  not  assumed.  The  conversion  of 
Hindostan  by  an  instantaneous  eiiusion  of 
grace  is  not  expected.  Force  is  disclaim- 
ed. Not  that  there  is  any  great  magnani- 
mity ia  disclaiming  force;  since  no  force 
could  be  effectually  applied  to  an  object 
eo  iacommensueate  with  all  physical  meana 
of  obtaining  it.  If,  therefore,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  mere  attempt,  though  unac- 
companied with  force,  will  be  both  abor- 
tive and  mischievous,  I  confem  that  my 
understanding  is  driven  into  this  in- 
ference (no  doubt  a  gloomy  one),  that  the 
mere  attempt  ought  to  be  discountenanced. 

It  seems  no  easy  matter^  however,  to 
peruHule  gendemen  of  the  impracticebi* 
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liiy  of  their  project;  and  having,  by  some 
rapid  process  of  reasoning,  made  up  their 
minds  to  4ts  practicability,  they  seem  to 
Jaagh'  at  its  dangers.  .  But  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  very  elements  of  their  experi- 
ment ;  of  the  raw  material  they  have  to 
work  upon;  in  one  word,  of  the  Hindoo 
mind  and  character.  They  appear  never 
to  have  reflected,  that  this  artificial  being, 
moulded,  and  fashioned,  I  had  almost  said 
created,  by  his  religious  institutions,  (and 
all  his  institutions  are  religious  ones,)  is 
distinguished  by  properties,  that  give  him 
no  affinity  to  the  proselytes  who  crowd 
their  tabernacles  and  conventicles.  They 
apply  to  this  most  singular  people  the 
same  reasonings  that  are  applicable  to 
mankind  in  general;  wholly  unmindful 
of  that  deep  colour  of  character  which  has 
divided  them,  almost  since  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,  from  the  common  family  of 
the  world.  For  the  same  peculiarity 
which  the  philosophical  historian  attributed 
to  the  ancient  Germans,  might  with  equal 
truth  be  attributed  to  the  Hindoos:  ''  Pr<h 
priam  aique  tinccram,  ei  tantitm  tui  iimUem 
gaaem."  Rendering  therefore  full  homage, 
as  I  am  disposed  to  do,  to  the  purity  and 
benevolence  of  the  motives  which  actuate 
the  advooates  for  conversion,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  had  they  been  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  genius  and  moral  constitu- 
tion of  the  Hindoos  to  appreciate  the  tem- 
poral misery  which  every  Hindoo  convert 
must  suffer,  their  humanity  would  long 
a^o  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  probably 
dissoaded  them  from  the  further  prosecu- 
.cution  of  their  scheme.  Can  it  be  neces* 
sary  then  to  remind  them  of  the  stu- 
pendous moral  effects  produced  in  that 
country  by  the  division  of  castes  ?  The 
loss  of  caste  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  conversion;  and  it  is  the  most  dreadful 
ill  with  which  an  Hindoo  can  be  visited. 
It  throws  upon  him  every  variety  of 
wretchedness.  It  extinguishes  all  the 
wholesome  charities  and  kindly  affections. 
His  very  kindred  desert  him.  It  becomes 
an  abomination  to  eat  with  him,  or  even 
to  speak  to  him.  The  hand  is  accursed 
that  ministers  to  him.  All  mankind  fly 
from  him,  as  from  an  infection.  His  only 
refuge  from  this  overwhelming  force  of 
misery  is  death;  a  solitary,  friendless,  un- 
comforted  death, amid  the  icofld,  atid  scorn, 
and  revi lings  of  hi*  species.  I  am  drawing 
no  fancied  picture.  The  reports  of  the 
missiunarie8  themselves  have  given  more 
than  one  instance  of  it.  The  very  few 
converts  J  whom  they  have  made  among 


those  who  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
caste,  have  endured  all  this :  a  circoa* 
stance  that  will  account  satisfactorily.  I 
should  think,  for  this  most  corious  and  tm- 
portant  fact;  that  amongst  peraons  of 
caste,  that  is,  amongst  those  who  essea- 
tially  are  and  alone  ought  to  be  denomi- 
nated Hindoos,  they  have  hardly  made 
any  converts  at  alf.  .The  great  mass  of 
their  proselytes,  scarcely  exceeding  eighty 
in  seven  years,  are  drawn  from  the  Cbaa- 
dal&hs,  or  Pariars,  or  out-casts ;  a  portion 
of  the  population  who  are  shut  o«t  from 
the  Hindoo  religion,  and  who,  being  cob- 
demned  to  the  lowest  poverty  and  the 
most  sordid  occupations,  are  glad  to  pro- 
cure, by  what  the  missionariea  call  coa- 
version,  whatever  pittance  they  are  eo* 
abled  to  dole  out  for  their  subsistence.  A% 
to  the  church  of  Syrian  Christiana,  whicb 
has  so  long  subsisted  in  the  province  of 
Travancore,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  made  to 
form  a  part  of  the  argument.  They  axe 
not  descendants  from  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  Hindostan;  of  course,  tliereCort, 
they  can  never  be  said,  in  faimeaa^  to  have 
been  converted  from  the  Hindoo  religioo 
to  Christianity.  They  are  the  remnaot 
of  a  church  planted  there  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity;  where  they  have 
remained,  without  any  material  increase 
of  numbers,  from  their  primitive  rastitu- 
tion;  tolerated  and  despised  by  the  suc- 
cessive rajahs.  They  are  an  independent 
community  amongst  themselves ;  and  are 
not  only  too  narrowly  watched  to  make 
converts ;  but,  I  believe,  from  the  influence 
of  mutual  habitudes  and  intercouraes  be- 
tween them  and  the  community  in  the 
bosom  o^  which  they  are  permitted  to  re- 
side, wholly  indisposed  to  moleatthem  by 
any  unseasonable  or  indiscreet  attack  on 
their  feelings  or  prejudices. 

This  division  of  caste  has  always  erected 
an  invincible  barrier  to  the  proselytism  of 
the  Hindoos.  A  Gentoo  considers  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  caste  as  exclusive  and  in- 
communicable. It  is  this  that  imparts  to 
him  the  highest  prerogatives  of  his  nature. 
Man  is  not  separated  by  a  wider  discrimi- 
nation from  the  inferior  world,  than  that 
which  the  pride  and  dignity  of  caste  have 
interposed  in  that  country  between  the 
several  orders  of  mankind.  He  acquires 
a  class  of  emotions  incident  to  the  cha* 
racter  that  elevates  him.  He  breather,  as 
it  were,  a  more  etherial  element.  Taught 
to  revere  himself  by  the  same  standard 
which  secorea  to  him  the  eateen  and  reve* 
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nee  of  others,  he  comidere  the  loss,  or 
tren  the  pollution  and  degradation  of  his 
iste^    as   evils  worse  than  death.    The 
Line  feelings  descend  through  each  sac- 
essive  gritdation  ;  each  caste  cohif ating 
le  same  spiritof  an ezclasive  character; 
II  of  them   united  in  one  common  senti- 
lent  of  contempt  of  the  Pariars,  or  out- 
asis,  amongst  whom  they  class  the  Chris- 
ian   missionary    and    his    convert;    the 
tastor  and  his  d isciple.     Some  new  power, 
berefore,    hitherto  undiscovered   in   the 
Aoral  world,  and  equivalent  to  that  which 
he  o\d  philosopher  required  in  the  phy- 
ical,  will  be  requisite  to  pull  down  this 
ronsolidated  fabric  of  pride  and  supersti- 
ion,  which  has  stood,  unmoved  and  undo* 
rayingy  the  sudden  shock  of  so  many  re* 
volutions,  and  the  silent  lapse  of  so  many 
iges.     If  you  begin  with  one  caste,  you 
have  to  fight  in  another  against  the  same 
host  of  feelings,  motives,  and  affections, 
which  render  place  and  homage  and  dis- 
tinction despotic  over  the  heart  of  man. 
Your  struggles  are  only  begun  when  you 
have  converted  one  caste.     They  are  per- 
petually to  be  renewed.     Never,  never, 
will  the  scheme  of  Hindoo  conversion  be 
reaUzed,  till  you  persuade  an  immense 
population  to  suffer,  by  whole  tribes,  the 
severest  martyrdoms  that  have  yet  been 
sustained  for  the  sake  of  religion ;  to  tear 
themselvea  from  every  habit  that  sways  in 
the  human  bosom  ;  from  the  sweets  of  so- 
cial communion;  the  ties  of  friendship; 
the  charities  of  kindred  ;  from  all  that  life 
contains  to  support  or  adorn  it ;    and  all 
this— to  embrace  a  new  religion  proffered 
them  by  polluted  hands ;  a  religion  on  the 
threshold  and  in  the  very  vestibule  of 
which  are  planted  all  the  appalling  forms 
of  penury,  contempt,  scorn,  and  despair  : 

Tcstibolum  ante  ipsum— 

Lnctttt  et  uUrices  posuere  cubilia  curse, 

£t  mettts  et  raale-suada  fames,  et  torpis  egestas. 

And  are  the  missiooaries,|whom  this  Bill  is 
to  let  loose  upon  India,  fit  engines  to  ac- 
complish the  greatest  revolution  that  has 
yet  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  ? 
With  what  weapons  will  they   descend 
into  the  contest  with  the  acute,  the  intel- 
ligent Hindoo,  prepared  to  defend  his  reli- 
gion by  reasonings  drawn  from  the  re- 
sources of  a  keen  and  enlightened  casuis- 
^,  and  wielded  with  all  the  vigour  of  a 
sharp  sad  exercised  intellect  ?   Will  these 
people,  crawling  from  the  holes  and  ca- 
verns of  their  original  destinations,  apos- 
^^s  from  the  loom  and  the  anvil,  and 
'^gades/rom  the  lowest  handicraft  em- 


ploymentSi  be  a  match  for  the  cool  and 
sedate  controversies  they  will  have  to  en- 
counter, should  the  brahmins  condescend 
to  enter  into  the  arena  against  the  maimed 
and  crippled  gladiators  that  presume  to 
grapple  with  their  faith  ?  What  can  be 
apprehended  but  the  disgrace  and  discom- 
fiture of  whole  hosts  of  tub*  preachers  in 
the  conflict  ?  And  will  this  advance  us 
one  inch  nearer  our  object  ? 

In  whatever  aspect  I  view  the  question, 
the  impracticability  of  converting  India 
by  such  means  to  Christianity  looks  me  in 
the  face.  The  advocates  for  the  scheme 
have  scarcely  favoured  us  with  one  argu- 
ment, that  shews  it  to  be  practicable.  In 
some  of  the  papers,  however,  published 
by  the  BaptiMs,  there  appears  a  faint  his- 
torical analogy,  from  which  they  infer  the 
probability  of  success  ;  and  a  learned  and 
honourable  gentleman  near  me  (Mr.  Ste* 
phen)  put  it  in  the  shape  of  an  interrnga« 
tory  to  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  bar. 
He  asked  Mr.  Graham,  "  Whether  the 
natives  of  India  were  more  attached  to 
their  superstition,  or  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brahmins^  than  our  ances- 
tors in  this  island  were  to  their  supersti- 
tions under  the  influ^'nce  of  the  druids  }'* 
The  witness,  it  may  be  recollected,  very 
modestly  declined  speaking  of  the  dMiida 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge ;  but  • 
expressed  himself  pretty  strongly  as  to  the 
folly  and  danger  of  interfering  with  the 
religion  of  India.  Does  the  learned  and 
hon.  gentleman  think  that  there  is  the 
slightest  analogy  between  the  two  reli- 
gions ?  The  religion  of  the  druids  was 
extirpated  from  this  island  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  because  its  institutions  were  too 
intractable  and  unyielding,  to  give  them 
quiet  possession  of  their  conquest.  But  it 
was  not  extirpated  till  their  priests  were 
slaughtered,  their  sacred  groves  and  tem- 
ples destroyed,  and  their  population  ra- 
vaged, with  every  species  of  bloody  and 
ferocious  violence.  I  advert  to  the  finish- 
ing stroke  given  to  that  religion  in  Britain, 
under  Suetonius  Paulinas.  To  make  the 
analogy,  however,  at  all  an  approximation 
to  an  argument,  the  hon.  member  is  bound 
also  to  contend,  that  the  Roman  proce- 
dure towards  the  druids  is  to  be  followed 
as  a  precedent  by  us  with  regard  to  the  • 
Hindoos.  The  hon.  member's  humanity 
staru  at  the  suggestion.  Why,  then,  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  analogy  is  de- 
stroyed. But  whatever  points  of  resem- 
blance there  may  be  between  the  two  re- 
ligions, they  will  be  found  to  furnish  aa 
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argument  against  oar  interference  with 
that  of  the  Hindoos.  Those  points  of  re- 
semblance are  these :  the  ezctusive  cba- 
raeter  common  to  both ;  the  domlaaiion 
of  the'  priesthood ;  the  indiwoloble  and 
adamantine  strength  with  which  the  son] 
and  all  its  facolties  were  bound  to  the 
droidical,  as  they  are  now  to  thebrabmin- 
ical  system ;  the  jealousy,  with  which  the 
druids  once  preserved,  and  the  Hindoos 
still  preserve^  the  inviolability  of  their 
faith.  Why  then,  if  the  civilized  con- 
querors of  ancient  Eui^pe,  deeming  it  ex- 
pedient to  set  rid  of  the  droidical  super- 
stition, and  not,  as  it  may  be  presumed, 
ignorant  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
effecting  it,  found  that  there  wss  no  other 
mode  but  extirpation— the  matter  is  set- 
tled. The  means  of  extirpating  the  Hin- 
doo religion  are  not  in  our  hands :  extir- 
pation is  out  of  the  question :  and  we  must 
endure  the  evil.  But  here  the  resem- 
blance stops.  The  points  in  which  these 
religions  diOer,  will  supply  much  stronger 
illustrations  (if  they  were  wanted)  of  the 
danger  and  folly  of  interfering  with  that 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  superstition  of  the 
druids  inspired  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
civil  and  military  yoke  of  their  conquerors. 
That  .of  the  Hindoos  makes  them  the  pas- 
sive, unresisting  subjects  of  theirsl  It  is 
of  the  very  essence  and  nature  of  the  Hin- 
doo religion  to  extinguish  and  subdue  the 
spirit  of  civil  resistance.  Accordingly, 
the  natives  of  Hindostan  have  borne  with 
the,  most  unrepining  acquiescence  from 
their  Patan,  Tartar,  and  Mahommedan 
invaders,  every  shafM  and  mode  and  al- 
ternation of  oppression.  But  neither  the 
Tartar  nor  the  Mahommedan  sword  could 
subdue  their  religion. 

Well  then,  let  us  survey  the  ground  we 
occupy,  before  we  advance  further.  We 
have  a  mighty  empire  in  India,  from 
which  a  great  revenue  has  hitherto  been 
derived,  and  an  exuberant  tide  of  wealth 
may  hereafter  flow  in  upon  us ;  a  civil 
and  a  military  government  cbeerftilly  and 
quietly  obeyed  by  many  roillioas  of  its 
inhabitants,  disciplined  and  nurtured  to 
that  obedience  by  the  peculiar  genius  and 
character  of  the  religion  we  are  anxtoas  to 
destroy.  It  is  required  of  us,  in  defiance 
of  all  that  experience  and  reason  have 
taught  us,  that  we. should  throw  away 
what  we  have  acquired,  or  at  least  incur 
the  hazard  of  losing  it,  in  order  to  erect  a 
ftpiritual  ascendancy  on  the  ruins  of  onr 
political  dominion.  Such,  also,  are  the 
inconiistenctes    and   contradictions   that 


beset  us  in  this  extraordinary  discasMi. 
that  the  very  gentlemeo  (Mr.  Grant,  ui  I 
Mr.  Thornton)  who  are  the  most  eager  {> 
this  evangelical  project^ — alarmed  si  ik 
^perils  that  threaten  their  exclosiTe  privi* 
leges,  and  in  defence  of  those  prif iiege; 
imploring  OS  jealously  to  abut  the  door  ^ 
India,  even  on  those  whow  being  invited  (ki< 
ther  by  commercial  enterprixe,  most  hue 
an  obvious  interest  in  carrying  on  s  quia, 
pnidenty  and  conciliatory  intereoonemib 
the  natives-— feel  no  acropk  to  tell  aa^ 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  opening  every 
port  to  swarms  of  missionaries,  and  boss 
of  fanatics ;  men,  whose  natore  and  cin- 
racter  it  is,  to  consider  themselves  abfoirai 
from  all  human  restraints,  and  free  froe 
all  human  motives,  in  effecting  the  objecb 
of  their  calling.    Nay,  the  same  resMotn, 
while,  they  would  convince    us  that  » 
fixed  and  immutable  are  the  prejudice 
and  customs  of  our  subjects  in  the  Eu, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  they  «iil 
consume  our  woollen  cloths  and  hard* 
ware  manufactures,  have  no  compunctioB, 
4n  the  same  breath,  to  contend  that  ihoa 
prejudices  and  customs,  fixed  and  imno* 
table  as  they  are,  would   by  no  neasi 
impede  the  reception  of  the  coarsest  tei* 
tore  of  theology,  that  can  be  dealt  ooi 
from  the  shops  of  the  Anabaptist^,  or 
woven  in  the  loom  of  their  fevered  shI 
fanatic  fancies.    It  is  in  vskin  to  tell  tbtOt 
that  eyery  European  throat  will  be  cut,  if 
the  missionaries  are  encouraged,  and  tk 
attempt  at  conversion  persisted  in.    Tbe 
answer  is— These   are  ridiculous  fesn; 
bugbearsj  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  boo. 
member  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  that  baont  die 
imaginations  of  that  part  of  the  Hoim, 
who,  having  been  in  India,  are  the  letii 
competent  to  pronounce  on  the  subject. 
It  savours  indeed  somewhat  of  psradoS; 
that  we  should  be  disqualified  from  bear- 
ing testimony  by  the  only  circumstance 
that  can  entitle  us  to  credence.    It  is  i^ 
fate,  however,  to  hear  things  pushed  iti)l 
nearer  to  the  brink  of  absuraity.    For  the 
hon.  gentleman,  to  shew  that  no  dsog«' 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  missioovic*' 
assures  us  that  they  have  carried  tbeir  iet\ 
so  far,  as  to  publish  and  circulate  the  ssost 
indecent  attacks  upon  the  cnatoms  and  opi* 
nions  of  the  natives,  and  that  no  oodsio- 
tion    has  yet  followed  ;«^  fact  wbj^^ 
suggests  a  strong  argonaent  for  rscsiliflf 
those  who  are  now  in  India,  er  preveniisg 
any  more  from  going  out;    but  which  n 
not  quite  so  clear  in  favour  of  grsating 
them  fresh  focUiliee.    Tbefaclicself|b0^ 
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er.  is  qocstionable*  The  condttct  of  the 
tMionaries  haa  already  excited  nmch 
(quietude  ainongBt  the  naiWea.  The 
pera  on  the  table«  particularly  the  let- 
rs  from  the  Bengal  govemmeot,  shew  it 
It  bad  they  heen  wholly  passive  and 
ent,  whilai  these  persons  were  refiling 
eir  histitntions^  would  it  be  good  reason* 
g  lo  auppoee^that  there  was  no  point  oF 
^Qrance  beyond  which  they  would 
tase  to  be  the  conteroptoous  witnesses 
i]y  of  the  folly  and  phrenzy  of  the  mis- 
onaries  P  It  is  comparatifoly  but  yes« 
ifday  that  we  became  the  dominant 
Qwer  in  that  country*  Whfn  we  had 
0  political  ascendancy  there«  they  were 
ot  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  religious 
ne.  It  18  not  so  now.  Every  other 
(ower  in  India  has  been  gradually  ah* 
orbed  into  oar  own.  They  can  bear  that. 
[*hey  are  onmoved  spectators  of  your 
apid  strides  to  territorial  conqoest  and 
H)litical  power.  But  when,  with  all  this 
^miorial  influence  and  political  power, 
|rou  begin  to  make  laws,  and  preach  par- 
liamentary sermons  about  their  religion, 
ibey  will  begin  to  connect  your  politics 
and  your  religion  together,  and  endeavour 
to  shake  o(Fthe  one  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  other. 

What  matters  all  this  to  a  finished  and 

graduated  doctor  in  the  new  evangelical 

academies  }    He  is  not  disturbed  by  the 

prospect  of  a  little  mischief.    The  end 

•anctified  the  means.    The  people  of  India 

are  sunk  into  anch  gross  heathenism ;  their 

sopemitiona  are  so  brutal ;   their  national 

character  ia  each  a  compound  of  fraud, 

faltehood,  perjury,  cunning,  and  I  know 

not  what  vicea,  that  the  doty  of  converting 

them  takes  the  lead  of  every  other  in  ira* 

portance,  and  is  inflnenced  neither  by 

those  times,  seasons,  or  opportunities  which 

i^late  and  controul  the  other  duties  of 

life.    Such  is  the  aenselesss  cant  of  the 

^^J»     I  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that 

th'u  cant  is  founded  on  the  falsest  assump- 

tioni.    I  lay  nothing  of  the  total  want  of 

philosophical  precision  in  comprehending 

the  mixed  character  of  an  immense  po* 

pubtion  covering  an  immense  territory 

within  the  terms  of  one  general  national 

description.    But  this  I  will  say ;   that  if 

wh  is  oar  opinion  of  our  fellow  aobjecta 

iQ  India,  we  are  unfit  to  govern  them. 

u  «  «  miichievoos  hypothesis,  corrupting 

wc  very  fountains  of  pure  and  beneficent 

^ministration.    Hatred  and  contempt  for 

^■•se  whom  yon  govern,  must,  in  the  very 

■thire  of  things,  convert  your  goTernment 


into  a  stem  and  savage  oppression.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  favourable  estimate  of 
the  character  of  this  very  people  (it  is  a 
striking  passage  in  their  history)  softened 
even  the  rugged  features  of  a  Mahomedan 
government  into  a  paternal  and  protecting 
policy.  The  emperor  Akber,  a  name 
dear  to  Oriental  students,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  enlightened  vizier  (Abolfazel) 
who  had  learned  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  Hindoo  virtues,  governed  them,  aa 
we  are  told,  with  such  equity  and  modern* 
tion  as  to  deserve  and  obtain  the  title, 
which  has  alone  transmitted  his  meroorji^ 
to  posterity,  of ''  guardian  of  mankind." 

i  hope  therefore  that  I  heard  not  aright, 
when  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  W.  Smith) 
discoursed  of  the  Hindoos  aaa  people  dea- 
titute  of  civilisation,  and  degraded  in  the 
scale  of  human  intellect.  Is  it  possible 
that  auch  things  can  be  imagined  ? 
Whence,  has  the  hon.  member,  whose 
learning  in  their  customs  and  history  I  am 
bound  by  the  courtesy  of  the  House  not 
to  call  in  question,  whence  has  he  derived 
this  theory  of  their  moral  and  intellectoal 
inferiority?  Is  it  in  the  remains  to  ba 
traced  through  that  vast  continent,  of  a 
system  of  law  and  polity,  which  shewa 
them  to  have  been  a  people  aboonding  in 
all  the  arts  which  embellish  life,  and  all 
the  institutions  which  uphold  it,  from  an 
sera  long  before  the  dawn  of  our  most  ve« 
nerable  establishments,  and  before  the 
primsaval  silence  of  our  forests  had  been 
broken  by  the  voice  of  man  ;  professing 
also  the  great  principles  of  natoral  then* 
lo^y,  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  fu« 
ture  rewards  of  virtue,  before  our  ancestors 
had  arrived  at  the  rudest  elementa  of  a  re* 
ligion  ?  1$  it  in  that  habitual  government 
of  the  passions,  that  absolute  subjugation 
of  the  will  to  the  reason,  which  would 
shame  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and  falls  little 
short  of  that  purity  and  perfection  of  the 
Christian  discipline  which  the  best  of  ua 
rather  hopes,  than  expects  to  attain  ?  In* 
deed,  when  I  torn  my  eyes  either  to  the 
present  condition  or  ancient  grandenrof 
that  country;  when  I  contemplate  the 
magnificence  of  her  structures ;  her  spa* 
cious  reservoirs  constructed  at  an  immenaa 
expence,  pouring  fertility  and  plenty  over 
the  land,  the  monuments  of  a  benevolence 
expanding  its  cares  over  remote  ages ; 
when  I  swvey  the  solid  and  embellished 
architectore  cii  her  tenmles  |  the  elaborate 
and  exqolalte  skill  of^  her  maaufiwtures 
and  fiibrios;  her  lileratnre,  sacred  and 
profane;  her  gaody  and  enamelled  poetry 
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on  which  a  wild  and  prodigal  fancy  has 
lavished  all  its  opulence :  when  I  turn  to 
her  philosophers,  lawyers,  and  moralists, 
who  have  left  the  oracles  of  political  and 
ethical  wisdom,  to  restrain  the  passions 
and  to  awe  the  vices  which  disturb  the 
commonwealth:  when  I  look  at  the 
peaceful  and  harmonious  alliances  of  fa- 
milks,  guarded  and  secured  by  the  house- 
hold virtues ;,  when  1  see  amongst  a  cheer- 
ful and  well  ordered  society  the  benignant 
and  softening  influences  of  religion  and 
morality  ;  a  system  of  manners,  founded 
on  a  mild  and  polished  obeisance,  and  pre- 
serving the  surface  of  social  life  smooth 
and  imruffled  ;->I  cannot  hear  without 
surprise,'  mingled  with  horror,  of  sending 
out  Baptists  and  Anabaptists  to  civilize 
or  convert  sucH  a  people,  at  the  hazard  of 
disturbing  or  deforming  institutions,  which 
appear  to  have  hitherto  been  the  means 
ordained  by  Providence  of  making  them 
virtuous  and  happy. 

Where  is  the  evidence  to  support  the 
.  bill  of  indictment  which  the  hon.  member 
has  drawn  up  against  the  natives  of  India  ? 
Here  we  are,  as  usual,  treated  with  general 
and  unmeaning  invective.  'But  it  seems, 
that  the  Hindoos  are  addicted  to  perjury ; 
and  sir  James  Mackintosh  is  cited  as  an 
authority,  because  he  lamented,  in  pretty 
strong  language,  the  prevalence  of  judicial 
perjury,  from  the  numerous  instances  of  it 
which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  as 
judge  of  the  Recorder's  court  at  Bombay, 
— a  jurisdiction,  by  the  bye,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding five  miles.  And  what  judge  in 
this  country,  has  not  made  the  same  com- 
plaint >  But  is  this  a  fair  sample  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  Hindostan  ?  Is  it  a  ra- 
tional ground  upon  which  criminal  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  pronounced  on  the  aggre- 
gate .  population  of  that  vast  territory  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  that  reasoner  on 

'  the  manners  and  moral  qualities  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  who,  happening  to  be 
present  at  the  trial  of  a  horse^cause  at  Nisi 
Prius.  and  hearing  twenty  witnesses  swear- 
ing flatly  to  the  soundness  and  perfection 
of  the  animal  when  he  was  sold,  and  as 
many. on  the  other  side  swearing  that  he 
was  spavined  or  wind- gal  led  and  a  mass 
of  defects,  should  jump  into  the  conclusion, 
that  perjury  was  the  general  characteristic 
of  her  enlightened  and  cultivated  inhabit- 
ants ?  Is  it  candid,  or  just,  or  correct,  to 
dip  your  hands  into  the  feculence  and 
pollution  of  a  great  empire  for  a  specimen 

'  of  its  general  character  ?    The  Hindoos, 
like  every  mixed  portion  of  mankind,  are 


infected  with  the  great  and  leaser  vices, 
which  disfigure  human  society: — fraod, 
thef^,  perjury,  and  the  other  offences,  whicii 
it  is  the  province  of  law  and  police  lo  keep 
down.  But  is  that  enough  for  the  tioQ. 
gentlemen,  who  are  so  intent  on  the  coo- 
version  bf  the  Hindoos?.  Will  tbmt  che- 
quered state  of  virtue  and  crime,  which 
with  different  modifications  it  the  men) 
condition  of  every  civilized  nation,  aatho- 
rise  a  wild  and  visionary  attempt  to  poll 
down  ancient  establishments  which  hs?t 
struck  their  root  deep  into  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  a  people  ?  At  any  rate,  these 
revolutionary  projectors  have  m  tremco- 
doos  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon  them. 
They  are  bound  to  prove  that  the  people, 
whose  habits,  laws,  and  religion  they  are 
about  to  break  up,  is  so  far  depressed  be- 
neath our  own  level  in  morals  amd  civili- 
zation; so  brutalized  by  their  supersti- 
tions ;  so  regardless  of  that  uniTersaJ  Ikw 
of  nature  which  holds  together  the  com- 
mon confederation  of  man  ;  so  loose  firom 
the  yoke  of  manners,  and  the  restraints  of 
moral  discipline,  and,  by  consequence* 
incapable  of  holding  those  relations  which 
pre-suppose  and  require  some  progress 
in  culture  and  refinement  ;^n  one  word, 
is  in  so  helpless  and  savage  a  condition,  as 
to  constitute  it  a  duty  on  our  part  to  give 
them  a  religion,  in  order  to  raise  them  to 
an  equality  with  the  species  to  which  they 
nominally  belong. 

But  these  are  reasonings,  which  how- 
ever applicable  to  the  savages  that  rosm 
along  the  river  Niger,  or  the  Cafilres  and 
Hottentots  who  people  the  south  of  that 
continent,  are  not  quite  so  applicable  to 
the  natives  of  India.  They,  Sir,  are  under 
the  guidance  of  a  religious  system,  fkvoor* 
able  in  the  main  to  morality  and  right 
conduct ;  mixed  indeed  with  soperstitioos 
which  dishonour,  and  absurdities  which 
deform  it ;  but  many  of  which  are  already 
worn  out ;  and  many  will  hereafter  give 
way  to  more  enlightened  habits  of  thinking 
in  the  progress  of  that  gradual  march 
of  human  societies,  which  reason  and  phi- 
losophy tell  us  is  never  stationary  or  re- 
trograde in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  As  to 
their  civilization  (it  is  almost  ridiculous 
gravely  to  argue  the  question),  let  it  not 
be  forgoiten  what  colonel  Monro,  not  the 
leist  intelligent  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
been  exammed  upon  the  state  of  India, 
told  us  with  so  much  emphasis :  that,  "  if 
civilization  was  to  become  an  article  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  he  was 
conTinced  that  this  country  would  gaiA 
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y  the  import  cargo/'*   -The  lame  wit* 
lesa  has  distinctly  pointed  out  to  us  in  the 
lindoos  one  of  the  most  infallible  indi- 
aliona  of  refinement  which  can  cliarac* 
erize  a  coUured  people.     It  is  a  maxim 
rbich  history  and  philosophy  haveesta* 
)lisbcd,  thai  do  nation  can  be  barbarous 
)r  uncivilized,  where  the  female  condition 
B  respectable  and  happy.    That  gentle- 
nan,   aoaong    the  roost  striking  of    the 
liindoo    characteristics,   has  enomeraied 
ike  deference  and  respect  which  is  paid  to 
the  woiBen  ;  the  obeisance  which  usurioas- 
ly  pays  back  what  it  receives  in  the  grace 
uid  splendour  which  it  throws  o?er  social 
life,  and  which,  producing  and  re-pro* 
duced,  is  at  once  the  parent  and  the  fruit 
of  good  institutions.    The   hon.  member 
for  Norwicby  however,  not  unmindful  of 
the  obvious  effect  of  that  testimony,  tri* 
umphantly  quotes  from  the  Institutes  of 
Men^,  the  great  lawgiver  of  India,  a  pas- 
sage in  which  I  think  six  cardinal  vices 
are  attributed  to  women:    and  then  he 
a«ks  us,  wbeih«;r  the  influence  of  that  re* 
ligton  can    be  beneficial,  when  it  appears, 
from  such  high  authority,  that  the  female 
condition  is  so  despicable  and  degraded  ? 
Those  vices  were,  an  inordinate  love  of 
finery,  immoderate  lust,  anger,  and  other 
propensities,  which  I  will  not  enumerate. 
Now,  the  bon.   member  appears  to  me 
Mrangely  inconclusive  in  his  argument. 
The  lawgiver,  like  other  moral  teachers, 
denounces  the  frailties  and  infirmities  to 
which    the    heart  is  inclined.    Looking 
into  the  female  bosom,  he  found  what  the 
female  bosom,  in  every  slate  of  society. 
Would  furninh ;    a  fluttering  busy  group 
of  vanities,  of  desires,  of  passions;    the 
theme  of  satirists  and  moral  writers  in  all 
tges    and    countries.      Pope    said,    that 
"  Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.''  Would 
ii  not  be  more  than  nonsense  to  adopt  it 
as  the  criterion  of  the  manners  or  morals 
of  our  countrywomen  ?  But  the  denuncia- 
tion of  tailings  to  which  we  are  prone  by 
the  very  law  and  condition  of  our  exist- 
ence, is  no  proof  of  their  undue  or  exces- 
sive prevalence.     It  is  legitimate  reason- 
ing to  infer  the  defective  morality  of  a 
country,  from  its  immoral  practices;    boi 
not  to  prove  its  immoral  practices  by  the 
moral  admonitions  against    them.     It  is 
uiifdir  to  infer  a  debauched  and  vicious 
state  of  female  manners,  from  the  precepts 
of  moralists,  or  the  denunciation  of  law* 
givers  Si^alnst  female  vice  and  debauchery, 

*  See  Vol.  25,  p.  775, 
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or  to  deduce  the  existence  of  the  ofienca 
from  the  existence  of  the  propensity* 
Religion,  law,  and  imorality»  are  barriers 
between  propensities  and  vices.  To  say 
that  women  are  by  nature  subject  to  the 
impulses  of  lost,  is  to  say  nothing  more, 
than  that  they  are  subject,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  to  an  instinct  which  she  ordained 
for  the  conservation  of  the  species ;  an 
instinct,  which, 

—  *<  Throogh^sertain  strainers  well  refined. 

Is  gentle  love :" 

and  against  the  unhallowed  or  unlawful 
indulgence  of  which  the  warning  of  mo« 
rality  and  wisdom  is  wisely  interposed. 
The'inference  deducible  from  the  passage 
is  not  that  the  morals  of  the  women  are 
defective,  but  that  the  system  of  moral 
precept  is  perfect.  It  shews  a  pure  and 
finished  moral  law,  which,  winding 
itself  into  all  the  labyrinths  and  recesses 
of  the  heart,  anxiously  shuto  op  every 
crevice  and  avenue  through  which  vice  or 
passion  may  pollute  it.  The  same  obser- 
vations will  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  cata- 
logue. If  Menii  said  that  the  women  o( 
India  were  prone  to  an^er,  does  it  prove 
that  every  woman  in  India  is  a  scold  r  But 
I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  an  argument 
which  carries  with  it  iu  own  refutation. 

The  natives  of  India  are  a  sober,  quiet, 
inoffensive,  industrious  race ;  passive,  cour- 
teous, faithful.  I  fear,  were  we  to  descend 
for  an  illustration  of  their  national  cha« 
raoter  to  the  lowest  classes  of  their  popu- 
lation, that  an  equal  portion  of  our  own 
countrymen,  taken  from  the  same  condi- 
tion of  life,  would  cut  but  a  despicable 
figure  in  the  comparison.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  heard  much  declamation  on  the  im- 
moral exhibitions  of  the  dancing  girls ;  a 
class  of  women  dedicated  most  undeniably 
to  prostitution,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  shameless  open  prostitution,  and  by  no 
means  obtruding  themselves  upon  public 
observation.  Yet,  in  striking  the  balance 
of  national  character,  it  would  be  rather 
unjust  to  overlook  the  disgusting  specta- 
cles of  vice  and  brutality  exhibited  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  of  this  country, 
from  which  we  are  to  send  out  miniona- 
ries  to  reform  the  dancing  girls  of  Hin* 
dostan ;  spectacles,  which  choke  the  pub- 
lic way,  and  shock  the  public  eye  with  all 
that  vice  has  in  it  of  the  loathsome,  pol- 
luted, or  deformed.  Is  it  uncandid  to  ob- 
serve, that  these  victims  of  depravity 
afford  at  home,  at  our  own  doors,  and 
under  our  own  eyes  a  much  more  ample 
harvest  for  the  spiritual  labours  of  our 
(SX) 
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evang«lical  reformers,  than  that  wbioh 
Ihey  are  seeking  abroad  ?  With  what  oo* 
Kiar  of  reason,  or  good  sense*  or  consis- 
tency, can  we  send  our  crusades  againat 
the  same  vices  in  distant  countries,  with 
which  ow  own  is  overran?  With  what 
iirce  can  we  impate  those  vices  to  their 
defective  morality  or  pemictoos  supersti- 
lions,  while,  in  the  very  bosom  of  Chris- 
tendom>  among  the  most  polished  states 
and  the  most  enlightened  communities, 
they  are  shooting  up  with  still  ranker 
loxoriance  }  There  is,  however,  one  rela- 
tion of  life,  on  which  all  its  comfort  and 
most  of  its  security  "depends,  and  in  this 
the  Hindoos  are  punctilioasly  faithful ;  I 
mean  that  of  servants.  I  cannot  help  de- 
manding the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
vesid^d  in  India,  to  this  fact ;  a  fact,  which 
pleads  for  them,  I  should  hope,  with  the 
more  efficacy,  from  the  dreadful  occur « 
renees  which  have  of  late  destroyed  the 
confidence,  and  impaired  the  safety  of  that 
most  important  of  the  social  connexions  in 
this  country.  You  entrust  your  servants 
in  India,  without  apprehension,  with  mo* 
Bey,  jewels,  plate.  You  sleep  amongst 
them  with  open  doors.  You  travel  through 
remote  and  unfrequented  coontrtea,  and 
your  life  and  property  are  safe  under  their 
protection.  Can  all  'this  be  the  fruit  of  a 
superstition,  which  morality  and  right 
reason  require  us  to  extirpate,  as  a  nui- 
sance and  an  abomination  ?  I  know  not, 
whether  the  Hindoo  virtues  are  the  off* 
spring  of  their  religion,  or  their  nature. 
Those  virtues  have  been  remarked  bv  all 
who  have  resided  there.  They  will  not 
be  denied,  bat  by  those,  in  whom  a  selfish 
and  fanatical  pride  has  extinguished  every 
apark  of  charity  or  candour.  But  their 
religion,  imperrect  as  it  is  when  compared 
with  the  purer  morality  and  more  efficient 
eanotions  of  our  own,  most  not  be  excluded 
from  the  influences  which  have  moulded 
the  Hindoo  character.  Their  sacred  books 
vnqnestionably  contain  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  morality  Imparted  in  all  the 
varied  modes  of  fable,  apophthegm,  and 
allegory,  and  clothed  in  the  characteristic 
graces  of  oriental  diction.  The  duties  of 
conjugal  life,  temperance,  parental  affec- 
tion, filial  piety,  truth,  justice,  mercy,  re- 
verence for  the  aged,  respect  for  the 
young,  hospitality  even  to  enemies,  with 
the  whole  class  and  category  of  minor 
offices ;  these  are  not  only  strongly  en- 
furred,  but  beautifully  inculcated  in  their 
vedas  and  purahnas. 
The  immolatioD  of  widows,  however,  on 


the  funeral  pile  of  their  doceaaed  hmt- 
bands,  and  the  dreadlbl  cutiom  of  infro- 
ticide  are  made  the  principal  chfges  a 
the   hon.    member's  bill   of   iodictawBt 
against  the  Hindoos.    As  to  the  foraier 
practice,  it  it  right  to  obaerre^  Ume  it  is 
enjoined  by  no  pesitLve  precept  of  the 
Hindoo  religion.    tOn  the  ooolrory,  oat 
of  the  most  authoritative  of  tbeir   aacred 
texts  declarat,  **  that  a  vrife,  vrfaolhev  she 
ascends  the  funeral  pile  of  her  lord,  ec 
survives  for  his  benefit"  (that  i%  to  perfoRD 
certain  expiatory  ceremonies  in  bia  be- 
half), *'  is  atill  a  faithfbl  wife/'     I  che 
from  the  text  of  Mr.  Colebrooke'a  Bige^ 
of  the  Hindoo  law.    It  is,  in  troth,  •  spe- 
oies  of  voliratary  martyrdoin,  meritorioai^ 
but  by  no  means  obligatory.    Shoeing  as 
it  is  to  the  moral  taste,  1  know  not,  vhe» 
ther.it  is  strictly  chargeable  on  the  (iindM 
religion.    It  is  a  species  of  overstrauwd 
interpretation  of  its  duties;  and  the  o& 
spring  of  that  fanaticism  which  will  iae* 
vitably  grow  op,  and  has  more  or  leai 
grown  up,  under  every  ^system  of  reliffioa 
But  let  us  not  look  at. the  frequency  of  the 
sacrifice  abstractedly  from  the  imoiense 
population  of  India.    For  it  is  not  a  oor« 
rect  mode  of  making  the  estinate,  to  take 
the  number  of  these  ioMnolations  in  one 
particular  province,    and  then   moltiply 
them  by  the  whole  extent.of  India ;  a  cri- 
terion, by  which  Mr.  Chambers  baa  va- 
fairly   computed    their  prevalence.     In 
many  provinces  instances  of  this  snper* 
stition  have  never,  in  others  very  rarely, 
happened.  But  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  custom  itself  is  weaniig  away  evea 
in  the  northern  provinees.     Xet  conoed* 
ing,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  statements 
of  those  gentlemen  who  have  given  u 
such  warm  pictures  of  the  horrora  of  this 
dreadful  rite,  the  evil  could  not,  with  any 
precision,  be  attributed  to  the  Hindoo  re» 
ligion.    It  may  be  an  erroneous  interpret 
tation  of  its  ordinances,  an  aberration  from 
its  principles,  but  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence  from    its  precepts*     Whst 
would  be  said  of  the  candour  and  fiatrnen 
of  that  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith,  who 
should  array  against  Christianity  all  ths 
absurdities,  nay,  the  cruelties  practised  by 
persons  calling  themselves  Christian^  ia 
obedience,  as  they  imagine,  to  iu  ordi- 
nances?   With  what  aftcting   pictarei 
might  he  not  embellish  the  controvenv  i 
What  dark  and  gloomy  shades  might  he 
not  throw  over  that  pure  and  perfect  dis* 
pensation  of  happiness  to  man !  Might  he 
not,  for  instance,  describe  the  homd  sa* 
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See,  aUU  imctiied  ia  the  greater  part 
ChriflitaixloiD,  which  ^ooms  youth  and 
aoty  to  the  walla  of  aconfeot?  With 
wkt  nice  stvokec  of  art  might  be  not  de- 
ribe  the  linger  Jng  torments  of  that  liriDg 
;atb»ceimper«d  to  wh«ch  the  iauiea  which 
tttaume  uie   Hindoo  widow*  are  almatt 
erey  aiid  beaevolence  itaelf  ?  How  might 
t  not  dilate  upon  the  aofierioft  of  the 
idioi*  as  all  the  scenes  of  vouth  and  the 
iflioiM  of  hope  first  recede  from  her  ej^es; 
rfaea  the  feTcrish  devotion,  which  lifted 
er  for  a  while  above  the  world,  begins  to 
)l»ide,SMid  all  its  beloved  scenes  of  friend* 
bip»  of  paternal  endearment,  iia  loves,  tU 
;aietiea»  throng  again  upon  her  remem- 
brance ?  1  know  the  argnoMnt^  with  which 
i  Protestant   reasoner  would  defend  his 
uih.     We  have  reformed  all  this.    We 
lave  brought  Christianity  back  to  its  ori- 
ginal parity.    And  is  the  Hindoo,  in  wbese 
religiooa   code  the  self-devotion  of  the 
widow  is  no  more  to  be  found,  than  the 
dedication  of  nims  to  celibacy  and  con* 
inement  ia  to  be  found  in  the*  gospel— is 
he  to  be  deniedi  the  benefit  of  the  same 
argument }  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  is 
applicable  to  the  other  crime,  that  of  in* 
fanticide,  on  which  the  honourable  memp 
ber  (Mr.  W.  Smith)  also  enlarged.    So  far 
from  its  being  an  injunction  of  the  Hindoo 
religion,  it  is  strongly  inhibited  by  their 
law.    Nay,  the  horror  of  this  practice 
teemt  to  have  been  so  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  law-giver,  that  it  is  the  standard 
boih  of  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  acts, 
which  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  birth  of  the  offspring.    For  it  is 
declared  by  Men6,  that  a  woman  who 
bathes  immediately  after  conception,  com- 
mits »  crime  equal  to  infanticide.    Infan- 
ticide did  indeed  prevail  in  one  or  two 
prow inces,  and  superstition  and  ignorance 
clothed  it  in  the  ^rb  of  a  religious  duty, 
^t  by  what  legitimate  reasoning  <an  a 
practice  be  clwged  oa    their   religion, 
which  that  religion  has  not  only  not  en- 
joined, but  absolutely  inhibited ;  and  which 
«>  far  from  being  preyalent  through  Hinp> 
^^^^•0,  (u  it  has  been  most  unfairly  stat- 
^$)  hu  scarcely   been  heard    of,    but 
<nongst  the  inhs£itanU  of  a  very  few  pro- 
vinces, bearing  scarce  any  proporti<vn  to 
^  generel  population  of  the  country? 
Orantiiig,  however,  the  existence  of  the 
^it,  are  there  no  means  of  subduing  it,  or 
^hringing  a  people  hack  to  the  instincto 
«  nature  and  of  aflfection,  but  by  letting 
^P^  amongst  them  a  description  of  re- 
^^naer^  who  will  in  all  probabUity  drive 


them  into  a  more  obstinate  adherence  te 
the  very  crimes  and  errors  they  pretend 
to  correct  ?  The  evil,  however,  has  been 
extirpated,  and  without  the  aidef  mission* 
aries,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  late  govemeflT 
of  Bombay,  in  one  of  the  countries  under 
his  government;  and  lord  Wellesley,  in 
the  same  manner,  abolished  the  unnatural 
custom  of  exposhig  children  at  the  islancl 
of  Sanger.  How  did  they  proceed  ?  They 
proclaimed  to  the  natives,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  their  own  pundits  and  brahmins* 
that  the  practice  was  unlawhil,  and  af 
much  at  variance  with  the  injunctions  of 
the  Hindoo  religion  as  with  universal  law 
and  natural  reason ;  at  the  same  time  de« 
noancine  the  punishment  of  murder  oa 
those  who  should  hereafter  commit  the 
ofence.  Here  then  is  an  instance  in  which 
that  religion  inhibits  and  corrects  the  very 
evil  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  parent. 

So  much  then  for  the  vices  of  the  Hin« 
doo  character,  and  the  brutal  supersUtiona 
(such  is  the  polished  eloquence  of  the 
London  Tavern)  of  the  Hindoo  religion* 
But,  Sir,  it  is  a  singular  symptom  ot  this 
epidemic  enthusiasm  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Hindoos,  that  missionaries  are  to 
be  sent  out  of  all  sects  and  persuasions 
and  opinions,  however  diversified  and 
contradictory.  No  matter  what  sort  of 
Christianity  is  imparted,  so  that  it  goes 
by  that  name :  Calvinisto,  Unitarians, 
Methodists,  Moravians.  Provided  India 
is  supplied  with  a  plentifol  assortment  of 
sects,  no  one  seema  to  feel  the  least  soli- 
citude whether  the  Christianity  that  is  to 
be  taught  there,  be  the  genuine  language 
of  its  author,  or  the  dream  of  mysticism 
and  folly.  I  own,  that  to  me  it  does  not 
appear  quite  a  matter  of  indifference,  if 
missionaries  must  be  sent  out,  what  ibe 
doctrines  are,  that  they  are  to  teach*  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  that  Christianity 
may  be  imparted  in  such  forms  as  to 
render  it  something  more  than  proble- 
matic, whether  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  religion  it  supplanted ;  that 
it  may  be  so  defiled  and  adulterated  in 
the  vessels  firom  which  it  is  administered, 
as  to  lose  ell  iu  restoring  and  healthful 
virtues*  Are  there  not  nominal  systems 
of  Christianity,  which  are  at  an  equal  dis« 
tance  from  its  primitive  perfection  with 
the  very  superstition  which  we  are  striving 
to  abolish  ?  It  might,  therefore,  become 
an  important  investigation,  whether  the 
blessings  of  a  oorrupted  Christianity  so 
far  outweigh  the  evils  of  a  tolerably  en- 
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lightened  heathenism,  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  exchange  that  which  is  appro* 
priately  Hindoo,  for  that  which«  after  a)l^ 
is  not  Christian.     For  instance*  if  a  Chris- 
tianity is  sent  oat  to  them,  attributing  to 
the  beneficent  Aathor  of  nature  the  same 
morose,    capricious,  revengeful    passions 
which  agitate  the  human  tyrant,  but  with 
infinity  to  his  power,  and  endless  duration 
to  his  inflictions ;  if  it  was  the  primary 
tenet  of  that  doctrine  that  the  same  Being 
had  made  a  fanciful  and  arbitrary  destina- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  his  creatures, 
without  blame  or  delinquency,  nay,  be- 
fore their  birth,  to  everlasting  misery ;  and 
to   have  as   fancifully    and  capriciously 
destined  the  rest  to  an  eternal  happiness, 
unearned  by  one  real  merit,  or  one  virtu- 
ous aspiration ;— and  if,  in  this  gloomy 
creed,  an  assent  to  mystical  propositions 
was  the  chief  claim  to  salvation,  while  it 
pronounced  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
morals  to  be  equivalent  to  the  most  aban- 
doned wickedness  ;''^— reason  and  common 
sense  might  be  allowed  te  throw  out  a  few 
scruples  against    the    subversion  of  the 
established  morals  or  theology  of  India, 
however  absurd  or  superstitious,  if  such 
was  the  system  by  which  they  were  to  be 
superseded.    Suppose,  then,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  this  persuasion  were  to  esta- 
blish their  creed  amongst  the  natives  of 
Hindostan.    It  is  obvious  that  they  will 
have  lost  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Hindoo 
system ;  but  who  will  say  that  they  will 
have  got  the  advantages  of  the  Christian  ? 
Compute    their   gains.      Amongst  .other 
prominent  peculiarities  of  their  religion, 
its    severe    and    inviolable    prohibitions 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  will 
have   been   overthrown.    It    is  scarcely 
possible  to  estimate  the  complete  revolu- 
tion, which  this  single  circumstance  will 
produce  in  their  manners  and  morals.   'It 
will  destroy  every  shade  and  tint  of  their 
national  character.    It  will  overturn  the 
mounds,  by  which  they  have  been  secured 
from  the  whole  rabble  of  vices,  which 
scourge   the    western    world;    vices,   of 
which  drunkenness  is  the  prolific  parent, 
and  which  render  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  our  own  country  the  most  profli- 
gate and  abandoned  in  Europe.    It  is  not 
that  other  religions  do  not  prohibit  this 
•pecies  of  intemperance  ;  but  the  oriental 

*  These  consequences  have  been  unan- 
swerably traced  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme 
by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  hit  learned 
Befuution  of  Calvinism^  p.  258* 
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are  the  only  ones  that  render  it  impoa^le. 
I  really  believe,  that  if  the  foQndatioiis  of 
your  power  in  India  were  accarately  ex- 
plored, you  would  .find  that  it  wma  to  thb 
national  peculiarity  (which  most  be  de- 
stroyed, if  you  disturb  the  sanctions  of 
their  law  and  their  religion)  you  cbieHf 
owed  the  discipline  of  your  native  army, 
and  the  obedience  of  your  native  aufayects. 
In  exchange  for  this,  they  will  have  ft>ecn 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  election  and 
reprobation.  I  leave  it  to  those  wtho  are 
versed  in  moral  calculations,  to  decide, 
what  will  have  been  gained  to  oorselvej 
by  giving  «them  Calvioi«m  and  feniH-nted 
liquors;  and  whether  predestination  and 
gin  will  be  a  compensation  to  ibe  oativcs 
of  India,  for  the  changes,  which  will  over- 
whelm their  habits,  and  morals,  and  re- 
ligion ? 

Can  we  overlook,  also,  the  difficoltio 
which vwill  be  interposed  to  tb«  progn-ss 
of  conversion  by  the  jarring  and  contra- 
dictory doctrines  of  the  misftionarie^  tbria- 
selves  ?'  For  there  seems  to  be  no  kind  sf 
anxiety  to  introduce  into  India  that  unity 
of  faith,  oh  which  the  mind  of  man   may 
find  settlement  and  repose.     Tftie  c-borch 
of  England  is  to  send  out  no  missionaries 
at  all.    She  is  provided  indeed  with  her 
bishop  and   her  archdeacons;   and    w  to 
loll,  in  dignified  ease,  upon  her  epi*-cops( 
costiions.     But  the  supporters  ol  the  claote 
have  reserved  all  their  seal  for  the  aecu- 
rians.     The  whole  task  of  conversion  i« 
abandoned  to  them;  and  the  parli<imeat 
of  Great  Britain  is  called  0|>on  to  grant 
new  facilities  to  the  diffusion  of  distfent 
and  schism,  from  every  doctrine  which 
the   law  and   the   civil  magistrate    have 
sanctioned.    It  is  a  most  ingenious  scbeose 
for  the  dissemination,  on  the  widest  scale, 
of  every  opinion  and  dogma  that  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  national  church.     But  is  it 
the  best  way  of  communicating   Chris- 
tianity to    a    people  hitherto  estranged 
from  its  blessings,  to  start  among  them  so 
many  sects  and  doctrines  ?  Y^u  wilt  hare 
Calvinists,    Independents,    Presbyterians, 
Moravians,  Swedenborgians,    Unitarians, 
and  other  tribes  and  deuominntions.    It 
is  not,  of  course,  proposed  to  give  then 
an  eclectic  Christianity  composed  of  s 
little  of  each  ;  or  a  piebald,  incongruous, 
patchwork  Christianity,  that  is  to  combine 
all  the  varieties  into  which  the  Ghristian 
world  is  divided.  «Has  it,  however,  never 
occurred  to  these  gentlemen,  that  although 
•chisma  and  sects  may,  and  in  the  nature 
of  thipga  must,  arise  lubieqnently  to  ths 
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tUblishment  of  a  new  religion,  It  is  in 
'ain  to  think  of  beginning  a  religion  with 
hese  contrarieties  and  diYieions  ?  The 
iindoo  may  fairly  enough  be  permitted 
o  ask  :  "  Gentlemen,  which  is  the  Chris- 
ianity  I  am  to  embrace  ?  You  are  pro* 
losing  to  us  a  religion  which  is  to  sop- 
plant  the  rites,  the  doctrines,  the  laws,  the 
manners  of  our  fathers;  and  yon  your- 
selves are  not  agreed  what  that  religion  is. 
^ou  require  os  to  assent  to  certain  myste- 
ries, of  an  incarnation,  a  miracalous  con- 
ception, and  to  other  tenets,  which  some  of 
yon  hold  to  be  of  the  vital  essence  of  yonr 
creed.  But  others  amongst  you  deride 
these  mysteries :  and  the  very  passages 
in  your  Shanters,  to  which  you  refer  for 
the  testimony  of  your  doctrines,  they  tell 
us  are  forged  and  interpolated/'  Sorely 
such  perplexities  as  these  most  create 
doohts  and  distractions,  which  will  frus* 
trate  the  whole  scheme  of  conversion. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  I  have  chiefly 
confined  my  remarks  to  the  Hindoos,  who, 
in  alt  questions  relative  to  India,  most  oc- 
cupy The  principal  share  of  the  discussion. 
They    will   oi  course  apply  with   equal 
force    to   the    Mahommedans.      Bernier, 
who  travel  led  into  India  during  the  Mogul 
government,  who  has*  been  cited  as  an 
authority  in  this  debate,  and  whose  writ- 
ings were  admitted  by  the  Hou)»e  of  Lords, 
on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  good  evi- 
dence of  oriental  customs,  and  who,  be- 
sides, evinces  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
aesi  for  the   introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  East,  having  witnessed  the  efibrts 
of  the  Capnchin  and  Jesuit  missionaries  at 
the  courts  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  speaks  most 
despairingly  as  to  the  practicability  of 
converting  the   Mutsulmaun  population. 
He  cautions  his  readers  against  the  stories 
that  other  travellers  had  spread  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  the  Mogul  states, 
and  against  too  easy  a  credulity  in  the  fa- 
cility of  diffusing  it.    The  sect,  he  says, 
(I  ^uote  from  memory)  is  too  libertine  and 
attractive  to  be  abandoned.    It  is  the  ne- 
cessary tendency  of  doctrines  which  have 
been  propagated  originally  by  the  sword, 
afterwards  to  spread  of  themselves;  nor 
do  I  see,  he  adds,  that  they  can  be  over- 
thrown or  extirpated,  but  by  the  means 
^J  which  they  have  been  propagated — 
unleu  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  in- 
terpositions of  heaven,  which  we  may  oc- 
casionally look  for,  and  of  which  striking 
^pearances  have  been  exhibited  in  China 
and  Japan.    Now,  Sir,  need  I  refer  the 
<loQie  to  thereioitof  the  attempt  in  China 


and  Japan,  which  M.  Bemier   did  not 
live  to  witness  ? 

But  I  am  aware,  that  these  reasonings 
would  be  entitled  to  little  weight,  if  there 
were  not  absolute  peril  in  the  attempt. 
Perhaps  any  kind  of  Christianity,  even 
the  gloom  of  Calvinism,  or  the  impoverish* 
ed  and  scanty  creed  pf  the  Unitarian,' 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  ancient 
religion  of  India.  That,  unfortunately,  is 
not  now  the  question.  It  is  one  of  th^ 
necessities  of  human  afiairs,  that  the 
choice  of  man  is  for  the  most  part  placed 
betwixt  evils.  The  preservation  of  an 
empire  is  delegated  to  os.  Mo  matter 
how  it  was  obtained.  It  is  in  our  hands. 
Of  all  tenures,  it  is  the  most  delicate. 
The  threads  and  ligaments  which  hold  it 
together  are  so  fine  and  gossamery,  that 
one  incautious  movement  may  snap  it 
asunder.  It  is  a  chain  which  no  artificer 
can  repair.  But  we  hold  it  on  this  simple 
condition— abstinence  from  all  aggression 
on  the  religions  of  the  country.  If  the 
existence  of  those  religions  be  an  evil,  it 
is  one  which  we  most  endure.  The  alter- 
native is  the  loss  of  our  empire.  It  is 
idle  casuist^  to  set  ourselves  about  grave* 
ly  balancing  and  eomputing  these  evils,  as 
if  they  were  arithmetical  quantities.  It 
is  in  truth,  only  with  the  political  ques- 
tion,  that  the  House  ought  to  concern 
itself.  Political  considerations  in  this  place 
have  an  acknowledged  ascendancy.  All 
the  dignity  of  our  character,  and  the  effi« 
ciency  of  our  function,  would  t>e  destroy* 
ed,  if  our  theology  was  admitted  into  a 
partnership  with  our  policy;  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  the  most  intractable  of  all 
passions,  should  disturb  us  in  our  legisla- 
tive duties.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
is  enough  for  us,  thst  the  religious  revolu- 
tion which  is  proposed,  involves  in  it  po- 
litical changes  which  must  destroy  our  Eas- 
tern estabhshments.  Without  tracing  all  its 
consequences  it  is  sufiicient  to  keep  be- 
fore our  eyes,  this  direct  and  primary  one  ; 
the  abolition  of  castes,  that  astonishing  and 
singular  institution,  which  compressing 
the  restlessness  of  ambition  and  the  impa- 
tience of  subjection  by  the  united  weight  of 
an  irreversible  law  and  an  inveterate  habit, 
gives  you  sixty  millions  of  passive,  obe- 
dient, industrious  citizens,  of  whom  the 
great  mass  are,  by  that  very  institution, 
which  yon  propose  to  abolish,  irrevocably 
disarmed,  and  destined  to  the  pursuits  and 
arts  of  peace.  It  is  enough  for  that  prac- 
tical, sober  wisdom,  which  has  hitherto 
presided  orer  our  conncilsi  that  the  OT«r- 
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tliro#  of  svchaii  institutson  would  let  loose 
all  the  elemeots  of  strife,  aad  discontent, 
of  active  and  robust  rebellion,  before 
which  yoor  dreams  of  empire,  of  com- 

^merce,  of  revenue,  would  be  scattered  as 
vapour  by  the  blast.  I  ask  you,  then, 
whether  it  is  worth  while  tti  make  an  at- 
tempt, which  most  be  subtersive  of  onr 
existence  in  India  ?  The  moral  obligation 
to  difiuse  Christianity,  binding  and  anlho* 
ritative  as  it  is,  ▼anisnes,  when  it  is  placed 
against  the  ills  and  mischiefa  of  the  ex- 
perimenft.  There  never  was  a  moral*  oMi- 
gation  to  produce  woe,  and  bloodshed,  and 
civil  disorder*  Such  an  obligation  would 
not  exist,  were  the  wildest  barbarians  the 
iobjects  of  the  experiment  But,  when, 
in  addition  to  these  considerations,  which 
are  sanctioned  by  justice,  and  policy,  and 
virtue,  it  is  remembered,  that  the  people 
we  are  so  anxious  to  convert,  are,  in  the 
main,  a  moral  and  virtuous  people  ;  not 
,  ondisciplined  to  civil  arts,  nor  uninflu- 
enced by  those  principles  of  religion 
which  give  security  to  life,  and  impart 
consolanon  in  death  ;  the  obligation  as- 
aomes  a  contrary  character ;  and  common 
sense,  reason,  and  even  religion  itself,  cry 
oat  aloud  against  our  interference.  I 
•ball  therefore  vote  for  the  amendment 
I  am  sensiWe,  Sir,  that  the  matter  is  not 

.  exhansted.  But  1  feelr  too  dt^eply  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  to  abuse  it  with 
asiy  farther  observations  on  a  subject, 
which  unfolds  itself  as  I. advance,  and  to 
vpbich  I  feel,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  my 
own  incompeteBce  to  render  eren  imper- 
fect justice. 

Mr.  WUbaforee*  reae  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  few  obaervations  in  answer  to 
the  speech  of  tbe  honourable  member  who 
liad  J4jst  sat  down. 

With  the  well-fbnnded  claims  (said 
Mr.  Wttbt-rforce,)  which,  on  a  former 
evening,  I  stated  the  missidnartes  to  have 
to  your  respect,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  very 
in|Qrioos  to  them,  to  have  this  night  re- 
ceived in  this  House  the  contemptuous 
atppeilations  of  Anabaptists  and  Fanatics. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  lived  too  long 
to  be  much  afierted  by  such  epithets, 
whether  applied  to  others  or  to  myself 
But  I  confess,  Sir,  that  it  was  not  without 
aome  surprize,  as  well  as  concern,  that  I 
heard  these  missionaries  spoken  of  in  a 
atyle  like  this,  by  a  gentleman  whose  elo- 

*  From  the  Original  Editiooi  published 
by  J.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly. 
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queni  exhibition  this  day,  cartaioly  Mi* 
eates  a  liberal  education  and  an  ins^actai 
mind.  It  •has  been  truly  staled  by  per* 
bops  the  greatest  philosopfaor  as  well  a 
one  of  the  ablest  writera  of  the  preMS 
day*,  that  to  have  the  miod  occupied  aitk 
little  blemishes  where  tlkoy  are  associated 
with  real  and  great  excellencieSf  is  by  do 
means  an  evidence  of  suporior  iotellectsil 
or  moral  acnteness  or  refinement*  but  tka 
it  rather  indicateaa  contracted  understsad* 
ing,  and  a  vitiated  taste.  Aod  I  cooiiEa, 
Sir,  that  if  there  had  been  any.little  f(Hblei 
or  infirmities  (of  none  of  which  bovrsfer 
I  am*  aware)  in  men  of  such  exalted  ncrit 
as  those  of  whom  I  am  nom  speakiag,  ii 
might  have  been  expected  ibal  the  tftti 
every  generous  observer  w«Mild  be  so  fiiy 
and  captivated  with  thek  excellendsi*  n 
to  have  no  power,*no  leianre,  to  percein 
their  defeeu.  But  what  ahall  we  ssy^ 
What  estimate  shall  we  form  of  the  jadg- 
ment  of  some  of  our  opponents  in  tlui 
cause,  and  of  their  candour  towards  those 
who  support  it,  when  in  the  want  of  loj 
defect  in  character,  or  even  in  conduct,  to 
be  imputed  to  the  missionaries,  soch  term 
as  Anabaptist  and  Fanatic  are  applied 
to  them.  It  has  justly  been  said  lo  be 
a  sign  that  men  begm  to  find  then* 
selves  lacking  in  arguments,  when  tbey 
begin  tv  call  names.  But  I  own,  Sif,! 
sh^ld  have  conceit ed,  that  let  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  want  have  pressed  srcr 
so  severely,  the  missionariea  would  hvt 
been  shielded  against  such  attacks  as  tbeiei 
from  any  assailant  of  a  cultivated  miod,  hf 
their  having  conceived,  and  planned,  and 
in  the  face  of  much  opposition  oader* 
taken,  and  so  long  persevered  in  cairyiBf 
on,  at  a  vast  expence  of  time  and  stody 
and  money,  such  dignified,  beneficial,  sod 
disinterested  labours. 

AnabaptiaU  and  Fanatics!  These, Sir, 
are  men  not  to  be  so  disposed  o£  Fsr 
different  was  the  impremiou  which  tbe^ 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  marqoa 
Welksley ;  far  diflerent  the  langoaae  hs 
has  bestowed  on  them.  While  in  iodis, 
he  patronised  their  literary  labours ;  sod 
very  lately,  in  another  place,  publicly 
and  on  a  solemn  occasion,  afber  deserib* 
ing,  with  a  singular  felicity  of  urpnssios 
which  most  have  fixed  his  words  in  ersry 
hearer's  memory,  their  cUdm  to  the  prs- 
tection,  though  not  to  the  direct  eacoe- 
ragement  of  government,  he  did  them  v0 
honour  of  sUttng,  that  though  he  bad  os 

*  M r.  Dugald  Stffwwt. 
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Dcern  with  tbcm  at  BinioDwies,  they 
tre  known  to  him  «s  meo  of  learniiig. 
fact,  Sir»  the  qaalificatioot  whkh  ie« 
ral  of  them  have  exhibited  are  truly  ex* 
feordinary.     And  while  the  thoaghta  of  a 
irtstian  obaerver  of  thein»  apd  of  tbeir 
itt  and  preaent  circumstanceB,  wonld  oa* 
rally  dwell  on  that  providential  ordioa- 
!>n  by  which  eoch  ancommon  men  had 
sen  led  to  engage  in  that  important  ser- 
tee,  and  would  thence  perhaps  derive  no 
l-gronnded  h€>pe  of  the  oHimate  aoccess 
f   their  laboors;    even  a  philosophical 
liod,  if  free  from  prejudice!  could  not  but 
ecognixe  in  them  an  extraordioary  union 
f  varioos,  and  in  some  sort  contradictory, 
^litiea; — ^aeal  combiiled  with  meekness, 
ove  with  aobriety,  courage  and  energy 
rith  prudence  and  perseverance.    To  this 
asemblage  also,  I  may  add  another  union, 
vhich,  if  less  rare,  is  still  uncommon,— 
ipreat  animation  and  diligence  as  students, 
irith  no  leas  assiduity  and  efficiency   as 
m'ttsionaries.    When  to  these  qualifications 
ae    superadd   that  generosity   which,  if 
exerciMd  in  any  other  cause,  would  have 
received  as  well  as  deserved  the  name  of 
splendid  munificence ;  and  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  it  is  by  motives  of  unfeigned, 
though  it  had  been  misguided,  benevo* 
lence,  that  these  men  were  prompted  to 
qoit    their    native   coiintry,  and   devote 
themselves  for  life  to  their  beneficent  la* 
boors  ;  is  there  not,  on  the  whole,  a  cha- 
racter justly  entitled  at  least  to  common 
respect  ?     And  msky  I  not  justly  charge  it 
to  the  score  of  prejudice,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  can  here  find  only  objects  of 
contempt  and  aversion  ?  For  my  part.  Sir, 
I  confess  the  sensations  excited  in  my 
mind  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  I 
would  express  them  in  the  words,  if  I 
coold  recollect  them  with  accuracy,  which 
were  used  by  a  learned  prelate  (bishop 
Hord)  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  acknow- 
ledging, that  I  can  only  admire  that  emi- 
nence of  merit  which  1  despair  myself  to 
reach,  and  bow  'before  such  exalted  virtue. 
Bot  of  all  the  ground  that  has  been 
^en  by  our  opponents,  that  on  which 
^bey  Appear  to  conceive  themselves  the 
•tnmgwt  is,  the  mntiny  at  Vellore.    On 
no  subject  has  there  ever  prevailed  more 
^^,  and,  among  our  opponents,  more 
obstinate  mbconception.     For  I  hesitate 
n^  to  declare,  that  this  sad  transaction, 
'^"y  lavieSvMl  and  iairly  considered,  will 
*hew,  like  the  circumstance  which  I  lately 
^^°^^?mM  of  the  obnoxious  Blahomelan 
that  the  natitei  are  very  ftr 


fsom  being  as  jealoes  and  raaeatfiil  of  the 
most  distant  approaches  towards  any  in^ 
terference  with  their  peculiar  institutiena 
as  our  opponents  have  represented  theoa 
to  be.  Let  me  however  entreat  you  al- 
ways to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  no  rude 
attack  on  their  native,  superstitions  which 
we  are  meditating,  but  only  that  prudent 
and  gradual  communication  of  light  and 
troth  which  will  cause  the  natives  them* 
selves  spontaneously  to  abandon  ihem. 

The  leading  particulars  of  the  Vellore 
mutiny  are  so  generally  known,  that  I 
need  not  give  you  the  pain  you  would 
suffer  from  hearing  a  fresh  reciul  ol  the 
melancholy  detail.  Indeed,  from  motives 
of  delicacy  towards  justly  respectable  i»- 
dividuals^  I  wish  to  forbear  entering  mi*> 
nutely  into  particulars;  the  most  detailed 
inquiry  into  which,  however,  would  only 
serve  to  strengthen  my  conclusions* 

Bot  before  I  proceed  to  touch  lightly 
on  this  melancholy  subject,  permit  me  lo 
remark,  that  it  has  been  the  common  in- 
firmity of  our  species  in  all  uncivilized  and 
uneducated  nations,  to  overvalue  their  own 
peculiar  customs  and  institutions,  and 
sometimes  to  be  devoted  to  them  with 
such  an  excessive  fondness  of  attachment^ 
t&at  a  degree  of  power  which  has  been 
sufficient  to  sway  the  people  at  its  will  in 
more  important  matters,  nas  been  forced 
in  these  to  feel  and  acknowledge  its  own 
inferiority.  Peter  the  Great,  we  know* 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  force  the  Muscovites  into 
the  shaving  of  their  beards ;  and  the  page 
of  history  furnishes  other  instances  which 
inculcate  the  same  lesson.  But  where  the 
force  of  religion  also  intervenes,  the  prin^ 
ciple  becomes  still  stronger  and  more  effi- 
cient. Indeed,  in  addressing  an  assembly 
so  enlightened  as  this,  I  scarcely  need  re* 
mark,  that  men  in  general,  in  proportion 
as  they  have  been'  uneducated  and  unio* 
formed,  have  commonly  been  found  to 
feel  an  extravagant  attachment  to  the  ex- 
terior symbols  and  observances  of  their 
various  systems  of  religion ;  and,  in  trutfat 
that  the  religion  of  the  bulk  of  mankind 
has  too  often  consisted  altogether  in  these 
exterior  ceremonies.  Hence  it  wonld  be 
the  part  of  true  wiadom,  and  I  am  sure,  for 
1  say  ft  on  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
of  tme  Christianity  also>  in  comaaunicat- 
ing  to  any  people  the  principles  of  a  purer 
faith,  to  leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of 
theae  petty  distinotions,  insuad  of  attack- 
ing or  outraging  them,  reasonably  tmsl- 
ing»  that  when  the  jodgmenta  of  their 
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converts  should  be  coDvinced  of  the  false* 
hood  of  their  old  principles,  these  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  them  woald  drop 
Oiffof  themseWes. 

If  Ibis  be  true,  nay,  indisputable  reason* 
ing,  verified  by  the  experience  of  all  times 
and  all  countries,  what  a  comment  on  them 
shall  we  find  in  the  proceedings  which  led 
to  the  fatal  mutiny  at  Vellore  !  Though  in 
the  progress  of  that  unhappy  affair,  the 
deposed  family  of  Tippoo  Sultan  were 
found  very  naturally  to  hav^e  fomented  the 
disaff^tion  which  prevailed,  yet  I  have 
the  highest  authority,  that  of  the  governor 
of  Madras  himself,  confirmed  also  by  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, pronounced  after  a  full  investigation 
of  the  whole  business,  for  saying,  "  that 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  the  dispute 
respecting  the  more  remote  or  primary 
causes  of  the  mutiny  may  have  occasioned, 
there  has  always  prevailed  but  one  senti- 
ibent  respecting  the  immediate  causes  of 
that  event.  These  are,  on  all  hands,  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  certain  military  regu- 
lations, then  recently  introduced  into  the 
Madras  army.''  These  regulations  were, 
the  ordering  "  the  sepoys  to  appear  on  pa- 
rade with  their  china  clean  shaved,  and 
the  hair  on  the  upper  lip  cut  after  the  same 
pattern ;  and  never  to  wear  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  caste,  or  ear*rings  when 
in  uniform,''  and  <'  the  ordering,  for  the 
use  of  the, sepoys,  a  turban  of  a  new  pat- 
tern."* 

Such  were  the  new  regulations ;  and 
how  were  these  obnoxious  regulations  en- 
forced ?  How  was  the  rising  discontent 
treated  which  these  changes  began  to  pro- 
duce? Was  it  by  argument  and  persuasion, 
the  only  weapons  in  the  missionary  ar- 
moury ?  The  refractory  non- commissioned 
officers  were  ordered  to  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks ;  nineteen  of  the  ringleaders  (pri- 
vates) were  condemned  to  receive  severe 

*  It  is  due  to  the  highly  respectable 
officer,  who  was  at  that  time  first  in  com- 
mand in  the  Carnatic,  to  state,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  misled  by  the  errone- 
ous judgment  df  some  officers  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  Indian  army,  as  well  as  (in 
the  instance  of  the  new  turban)  by  a  Court 
of  Inquiry,  into  conceiving  that  no  bad 
consequences  would  result  from  the  new 
regulations;  and  having  once  commanded 
them  to  be  introduced,  it  became  a  matter 
of  extreme  doubt  and  difficulty  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  beat  to  retract  or  en- 
force the  orders. 
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corporal  punishment,  and  to  ba  diiiusMi 
the  Company's  service,  as  tarlntlent  ui 
unworthy  subjects;  tbe  greater  paittf 
these  offenders,  shewing  strong  signs  d 
contrition,  were  indeed  forgiven  ;  bat  tkr 
sentence  was  executed  in  front  of  the  ga^ 
risen  on  two  of  them,  each  receiviog  900 
lashes.  Can.  we  wonder  at  the  sequel' 
Though  the  flame  appeared  for  a  while  a 
be  smothered  and  suppressedy  tbe  Ire 
burnt  in  secret  with  only  the  greater  t«- 
hemence.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  ttent 
oaths  began  to  be  administered,  and  aecRS 
engagements  to  be  made  ?  While  to  tkoi 
religious  discontents/  combined  with  ali 
those  bad  passions  which  raged  tbe  mere 
violently  because  they  durat  not  abfw 
themselves  but  raged  in  secret,  v^as  super- 
added  a  political  cause  of  powerful  eft- 
ciency.  The  adherents  of  the  depend 
sovereigns  of  Mysore,  who  were  in  custody 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  fiuioed  cAe 
rising  flame,  and  used  every  method  for 
increasing  the  general  discontent.  For  j 
time  the  volcano  burnt  inwardly,  until  a 
length,  on  the  10th  of  July,  the  faUl  erop- 
tion  took  place,  the  dreadful  circuoiftaacei 
of  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  eos* 
meration.  Can  we  wonder.  Sir,  that  sacb 
causes  as  I  have  stated  should  have  pro* 
duced  such  eflfects  ?  That  which  may  more 
justly  excite  our  wonder  is,  that  such  diV- 
contents  as  these  were  so  easily  quieteil 
But  so  it  was ;  for,  though  the  obnoxiotis 
regulations,  strange  to  say,  being  still  per- 
sisted in,  a  repetition  of  mutinies,  followed 
perhaps  by  the  same  dreadfi^  conse- 
quences, appeared  likely  to  ensue,  yet  do 
sooner  were  the  offensive  alterations  ahsn- 
doned,  than  all  was  order  and  obedience. 
'*  About  the  21st  of  July  the  same  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  introdaced  jo  ffae 
subsidiary  force  at  HydraBad,  when  tbe 
turban,  the  orders  respecting  the  marks  o^ 
caste,  ear-rings,  and  whiskers,  threw  tbe 
whole  of  that  force,  amounting  to  lO.OOO 
men,  into  the  utmost  disorder.  They  re* 
solved  not  to  submit  to  the  new  regulations 
and  every  thing  was  ripening  for  an  open 
revoh,  when  by  the  revocation  of  tbe 
orders  the  tumult  was  instantly  allayeil* 
and  the  troops  resumed  their  obedience." 
".  The  tranquillity,''  says  the  governor  of 
Madras,  "  which  at  that  place  instaotsne* 
ously  followed  a  revocation  of  the  ordciii 
sufficiently  marked  the  true  caose  of  dii- 
afifection.  The  revocation,  as  I  have  bees 
assured  by  an  eye-witness,  operated  on  tbi 
troops  with  the  suddenness  and  efficacy  of 
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:harin**"—^Th«t  wh«n  the  troops  were 
the  very  point  of  breaking  oat  into  open 
jtioy,  the  rovocatiun  of  the  obnoa^ious 
der  should  in  a  moment  calm  the  ftiormf 
a  decisive  proof  that  the*  men  'who  in 
cb  circumstances  could  at  once  hear  and 
ley  the  voice  of  reason,  were  men  of  well- 
iposed  ami  temperate  minds,  who  bad 
ten  slowly  and  with  difficulty  urged  into 
aistance,  rather  than  that  they  were  men 
the  quick  and  eager,  and  irritable  spirit 
hich  the  natives  of  India  are  alleged  by 
ir  opponents  to  display  whenever  their 
•culiar  opinions  and  institutions  are  ever 
I  temperately  opposed. 

'*  Though  for  many  reasons  I  wish  not 
)  enter  more  particularly  than  is  abso- 
liely  necessary  into  the  various  oircum* 
tsQces  which  followed  and  were  connected 
ritb  the  Vellore  mutiny,  yet  in  justice  to 
be  great  cause  for  which  I  am  contending, 
t  is  fit  that  I  should  i^tate,  that  after  the 
'ellore  mutiny,  an  undue  and  unreason* 
ble  degree  of  suspicion  aod  distrust  pre* 
'siled  for  some  time  throughout  all  that 
Mrtof  India.  This  was  naturally  produced 
>y  the  suddenness  of  the  explosion,  com- 
mied  with   a  consciousness  that  i^  was 
iommonly  supposed  that  there  had  been 
i  great  it  do|  a  faulty  want  of  vigilance 
tnd  attention   to    various    circumstances 
which  preceded  its  actually  breaking  out, 
uid  ought  to  have  suggested  the  necessity 
>r  precautionary  measures  for  preventing 
bat  catastrophe.      "  Till  that  period/' 
iay«  the  governor  of  Madras,  *'  the  confi* 
iente  of  the  European  officers  in  the  aOec- 
;ion  of  their  sepoys  had  been  literally  un- 
limited, and  indeed  found  more  than  its 
juitiBcation  in  a  fidelity  which  had  s(09d 
the  proof  of  a  series  of  years,  and  of  a  vast 
rariety  of  fortune.      In  the  midst  of  this 
lecurity  a  mine  was  sprung.    The  mutiny 
U  Vellore  overthrew  all  reliance  on  re- 
ceived principles,  and  produced  a  violent 
though  not  unnatural  transition  from  the 
extreme  of  confidence  to  that  of  distrust. 
The  officers  were  tortured  by  the  convic- 
tion of  a  general  plot ;  and,  from  the  de- 
tached manner  in  which  tlie  Indian  troops 
are  cantoned,  found  themselves  left  to  the 
mercy  of  traitors.     All  was  suspense  and 
horror ;  and  in  one  instance,  the  agony  of 
these  emotions  actually  lended  in  insanity." 

The  noble  writer  himself  illustrates  the 
stale  of  mind  of  which  he  is  speaking,  by 
uiother  still  more  general  and  more  lasung 
^elaiuiQ,  the  Popish  Plot.  <*  The  progress 
•f  the  alarm  created  by  the  appreh«iuioa 

(VOL.  XiVI.)    ^  ^ 


.  And  DoWf  Sir^  I  have  stated  tp  yen  from 
the  first  authority  the  nature  and  causea 
of  the  Vellore  mutiny ;  and,  in  the  firs^ 
place,  may  I  not  ask,  if  there  was  ever  any. 
attempt  more  atrociously  unfair  than  to* 
charge  that  event  on  there  having  been  a 
greater  number  of  missionaries  than  be- 
fore, or  on  any  increased  diligence  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  Yetp 
strange  to  say,  such  is  the  force  of  pre- 
judice  even  in  sagacious  and  honourable 
minds,  that  to  these  causes  it  has  been  in  a 
considerable  degree  a|triboted.*    To  di«« 

of  Che  Popish  Plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  as  described  by  Home  (vol.  6, 
p.  275),  corresponds  to  a  degree  of 'curious 
exactness  with  the  public  feeling  at  Ma- 
dras. Hume  writes, «  White  in  this  timo* 
'  rous  and  jealous  disposition,  the  cry  of  a 

*  plot  all  on  a  sudden  struck  their  ears. 
'.They  were  wakened  from  their  slumber  ;• 
'  and,  like  men  affrighted  in  the  dark,  took 

*  every  shadow  for  a  spectre.     The  terror 

*  of  each  man  became  the  source  of  terror 
'to  another.      And   an.  universal    panic 
'  being  diffused,  reason  and  argument^  and 
'  common  sense  and  common  humanity 
«  Install  influence  over  them.'''     These 
generally  prevailing  apprehensions  very 
naturally  led  to  measures,  which  might 
have  produced  the  very  worst  consequences 
if  the  native  troops  had  been  less  attached 
to  us  at  heart  than  they  really  were.— 
Many  useful  reflections,  and  of  a  nature 
highly  favourable  to  our  cause,  will  be 
suggested  to  the  considerate  mind  by  the 
preceding  statement  of  lord  William  Ben* 
tinck.     I  will  only  pat  it  to  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  to  declare,  whether  the  above 
transactions  do  not  account  for  the  preva- 
lence of  a  somewhat  morbid  decree  of, 
sensibility  in  many  both  of  the  civil  and 
military  gentlemen  of  India  and  their  con- 
nections, when  the  probability  and  amount 
of  the  danger  of  interfering  with  the  reli- 
gions opinions  of  the  natives  are  in  quea- 
tion.     That  danger  may  perhaps  have 
been  estimated  at  too  low  a  rate,  and  havoi 
been  too  little  regarded,  previously  to  the 
Vellere  nxufeiny.      If  so,  nothing  tan  be 
more  natural  than  that  overweening  confi- 
dence skonld  be  ancoeeded  by  feelings  of 
a  contrary  nature.     We  all  know   the 
proneoets  of  the  human  mind  to  -pass  froia 
one  eztperoe  lo  its' opposite.- 

*  It  is  .clearly^  iMToved  in  a  pamphlet* 
written  by   lord  Teignmonth,  and  pnb- 
lishfd  in  1  a06,  oil  the  practicability,  duty^i 
and  expediency  of  endeavouriiig  ta  dtfibift 
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prove  this  asaertion  I  might  refet  eTen  to 
ttiilitary  aathority,  from  which  it  would 
appear  thai  there '  had  been  no  snth  in* 
creased  meaiore  of  attention  to  the  pro- 

nation  of  our  relieion  in  that  part  of 
ia,  at  to  hare  had  any  share  whaterer 
in  the  production  of  the  eflect  *5  In  no 
aitnation/'  says  the  respectahle  officer 
who  was  then  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  under  the  Madras  government  (ge- 
neral sir  John  Cradock),  "  have  so  .raw 
measures  been  pursued  by  British  subjects 
for  thc'conversionofthe  people  to  the  re- 
ligion whitrh  we  proless.  No  Englishmen 
harp  hitherto  been  employed  on  this  duty 
in  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula;  and 
from  the  almost  total  absence  of  religiouf 
establiahments  ki  the  interior  ef  the  conn- 
try,  from  the  habiui  of  life  prevalent 
among  military  men,  it  is  m  melancholy 
truth,  that  so  unfrequent  are  the  religfoes 
observances  of  officers  doing  doty  with* 
battalions,  that  the  sepoys  have  not,  until 
very  lately,  discovered  the  nature  of  the 
religion  professed  by  the  Eag^islK^f 

And  now,  Sir,  let  me  again  ask  yen, 
aAer  your  having  heard  this  brief  account 
of  the  unhappy  transactions  connected 
with  the  Vellore  mutiny,  and  I  wHl  con- 
fidently put  the  question  to  avery  unpre- 
judiced mind,  whether  they  nffi>rd  any 
reasonable  foundation  for  the  inference 
which  has   been  so  precipitately  drawn 

Christianity  throughout  India,  that  there 
bad  been  no  increase  in  the  ^numbers  of 
the  missionaries  or  of  the  translations  of 
the  Scriptures. 

.  ^  It  is  right  to  state,  that  this  neglect 
of  the  common  offices  of  religion  was  by 
no  means  charceable  on  the  military  |^en* 
tlemen  themselves ;  and  to  the  honour  of 
the  military  character  it  should  be  stated, 
that  general  Macdowall  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Madras  government  for  the  purpose 
of  effificting  a  reform  in  that  particular. 
In  this  letter  he  stated  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  indiflerence  manifesled  by  the  Euro- 
pean ihbabitmnts  of  India  in  the  adoration 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  was  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  places  ezchuivefy  appro* 
priated  for  divine  service,  was  lofar  mm 
oeing  fiivourable  even  tooar  political  in- 
terests, that  the  constructing  or  ooovenient 
chapels  at  a  moderate  expencOf  at  all 
•tatioiu  where  Enropean  troopa  might 
probably  be  quartered,  jrovld  fonder  the 
mtish  character  more  respected  by  the 
natives,  and  would  be  attended  by  no  evil 


firom  them,  that  the  moH>id  nxitabilitj  si 
the  natives  iii  all  that  conceiiis  their  pecQ» 
liar  opinions  and  instittitions  is  so  great, « 
to  render  it  infinitely  dangerous  to  endc^ 
vour,  even  in  the  most   temperate  sod 
guarded  manner,   to   propagate    ameos 
them  a  purer  system   of  religioii    and 
morals.    Be  thi)i  however  as  it  may,  you 
will  at  least  see,  I  am  confident,  and  I  beg 
it  may.be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  thst  tbt 
persuasion  of  this  morbid  irritability  did 
not  exist  in  the  minds  of  onr  nifitsry 
officers,  when  they  issued  their  new  rrgo- 
Intionsk    Those  ordinances  rather    iwfi* 
cated  a  persuasion  of  a  direcdy  opposite 
sort  ;-*tnat  the  natives  were,  even  in  their 
fieculiar  usages,  so  patient  of  provoca- 
tion as  to  be  very  tardily  and  witfa  great 
diflSculty   roused    into    resistance.      Bat 
have  we  no  reason  to  t>elieve  that  this  laA 
impremion,  rather  than  that  which  nov 
possesses  the  minds  of  our  opponoDta,  pre- 
vailed among  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  also^  till  their  views  were  laiclj 
changed  by  their  extravagant  dread  sf 
missionaries  ?  For  has  not  my  bon.  liriead 
(Mr.  W.  Smith)  stated  to  yon  an  incident 
which  is  decisive  to  this  point ;  that  ihey 
were  not  afraid  of  seising  the  car  and  the 
idol  of  Jaggemaut  himself  for  the  psy- 
ment  of  a  deficient  tribute  \  And  as  ay 
hen.  Griend  truly  remarked,  are  we,  after 
this  transaction,  to  hear  with   patience, 
men,  who  in  the.  way  of  busineas,  whea 
the  raising  of  some  paltry  tax  waa  the  ol^ 
ject  in -.question,  could  treat  thus   con* 
temptuoosly   the    most   sacred    religioBS 
usages  of  the  natives,  and  that  in  the  very 
moment  and  circumstances  in  which  the 
insult  would  be  most  keenlv  folt:— -can 
we,  I  repeat  it,  with  patience  bear  the 
same  class  of  men  speaking  the  language 
we  new  hear,  of  the  tender  sensilMlity  of 
the  natives*  in  all  that  concerns  their  re- 
ligious opinions  and  practices,  being  such, 
that  our  opposing  them  even  by  argument 
and  persuasion,  would  be  too  haaardom 
to  be  attempted;  and  this,  when  the  ob- 
ject in  view  is  no  lew  than  that  of  rescuing 
sixty  millions  of  our  feUow-«ob)ecta  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  moral  degradation  t 
There  is  a  grossness  of  inconsistency  here 
which  woold  be  beyond  all  precedent  ri* 
diculous,  if  the  serious  effects  to  be  appre» 
bended  firom  it  were  not  soch  as  lo  excite 
in  us  the  ^ver  emotions  ef  indicnatioa 
and  astonishment.     I   have   dwMt   the 
longer  on  the  Velkire  transacliena*  be* 
cause  I  jun  convinced  that,  though  most 
groundlesaly«  they  have  operated  itxf 
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>^^«rfallT  in  prodyciiig»  in  the  nandt  .of 
L^amy  weli-dUpoMd  peraom,  ttrimg  pre* 
i<iices  againat  iha  quetubn  for  which  I 
■a   oow  cooteodiog. 

:But  the  fair  ilaleinciit  of  UiMe  Vellora 
rttnaaciJoiM,  combiotd  wiih  tha  seisora 
f    Jaggernaak  and  bis  car,  will  by  no 
aeaina  liava   produced  its  jntt  and  M\ 
B«cty  iff  beaidaa  daabing  to  the  ground 
ix9k%  anperatructura  of  onjost  prcjodieea 
rbich  baa  been  raited  on  the  baiia  of  ibia 
i^rticalar  incident,  it  does  not  alio  con* 
rit»Qt«  powerfully  to  strengthen  the  per- 
oaaion,  which  so  many  other  circam- 
^lauices  concur  to  produco  in  os»  that  our 
>pponenta  are  abaolotely  run  away  with 
E>y  their  prejudices  and  prepoaessions  on 
this  aobject  of  Chrtstianising»  if  for  bi^ 
rsty'a  sake  I  may  so  term  it,  the  nativea 
of    India.    In  every  cootroTersy,    it  is 
bighly  important  to  be  fiimishad  with  a 
at«iidard,.by  which  to  judge  of  the  sound* 
aeas  and  corr^otoett  of  the  reaaoninga  of 
the  contendinff  partiea  respectively.    Now 
it  fortunately  happens,  that  in  the  Vellore 
bnaincas,  on  which  our  opponenu  have 
vented  so  much  of  their  case,  we  are  able 
to   aaceruin  on  what   foundations  they 
ground  their  opinions,  to  discover  from 
what  premises  they  draw  their  conciv- 
aions ;  and,  as  in  this  instance,  in  which 
thnt  foundation  and  those  premises  can  be 
acrutinised,  we  plainly  see,  that  their  opi* 
niona  and  conclusions  are  altogether  on* 
warranted,  we  may  fairly  conclude  it  to 
be  highly  probable,  that  in  other  cases 
mlso,  in  which  we  have  not   the   same 
opportunity    of   closely   examining   the 
grounds  of  their  persuasions,  those  penua* 
aions  areequally  unwarrantable.    In  short. 
Sir,  our  opppnents  shew  us,  that  though, 
in  other  cases,  men  even  of  superior  on* 
dcrstandings  and  intelligence,  we  ought, 
on  this  aubject,  to  except  againat  their 
authority,  because  they  are  not  so  much 
under  the  goidance  of  their  reason,  as  of 
their     passions     and    their     prejudicea. 
Hence,  like  all  men  who  are  under  the 
infloenee  of  prejudice,  though  qtbcrwisc 
reasonable  and  intelligent,  they  draw  con- 
clusions from  slight  and  insufficient  pre* 
■lises;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  unques- 
tionable factt,  and  are  led  into  gross  errors 
and  inconsistencies.      In  truth,   we  see 
good  reason  to  so^cf,  that  when  this 
contest  commenced,  our  opponents  were 
almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject; ihattMir  minds  were  never  called 
to  it,  till  it  had  become  a  strongly*con- 
IssMd  qoeatioQf  iawUoht  aa  OMnaiaapt 


to  do,  they  then  took  their  side  from  tha 
influence  of  their  preconceived  opinions. 

Bot,  Sir,  as  if  to  do  away  every  remain* 
ing  doubt  which  might  still  adhere  to  tha 
moat  apprehensive  minds,  respecting  the 
reasonableness  of  the  alleged  danger  of 
our  endeavouring,  even  temperately  and 
cautiously,  to  enlighten  and  improve  tha 
natives  of  India,  we  are  happily  furnished 
with  some  particular  instances  in  which 
the  pernicious  institutions  of  the' natives 
have  been  combated  and  overcome.  In« 
deed,  the  many  improvements  we  have 
introduced  among  them,  whether  in  our 
civil,  judicial,  financial,  or  military  sys« 
tem,  are  all  examples  of  thb  kind ;  for 
in  ail  these  wo  had  to  contend  against 
that  formidable  principle  of  unchangeable* 
ness,  which  attaches  to  ail  the  Indian  in« 
stitDtiona,  and  has  been  supposed  to  indi* 
cate  their  aacred  source,  and  to  forbid  our 
presuming  to  question  their  wisdom  or  ex- 
pediency. Bot  there  are  two  remarkable 
instances  of  our  successful  endeavours  to 
root  out  inveterate  and  pernicious  prac* 
tices,  which  from  their  beiAg  complete 
within  themselves,  and  being  therefore 
more  detached  than  those  which  are  parts 
of  a  large  and  complicated  system,  may 
be  more  advantageously  brought  under 
our  ref  iew.  For  a  more  minute  detail  of 
the  caaes  I  am  about  to  lay  before  ycf0|  I 
refer  to  the  papera  on  the  ubte. 

In  the  first  of  the  instances  which  I  am 
about  to  mention,  I  am  happy  to  state, 
that  the  benefactor  of  India  was  a  noblo* 
man  whom  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing my  noble  friend  (the  marquis  Welles^ 
ley.)  That  nobleman,  who,  greatly  to  his 
honour,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  political 
and  military  concerns,  found  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  internal  improvement  of  hie 
government,  and  who,  as  if  eager  lo  avail 
himself  of  an  opportunity  of  inculcatin|^ 
the  real  superiority  of  the  bo/iour  to  be  ob- 
tained in  bloodless  victories  over  ignorance 
and  error  ju>  those  laurels  that  are  reaped  in 
the  field  of  battle,  founded  the  college  at 
Calcutta,  as  a  trophy  to  commemorate  his 
success  in  the  Mysore  war.  The  marquia 
Welleslcv  was  informed,  that  a  practice 
prevailed  of  sacrificing,  at  the  change  of 
every  moon,  many  victims^chiefly  children^ 
to  the  river  Ganges.  He  wished  to  put  an 
end  to  this  horrid  practice:  but  he  was  con- 
scious, as  all  men  of  sense  must  be  in  such 
cases,  that  he  most  feel  his  way  cautiously 
and  tenderly.  To  those  who  liad  adopted 
the  principles  of  our  opponents,  it  would 
have  been  safficaanw  I  foar,  teinakatbam 
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acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  this  prac* 

tice,  to  be  told,  that  it  bad  subsisted  for 
many  hundreds,  perhaps  even  for  thou- 
89jids,  of  years.     But  my  noble  friend 
consulted  no  such  advisers :  he  took  coun- 
sel with  his  own  excellent  understanding, 
and  humane  heart ;   and  the  consequence 
Boon   followed — the  practice  was  at   an 
end.      He  conferred  with  some  of   the 
learned  natives  who  were  attached  to  the 
college,  concerning  the  oriarin  and  prin- 
ciple of  these  horrid  murder;),  and  ascer* 
tained,  that  they  were  prescribed  by  no 
ordinance  of  religion,  and  that,  probably, 
no  objection  would  be  made,  no  discontent 
produced,  if  they  should   be  prohibited. 
Tbiey  had  gone  on,  from  t^me  immemorial, 
from  the   habit  which  had  prevailed  in 
India  of  suiTtrrmg  all  such  wicked  andxruel 
practices  to  prevail,  without  question  or 
opposition.     A  law  therefore  was  issued, 
by  the  governor-general  in  council,  de<* 
daring  the  practice  to  be  henceforth  mur* 
der  punishable  by  death.     The  law  was 
obeyed,  without  a  murmur:  and  not  only 
have  all  the  wretched  Victims,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  sacrificed,  been  since 
saved  to  the  state ;    but  this  cause  at  least 
bat  been  taken  from  the  number  of  those 
}vhich  injure  the  community  in  India  more 
than  in   proportion  to  the  direct'loss  of 
life  they  occasion,  by  their  hardening  and 
depraving  effects  on  the  hearts  and  prac- 
tice of  the  whole  population. 

But  the  second  instance  in  which  we 
are  able  to  speak  of  a  conquest  already 
achieved  over  the  native  superstitions  and 
cruelties  of  India,  is  of  a  still  more  striking 
nature,  and  where  originally  the  obstacles 
vere  of  a  far  more  formidable  character. 
It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since 
^r.  Duncan,  afterwards  governor  of  Bom- 
bay,- then  resident  at  Benares,  learned  that 
a  codtom  existed,  among  a  tribe  of  the  na- 
tives in  that  neighbourhood,  of  murdering 
their  female  infants;  and  he  was  able, 
through  the  influence  of  the  British  go* 
Ternment  (for  the  influence  of  government 
was  in  that'  instance  used  not  only  inno- 
cuously but  successfully),  to  prevail  on 
the  tribe  (ihe  Rajkumars  of  Juanpore)  to 
ent^r  into  a  positive  engagement,  to  ab« 
atain  in  future  from  such  detestable  acts ; 
and. that  any  of  tht  ir  number  who  should 
be  guilty  of  them,  should  be  expelled  from 
tht'ir  tribe. 

Thus  the  practice  was  abolished  in 
Juanpore.  But  it  had  been  suggested  by 
capiain  Wtlf^rd  to  Mr.  Duncan,  in  his 
Coimvr  uiqtMri<;s  coacerning  infanticide  in 
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India,  that  the  Grtok  htatortaiia  had  staic4 
it  to  prevail  in  the  neigbboo^ood  ef  G«« 
aerat.     Accordingly,  recollecting  ike  suc- 
cess of  his  former  humane  endeaToor,  ike 
was  animated  by  the  benevolent  desire  oi 
extending  in  that  quarter  also  the  triumphs 
of  humanity.     After  some  Inquiry  be  as- 
certained,  that  the  practice  of  murdering 
the  female  infanta  aras  very  genetral  amosf 
the  tribes  of  Jarejah  and  Cuich.     And  so 
firmly  had  this  detestable  custom  rooted 
itself,  and  so  powerfully  was  it  established. 
as  to  have  overcome  the  atmitgeat  of  the 
human  instincts,  a  mother's  love  of  ber  in- 
fant.    Not  pnlydid  these  mothers  anitf 
in  destroying   their  ofbpring,    btst   even 
when  the  Musselman  prejudices  (MuBse!- 
man  prejudices  observe,  b\ri    it  is  wfih 
shame  that  I  pronounce  the  words!)  occa- 
sionally  intertered   to  preserve  ibeir  Mff- 
spring,  they  held  these  females   in  tbe 
greatest  contempt,  calling    them     by   a 
name  which  indicated  that  their  lathets 
had  derogated  from  their  military  caste, 
and    were   become    pedlars.      Governor 
Duncan's  humane    designs    against  this 
horrid  practice  were  most  ably  and  eflec* 
tually  farthered,  and  at  length  accomptiih- 
ed,  by  the  resident,  colonel  Walker,  who 
displayed  on  this  occasion  a  sagacity,  ad- 
dress, and  firmness,  as  well  as  bnmaniiy, 
which  are  beyond  all  praise.    Tbe  whole 
progress  of  this  admirable  enterprise  is 
published  to  the  world  ;    and  the  leading 
particulars  in  Moor's  Hindoo  Infanticide, 
are  now,  on  my  motion,  upon  yoar  tabic. 
Observe  therefore.  Sir,  that  here,  as  m 
other  instances,  I  ground  my  argumeoo 
on  attested,  indisputable  facts,  and  unde- 
niable experience.    Colonel  Walker's  at- 
tempt, at  first,  wore  a  very  onpromisio^ 
aspect.     In  return  to  a  letter  which  be 
wrote  to  one  of»the  diieftains  pf  the  tribe, 
reasoning  with  him  on  the  cruelty  of  ibtf 
practice,  and  urging  biro  to  discontinue  it, 
be  received  an  answer  which  woald  have 
been  sufficient  not  only  to  discourage,  bat 
to  intimidate,  a  less  zealous,  and,  I  majr 
add,  a  less  able  adventurer.    He  was  told, 
that  it  was  *'  notorious  that  the  Jarejabs 
had   been  in  the   habit  of  killing  their 
daughters  for  4,900  years;    and  that  oo 
doubt  he  was  aware  that  all  of  tOod's  crei* 
tion,  even  the  mi^jthty  emperors  of  Hin- 
dustan, Shah  Jclian,  Aurenzebe,  and  Ak« 
bar,  had  always  preserved  friendship  with 
his  court,  and  had  never  acted  in  that  re- 
spect (female  infanticide)  unreasonably. 
Even   tbe  king  of  the   world  had  never 
onoa  thoagbt  o£  patliag  a  stop  lo  the  cai* 
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lorn  vrhich  prevails  amon^^si  ihe  Jarejahti 
i>f  killiagtbeirdaugbtera.^' 

After  much  more  in  4«fence  of  the 
practice,  he  conclodet  with  a  declaraiion, 
which,  if  somewhat  ambiguooaly  mytte* 
riotts  in  its  ootset,  is  clear  enough  as  to  its 
meaning  before  it  ends  :•— *'  Qod  is  th^ 
giver,  and  God  is  the  taker  away ;  if  any 
one's  afiairs  go  to  ruin,  he  roast  attribute 
his  fortune  to  God.  ^oone  has  until  this 
day  wantonly  q«arr«Ued  with  this  Durbar, 
who  has  not  in  the  end  sufiered  loss." 

"  This  Durbar  wishes  no  one  ill,  nor 
has  ever  wantonly  quarrelled  with  any  one.'' 
«'  Do  not  address  me  again  on  this  sub* 
ject." 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  reception  of  colonel 
Walker's  first  application  to  the  chieftains 
of  the  Jarejahs.  And  even  one  of  the  mo- 
thers returned  him  an  answer  of  the  same 
hopeless  tenor. 

Now,    Sir,   let  me  fairly  put  it .  to  the 
House,  whether  such  an  answer  as  this,  to 
any  application  which  had  been  made  for 
putting  an  end  to  any  instance  of  native 
SQ|ierstition,  would  not  have  been  deemed 
a«ich  a  decisive  proof  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  proceed  in  the  attempt,  that  any  one 
who  bad  advised  that  the  endeavour  should 
be  still  persevered  in,  would  have  drawn 
upon  himself  the  epithets  of  fanatic  and 
enthusiast:    and   it. would  perhaps  have 
been  thought,  even  by  csndid  and  humane 
men,  that  an  excess  of  zeal  only  could 
prompt  any  one  to  a  continuance  of  efibru 
which  appeared   not  only  hopeless,  but 
even  highly,  dangerous.    Colonel  Walker 
might  even  have  obtained  the  prsise  of 
having  engaged  and  done  his  best,  in  this 
work  of  humanity,  though  he  had  not  been 
able  to  achieve  iu     But  colonel  Walker, 
Sir,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  disheartened  : 
colonel  Walker's  humanity  was  not  satis- 
fied with  enjoying  this  barren  and  unpro- 
fitable triumph:    he  persevered,  but  by 
the  only  prudent,  the  only  just  and  legiti- 
mate, means :  he  took  frequent  occasions 
of  discussing  the  subject  in  the  court  of 
justice,  and  of  exposing  the  enormity  of 
to  unnatural  s  practice  :  and,  that  I  may 
hasten  to  so  welcome  a  conclusion,  within 
twelvemonths  of  the  day  on  vyhich  the 
letters  which  I  lately  quoted  had   been 
^"iten,  the  very  writers  of  those  letters, 
together  with  the  Jarejah  tribes  in  general, 
formally  abjured  for  the  future  the  prac- 
tice of  infanticide,  and  declared  themselves 
highly    satisfied    with    the.  engagement 
which  they  made  to  tl^at  effect.     To  a 
■lan  of  priaciplcf  aoi^  feelings  aoch  as 
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colonel  Walker's  must  be,  bow  delightful 
must  have  been  the  recom pence  which 
about  two*  years  afterwards  he  received  ! 
He  took  the  opportunity  aQbrded  by  his 
being  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  causing 
to  be  brought  to  his  tent,  some  of  the  in» 
fants  which  had  been  preserved  :  and  let 
all  who  are  now  oppomng  us,  listen  to 
colonel  Walker's  accouiK  of  the  scenes 
«  It  was  exiremely  gratifying  on  this 
occasion,  to  observe  the  triumph  nf  uaturt*| 
feeling,  and  parental  atlectioii,  over  pre* 
judice  and  a  horrid  superstition :  and  that 
those  wh<»  but  a  short  period  before  would 
(as  many  of  ihem  had  done)  have  doomed 
their  infants  to  destruction  withoui  com 7 
pimction,  should  now  glory  m  their  pr«v 
serration,  and  doat  on  them  with  foiidni'ss* 
The  Jarejah  fathers,  who  but  a  short  time 
back  would  not  have  listened  to  the  pre* 
servation  of  their  daughters,  now  exhibitec) 
them  with  pride  and  fondness.  Tbt  ir  mo« 
tbers  and  nurses  also  attended  on  this  in* 
teresting  occasion.  True  to  the  feelings 
which  are  found  in  other  countries  to  pre* 
vail  so  forcibly,  the  emotions  of  naturi^ 
here  exhibited. were  extremely  moving. 
The  mothers  placed  their  infanu  in  the 
hands  of  colonel  Walker,  calling  on  him 
and  their  gods  to  protect  what  he  alone 
had  taught  them  to  preserve.  These  in- 
fants they  emphatically  called  '  his  chiU 
'  dren.'-  And  it  is  likely  that  this  distinc« 
tion  will  continue  to  exist  for  some  years 
in  Guzerat." 

Why.  Sir,  with  but  one  such  incident  as 
this,  with  but  one  such  cordial  to  cheer  us 
on  our  progress,  we  should  be  indeed 
faint-hearted,  we  should  be  indeed 
chargeable  with  being  wanting  in  the  zeal 
and  spirit  of  perseverance  which  such  a 
cause  as  ours  inspires,  if  we  could  faint  by 
the  way,  and  not  determine  to  go  forward 
in  the  face  of  every  obstacle,  prudently 
indeed  and  cautiously,  but  firmly  and  re- 
solutely, pressing  on  towards  the  great 
object  of  our  endeavours.  In  fact.  Sir, 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  when  you  are  en- 
^aged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  worthy  end, 
by  just  and  wise  means,  difficulties  and 
obstacles  disappear  as  we  proceed ;  and 
I  he  phantoms,  not  to  call  them  bugbears, 
of  ignorance  and  error,  melt  away  before 
the  light  of  truth. 

Had  the  noble  lord,  whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  continued  in  India,  it  is 
hiffhly  probable  that  he  would  have 
achieved  other  conquests  over  the  cru^l 
practices  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  is 
highly  probal)le  that  he  .would  have  be^ 
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able  to  pot  uieiid  to  the  bftrbftrom  eMon 
of  widows  dettroying  themwlvct ;  a  cii»* 
torn  which  has  been  the  disgrace  of  India 
for  above  two  thousand  year%  'Bat  had 
the  doctrines  of  our  opponents  continued 
to  govern  the  practice  of  all  the  East  India 
Company's  servants  in  India,  those  two 
barbarous  practices,  the  termination  of 
which  has  been  already  effected,  wookl 
Still  have  carried  on  their  destructive 
ravages.  For  let  me  ask  our  opponents^ 
were  these  practices  in  any  degree  less 
firmly  established,  or  of  a  later  date,  than 
Tarious  others  which  still  continue  ?  And 
with  these  instances  before  our  eyes,  in 
which  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  huma* 
nity  has.  been  more  rapid  and  more  com* 
plete  than  probably  our  most  sanguine 
expectations  could  anticipate,  shall  we 
suffer  aN  the  other  detectable  practices  of 
India  to  prevail  without  the  slightest  at* 
tempt  to  put  a  slop  to  them  ?  And  shall 
we  at  once  admit  the  assertions  of  those 
who  thus,  in  defiance  alike  of  reason  and 
experience,  inculcate  on  us  that  ii  is  in- 
finitely dangerous,  though  ever  so  pru- 
dently and  cautiously,  to  endeavour  to 
substitute  the  reign  of  light  and  troth  and 
happiness,  for  that  of  darkness,  delusion, 
and  misery  ? 

But,  Sir,  it  is  time  to  speak  out,  and  to 
avow  that  I  go  much  further  than  I  have 
yet  stated,  and  maintain,  not  only  that  it 
IS  safe  to  attempt,  by  reasonable  and  pru* 
dent  methods,  to  introduce  into  India  the 
blessings  of  Christian  truth  and  moral  im- 
provement, but  that  true,  aye,  and  im- 
perious and  urgent,  policy,  prescribe  to  us 
the  same  course.  And  let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood on  this  subject :  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  think  our  Indian  empire  rests  on 
such  firm  foundations  as  to  be  shaken  by 
no  convulsions,  and  that  therefore  we  may 
incur  the  risk  of  popular  ferments  with 
impunity:  no,  Sir;  I  frankly  acknowledge, 
that  1  have  long  thought  that  we  hold  our 
East  Indian  possessions  by  a  very  preca- 
rious tenure.  This  is  a  topic  on  which  it 
would  be  painful  to  expatiate,  and  perhaps 
imprudent  to  be  particular ;  but  the  most 
cursory  survey  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
East  Indian  empire  must  be  sufficient,  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  are  ever  so  liule  read 
in  the  page  of  history,  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion which  I  now  intimate. 

On  the  most  superficial  view,  what  a 
eight  does  that  empire  exhibit  to  us !  A 
little  island  obtainin|{  and  keeping  possea- 
•ion  of  immense  regions,  and  of  a  popula- 
^ioiiDf  aiHy  miHioM  that  lAbabit  them^  ni 
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the  distmce  of  half  the  globe  frowi  it!  ef 
inhabitants  differmg  from  us  aa  widely  as 
human  differences  can  go!  diSmoon 
esterioraiid  interior— diflerenoes  physical, 
moral,  social  and  domestic— in  pnints  ol 
religion,  morals,  institntiona,  language, 
manners,  eustoms,  climate,  colour,  io  sheit 
in  almost  every  possible  particular  that 
human  experienoe  can  aoggest,  or  hanaa 
imagination  devise !  Such,  Sir,  iailie  part- 
nership which  we  have  iormed  ;  a«efa  ra- 
ther the  body  with  which  we  are  incer^ 
porated,  nay,  alnKwt  assimiUtad  asd  iden- 
tified. Our  oriental  empire  indend  is  aom 
JL  vast  edifice;  bat  ihe  lofty  and  apncioes 
fabric  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  eanhy 
without  foundations.  The  troiik  of  the 
tree  is  of  prodigious  dimenstoos,  aa4 
there  is  an  exterior  of  gigantic  strength. 
It  has  spread  its  branches  widely  nroami 
it,  and  there  Ts  an  increasing  abondance  of 
foliage  and  of  firuit;  but  the  mighty  mass 
rests  on  the  ground  merely  by  its  aeper- 
incumbent  weieht,  instead  of  having  shot 
its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  incorporated 
itself  with  ihe  parent  earth  l>encnth  k. 
Who  does  not  kno/r  that  the  fini  great 
storm  probably  would  lay  aueh  a  giaat 
prostrate  ^ 

This,  Sir,  I  fear,  is  but  too  joa^e  rcpre- 
senution  of  the  sute  of  our  East  Indiaa 
empire.    Various  passages  in  tbepapen 
on  the  table  clearly  illustrate  and  strongly 
confirm  this  position;    sometimes  they 
distinctly  express  it.     In  truth.  Sir,  are 
we  at  this  time  of  day  still  to  be  tneght 
that  most  importaitt  lesson,  that  no  govern- 
ment can  be  really  secare  which  does  net 
rest  on  the  afiections  of  the  governed ;  or 
at  least  on  their  persuasion  that  its  main- 
tenance and  preservation  are  in  some  de- 
gree connected  with  their  own  well-ft>etng^ 
And  did  we  want  the  papers  on  the  ubk 
to  inform  us,  as,  however,  in  more  than 
one  place,  they  do  inform  us,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  improvemeota  we  havt 
introduced  among  the  people  of  India, 
and  the  equity  and  humanity  wiih  vrhicfa 
our  government  b  administered,  the  native 
population  is  not  attached  to  us?  It  might 
easily  be  shewn  also,  that  many  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  India,  more  espe- 
cially that  of  iu  castes,  greatly  favours 
the  transference  of  dominion  from  one  con- 
queror to  another.    Then,  ihe  situation 
and  neighbourhood   of  India!    Rsgiom 
which  have  been  again  and  again  the 
prey  of  those  vast  Tartar  hordes  which  st 
different  times  have  descended  like  sons 
me^mtain  loitent^  and  have  awepi  all  b^ 
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e  ihem  witb  raitiletf  fary !  Sir,  would 
i  render  ourtel? et  retlly  lecare  tgiiinst 

such  sttiiclrs,  as  well  m  ftgaiml  any, 
»  perhmpii  to  be  dreaded,  which  oar 
eat  £aropean  enemy  may  make  upon 

in  that  quarter,  let  m  endeafoor  to 
rike  oor  r^o\M  into  the  toil,  by  the  gra- 
lal  introdnctioii  and  estabhahment  of 
ir  own  principles  and  opinions;  of  oor 
VQ  lawa,  inatitotiom,  and  mannen;  above 
I,  as  the  aoofce  of  every  other  improve-' 
lent,  of  our  religion,  and  consequently 
r  oor  morals.  Why,  Sir,  if  it  were  only 
lat  we  alKMild  thereby  roader  the  subjects 
r  oor  Asiatic  empire  a  distinct  and  pe- 
aliar  people;  that  we  should  create  a 
^rt  of  moral  and  political  basis  in  the  Vast 
spanee  of  the  Asiatic  regions,  and  amidst 
de  uTimimbered  myriads  of  its  population, 
»y  this  change  we  should  render  our  East 
ndian  dominiofw  more  secure,  merely 
roro  tbe  natural  desire  which  men  feel 
0  preserve  their  own  institutions,  solely 
)ecauae  they  are  their  own,  from  invaders 
who  would  destroy  them.  But  far  more 
.ban  this;— are  we  so  little  aware  of  the 
ra^t  superiority  even  of  European  laws 
ind  inatitntions,  and  far  more  of  British 
laws  and  institutions,  over  those  of  Asia, 
u  not  to  be  prepared  to  predict  with  con« 
Qdence,  that  the  Indian  community  which 
should  have  exchanged  its  dark  and  bloody 
saperstitioos  for  the  genial  in6aence  of 
Christian  light  and  troth,  %voold  have  ex* 
pericnced  such  an  increase  of  civil  order 
and  tecority  ;  of  social  pleasures  and  do- 
mestic comforts,  as  to  be  desirous  of  pre- 
•erving  the  blessings  it  should  have  ac- 
quired ;  and  can  we  doubt  that  it  would 
be  bound  even  by  tbe  ties  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  had^beea  tbe  honoured  instru* 
Bents  of  communicating  them  ? 

Here  again,  Sir,  we  can  answer  this 
question  from  experience.  We  have  a 
cs«e  precisely  in  point;  by  which,  on  a 
small  scale,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  what 
would  be  the  efl^ta  of  the  same  experi- 
ment tried  upon  a  larger.  All  around 
me  have  heard  of  the  grefit  Albuquerque, 
one  of  those  extraordinary  omu  who, 
nearly  SOO  years  ago,  raiaed  to  the  highest 
pilch  the  fiery  of  the  Portiiguese  name  in 
India*,      The  commentaries  of  his  son 

*  For  the  above  curious  fact  I  am  in- 
WKed  to  the  k'mdness  of  Mr.  Southey, 
^0  has  also  been  so  obliging  as  to  furnish 
^^  with  the  following  curious  and  im- 
portant fact,  which  from  forgetfulness  I 
^■ttttad  to  metttoi  in  tho-Hooae  of  Corn- 


Bras  de  Albuquerque  contain  tbe  follow- 
ing curious  passage.  ««  When  Alf.  de 
Albuquerque  took  the  kingdom  of  Goa, 
he  would  not  permit  that  any  woman  from 
thenceforward  should  burn  herself;  and 
although  to  change  their  customa  is  equal 
to  death,  nevertheless  they  rejoiced  in 
life,  and  said  great  good  of  him,  becallse 
he  commanded  that  they  should  not  born 
themselves."  It  is  added,  in  proof  of  the 
veneration  in  which  this  great  man  wat 
held  by  the  natives,  *'  that  long  afler  hie 
death,  when  a  Moor  or  Hindoo  had  re- 
ceived wrong,  and  could  obuin  no  redresa 
from  the  governor,  tbe  aggrieved  person 
wooM  gt^to  Goa,  to  Albuquerque's  tomb, 
and  make  an  offering  of  oil  at  tbe  lamp 
which  burned  before  it,  and  call  upon  him 
for  justice." 

And  now.  Sir,  if  I  have  proved  to  yo« 
as  I  trust  I  have  hrrefragably  proved,  that 
the  state  of  our  Bast  Indian  empire  is  such 
as  to  render  it  highly  desirable  to  intro« 
duce  among  them  the  blessings  of  Chria* 
tian  light  and  moral  improvement;  that 
the  idea  of  its  being  impracticable  to  do 
this  is  contrary  alike  to  reason  and  to  ex- 
perience; that  the  attempt,  if  conducted 
prudently  and  cautiously,  may  be  made 
with  perfect  safety  to  our  political  into* 
rests ;  nay,  more,  tliat  it  is  the  very  course 
by  which  those  interests  may  be  most 
effectually  promoted  and  secured;  does 
it  not  follow  from  these  premises  as  an 
irresistible  conclusion,  that  we  are  clearly 
bound,  nay,  imperiously  and  urgently 
compelled,  by  the  strongest  obligations  of 
duty,  to  support  the  proposition  for  which 

mens.  When  Joane  de  Barras  wrote  (a 
man  who,  for  the  extent  of  his  researches, 
is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Herodotus), 
a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  Malabar 
consistea  of  native  Moors ;  and  the  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  their  rapid  increase 
lS|  that  they  had  obtained  privileges  from 
the  king,  and  put  themselves  upon  a  level 
with  the  high  castes,  '*  for  which  reasoa 
many  of  the  natives  embraced  their  ftith." 
He  says  in  another  place,  that  **  the  na* 
tives  esteemed  it  a  great  honour  when  the 
Moors  took  their  daughters  to  wife."  The 
above  fact  plainly  shews  what  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  to  me  by  private 
testimony,  that  the  real  cause  which  ren* 
ders  the  natives  of  India  afraid  of  losing 
caste  is  not  any  religious  scruple,  oul 
merely  the  dread  of  the  many  and  great 
temporal  evils  which  proceed  from  the 
loss* 
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Inaw  call  uponyott  for  yoar  auent.'  Bot 
wfaat  is  that  proposition  ?     its  only  fault, 
if  any.  ia,  that  it  falls  so  far  short  of  what 
the  nature  of  the  case  requires.     Is  it  that 
we  should  immediately  devise  and  proceed 
without  delay  to  execute,  the  great  and 
good  and  necessary  work  of  improying  the 
religion  and  morals  of  our  East  Indian 
fellow-subjects?    No;    but  only  that  we 
should  not  substantially  and  in  effect  pre* 
Tent  others  from  engaging  in  it.    Nay, 
not  even  that;    but'  that  we  should  not 
prevent  government    having  it  in  theit 
power,  with   all  due  discretion,  to  give 
licences  to  proper  persons  to  go  to  India 
and  continue  there,  with  a  view  of  render- 
ing to  the  natives  this  greatest  of  all  ser- 
vices.    Why,  Sir,  the  commonest  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  would  give  us  much 
more  than  this.     Where  am  I  standing  ? 
Where  is  it,  and  when,  that  I  am  arguing 
this  question?  Is  it  not  in  the  very  assem- 
bly in  which,  within  these  few  weeks,  no- 
thing but  the  clearest  considerations  of 
political  expediency  were  held  sufficient 
to  justify  our  withholding  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  enjoyment  of  the    fullest' 
measure  of  official  as  well  as  political  ad- 
vantages, and  when 'you  yourself.  Sir*, 
though  you  felt  yourself  oouod  to  con* 
tinue  some  few  official  disabilities,  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  with  reluctance  and 
even  with  pain?    And  shall  we  now  lay 
the  religion  which  we  ourselves  profess 
under  such  a  restraint  in  any  part  of  our 
own  dominions?  No,  Sir :  it  is  impossible: 
you  will  noty  you  cannot,  act  thus.    But^ 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
it  dese(,ves  well  to  be  considered,  that  if 
we  should  fail  in  our  present  endeavour« 
and  if  Christianity  should  be,  as  it  then 
would  be,  the  only  untolerated  religion  in 
the  British  dominions  in  India,  the.evil 
would  not  stop  here.     The  want  of  tolera- 
tion would  not  be  merely  a  negative  mis- 
chief; the  severest .  persecution  must  in- 
fallibly ensue.     For,  assuredly,  there  are, 
and  by  God's  help  I  trust  there  ever  will 
be,  both  European  and  native  teachers 
prepared  in  the  face  even  of  death  itself, 
to  diffuse  the  blessed  truths  oC Christianity. 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  ii  is  tole- 
ration only  that  we  ask :  we  utterly  dis- 
claim all  ideas  of  proceeding  by  methods 
of  compulsion  or  authority.  But  surely  I 
need  not  have  vindicated  myself  from  any 
•uoh  imputation.  The  very  cause  which 
I  plead  would  haye  been  sufficient  to  pro- 

' '      ■        ■       ..        .  ■     ^  -      ■  ■ 
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tect  me  from  it.  Comrpolsion  and  Chris- 
tianity 1  Why,  the  very  terma  aie  at  va- 
riance with  each  other :  the  idcaa  are  iti- 
compattble*  In  the  language  of  insptra- 
tion  itself,  Christianity  baa  beeo  called 
"  the  law  of  liberty."  Her  service,  in  the 
excellent  formularies  of  our  Church,  baa 
been  truly  denominated  "  perfect  free- 
dom ;"  and  they,  let  me  add,  will  moat 
advance  her  cause,  who  contend  lor  it  in 
her  own  spirit  and  character.* 

I  have  often  been  reminded.  Sir,  daring 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  present  case  to  anotber  great 
contest  of  jiutice  and  humanity,  in  which* 
with  many  confederates  far  abler  than 
myself,  I  was  peraeveringly  and  at  length, 
blessed  be  God,  successfully  engaged  some 
years  ago.  The  resemblance  1  aee  is  ac- 
knowiedged  by  my  hoD,  friend  near  ae 
(Mr.  William  Smith),  who  U  atill  faiihfel 
to  the  great  principles  which  animated  as 
in  our  former  struggle,  during  the  whole 
of  which  .he  was  among  the  ablest  as  well 
as  the  most  zealous  and  perteveriag  of  my 
associates. 

On  that  occasion,  let  it  be  remembered, 
it  was  our  ultinjatd  object,  by  patting  an 
end  to  those  destructive  ravages,  which, 
for  centuries,  had  produced  aoiTersal  in- 
security of  person  and  property  along  a 
vast  extent  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  had 
thereby  protracted  the  reigo  of  darkness 
and  barbarism  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
to  open  a  way  for  the  natural  progress  of 
civilization  and  knowledge ;  of  christian 
light  and  moral  improvement:  so  now, 
likewise,  we  are  engaged  in  the  blessed 
work  of  substituting  light  for  darkness, 
and  the  reign  of  truth  and  justice  and  sa- 
cial  order  and  domestic  comfort,  of  sub- 
stituting all  that  can  elevate  the  character 
or  add  to  the  comfort  of  man,  in  the  place 
of  the  most  fool,  degrading,  and  bloody 
system  of  superstition  that  ever  depraved 
at  once,  and  enslaved,  the  nature,  aad 
destroyed  the  happineas  of  oar  species. 
In  the  case  of  the  slave  trade,  as  well  as 
in  this,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  find  our- 
selves opposed  by  many  of  those  whose 
means  of  local  information  were  certainly 
considerable,  bu(  whose  notions  of  facts 
'were  so  obscured  or  warped  by  prejudices 
or  pre  possessions  I  as  to  be  rendered 
strangely  inaccurate  and  preposterous. 

There,  likewise,  owing  no  doabt  to 
the  strange  prejudices  and  prepossss* 
sions  I  have  noticed,  our  oppoaeiila  main- 
tained, that  there  was  no  call  whate?er 
for  the  exercise  of  our  homanity:   that 
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le    slave   tr^de,    wbfit^yer  our  EoglUb 
lOtions    of  comfort  might  suggest  to  u^, 
ike    the    superstitious  nractice§  in  Inc^i^, 
dded  to   the  sum  of  hum.an  happiness, 
astead  of  lessei^ing  it ;  or  at  the  least,  we 
vere  w^ishiog  to  make  mpn  happier  against 
heir  will  :    and  that  so  far  from  there 
>eing    any   need   for  our  interference  to 
oaprove  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
iVest  Indies,  already  they  were  as  happy 
as    the    day    was    long;,   nay    happier, 
for     they     danced    all    night.      Consist- 
ently therefore  with  these  opinions^  they 
:alled  upon  us,  just  as  we  hav^  been  called 
upon  this  evening,  to  find  some  other  and 
better  selected  sphere,  fpf  the  exertions  of 
our  humanity.     Really,  the  similarity  of 
the  two  cases  runs  almost  pn  all  fqurs :  for 
on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  now,  we  were 
assured  that  we  should  infallibly  produce 
insurrections ;   while  it  might  be  truly  af- 
^rmtd  in  hoth  cases,  that  tne  language  of 
our  opponents  themselves  was  far  more 
likely  than  ours  to  produce  the  appre- 
hended eyil.     Happily,  the  West  Indian 
predictions  haye  been  so  far  from  verified 
in  ibis  particular,  that  I  scarcely  recollect 
any  other  period  of  the  same  length  as 
that  which  has  elapsed  since  we  com- 
menced   our     abolition-proceedings     in 
which  there  had  not  been  tome  insurrec- 
tion or  other.    Sir,  allow  me  to  hope  that 
the  resemblance,  which  I  have  shewn  to 
exist  between  the  two  cases  with  so  striking 
an  accordance,  will  be  completed,  by  our 
finding,  that  notwithstanding  the  di&rent 
views  and   expectations  which  di£ferent 
gentlemei^  have  formed  of  the  effects  of 
this  measure,  we  shall  all  rejoice  over  it 
together  ere  many  years  shall  be  com- 
pleted, ^nd  find  all  the  fancied  mischiefs 
apprehended  by  our  opponents  disproved 
by  the  event.    I  beg,  however,  that  it 
may  he  observed,  that  the  resemblance 
which  I  have    been   describing    is  not 
merely  an  illustration :  it  is  an  argument ; 
and  a  very  powerful  one  too  it  will  appear 
to  »ll  who  remember  |)iat  we  had  then  the 
misfortune  to  number  n^any  considerable 
men  among  our  opponents ;    inasmuch  as 
it  shews  how  possible  it  is  for  men  of  emi- 
nent attainments  to  be  misled,  not  merely 
into  tolerating    as  an  unavoidable  evil, 
^hich  it  is  only  fair  to  confess  was  the 
j^rgunietit  of  some  of  oiir  opponents,  but 
mto  supporting  and  panegyrizing,  as  war- 
rtnied  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  ha- 
manity,  acauie,  that  now,  af^er  a  few  short 
y«vs  have  expired,  not  a  single  man  can 
jwjnd  to  lift  op  his  voice  in  iu  favour. 
(VOL.XXvi.) 


And  now.  Sir,  if  we  suffer  our  imagina- 
tions to  follow  into  its  consequences  the 
measure  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  accomplishment 
of  those  hopes  which  I  trust  will  be  one 
day  realized,  what  a  prospect  opens  on 
our  vievv  !    In  the  place  of  that  degrading 
superstition,  which  now  pervades  those 
vast  regions,  Christianity,  and  t^e  mor^l 
improvement  which  ever  follows  from  its 
introduction,  shall  be  diffused   with   all 
their  blessed  effects  on  individual  charac- 
ter, and  on  social  and  domestic  comfort. 
Surely,  we  here  see  a  prize   which  it  js 
worth  contending  for,  at  any  cost  of  time 
and  lab9ur.    And  I  can  assure  our  oppo- 
nents, that  they  are  greatly  deceived,  if 
they  imagine  that  we  are  likely  to  give 
up  the  contest,  even  if  we  should  fail  in 
our  present  attempt.      Happily,  Sir,  it 
appears  from  the  unprecedented  number 
of  petitions  now  on  your  table,  that  tt\e 
importance  of  the  question  is  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  mind.    And  let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  these  petitions  have 
been  produced  by  a  burst  of  momentary 
enthusiasm ;    that  the  zeal  which  has  ac- 
tuated the  petitioners  is  a  mere  temporary 
flame,  which  will  soon  die  away,  and  be 
exhausted.     No,  Sir:    I  am  persuaded, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  real  condition  of 
our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects  shall  be  more 
generally  known,  the  feeling  which  has 
already  been  so  forcibly  expressed,  will 
prevail  still  more  extensively.    If,  there- 
fore, o«r  opponents  really  apprehend  the 
greatest  evils  from  discussing  the  subject, 
in  common  consistency  vvith  this  opinion,^' 
they  should  suffer  our  Question  to  pass, 
as  the  only  way  by  -whicn  that  discussion 
can  be  terminated.    For   they  may  be 
assured,  that  otherwise  the  public  voice 
wilt  call  upon  this  House  still  more  loudly 
than  even  it  has  now  done.    And  assured- 
ly, my  friends  who  are  associated  with  me 
in  this  great  cause  are  animated  with  the 
same  determination  as  myself,  never  to 
abandon  it,  either  till  success  shall  have 
crowned  our  efforts  or  till  it  shall  appear 
utterly  unattainable. 

But  after  all,  Sir,  at  the  very  moment 
when  my  friends  and  I  were  ready  to  raise 
the  shout  of  victory,  a  proposition  has 
been  made  to  us  by  an  hon.  baronet,  of 
which,  though  offered  to  us  in  the  language, 
and  by  him,  I  do  not  deny,  with  the  mean- 
ing of  good  will  to  our  object.  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  more  afraid  than  of  all  the  other 
modes  of  opposition  we  have  experienced 
in  the  course  of  these  discussions.    I  am 

(3Z) 
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the  more  afraid  of  it,  because  the  platnrible 
and  specious  appearance  with  wbrcb  it 
comes  forward  is  likely  to  render  its  hos- 
tility so  much  the  more  efficient  atad  de- 
structive. It  accosts  us  with  a  language 
of  this  sort— '<  We  all  mean  the  same 
thing :  we  all  wish  Christianity  and  moral 
improvement  to  be  communicated  to  the 
natives  of  India :  but  we  are  afraid  of  the 
effects  which  will  be  produced  in  India 
by  the  appearance  of  your  proposed 
clause  on  the  statute  book.  Gofernment 
may  grant  licences  to  persons  to  go  over 
to  India  for  religious  purposes,  as  well  as 
any  others,  under  the  general  powers  to 
be  granted  to  them  by  the  Bill.  We  must, 
therefore,  resist  your  clause.'^ 

If  what  has  been  already  stated  to  the 
House  should  not  have  sufficed  for  dispel- 
ling any  apprehensions  of  a  dangerous  fer- 
ment being  produced  in  the  public  mind 
of  India,  by  the  existence  in  the  statute 
book  of  the  clause  we  have  now  proposed, 
all  such  fears  will/  I  think,  be  removed, 
when  I  shall  have  read  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  volumes  on  your  table,  con- 
cerning the  extreme  difficulty  that  is  ex- 
.  perienced  in  India,  in  diffusing  the  most  in- 
teresting intelligence  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Our  opponents  will  assign 
more  weight  to  the  extract,  because  it  is 
taken  from  Judge  Strachey's  Answers  to 
lord  Wellesley's  Interrogatories,  "  I  take 
this  opportunity,"  says  he,  *'  of  remarking, 
that  to  render  generally  known  any  penal 
law,  is  extremely  difficult,  particularly 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
Till  they  see  the  effect  of  it,  they  remain 
Ignorant  of  it ;  and  this  in  spite  of  ad- 
vertisements and  proclamations.  News 
and  information  of  all  ^kinds  are,  in  Ben- 
gal, slowly  and  inaccurately  transmitted 
from  one  to  another.  Among  us,  events 
obtain  publicity  through  the  means  of  pe- 
riodical prints,  of  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, and  of  verbal  communication.  Among 
the  natives,  there  is  nothing  of  the*  two 
first,  and  even  of  the  other  hardly  any*^.'' 

After  hearing  the  above  extract,  the 
House  will  not,  I  think,  participate  in  the 
apprehensions  which  some  gentlemen  seem 
to  entertain,  that  the  mere  insertion  of 
this  clause  into  our  statute  book,  may  pro- 
duce a  dangerous  commotion  among  the 
native  population  of  India.  Besides,  Sir, 
as  has  been  well  remarked  by  my  noble 
friend,  (lord  Castlereagh)  who,  in  truth, 

*  Answer  from  Judge  Stracbey  to  In- 
tcrrogatories,  30ih  Jan.  1 802. 


has  treated  the  whole  of  this  subject  with 
extraordinary  discretion  and  ability,  the  na- 
tives, if  they  should  read  the  clamie,  which, 
however,  is  a  highly  improbable   occur- 
rence, will  find  in  it,  and  find  I  believe  for 
the  firtt  time  exprened  in  term^*  a  clear 
recognition,  an  effectual  security^  of  their 
right  to  preserve  their  religious  principles 
and  institutions  sacred  and  inviolate.   The 
clause  thus  framed^  will  therefore  product 
satisfaction  among  them  rather  tfaah  dis- 
content, on  that  very  subject  of  reltgioo. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  an  additional  argument, 
and  with  me  I  cdnfess  a  verv  powerful  ooe, 
for  retaining  this  clanse,  that  though  the 
general  power  of  granting  licences  with 
which  the  friends  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion  would  have  us  be  satisfied,  might 
provide  sufficient  openings  for  the  sending 
over  of  missionaries  to  India,  and  for  the 
employment  of  them  there,  so  long  as 
they  should  conduct  themselves  properly; 
which,  however,  I  utterly  deny;    yet  I 
beg  the  House  ever  to .  bear  in  mind,  tbn 
my  friends  and  1  have  far  more  in  view  in 
the  measure  we  have  been  recommending, 
than  merely  the  sending  over  and  main- 
tenance of  missionaries.    I  beg  they  will 
recollect  what  I  stated  in  one  of  the  fim 
sentences  which  I  addressed  to  you,  that 
it  is  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
government  to  grant  licences  to  missionartct 
that  I  support  the  present  clause,  but  be> 
cause,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Resolution  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  usa^e  of  parliament,  it  is  found- 
ed ;  by  affirming  tne  dutjr  of  enlighten* 
ing  the  minds  and  improving  the  morals 
of  our  East  Indian  fellow-subjects,  it  esta- 
blishes the  principle ;    it  lays  the  ground 
for  promoting  education  among  them,  and 
for  difiusing  useful  knowledge  ofall  kinds. 
When  truth  and  reason.'So  long  excluded 
from  that  benighted  land,  shall  once  mors 
obtain  access  to  it,  (and  we  are  this  day  en- 
gaged in  the  great  work  of  breaking  down 
that  barrier  which  has  hitherto  substan- 
tially and  practically  excluded  them),  the 
understandings  of  the  natives  will  begin 
to  exert  their  powers ;    and  their  minds, 
once  enlightened,  will  instinctively  nject 
the  profane  absurdities  of  their  theolo- 
gical, and  the  depraving  vices  of  ibftr 
moral  system.    Thus  they  will  be  prepar- 
ed  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  for 
''Christianity  is  a    reasonable  service," 
and  then,  we  may  appeal  to  the  moral 
superiority   of  Christian  Europe  in  mo* 
dern  times,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
most  polished  pagan  conunonities^  for  the 
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> leased  eflfecU  which  may  be  expected  to 
ollovr  OQ  their  moral,  their  tocial,  and, 
A^tx^Te  all,  their  domestic  comfort. 

Sut,  Sir,  to  return  to  the  question  con- 
oc ruing  the  necessity  of  retaining   our 
clAiise ;  I  cannot  but  hope,  after  all  we 
lis.'ve  heard  in  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sions, and  more  especially  afier  what  has 
f>aaaed  subsequently  to  the  hon.  baronet's 
ixiotion  for  leayinf^  out  our  clause ;    after 
all  this,  I  repeat  it,  I  cannot  but  indulge 
tlie  hope,  that  all  those  at  lease,  who  were 
flisposed  to  leave  our  clause  out  of  the 
Sill,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unneces- 
ssry,  if  not  dangerous,  will  at  length  dis* 
coTer,  that  some  such  clause  as  this  is  ab- 
soloiely  indispensable  for  accomplishing 
tlie  desire,  which  they  profess  in  common 
^vilh  us,  of  furnishing  the  means  of  intro* 
ducing  Christianity  into  India.    Indeed, 
it  ought  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  real  prac> 
^cal  effect  of  their  own  amendment,  that 
tbey  who  are  the  most  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity   into 
India,  so  readily  assent  to  it,  or  rather  so 
"warmly  support  iu 

But,  Sir,  lei  me  ask,  do  they  not  see  that 
if  the  clause  be  left  out,  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment will  contain  no  men^on  whateyer  of 
religion  or  morals  ?  no  recognition  of  its 
being  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  communis 
cate  to  our  East  Indian  fellow- subjecu  the 
blessings  of  Christian  light  and  moral  im- 

frovement?  Tba^ recognition  will  still, 
grant,  be  contained  in  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  let  me  ask, 
will  not  this  be  precisely  the  situation  jn 
vvbich  the  cause  has  stood,  and  stood, 
alaa !  to  no  purpose,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  ?  Tor  on  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter in  1793,  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  stated,  passed,  and 
have  ever  since  kept  on  their  Journals,  a 
Besolotion  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
now  adopted.  But,  as  was  unanswerably 
orged  in  defence  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  op- 
ponents of  all  attempts  to  convert  the  na- 
tives of  India,  this  recognition,  beinff  only 
contained  in  the  Votes  of  the  two  Houses, 
but  not  in  the  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
executive  body,  whose  business  it  was  to 
carry  into  execution  what  parliament  had 
preacribed  by  that  Act,  could  not  be 
chargeable  with  neglecting  any  duty 
which  That  statute  had  ordained,  when,  so 
far  from  favouring,  they  rather  thwarted 
and  hindered  the  attempts  of  the  mission- 
aries.   The  guilti  as  was  irresistibly  ar- 
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gued  by  the  writer  just  alluded  to;  the 
guilt,  if  any,  of  not  having  favoured  the 
endeavours  of  individuals  to  convert  the 
natives  of  India,  was  not  justly  changeable 
on  the  East  India  Company's  directors, 
nor  yet  on  the  Board  ot  Controul,  but  on 
the  legislature,  which  prescribed  to  both 
the  principles  on  which  the  government 
in  India  was  to  be  conducted,  but  said 
not  one  syllable  about  religion  or  morals. 
And  if  the  present  Act,  like  the  former, 
were  to  leave  religion  and  morals  unmen- 
tinned,  the  same  inference  might  hirly  be 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  legislature  ; 
but  with  greatly  increased  force,  since  the 
enemies  of  East  India  missions  would 
truly  sUte,  that  the  subject,  which  had 
formerly  attracted  little  attention,  had 
now  been  long  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament;  and  that,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  especially,  it  had  occasioned 
much  debate.  They  would  allege,  that 
ihe  advocates  for  the  religious  and  moral 
.improvement  of  India  had  maintained^ 
that  the  moral  degradation  of  our  East 
Indian  fellow-subjecU,  and  their  perni- 
cious and  cruel  institutions,  rendered  it 
eminently  desirable  that  we  should  endea- 
vour to  impart  to  them  a  purer  system 
of  faith  and  morals;  that  the  attempt 
was  perfectly  practicable,  and  that  it 
might  be  made  with  safety,  na^  even  with 
advantage  to  our  political  interests;—- 
that,  on  the  other  hand,oor  opponents  had 
maintained,  that  we  were  bringing  for- 
ward an  unneceuary,  nay  a  ihost  perni- 
cious project ;  that  the  principles  of  the 
Hindoo  religion  were  eminently  pure, 
their  practice  superior  to  our  own ;  but, 
were  this  more  doubtful,  that  the  endea- 
vour could  not  be  made  without  endan* 
gering  the  very  existence  of  our  empire 
in  India.  Such,  I  say,  it  would  be  alleged, 
had  been  the  sUte  of  the  argument,  and 
it  would  be  added  irresistibly,  that  parlia- 
ment had  shewn,  by  rejecting  the  clause 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  advocates  for 
Christianity  in  India,  that  it  disapproved 
the  project  they  had  proposed. 

If  any  thins  more  could  then  be  needed 
to  supply  additional  force  to  the  above 
argument,  it  would  be  the  language  which 
has  at  length  been  used  by  the  ablest  of 
our  opponents.  For  happily.  Sir,  in  the 
progress  of  our  discussions,  they  have 
warmed  in  their  course,  one  of  them  es- 
pecially, to  whose  abilities  and  eloquence 
I  pay  no  unwilling  testimony,  though  I 
must  say  that  he  has  imposed  on  himself 
a  task  which  exceeds  hisj  or  indeed  any 
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human  abtlites,  in  undertaking  to  recon« 
cile  the  manifest  inconsisten<^y,  of  feel- 
ing the  highest  respect  for  Christianity, 
and  of  preserving  at  the  same  time  any 
measure  of  reverence  for  tHe  Hindoo  re- 
ligion, which,  both  in  its  theology  and  its 
morals,  Christianity  utterly  abjures  a(nd 
condemns.  The  hon.  gentleman,  how- 
ever,  has  spoken  out;  (I  thank  htm  for  il;J 
and  has  relieved  the  question  from  all 
ambiguity, — speaking  in  terms  of  high  ad- 
miration of  the  excellence  add  sublimity 
of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  pretty  plainly 
ibtimatiiig  that  we,  who  are  endeavouring 
10  substitute  Christianity  in  the  place  of 
It,  are  actuated  by  a  zeal  the  most  fanati- 
cal and  absurd.  Indeed,  he  frankly  ac- 
knowledged to  us,  that  he  had  it  once  in 
contemplation  to  move  a  clause,  cx- 
priessly  forbidding  ^11  further  attempts  of 
Christian  missionaries,  leaving  us  to  con- 
clude that  he  abstained  frotn  so  doing 
merely  on  pfudential  grounds.  All 
this  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong ; 
but  after  such  sentiments  have  been  ut- 
tered, and  after  thd  exulting  approbation 
^with  which  they  were  received  by  our 
opponents'  in  general,  let  it  no  longer  be 
said  that  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  all  wish- 
ing alike  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  iii 
India,  but  only  differirtg  as  to  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  that  desirable  event.  No, 
Sir  ;  the  (question  is  dow  put  on  its  true 
basis,  and  it  clearly  appears  to  be  no  other 
than  this^  whether,  as  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  the  British  empire  in  Europe, 
the  religion  of  Brahma  and  Vishnoo  is  not 
to  be  the  acknowledged  system  of  our 
Asiatic  dominions. 

I  beg  pardon,  Sir,  for  having  trespassed 
60  long  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House  : 
but  the  subject  is  one,  the  importance  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
If,  Sir,  a  British  judge  and  jury,  the  for- 
mer often  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  af- 
ter a  long  course  of  professional  labours, 
Will  sit  patiently  for  more  than  an  entire 
day  to  decide  whether  the  life  of  some 
criminal  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  offended 
laws  of  his  country ;  nav,  even  to  settle 
some  doubtful  question  of  property ;  how 
much  less  will  you  grudge,  even  to  me,  a 
still  larger  portion  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion than  I  have  presumed  to  occupy,  when 
you  consider,  that  the  question  which  we 
are  now  deciding  involves  not  the  prospe* 
ri<y,  not  the  life  merely  of  an  iridividuaf, 
but  the  religious  and  moral  inserMts,  the 
temporal  at  once  and  the  eternal  well- 
being,  of  60  riaillioni  of  olir  fellow  creatures! 


Mr.  Prendergasi  repeated  the  argameot^ 
he  had  Urged  ou  a  former  nighe  agaioa 
the  principle  upon  which  tb^  preamble 
was  framed,  sthd  contended  that  the  intro- 
duction of  men  with  heated  imaginatioot 
into  IndisL,  under  the  title  of  Misslonarief, 
would  be  attefcided  with  the  most  lots- 
chievoos  consdqoences.  He  re- asserted, 
that  he  bad  h^ard  Dr.  Carey,  on  a  hogs- 
head, exhortihg  the  Hindoos,  and  telling 
them  that  hell's  flafnes  Woiild  certainl5'  be 
their  portion  if  they  did  not  becume 
Christian^.  The  at^mpt  to  concert  the 
Hindoos  was  the  most  absurd  infatoatton 
that  (iver  besotted  the  weakest  mifid. 

Mr.  S.  /f .  Simfth  said,  that  the  bon«  gen- 
tleman who  had  spoken  second  io  the  de- 
bate^ in  supposing  that  goverfimem  wanted 
to  patronize  missionaries  goihg  oat  to  In- 
dia, hid  misunderstood  tb6  plaid  tneaning 
of  the  Resolution,  as  no  such  proceeding 
on  the  paft  of  goVernibent  was  in  cod- 
templati6n.  With  regard  to  the  Uiatiny 
at  Vellore,  he  denied  thai  the  melaocholy 
transaction  wai  at  all  attributable  to.  ao 
attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  amon^ 
the  troops,  but  was  solely  to  be  ascribed 
to  other  causes,  namelyi  to  an  order  which 
had  been  given  to  femove  the  marks  of 
their  caste,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  degrading  to  a  Hindoo.  With  re- 
spect to  the  argument  of  the  invincibility 
of  the  prejodices  of  the  natives,  be  said  a 
sufficient  answer  had  been  afforded  tOwthis 
by  the  admirable  effects  which  had  result- 
ed frotn  the  exertions  of  colonel  Walker,  in 
potting  an  end  to  the  crime  of  infanticide. 
Which  nad,  before  his  iDterference^  existed 
for  centuries. 

Mr.  Marryai  eitpressed  his  surprise  that 
the  duty  imposed  by  this  clause  on  mis- 
sionaries. Was  not  also  imposed  on  the 
bishop  and  archdeacons  who  were  pro- 
posea  to  g6  to  India,  in  k  sobsequent 
clause,  "that  thei'e  wefe  many  dignified 
clergy rlien  of  the  eststblished  church  pre- 
pared to  pursue  so  laudable  a  design  as 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  he  bad  not 
a  doubt;  and  as  he  was  not  disposed  to 
pay  the  missionaries  a  compliment  at  the 
6Xpence  of  (b^  church  of  England,  be 
should  not  vote  for  the  insertion  of  the 
preamble,  unless  it  was  afso  applied  to  the 
clause  respecting  the  appointment  of  the 
bishops. 

Mr.  Forbei  pointed  oUt  (he  certain  ill 
effects  which  would  result  frodi  thin  cliose, 
and  said  that  the  natives  of  India  were  oow 
watching  every  ship  for  the  arhvaloftbe 
Bill  which  wks  to  constitute  their  future 
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overnmeiit.  The  moment  it  arrived  it 
/ould  be  translated  into  their  language  aud 
hey  would  stndy  it  with  pecaliar  earnest- 
teas.  The  result  they  would  draw  from 
be  proposed  preamble  would  be,  that  the 
ir jtish  government  intended  to  force  them 
o  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  and  hence 
vouid  arise  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  that 
would  not  terminate  till  ihe  Briiish  autho- 
rity in  India  was  annihilated. 

Mr.  Hobert  Smith  resisted  the  clause  be- 
cause it  was  altosether  unnecessary. 

Mr.  lf^Ai/6r€aa  could  not  admit  that  the 
preamble  was  not  absolutely  requisite. 
He  thought  thai  the  dangers  had  been 
grossly  ejcaggeratcd  and  the  Hindoo  cha- 
racter mistaken  by  the  enemies  of  this 
clause.  WbV  was  this  Christian  country 
to  abjure  its  cK>ctrines  in  India  ?  He  was 
convinced  that  the  mutiny  of  Vellore  was 
not  owing  to  the  violation  of  any  religious 
prejudices.  If  the  preamble  were  re- 
jected, it  would  be  a  complete  bar  to  the 
iotroduction  of  Christiani^ty  into  India. 

2iir  7*.  Suitan  said,  that  the  House  was 
to  act  aa  statesmen  legislating  for  an  em- 
pire, and  not  merely,  as  had  been  said,  as 
a  Christian  assembly. 

Mr.  fV,  Smith  resisted  tbe  tone  of  au« 
tbority  assumed  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  not  of  tbe  House,  but  of  tbe 
quesiion.  Those  gentlemen  who  had  been 
in  India,  seemed  tb  think  they  had  a  right 
to  dictate  what  they  pleased  to  those  who 
had  not  beeb  there;  but  he  thought  it 
very  possible  to  hav^  been  )n  India  and  to 
know  nothing  of  India.  As  to  the  charge 
of  fanaticism,  there  was,  he  conceived,  a 
fanaiicism.in  religion,  and  also  a  fanati- 
cism in  indifference. 

Mr.  Fo^6ef  pleaded  not  goilty  to  the 
charge  of  indifference.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman;  he  had  a  brother  a  clergyman, 
and  he  intended  making  one  of  his  sons 
a  clergyman.  It  could  scarcely  be  sop- 
posed,  therefore,  that  he  was  inJifierent 
on  this  head.  He  had  assisted,  besides, 
in  translating  the  four  gosf^ls  into  the 
Hindoo  lahguage,  and  bad  received  the 
thanks  of  several  of  those  gentlemen  for 
^  doing.  He  had  translated  the  gospels, 
hot  he  left  the  Hindoos  to  do  with  them 
what  they  pleased. 

^ir  T.  AcUmd  spoke  in  favour'  of  the 
^riginal  Resolution.  .  He  thought  it  pru- 
dent and  moderate,  and  that  it  was  such, 
that  in  the  words  of  a  great  stateiman,  a 
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Christian  parliament  could  not  do  ]ess-*-a 
British  parliament  could  not  do  more. 

The  House  theii  divided,  when  there 
were. 

For  the  original  Clause 

For  the  Amendment 
Majority 


54 
32 
—22 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday^  July  2. 

'  Hbll£ston  Election  Bill.]  On  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  to 
secure  the  Freedom  and  Punty  of  Election 
in  the  borough  of  Relleston, 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  moved  a  dew 
clause  to  be  added  to  the  Bill,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  that  the  election  of  two 
membei-s  for  Helleston,  and  the  election 
of  two  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  County 
•of  York,  should  cease ;  and  that  instead 
thereof  two  knighis  of  the  shire  should  be 
chosen  for  the  West  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  and  two  for  the  North  and  East 
Riding. 

Mr.  Bahkci  said  he  did  not  see  any  ne» 
cessity  for  such  a  clause. 

The  clause  was  then  rejected  without  a 
division,  and  the  Bill  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

CATHOifC  QcrcsTiOM.]  Sir  J.  C.  ^ip- 
pialey  moved  that  there  be  laid  before  tbe 
House  extracts  from  the  dispatch  of  sir 
G.  Prevost,  governor  df  Canada,  bearing 
date  in  October,  1 8 It,  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  ibe  Caiholio  reltgtow  m  thai  co* 
lony.  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The 
hon.  baronet  then  said,-  as  notice  had  been 
given  of  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  next  ses* 
sion  for  the  relief  of  tbe  Roman  Cathofics, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  again  to  move  for 
the  committee  which  he  had  called  for  ia 
the  present  session.  He  therefore  took 
that  opportunity  of  giving  notice,  that  he 
should,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, again  move  for  the  appointmeiH  of 
a  committee,  in  the  same' words  which  he 
had  used  in  his  notion  of  the  1  ith  of  May 
last. 

Motion  aBSPBCTiNo  the  Supplhss.] 
Mr.  Tiamey  moved.  That  the  Supplies 
voted  lor  the  Navv,  Army,  Ordnance, 
Vote  of  Credh,  and  Subndies  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  years  1805, 
I80a,  (807,  180«,  1809;  1810,  1811,  1812, 
end  latS,  any  be  stated  aa  follows;  vis. 
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And  a  debate  a  rising  in  the  House 
thereopoo ;  it  was  ordered^  That  the  de* 
bate  be  adjourned  till  Thursday. 

Report  on  thb  Act  respbcting  trb 
JuDOBs'  Salaries.]  Mr.  Thomas  Coorte- 
nay  reported  from  the  Committee  appoint- 

:  ed  to  consider  of  the  Act  S9  Geo.  3,  c.  110, 
for  the  Augmentation  of  the  Salaries  of  the 
Judges,  Blc.  that  they  had  come  to  the  fol- 

;  lowing  Resolution : 

"  Reaolf  ed,  That  his  Majesty  be  enabled 

:  to  f^ranty  under  certain  condfitions  to  be 

;  limited,  unto  any  person  who  shall  have 
held  the  office  of  CbierJustice  of  the  Court 
of  King's*bench,  or  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
or  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleaa,  or  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, respect! rely,  an  additional  an- 
naity  of  80Q/L  to  each  of  such  persons; 
and  to  any  person  who  shall  have  held  the 
office  of  Puisne  Justice  of  the  Courts  of 
Ring's-bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  Baron 
of  the  coif  of  the  Cour^  of  Exchequer,  an 
additional  annuity  of  6001.  to  each  of  such 
persona  ;  such  annuities  to  be  granted  to 
them  respectively  from  the  time  of  their 
resignation  of  such  offices  respectively/' 

Ordered,  That  a  Bill  be  brought  in  upon 
the  said  Resolution. 

Petition  of  Captain  Layman — ^Dura- 
bility OP  TiMBEa.l  Lord  Cochrane  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  captain  William 
Layman,  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  setting 
forth,  *'  That  the  petitioner  has  discovered 
a  mode  of  increasing  the  strength  and 
durability  of  timber,  and  of  rendering 
forest  trees  fit  for  immediate  service  with- 
out the  usual  seasoning,  by  a  process  short 
and  simple ;  and  that  this  discovery,  be- 
sides Its  national  utility  for  general  pur- 
poses, is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his 
Majesty's  navy ;  and  that  the  petitioner 
has  already  demonstrated  the  reality  of 
his  discovery  before  the  Board  of  Agri- 
cultare,  in  a  course  of  experiments  made 
in  the  presence  of  several  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  experiments 
are  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  that  board ; 
and  that  these  experiments,  however,  fall 
considerably  short  of  what  the  petitioner, 
by  subsequent  improvement  of  the  pro- 
cess, is  now  able  to  effi»ct ;  and  therefore 
he  humbly  presumes  to  solicit  the  House, 
that  they  would  adopt  such  means,  as  they 
may  think  proper,  for  the  complete  veri- 
fication of  die  same,  which  the  petitioner 
is  ready  to  demonstrate  in  whatever  man- 
ser  he  may  be  directed." 
Ordered  m  lie  npon  the  Ubie. 
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Auction  Duties  Bill.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day,  for  taking  into  further  con« 
sideration  the  Report  from  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Bill  for  taking 
away  the  exemption  from  the  Auction 
Duty  in  respect  of  estates  and  effects 
bought  in  by  or  for  the  owner,  and  allow* 
ing  a  return  of  such  duty,  under  judgment 
of  relief,  on  complaint  laid,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  frauds  on  the  Auction  Duty, 
being  read, 

Mr.  Wharton  moved  the  postponement 
of  the  further  consideration  of  the  Report 
till  Monday. 

Mr.  f¥hithread  said,  understanding  that 
the  further  discussion  of  this  important 
subject  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
House  better,  by  postponing  it  to  Monday, 
he  rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
himself  right,  concerning  some  assertions 
which  he  had  made  on  ft  preceding  eve- 
ning, and  which  had  been  contradicted  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Wharton.)  In  consequence  or  that  right 
hon.  gentleman's  observations,  the  follow- 
ing communication  had  been  made  to  him 
from  five  most  respectable  auctioneers: — 

"Sir;  in  consequence  of  the  observations 
you  did  our  profession  the  honour  to  make 
on  Friday  evening  last,  and  which  were 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Wharton  and  Mr. 
Vansittart,  we  deem  it  du^  to  the  feelings 
of  Mr.  George  Robins,  from  whom  yoa 
received  the  statement,  and  respectful 
towards  you,  who  have  so  kindly  advo- 
cated our  cause,  to  state^  that  the  observa- 
tions you  were  authorised  to  make  by  Mr. 
Robins  are  strictly  true ;  and,  on  reference 
to  the  minutes  of  a  conversation  which 
passed  with  Mr.  Vansittart  last  year,  we 
find  the  following  passage  relating  to  it:^ 
Mr.  Vansittart  observed, '  that  he  should 
have  full  time  to  consider  the  Auction  Bill 
during  the  recesS'— that  he  would  consult 
and  advise  with  the  deputation,  and  see 
them  from  time  to  time«-«nd  that  he 
would,  in  the  course  of  the  recess,  com- 
municate his  sentiments  and  opinion  in 
writing  to  them.'  « 

''The  Bill,  however,  passed  all  its 
stages,  save  only  the  Report,  before  we 
received  any  sort  of  intimation  that  it  was 
again  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Regarding  the  word '  experiment,' 
as  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Wharton,  we  state 
distinctly  that  he  auured  us  he  appre- 
hended the  Bill  must  undergo  important 
alteration  in  the  ensuing  sejisioo,  but  he 
must,  in  the  mean  time,  try  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  lastly,  he  stated  thut  our  ob- 
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jections  to  tbe  Bill  had  uow  ceased.  To 
this  we  reply  by  referring  to  a  passage  id 
our  letter  to  Mr.  Wharton,  that  the  Bill  is 
so  oppressive  in  its  principal  feature,  re- 
spec  ling  estates,  as  to  be  reconcilable  by 
no  modifications  whatever.  We  are,  very 
respectfully,  &c.  R.  Wjnstanley,  J. 
Christie,  T.  L.  Forrest,  D.  R.  Munn, 
h.  philups." 

Such  being  the  representation  which 
these  gentlemen  had  made  of  that  conversa- 
tion, he  would  do  little  more  than  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  would  enter  hjs  pro- 
test against  the  principles  of  the  Bill.  |t 
appeared,  however,  highly  desirable  that 
some  regulation  should  take  place  con- 
cerning mock  auctions;  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  some  measure  adopted  for  that 
purpose,  which  might  not  disturb  the  bu- 
siness of  the  legitimate  auctioneers,  for  he 
should  set  bis  Face  against  any  regulation 
which  made  no  distinction  between  the 
^ood  and  the  |>ad.    The  Bill  at  present 

Snder  consideration,  alt^oug)h  it  had  on)y 
eeh  heard  of  within  these  few  days,  had 
excited  cdnsiderajble  alarip.    ^tters  from 
respectable  professional  persons  at  Bristol, 
and  over  all  the  kingdom,  had  already,  ar- 
rived in  London,  complaining  of  the  intoler? 
^ble  hardships  which  its  provisions  im- 
posed; .and  by  a  communication  from  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman,  he  was  informed,  if 
ihe  Bill  pi^^ed,  pn  estate  wnich  he  intend- 
ed to  dispone  of,  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn.    Tbe  t^ardsbip  fn  ifa^  regula- 
tions concerning  the  disposal  of  goods  and 
chattels,  appeared   to  be  great,  and  the 
crown  in  all  appearance  would  have  i^ 
fresh  accession  of  power,  from  tbe  CO09- 
plicated  securities  to  be  given  in  tbe  future 
sale  of  estates.    The  iK»licitor  of  Excise 
yvould   have   a  most  profitable  situation, 
pro^vided  ^be  Qj|I  passed,  by  drawing  out 
i^uhitudes  of  bojads,  though  he  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  person  who  would 
draw  thp  bonds,  had  any  hand  in  drawing 
the  Bill.     He  was  glad  that  his  observation 
respecting  the  printing  of  the   ^ill  had 
contributed  to  make  it  public,  and  that  its 
propositions  h^d  become  the  subject .  of 
discussion     among    intelligent    men,    in 
whose  minds  it  had  excited  no  inconsider- 
able apprehensions  both  for  the  welfare 
of  a  body  of  respectable  persons,  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  PremantU  s^id,  he  had  been  given 
to  understand,  that  the  hon:  proposer  of 
the  measure  contemplated  an  alteration  of 
that  clause  which  regulated  the  sale  of 
goods  and  chattels,  so  that  it  might  be  less 
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objectionable  to  professional  peraoos.  Hei 
bad  likewise  learned,  that  tbe  clause  whickj 
enacted  security  by  bond  for  the  duty  ci 
the  sale  of  estates,  was  to  be  modifi-tJ^ 
Now,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  iattm 
clause,  as  it  notv  stood,  went  to  impow; 
restrictions  of  a  severe  description  on  ercrf 
landholder,  who,  from  particular  circom- 
stances  or  family  embarrassments,  mig;U 
find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  his  pro^ 
perty.  Other  parts  of  the  Bill  were  socne' 
what  mysteriousi  and  reijnired  explant* 
tion ;  for  instance,  in  what  manner  were 
itinerant  auctioneers  to  be  distingoishtd 
from  the  respectable  stationary  auctioneer>J 
Though  he  knew  bow  to  distinguish  tlieo^ 
himself,  tbe^  Bill  had  not  pretended  to{ 
furnish  him  with  any  means  of  recogni^ 
tion,  and  he  would  be  glad  that  the  hon^ 
proposer  of  the  measure  would  state  wbon 
ne  contemplated  as  permanent,  and  wbeq 
as  perambulating  auctioneers. 

Mr.  Ifharlon  informed  tbe  hon.  genlltH 
man,  that  he  had  been  mis- informed  unl^ 
respect  to  his  intentions  of  making  altera- 
tions in  those  clauses  which  he  bad  poinud 
out,  he  really  had  not  contemplated  auv 
modification  in  the  one  or  amendment  m 
the  other.    With  respect  to  the  distiocuo^ 
drawn  between  resident  and  itinerant  aac* 
tioneers,  he  conceived  that  it  required  liuk 
explanation,  because  every  person  knew  » 
respectable  Bond-street  or  Fleet-street  aoc- 
tioneer  from  one  of  those  who  perambo- 
lated  the  country  and  establisk^ed  for  a  fe« 
days  a  sale  room  in  a  village  or  a  boroogii 
Such  was  his  manner  of  making  the  dii* 
tinction,  and  he  believed  that  tbe  persoa 
w|io  drew  up  the  Bill  contemplated  tiit 
same  when  he  framed  the  clause.      Mqc^ 
difference  of   opinion,  he  believed,  dii 
exist  concerning  the  first  clause,  but  ibo.^t 
who  believed   that  the  Bill    had    bm 
brought  in  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing mock  auctions,  had  misunderstood 
tbe  measure  from  its  commencement,  be* 
cause  it  was  intended  from  the  beginning 
to  be  applied  to  another  kind  of  practice. 
He  alludec)  to  a  practice  which  he  was  in- 
formed had  become  pretty  general, nameh. 
that  a  person  who  had  the  sale  of  an  esute 
in  contemplation,  communicated  bis  reso- 
lution to  another  person  likely  to  become 
a  purchaser,  and  demanded  a  certain  sooi. 
say  lOiOOO/.  for  his  property ;   the  other 
party,  however^  baving  duly  considered 
the  offer,  comes  tq  the  determination  of 
giving  8,00Q/.  for  the  estate,  and  no  morr: 
upon  which' they  come  to  the  resoloiion, 
that  the  property  shall  be  e:^posed  to  salci 
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hich  IB  accordingly  done,  and  if  it  is  not 
urchased  for  more  than  8«000/.  the  estate 
I  bought  in«  and  the  private  bidder  be- 
onies  the  purchaser.  Now,  the  duty  on 
actions  be  apprehended  was  imposed  on 
le  benefit  of  competition,  and  a  consider- 
ble  advantage  was  contemplated  to  arise 
om  allowing  the  principle  of  competition 
I  have  full  operation.  To  operate  against 
lat  description  of  sales  the  first  clause  had 
een  framed,  and  to  which  he  believed  the 
rinciple  of  auction  duty  was  fairly  appli- 
able.  He  had  always  apprehended  much 
ifference  would  arise  on  that  point,  but 
le  hoped  he  bad  made  his  views  distinct 
>  all  who  heard  him.  With  respect  to 
be  statements  of  the  conversation  con- 
lined  in  the  letter  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
nan  opposite  had  communicated  to  the 
ioQse,  he  begged  leave  to  observe,  that 
le  bad  received  a  letter  of  the  aame  de- 
cription.  He  had,  however,  some  recol- 
ection  of  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancel- 
or  of  the  Exchequer  and  himself  with 
hose  gentlemen,  and  that  conference  had 
ieft  impressions  on  his  mind  something 
JifTerent  from  what  it  appeared  to  have 
H'dde  on  theirs.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther this  difference  might  not  arise  from 
the  habitual  politeness  of  these  gentle- 
men's manners,  which  bad  softened  their 
ftppearance  of  hostility  to  the  measure,  and 
caused  him  to  meet  them  with  something 
like  correspondent  aff*ability^  Certain  it 
vras,  however,  they,  according  to  his  re- 
col  leciion,  signified  their  satisfactioa— 
[Mr.  Whitbread  whispered  across  the 
lahlc, '•With  your  civility,  perhaps  but 
not  with  the  Bill/']— No,  he  understood 
Ibey  were  satisfied  with  the  Bill ;  he  had 
DO  remembrance  of  the  expression  con- 
cerning making  an  experiment  of  the  mea* 
*Qrc<  it  was  nonsense  as  applied  to  the 
Bill  in  contemplation,  and  could  never 
have  been  employed,  except  in  a  vague 
and  uncertain  manner  in  those  little  hesi- 
tations which  sometimes  arose  in  conver- 
sion. The  Bill  was.  brought  in  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  an  acknowledged  evil, 
and  be  hoped  it  would  be  carried  into 
(fleet  with  some  inconsiderable  modifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  he  apprehended  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
i^istaken  the  principle  of  the  measure  en- 
tirely. It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  case 
^hicb  he  baa  mentioned  of  disposing  of  an 
^te  for  8,000/.  was  liable  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent construction ;  for  ia  all  probability 
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■the  estate  would  be  purchased  at  the  auc- 
tion room  for  more  than  what  had  been 
contemplated,  by  some  hundreds  of  pounds, 
by  which  means  the  revenue  would  eain 
considerably.  .  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
his,  had  informed  him  that  an  experiment 
of  a  kind  similar  to  that  at  present  under 
consideration  had  betn.  introduced  in 
France.  Formerly  it  appeared  the  rate  of 
auction  duty  in  that  country  was  only  one- 
half  per  cent,  but  the  new  measure  in- 
creased it  to  three  per  cent,  which  banished 
auctions  wholly  from  Brussels,  Boordeaox, 
and  other  places,  and  had  an  effect  so  mis- 
chievous on  the  auctions  at  Paris,  that  the 
government  very  recently  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  great  decrease  of  revenue, 
and  seeing  the  warehouses  filled  with  old 
fashioned  merchandize,  which  the  auctions 
were  wont  to  remove,  consented  to  relin* 
quish  their  enactments,  and  frame  a  mea- 
sure more  tolerant  and  consequently  more  , 
productive.  Such  being  the  situation  of 
France  under  similar  regulations,  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  lesson  might  induce 
the  ministers  of  Britain  to  consent  to  the 
postponement  or  the  final  renunciation  of 
the  present  measure. 

Mr.  Huskisson  declared  that  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  consider  whether 
the  present  revenue  arising  from  auctions 
would  in  all  probability  be  of  the  same 
amount  with  an  extensive  diminution  of 
sales,  which  every  reasonable  person  might 
contemplate.  An  alteration,  be  perceived, 
had  been  made  in  the  period  for  whicb 
bonds  had  to  be  given  in  case  of  estates 
being  bought  in :  now  this  tended  little  to 
diminish  the  difficulties  of  the  auctioneers  ; 
the  sales  might  not  be  concluded  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  the  influence  of 
the  bonds  still  continued.  Now,  in  case 
of  the  property  being  bona  fide  bought  in, 
and  not  sold  by  private  contract  within 
the  twelvemonth,  the  time  limited,  appli- 
cation might  be  made  to  certain  commis- 
sioners, who  were  empowered  to  grant 
relief,  provided  that  every  thing  was  duly 
proved.  But  no  relief  was  to  be  granted 
unless  the  authenticity  of  the  auction  was 
fully  and  satisfactorily  proved— unless  it 
was  made  manifest  that  the  auctioneer  had 
exalted  his  voice  in  a  very  audible  man- 
ner, till  all  the  audience  were  satisfied  of 
the  sum  bidden,  and  the  commissioners 
themselves  were  convinced  that  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman  had  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed the  amount  of  the  biddini^s.  and 
also  that  every  person  bad  beard  ami  were 
satisfi^.    That  extraordinary  accamnla* 
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tion  of  proofs  tended  to  involTe  the  tac« 
tioneers  in  distress  and  difficulty.  He  was 
sure  if  the  Bill  passed  that  any  auctioneer 
in  a  respectable  employment  would  hesi- 
tate to  continue  his  profession  any  longer. 
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the  moment  that  it  originated  he  bad  ii 
contemplation^  both  the  legitimate  saj 
itinerant  auctioneers^  he  never  dreamej 
of  availing  himself  of  a  popotar  measa^ 
to  introduce  by  way  of  appendage,  oi^ 


and  all  who  had  estates  to  sell  would  I  that  was  unpopular. 

hesitate  to  offer  them  up  to  sale.  He  could        Mr.   Frankland  LewU  maintained  tbi 


almost  name  the  person  who  framed  this 
measure — he  was  some  gentleman  very 
assiduous  about  the  Board  of  Excise,  but 
he  apprehended  that  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  revenue  psdd  little 
attention  to  the  sources  of  iu  prosperity, 
and  the  consequence  was,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  legislate,  their  measures  might 
be  productive  of  embarrassment  and  mis- 
chief.   The  ministers  oughj  to  pass  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  ipemedied  the  evils 
arising  from  mock  auctions,  and  postpone 
the  part  relating  to  resident  auctioneers 
till  all  the  parties  had  leisure  to  consider 
it  and  come  to  some  proper  determination. 
Mr.  Lockhart  apprehended  that  the  mea- 
sure interfered  too  far  with  the  transfer  of 
property,  and  might  be  exceedingly  inju- 
rious to  the  stamp  and  consideration  duties. 
The  bonds  proposed  to  be  entered  into 
were  an  incumbrance  upon' property,. and 
would  have  the  effect  of  charging  the  land 
to  a  considerable  amount.     Did  they  ex- 
pect that  trustees  would  give  bonds  that 
would  encumber  the  lands  of  others  which 
they  were  appointed  to  protect?  The  mea- 
sure originated  in  a  desire  to  relieve  the 
fair  trader  from  the  evil  operation  of  the 
mock  auctions,  and  it  appeared  highly  im- 
proper to  engraft  something  on  the  Bill  of 
a  very  different  nature  and  principle.   Let 
them  have  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
fair  trader,  and  then  let  them  have  a  sepa- 
rate Bill  for  imposing  an  additional  duty 
on  blm.  Ihit  do  not  couple  such  dissonant 
propositions  together.    Besides,  he  appre- 
hended that  hawkers  and  pedlars,  against 
whom  appeared  no  clause  in  the  Bill, 
would  be  enabled  to  become  formidable 
rivals  to  the  legitimate  traders.     From 
every  circumstance  he  really  thought  the 
bon.  gentleman  might  be  induced  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proposal  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  t(|e  measure  to  another  session. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkim  said,  that  a  large 
body  of  respectable  auctioneers  of  the  city 
of  London  had  waited  on  him  in  the  morn- 
ing and  gave  him  to  understand,  that^if 
the  Bill  passed  the  House  their  business 
would  be  annihilated. 

Mr.  Wharton  declared  that  the  measure 
had  grown  out  of  applications  and  sug- 
gestions made  to  the  Treiaory,  and  from 


the  Bill  interfered  most  essentially  witi 
the  transfer  of  landed  property,  wbici 
was  already  sufficiently  encumbered.  \ 
became  the  duty  of  the  House  to  renovl 
rather  than  create  impediment  of  trarufd 
and  nothing  tended  so  much  to  retard  th| 
improvement  of  land  as  the  difficulty  bl 
had  mentioned.  The  Bill  would  inert 
to  an  enormous  degree  the  diffirnltj 
selling  lands  by  auction,  and  at  pn 
there  were  scarcely  any  other  mode 
getting  a  purchaser.  A  measure  of  a  mad 
nitude  so  serious  deserved  further  coosidis 
ration ;  auctions  were  of  public  bemfii 
for  through  their  means  people  foood  » 
outlet  to  their  accumulated  qoaottiies  ^ 
goods  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of  'i 
.the  CQmmon  way.  The  difficulties  of  thj 
times  occasioned  these  mock  auctions,  aaj 
with  returning  prosperity  they  would  &i 
away  of  their  own  accord.  He  concludei 
by  moving,  as  an  amendment  to  the  ibo< 
tion,  "  That  the  Report  should  be  takd 
into  further  consideration  on  this  day  thnj 
months." 

Mr.  Whartcn  expressed  his  surprize  i 
a  motion  for  which  he  could  not  be  at  slj 
prepared.  'If  the  hon.  gentleman  objects 
to  one  clause,  against  which  alone  sdj 
objection  had  been  urged,  he  might  prw 
pose  on  Monday  to  omit  the  ctaose;  bii 
to  propose  the  entire  rejection  of  the  Billj 
dia  really  strike  him  with  astooiahmcai 
It  was,  indeed,  taking  him  unawares,  IM 
had  he  expected  such  a  motion  be  sboaki 
have  taken  occasion  to  enter  into  detaili^ 
and  to  urge  the  various  reasons  which  ia* 
duced  the  preparation  of  this  neasv^ 
As  to  mock  auctions  and  itinerant  anctiom, 
the  hon.  gentleman  wu  mistaken  in  sop 
posing  that  4iev  were  not  prodactive  sj 
great  evil.  In  net,  not  onl^  a  (radi  vni 
committed  upon  those  poor  innocent  pea- 
pie  who  were  induced  to  buy  at  mcl 
auctions,  but  a  great  encooragement  wai 
given  to  robbery,  by  the  qoick  and  eaiv 
means  which  these  auctions  aflbrded  for 
disposing  of  stolen  goods.  A  case  hai 
indeed*  come  to  his  knowledge  which  il« 
lostrated  the  fact— «  jgentleman  havm^ 
been  arrested  in  Lonoon,  and  taken  t« 
Bow-street  npon  the  charse  of  stealing^ 
cue  of  pistols  found  in  hisradghy » whkb 
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istols  were  stolen  fVon  a  nobleman  in 
)wn^  whose  bouse  bad  been  burglariously 
Dtered  some  time  before.  But  the  gen- 
ieman  arrested  had«  it  turned  out,  bought 
it  pistols  at  one  of  these  mock  auctions 
t  Lynn«  in  Norfolk.  Many  such  sales, 
oweyer^  were,  no  doubt,  made  at  such 
actions,  and  that  was  among  the  reasons 
rbich  suggested  the  necessity  of  this  part 
f  the  BilL  to  which  he  trusted  the  hon. 
;entleman  would  not  seriously  object; 
nd  as  to  the  part  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
lan  opposed,  a  proposition  to  rescind  it, 
rould,  be  submitted,  come  before  the 
louse  with  much  more  propriety  on  Mon- 
ay  next. 

Mr.  HutkiMson  suggested  the  propriety 
f  giving  a  pledge  not  to  press  the  objec- 
ionable  part  of  the  Bill  on  Monday,  nor 
ntil  the  next  session;  and  in  that  case 
le  presumed  that  the  hon.  gentleman  on 
be  other  side  would  have  no  objection  to 
viihdraw  his  amendment.  But  even  should 
he  amendment  be  carried,  no  public  in* 
u>nvenience  could  follow,  because  that 
Art  of  the  Bill  which  referred  to  mock 
Actions,  might  be  again  brought  forward 
D  a  separate  Bill. 

The  Chancellor  qfihe  Exclteguer  admitted, 
hat  be  himself  felt  some  of  the  objections 
irged  against  the  part  of  the  Bill  particu- 
arly  alloded  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
vho  bad  just  sat  down,  and  by  other  mem- 
)ers  also.  He  i mended  therefore  to  pro- 
lose  on  Monday  certain  modifications  of 
4>e  measare,  but  he  felt  it  his  duly  to  per- 
list  in  supporting  the  principle  of  the  first 
:)ause,  with  which  bis  objections  were 
M>nnected. 

Mr.  Premanile  was  of  opinion,  that  as 
(0  many  gentlemen  declared  their  inabiPity 
o  attend  on  Monday,  and  as  the  Chan- 
cellor or  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  de- 
ermination  to  persist  in  the  principle  ob- 
ccied  to^  it  would  be  ad  visible  to  come 
0  a  decision  that  evening,  and  therefore 
)t  should  support  the  amendment.  In- 
Iced,  the  question  was  so  important,  af- 
fecting as  it  did  all  the  landea  interest  ot 
'be  country,  considering  that  no  less  than 
anded  property  to  the  amount  of  five  mil- 
ioos  was  anqually  disposed  of  by  auction, 
^nd  that  the  auction  duty  exceeded 
iSOfOOOt.  a  year,  that  no  time  should  be 
'o&t  iu  disposing  of  a  measure  that  mate- 
rially endangered  such  extensive  interest. 

^r  C.  humil  supported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  hrotheroe  disapproved  of  that  part 
|>f  the  Bill  which  referred  to  the  sale  of 
landed  property,  but  wished  the  part  re- 
nting to  mock-aoctiona  to  pass  into  law. 
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Mr.  Wjnn  spoke  against  the  auction 
duty  upon  land  altogether,  thinking  that 
the  whole  duty  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  conveyance,  which  would  serve  much 
to  simplify  btisiness.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Bill  he  thoaght  that  great  liti- 
gation, with  some  difficulty  in  making  out 
titles,  was  too  likely  to  arise,  and  for  th&, 
with  other  reasons  already  stated,  he 
should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EraMand  Lewis  conceiving  that 
every  day  must  be  calculated  to  take 
ayvay  from  the  number  of  those  who  were 
at  present  disposed  to  join  with  him  in  o{^- 
posing  the  present  Bill,  at  least  in  the  ob- 
jectionable features  already  pointed  out; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  declined  giving  any  as- 
surance that,  he  should  not  push  this  part 
of  the  iheasure,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  it,  he  must 
press  his  motion.^ 

Mr.  Wharion  said,  the  clause  now  ob* 
jected  to  was  an  original  part  of  the  pre- 
sent measure. 

Mr.  iMilttan  thought  the  measure  ia 
many  parts  objectionable,  and  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  every  landed  proprietor  to 
stay  in  town  and  oppose  it. 

Mr.  WhUhrcad  hoped  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would.consent  to  the  delay  pro- 
posed* The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  was  convinced,  had  been  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  clause  in  question,  till 
he  had  come  into  the  House  that  night. 
He  observed  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  marked  his  surprise  while  he  was  read- 
ing the  clause ;  and  hoped,  as  gentlemea 
were  about  immediately  to  leave  town, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  either 
withdraw  the  Bill  intirely,  or  would  divide 
it  into  two,  throwing  aside  that  part  of  it 
which  had  l>een  represented,  and  he  be-^ 
lieved  justly,  would  in  its  effects  be  so  de- 
structive both  to  the  revenue  and  to  the 
landed  interest. 

Mr.  WoriUy  was  against  the  clause  ob- 
jected to. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  should  vote  for 
going  into  the  committee,  though  he  did 
not  say  he  should  vote  for  the  clause  in 
question. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer,  seeing 
the  sense  of  the  House  to  be  against  the 
measure,  agreed  to  pot  it  off. 

Mr.  G<w:h  remonstrated  aninst  the 
postponement  of  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which  went  to  suppress  mock  aoctions. 
By  pursuing  a  middle  course,  he  thought 
the  Bill  might  be  made  palatable  and  cer« 
viceable  to  all  parties. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  un- 
willing to  separate  the  provisioos  which 
regarded  the  (air  trader,  from  those  which 
concerned  the  reyenue. 

Sir  James  Shaw  entreated  hU  right  lion, 
friend  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  not 
by  abandoning  the  Bill,  to  subject  the  fair 
trader  to  a  continuance  of  those  disadyan- 
tages  under  which  he  now  laboured. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
after  what  he  had  now  heard  from  the 
House,  he  must  persevere  in  his  motion 
for  going  into  committee  on  this  Bill  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  Htiskisson  was  awnre,  that  this  was 
not  the  iirMt  Bill,  containing  disagreeable 
clauses,  which  the  House  had  been  forced 
to  adopt,  lest  they  should  lose  the  bene- 
fits  txpected  from  the  general  enactments 
of  the  Bill. 

Sir  tV,  Curtis  conceived  the  e?il  sought 
to  be  checked  by  the  Bill  to  be  so  greaty 
that  he  hoped  it  should  not  be  lost  with* 
out  a  vote.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  agree  to  divide  it  into  two. 

'1  he  question  for  the  House  going  into 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  on  Monday, 
was  then  put  and  negatived  without  a 
division ;  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  this  day  three  months. 

East  India.  Company's  Charter  Bill.} 
Lord  Vastlereagh  having  moved  that  the 
House  should  resume  in  a  Committee  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill,  the  Speaker  left 
the  chair,  and  the  Committee  proceeded 
to  the  discussion  of  the  reniaining  clauses. 
His  lordbbip  called  the  attention  of  the 
Contmittee  to  the  clause  which  related  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  East  India  Com- 

Eany  s  funds.  That  clause^  be  observed, 
ad  been  very  generally  misunderstood. 
It  certainly  was  not  the  design  of  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  to  take  out  of  the  Com- 
pany's hands  the  application  of  any  funds 
which  they  were  in  legal  possession  of, 
and  which  they  might  dispose  of  to  the 
general  advantage  of  the  proprietors. 
The  great  object  in  view  was,  to  draw 
more  clearly  than  it  at  present  existed, 
and  to  ascertain  with  all  possible  precision, 
a  distinct  line  between  the  territorial  and 
commercial  transactions  of  the  Company. 
It  was  fair,  and  in  every  respect  reason* 
^ble,  that  the  Company,  when  paying  in 
£urope  for  the  expenditure  occasioned  by 
political  affairs  in  A<tia.  should  be  enabled 
to  meet  the  calls  thus  made  upon  them ; 
and  t)iey  might,  in  that  case,  be  obliged 
10  draw  the  money  requisite  for  sttch  e«i- 
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gencies  from  their  commercial  revenue.  ' 
This,  of  course,  could  be  easily  trfiecunl,  i 
by  carrying  to  the  next  year  the  except  \ 
of  pay  menu,  if  any  happened^   and  by 
mdking  the  deductions  which   might  be 
necessary;     'Sff'\K\\  respect  to  bills  of  ex- 
change which  were  or  might  be  payable 
for  commercial  transactions,  it  appeared 
perfectly  consistent  that  they  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  commercial  foods.     He 
(lid  not  approve  of  the  principle  by  which 
the  dividends  of  the  Company  were  set- 
tied  at  10|  per  cent; ;  but  the  best  guard 
for  securing  that  per  centage,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  political  from  pressing  upon  the 
commercial  expenditure.     When  he  a)*! 
luded  to  the  per  centage  of  lOf .  he  meant 
that  in  the  true  sense  of  commercial  spe- 
culation, and   the   general  spirit    of  the 
country  for  trade,  it  would  be^altogether 
absurd  to  call  upon  the  legislature  to  coun* 
tenance    any  proposition  for   6sing   the 
dividends  at  that  rate.     If  such  a  proposi* 
tion  were  entertained,  it  would  eTideotly 
tend  to  pledge  the  legislature  to  any  idle 
and  improvident  system  which  the  Com- 
pany might  adopt,  for  it  would  be  always 
a  settled  point  that  the  proprietors  should 
receive  their  dividends  of  iO-|  per  cent. 
The  noble  lord  concluded,  by  stating  thai 
he  should   move    clauses    for    distinctly 
dividing,  according  to  certain  regulations, 
the  territorial  and  commercial  funds   of 
the  Company,  allowing  at  the  same  time 
to  them  every  facility,  consistent  with  the 
general   interests  of  the  empire,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  political  system,  and 
their  trading  concerns. 

Mr.  Tiernty  bad  one  question  to  ask, 
supposing  after  payment  of  the  dividend, 
the  commercial  profits  should  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  discharge  the  territorial  engage- 
ments, from  what  fund  were  such  engage- 
ments to  be  paid  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  fund^  io  India 
would  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  en- 
gagements there.  He  presumed  the 
Company  would  not  be  inclined  to  hold 
out  that  there  were  not  funds  in  India  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  debts  in  India. 

Mr.  H,  Smith  was  afraid  that  this  fund 
might  be  absorbed  by  wars  in  India. 

Mr.  Robinson  objected  to  the  commer- 
cial fund  being  subject  to  the  appropriation 
by  the  Board  of  Controul,  being  in  that 
manner  liable  to  be  applied  to  the  pay* 
ment  of  territorial  engagements. 

Lord  Castleteagh  replied,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  hon.  member  had  argued  the 
question  very^  solidly,  for  it  was  one  of 
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quity,  as  to  the  taking  the  whole  of  the 
iindft,  and  not  fooi^ded  upon  a  distinction 
if  territorial  and  commercial  fundt. 

Mr.  T4€mey  supported  the  Tiews  of  the 
ion.  member  (Mr.  Robinson).  He  was 
lot  prepared  to  suggest  what  kind  of 
emedy  the  case  required;  but  he  was 
lecidedly  of  opinion  that  some  remedy 
)ught  ta  be  provided.  .  He  wished  that 
the  Company  should  be  secured  from  the 
necessity  of  occasional  applications  to 
parliament  for  relief;  and  he  thought  that 
their  surplus  revenue  should  be  appro- 
priated in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  diti- 
dend  to  the  bend-holder  and  proprietor^ 
and  to  enable  the  Company  to  meet  their 
territorial  engagements  by  supplying  the 
deficit  of  one  year  from  the  excess  of 
anoiher. 

Mr.  C  Grani,  sen.  argued  on  the  same 
side.  - 

Lord   Castlereagh  denied  that  the  com- 
mercial profits  of  the  Company  were  to 
be  applied  solely  to  transactions  in  which 
their  interest  was  concerned,  and  con- 
tended, that  the  public  had  an  interest 
created  by  the  boon  of  the  China  trade 
granted  to  the  Companv,  in  the  profits  of 
that  trade.     Those  profits  were  not  to  be 
given  the  Company  as  commercial  pro- 
fits, but  were  reserved  as  applicable  to 
general   purposes  of  the  government  of 
India,  and  in  the  management  of  which 
government  and  the  public  had  an  un- 
tiouhted  interest. 

Mr.  Tiern^  wished  to  obtain  from  the 
noble  lord  a  distinct  avowal  of  what  was 
to  be  the  appropriation  of  the  Company's 
surplus  revenue. 

Lord  CaUUreagh  said,  it  was  not  judi- 
cious in  the  Company  to  claim  aid  for  a 
case  which  had  never  been  exemplified : 
viz.  when  the  China  and  India  trade 
should  not  produce  a  sufficiency  to  pay 
the  dividend.  The  China  trade,  too,  could 
not  with  propriety  be  termed  the  property 
of  the  Company.  The  Company  would 
not,  by  the  clause  as  it  stood,  be  burthened 
by  the  bills  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Tkrney  said,  the  Company  only 
cUitned  that  if  20  year^  profit  amounted 
to  20  years  dividiend,  they  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  any  one  particular  year, 

Mr.  p,  Moore  said  the  Company  would 
he  in  a  worse  state  than  before,  their  com- 
ttercial  affairs  bein^;  subjected  to  the  su- 
penntendance  of  government. 

^r*  A.  Smith  intimated  his  intention  to 
Pfopoie  several  claoses,^when  lord 
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tlereagh  should  bring  on  bis  propositions 
concerning  the  appropriation  of  the  com- 
mercial and  territorial  revenues, — to  lay 
aside  a  modicum  for  founding  schools  for 
the  literature  of  the  natives,  wherein  they 
should  be  themselves  the  teachers;  and 
for  communicating  the  sciences  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  Europeans. 

Mr.  FavoctU  proposed  a  regulation  by 
which  the  Company  were  to  keep  separate 
their  commercial  accounts,  which,  after 
some  conversation,  was  withdrawn.  Se- 
veral other  clauses  were  passed,  after  ob- 
servations from  different  members* 

On  the  clause  for  providing  that  20,000 
of  the  King's  troops  should, be  maintained 
in  India  at  the  expenre  of  the  Company, 

Mr.  R.  ThonUfm  objected  to  the  clause, 
fls  being  a  larger  number  ihati  was  hither- 
to authorised  by  law  lo  be  employed. 

Lord  Caulertagk  observed^  that  although 
a  much  smaller  number  had  been  stated  in 
the  last  act,  yet  it  was  found,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  many  more  troops  were  necessary 
there  than  was  calculated  upon  at  that 
time,  and  that  the  number  employed  was 
above  20,000  men.  It.woold  not  now  be 
argued,  that  India  was  not  able  to  main- 
tain her  own  military  establishment ;  and 
without,  at  least,  20,0(X)  troops  being  em- 
ployed there,  no  reasonable  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  the  security  of  our 
Eastern  empire.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  our  territory  in  the  East  had  nearly 
trebled  since  1793,  and  that  an  increased 
military  establishment  became  necessary. 

Mr.  A,  Hobinaon  wished  the  number  of 
the  regiments  to  be  employed  there,  with 
the  complement  of  each  regiment,  to  be 
specified,  as  he  conceived  that  the  Com- 
pany were  now  paying  for  1 6  regiments, 
when  they  ought  only  to  pay  for  12. 

Mr.  'Ihemty  thought  it  evident,  that  if 
the  Company  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
20,000  men,  they  had  a  right  to  ask,  that 
to  diminish  the  ex  pence  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, this  force  should  be  divided  into  as 
few  regiments  as  possible,  i^hich  should  be 
kept  up  complete. 

Lord  Casiiereagh  thought  the  Company 
had  no  right  to  ask  of  the  state  to  do  that 
for  them  which  they  could  not  do  for 
themselves.  It  was  the  wish  of  govern- 
ment to  have  the  regiments  at  home  as 
complete  as  possible,  but  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  keep  them  all  complete.  It  was, 
however,  the  constant  practice  to  send  to 
India  the  regiments  that  were  the  fullest; 
and  it  was  often  found  difficult  to  find  a 
regiment  full  enough  to  send  to  India. 
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Mr.  A^  BoHnson  observed  that  as  a  regU 
nent  in  India  was  a  situation  of  great 
patronage  and  profit  to  the  colonel^  there 
was  an  interest  which  might  be  made  for 
havine  a  great  nomber  of  regiments  al- 
tiioagh  in  an  incomplete  state. 

Auer  a  protracted  conversation,  the 
clause  was  finally  agreed  to.  It  was  agreed* 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  that  a  list 
6f  all  the  pensions  granted  b}'  the  Court 
of  Directors  should  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment* The  clause  that  the  bishop  and 
archdeacons  should  not  engage  in  trade, 
was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chanoellor  of 
Ibe  Exchequer,  expunged  as  implying  a 
reproach  on  the  clergy. 

Mr.  fF.  DundoM  stated,  that  the  majority 
of  the  British,  resident  in  India,  were 
Scotch;  and  that  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no^church  of  their  religious  persua- 
aion  in  India,  they  were  prevented  from 
attending  divine  service.  He  therefore 
vrished  that  a  clergyman  of  that  persua- 
sion should  be  sent  out  to  each  presidency, 
;with  moderate  salaries  assigned  them. 

Lord  Castkreagh  said,  his  right  bon. 
friend  was  only  feeling  bis  ground ;  but 
should  he  succeed  on  the  narrow  ground 
on  which  he  went  at  present,  a  principle  of 
great  importance  would  be  established— 
that  when  an  establishment  should  be 
made  in  any  of  the  settlements  for  the 
church  of  England,  one  must  also  be 
made  for  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  must  necessarily  be  esta- 
blished in  all  its  dependencies* 

Several  other  gentlemen  rose  to  express 
their  opinions  on  this  subject,  but  on  Mr. 
Lushington  remarking  that  it  was  irregular 
to  discuss  the  question,  as  the  right  hon. 
member  bad  made  no  distinct  proposal, 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

Mr.  IL  Smith  then  proposed  two  or 
three  clauses  relative  to  the  appropriation 
of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  promotion  of 
native  literature  in  the  East,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  sciences  among  the  natives, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  native  col- 
lege or  colleges. 

Mr.  Grant,  sen.  though  friendly  to  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  science, 
conceived  that  it  was  going  tuo  far  to 
establish  a  college  for  the  continuation 
of  native  prejudices  and  errors ;  in  fact,  to 
institute  a  Mahometan .  college  for  the 
Mahometan  religion, 

Lord  Coi/^c^A  professed  himself  friend- 
ly to  the  principle  of  the  clauses,  though 
j)e  thought  there  might  be  some  objection 
to  the  metbpd  of  carrying  it  into  effecL 
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The  clauses  were  then  receiTed,  withaa 
understanding  that  they  should  be  debated 
on  the  Report. 

Mr.  fV.  Dundoi  then  proposed  a  ctaose 
for  the  appointment  of  three  Scotch  cler- 
gymen, one  at  each  presidency^  with  a 
salary  of  1,000/.  per  annum  each. 

Mr.  If.  Smith  thought  the  Hoose  would 
act  inconsistently,  if  it  adopted  the  last 
clause  and  rejected  this. 

Lord  Castiereagh  insisted  that  the  Hoose 
had  not  adopted  the  last  clauae  except  for 
discussion,  and  that  they  appeared  disio- 
clined  to  this, 

Mr.  Homer  maintained  that  the  church 
of  Scotland  was  as  much  a  natiooal  esu- 
blishment  as  the  church  of  England ;  and 
unless  it  was  agreed,  that  India  belonged 
to  ^ngland  and  not  to  the  United  King- 
dom, air  those  motives  of  decency,  dig* 
nity,  and  decorum,  which  applied  iu  sup- 
port of  a  church  establishment,  went  also 
to  favour  the  support  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  especially  as  it  had  been  stated 
that  the  bcotch  in  India  exceeded  the 
English  by  two  to  one. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Ei^equer  tboogfat 
the  argument  went  too  far;  it  meat  to 
say  that  wherever  there  was  an  establish* 
ment  for  the  Church,  there  should  be  one 
also  for  the  Presbytery. 

Mr.  Grant,  sen.  thought  the  clausa 
oueht  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Pinlay  supported  the  clause. 

A  division  then  took  place. 
For  the  Clause        -        •        -    J  8 
Against  it       -        -        -        -20 
Majority  against  it  -        •    .^2 

The  different  clauses  having  been  gone 
through,  the  chairman  obtained  leave  to 
report  the  Bill  with  the  amendments  to 
the  House.  The  Report  was  then  brought 
up  and  ordered  to  betaken  into  further  con* 
sideration  on  Monday. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Monday,  July  5. 

East  India  Company^s  Affairs.]  The 
£arl  of  Lauderdale  was  desirous  to  know 
whether  ministers  thought  that  they  could 
in  common  decency  press  forward  the 
India  Bill  this  session,  when  within  the 
last  eight  days  provisions  had  been  intro* 
duced  into  it,  totally  altering  the  nature  of 
the  Resolutions  which  had  been  before 
that  Hoose.  He  particularly  alluded  to 
the  provision  by  which  the  Company 
were  to  be  allowed  to  take  for  their  lodta 
investment,  ai  much  of  the  territorial  ro» 
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enae  in  India  as  would  amoant  to  a  torn 
!qua\  to  what  they  bad  adTaiiced  in  thit 
roantry  in  the  antecedent  year»  in  pa3r- 
nent  of  the  Indian  territoriat  debt.  This 
tarn  was  to  be  applied  to  their  commercial 
n  vestment,  without  regard  to  fhe  state  of 
the  markets,  or  the  demand  for  commodi- 
lies,  and  would  be  equally  ruinous  to  the 
[locDpany,  and  to  the  private  trader.  A 
more  extraordinary  provision  never  was 
beard  of;  and  if  it  were  insisted  upon,  he 
would  oppose  the  Bill  in  every  stage.  It 
was  a  perfect  farce  to  say  that  the  Reso- 
lutions had  been  already  before  them, 
when  they  were  to  have  a  Bill  of  a  quite 
dtfierent  nature. 

The  £arl  of  Buckinghamshire  said,  that 
neither  ministers  nor  parliament,  were  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Resolutions,  precluded 
from  making  whatever  alterations  might 
appear  proper  and  necessary.    The  Bill, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  now  before  them ;  and 
he   admitted   that  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
improptrr,  at  all  events  and  under  all  cir* 
corostances,  to  apply  to  the  Indian  invest- 
ment sums  equal  to  those  advanced  here  in 
payment  of  the  territorial  debt ;  but  that 
would  be  matter  for  after-consideration. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  still  insisted  that 
the  private  trader  would  be  fnjored,  and 
that  the  Company  would  suffer  by  over- 
loading the  C!hina  market,  or  inundating 
this  country  with  Chinese  goods.  He 
thought  it  disrespectful  to  the  House  to 
urge  forward  these  important  provisions 
without  the  possibility  of  giving  them  due 
attention  and  consideration. 

Ma.  Palmer's  Paa  Centagb  Bill.] 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  adverted  to  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  relative  to  Mr.  Palmer's 
claims,  observing  that  he  had  always  op- 
posed those  claims,  as  put  forth  on  the 
ground  of  right.  He  would  not,  however, 
say  what  reward  the  crown  might  be  dis- 
posed to  bestow  on  Mr.  Palmer,  for  the 
service  which  he  had  undoubtedly  ren- 
dered; but,  under  these  circumstances, 
should  move  to  postpone  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  for  three  months. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  he  had  also 
*^^ays  opposed  this  claib,  qonceiving  that 
Mr.  Palmer  had  no  right  to  the  remune* 
ration  he  asked..  Mr.  Palmer,  however, 
l^ad  certainly  rendered  some  service  in 
point  of  expedition  in  travelling,  and  ce- 
lerity in  the  conveyance  of  letters,  and  it 
might  be  for  the  consideMion  of  the 
crown  what  reward  sboald  be  giTen  to  him 
'orthatsenrict. 


The  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
postponed  for  three  months. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday,  Jufy  5. 
Lord   CocQaANs's   Resolution  eel** 

TIVR     TO     THE     StATE    OF     THE     NaTY.] 

Lord  Cochrane  roso  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
bring  forward  his  motion,  for  increasing 
the  remuneration  and  limiting  the  service 
of  seamen.  He  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
lay  before  the  House,  the  reasons  why  our 
seamen  preferred  the  merchant  foreign 
service,  to  that  of  their  own  country,  to 
enter  which  they  discovered  a  very  great 
reluctance.  The  facts  by  which  4ie  meant 
to  prove  this,  he  had  compressed  into  one 
Resolution,  as  he  was  anxious  that  when 
the  members  of  that  House  retired  from 
their  parliamentary  duties,  they  might 
consider  these  facts  at  their  leisure,  and 
Satisfy  themselves  of  the  correctness  of 
the  statement,  in  order  that  when  they 
met  again,  they  might  have  no  hesitation 
In  adopting  some  propositions,  the  objecs 
of  which  would  be  the  redress  of  thost 
grievances  which  were  the  subject  of  it. 
As  he  did  not  conceive  that  any  objection 
could  be  made  to  the  mode  of  proceeding 
he  had  adopted,  he  would  hot  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  any  longer  than  by 
reading  the  Resolution.  The  noble  lord 
then  read  the  following  Resolution : 

"That  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's 
crown,  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, do,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  ^be 
maintenance,  especially  in  time  of  war,  of 
an  efficient  navsl  esublishment : 

"  That,  during  the  late  and  present  war 
with  Frtince,  splendid  victories  have  been 
gained  by  his  Majesty's  fleets  and  vessels 
of  war  over  a  vast  superiority  in  the  num- 
ber of  guns  and  men,  and  in  the  weight  of 
metal : 

"  That  these  victories,  thus  obtained, 
were  acquired  by  the  skill  and  intrepidity 
of  the  officers,  and  by  the  energy,  zeal« 
and  valour  of  the  crewa: 

."  That,  during  the  present  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  his  Majesty's 
naval  service  has,  in  several  instances,  ex- 
perienced defeat,  in  a  manner  and  to  a 
degree  unexpected  by  this  House,  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  by  the  country  at  large : 

''That  the  cause  of  this  lamentable 
effect  is  not  any  superiority  possessed  by 
the  enemy  either  m  skill  or  valour,  nor 
the  well-known  difference  in  the  weight  of 
metal»  which  heretofore  has  been  deems4 
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unitDportant ;  but  arisei  chiefly  from  Uie 
decayed  and  heartless  slate  of  the  crews 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war»  compared 
with  their  former  energy  and  zeal»  and 
^compared,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
freshness  and  vigoor  of  the  crews  of  the 
enemy : 

'« That  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
long  and  unlimited  confinement  to  a  ship, 
as  well  as  to  any  other  particular  spot,  and 
especially  when  accompanied  with  the 
diet  necessarily  that  of  ships  of  war,  and  a 
deprivation  of  the  usual  recreations  of 
man,  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  rapid  decay 
of  the  physical  powers,  the  natural  parent, 
in  such  cases,  of  despondency  of  mind  : 

"  That  the  late  and  present  war  against 
France  (including  a  short  interval  of 
peace,'  in  which  the  navy  was  not  paid 
offy)  have  lasted  upward  of  twenty  years, 
and  that  a  new  naval  war  has  recently 
commenced : 

"  That  the  duration  of  the  term  of  ser- 
vice in^  his  Majesty's  navy  is  absolutely 
without  any  limitation ;  and  that  there  is 
no  mode  provided  for  by  law,  for  the  fair 
and  impartial  discharging  of  men  there- 
from ;  and  that,  according  to  the  present 
practice,  decay,  disease,  incurable  wounds, 
or  death,  can  alone  procure  the  release  of 
any  seaman,  of  whatever  age  or  whatever 
length  of  service: 

"  That  seamen  who  have  become  whol- 
ly unfit  for  active  service,  are,  in  place  of 
being  discharged  and  rewarded  according 
to  their  merits  and  their  sufferings,  trans- 
ferred to  ships  on  harbour  duty,  where 
they  are  placed  under  officers  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  their  character  and  former 
conduct,  who  have  no  other  means  to  es- 
timate them  but  on  the  scale  of  their  re- 
mfkining  activity  and  bodily  strength ; 
where  there  is  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  former  petty  officer  and  the 
common  seamen ;  between  youth  and 
age  ;  and  where  those  worn  out  and 
wounded  seamen,  who  have  spent  the  best 
part  of  their  lives,  or* have  lost  their 
health,  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
have  to  perform  a  duty  more  laborious 
than  that  of  the  convict  felons  in  the  duck 
yards,  and  with  this  remarkable  distinc- 
tion, that  the  labours  of  the  latter  have  a 
known  termination : 

"  That,  though  the  seamen  thus  trans- 
ferred and  thus  employed  have  all  been 
invalided,  they  are  permitted  to  re-enter 
•hips  of  war  on  actual  service;  and  that 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  harbour  duty, 
th'at  many,  in  order  to  escape  from  it,  do 
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so  re-enter,  there  being  no  limiutioa  ai  I 
to  the  number  of  times  of  their  being  iii. 
valided,  or  that  of  their  re-entering : 

''  That  to  obtain  a  discharge  from  the 
navy  by  purchase,  the  sum  of  80/.  sterling 
is  required  by  the  Admiralty,  which,  to- 
gether with  other  expenses,  amoonis  to 
twenty  times  the  original  bounty,  and  is 
equal  to  all  that  a  seaman  can  save,  with 
the  most  rigid  oecononiy,  during  the 
average  period  in  which  he  is  capable  of 
service ;  that  this  sum  is  demanded  ai  ke 
from  men  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  lengths  tA 
servitude,  from  those  pensioned  for  woon  U» 
and  also  from  those  invalided  for  harbot»r 
duty ;  thus  converting  the  funds  of  Grrm. 
wich,  and  the  reward  of  former  services, 
into  a  means  of  recruiting  the  navy  : 

**  That  such  is  the  horror  which  seamea 
have  of  this  useless  prolongation  of  tbrir 
captivity,  that  those  who  are  able,  in  order 
to  escape  from  it,  actually  return  into  the 
hands  of  government  all  those  fruits  of 
their  toil,  which  formerly  they  looked  to 
as  the  means  of  some  little  comfort  in 
their  old  age : 

*'  That,  besides  these  capital  grievance^ 
tending  to  perpetuate  the  impress  service, 
there  are  others  worthy  the  serioos  atten- 
tion of  thi^  House  :  that  the  petty  officers 
and  8eamen*on -board  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
and  vessels  of  war,  though  absent  os 
foreigi)  stations  for  many  years,  receive  do 
wages  until  their  return  home,  and  are,  ot 
course,  deprived  of  the  comforts  which 
those  wages,  paid  at  short  intervals,  wonkj 
procure  them  ;  that  this  is  now  mure  se- 
verely felt,  owing  to  the  recent  practice  o:' 
postponing  declarations  of  war  until  looi: 
after  the  war  has  been  actually  begun ; 
by  which  means  the  Navy  is  deprived, 
under  the  name  of  Droits,  of  the  first  fruits 
and  greatest  proportion  of  the  prize  money 
to  which  they  have  heretofore  been  eoti. 
tied  ;  and  thus,  and  by  the  exactions  of 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  the  proportion  of 
captures  which  at  last  devolves  to  the 
navy  is  much  too  small  to  producre  those 
effects  which  formerly  were  to  beneficial 
to  the  country  : 

"  That  while  their  wages  are  withheld 
from  them  abrcftd,  when  paid  at  home, 
which,  to  prevent  desertion,  usually  takes 
place  on  the  day  before  they  sail  out  again, 
having  no  opportunity  to  go  on  short, 
they  are  compelled  to  buy  slops  of  Jews 
on  board,  or  to  receive  them  from  govern- 
ment at  15  per  cent  higher  than  their  ac« 
knowlcdged  value;  and  being  paid  in 
Bank  notes,  they  are  naturally  induced  to 
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x«lmnge  then  for  money  ovvrtnl  ki  oilier 
;o«mines»  tad  which  it  is  notortoot  ihey 
lo  mfc  an  eaernieaf  Iom  ; 

"  7b«t  the  recovery  of  the  pey  end 
»rtze  money  by  the  iridowt»  children*  or 
'elatiTee  of  ieaiDen»  it  rendered  at  difficoU 
m  possible ;  end«  Ii0aliy»  the  regeletions 
vitK  regard  lo  passing  of  the  Examination 
"equiait**  previous  to  sn  admission  to  ibe 
»en<ffiu  of  Greenwich  Hospital*  subject  the 
lisAblcsd-  seaman  to  so  many  difiicalties* 
fend  to  each  long  delays,  that,  in  ntmieroas 
en  ami,  be  is  compelled^  to  beg  his  way  in 
ihe  pttrauitof  a  boon,  the  amount  of  which. 
even  in  event  of  the  loss  of  both  eyes  or 
bo«h  arms,  does  not  equal  that  of  the  com* 
Bson  board  wages  of  a  fooiman. 

««  Tbnt  one  of  the  best  and  strongest 
nnotives  to  meritorious  conduct  in  military 
mild  oaval  men,  is  the  prospect  of  promo- 
tioit,  while  snch  promotion  is»  at  Ibe  aame 
ticoev  free  of  additional  expence  to  the  nar 
tton  ;  but  that,  in  the  British  naval  servioe» 
this    powerful  and  honourable  incitement 
hsw  ceaaed  to  exist,  seeing  that  the  means 
of  rewarding  merit  has  been  almost  wholly 
^viibdr^wn  from   naval    commanders  in 
chiofj  under  whose  inspection  services  are 
pcrfomied ;  in  liscl>  it  ii  a  matter  of  perfect 
BOtorieiy«  that  it  has  become  next  to  im* 
poaaibia   for   a   meritorious   subordinate 
petSy  afficer  or  seaman  to  rise  to  the  rank 
of   lieolenant;    that  in  scarcely  any  in- 
aeasiea  promotion  or  employment  Is  now 
to   be  obtained  in  the  navy,  through  any 
oihf  r  means  than  what  is  called  parlia- 
mentary interast—thal  is  to  say  the  cor- 
rupt ioflaence  of  boroughs. 

'«  That,  owins  to  these  causes  chiefly, 
the  crews  of  his  Msjesty's  ships  of  war 
have»  in  general,  become  in  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  worn  out  and  disheartened, 
and  inadequate  to  the  performance,  with 
their  wonud  energy  and  eflfect,  of  those 
ardoooa  duties  which  belong  to  the  naval 
aervice ;    and  that  hence  has  arisen,  by 
alow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  the  enor- 
mooa  augmentation  of  our  ships  and  men, 
while  the  naval  force  of  our  enemies  is 
actnally  much  less  than  in  former  years. 
**  That,  as  a  remedy  for  this  alarming 
Bational  evil,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  grievances  of  the  navy,  soni«>of 
which  only  have    been    recited    above, 
ahould  be  redressed  ;  that  a  limitation  ef 
the  duration  of  service  should  be  adopted, 
accompanied  with  the  ceitainty  of  a  suita- 
ble reward,  not  subjisct  to  any  of  the  eflects 
of  partiality ;  and  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  cause  the  comfortabia  situatioos  in 
(  VOL,  XXVI. ) 
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the  erdinery  of  the  docfc»y  ard%  the  ph^ces 
of  parlerSf  ^esaangers,  &c.  &€.  in  and 
about  the  offices  belonging  to  the  sea  ser«- 
viee*  the  under  wardens  of  the  naval  forests^ 
&o«to  be  bestowed  on  meritorious  decayed 
petty  officers  and  seamen,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  now  generally  are,  the  wages  of 
carroption-in  borough  elections. 

"  That  this  House,  convinced  that  a  de* 
Crease  of  energy  of  character  cannot  be 
compensated  by  an  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  ships,  guns,  and  men,  which  i% 
at  the  same  time,  a  grievous  pecuniary 
burden  to  the  country,  will,,  at  an  early 
period  neat  session,  institute  an  inquiry 
by  special  oommittee,  or  otherwise,  into 
the  matters  above  stated*  and  particularly 
with  a  view  to  dispensing  soiuhJe  rewaroa 
to  seamen ;  that  they  will  investigate  the 
stale  of  the  fond  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  asoerlaio  whether  ii  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  Droita  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Droits  of  the  Crown,  as  the  natural 
first  means  of  compensation  to  those  who 
have  acquired  them  by  their  valour,  their 
privations,  and  their  anflferings*'' 

Sir  Fnmdi  Bttrden  seconded  the  Beso« 
hition. 

Mr.  Croker  thought,  that  when  the  noble 
lord  had  adopted  hia  preeant  method  of 
proceeding,  and  determined  to  embody 
in  a  series  of  resolutions  all  the  fads  ha 
imagined  himself  to  have  collected  to« 
aether,  with  his  reasonings  upon  those 
fads,  he  would  bave  acted  only  con* 
sistent  with  the  courtesy  of  parliamenl^ 
bed  be  given  notice  of  his  intention  ta 
those  persona  whose  duty  it  might  be  ta 
take  part  in  any  discussion  that  might 
arise.  The  hon»  gentleman  said  he  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  would  have  felt 
themselves  obliged  by  any  information  the 
noble  lord  might  have  imparted;  but 
though  wanting  any  such^  he  had  coma 
unprepared  into  the  House  to  meet  the 
noble  lord^s  Resolution,  he  ahoald  be  want* 
ing  in  his  duty,  if  he  did' not  elate  most 
positively,  that,  excepting  the  tribute  of 
just  praise,  which,  hn  the  commencement 
of  his  Resolution,  the  noble  lord  had  paid 
to  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  our  osm 
seamen,  every  other  part  of  it  was- liable 
to  the  charge  of  being  wholly  imfounded 
in  fact,  or  very  much  indeed  exaggerated. 
He  could  wish  that  the  noble  lord  had 
brought  forward  his  Resolution  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  session,  as  he  did  not 
choose  to  give  that  fair  notice  of  bis  intent 
lions,  the  want  of  whicb  he  had  already 
complained  a^    The  Btatemeots  these  Ra* 
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iolvtioDS  contained  were  so  utoniittiiig, 
true  it  was  less  astonishing^  when  coming 
from  the  noble  lord»  than  from  any  other, 
person  ;-^biit  still  even  from  Him  they 
were  so  astonishing,  that  sorely  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  suddenly,  and 
with  so  little  preparation,  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House«  There 
was  no  one  but  the  noble  lord  who  coq-^ 
ceired  that  the  disasters,  which  we  had 
experienced  in  the  course  of  the  present 
war  with  the  United  States,  were  not  to  be 
attributed  to  a  superior  force  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  but  to  a  decay  of  spirit  and 
ardour  in  our  seamen  in  the  defence  of 
their  country.  Was  the  crew  of  the  Java 
then,  who  had  maintained  so  stubborn  a 
conquest,  dispirited  ?  Was  the  crew  of  the 
Macedonian  disheartened  and  reduced  by 
Jiar<f  usage  to  imbecility  and  cowardice  ? 
So  far  was  that  from  being  the  fact,  that  it 
was  in  the  ll^ter  part  of  the  action  the 
apirit  of  the  crew  of  the,  Macedonian  wu 
most  conspicuous,  that  the  spirit  of  her 
officers  and  her  bra?e  commander  was 
most  conspicuous,  and  that  brave  com* 
tnander  and  those  gallant  officers,  whose 
reputation  had  never  been  touched  by  the 
breath  of  calumny,  before  ihat  which  had 
just  issued  from  tne  lips  of  the  noble  lord. 
So  little  broken  was  the  spirit  of  that 
crew  which  the  noble  lord  had  described 
as  utterly  heartless  and  imbecile,  that  till 
the  very  last  they  met  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy  with  loud  -and  repeated  cheers,  and 
those  cheers  were  begun  by  the  wounded 
in  the  cockpit.  An  hon.  friend  had  just 
reminded  him  of  a  circumstance  which 
-  bad  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  action, 
in  which  the  Java  was  unfortunately  cap- 
tured, which  he  would  now  state  to  the 
House,  and  which  the  noble  lord  might 
lake  if  he  pleased  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
want  of  spirit  and  energy  of  which  be  com- 

Jlained.  A  petty  officer  of  the  ship,  named 
ohn  Hianbold,  one  of  those  dishearten* 
ed  men  on  whose  hardships  the  noble 
lord  had  dwelt,  had  his  arm  carried  away, 
and  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  under* 
go  the  operation  of  the  tnrniquet,  or,  to 
use  the  simple  language  of  the  gallant 
fellow  himself,  as  delivered  on  the  conr^ 
.  martial,  "^  he  went  below  to  have  his  arm 
^tttio  rights;'*  and  having  had  bis  arm 
put  to  riffhts,  having  undergone  the  ope* 
ntion  of  that  dreadful  instrument,  he  came 
up  on  deck  immediately,  in  orderto  cheer 
tbe  boarders  with  his  pipe.  There  was  a 
remarkable  instance  or  decayed  spirit,  for 
Ike agbk  lord!.  Now  for  another  fael  on 
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which  the  noble  lord  had  formed  his  Ec» 
lotion.  He  had  stated  that  aeamen  wee 
obliged  to  purchase  their  discbargt  by  si 
less  a  sum  than  80f.,  no  mailer  what  «ai 
the .  condition  of  the  individoal,  old  w 
young,  infirm  or  healths.  Now,  hehsl 
to  state  most  positively  that  this  wai  an 
the  case.  The  sum  specified  might,  i» 
deed,  be  required  from  able  seamen,  wh^ 
wished  for  their  discharge;  but  the  id 
of  40/.  only  was  required  fromordisar^ 
seamen;  from  ordinary  seamen  trsBsfcnd 
to  harbour  duty,  only  SOi.;  from  penaa 
who  were  originally  landsmen,  not  Dan 
than  20L  And  he  had  to  state  fonberj 
that  many  persons  transferred  to  harbsel 
duty,  and  conaidered  unfit  for  serriccj 
were  discharged  without  any  consideniia 
whatsoever.  The  noble  lord  had  lOM 
formerly  in  the  House,  the  case  of  a  iw^ 
boor>duty  man  who  had  been  obliged « 
pay  80<.  for  his  discharge.  Wbeo  ih 
noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to  msfa 
that  statement,  he  had  answered  ia  bi 
place  that  he  could  not  take  upon  bim  h 
vouch  for  the  individoal  case*,  but  be  \M 
also  stated,  that  if  the  hardship  haJ  o^ 
curred,  it  did  not  form  part  of  a  geneni 
system.  He  had,  however,  sobeeqncad] 
been  at  considerable  pains  to  discover  i^ 
particular  case  alluded  to  by  the  noble  M 
and  had  examined  every  dooament  towbicj 
he  thought  it  could  be  traced,  bet  in  vaiin* 
he  could  find  nothing  of  the  kind ;  be  ha 
4hen  applied  to  the  member  for  Bedlon 
to  procure  for  him  the  name  of  tbe  na 
from  the  noble  lord,  but  this  had  not  b«a 
done,  and  be  had  never  had  the  plcwores 
seeing  the  noble  lord  since.  Now  ^ 
thought,  that  under  such  circumstance!  ib 
noble  lord  should  have  abstained  from  re 
ceiving  the  statement  unless  he  wsj  di* 
poaed  to  give  the  name  of  the  individoal 
and  thus  supply  the  means  of  confotiog  it 
Our  seamen,  said  the  noble  lord,  wck 
heart-broken;  they  would,  indeed,  b( 
heart-broken  had  thev  beard  his  Be*oitf 
tionsy  that  was  provioed  always,  tboogt 
he  retained  so  much  authority  with  ibeo 
as  would  impart  to  his  unjust  assertiooii 
with  respect  to  them  the  power  of  inflici' 
ing  pain  which  they  would  once  onqoc^ 
tionably  have  poaseued.  They  would  b< 
heart*broken  if  the  House  passed  a  reiO' 
Iniion  which  constitated  the  grossest  (ib< 
that  waa  ever  pat  forth  asainst  then 
Formerly,  said  the  noble  lord,  they  9tn 
full  of  vigour  and  life  under  a  beuer  %j*' 
tem,  now  they  were  deprived  of  ere'f 
eenifortw  peaoied  op  on  boacd  of  liBif 
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Inch  w«re  rendered  pnsont  to  iLeih,  end 
cir  heelih  iojered  by  defective  luste* 
oice.  Now«  he  hed  to  state  mO  improve- 
ent  in  the  condition  of  those  men  whose 
irdshipe  the  noble  lord  then  d«|^1ored» 
iiich  would  enable  them  to  form  fair  con* 
Dtores  as  to  the  justice  of  his  statement 

general.  A  practice  had  been  adopted 
ithin  these  few  years  of  granting  seamen 
STS  of  absence  on  a  plan  more  liberal 
id  better  adapted  to  promote  their  com* 
rt  than  any  that  had  been  previoosly 
ought  of.     When  a  ship  retamed  from 

foreign  station,  all  the  men  who  had 
iree  years'  pay  doe  to  them  got  leave  of 
^nce  for  three  months,  for  Uie  purpose 
f  enabling  them  to  visit  their  friends ;  if 
le  individuals  were  Scotch  or  Irish,  the 
me  was  prolonged.  This  practice  was 
ow  so  well  understood,  that  every  ship's 
umpany  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
ight*  and  he  was  happy  to  say,  that 
lioogh  ill  eflfitcts  had  bieen  expected  to 
Molt  from  it,  the  expectation  had  been 
Dond  delusive.  Several  officers  had  an- 
itipated  desertion,  others  a  relaxation  of 
Iticipline,  but  he  was  happy  to  have  to 
tste,  that  so  fiur  from  their  expectations 
icing  answeredf  the  men  returned  to  their 
lotv  with  their  minds  refreshed,  new  strung, 
ind  better  fitted  for  the  toils  imposed  on 
hem  by  their  duty,  and  much  fewer  de« 
ertions  took  place  since  the  adoption  of 
ecb  a  system  of  indolgence  than  before 
It  He  stated  this  to  show  what  a  tissue 
>f  false  premisesas  well  u  lalse  inferences 
i^re  contained  in  the  Resolution  of  the 
Mble  lord.  The  noble  lord's  Sesolution 
Uierted,  that  th«re  was  no  fair  system  of 
promotion  in  the  navy,  that  every  thing 
mM  condnoted  open  a  principle  of  corrup- 
lioo.  Was,  then,  the  commission  of 'the 
noble  lord  himself  given  him  upon  such  a 
principle }  Did  he  obtain  the  red  ribbon 
which  was»  before  him,  never  given  to  an 
iodividaal  of  his  rank,  through  corrup* 
tion?  Wu  it  through  eorruptien  that  a 
relative  of  the  noble  lord's  had  made 
his  way  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  and 
hsd  been  appointed  governor  of  Goada* 
loope?  Was  it  through  corruption  that 
the  infloeiice  of  the  noble  lord  had  had 
considerable  weight  in  effecting  the  pro- 
notion  of  those  persons  on  whose  behalf 
*M  had  used  it?  He  was  aware  that  an 
answer  to  this  last  question  in  the  affirma- 
^ve  might  be  grounded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  naval  acquaintance  of  the 
noble  lord  were  persons  of  little  worth, 

^  Itch  «•  oQild  090  thcik  promotion  to 


nothing  bat  oorruption :  but  he  who  well 
knew  the  reverse,  would  not  allow  him 
even  this  miserable  refuge.  Was  the  pro* 
motion  nf  captain  Duncan  the  effect  of 
corruption  ?  Were  the  honours  which  that 
gallant  officer's  father  had  obtained  the 
result  of  corruption  ?  The  friends  of  the 
noble  lord  had  felt  the  benefit  of  bis  inter* 
ference,  and  much  was  it  to  be  wished  that 
it  had  been  confined  to  promote  their 
wishes  and  through  them  the  interest  of 
the  country,  and  had  never  beenmischiev* 
ously  exercised  on  such  occasions  i^  thd 
present.  Did  not  the  noble  lord  recollect 
when  he  had  lefl  bis  ship  that  he  had  been 
consulted  as  to  who  was  the  fittest  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  that  his  recommendation 
had  been  acted  upon?  If,  indeed,  he  had 
nerer  left  that  ship  it  would  have  been 
well  for  his  own  reputation  as  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  interesu  of  his  country* 
Jllost  heartily  did  he  wish  the  noble  lord 
had  staid  in  her  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
public  instead  of  coming  here  to  be  the 
reverse.  The  noble  lord  lored  to- deal  in 
generals.  He  talked  loud  about  corrup- 
tion, but  he  wished  him  to  state  who  paid 
and  who  received  the  wages  of  corruption* 
Perhaps  he  would  state  who  those  culpa* 
ble  individuals  were.  Unprepared  as  the 
noble  lord  had  thought  it  right  that  he 
(Mr.  C.)  should  come  there,  he  would  not 
say  that  in  that  case  he  would  rebut  hie 
charges,  but  if  he  would  condescend  %^ 
state  namesiie  would  consider  it  hii  duty 
to  ground  inquiries  thereon,  and,  on  the 
result  of  those  inquiries,  ground  a  state- 
ment to  the  House.  He  was  conscious  thai 
he  hsd  spoken  with  much  heat,  and  hoped 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  House.  But  he 
could  not  say  that  he  had  not  meant  to 
reprehend,  and  that  with  as  much  severity 
as  he  could  use,  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
lord««that  he  did  not  mean  to  set  in  as 
strong  a  light  as  possible,  the  futility  of 
those  labours  of  six  months  duration, 
which  had  so  engrossed  the  noble  lord 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  attend  his  par- 
liamentary duty,  and  which  he  now  ima* 
gined  would  enable  him  to  call  out  in 

t'iumph  to  his  constituents,  *'  behold,  if  I 
av(B  appeared  to  desert  my  duty,  I  have 
only  appeared  to  do  so,  I  have  not  spent 
my  time  in  idlenew,  here  are  the  fruits  of 
my  industry,  here  is  the  operose  conclu- 
sion of  my  labours,  and  the  debt  you,  my 
constituents,  suppose  me  to  have  contract- 
ed, you  now  find  fully  liquidated."  He 
wished  the  noble  lord  could  think  it  possi- 
hle»  as  it  was  really  &cl^  thnt  there  could 
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fexiit  very  wann  fevUnn  fiMr  the  intsiwli 
of  the  navy  in  6iber  tx>ionM  as  well  et  fait 
own.  He  had  stated,  that  as  many  diffi- 
Ottltiet  as  it  was  possible  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  seamen  receiving  their  wages 
and  prizeHnotiey,  and  he  had  described 
bis  right  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Rose)  as  a  dark 
d>ospirator«  who  contriboted  as  ^  ai  lie 
coold  to  raise  obstacles  to  their  receiTtng 
them,  when  the  fact  was  notorious  that  the 
chief  basiness  of  his  right  boo.  friend's 
lifs  was  to  remove  all  obstacles  begotten 
by  untoward  circumstances.  Cannot  yoo» 
Sir^  contioued  the  hon.  Secretary,  addreaa- 
tng  himself  to  the  Speaker,  cannot  yon 
yoarself  testify  that  such  has  been  the  ob-  ^ 
Jeet  of  my  right  hon.  friend  ?  Have  yoa 
hot  been  frequently  occapied  in  passing 
Prize  Acts  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  as 
toon  as  a  flaw  that  may  produce  inconve- 
nience is  discovered  in  any  of  the  existing 
ActSi  a  Bill  is  brought  in  to  obviate  any  ill 
effects  that  may  result  from  it  ?  Now,  I  beg 
Ibe  House  to  recollect,  that  tbese  accuse- 
lions  of  the  noble  hwd  have  net  been 
onncbed  in  a  fleeting  and  evanescent 
speech,  but  have  been  regularly  arranged 
in  a  written  docoment,  which  it  iaihe  wish 
of  the  noble  lord  should  be  studied  by 
every  member  in  the  leisurewhieh  «he  ces- 
sation of  parliamentary  daty  would  allow 
him.  The  noble  lord  r  contend  has  taken 
a  very  unfair  method  of  conveytag  his 
opinions,  he  would  have  acted  more  fairly 
f  n  making  them  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet, 
if  be  bad  done  so,  I  have  certainly  not 
much  time  for  writing,  but  out  of  respect 
lor  the  noble  lord,  I  should  certainly  -have 
hnswered  bim,  and  I  should  have  been 
g^d  of  an  opportunity  of  answering  him, 
when  I  could  have  used  freely  those  terms 
which  he  has  deserved  should  be  applied 
to  him.  I  most  express  my  sanguine 
iiope,  that  the  House  will  not,  by  adopt  • 
ing  such  resolutions  as  those  moved  by 
the  noble  lord,  sanction  the  gross  libel 
Ivhich.  they  contain  against  the  navy, 
again«t  parliament,  and  against  the  coun- 
try.  I  wish  to  lay  aside  all  little  conside- 
rations, to  suppose  that  the  Resobciohs  are 
not  meant  to  apply  more  to  the  peiaoy 
now  engajged  in  the  management  of  ow 
naval  affairs  than  their  predecessors,  but 
if  it  be  otherwise,  still  I  with  to  sink  any 
feeling  that  might  be  supposed  to  arise  in 
my  mind  in  consequence,  and  to  answer 
the  noble  lord  only  as  the  defender  of  that 
gallant  body  of  men  who  have  stood  so 
long  forward  as  our  firmest  balwark 
against  the  ^aolaaca  of  oar  fee»  %aA  who  I 


are  wall  entitled  to  the  waraaeat  Cselmg  «^ 
gratitude  we  can  cherish  towarrf  fk^w^  \ 
hope,  tbei«fire,  that  K  the  noble  lord  daci 
dare  to  posh  the  Heaae  to  m  divktoo,  thai 
be  will  be  left  in  a  minorityy  anok  aa  wii| 
not  memly  mark  their  sanae  Imt  ^so  tfaaa 
indignadon. 

Mr.  UMmn  hoped  thai  the  neUe  lor^ 
a  naval  captain«  woeld  noi  pseaa  aoch  i 
motion,  iadodiag,  as  it  did*  ass  his  past,  i 
doobt  as  to  the  bravery  of  the  BriiUi  aavy 
He  shoold  have  expected  frona  tbe  ngU^ 
lord,  that  he  would  rather  kave  fteogkaeo^ 
soMnenconMenceini  their  owa  ^niourasj 
exertions,  than  to  doabt  that  they  were  a^ 
vali»tt  and  energetic  as  fsraaerly. 

Sir  F.  £ard0ir  said,  that  the  hon.  Secrei 
tary  had  indulged  in  a  waraatfa  md  a  ae^ 
verily  of  aaimadverttoni  whscli  the  occa^ 
sion  by  no  means  jostified.      His  neU< 
friend  had  asserted  nroch,  and    the  hsn 
gentleman  had  denied  nracb»  and  that  s^ 
a  very  important  sal^ect;  bet  it  temalnd 
to  be  seen  who  was  in  the  error*     He  vrsi 
willing  to  admit,  that  the  late   period  si 
the  session  rendered  the  matiom  isiexpeH 
dient ;  but  be  conceivad,  that  if  4ib  nohh 
friend  was  induced  to  -withdrnw   it,  hi 
wottAd  feel  himself  in  doty  haond  tn  kfrw% 
it  forward  at  an  early  iseriad  of  the  ea^ 
suing  session,  when  of  comae  the  prearsri 
sWong  objections  to  it  would  he  reanustd 
The  hon.  member  had  taxed  hie  nobh 
friend  with  exaggeration ;  bat  it  wa«  in- 
possible  to  conceive  any  thing  tnone  ex- 
aggerated  than  the  whole  of  the  dttm.  ^e^ 
tinman's  speech.     He  had  stated  l»is  n«jbh 
liriend  to  have  describtd  our  seamen  si 
having  wholly  lost  thcenergy  and  valfvr 
whitfh  -had  once  disiingoished  sbooi.    N«iv. 
his  noble  friend  had  nesrer  so  describrd 
them :    he  had  stated,  that  their  spirm 
were  depressed  by  long  «eon6neaiem  aad 
various  otherhardships ;  bot  he  bsul  neaer 
stated  that  their  hearto'were  siitMlaed»  sr 
that  when  brought  hiio  action  they   4A 
not  fbi^t  every  thing  but  that  ^hey  lad 
their  own  character  and  the .  ebaracter  of 
^heir  (country  to  support.    Tbe^hon.  bas»> 
net  then  proceeded  lo  contend,  that  as  i 
was  not  denied  that* in  aome  caaea  the 
sum  of  801.  wss  taken  for  the  diaeharge 
of  a  seamani  his  noble  firiend'ii  assi  rrimi 
on  that  head  had  not  bean  refitted,  and 
went  on  to  remark  on  the  impropriety  of 
the  barbour-duty  men  being  mixed  with 
oonvicta.-^No,  no !   fh>m  the  Traasnry 
benches.)«*iie  knew  nothing  of  the  maa- 
ler,  and  therefore  he  waaM  aapport  iha 
loqaityf  bacHW  tba  ftaia  aiaiad  >wafe  of 
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last  kaportaacct  nd  it  ought  to  be 
•rally  koofm  whetlier  Ihof  w«re  cor- 
ect  or  incorrect.  He  •  hoped  his  aoble 
ricud  would  notwitbdfow  his  Resolutioni 
rtthout  giving  notice  that  he  would  bring 
b«ni  again  ondor  the  consideration  of  the 
loose  at  an  early  period  of  'next  session* 
Mr«  Heir  coold  not  allow  the  sisertion 
n  go  nncontradided,  thtt  obstacles  were 
liroira  in  the  way  of  the  payment  of 
rn^ea  and  prise^money.  The  asaioat 
acility  fvaa«  on  the  oontrary*  given  io 
iTory  application,  and  the  bonds  aikided 
o  l>y  tite  hosi. baranot wnretahsnas gnards 
o  prevent  imposition  and  Irand.  Itbo- 
:aaic  4lie  4aty  of  the  jclerfcs  to  withhold 
mfbrmation  from  persons  who  might  con* 
reri  it  to  improper  purposes ;  Mt  those 
Uriy  entiUod  to  it  had  at  all  times  easy 
accem  to  the  natore  and  ement  of  the 
clatms  in  qaestion. 

Mr.  Celeiiiif^ibore  testimony  to  the  to- 
gnlniions  aoooiding  to  which  the  payment 
of  wages  and  prise  money  was  candacted. 
They  were,  km  coold  my,  Irom  his  own 
personal  esperience  in  applying  for  others, 
carried  into  efiect  with  great  ponctaality 
and  precision.    The  noble  lonPs  Resolo- 
tions,  bo  believed  io  his  heart,  were  calco- 
lated  to  do  more  mischief  than  almost  any 
others  that  coold  be  framed :  and  the  time 
which  he  chose  to  bring  them  forward  at, 
the  ead  of  the  session,  made  them  still 
more  dangerous.    The  bon.  baronet  bad 
admitted  that  he  knew  little  of  the  subject, 
and  he  was  confident  that  if  the  bon.  ba- 
ronet had  bat  raad  them,  he  woold  not 
have  given  them  his  support.    The  bon. 
member  opposite  had,  indeed,  spoke  with 
warmth,  but  he  had  spoken  wiihcleameM, 
with  propriety,  and  with  eflect.     It  was 
impomible  to  read  one  of  the  Resolutions, 
which  ascribed  our  late  losses  to  the  de- 
cayed and  heartless  state  of  our  crews*- 
not  to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  weight  of  metal — without  the  strong* 
est  emotions  o£  indignation ;  and  when  he 
considered  that  it  came  from  a  noble  lord, 
who  owed  all  his  distinction  to  those  de- 
cayed end  heartlem  seamen,  he  felt  him- 
mlfjoitified  in  calling  it  a  libel  of  the  verv 
worst  kind.     It  was  an  unfounded  attack 
upon  the  honour  and  valour  of  our  officers 
aiid  crews.  The  Resolutions  were,  tndeod, 
a  tisme  of  gvomidless  assertions,  and  might 
be  justly  eonaidored  as  eo  many  grom  re- 
flections and  libels  upon  the  character  and 
glory  of  the  navy.    Sooh  vague  and  un- 
aatbortaad  statements  were  calculated  to 
do  maobmischief.    lie  tiastadi  Jiowvfer, 


thai  the  House  woold  mark  their  reproba- 
tion of  such  a  proceeding,  and  he  felt  as- 
snsed  that  there  was  not  one  man  io  the 
House,  save  -the  bon*  baronet,  who  woold 
support  it. 

Mr.  WfoUtsU^  begged  to  add  his  testi- 
osony  to  that  of  the  hool  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  last,  as  to  the  facility  of  leco* 
venog  the  pay  due  to  the  navy. 

Mr.  Sim^tk  confirmed  the  statemettle 
made  as  to  the  sattsfaetkm  given  by  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  m  every  case 
srhese  a  fair  sutement  was  made  for  the 
Aurpese  of  obtaining  a  discharge.  He 
begjjpsd  also  to  state,  that  no  eaartion  of 
nariiamentary  inJiienrB  was  neoessary, 
iMit  a  simple  atttemeni  of  facts  entitled  to 
credit 

Lord  (^bdbraae  replied.  He  said  jhe  waa 
soft  displeased  at  the  wamath  with  which 
liis  prepeiition  had  t^een  met.  It  certain- 
ly wooLd  be  injurions  to  no  one,  ezoept  to 
the  ^li>|gt  af  certain  enenabers  of  ithat 
House,  ue  lion.  Secretary  Imd  aiet  bia 
atatements  with  indiridual  instances  of 
gallantry.  The  rxiatence  of  these  he  dt4 
not  deny ;  but  he  asserted,  that  the  phy- 
eioid  posser  of  our  seamen  waa)decreasing, 
fMrtly  fipom  the  length  of  the  war,  ai^ 
partly  the  system  of  barboor  duty,-  eat»- 
blbhed  in  180S,  from  which  aervice  de- 
cayed aeamen  re-entered  the  navy.  He 
had  heard  that  tbe  system  «'aa  about  to  be 
changed;  and  he  should  be  happy  to 
learn  from  the  hen.  Secretary  that  suob 
was  the  fact.  The  hen.  Seceeury  had 
cbaHenged  him  to^shew  an  instance  .of  n 
petty  officer  having  purchased  his  dis- 
charge from  such  aert ice.  He  woold  name 
a  Williem  Ford,  who  had  srrved  with  him 
in  tbe  imperieufie,  who  had  done  so.  Nel- 
son, his  'coaswain,  and  a  person  of  tbe 
namo'of  Farley,  who  had  been  retomedta 
him,  and  died  on  board,  completely  worn 
out  in  the  service.  These  were  facta 
which  he  was  prepared  to  prove  at  the 
bar,  as  he  was  all  those  which  had  been 
denied  with  so  much  warmtli  by  the  bon. 
Secretary.  To  shew  farther  th4t  the  crewa 
of  British  ships  of  war  were  unequal  So 
themselves  heretofore,  be  would  relate 
what  was  the  opinion  of  a. person  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  disaflbcted  to  the  order  of 
things-^e  was  the  son  of  a  bishop,  who 
had  taken  an  American  privateer,  the 
mew  of  which  consisted  of  only  150  men« 
and  be  had  declared  publicly  that  be 
would  rather  have  them  than  the  whole 
of  his  own  crew,  consisting  of  940.  If 
the  ben.  Secretary  .doubted  thia  fiict,  be 
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might  enquire,  and  he  would  eaiily  verify 
it.  The  noble  lord  had  heard  that  the 
Bailors  taken  prisoners  by  the  Ansericansi 
had  been  found  running  away  into  the 
back  settlements ;  that  forty  of  them  had 
been  brought  back  by  fbrcoi  and  that  from 
the  manifeslation  of  this  propensity,  the 
"exchaoge  of  prisoners  had  been  broken 
off.  The  lateness  of  the  period  at  which 
lie  had  brought  forward  his  Resolution  had 
been  complained  of.  He  did  jntend  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  limit  the  term  of  aer- 
Tice»  but  circumstances  had  prevented 
bim:  but  he  would  carry  his  inteatioD 
into  e^ct  in  the  next  session.  With  re- 
spect to  parliamentary  influence,  the  hon. 
Secretary  had  asked,  whether  he  had 
found  it  of  service  to  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession ?  He  certainly  had  not,  because 
be  had  never  prostituted  his  vote  for  thai 
purpose ;  but  he  knew  others^ who  had 
found  that  influence  of  great  avail.  When 
he  again  brouffht  forward  the  subject,  he 
should  prove  all  the  facts  he  had  adduced, 
xod  he  hoped  so  much  isnorance  of  'im- 
portant facts  would  not  then  be  found  to 
prevail.  He  had  chosen  the  present  form 
.of  his  motion  in  cn*der  to  pot  his  sentiments 
on  record  in  a  way  not  susceptible  of  mis- 
representation. 

Mr.  Croker  replied  to  the  questions  put 
by  the  noble  lord,  that  the  government 
bad  at  all  times  been  very  watchful  over 
the  harbour  duty,  but  that  it  had  not  tak^n 
an  v  new  steps  since  the  suggestions  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  had  never  heard  of  any 
disposition  in  the  seamen,  taken  by  the 
Americans,  to  run  away  to  the  back  settle- 
ments ;  nor  of  forty  men  being  brought 
back  by  force.  The  exchange  of  pri- 
soners was  broke  off,  in  consequence  of 
some  wrong  done  to  the  British  seamen, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  any  fault  of 
theirs. 

"  The   Resolution   was   then   negatived 
without  a  division.-     * 

Stipbndiaxt  CuaATXs'  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  ft  Com- 
mittee 0*0  this  Bill, 

'  Mr.  Dkkautm  opposed  the  Bill  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  freehold  property 
of  the  church.  The  principle  which  this 
Bill  laid  down  of  paying  curates  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  livings  of  the  incum- 
bents, would  authorise  enquiry  into  the 
emoluments  of  bishops,  deans,  canons, 
and  prebendariea^into  the  practice  of 
eemmauiam  and  any  other  parts  of  the 
.cbitfch  eatabluhmeat.     The  emoluments 


of  the  official  persons  he  bad  inentioBcd  | 
would  be  held  aa  a  better  acmrce  freia 
whence  the  revenue  of  curmlrs  might  be  ; 
supplied,  than  the  profits  of   incimibeflti 
little  richer  than  the  persona    to  be  be- 
nefited.     The  only   good   tbio|^  in    tfae 
Bill  was  an  appearance  of  btM^komumte^  m 
wishing  curates  to   be  well  pmidy— with- ! 
out,  however,  devising  any  good  meant  for 
doing  so.    If  curates  were  to  l»e  paid  oet  i 
of  the  emoluments  of  the   clergy,  the 
charge  should  fall  on  the  blgheia  aa  ncH  i 
as  on  the  lowest. 

Mr.  Abtreromlfs^  aappoiied  tbe  Bili« 
which  was  consbtent  witb  the  princi- 
ple of  former  Acts,  and  witb  tbe  con- 
ditions on  which  the  freeholde  of  the 
church  were  held  ;  namely,  the  doe  per- 1 
formance  of  sacred  duties.  The  Bill  went 
to  secure  an  adequate  compenaation  to  htm 
who  discharged  the  dutiea  of  nnocber  who 
ought  to  discharge  them  himaelf.  If  a 
bishop  of  Durhami  for  inataaoe,  peiform- 
ed  his  various  duties  by  a  depoty ,  at  a  few 
hundreds  a  year,  the  principle  would  fair- ' 
Iv  apply  to  such  a  prelate.  Tbe  Kll  was 
the  best  protection  for  the  oburcfa,  cither 
with  respect  to  its  own  character,  or  to  the 
inroads  of  -the  growing  numbera  of  aecta- 
ries,  from  whom  the  grealeat  dsinger  tai 
the  church  wa*  to  be  apprehended*  He 
was  a*  sincere  friend  to  a  moderate,  tem- 
perate, orderly  church  govemoieot,  and 
approved  of  the  lenient  oonduci  of  the 
established  church,  rather  than  the  rigid 
system  of  those  who  were  detached  from 
it,  greatly,  he  believed,  from  the  ineA* 
ciency  of  the  establishment.  They  wen 
the  worst  friends  of  the  church  who  op- 
posed such  measures. 

Mr.  John  Smiih  considered  tbe  means 
and  the  end  of  the  Bill,  and  maintained 
that  the  former  were  harsh,  and  that  the 
latter  was  not  desirable.  Tbe  clecgy  wonld 
in  no  way  be  benefited  by  tbe  meaanra. 
It  would  be  an  invasion  of  private  pro- 

{>erty  ;  transferring  in  ofie>foonb  of  tbe 
ivings  in  the  kingdom  the  benefice  from 
the  incumbent  to  the  curate ;  and  operat- 
ing with  a  most  undue  severity  on  the  in- 
cumbenta  possessed  of  small  tivinga.  If 
there  waa  a  stern  necessity  for  soch  a  me^ 
sure,  it  ought  to  (all  lightly  on  the  poorer 
and  heavily  on  the  richer  class  of  incooft- 
benta.  Under  all  these  circumatancea  ha 
should  oppose  the  Speaker's  leaving  tbe 
chair. 

Mr.,  Earn  maintained  the  necessity  of 
the  Bill,  and  compared  the  sitoaiion  of 
those  c  vatca  who  bad  aauU  aakmi  with 
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lany  •rtificen  ited  other  workmen  who 
njoy«d  in  income  of  much  greater  valae. 
le  pointed  out,  in  particular^  the  expcdi- 
bcy  of  defending  the  curate  from  the  op* 
ressi«n  of  the  incumbent.  He  .d^pre- 
ate<i  any  attempt  to  touch  the  property 
f  tb«  church;. but  he  contended  that  the 
e^islatare  ought  to  take  care  that  that 
roperty  wat  well  applied  to  tecnre  thote 
objects  for  which  the  church  was  esta- 
»li9«hed. 

Mr.  Ifr/A«ra// opposed  the  Bill,  contend- 
n^  that  the  order  of  poor  incumbents 
would  be  moch  more  injured  than  this 
>ri1er  of  curates  would  be  benefited  by  it< 
it  ymns  not  a  tax  upon  opulence  to  support 
ndigeace;  but  it  was  a  tax  upon  indi- 
^nce  to  support  indigence. 

Sir  Mairk  Woibd  described^  the  wretched 
itate  of  the  curates  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present, and  trusted  that  the  House  would 
a^ee  to  a  measure  calculated  to  reliere 
them*  At  present  they  were  freauently 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  the  duty  of 
three  or  fonr  cborchesj  and  the  conse* 
quence  W8s>  that  the  duty  was  so  ill  done» 
Uiai  tbe  churches  were  aeserted  for  con- 
venticles* 

Mr*  Pok  Carew  thought  that  the  object 
which  the  framers  of  the  Bill  had  in  view 
would  not  be  obtained  by  it.  It  was  a 
meaanre  which  violated  the  long  establish- 
ed principle  that  the  wages  of  labour 
should  be  allowed  to  find  their  own  lereL 
It  was  an  unnecessary  interference  with 
the  episcopal  aothority*  and  tended  to  set 
the  incumbent  and  the  curate  at  variance 
with  each  other. 

The  VkmocUor  ^  the  Exekeqiitr  supported 
the  Bill.  Under  the  existing  system,  many 
parishes  were  left  without  the  performance 
of  any  doty  in  ihem,  or  at  bast  with  the 
daty  so  performed,  as  to  drive  tbe  inhabi* 
tanu  into  the  meeting-houses  of  sectaries. 
Most  of  the  objections  that  had  been  made 
by  hon.  gentlemen  were  applicable  not  to 
tbe  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  to  some  of 
tbe  clauses,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
been  reserved  for  t£e  committee. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee,  when  the  Bill  received  some 
ameedflsents,  and  a  clause  was' introduced 
on  tbe  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
£xcbeqQer,  for  empowering  the  hishop  to 
deduct  a  part  of  tbe  curates'  salary  to- 
wards keeping  the  parsonage  house  in 
repair.  The  Report  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  farther  .coosiderMioa'  on  Wed- 
.Miday. 


•  East  India  Compakt's  CHAaraa  Bat.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into^ 
further  consideration  the  Report  of  the 
East  India  Gompany'a  Charter  Bill  being 
read. 

Lord  Casiftrengh  said,  aa  in  going  through 
the  detail  of  a  long  Bill,  some  inaccura- 
cies  bad  occurred  in  several  of  tbe  clauses, 
he  thought  the  best  course  they  .coo  14 
take  would  be  to  recommit  the  Bill  fra 
forma  to  night,  and  prist  it  as  amended, 
the  Report  could  then  be  brought  before 
them  to-morrow  in  a  more  complete  form» 
and  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  have  no 
objection  to  defer  till  the  Report  was  so 
brought  up,  any  further  diKoasion  thai 
might  appear  desirable. 

Mr.  TUmey  strongly  protested  against 
this  precipitancy :  the  noble  lord  pro* 
posed  new  clauses,  which  he  very  com* 
posed ly  talked  of  having  printed  in  the 
course  of  the  night  and  to  have  the  debate  ' 
to-morrow,  when  he  knew  so  many  mem« 
hers  most  be  in  attendance  at  the  public 
breakfast  at  Carlton  House.  This  was  not 
decent;  since  that  House  had  been  a  House, 
never  waa  any  business  so  scandalously 
conducted.  It  was  an  insult  to  the  Hous^, 
to  the  -Company,  and  to  the  coiintry. 
The  noble  lord  alao  thought  of  forwarding 
the  Bill,  even  with  accelerated  expeditioii 
in  the  Lords^-and  possibly  when  the  Bill 
went  to  their  lordships  there  would  not 
be  above  15  peers  todfebate  and  deliberate 
upon  it.  Ob,  admirable  decency!  The 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  would  take  place 
when  nearly  all  the  members  would  be 
out  of  town,  and  at  such  a  time  a  minister 
was  as  absolute  in  power  as  any  man  pos* 
sibTy  could  be  in  Turkey^  The  noble 
lord  ought  to  have  a  little  consideration 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  especially  when  it 
was  remembered  how  the  morning  of  the 
forth* coming  d^  was  to  be  occupied.  If 
others  had  pressed  the  noble  lord  for  this 
expedition,  he  would  have  referred  to  that 
fact,  and  would  have  said,  "  What !  can 
you  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  me 
to  be  debating  here,  when  I  ought  to  be 
lireakfaating  at  Carlton  House^yon  ought, 
gentlemen,  to  consider !"  Time  ought  cer* 
taioly  to>  be  given  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  upon  the  Bill,  to 
know  whether  they  would  accept  it  or  not. 

.  Lord  A.  flamUtan  thought  further  op* 
portunities  ought  to  be  given  for  fully  die* 
cussing  the  measure,  and  wished  time  to 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  aentimenU  of  tho 
East  India  Company. 

Mr.  tettr  Moart  maintained«.thst  befoio 
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this  meMa^re  could  be  finally  adopted,  Ibe 
Company  dug^t  to  be  constilted,  which 
could  not  be  done  bot  on  m  general  as- 
eembiy  of  proprietors,  which  the  directors 
had  not  yet  called,  because  they  could  not 
aee'  their  way  clearly  through  the  Bill ; 
and  from  day  to  day,  their  perplexities 
were  increasea  by  the  alterations  made  in 
the  measure.  He  hoped  at  least,  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  justice,  in  candour,  or  even 
in  indulgencoj  would  grant  them  time  suf- 
ficient to  understand  the  Bill ;  that  he 
would  in  -consequence  delay  the  third 
reading,  and,  previous  to  that,  give  the 
explanations  he  had  promised  on  some 
doubtful  and  disputed  claunes. 

Lord  Castlercagh  replied,  that  as  the 
other  House  might  agree  with  them,  or 
dissent  from  them  altogether,  it  was  use- 
less to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
the  Company  to  the  measure  before  it  had 

gassed  the  Lords.  So  far  froip  its  not 
eing  known,  whether  or  nbt  it  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Company,  appearing  to 
bim  a  reason  for  staying' their  proceed- 
ings, be  thought  it  an  argument  in  favour 
of  accelerating  them.  It  was  not  intended 
to  inflict  this  measure  on  the  East  India 
CompaUy.  They  would  certainly  be  at 
liberty  to  accept  it  or  refuse  it,  but  which- 
ever were  ultimately  resolved  upon,  he 
thought  it  must  be  the  wish  of  the  pro- 
prietors thAt  the  question  should  be  dis- 
posed of  by  parliament  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. With  respect  to  the  obiervattons  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney) 
lie  had  only  to  say,  as  he  had  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  incur  his  displeasure,  every 
time  the  subject  had  come  before  the 
House,  during  the  four  months  that  this 
'  hurried'  measure  had  been  in  .progress, 
mid  as  he  could  not  now  hope  to  redeem 
himself  in  the  right  bon.  gentleman's  es^ 
timation,  he  must  continue  to  pursue  that 
course  which  appeared  to  him  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  finteresL 

Mr.  Tiemty  said,  tlie  noble  lord,  fur 
from  improving,  as  the  minsure  advanced 
to  maturity,  grew  worse  and  worse,  tfnd  it 
seemed  his  remonstrances  had  only  theeffiN^t 
of  maktnff  him  a  more  hardened  sinner. 
He  wished  to  know  what  the  noble  lord 
intended  to  do  if  the  charter  were  refuted 
by  thre  directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany? This  was  m  question  which  he 
Delieved  the  noble  lordf  was  not  prepared 
to  answer.  Had  he  reflected  thet  ir  this 
were  done  he  would  b«ve  to  bring  ili  an- 
other Bill  on  the  subject  even  at  this  lale 
ptrtod  of  the  ■esaioo  ? 


Murmi  Amiimttrf  BUL 
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Mr*  fr,  8miik  agreed  widi  iMch  ef 
what  had  fallen  firom  hie  right  hs«. 
friend,  bot  thought  the  East  India  Co» 
pany,  if  wise,  would  accept  of  m  charter 
which  went  a  great  way  towards  giving 
them  their  10  per  cent,  which,  from  the 
manner '  in  which  they  condoctcd  thrir 
affairs,  they  were  not  likely  to  make  ta 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  JHemey  hoped  the  bcMi.  gentleman 
would  allow  the  Company  to  hstTe  aa  opi- 
nion on  that  subject. 

Mr.  P,  Moore  denied  that  the  losinBa- 
tioo  thrown  out  by  the  boo*  gentleaisa 
was  well  founded. 

The  Bill  was  then  re-commstted  prs 
/otma,  and  some  verbal  change  was  ends 
in  some  of  the  clauaes. 

Mr.  Tieme^  proposed  that  thmf  shoald 
again  go  into  the  committee  to^oMmw, 
that  the  Report  should  be  received  ea 
Wednesday,  and  the  thircl  rewding  be 
fixed  for  Monday.  This  propcieiilen  wn 
not  acceded  to.  The  House  teaomed,  the 
Report  was  received,  and  the  Bill  ordered 
ta  be  recommitted  to-norrow*  and  pciaisd 
ai  amended. 
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iTINlaANT  AuCTIOUEBBa'  Biix.]       Mt. 

Loekhmt  fose»  In  pursuance  of  hm  notice. 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  n  Bill  is 
prevent  firaods  on  the  revenue,  and  to  pet 
an  end  to  the  injury  which  wea  dosse  is 
the  fair  trader  by  itinerant  anctioDecfs. 
As  this  Bill  would  be  In  a  great  moeaiat 
founded  upon  the  Bill  which  the  Cha»> 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  withdraw*, 
he  hoped  to  have  that  right  hon.  ffOotls> 
man's  assistance  in  Its  program  throogb 
the  House.  In  addition  to  the  dnnsn 
which  were  already  prepaied,  tk  was  kii 
intention  to  introdoce  othen,  the  ohfoee 
of  which  would  be,  first  to  prevent  enc- 
tioneers  from  giving  a  firandolant  deacri|^ 
tion  of  themsMvet  ny  assuming  the  naae 
of  persons  more  leepectaUe  ifaaa  theaa- 
selves  in  htfsinem;  next,  to  prevent  the 
eale  of  goods  under  false  deecriptiena,  by 
calling  them  the  property  of  insolvent 
persons  and  hankrepls  when  thejr  nmlly 
were  net  so,  thereby  giving  thesa  a  vales 
in  the  eye  of  the  pnrckiaser,  which  they 
did  not-posiotf;  and,  thirdly,  to  ptovi^ 
that  no  persea  sboald  sell  goods  by 


tion,  unless  he  had  ehtained  his 

for  three  or  fMr  eseethfc    This  tegniatsoo 

was  to  prevent  penons  from  taking  ont  Is* 
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fbr  ilw  «Nte  parpoM  of  ciaotiag 
•ttl«  to  Ik*  iDJarj  «€  tbe  Mr  iiiio«> 
Ht  ^twld  iatvoAoM  anotlier 
ik«w  to  Mgnltle  4b«  4iHy  «pon  go«4« 
KMiglit  10.  He  thoogfat  tbat  locii  goods 
R  geaarol  iho^d  pfty  «  miiigated  duty  of 
»»e-fiAb  of  fhe  «rAio»rjr  4eaHuid ;  Mid 
vtttfa  reapoct  to  IdU  not  fV^rth  OMte  dMM 
^.  he  tbougbt  tliey  oogbt  to  pay  at  all 
tioMa  Ml  advaBOod  rale  of  doty  wbaiher 
hold  9r  not,  aa  by  fbw  roeaot  many  {raods 
DO  Che  onasperiaooad  parehaiar  would  ba 
prevoiHed.  *  The  bap*  gantlooiany  after 
dweltin^  on  fbe  aioeeMity  of  tbe  -adaption 
of  aorne  aaob  ancasore  at  tbal  ««hicb  he 
bod  proposed,  t>y  tbe  lagialatare,  ooa* 
ekided  by  moving  for  leare  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to ^rerant  frauds  against  the  retenye 
and  injuries  to  fair  trade,  by  itioaraiit  and 
other  aoctioBeera. 

Mr.  Hmtfey  CofnAesaoondad  tbe  motioB, 
and  hoped  the  Bill  woald  ha  carried^ 

Sir  Jame$  Show  said,  ^ba  hoped  it  was 
Ihe  intention  of  the  hon.  gadtleman  to 
exempt  foreign  freight  from  the  operations 
of  his  Bill.  If  it  was  not,  ba  should  feel 
it  bis  duty  to  oppose  It.  To  a  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  those  fraudulent  auotions, 
arhieb  were  cootinuaHy  carrying  on  in 
the  city  of  London,  he  should  ba  happy 
to  give  erery  assistance  in  his  power. 

Mr.  IVoiArror  Irasted  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
lend  his  aid  towards  facilitating  tbe  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill,  as  it  was  absolutely  no- . 
cessary  it  should  be  passed  lor  tbe  protao- 
tion  of  the  fair  trader. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,'  itwonki  prodooenn- 
mtxed  good  to  the  public.  It  was  much 
wanted,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  the  hon. 
member  would  be  enabled  to  carry  it 
throogb,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
tbe  aessioo. 

Mr.'Dafenpevt  and  Mr.  F.  Lewis  aup- 
ported  it. 

Tbe  Ckmtedlor  qf  ihe  Exehiquir  said,  that 
'though  be  himself  did  not  originally  in* 
tend  to  submit  any  disjointed  part  of  the 
plan  which  had  been  recentry  before  tbe 
lloese,  yet,  as  it  was  now  broui^ht  forward 
in  its  divided  shape,  he  thought  tbe  hon. 
gentleman  entitled  to  their  thanks,  and 
he  should  be  happy  to  give  apy  support 
to  it  in  his  power.  He  thought,  however, 
that  it  woold  be  uoadvisahle  to  go  beyond  - 
'those  cituses  of  the  former  Bill  which  had 
recetvpd  the  concurrent  approbation  of 
Ibe  Hoose,  but  rather  }g  select  just  so 
araeh  of  that  Bill,  aa  was  not  likely  to 
eieaie  abject  loUf  * 
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Mr.  iydennan  Atkins  and  Mr.  Wharton 
anpfoiaed  tbe  Biii,  and  after  a  few  worda 
Irom  Mr.  Loohhact,  who  intimated  Ins  io«« 
tentien  to  ibcago  certain  additional  regu* 
lationa  which  he  had  intended  to  intro* 
duoe,  and  to  confine  himself  sols4y  to  ao 
esoch  of  fbe  former  Bill  as  was  approaed 
of,  ieaae  was  ciren,  and  the  Bin  was 
abortly  afterwards  brought  in. 

Bank  of  ENQi.MiB«]  Mr.  nompton  Was 
desirous  of  paviii^  onaor  two  iquostions  to 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the-Ei^- 
chequer,  upon  a  subject,  relative  to  which 
it  WM  his  intention  to  found  some  motion 
in  the  ansaing session.  He  observed,  from 
the  Baport  of  ihe  Bullion  Comowttee,  that 
a  oompromise  was  made  by  the  B«ik  of 
England,  with  the 'StaH»p-ofhce,  by  which 
•hat  company  only  paid  42>000/.  annually, 
for  their  stomp  duty.  Now,  upon  looking' 
to  the  duty  paid  by  the  country  bankers, 
upon  their  issues  of  notes,  which  it  waa 
calcdlatod  were  no  more  than  equal  to  tbe 
imues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  appeared 
that  they  paid  annually  a  aam  of  i^OiOOOf, 
This  was  a  ctrcomatanoe  of  aoeh  manifest 
favouritism,  that  be  should  be  glad  to 
know  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  account* 
ed  'for.  With  raapoct  to  the  Bank  of  8cet« 
•land,  too,  the  systom  waa  pretty  much  the 
same.  Their  notes  were  iaued  without 
atamps,  and  the  duty  was  paid  onVy  upon 
soch  oaloolattons  as  the  bankers  might 
think  proper 'to  send  into  the  Stamp-cttee 
at  the  end  of  tbe  year.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  any  imposition  was  practised } 
yet  be  could  not  help  thinking  that  It 
would  he  far  more  satisfactory,  if  all  tbe 
notes  isstied,  both  from  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
land  and  elsewhere,  were  regularly  stamp- 
ad.  The  totol  amount  of  atomp-duty  paid 
by  provincial  bankers  upon  their  promts^ 
sory  notaaand  bills  of  exchange,  amounted 
to  nearly  half  a  million;  and  when  he 
knew  that  the  Bank  of  England  often  imuad 
notes,  to  the  amount  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  to  ten  thousand  pountls  each,  he 
thought  it  was  very  extraordinar3r  they 
should  not  bear  their  full  proportion  to- 
wards the  revenue  of  the  country,  as  well ' 
as  others* 

The  Chmncelkr  qf  the  Esrchequer  replied 
that  the  payment  by  tbe  Bank  had  been 
regulated  according  to  a  certain  scale  ar- 
ranged at  the  time  of  first  imposing  the 
stamp  duty.  Since  that  original  contpo- 
sition  it  had  been  increased  with  every 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  duty  itself ;  but 
not,  he  admittod,  recording  to  the  in9reata 
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of  th«  isaae  by  the  Bank.  So  fu,  there- 
fore, the  Bank  might  be  coniidered  aa  fa- 
Toared ;  and  he,  «$  an  officer  of  the  reye- 
nue,  could  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
any  new  regalation  which  fthoold  equalize 
the  two  cases.  He  had  no  doubt,  also,  if 
the  hon.  member  at  any  future  period 
would  submit  a  distinct  motion  upon  the 
iubject,  the  Bank  would  enter  into  a  fair 
discussion  of  it  upon  their  part. 
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Wednesday,  July  7. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Maequis  op 
Wellington,  &c.  fob  the  Battle  of 
ViTToRiA.]  Earl  Baihursi  rose  and  ob- 
served, that  the  victory  which  their  lord- 
ships were  no^  called  upon  to  comme- 
morate, was  of  a  nature  as  decisive  in  it- 
self, and  as  gigantic  in  its  results,  as  any 
which  had  graced  the  military  annals  of 
England.  Not  only  were  the  enemy  de- 
feated and  driven  off  the  field,*  but  they 
had  lost  all  their  artillery,  their  stores, 
their  baggage,  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  constituted  the  material  of  an  army. 
They  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the 
atrqng  military  positions  on  the  Ebro, 
which  they  bad  been  fortifying  for  months, 
and  where  tbev  reckoned  upon  making  a 
stand,  if  forced  to  relinquish  that  portion 
jof  Spain  which  they  had  previously  held. 
But  the  great  talents  of  lord  Wellington 
were  not  less  displayed  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Vittoria,  than  in  the  skill  with 
which  the  campaign  had  been  planned, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  had  been 
conducted.  The  enemy  had  imagined 
that  the  fortifications  which  they  had  con- 
structed at  Toroand  other  places,  but  par- 
ticularly at  Burgos,  would  reUrd  Use  move- 
menu  of  the  British  general,  till  they 
should  be  «ble  at  least  to  carry  off  their 
magazines  in  security.  Such,  however, 
was  the  skill  of  lord  Wellington's  ma- 
noeuvres, and  the  rapidity  with  which 
.they  were  conducted,  that  all  the  plans  of 
'the  enemy  were  confounded.  No  sooner 
had  the  allies  advanced  into  Spain,  than 
thev  hastily  abandoned  all  their  points  of 
defence,  and  were  even  constrained  to 
evacuate  Burgos,  on  which  they  had  ex- 
pended so  much  labour,  blowing  up  the 
foriifications  at  the  approach  of  our  army. 
They  abandoned  Pancorvo  and  Miranda 
on  the  Ebro,  with  equal  rapidity;  so  that 
in  hn  than  a  month  they  beheld  our  army 
threatening  their  magazines  at  Vittoria, 
fvhicb  they  were  compelled  to  defend  at 


every  hazard.  Here  the  contett  wv 
for  a  moment  donbtfol*    Indeed,  the 
my,  confounded  and  sobdoed  by  supcrkt 
skill,  even  before  the  action,  seem  oot  % 
have  displayed  that  valour  for  wiiich  tliey 
have  been  distinguished  on  other  occa-l 
sions.  They  appeared  to  bare  Ibogha  with 
spirit  only  on  two  points :  the  ooe  on  thei^ 
right,  where  it  was  their  object  to  covc^ 
or  regain  the  main  road  to  France  by  Bay<i 
onne,  but  in  which  they  were  completely 
repulsed  by  the  troops  nnder  air  Thona^ 
Graham :  the  other  point  wa»  on  the  le&« 
where  they  endeavoured,  in  Tein,  to  re^ 
take  the  commanding  positions  that  wcr« 
forced  and  maintained  by  the  division  of 
sir  Rowland  Hill.     It  was  in  this  part  el 
the  field  that  colonel  Cadogmn  receive^ 
the  wound  which  cost  him  his  life*    Feel- 
ing that  bis  wound  was  fatal,  he  niede  il 
his  last  request  to  his  brother  soldiers,  that 
they  would  convey  him  to  a  small  emi* 
nence  in  the  rear.    There,  seated  with  his 
back  leaning  against  a  tree,  be  sazed  on 
the  field  of  battle,  till  death  closed  bisi 
eyes  for  ever.    He  was  a  gallant  officer, 
as  brave  in  action  as  amiable  and  respect- 
able in  private  life.  He  lameotsd  sincerely 
the  losses  which  our  army  had  sustained ; 
but  be  believed  they  would  be  found  iB« 
considerable,  when  compared    with   thai 
magnitude  of  the  victory  which  had  been 
gained,— a  victory  that  would  be  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  country, 
and  of  which  itwasimpouible  to  cnlcolate 
the  beneficial  consequences.    It  was  net 
a  little  remarkable,    that  near  the  apot 
where  this  battle  was  fought,  another  vic- 
tory had   been  obtained  in  one   of   the 
f proudest  days  of  England's  martial  glory. 
t  was  when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  de- 
feated the  usurper  of  the  crown  of  Spain* 
who  on  that  occasion  was  aopported  by 
French  troops.     How  different,  howerer, 
under  all  the  circumstance^  was  that  bat- 
tle from  the  present !  How  incomparably 
superior  were  the  resources  of  France  at 
the  present  day,  compared  to  what  they 
were  then ;   and  how  much  greater  tbe 
talents  of  the  man  who  was  at  tbe  head  of 
her  government !  Then  France  was  only 
an  auxiliary  :  now,  she  was  a  principal : 
the  victory  of  the  Black  Prince  was  only 
the  result  of  a  single  campaign,  hot  this 
of  a  series  of  campaigns.    Could  aoch  a 
victory  as  the  present  have  been  foretold 
to  Edward,  how  would  it  have  cheered  him 
to  have  seen  the  martial  glory  of  his  cooo- 
try  stilt  suppdlrted,  and  that  his  name 
would  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  united 
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%  another  exploit  of  a  ttill  higher  orier. 
jftd  here  he  could  not  help  obtenringt 
rbat  a  coane  of  glorv  lord  Wellington 
ad  mo  in  a  period  of  no  great  length. 
Within  all  their  recollection!  he  was  only 
iecretary  to  a  Viceroy  of  Ireland>  who 
tad  not  yet  finished  bis  rice-regal  course ; 
nd  yet  what  great  achieTements  had  he 
ioce  performed.  He  had  been  called  by 
ome,  merely  a  fortanate  general;  bat  it 
vas  the  fortune  which  is  only  attached  to 
ratouraad  miKtary  skill.  His  perseverance 
imidst  reverses  was  as  conspicuous  as  his 
^lory  in  euccess.  In  his  eventful  cam* 
ptigns  in  the  peninsula  he  had  retreated 
IS  well  as  advanced ;  but  how  different 
arere  hisTetreats  and  advances  when  com* 
pared  with  those  of  tbe  enemy,  in  point  of 
vigour  and  activity  in  tbe  one  case>  and 
coolness  and  serenity  in  the  other !  The 
noble  emrl  concluded  with  moving^  **  That 
the  Thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to 
lield<«marsbal  the  marquis  of  Wellington, 
knighc  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Garter,  for  the  energy  and  distinguished 
ability  with  which  he  hath  conducted  the 
Uie  operations  of  the  Allied  Forces  in 
Spain  ;  and  particularly  for  the  splendid 
and  decisive  victory  obtained  upon  the 
2 1  St  day  of  June  last  near  Vittoria,  when 
the  French  army  was  completely  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery,  stores,  and 
baggage." 

The  Earl  of  Roalyn  was  anxious  to  ex- 
press his  acknowledgments  for  the  high 
military  rank  conferred  upon  lord  Wel- 
lington (a  rank  unexampled  in  modern 
times  as  granted  for  distinguished  services) 
which  be  considered  as  a  favour  conferred 
upon  the  whole  army.    He  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  officer  who  had  been 
what  was  Commonly  called  superseded, 
hy  ffiving  the  rank  of  a  field*marshal  to 
lord  Wellington,  who  would  not  f^ el  that 
it  was  a  distinction  conferred  upon  him- 
self in  concurrence  with  the  whole  army, 
every  individual  of  which  most  feel  that 
the  high  and  distinguished  merits  of  lord 
Wellington  eminently   deserved   such  a 
diitioction  ;  and  thai  his  military  talenu, 
as  displayed  in  his  unparalleled  services, 
merited,  in  a  superior  degree,  that  exalted 
military  rank  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
vested.   For  himself  he  would  say,  that 
his  feelings  were  precisely  of  this  nature, 
^oceiviag  that  the  services  of  lord  Wel- 
hngton  were  such,  as  pre-eminently  qua- 
lified him  10  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army. 

Marqma  WtUmUy^T^  noble  earl  (Ba^ 


thunt)  had  stated  with  great  accuracy  the 
proposition,  which  he  had  so  eloquently 
expounded.  The  noble  earl  had  correctly 
remarked,  that  although  their  lordships 
were  now  called  upon  to  confer  upon  lord 
Wellington  and  nis  gallant  army,  the 
highest  meed  of  honour  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  thn  or  any  country  to  be- 
stow^—<the  Thanks  of  Parliament, — the 
Question  was  not  new  to  the  House — no* 
thing  could  be  more  just  than  this  obser- 
vation. Their  lordships  had  often  before 
been  called  upon  for  similar  thanks  to 
the  same  person  for  eminent  services  per- 
formed in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  under 
the  most  arduous  circumstances.  Lord 
Wellington  had  been  tried  in  the  most  ' 
extraordinary  manner  that  ever  happened 
to  any  character,  in  military  or  in  civil 
life*  It  was  his  glorv  to  have  conducted 
a  system  of  defence  m  the  face  of  a  far 
superior  force,  and  of  very  able  generals^ 
when  it  could  have  been  maintained  oOly 
by  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  of 
the  highest  qualities  that  ever  were  com- 
bined to  form  the  consummate  general 
and  the  gallant  soldier.  Their  lordships 
had  seen  him,  with  unequalled  coolness 
and  vigilance,  struggle  with  every  dif- 
ficulty, and  triumph  over  every  obstacle. 
This  could  only  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  most  wonderful  exertion  of  valour 
by  himself  and  his  noble  army ;  and  like* 
wise  by  the  more  difficult  exercise  of  the 
most  patient  and  persevering  endurance  in 
the  most  trying  situations.  Lord  Wel- 
lington came  before  them  therefore  as 
one  who  had  already  frequently  received 
their  thanks  for  having  distinguished  him- 
self in  every  possible  way  through  every 
stage  of  tbe  contesti^iy  his  skill  in  con- 
ducting sieges,<— by  his  promptitude  in 
the  application  of  sudden  efibrt^^-by  bis 
success  in  operations  carried  on  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  greatest  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  procuring  provisions,  and 
supplies  of  every  description,— bv  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  him- 
self, even  in  retreat  :-*and  at  last,  by  the 
transcendent  merit  of  haviagi*  (by  his  ju- 
dicious and  prompt  improvement  of  the 
advantage  of  a  moment,)  from  the  bosom 
of  retreat  itself,  extracted  victory. 

This  day  he  came  before  their  lord- 
ships in  another  situation  ;  for  out  of  the ' 
difficulties  in  which  he  bad  been  involved 
—he  stated  the  matter  exactly  as  he  felt 
it^i^he  had  drawn  the  means  of  success* 
He  bad  no  intention  at  this  moment  of 
dweUiog  open  past  niiscondttCi*-»he  ea« 
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lavdy  rejected  may  tvch  M«a>  IM  h* 
iltt»d  at  a  facl>  liiai  out  of  tlw  y«ry  linkMO 
of  ibmcr  ofajects*  b*  had  prodvccd  the 
aieaot  of  alttmate  advaataga*  He  wift^ 
liogljr  acknowledged  that  lord  Wellieg- 
leirs  exertioni  fer  this  pnr^eee  had,  for  iSe 
last  MX  aioaiht,  been  well  tetfeiKled  by  the 
goTeramenjk  at  heme ;  and  io  for  he  faigbly 
approved  of  the  policy  vpon  whieh  the 
Boble  lordf  opposite  had  acted/i-'-a  policy 
which  had  enabled  our  great  coiiiBiaDderto 
aacract  benefit  even  hSm  bit  Biifortaaet^ 
■»*which  enabled  hin  daring  that  itate  of 
inaction,  which  fome,pethapfl,  had  regard- 
ed with  impatience,  to  make  preparations 
§0T  opening  the  campaign  on  tboie  prm- 
eiples,  which  had  now  bronght  him  befoie 
their  lordships  in  his  follest  glory.  For 
Ibis  he  thanked  ministersyi^and  for  this 
be  thoegkt  they  deserved  the  ibauks  of 
the  coontry.  It  was  their  praise  that,  for 
Ibis  time  al^  least,  lord  Wellington  bad 
notiSetoet  with  inadeqnate  means*  Fbr 
Ibis  time  his  glory  was  not  that  of  having 
nobly  and  saccessfolly  straggled  against 
tn  almost  overwhelming  saperierity  of 
force  with  defective  resoorces.  He  bad 
been  amply  provided  with  the  means  of 
warfare ;  and  now  we  bad  a  proof  of 
what  might  be  done  with  sach  means,  in 
Ibe  hands  of  one,  who  knew  so  well  how 
to  torn  bis  advantages  to  the  highest  ac- 
count* 

This,  he  bad  already  stated,  was  in  one 
^ew  no  new  question :  bat  the  difterenco 
was,  that  lord  Wellington  presented  him- 
aelf  te  day,  as  having  been  enabled  to  do 
ftiote  than  on  other  occasions.  The  means 
bad  been  provided,  aad  judicioasly  ap« 
plied ;  the  pbject  bad  been  proper,  and 
the  season  well  chosen.  Even  the  delay 
bad  been  improved  te  tbe  best  perposm, 
and  with  the  happiest  efiecta.  Tbe  ra- 
eonrces  of  England  had  been  called  forth, 
and  her  energies  matured,  in  behalf  of  tbe 
greatest  and  most  sacrad  objects  that  bad 
ever  animated  the  exertions  of  England  er 
any  other  oouniry ;  and  with  these  powers 
placed  in  the  beads  of  one  ef  tbe  most 
distinguished  military  geniuses  that  ever 
bad  adorned  any  age  or  nation,  the  happy 
and  glorieuB  result  had  been  produced, 
which  they  were  now  called  upon  te  bo- 
jBoar  and  commeaMiraia. 

In  some  particulars  this  victory  bad 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  ibat  had 
over  been  achieved.  In  pobit  of  miliury 
fflory  it  stood  in  tbe  very  bigbeat  rank. 
It  bad  been  rematted,  tbea  to  form  a  cor- 
taet  jndgment  of  tbe  foal  omriia  of  a  ?i^ 
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There  were  some   disnsCrooi  (** 
abroad  indeed,  relaliTo  to  an  eftms^* 
aaioCber  part  of  the  ponineabir  "tic^ ' 
hoped  to  God  might  prove  le  he  n* 
With  respect  to  that  opcrasiao.  (be  em 
the  expedition  Aroili  Sictfy  aadi^ 
be  would  not  now  enter  into  the  «^ 
which  bad  been  a  sobjoct  fer  twmJ^ 
tien  on  a  former  occaaian.     &*^ 
merely  observe,  thai  tbo  great  dc^  ■ 
year  (1812)  bad  been  a  wboi  sf  t^' 
coBsmaad  in  the  peninsnla»    Thssiyw- 
tion  ought  to  have  boon  aadvriV^^ 
of  him  whose  operatioos  kwssisHS^' 
auist.     He  bad  blamed  no  pc^^' 
bo  bad  said  was,  that  the  P<<**  7* 
plans  might  bo  afiscted  by  tbeeiH** 
sbaold  have  bad  tbo  meaas  af  i"*^ 
tbe  whole  of  it    That  delect  M  ^ 
remedied  in  tbo  present  cafli|Nift*'^ 
tbo  force  at  Alicaat  (if  bis  nt^ 
were  ceraact)  bad  ombarbed  by  M  « <^ 
lington'a  orders,  and   bad  lt*^/f 
Tamgosm  aeaordmg  to  that  m^^ 
plan.  In  point  of  nomberaaBdo)«P^ 
tbe  foroo  erttployad  oa  the  i««'^* 
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^wookl  soy,  ibot  wke»  niaiiteffft 
ie«  m  fit  oli^oct,  bad  pitfMMrod  a4o- 
>•»»•«  sod  bod  oppiied  lh««i  m 
they  bad  dooo  oil  ibot  woi  ki 
>Uio  roai  thoy  OMai  Uofo  to 
^  i»  tbo  iword.  mt  tboae  wofo 
only  odvoniogaa  of  tbo  irictory* 
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€t  fiF«re  oihtr  roaaoaa  for  the  ospoc* 
>i  %io  being  otiottdod  with  the  moat 
ing  r«oo|ia.  Tbo  moral  eiF«cU  oC 
L  be  incolcoUble*  Tbo  oatont  of 
emy'o  loaa  in  storea  aod  ortillory 
liaoai  •ooxampkd.  It  woa  wiibool 
»\«  except  in  ono  of  lord  Weiliag- 
own  Tirtorioa  in  India«  wborii  bo 
onoidorobly  opwarda  of  1(X)  pieces 
inoD.  But  waa  it  not  o  grtot  on* 
mem  of  tbo  toIoo  of  tbin  rictory, 
.  oGforded  tbo  proapoct  of  driving  tbo 
f  out  of  Spain  ?— tbot  wbat  bad  by 
teon  regordod  aa  wild  and  cbimo- 
ipccalaiionav  wunow  boromo  higbly 
bio  ?-'«nd  that  oven  tbo  in?oaion  of 
:o  waa  bocone  a  qnoation  of  prodenco 
the  Britiah  general?  Tbat  was  a 
opon  wbicb  ho  would  not  haaard  a 
neiit;  bat  it  waaondonbtedly  a  great 
go  of  circomatancea*  tbat  in  aU  pro- 
ltty«  it  waa  in  tbo  option  of  the  firi* 
general  wbothor  be  woald  invade 
ice  or  not— «nd  aome  porta  of  it  migh^ 
apa»  bo  oocopied  with  advantage, 
who  bad  ao  long  beard  of  tbo  inten* 
I  of  the  enemy  to  invade  this  country, 
ho  had  beard  of  their  boaating  plana 
placing  the  French  eaglea  on  the 
rer  of  I^ondon^— wero  now  taoght  to 
eve  that  Franco  might  bo  inradod  by 
ritisb  amy.  Tbia  waaacorioaa  change; 
long  sincci  we  were  threatened  with 
anon  from  the  coaata  of  Franco,  and 
V,  it  was  oaerely  a  qoeation  of  diacre* 
D«  whether  the  araay,  which,  by  impe- 
1  mandate  wu  ordered  into  the  aea  at 
ibeoi  might  not  poaaibly  aoon  eniov  by 
m1  into  Bayonae ;  and  thai  if  there  waa 
w  any  danger  of  invoaion,  it  waa  not  on 
M  «ide  of  the  water.  He  did  not  mean 
f  this  to  throw  out  any  encooragement 
r  attravagant  axpoctoKtona ;  but  the  pro« 
MilioD  which  ha  wA  anioua  to  oataMiab 
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iinothefl  poimt  to  which  ho  waa  dealt ou% 
ia  a  £bw  w^rda^  to  oaU  them  lordahftpa'  ot^ 
tonaion  woa  thia»,  thai  the  premni  proapeoto 
were  aoob  ao  amfyty  ooniraaed  the  orlgioot 
wiadom  of  that  poKcy,  whi^fe  had  Wo  tbJMf 
eountvy  In  mig^fl^  m  tbo  oaoao  of  the  pear 
inaoUi  Ho  waa  appvobeoaiTo  he  mighft 
bo  tbooghl  to  bo  wandering  from  the  anb* 
jact)  b«l  bo  believed  tbat  every  word  bo 
aaid  dirooily  bore  upon  the  qfoeationk  and 
went  lo>Mlify  tlm  vote  of  this  nigbt,-:-ibo 
ofton*rtpeated  vote  of  thanka  to  him,  wte 
bad  oDonod  tbo  ray  of  hope  to  Eerope, 
The,  nrat  grand  object  of  the  policy  tia 
wliich  he  rvferred  waa^  i  ■  by  reaialing  the 
enemy  in  the  peninaula,  to  aopporl  tbo 
caoao  of  Spain  and  Portofat^  and  by  tbal 
meana  to  operate  a  mvat  important  divov* 
aion  in  favour  of  other  nations,  who  mtgbl 
be  inclined  to  oppoao  the  en^foachraent^ 
or  throw  off  the  y  obe  of  Franc«,-««ood  at 
the  aamo  time  to  afford  them,  if  poiiaiblo^ 
o  noble  example  of  peraevertng  and  do* 
termined  reaisianco.  Had  not  the  wiadona 
of  that  policy  been  now  amply  proved  9 
Had  it  not  been  atatod  by  miiiiatora  in 
tbeir  placei^— waa  ii  not  univeraally 
knowOf'—that  our  efforts  in  Spain  hod  en« 
oouraged  Ruaaia  to  resist  I— Hind  waa  ia 
not  the  reqoeat  of  Russia,  that,  a«  the  beal 
aasistanco  wo  ooold  fiive  her  in  her  ar* 
duous  contest  with  France,  we  ahould 
continue  our  exertions  in  the  peninsnia  if 
And  what  were  the  results  of  the  reaiai« 
ance  originating  in  the  motive  which  ho 
had  mentioned  ?  It  was  now  beyond  all 
question,  that  our  oppoaition  to  tbo  powev 
of  the  enemy  In  Spain  and  Portugal  bad 
produced  the  effort  which  bad  been  mado 
by  Romia,  and  had  enabled  her  to  reaiat 
with  aoccom  ;*-for  if  the  French  bad  been 
prepared  to  advance  into  Roaaia  at  an  ear* 
lier  aeaaon,  and  with  more  ac^^omulatod 
forces^  the  effect  of  tbo  invasion  upon 
Rumia  muat  have  been  greater.  Another 
great  object  of  thia  policy  waa  to  doprivo 
the  enemy  of  tbo  reaourcea  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  to  extingniah  bia  power 
thoro.  He  bad  alwaya  thought  that  if  tbia 
policy  wi^  properly  conducted  and  per* 
aevered  in,  it  must  at  laat  deatroy  the 
power  of  the  enemy  in  the  peninaula.  He^ 
had  atwaya  aaid,  that,  to  abandon  tbo 
peninaula,  aa  long  aa  it  waa  possible  to 
support  the  Spanish  caose«  -and  whilo 
any  preapect  existed  of  extinguiahing  tbo 
French  power  in  tbat  quarter,  would  bo 
inoonaiatona  with  every  principle  of  joe* 
tice,  magnanimtly,  and  aooiid  policy* 
And  kad  they  not  now  made  great  pro* 
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grass  la  efibcling  their  object  ?  He  did 
,  not  my  that  all  was  already  done^— but 
waa  it  not  mach«  that  the  main  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  intnisitre  king 
in  person^  should  be  decisively  defeated 
^iiik  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery^  and 
erery  thing  that  cottstitated  their  strength^ 
and  that  same  king»  (whose  '*  sacred  dy- 
nasty" was  to  be  perpetual)  have  been 
.  compelled  to  fly«  not  even  having  his 
crown  left  to  him, — nnless,  indeed,  he  had 
carried  it  off  in  his  pocket?  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  a  great  stride  had  been  made  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  the  contest— the  destruction  of 
■the  enemjf^s  power  in  the  peninsula.  Such 
was  the  glorious  prospect  held  out  by  this 
▼ictory,  and  he  trusted  that  Spain  would 
at  length  form  a  government  that  would 
call  forth  all  the  energies  of  that  country 
to  resist  the  French  in  case  of  their  return; 
«*-a  government  that  might  command  the 
respect,  and  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  and  by  that  means  wield  with  ef- 
fect the  whole  powers  of  the  nation,  for 
the  cause  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  of  all 
Europe.  He  bad  no  doubt  but  ministers 
would  exert  themselves  to  produce  an 
eflfect  so  desirable.  But  if  they  were  now 
to  relax,  the  cause  of  Spain  might  be 
deemed  desperate  even  by  the  Spaniards 
Uiemielves.  The  amplest  opportunity 
was  now  afforded  to  the  Spaniards  to  co- 
operate with  our  army  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  enemy,  if 
driven  out  now,  woflld  find  their  entrance 
much  more  difficult  than  they  had  found 
it  before:  for.it  must  be  recollected,  that 
they  had  before  got  footing  in  Spain  by 
the  basest  treachery,  and  the  Weakness  of 
a  corrupt  government.  Now  he  hoped, 
that  we  might  hear  no  more  of  a  French 

government  in  Spain,  whatever  we  might 
ear  of  it  any  where  else ;— but  that  such 
a  Spanish  government  would  be  estab- 
lished in  that  country,  as  would  effectually 
prevent  the  French-  from  raining  an  ad- 
vantage either  from  treachery  or  weak- 
ness, similar  to  that  which  they  had  be- 
fore acquired. 

He  was  apprehensive  that  he  had  too 
long  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  the 
House,  but  he  felt  the  deep  importance  of 
the  subject, — he  felt  that  we  were  proceed- 
ing in  this  great  object  upon  substantial 
ground,  and  with  every  human  proba- 
bility of  socceM ;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
the  more  anxious,  that  nothing  should  be 
neglected,  that  could  tend  still  further  to 


improve 

ultimate 

In  the  mean  timc^  tkie 

hopes  might   be   iadnlged,   M 

would  set  to  woric  as  Engbni  ~ 

during  the  last  six 

suflfer  herself  to  be 

her  effi>rts  too  mndk, 

towards  other  points.    As  to  lib  •= 

itself,  whether  considered  wiak  i  *>« 

the  valour  and  military  gmi^  ««n 

in  it,  or  the  momi  c^ds  wish  ^'- 

must  be  attended,  he  anight  ar 

"  hoc  literis  mandari,  boc 

hojns  rei  ne  posteriiateni  q 

seculorum  onquam  imme 

was    an    achievenkent    wttnam   ar^^ 

which  would  irradiate  the  pnp 

tory ;— «  victory  to  be  had  m 

remembrance,  and  one  which  wv 

cite  the  admiration  mnd  appli—  .  ^ 

lishmen  to  the  latest  pocterity. 

Lord  H^Uand  wvmlf  cotogised  J' 
duct  of  lord  Wellington,  wh«s  *^ 
with  exemplary  pasicnoe  and  vw^ 
ness,  acting  like  another  Fabisi  s 
defensive  system,  or  moving  wh:  - ' 
pidity  which  a  Caesar  night  kavv  i  - 
had  displayed  talents  of  the  firs  '• 
and  a  consnmmale  ability  whick;^ 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  his  pftto* 
He  gave  credit  to  ministers  Car  use  •** 
doning  the  cause  of  Spain,  and  ihmr 
the  course  of  the  contest,  there  vcf*** 
sions  in  which  he  thongfat  they  c: 
afford  the  means  requisite  for  maa^' 
that  coolest  with  a  prospect  of  sacof 
thought  it  but  justice  to  state,  thtf  t ' 
this  occasion  they  bad  sopplied  at  - 
means  that  were  required  lo  briac  ' 
contest  to  a  successful  isaoe.    Tke  *^ 
of  Spain  was  one  in  which  fresi  t^  '' 
ginning  he  took  the  deepest  imrftst.  -> 
he  most  sincerely  rejmced  that  tk»  9^ 
did  victory  had  placed  in  near  jt^r-' 
the  deliverance  of  that  kingdom  M 
oppression  of  France*     He  csel^  »■' 
however,  sit  down  witboot  exprcoa;* 
hope  that  this  glorioos  victory.  «b'^^ 
its  political  results  was  of  soch  ^  '*" 
portaoce,  might  be  rendered  suli  ^ 
glorioos,  by  being  made  the  ioftisat** 
efiecting  a  safe  and  honoorahk  pt^- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  ara.  ^  ^ 
also  the  usual  motions  for  thasM  ^'* 
generals  and  other  officers,  and  ack'-'*' 
ledging  the  services  of  the  araf*  ■■'* 
motion  of  approbaticli  of  the  ti^* 
the  Spanish  troops.  Tbey  were  sn^  ' 
be  communicated  by  theLoidCbP((^ 


%» 


fof  Ike  BaiiU  qf  Vluoria* 

EatI  of  Zoaiierdlab,  afier  genartlly 
n£^  his  approbation  of  what  haq 
place,  wished  lo  obtcrfs,  that  he 
t   every  msrk  of  respect  possible 

t>e  peid  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
i  Oaulogan  by  the  goteroment  of 
untry.  He  trusted  that  it  was  at 
n  coDiemplation  to  erect  a  mono- 
o  his  memory. 

£arl  of  Uctrpooi  said»  he  deeply 
d  into  the  feelings  expressed  by  the 

early  either  as  a  British  subject,  a 
;  man,  or  as  confidential  adf  iser  of 
rown.  He  had  long  known  the  ac- 
ished  and  justly  lamented  officer  in 
on,  and  entertained  for  him  the 
ist  personal  regard.  Every  mark  of 
z%  thai  could  be  paid  was  intended  to 
eoiory  ;  and  the  greater  these  marks 
ipect  were,  the  more  gratifying  they 
i  be  to  himself. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMBiONS. 

>Ta  OF  Thanks  to  thb  Marquis 
VellingtoNj  &c.  for  the  Battlb 
riTTORiA.]  ]>>rd  Castkreaght  pur- 
it  to  the  notice  which  he  had  giren 
a  former  evenings  rose  to  more  the 
iks  of  the  House  to  lord  Wellington 
his  brare  army,  for  the  late  glorious 
ieirement  in  the  peninsula.  He  felt 
difficulty  in  calling  the  attention  of 
House  to  this  subject  in  the  manner  it 
erred.  Perhaps,  instead  of  following 
course  usually  pursued  on  such  ocea- 
ns, that  of  prefacing  the  motion  with  a 
ech,  detailing  the  operations,  and  com- 
Qting  on  them,  it  would  be  better  that 
should  submit  it  to  the  House  in  si* 
ce,  and  not  attempt  to  press  it  on  them 
any  feeble  observations  that  be  might 
able  to  oflTer,  confident  as  he  was  that 
could  add  nothing  to  the  lustre  of  loch 
triomph,  and  feeling  as  he  did,  that 
sbing  to  add  to  their  warm  emotions  of 
\de  and  satisfaction,  instead  of  attempt- 
g  to  describe  it  himself,  it  would  be  bet- 
r  lo  refer  them  to  the  modest  and  per- 
)U:uous  account  of  it  given  by  the  noble 
Dieftain  who  had  cM>mmanded  the  army 
n  that  memorable  day  !  The  victory  to 
'bich  the  motion  he  had  to  submit  lo 
aem  Teferred,  was  one  which  he  might 
Imost  venture  to  say,  was  unequalled  in 
tie  annaU  of  any  country,  and  bore  a  cha- 
ncier peculiar  to  itself.  When  they  con- 
■dered  the  army  opposed  to  that  under 
^d  Wellipgtoo,    vid    considered    not 


merely  its  numbefi*  but  its  experiencoj 
and  ia  high  state  of  discipline,  they  must 
feel  how  much  was  due  to  the  officer  who 
commanded,  and  to  the  army  who  fought. 
When  they  reflected,  that  had  our  army 
been  superior  to  that  which  it  had  e|i^ 
countered,  a  victory  of  such  magnitude 
obtained  with  a  loss  so  comparatively 
small,  as  that  with  which  this  had  beea 
accomplished,  would,  be  a  glorious  one 
even  over  an  inferior  enemy,  what  must 
that  appear  which  that  day  called  for  an 
expression  of  their  gratitude  ?  So  complete 
had  been  the  success  of  the  allies,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  cut  off  from  that  retreat 
to  his  own  country,  on  which  he  had 
placed  his  reliance,  and  forced  on  a  retreat 
by  a  circuitous  route.  He  had  bought 
his  safety  at  the  e«pence  of  his  entire  mili« 
tary  equipment,  and  lost  every  thing 
which  could  be  said  to  constitute  an  army. 
When  they  gave  the  French  armies  that 
fair  credit  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
their  splendid  services  in  every  country^ 
however  defective  their  cause,  the  House 
would  be  enabled  to  form  a  proper  idea  of 
the  defeat  they  had  suitained,  and  feel 
that  nothing  could  be  more  complete  when 
they  were  seen  compelled  to  sacrifice 
their  military  character,  give  up  all  their 
glory,  and  content  themselves  with  con^ 
suiting  the  personal  safety  of  as  many  as 
could  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  the  vie* 
tors.  These  things  considered,  it  would 
be  seen  this  battle  bore  a  character  which, 
in  the  annals  of  war,  had  hardly  belonged 
to  any  other.  On  such  occasions,  a  feel* 
ing  of  anxiety  naturally  prevailed  to  know 
the  amount  of  the  army  in  numbers,  which 
had  been  opposed  to  ours,  and  to  learn 
the  extent  of  the  loss  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy.  On  these  points  he 
could  not  speak  from  official  information, 
but  from  the  reports  made  by  officers 
holding  distinguished  situations  in  the 
army,  the  force  of  the  enemy  could 
not  hare  amounted  to  less  than  70,000 
men,  consisting  of  experienced  and  wel(  ^ 
disciplined  troops.  In  the  army  opposed 
to  that  of  lord  Wellington  was  concen- 
trated, with  the  exception  of  the  force  op- 
posed to  Mina  in  Arragon,  that  under 
Suchet  in  the  south  of  Spain,  the  corps 
under  Clause],  which,  through  the  master- 
ly disposition  made  by  lord  Wellington 
could  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  a  part 
in  the  battle,  and  that  under  general  Foy 
> — with  these  exceptions  was  concentrated 
all  the  French  disposable  force  in  the  pe- 
ninsula.   In  this  great  host  were  comr 
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^    rejected   any  tvch  iika^  bM  h* 

■Itted  ai  a  fact*  that  out  of  Ibc  vary  laihipe 
of  ibraier  objects,  ba  bad  prodaced  the 
aieant  of  ahimate  adTaatage.     Ha  wi^ 
lingljT  acknowledged  tint  lord  Welliag* 
ton's  exertions  far  this  pur^aae  bad,  for  tSa 
last  six  months,  been  well  tecanded  by  the 
government  at  home ;  and  so  &r  be  fa^bly 
approved  of  the  policy  opon  wbkb  the 
Boble  lords  opposite  bad  aGted/*'i*«  policy 
which  had  enabled  our  great  cobimanderto 
extract  benefit  even  from  hn  nisfortnaefi 
-••which  enabled  him  during  that  state  nf 
inaction,  which  some,perhaps,  bad  regard- 
ed with  impatience,  to  make  preparations 
%n  opening  the  campaign  on  those  prin> 
tiples,  which  bad  now  brongbt  bim  befeve 
their  lordships  in  his  foUest  glory.     For 
Ibis  he  thanked  ministers,*^and  for  this 
be  thoaght  they  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  country.     It  was  their  praise  that,  for 
this  time  at^leut,  lord  Wellington  bad 
not*  set  out  with  iiMdeqoate  means.    Fdt 
this  time  his  glory  was  not  tfant  of  having 
iMvbly  and  raccessfolly  straggled  against 
an  almost  overwhelming  superiority  of 
force  with  defective  resources.    He  bad 
been  amply  provided  with  the  means  of 
warfare ;  and  now  we  bad  a  preof  of 
what  might  be  done  with  such  means,  in 
dM  hands  of  one,  who  knew  so  well  bow 
to  torn  bis  advantages  to  the  highest  ac* 
count* 

This,  be  bad  already  staled,  was  in  one 
^iew  Jio  new  question :  but  the  di^renee 
was,  that  lord  Wellington  presented  him- 
aalf  to  day,  as  having  been  enabled  to  do 
nnore  than  on  other  occasions.  The  means 
bad  been  provided,  and  jodicioasly  ap« 
plied ;  the  object  bad  been  proper,  and 
the  season  well  chosen.  Even  the  delay 
bad  been  improved  to  the  best  parposes, 
and  with  the  happiest  effects.  The  re- 
aonrces  of  England  had  been  called  forth, 
and  her  energies  matured,  in  behalf  of  the 
greateai  and  most  sacred  objects  that  had 
aver  animated  the  exertions  of  England  or 
any  other  country ;  and  with  these  powers 
placed  in  the  bands  of  one  of  cbe  most 
distittguiflbed  military  geniuses  that  ever 
bad  adorned  any  age  or  nation,  the  happy 
and  gloriouB  result  had  been  produced, 
which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  bo- 
Boar  and  commeaKiraia. 

In  some  particulars  this  victory  bad 
aever  been  surpassed  by  any  that  had 
aver  been  achieved.  la  point  of  military 
alory  il  stood  In  the  very  biabest  rank. 
It  bad  been  rematted,  Ibat  lo  levm  a  cor- 
vact  fsdgmeat  af  iba  teal  OMrtia  of  a  vk^ 


toe y,  we  •ugbl  to  look  te  tia  Nsilift  a 

wen  aa  to  the  eferalioa  itself ;  and  tia 

in  this  tiaw,  iba  videvy  waa  of  the  am 

distiogutsbad  deacriptioBb    It  badsbnji 

been  bis  opioioo,--and  the  aama  ofiaia^ 

tbeeretiealiy  and   pracficaUy,  bad  Wa 

adopted  by  the  greatasi  stasosmeiiMd 

the   greatest   aatidbs^  ■■iban^b  lbs  iia 

mi|^bt  Appear  to  same  more  brittaat  tkia 

solid,  that  military  ftuae  was  tba  bea  » 

cnrhy  of  a  country,  and  thai  tbe  patboi 

glory  led  to  petce.    The  reaalu  ef  ilii 

victory  would,  in  all  human  prababititj, 

even  in  this  respect,  be  of  tbe  most  gnu- 

fviag  nature.    He  admitted  with  pltasan 

that  ministers  might  justly  datm  iheaeiii 

of  having  been  instmmeQtal  in  Isyii^ 

(he  foandation  of  these  rearits.     IVj 

had  furaished  Idrd  Wellington  with  sapb 

means,  as  he  understoodjM  operating  vitk 

decisive  effect  against  tbe  iarees  iaae 

diately  opposed  to  him.    If  these  oessi 

were  calcolated  with  a  view  to  what  aiigbt 

have  beea  generally  opposed  to  hia,  i 

difllerent  conclusion  might   potsibly  bi 

formed  t  but  merely  with  a  view  to  (ba 

campaign,  it  did  appear  to  bim,  thai  t 

would  not  be  just  to  refuse  to  aiioificn 

that  applause  which  they  deserved ;  ad 

he  approved  of  their  conduct  now,  rx* 

acily  upon  the  same  principles  which  hai 

led  him  to  disapprove  of  it  in  tbe  ha 

campaign,  during  which    the   adcqasis 

means  bad  not  been  furnished. 

There  were  some  disastraas  ramssn 
abroad  indeed,  relative  to  an  aperatieo  is 
another  part  of  the  peninsula,  which  fcs 
hoped  to  God  might  prove  ta  be  aotrss. 
With  respect  te  that  operalian,  (be  meaal 
the  expedition  froih  Sicily  and  Alicaai) 
he  would  not  now  eater  mto  tbe  lopici 
which  bad  been  a  subfoct  lor  contidsis- 
tion  on  a  former  occasion.  He  wsoM 
merely  observe,  that  tbe  great  defect  bn 
year  (1812)  had  been  a  wbnt  of  unity  of 
command  in  tbe  peninsalak  The  axpMi* 
tion  ought  to  have  been  under  the  ordtrf 
of  him  whose  ^eratians  it  area  iaieodfd  is 
assist.  He  had  blaomd  no  person.  AH 
ha  had  said  was,  that  tl^e  person  wbsw 
plans  might  be  afiected  by  the  axpeditioa 
should  have  bad  tbe  meaas  af  dirsetisf 
(be  whole  of  it.  That  defect  bad  beta 
remedied  ia  the  present  campaign,  sai 
tha  force  at  Alicaat  (if  bis  aaferasalisa 
were  cerrad)  bad  embarked  by  lord  Wsl* 
liagton'a  orders,  and  bad  leaded  acsr 
Tamgosm  aecording  to  that  wobia  Isnft 
plan.  In  point  of  numbers  and  equipoieali 
tha  ferae  etfldoyid  aa  thn  aanadiiiai  ifl 

U 


»! 


•Iiptiwd  to  b#  aaiply  tafiti«i« 
»r  il*  objwi.  Il  bad  bMB  Moi  i»  tlM^ 
ra^r  f»i0ceb  aad  tt  th«  |prop«r  lioMb  He 
ill  beped  thai  whaA.wM  aM4  lo  bave 
ftfpeoed  MDM  WM  not  trtw  >■■  btil  tW*  a4 
Mst  hm  wooM  My»  Ibti  wben  miaMtefai 
•d  cliMev  •  fii  •^«ct»  bad  pitfMMrad  adt- 
•ale  waaa^  and  bad  applied  Uma  m 
oe  aeaaeR*  ibey  bad  detta  ail  ibat  wat  mi 
beir  pewet-^ihe  ratk  tbey  immi  ka?e  te 
lod  and  te  tbe  twerd.  bui  thete  wefo 
ei  ibe  only  adtaniagaa  of  Ihe  vktery* 
rhich  tbeir  lerdabipf  were  now  oeoMiie- 
loraliog. 

Tber«  wefe  eiher  reaaona  for  the  esptc- 
Mion  Qf  lU  being  attended  with  the  inoal 
iraut'yiag  reaoli#.  Tbe  moral  eff«ctt  oC 
t  miMt  be  incalculable.  Tbe  extent  of 
Im  enemy 'a  loss  in  aiorea  and  artillery 
ru  aloott  eoexampied  It  waa  witboot 
parallel,  except  in  one  of  lord  Welliag- 
OD^  own  Tictoriea  in  India,  where  be 
ook  cooaiderably  upwarda  of  UH)  pieces 
»r  cannon.  But  was  it  not  a  great  en- 
Mncament  of  the  value  of  tbiA  Tictoryt 
liai  it  afibr«lod  tbe  proapeot  of  driting  tbe 
Hkemy  ooi  of  Spain  ?-^tbat  what  bad  by 
nany  been  regarded  aa  wild  and  chime- 
ical  tpcca|ationa«  wunow  become  highly 
|>robable  ?«*>«nd  that  even  tbe  invaaion  of 
Fraoce  waa  become  a  question  of  prudence 
aith  tbe  Britiah  general?  That  was  n 
^iot  upon  which  he  would  not  hasard  a 
ia<lgment;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
chaoge  of  circomstancea*  that  in  aU  pro- 
ability,  it  waa  in  the  option  of  the  Bri- 
^h  gaaeml  whether  be  would  invade 
France  or  not-^^nd  some  parlaof  it  mighU 
l>arhaps»  be  oecopied  with  advantage. 
Wo  who  had  so  long  beard  of  tbe  intcn- 
lions  of  tbe  enemy  to  invade  tbia  country, 
—who  had  beard  of  tbeir  boosting  plans 
lor  placing  tbe  French  eaglea  on  tbe 
Towar  of  London^-^wcre  now  taught  to 
believe  that  France  might  be  invaded  by 
I  British  army.  This  was  a  curious  change; 
iM>t  long  since,  we  were  tbreatancd  with 
iavasion  from  tbe  coasu  of  France,  and 
iM>w,  it  WW  aaerely  a  queation  of  discre- 
^oiv  whether  the  army,  which,  by  impe- 
nal  mandate  was  ofdartd  into  tbe  aaa  at 
p^ban,  oHght  net  possibly  soon  enter  by 
IumI  iDie  Bayonne ;  and  that  if  there  was 
Mw  any  danger  of  invuaion,  it  was  not  on 
^  Mle  of  the  water.  He  did  not  mean 
r  !!l!V  ^^  ^brow  out  any  encouragement 
»r  entravagant  expectaiiena ;  but  tbe  pro- 
P«tbon  which  be  wd  anxious  lo  eataUiah 
^»»  thai  the  putb  9f  glory  wu  tbe  amreat 
'••^topaacal 


Anelhev  point  to  wWcb  be  wia  daaitoMb 
ifi  n  few  wardsk  to  caU  ibeia  lordahipa*  at^ 
lenAioA  waa  tbls»  that  tbe  premni  proipeele 
were  sueb  an  empty  eonfirmed  tbe  original 
wiadena  of  that  palttcy,  whi^b  bad  led  that 
eountiy  (n  engage  in  the  eau»e  of  tbe  poM^ 
insula.  He  waa  apprebenaive  be  migfai 
be  tboogbl  lo  be  wondering  from  the  sub* 
jad)  but  he  believed  that  every  word  ba 
said  diredly  bore  upon  tbe  yiestien^  and 
went  to  justify  tba  vole  of  lbi»  night,-^ibo 
often*rf*peated  vole  of  thanks  to  him,  wbn 
bad  oDoned  tbe  ray  of  hope  to  Eeropaw 
The«  first  grand  objacl  of  tbe  policy  m 
which  be  rrfitrred  was^«*by  resisltng  ihn 
enemy  in  the  peninaula,  to  support  tbo 
cause  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  by  thai 
meana  to  operate  a  mwat  importaiil  «livar« 
sion  in  favour  of  ether  nations,  who  migbl 
be  iiicliiird  to  oppoae  the  encroachment^ 
or  throw  off  the  yobe  of  France,.«.4md  al 
Ibe  same  time  to  afford  them,  if  poiaibla^ 
n  noble  example  of  persevering  and  do* 
termined  resistance.  Had  not  'Uie  wisdoaa 
of  that  policy  been  now  amply  proved) 
Had  it  net  been  alaled  by  ministers  ba 
tbeir  placeiw*— was  it  not  universalljr 
known,*- 'that  our  effortt  in  Spain  bad  an« 
couraged  Russia  to  resist  2— ^and  waa  il 
not  the  request  of  Russia,  that,  a«  tbe  besi 
assistance  we  could  give  her  in  her  ar- 
duous contest  with  France,  we  ahould 
continue  our  exertions  in  the  peninsnia) 
And  what  were  the  results  of  the  teaisu 
ance  originating  in  tbe  motive  which  ho 
had  mentioned  ?  It  was  now  beyond  all 
question,  that  our  opposition  lo  the  power 
of  the  enemy  in  Spain  and  Portugal  bad 
produced  the  eflR>rt  which  bad  been  made 
by  Russia,  and  had  enabled  her  to  rcaial 
with  Buccem  ;*-for  if  tbe  French  bad  been 
prepared  to  advance  into  Russia  at  an  ear* 
lier  season,  and  with  more  accumuiatnd 
forces,  the  effect  of  tbe  invasion  npoii 
Rumia  must  have  been  greater.  Anotbet 
great  object  of  this  policy  was  to  deprivu 
the  enemy  of  the  resources  of  Spein  and 
Portugal,  and  to  extinguish  bis  pnwer 
there.  He  bad  always  thought  that  if  Una 
policy  w^  properly  conducted  and  per* 
severed  in,  it  must  at  last  deatray  the 
power  of  the  enemy  in  the  peninsula.  He^ 
bad  alwaya  said,  that,  to  abandon  the 
peninsula,  as  long  aa  it  waa  possible  to 
support  the  Spanish  cause,  -and  while 
any  preapect  existed  of  extinguishing  the 
French  power  in  that  quarter,  would  be 
inoonsiatent  with  every  principle  of  joa« 
tice,  Hsagnanimity,  and  aoond  policy. 
And  bad  tbey  not  new  made  great  pro« 
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grets  in  ejecting  their  object  ?  He  did 
not  say  that  all  was  already  donea^-but 
was  it  not  mach,  that  the  main  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  intrusive  king 
in  person^  should  be  decisively  defeated 
^ith  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery^  and 
every  thing  that  constitnted  their  strength, 
and  that  same  king,  (whose  "  sacred  dy- 
nasty" was  to  be  perpetual)  have  been 
compelled  to  fly,  not  even  having  his 
crown  left  to  htm, — ^unless,  indeed,  he  had 
carried  it  off  in  his  pocket  ?  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  a  great  stride  had  been  made  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  the  contest— the  destruction  of 
•the  enemy's  power  in  the  peninsula.  Such 
was  the  glorious  prospect  held  out  by  this 
▼ictory,  and  he  trusted  that  Spain  would 
at  length  form  a  government  that  would 
call  forth  all  the  energies  of  that  country 
to  resist  the  French  in  case  of  their  return ; 
««-a  government  that  might  command  the 
respect,  and  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  and  by  that  means  wield  with  ef- 
fect the  whole  powers  of  the  nation,  for 
the  cause  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  of  all 
Europe.  He  bad  no  doubt  but  ministers 
would  exert  themselves  to  produce  an 
effect  so  desirable.  But  if  they  were  now 
Io  relax,  the  cause  of  Spain  might  be 
deemed  desperate  even  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  The  amplest  opportunity 
was  now  afforded  to  the  Spaniards  to  co- 
operate with  our  army  to  the  fullest  ex* 
tent ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  enemy,  if 
driven  out  now,  wodd  find  their  entrance 
ttioch  more  difficult  than  they  had  found 
it  before:  for, it  must  be  recollected,  that 
they  had  before  got  footing  in  Spain  by 
the  basest  treachery,  and  the  Weakness  of 
a  corrupt  governmenti  Now  he  hoped, 
that  we  might  hear  no  more  of  a  French 

government  in  Spain,  whatever  we  might 
ear  of  it  any  where  else  ;— but  that  such 
a  Spanish  government  would  be  estab- 
lished in  that  country,  as  would  effectually 
prevent  the  French,  from  gaining  an  ad- 
yantage  either  from  treachery  or  weak- 
ness, similar  to  that  which  they  had  be- 
fore acquired. 

He  was  apprehensive  that  he  had  too 
long  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  the 
House,  but  he  felt  the  deep  importance  of 
the  subject, — he  felt  that  we  were  proceed- 
ing in  this  great  object  upon  substantial 
ground,  and  with  every  human  proba- 
bility of  success ;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
the  more  anxious,  that  nothing  should  be 
neglected,  that  could  tend  still  further  to 


improve  oor  advantages,  and  render  ov 
ultimate  success  complete  and  certata. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  moat  favoarafaie 
hopes  might  be  indulged^  if  Englaa^ 
would  set  to  work  as  England  had  vrorked 
during  the  last  six  months  ;  and  did  not 
sufler  herself  to  be  distracted  by  dividing 
her  efforts  too  much,  ttod  taming  thcai 
towards  other  points.  As  to  the  Tictory 
itself,  whether  considered  with  a  Tiew  lo 
the  ralour  and  military  geoins  diaplayttl 
in  it,  or  the  moral  efftcu  with  which  it 
must  be  attended,  he  might  aay  of  it, 
**  hoc  Uteris  mandari,  hoc  memorise  prodi, 
httjos  rei  ne  posteritatem  qoidena  ommom 
seculorum  unquam  immemorem  fore."  b 
was  an  achievement  witboat  parailc}, 
which  would  irradiate  the  page  of  bit- 
lory ;«— a  victory  to  be  had  in  everiastiof 
remembrance,  and  one  which  woold  ex* 
cite  the  admiration  and  applaaae  of  Eag* 
lishmen  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Lord  HdUand  wwm\y  eulogised  the  coo« 
duct  of  lord  Wellington,  who,  whether 
with  exemplary  patience  and  watchfal- 
ness,  acting  like  another  Fabiaa  upon  s 
defensive  system,  or  moving  urith  a  r»» 
pidity  which  a  Csesar  might  hare  envied, 
had  displayed  talents  of  the  firat  order, 
and  a  consummate  ability  which  placed 
him  in  the  hiffhest  rank  of  his  profcastoa* 
He  gave  credit  to  ministers  for  not  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  Spain,  and  thoagb  io 
the  course  of  the  contest,  there  were  occa<> 
sions  in  iwhich  he  thought  they  did  not 
afford  the  means  requisite  for  main  tain  iog 
that  contest  with  a  prospect  of  succ^^  he 
thought  it  but  justice  to  state,  that  opoo 
this  occasion  they  had  supplied  all  the 
means  that  were  required  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  successful  issue.  The  came 
of  Spain  was  one  in  which  from  the  be- 
ginning he  took  the  deepest  intereat,  and 
he  most  sincerely  rejoiced  that  this  splen- 
did victory  bad  placed  in  near  prospect 
the  deliverance  of  that  kingdom  from  the 
oppression  of  France.  He  could  not, 
however,  sit  down  without  expressing  a 
hope  that  this  glorious  victory,  which  in 
its  political  results  was  of  such  vast  im* 
portance,  might  be  rendered  still  more 
glorious,  by  being  made  the  instmment  of 
effecting  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  dig,  smd 
also  the  usual  motions  for  thanking  the 
generals  and  other  officers,  and  acknow* 
ledging  the  services  of  the  army,  and  a 
motion  of  approbatioh  of  the  coodnct  €»f 
the  Spanish  troops.  They  were  ordered  to 
be  conmtttticated  by  the  Lord  Chaactllor. 
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for  the  BattU  qf  VtUoHa. 


The  Barl  of  Lauierddt.  afier  geoertlJy 
•clmring  his  approbfttioD  of  what  bad 
ikeD  plac«,  wiihed  to  obierfef  that  he 
lought  every  mark  of  respect  poesible 
bould  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
olonel  Cadogan  by  the  gotemment  of 
bit  coantry.  He  trusted  that  it  wa*  at 
east  io  contemplation  to  erect  a  mono* 
aent  to  hia  memory. 

The  Earl  of  Lkerpool  said,  he  deeply 
intered  into  the  feelings  expressed  b}'  tbe 
loble  earl,  either  as  a  British  subject^  a 
>oblic  man,  or  as  confidential  adviser  of 
he  crown*  He  had  long  known  the  ac- 
K>mp)iahed  and  justly  lamented  oflScer  in 
joestion,  and  entertained  for  him  the 
greatest  personal  regard.  Every  mark  of 
'espect  thai  could  be  paid  was  intended  to 
lis  memory  ;  and  the  greater  these  marks 
of  respect  were,  the  more  gratifying  they 
iroald  be  to  himself. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wedntidc^t  July  7. 

VoTB  OF   Thanks  to    the  Mabquis 
av  Wbllihgton,   &c.    Foa  the  Battlb 
OP  ViTToaiA,]      |/>rd    CoMtkreagK   pur- 
suant to  the  notice  which  be  had  given 
oo  a  former  evenings  rose  to  move  tbe 
thanks  of  the  House  to  lord  Wellington 
and  his  brave  army,  for  tbe  late  glorious 
achievement  in  the  peninsula.    He  felt 
real  difficulty  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  subject  in  the  manner  it 
deserved.     Perhaps,  instead  of  following 
the  course  usually  pursued  on  such  occa- 
sions, that  of  prefacing  the  motion  with  a 
speech,  detailing  the  operations,  and  com- 
menting on  them,  it  would  be  better  that 
he  should  submit  it  to  the  House  in  si* 
leoce,  and  not  attempt  to  press  it  on  them 
by  any  feeble  observations  that  he  might 
be  able  to  offer,  confident  as  be  was  that 
he  could  add  nothing  to  the  lustre  of  such 
atriomph,  and  feeling  as  he  did,  that 
wishing  to  add  to  their  warm  emotions  of 
pride  and  satisfaction,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  describe  it  himself,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  refer  them  to  tbe  modest  and  per- 
spicuous account  of  it  given  by  tbe  noble 
chieftain  who  had  commanded  the  army 
«n  that  memorable  day  !    The  victory  to 
wbich  the  motion  he   had  to  submit  to 
them  referred,  was  one  which  he  might 
wmost  venture  to  say,  was  unequalled  in 
w  annals  of  any  country,  and  bore  a  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  itself.     When  they  con- 
j   *^the  army  opposed  to  that  under 
>W  Weliipgioo,    and    considered    not 
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merely  its  nmnbersy  but  itf  experteacej, 
and  tta  high  state  of  discipline,  they  must 
feel  how  much  was  due  to  the  officer  who 
commanded,  and  to  the  army  who  fought. 
When  they  reflected,  that  bad  our  army 
been  superior  to  that  which  it  had  en* 
countered,  a  victory  of  such  magnitude 
obtained  with  a  loss  so  comparatively 
small,  as  that  with  which  this  had  been 
accomplished,  would,  be  a  glorious  one 
even  over  an  inferior  enemy,  what  must 
that  appear  which  that  day  called  for  an 
expression  of  their  gratitude  ?  So  complete 
bad  been  the  success  of  the  allies,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  cut  off  from  that  retreat 
to  his  own  country,  on  which  he  had 
placed  his  reliance,  and  forced  on  a  retreat 
by  a  circuitous  route.  He  had  bought 
his  safety  at  the  expence  of  his  entire  mill* 
tary  equipment,  and  lost  every  thing 
which  could  be  said  to  constitute  an  army. 
When  they  gave  the  French  armies  that 
fair  credit  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
their  splendid  services  in  every  country^ 
however  defective  their  cause,  the  House 
would  be  enabled  to  form  a  proper  idea  of 
the  defeat  they  had  sustained,  and  feel 
that  nothing  could  be  more  complete  when 
they  were  seen  compelled  to  sacrifice 
their  military  character,  give  up  all  their 
glory,  and  content  themselves  with  coo'v 
suiting  the  personal  safety  of  at  many  aa 
could  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  the  vic- 
tors. These  things  considered,  it  would 
be  seen  this  battle  bore  a  character  which^ 
in  the  annals  of  war,  had  hardly  belonged 
to  any  other.  On  such  occasions,  a  feel* 
ing  of  anxiety  naturally  prevailed  to  know 
the  amount  of  tbe  army  in  numbers,  which 
had  been  opposed  to  ours,  and  to  learn 
tbe  extent  of  the  loss  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  tbe  enemy.  On  these  points  ha 
could  not  speak  from  official  information^ 
but  from  tbe  reports  made  by  officers 
holding  distinguished  situations  in  the 
army,  the  force  of  the  enemy  could 
not  have  amounted  to  less  than  70,000 
men,  consisting  of  experienced  and  well 
disciplined  troops.  In  the  army  opposed 
to  that  of  lord  Wellington  was  concen- 
trated, with  the  exception  of  the  force  opr 
posed  to  Mina  in  Arragon,  that  under 
Sochet  in  the  south  of  Spain,  the  corps 
under  Clausel,  which,  through  the  master- 
ly disposition  made  by  lord  Wellington 
could  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  a  part 
in  the  battle,  and  that  under  general  Foy 
—with  these  exceptions  was  concentrated 
all  the  French  disposable  furce  in  the  pe- 
ninsiUa.    la  this  great  host  were  comr 
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biaed  flie  «riii3r  of  ^c  NoriHi,  the  amy  iSf 
Ac  ^tfih,  <b«  ■rmy  of  "Che  Centre,  Md 
Ae  army  cf  Portugal  ;iliereiet^  in  "gaito- 
tug  this  irictory,  be  had  triomphed  <Mref 
Ihe  great  mass  of  the  Fnnch  ditposable 
force  of  Spain ;  and  if  the  lots  of  Che 
encfmy  hi  kilied  and  woonded  were  not  ao 

Cat  as  might  have  been  expected^  had 
e9^ry,irnm  the  natnre  of  the  ground 
been  permitted  to  ptirflue^ith  that  tort  of 
anceets  which  under  other  circumstances 
fiMiit  hare  resulted  from  so  decisive  a  tic- 
tory,  it  was  nerertheless  ▼ery  seirere.  Bat 
for  those^impediments  to  the  pursuit  which 
be  had  mentioned,  he  thought  it  was  not 
too  much  to  say»  that  scarcely  a  man 
cf  that  ariny  would  hare  been  aHowed 
to  return  to  his  country  to  tell  the  tale 
of  their  defeat.  As  it  was.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  atate  what  their  loss  had  been ; 
but  tsking  it  at  the  Tery  lowest  estimate, 
to  be  double  that  of  the  allies,  it  could 
notaimount  to  less  than  12,000  men. — ^In 
looking  at  the  transactions  which  had 
ended  in  a  Tictory  so  decisive  and  com« 
ptete,  that  the  result  was  that  the  enemy 
was  left  vifthout  the  common  means  of 
ftgain  shewing  his  force  as  an  army,  it 
Would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  hot  to  couple 
Ihem  with  the  great  efforts  preriously 
made,  which  in  this,  ^as  in  every  other 
eampaign  with  which  the  illoitrious  name 
of'Wellington  was  connected,  marked  the 
genius  of  «  great  commander  as  much  (he 
might  almost  say  more,)  than  the  'victory 
kseif.  He  had  had  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Hoote  to  this  distinguishing 
trait  in  the  character  of  lord  Wellington, 
When'describing  theerents  which  had  led 
tO'fhiB  battle  of  Salamanca.  He  had  then 
cAMitended,  though  the  last  campaign 
ended  with  the  English  army  retiring  into 
^rtugal,  that  in  all  the  movements  of  lord 
^K^llington  the  genius  of  a  great  comman* 
tfer  was  displayed,  and  none  of  those  cir- 
cumstartces  which  had  led  to  the  present 
Tietory  had  escaped  him  (lord  Weltmgton] 
at' that  time.  He  (iord  Castlereagh)  Itad 
iben  eaid,  that  though  he  had  foend  It  ne> 
eessary  to  retire,  he  had  delivered  the 
south  of  t$pain,  and  changed  the  charaeler 
of  the  war.  He  had  compelled  the  French, 
who  had  entered  Spain  as  a  conqaered 
totmtry,  and  who  had  dispersed  them- 
•aelves  over  it  as  a  country  conqaered,  to 
concenier  th^ir  force,  and  instead  of  con- 
troalmg-and  commanding  all  arornid  them, 
to  make  arrangements  for  their  own  safe* 
ty«-«-l>uring  the  winter  he  was  employed 
in  «ialriiig'nis  own  «Miy  flioi^  fit^wr  «1m 


Mat  CMdi  whiob  4iey  basi  i» 
Ik  (Imid  C.)  hadaaid  lavd  W«iru^  Hi 
toot  «elinq«Mi  the  miwrnmrn^gm  be  hal 
gained,  bat  while  in  i^ringal  tm 
hinielf  to  put  hli  treopa  m  aba* 
when  the  proper  tine  onBi«  ^he  miff^ 
again  push  tbea  against  ihe  wmmmy 
that  lofiee  wWch  should  nmna^^inc 
their  exertions*  So  it  bad  tamed 
He  had  net  aoHered  the  V'reDcb  mgmu  t^ 
occupy  the  most  impomoit  pwnta 
which  he  had  driven  fhem,  ana  be  had 
only  during  the  winter  prepared  his 
troopi  sucoessfbUy  to  make  head  agtbati 
the  enemy,  but  he  had  availed  bioiBclf  ef I 
the  means  which  he  then  forttie  first  naiK! 
possessed,  as  commander  of  the  f^rem  af| 
Spain,  to  give  the  Spanish  ntmiea  that  ssi-' 
litai^  character  which  before  tbey  hall 
wanted.  This,  in  conjenctioo  with  a  nae 
distinguished  officer  whom  he  odaiirad  ss 
much  as  a  soldier,  as  he  esteemed  him  as  i 
friend  {marshal  Bereaford);  be  had  been! 
enabled  to  effect,  and  it  muat  now  be  felt, 
that  we  were  no  longer  contending  agaiai: 
the  enemy  in  Spain,  with  oor  own  m:^\ 
tary  power  alone,  but  that  we 'were  po«-< 
erfully  aided  by  the  military  genius  oi 
Spain,  which  had  always  been  acknoi^ 
ledged  to  be  great,  but  which,  till  giiiddl 
with  care  by  the  fbstering  bead  of  genias.! 
was  incapable  of  producing  aa^b  gtvai 
and  brilltiant  results*  Lord  W«llingtos.| 
thus  occupiied,  had  not  appeared  in  the  M6 
of  action  so  early  as  some  might  have  ex- 
pected, but  in  what  manner  had  be  at  lasi 
emerged  from  his  repose,  that  repose  wbtd; 
had  not  been  marked  by  looacweaii  or  in-i 
activity?  In  one  short  month  be  faa^l 
pushed  the  enemy  with  sueh  vigoar,  as  t»i 
force  him  to  light  that  battle,  which  we; 
as  much  distinguished  by  ita  panicalv' 
character  as  was  the  commander  by  whoa 
it  had  been  fought,  by  his  tranaeendsa*. 
genius.  He  did  net  mean  to  make  wd\ 
ungenerous  comparison  between  the  cffbrvi 
made  by  lord  Wellington  and  those  ma^ 
in  any  other  couptry,  but  such  a  OMve- 
ment  as  he  had  made  in  one  monib.  from 
Freynaria  to  Pampeluna,  he  beliered  h*: 
neVer  been  equalled  in  the  military  bistort 
of  any  country.  Lord  Wellington  wai 
awareof  thedifficuitieshe  had  toeneeenter. 
but  his  genius  overcame  them,  by  pertetr- 
ing  in  what  way  tliose  points  on  which  the 
enemy  chiefly  relied  might  be  tamed.— 
By  that  trait  in- his  character  which  mbon 
all  endeared  him  to  his  army,  atsd  whici 
must  endear  him  to  tfae  coon  try,  lord 
Welliiigten  b«d  availed  biflMetr  of  ba 
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oowledge^  (o  lave  the  effiHion  of  boman 
Aood.  and  f^ioed  by  wience  what  othert 
iMt  bave  aMrificed  tbeir  troops  to  obtwa* 
le  bod  Gome  apoa  tbo  eDemy  witb  o  p«c« 
o  rapid»  and  so  accaloralod*  lopol  againit 
hem  bia  naiii  force^  tbat  they,  witboot 
astmg  aay  ioipulatioa  oo  ,tbeip  mililary 
londuct,  were  taken  by  sarpviaoy  tbeir 
KMabioationa  were  defeated>-  and  they  had 
K)  aUevnaitTe  boi  to  retreat  to  their  own 
rountry,  or  to  risk  thai  battle  wbiob  lord 
9V^etliagtoa  had  wished    to  make  tbem 
}gbt»  and   which  bad  terminated  in  so 
$lorioiM  a  Tietory.    If  ever  previous  ar- 
rangemeiits  might  be  said  to  add  brilliancy 
Mft  a  triumph^  the' operations  of  lord  Wel^ 
iingtoo  anterio|F  to  the   battle  of  Vittoria 
deserved  tbat  character  v  never  was  a  vie*« 
iory  gaified  more  calculated   to  inspire 
iinlimiled  coiifidenee  in  the  great  chief- 
bain  by  whom  it  had  been  achieved*     His 
career  wae  one  of  prosperity  and  gk>ry  : 
IB  tbo  last  campaign  be  bad  gained  most 
important  advantages  over  tbe  enemy  ;  in 
the  present*  be  bad  driven  tbem  to  the 
liHMitier  of  tbeir  own  territory.     It  would 
be  prcsiMppuions  m  any  mail  to  aogor 
what  wooid  be  the  consequences  of  this 
victory  ;    boi  it  was  a  proud  triumph  to 
the  country V  and   to  the  individual»  to 
eooirast  the  sttoation  ia  which  lord  Wei- 
Iingtoo  now  sl0od«  and  thai  which  he  bad 
Ibroierly  occupied.    If  they  looked  back 
to  that  period  when  he  wens  with  compa* 
rattvely  but  a  feeble  army  to  deliver  Por" 
tugal,  witb  what  exoltation  and  pride  must 
tbey  trace  him  through  bis  campaigpis! 
They  first  saw  htm  e0eci  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  that  country  ;   in  the 
•OGceeding  campaign  he  still  thwarted  the 
views  of  the  enemy.    In  the  campaign 
before  last,  bo  completely  changed  the 
character  of  the  war ;  and  now  he,  who 
had  once  fought  with  his  back  to  the  sea» 
against  a  superior  foe— who  bad  expe- 
rieneed  ionumerabledifficuUieSj  cbaiwould 
have  disheartened  other  eomoMnders*  and 
which  afllicted  him»  though  his  great  mind 
woald    not   give    way    to  despondem^y, 
^liag  that  he  was  supported  by  a  brave 
^•aplv  and  be  (lord  C.)  hoped  be  might 
^»  by  a  goveriMnent  which  had  remained 
firm  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  con* 
^si;  this  individual  had  in  a  great  degree 
cmsneipated  the  peninsula,  and  at  length 
heceme  the  aggressor,  now  acted   with 
*pl«ndid  success  offensively  against  the 
^^yp  instead  of  defending  the  lines  at 
Torrea  Vedras.  By  making  this  retrospect, 
M<  House  would  be  enabled  to  measure 
(  VOL.  XXVI. ) 


the  merits  of  lord  Wet]ioglon»  and  the 
services' of  his  troops.-— It  was  glorious  to 
contomplatCiK  that  if  the  enemy  were  not 
yet  forced  by  lord  Wellingtoii  entirely 
out  of  Spain,  that  at,  least  he  had  shewn 
them  the  confines  of  that  arenai  in  which 
they  bad  chosen  to  enter  the  lists;  Ho' 
was  now  no  longer  fighting  with  his  back 
to  the  sea,  menaced  by  the  enemy,  who 
hoped  to  be  able  to  drive  him  to  his  ships» 
as  was  formerly  the  c^tfo,  when  some  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  in  this* country  an- 
ticipated nothing  less,  and  even  entertain- 
ed a  dread*  that  be  would  not  be  able  to 
reach  tbem  ia  safety.  A  far  different 
scene  now  met  our  view.  He  was  seen 
driving  those  same  haughty  enemies  into 
their  own  country,  from  which  it  would 
have  been  better  for  their  character  had 
they  never  removed.  The  foeliugs  of  the 
House  on  this  subject  would  b^  much' 
nuNre  eloquent  than  any  thing  he  could 
say.  It  must  be  Ratifying*  to  them  to 
reflect  that  tliey  were  not  met  to  cele^ 
brate  a  triumph  in  which  the  glory 
of  an  individual  only  was  concesne^' 
but  one  in  which  the  best  interests  o( 
the  world  were  involved.  '^^Y  ^*** 
there  met,  the  representatives  of  a  frea 
people,  to  rejoice  in  having  obtained  free* 
dom  for  their  allies,  and  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  general  liberties 
of  mankind.  If  in  this  eventful  and  most 
expensive  war  great  exertions  had  been 
made  by  this  country,  it  was  some  satis- 
faction to  reflect  that  these  had  not  onl  j 
proved  sufficient  to  defend  oorselvesj^boi 
had  contributed  to  the  preservation  of 
others.  If  in  this  contest  the  pfurliament 
of  England  had  felt  itself  called  upon  t» 
make  the  most  stppendoos  sacrifices,  it 
was  a  high  siatification  for  that  House  ta 
know,  that  if  their  liberality  had  been*ex- 
tended  on  a  larger  scale  than  formerly, 
the  fruits  of  their  munificence  were  as  un- 
exampled as  their  generosity,  and  they 
saw  from  the  efforts  they  had  made,  not 
only  themselves,,  but  all  £urope,  in  a 
much  better  situation  than  the  most  saiv* 
guine  among  them  could  formerly  hopjB 
to  see  in  so  short  a  time.  He  thought  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  any  man  to  pre- 
tend to  say  what  would  be  the  issue  of  tho 
contest,  although  the  evenu  of  the  war 
had  hitherto  been  favourable;  but  tbat 
Providence  would  rule  the  future,  which 
had  protected  us  from  the  past,  and  he 
trusted  it  w<^nld  not  now  forsake  us.  But 
whatever  mivbt  be  the  course  of  things, 
the  glory  of  the  English  couutry  was 
(4D) 
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placed  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  liitne, 
from  which  it  never  could  be  shaken.  If 
any  thing  could 'add  to  the  interest  of  the 
battle,  it  was  the  field  on  which  it  had 
been  fought.  An  illustrious  chieftain  of 
former  days  (Edward  the  Black  Prince), 
had  fought  on  the  same  ground — had 
fought  to  restore  a  rightful  monarch  tb  his 
throne.  He  had  conquered,  ami  the  fame 
of  his  arms,  it  was  probable,  was  not  for- 
gotten on  the  day  of  battle.  In  looking 
at  this  proud  triumph,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  House  should  not  feel  gratified  at 
reflecting,  that  while  it  raised  us,  it  also 
raised  those  with  whom  we  were  allied ; 
and  he  trusted,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
thit  that  would^  not  be  forgotten  which 
was  the  legitimate  end  of  all  war-— a  se- 
cure  peace ;  a  peace  consistent  with  the 
credit,  interest,  and  engagements  of  this 
t;ountry;  a  peace  that  would  not  only 
prove  beneficial  to  England,  but  condu- 
cive to  the  happiness  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe'— ( Hear,  hear,  hear  !) — He  bad 
only  one  observation  to  add.  It  was  the 
wish  of  ministers,  that  the  list  of  officers 
to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  vote  the 
Thanks  of  the  House  should  be  correct. 
He  cduld  not,  however,  feel  confident, 
that  the  list  he  had  was  complete.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  if  any  omissions 
thould  occur,  that  the  names  of  those  left 
out  would  be  afterwards  admitted,  and 
that  it  would  be  understood,  the  vote  of 
this  day  was  intended  to  convey  the  tri- 
bute of  their  gratitude  to  all  engaged  in 
that  glorious  achievement  which  they  were 
assembled  to  celebrate.  He  then  moved, 
**  That  the  Thanks  of  this  House  be  given 
to  field  marshal  the  marquis  of  Welling- 
ton, knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
"Garter,  for  the  energy  and  distinguished 
Bbility  with  which  he  hath  conducted  the 
late  operations  of  the  allied  forces  in 
Spain  ;  and  particularly  for  the  splendid 
and  decisive  victory  obtained  upon  the 
2lst  day  of  June  last  near  Vittoria,  when 
the  French  army  was  completely  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  all  its  artilleryi  stores,  and 
*agffage." 

Mr.  Premaaiule  seconded  the  motion,  and 
Jioped  that  it  would  be  carried  by  accla- 
mation. He  thought  the  character  of 
the  Jate  glorious  achievement  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  in  the  British  annals, 
both  in  the  combinations  and  their  result. 
No  language  could  express  his  sense  of 
the  z^l  and  science  which  had  been  dis- 
played by  the  illustrious  leader  of  the 
British  troops.    The  victory  of  Vittoria 
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had  established  the  military  g1«ry  of  £a^ 
land  on  a  basis  never  to  be  ahaken.  k 
was  but  justice  to  give  his  Majesty '^-p- 
vernment  great  credit  for  their  exertian 
to  prepare  the  army  under  lord  WelliDg- 
ton's  command.  But  giving  then  the  an* 
plest credit  for  those  exertions,  b«  was  B«t 
disposed  to  withdraw  a  single  particle  of 
his  admiration  from  the  noble  lord  who 
had  so  indefatigably  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  that  had  been  ao  liftMrslly 
afibrded  him.  It  had  been  his  (Mr.  Fr»> 
mantle's)  peculiar  good  fortune  tohear| 
during  the  last  three  days,  maoy  intemt-i 
ing  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  armrj 
which  could  never  be  sufficiently  extollei 
With  respect  to  the  K>ss  of  the  eneiDv,  U 
knew  fronl  private  reports,  he  knew  as  wtlll 
as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  know  any  tfain^ 
which  had  occurred  immediatel  v  onder  hsi 
own  eye,  that  it  exceeded  double  lU 
amount  of  that  stated  by  the  noble  Jordl 
opposite.  Reverting  to  the  character  ofl 
lord  Wellington,  he  described  hioi  as  i 
man  highly  estimable,  not  as  a  hero  oolrj 
but  as  a  private  individoa1«-a  naost  siacert 
friend— most  generous  to  those  who  it* 
quired  his  assistance— and  distinguished 
by  the  utmost  frankness  and  nrbanity  ^ 
manners.  These  were  qualities  wbichi 
rendered  him  not  only  admired  but  bclof^ 
ed.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  war,  bis  beii^ 
was  not  steeled  against  the  impulses  ol 
humanity.  Vigorous  in  his  attack  ofu 
enemy— when  that  enemy  was  conquered, 
he  was  the  first  to  protect  him*  On  mo^ 
occasions,  he  (Mr.  F.)  felt  diffident  nd 
distrustful  in  addressing  the  House,  boi 
this  was  a  theme  on  which  he  could  goosi 
for  ever.  He  could  not  help  thinking  thit 
some  peculiar  honour  should  mark  tbe 
present  occasion.  If  he  might  venture  to 
suggest  such  a  thing  (but  he  would  not 

E resume  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  Hook) 
e  would  hint  the  propriety  of  addressing 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  re- 
questing that  he  would  himself  send  i)» 
thanks  of  the  House  to  lord  Welliogtoo  by 
the  aid-de-camp  who  had  been  the  wel- 
come herald  of  the  glorious  intelligeoce. 
Such  a  proceeding  would,  he  waspe^ 
suaded,  be  highly  gratifying,  to  "(^ 
Great  Lord.*'  Distinguished  as  the  re- 
cent victory  had  been  in  its  character,  it 
ought  to  be  distinguished  in  its  reward. 

Lord  OatUreagK  adverting  to  his  state* 
ment  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  obserrAl, 
that  he  had  taken  it  at  the  loweat  posiibls 
calculation,  and  that  he  had  not  incliHl«i 
those  who  irera  Uilod  or ^Xkondcccti'^ 
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I  the  period  that  iotenreoed  between  the 
immencemeiii  of  ihe  edTance  from  Sa* 
imanca  and  ihe  battle. 

SirJS^  Cooit. — I  congraialate  the  House 
a  the  fplendid  victory  now  under  their 
MMideration,  and  sincerely  do  I  accord 
ith  the  motion  of  thanks  to  the  noble 
)rd.  Most  happy  am  I  to  have  it  in  my 
ower,  in  my  place  in  the  House  of  Com* 
ions,  to  ofier  my  tribute  of  applause  to 
le  glorious  achievementa  of  the  noble 
larquis  and  the  brave  and  gallant  army 
Dder  his  command — why  should  I  say 
rare  ? — Bravery  and  intrepidity  are  the 
haracteristic  of  the  British  soldier !  It  is 
ot  bravery  alone  that  I  admire^  it  is.  Sir, 
Iw  celerity,  the  decision,  the  promptness, 
be  rapid  movements,  added  to  excellent 
rrsDgeAients,  and  what  is  more,  most 
doiirable  combined  operations,  that  gain- 
d  the  glorious  victory  of  the  21st  June. 
rhis  marked  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
narquis,  gained  for  him  additional  honour, 
dded  increased  lustre  to  the  officers  and 
oldiers  of  the  army  under  his  command, 
rhe  greater  number  of  the  general  officers 

have  the  good  fortune  of  being  person- 
tally  acquainted  with.  I  have  seen  them 
a  action,  and  myself  have  had  an  oppor- 
aaity  of  being  a  witness  to  their  gallant 
tod  meritorious  conduct.  It  affbids  me 
larticalar  pleasure  to  reflect  that  the 
loble  marquis  has  attained  the  rank  of 
ield  marshal.  He  justly  deserves  that 
malted  rapk.  I  am  persuaded.  Sir,  that 
ihe  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  highly  dis* 
inguiihed  army  vied  with  each  other  on 
that  memorable  ofccasion  to  share  the 
{lory  of  the  day,^— a  proud  day  for  Eng- 
land,— a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
Englishmen.  A  day  that,  I  trust,  will 
Bontrib^te  beneficial  consequences  to 
Borope,  and  possibly  tend  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  and  the  repose  of  mankind. 

Mr.  CamMg.  said«  he  felt  in  common 
iriih  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  second- 
Bd  the  motion,  and  with  the  gallant  ge- 
Deral  who  had  just  addressed  them>  the 
difficulty  (a  difficulty  in  which  no  man 
had  more  frequently  placed  their  friends, 
the  House,  and  the  country,  'than  lord 
Wellington),  of  ezpressine,  in  adequate 
terms,  the  feelings  which  filled  the  mind 
of  every  man  in  the  country.  And  he 
vras  persuaded,  that  the  strongest  language 
he  coald  use  would  be  but  a  faint  echo  of 
the  public  sentiment  on.this  glorious  occ^ 
sion.  If  the  hon.  f^entleman  (Mr.  Fre- 
mantle),  from  his  private  feelings  on  this 
occuioo>  and  if  the  gallant  general^  from 


his  feelings  .as  a  soldier,  could  not  refrain- 
from  trespassing  on  the  House,  however 
unnecessary  their  apology  for  doing  so; 
he  trusted  the  interest  which  he  hiad  ever' 
taken  in  the  cause  of  Spain  would  excuse 
him  for4>ffering  a  few  words  on  the  same 
subject.  It  was  now  five  years  since  this 
country,  involved  as  it  was  in  difficulties, 
and  engaged  in  a  contest  the  end  of  which' 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  had  the  glo- 
rious prospect  opened  to  it  of  what  this 
splendid  achievement  led  to  the  hope  of 
having  brought  to  a  happy  consummation. 
At  that  particular  period,  amidst  the  pres<* 
sure  of  events  and  all  the  troubles  pecu* 
liarly  her  own,  she  had  not  hesitated  one 
moment  in  becoming  the  friend  of  those 
whose  only  claim  to  her  friendship  waa 
their  being  the  victims  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  This  choice  was  crowned 
with  success;  but  it  was  a  choice  which 
they  would  not  have  had  cause  to  regret, 
even  had  the  struggle  ended  in  hopeless- 
ness and  disappointment  Thank  Heaven, 
the  result  was  of  another  character,  and 
proved  that  generosity  and  justice,  w^ile 
they  were  the  most  liberal,  were  also  the 
wisest  system  of  policy,  and  that  honour- 
able feeling  for  others  was  nearly  con- 
nected with  our  own  national  safety.  At 
the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded,  there 
were  many  who  despaired  of  the  success 
of  the  cause,  and  who,  though  forced  into 
the  current,  had  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation of  it.  That  enterprize,  which  many 
thought  rash  and  hazardous,  which  miiny 
believed  almost  hopeless,  had  ended  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  that  will  live  recorded  on 
the  glowing  page  of  history,'  even  if  glory 
should  be  iu  only  result;  but  he  did  not 
despair  to  see  added  to  it  other  pages  of 
political  arrangement  and  final  settlement* 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
secure  the  liberties  of  mankind.  With 
regard  to  the  honours  to  be  bestowed 
upon  lord  Wellington  and  his  companions 
in  arms,  they  could  not  be  too  lavish  of 
them,  but,  to  this  subject  the  word  '  lavish* 
could  not  be  applied  ;  but,  wbile  they  ex- 
pressed their  sentimenu  on  this  subject, 
they  ought  also  to  pay  the  tribute  merited 
by  those  whose  pains,  care,  anxiety,  so- 
licitude, and  attention,  had  been  unceas- 
ingly cherished  to  prepare  at  home  the 
mighty  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  mighty  achievement.  Not  only  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  but  this  House  and 
the  country  had  also  to  congratulate  them- 
selves, as  well  on  the  generosity  and  wis- 
dom of  their  first  determination!  as  on  the 
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firmness  with  which,  ander  every  variety  this  vioCorr  "which'had  dcftnctf  dMK  «b 
of  oirou«stance,.aDd  ▼ioiMitnde  of  fortune 
ill  the  •coarse  of  a  long  contest,  sometimes 
wipromising,  sometimes  leading  to  despoB* 
dency,  (though  never  those  who  felt  that 
eonfidence  in  the  commanding  genids  of 
th^  great  leader  of  our  armies,  which  this 
day  would  .render  universal),  and  amid 
every  difficulty  under  which  the  country 
labouted,  they  bad  continued  the  contest 
in  a  way  which  demonstrated  that  it  never 
had  been. the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
nation,  that  they  ought  to  shrink  from  the 
task  .they  had  undertaken,  to  be  guilty  of 
a  dereliction  of  principle,  nr  give  up  the 
glorious  cause  in  despair.— >The  confidenre 
with  which  he  and  many  others  had  set 
out  in  this  contest,  the  present  victory  had 
now  made  general.  It  vras  now  that  the 
fruits  of  their  exertions  began  to  appear. 
It  was  now  that  they  had  to  look  for  the 
reward  of  their  policy  in  engaging  in,  and 
their  constancy  in  persevering  in  this  ar- 
duous conflict.  The  Revolution  (as  it  had 
been  called)  of  1808,  seemed  as  if  given 
by  Providence  in  contrast  to  that  mighty 
and  dreadful  Revolution,  whose  tremen- 
dous successes 'had  almost  led  mankind  to 
believe  that  success  was  inseparably  link-* 
ed  to  the  car  of  those,  who  asuailed  with 
insatiable  fury  every  established  institu- 
tion. But  the  Spanish  revolution,  exhibit- 
ing' the  same  splendid  successes  as  those 
which  marked  the  early  career  of  that  of 
France,  bad  proved,  that  triumph  is  not 
unachievable  by  those  who  are  attached 
lo  the  sovereignty,  and  whose  principle  is 
to  conserve  rather  than  to  destroy.  It 
was  not  to  Spain  alone  that  the  effiscts  of 
•be  late  victory  will  be  confined.  Spain 
bad  beep  the  theatre  -of  lord  Wellington's 
glory,  but  it  would  not  be  the  boundary 
of  the  bepeficial  reault  of  his  trioOiph. 
The  same  bk>w.  which  has  broken  the 
lalisaiaB  of  the  French  power  in  Spain, 
had  disenchanted  the  North.  How  was 
abeirprospeot  changed!  In  those  coun- 
tries, where  at  most  a  short  struggle  had 
been  terminated  by  a  nsult  disastroos  to 
their  wishes,  if  not  altogether  closing  in 
despair,  they  had  now  to  contemplate  a 
▼ery  difierent  aspect  of  affairs.  Germany' 
crouched  no  longer  trembling  at  the  feet 
of  the  tyrant,  but  maintained  a  balanced 
contest  The  mighty  deluge  by  which 
the  continent  had  been  overwhelmed  began 
lo  subside.  The  linjits  of  nations  were 
again  visible,  and  the  ^ires  and  turrets  of 
ancient  establishments  (if  he  might  so  ex- 
press Umaelf }  began  to  re»appear«4t  was 


this  viotory  which 'had  defined 
ject^^  so  late^r  involved  in 
confusion.  To  whom,  under  Ood, 
they  .indebted  for  this  ^  To^he 
tbey  were  this  day  vociog  4heir  thssh. 
As  the  noble  Hosd  had  jostiy  «aid,  k  wmU 
be  pnesamptuotts  to  anticipala  tbt  rtsd*. 
of  this  heroic  acbseveoMm.  But  thcj 
knew  that  it  mast  be  good.  ifwarcsB- 
tinned,  m  war  it  would  fumiahaaeaaisad 
heart  for  .the  maimenahce  of  the  ttraggie; 
for  peace,  it  .would  larnisb  4be  bat  sf 
means,  the  association  of  fievce  aod  fk- 
tory ,  without  which  be  woolit  not  say  tluK 
peace  ought  never  to  he  attempted,  b« 
without  which,  he  would  aay,  it  codd 
never  be  secure  with  the  enemy  agiistf 
whom  they  had  io  .contend.  It  was  iki 
illustrious  Wellington  who  fursiabed  dMa 
with  these  means  ao  to  be  applied,  fii 
admirable  conception  of  what  oagbt  to  be 
done ;  bis  rapidity  in  executing  lie  k* 
signs  he  formed  ;  his  wonderM  oosspif 
hension  of  measures  .direoted  ao  one  eai; 
the  completeness  of  bis  plana,  aod  ik 
thunderbolt  of  war  whioh  ba  laoacM 
atiast  upon  the  foe,  enabled  ibis  coaairf 
to  furnish  the  most  ample  data  aver  pm 
as  the  basis  of  a  secure  aod  laaitng  peso. 
One  topic  more,  and  he  sivoold  iotrt^ 
upon  she  House  no  longer.  The  boa 
seconder,  from  the  warmlb  of  hie  foeiiof. 
had  intimated  a  wish,  that  a  apecial  aMMk 
of  transmitting  their  thanka  iboald  br 
adopted,  an  order  to  mark  their  high  seiMt 
of  this  prions  victory :  greaiJy  as  be  feM 
the  transoendaot  menta  of  lord  Weltaf* 
ton,  he  also  felt  for  the  dignity  of  Ua( 
House ;  and  be  considered  tbat  there  w» 
nothing  within  the  povMr  of  a  sobjeec  lo 
execute  which  would  not  be  adequitdf 
rewarded  by  their  thanks  oenveyed  in  t^ 
ordinary  forms.  He  trusted  tberefontha 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  pi^si  tsf 
proposition  which  might  cause  a  diflTeresee 
of  opinion,  while  oa  the  main  qacstios 
there  could  be  but  one  unanimooi  ^ 
cordial  feeling.  He  apologiaed  to  ^ 
House  for  having  occupied  ao  mocb  ^ 
their  time,  and  sat  down  amid  loud  cietf* 

iog* 
Mr.  F.  Ao&MSoit  mid  there  was  one  dt* 

cumstance  by  which  the  VJOtory>  for  ^i^ 

the  House  was  now  about  4o  vote  f^ 

thanks,  was  dietinguished  fromibose  whiok 

had  before  called  for  a  aimilar  mark  « 

their  approbation,  that  waa,  that  it  ^ 

unaccompanied  by  the  loss  of  any  oicct 

of  very  high  ranx.     In  the  instaDcei  i* 

which  such  ofilctra  bad  falleo  4he  Bo** 
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•d  thoaghi  it «  josric  (tf  •r«sp«ci  4Qa  Hf^ 
tiem  to  vole  ao  Aidnm  to  hiiirofal  bigh« 
CM  the  Pnince  Regent,  sprmyiBf  thiH  m 
loaomeiK  oiight  be  erecled  io  mir  4Bafh 
Bory.  Tbie  MMeur  bad  been  owi&iied  do 
[etieral  oflicew.  He  Usetted,  boireTer^ 
bey  would  pardon  hkn,  if  he  .oatt«d  Ibeir 
itteutioa  for  a  jnoneot  to  tbe  Umi  of  a 
nan,  the  fimt  in  honour  «ttd  merit,  4iOMb 
lot  ao  high  in  military  cank at  io. call  rar 
hat  paftioalnr  disiindMO.  He  need  joot 
lay  that  be  alluded  to  colonel  Cadpgan 
fi^boevor  had  looked  to  thehialcry  jof  ibe 
MLmpnigoa  io  Spaioi  wodd  hove  foaod 
that  bit  Mioan  waa  «iwr  aoMiig  4he  feoe* 
lioat  io  the  day  of  action :  that  ^ehad 
ngnalisod  binaelf  in  ererv  graft  hatde 
ivfoich  had  boon  foogbt,,  and  Memed  Abe 
icknowlodgnaenta  of  hit  gaUaot  «oitfmao« 
ier.  He  woeld  not  traapaiB  on  ibe  Home 
aoy  farlhery  if  it  nesiiot  conairtant  with 
their  niage  io  vote  a  oioniunent  io  an  of'* 
ficer  of  hia  nnk ;  but,  be  treated  thejr 
would  peedoo  bin  lor  interesting  iheir 
fedingi  in  (be  fMe  of  one  whowat la* 
meoted  by  mrm  one  that  Icnew  bim,  and 
Ibot  buneiog  hie  name  before  tbem  if 
tbey  cenlajBomore. 

The  firat  Reeoluiion  wm  tben  put,  end 
carried  ee««  coe. 

It  waa  neact  reaolTed,  mm.  coa.  «« Tbat 
ibe  thanks  of  ibta  Houie  be  giren  to  ilieu- 
teoanU- general  air  Tliomaa  4»rabam«  air 
Rowland  UIU,  the  earl  of  Dalbouaie,  air 
Tboniaa  Pioton,  air  •GaMv'aitb  Lowry  Cole, 
and  thehon.  WiHiam  Stewart;  to  majors- 
general  George  baron  Bock,  CbarleatMuron 
Alteoi  the  hon.  Cbarlea  ColTille,  George 
Anson,  John  Oswald,  John  Ormaby  Van* 
deteor, (George  Murray,  Frederick  PbiKps 
Btihinson.  lord  Aylmer,  and  to  ibe  sc?eral 
other  otBcera  of  hb  Majesiv's  serrioe,  for 
their  great  exertions  uptm  the  21st  of  June 
last,  when  the  French  army  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  ellied  forces  under 
tbe  mar^iuia  of  Weliiogton's  command/' 

If rd  Cankretigk,  after  prefJMiog  the 
notion  uriih  a  high  eulogy  upon  their  ad- 
mirable conduct,  and  deploring,  in  feeling 
^g«>g«#  the  loss  of  officers  who,  though 
«f  lower  rank,  were  not  of  iess  merit,  or  of 
ios  iuteresi  lo  die  country,  dian  ihose  to 
wbcm  they  bed  just  paid  die  trihoU  of 
^r  approbation,  moved,  "  Tbat  tbe 
^•oksof  4bis  House  he  given  to  marabal 
■V  William  €arr  Bewdbrd,  knight  of  the 
"H^  honoowahle  order  of  die  BaUi,  and  u> 
^  ^vtnd  general  officers  and  oCcera  of 
the  Pertu|pieae  acvvice,  who  were  pieaent 
^  ^f  lorioua  baltleof  Vittorie  upon  *e 


Jmut  7,  leif.  [iU0 

2^  of  Jiae  laat,  lor  iMr  great  exertiooe 
upon  Itbat  o!Ccaj|i<MB»  wh/ta  the  Freocb  army 
waa  compieteiy  defeated  by  ibe  aJiie4 
focces  unoer  the  ^i^iquis  of  Weliiegtoo'a 
com«^ ;  and  that  4he  marquis  of  Wei** 
iUngtoo  be  desired  to  commuoicaie  to  thejvo 
the  present  Se«Qlouoa.''  HiaAordsbipiuok 
o«;i;asion  to  at^te,  thfit  cotaiel  Cedogin^ 
alter  he  had  received  the  wound  which 
waa^Qi;tal  to  tiim,  had  expreaaed  oiMy  ooe 
wjyib  to  those  ifif^  who^e  ^rms  he  Ml->ii 
w«a  ^o  carry  him  to  Mike  top  of  an  mu^ 
neoce,  that  i^  m^ht,io  the  iipt  momenta 
conteipplate  tbe  coutiest  in  which  has 
pouutry  was  crowned  with  victory..^ 
AgiHied  ito  eeai.  .can.  as  were  also  dia^l- 
lowiog :  ''  That  this  House  doth  ackoov«> 
ledge  «ad  highly  approve  of  ^hs  distin* 
g«iWied  neal^  laiour,  aad  diaoipUne,  dia^ 

aiad  by  the  uoo-^^ommiaaioned  officen 
jiprivate  aoMiera  of  hia  M^eatv's  A^roaa 
aervmg  wider  the  command  of  field  eMur* 
ahal  the  marqiua  of  Wellington,  in  tW 

Sloiao^  victoi^  ohuioed  upon  the  Slat  of 
june  laat  wwt  Vittodai  and  tbat  thesamo 
be  f igoified  Ao  tbev  hy  the  commandieg 
offiofU'aofihe4Miver»l  corps,  who  are  €l«» 
aired  to  ibank  tbem  for  their  gijiant  and 
exemplary  behavioor.^— ««ThatthiaHoaae 
doth  highly  acknowledge  the  seal,  courage^ 
and  diac4diue,  diiplayed  by  the  nouf 
commiaaiowed  officera  imd  prii^aie  aoMiera 
of  the  Portugoeae  fbrcea  serving  under  the 
command  of  field  marabal  the  mar^uia  of 
WeAUi^jton  io  the  gloriooa  victory  obv 
tained  upon  the  21st  of  Juao  la«t  near 
Vittoria.''-— "  That  this  House  doib  highly 
acknowledge  the  distii^uisbed  Ujsal,  va^ 
loivr»  and  good  conduct,  displayed  by  the 
aeyeral  general  officers,  offitefs,  non*comp 
OMssiooed  officers,  and  privaie  soldiers,  of 
the  Spanidi  forces  who  served  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  ol'  V\  cJlhngtoo» 
in  the  splendid  and  decisive  victory  ohr 
tained  ^ver  the  French  army  upon  tbe 
24  St  of  June  lau  near  Viuoria ;  and  thai 
field  marshal  the  marquis  of  Welliogie^ 
be  desired  to  communicaie  to  ihem  ibe 
pceaeiit  Aeaoluiion.'' 

Couer  Martial  on  Lieut.  Colomsl 
OaoB.]  Mr.  tViUiam  Smitk  addreased 
tbe  Uouae  on  ihr  auliiect  of  e  aemence 
paaaed  on  Jieiu.  colonel  Orde,  by  a  court 
miurtial  at  Ualdax,  in  Nova  bcotia,  oa 
chargea  of  cruehv,  tyranny,  and  Irand, 
which  aenience  baa  since  been  reversed. 
The  facu  ot  die  caae  were,  tbat  colonel 
Orde  waa  tried  at  HaliHax  io  August  and 
Septonher  katj  ami  fimod  godiy,  vitboul 
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qualification,  of  inflfcting  panishtnents  on 
privates,  contrary  to  martial  law.  On  tbe 
second  charge,  for  fraudulent  practices 
towards  the  qcarter-master,  inToI?ing  a 
aum  of  445/.  the  decision  was,  that  it  was 
not  fully  proved  that  he  originally  intend- 
ed to  defraud  the  quarter- master ;  but  he 
was  not  acquitted  from  Uame,  and  was 
ordered  to  repay  the.  whole  sum.  On  the 
third  charge  of  cruelty  and  oppression  to 
officers,  he  was  found  simply  guilty,  with 
no  recommendation  to  mercy  on  any  ac* 
count  whatever.  It  did  not  appear  that 
air  J.  C.  Sherbroke,  the  governor,  had 
made  any  representation  in  his  favour. 
The  punishments  which  were  inflicted  in 
the^ Bermudas  were  such,  that  major-gen. 
Hodgson  reprobated  them  in  general  or- 
ders. The  men  were  strapped  with  a  can- 
teen strap,  which,  though  it  did  not  pieree 
the  skin,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
surgeons,  worse  than  the  cat,  from  the  risk 
of  contusions.  One  man  was  punished  so 
for  losing  his  stock,  another  for  having 
lost  a  button  from  his  coat,  and  another, 
because,  after  having  done  doty  on  a  very 
wet  day,  his  belt  was  found  very  much 
daubed  with  dirt;  another  received  60 
lashes  in  tho  same  manner  from  a  mere 
suspicion  of  drunkenness,  from  having  the 
look  of  being  in  liquor.  For  some  similar 
trivial  offence  another  soldier  in  the  regi- 
ment was  sentenced  to  be  loaded  with  a 
knapsack  filled  with  stones,  to  carry  two 
firelocks,  and  then  to  walk  up  and  down 
all-  day  while  not  on  guard,  and  was  not 
even  permitted  to  sit  down  while  at  dinner, 
but  it  was  brought  to  him  at  the  son-dial, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  stand  and  eat  it. 
in  consequence  of  this  treatment  the  man 
deserted,  and  was  ordered  to  receive 
1000  lashes,  500  of  which  were  actually 
inflicted.  These'  enormities  were  carried 
into  effect  by  a  miserable  instrument,  an 
adjutant  of  the  name  of  Herring,  as  lieute- 
nant colonel  Orde  declared,  under  his  ex* 
press  orders  and  sanction  ;  but  after  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  he  retracted 
this  declaration  which  had  been  made  on 
the  parade,  and  said  that  the  punishments 
had  been  generally  without  hisknoyrledge. 
The  regiment,  which  amounted  to  about 
400  men,  were  confined,  the  whole  time  of 
colonel  Orde's  cpmmanding  at  Bermuda, 
to  the  small  barracks  oPSt  George's,  and 
not  suffered  to  go  into  the  town,  except  a 
few  of  thorn  who  were  ''  good  men  and 
well  dressed."  It  was  stated  indeed  in 
justification  of  this  harsh  treatment,  that 
the  regiment  was  exceedingly  disorderly^ 


and  that  the  discipline  coald  not  beoukh 
tained  by  milder  methods ;  but  be  cos* 
ceived  that  no  plea  of  this  kind  ceoM  ei« 
case  the  severity  which  bad  been  pnctis- 
ed,  and  which  had  been  carried  to  a  de- 
gree totally  unprecedented,  as  he  btlief- 
ed,  152,000  lashes  having  been  inflicted 
on  only  400  men  in  a  period  of  three  yean 
and  a  half.  The  conduct  of  colonel  Orde 
was  also  chargeable  with  fraud  and  cxac* 
tion.  He  had  ciumed  and  kept  back 
stores  fo  the  value  of  <£.450  ^id  ibe 
quarter-master  of  the  regiment,  wkids 
were  proved .  not  to  belong  to  htm,  b&t 
which  the  quarter-master  chose  rather 
quietly  to  give  up  than  run  the  hazard  o( 
an  unequal  contest  with  his  lieoteaaoc- 
colopel :  His  behaviour  to  the  offieen  wai 
equally  ongentlemanly  and  unofficeriike. 
The  hon.  member  here  referred  to  seveni 
instances  mentioned  in  the  evidence,  iaall 
of  which  complaint  and  remoDstraoce 
against  the  injustice  were  sure  to  be  foU 
lowed  by  reprimand,  if  not  ponisbmeot. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  he  had  b«a 
found  guilty  by  the  court  martial  wbo 
tried  him.  He  had,  however,  been  sisce 
re-instated,  and  he  (the  hon.  member) 
conceived  that  he  could  not  do  a  bettet 
service  to  the  army  than  by  calling  for  the 
minutes  of  evidence  on  that  occasion,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  seen  that  no  officer 
who  had  been  so  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice, could  be '  re-instated  without  notice 
and  enquiry.  He  accordingly  morcd, 
"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Begeoi« 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions  that  there  be  laid  before  tbii 
House,  Copy  of  the  Minutes  of  a  Court 
Martial  held  on  lieutenant  colonel  Orde, 
of  the  99th  regiment,  in  August  and  Sep* 
tember  last,  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia." 
Mr.  Matmen  Suiton  admitted  that  tii 
motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  per* 
fectly  regular  and  constitutional,  aod  be 
also  thought  that  the  granting  the  motioa 
for  enquijry  would  be  most  satisfactory  to 
the  gallant  officer  himself ;  botat  tbesasie 
time  he  believed  it  would  not  be  denied 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  deli- 
cacy for  parliament  to  interfere  in  iht 
proceedings  of  courts- martial,  except  froo 
absolute  necessity.  He  had  viewed  ^^ 
case  with  as  much  impartiality  as  tbe  bos* 
gentleman,  but  he  saw  it  in  a  difiereot 
light.  In  those  voluminous  proceedinf^ 
which  filled  iOO  pages,  he  saw  as  oocb 
confusion  as  he  ever  witnessed  in  lh«  pro* 
ceedingsof  any  court-martial.     Hobw 
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ever  read  any  trial  of  the  kind  ia  which 
be  evidence  was  more  confoBed,  vague, 
nd  contradictory,  nor  marked  with  a 
tronger  spirit  of  unfairness  and  acrimony 
0  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  But  what 
le  chiefly  rested  his  objection  upon  was, 
bat  this  prosecution  had  not  been  insti- 
Qied  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  where 
he  offences  were  said  to  have  been  com- 
oitted,  but  was  put  off  a  year  and  a  half 
fterwardsf  so  that  the  first  hint  lieutenant 
olonel  Orde  received  of  it  was  on  his  re- 
orn  to  London.  By  the  Mutiny  Act,  no 
tfence  was  cognisable  by  «  coort*martial 
Iter  a  lapse  of  three  years,  unleu  some 
mpediment  could  be  shewn  to  exist  in  the 
rty  of  the  prosecution.  What  impediment 
ISO  existed  here  ?  None  at  all ;  and  it  was 
bit  consideration,  more  than  any  other, 
rblch  had  weighed  with  those  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  advisers  who  had  recdmmended 
lolonel  Orde's  re-instatement  in  his  com- 
naiid.i— The  first  charge  was  for  behaving 
D  t  manner  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a 
[entleman,  in  flogging  several  soldiers  of 
be  99tb,  at  Bermuda,  without  the  sentence 
)f  a  court-martial.  All  these  alleged 
tfTences  which  were  stated  to  have  taken 
)lace  in  January  1809,  had  really  Uken 
9lace  in  1808,  and  no  charge  had  been 
brought  against  him  until  after  the  expira- 
lioQ  of  18  months,  and  when  he  had  left 
the  settlement  on  account  of  his  health. 
in  extending  mercy  to  colonel  Orde,  the 
:rown  thought  proper  to  notice  the  illegal 
|)anitbment8  which  he  had  ordered,  and 
iirected  that  he  should  be  reprimanded, 
or  I  he  thirteen  cases,  however,  which  had 
t>een  stated,  the  majority  of  those  described 
IS  having  been  illegally  punished,  were 
^UDished  for  drunkenness.  It  is  true  they 
were  punished  with  canteen  straps,  a  mode* 
irbich  was  altogether  illegal;  but  the 
ftfieuces  were  such  as  would  have  subjected 
tbe  individuals  to  punishment.  It  was  in 
evidence,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  men 
i^re  thankful  they  were  not  brought  to  a 
coQrt«maitial.  One  man  who  had  received 
tw»  doaen  of  lashes  was  asked  for  what } 
"For  being  drank."— «' Was  you  very 
Iftink  ?"— '«  O,  very  drunk."  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  said  it  was  in  vain  to  prefer 
complainu  to  general  Hodson,  which  could 
^^y  termmate  in  the  punishment  of  the 
individual  complaining  of.  colonel  Orde. 
But  general  Hodson  expressly  sUtes  that 
be  had  uken  the  greatest  pains  with  that 
■'€giiQent,aiid  had  stated  to  every  man  the 
n*nner  of  procuring  acceu  to  him,  and 
w  way  he  was  lo  apply.    He  stated  this 


to  shew  how  much  the  commanding  officer 
ban  always  been  alite  to  subjects  of  this 
nature.  With  respect  to  the  first  charge, 
he  certainly  disapproved  of  the  mode  of 
punishment  adopted,  a  mode  of  punishment 
which  I  would  undoubtedly  have  been  put 
4  stop  to  whenever  it  reached  the  ears  of 
the  commanding  officer  or  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  But  however  reprehensible  the 
mode,  the  motives  of  colonel  Orde  were 
good  ;  and  there  were  particular  circum« 
stances  in  the  case  of  this  regiment,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ia 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  case.  The 
regiment  was  in  ia  state  of  great  insubwdi- 
nation^-they  were  not  only  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  but  oth^r 
very  heavy  charges  were  brought  against 
th^m.  With  respect  to  the  second  charge, 
of  scandalous  conduct  on  the  part  of  colonel 
Orde  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency  of  450/. 
the  court  acquitted  him  of  any  intention 
to  defraud.  He  admitted  that  colonel  Orde 
was  liable  for  the  deficiency.'  With  respect 
to  the  third  charge,  it  was  very  much  like 
tbe  first.  It  was  for  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion during  the  space  of  five  years  since  he 
joined  the  regiment  in  1807,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  charge,  without  stating  one 
•fact,  or  pointing  out  any  precise  time  when 
any  offence  was  committed.  The  court 
however  entertained  the  charge.  He  waa 
accused  of  having  confined  the  men  to  tbe 
barracks  for  four  yiears.  But  they  were 
not  confined  by  colonel  Orde  alone,  but 
by  four  difierent  commandiiig  officers,  for 
whenever  they  went  out  they  uniformly 
retu0ied  drunk.  The  court,  however* 
never  observed  on  the  conduct  of  the  three 
others,  who  ought  to  have  shacred*the 
blame,  if  there  was  any,  but  laid  the  whole 
burden  on  colonel  Orde.  Another  offi^nce 
was,  the  not  allowing  servants  to  officers— 
that  is,  not  allowing  them  to  be  exempted 
from  duty.  Why  i  Because  it  was  necea* 
sary  that  all  should  be  on  duty,  and  none 
could  be  spared.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  whenever  an  officer  was  ill  he  was  al- 
lowed to  have  his  servant  exempted  from 
duty.  Various  other  accusations  of  a  simt* 
lar  nature  constituted  the  sum  of  the  thinl 
charge.  He  thought  if  the  House  took  all 
the  circumstances  of  tbe  case  into  consi- 
deration, they  woitld  agrer  with  him  in 
deeming  cashiering  too  nrere  a  punish* 
ment  for  colonel  Orde.  He  was  sure, 
however,  they  would  at  any  rate  agree 
with  him  in  thinking,  that  if  his  merits  did 
not  protect  him,  the  law  would  protect 
him.    Th^  crown,  taking  his  long  Nrvioea 


imo  comidcralkMi,  after  vefleeth%  on  the 
irregnlapity  of  the  puni8hiMiit8,an4cMr^r* 
log  111  ID-  to  be  severely  reprimandeft  ibr 
Iheiiiy  thooight  proper  to  order  him  to  be 
restored  10  bit  regtmeat.  Upon  tfae  whole, 
lie  eoo^ired  it  would  be  inioriotts  Ur  she 
dtacipiine  of  the  array  to  allow  the  proi- 
^Kfetfon  of  the  papers  called  for  by  the 
lion.  merer. 

Mr.  Abercromby  admitted  the  inconve- 
nienws  that  woold  arke  from  con? erting 
4be  Hoase  into  a  Coart  of  Appeal  for  the 
army  ;  and  that  the  interference  of  tfae 
Hease  coeld  only  be  jostified  by  strong 
cases  of  necessity.  In  this  case,  however, 
filiis  was  not  an  appeal  from  an  officer  to 
the  House ;  bet  his  hon.  friend  hed  merely 
comnranicated  10  theiii  the  information  he 
liad  received.    The  right  hen.  and  learned 

E  tie  man  thought  an  nnosaal  acrimony 
been  displayed  ow  the  part  of  the 
prosecutors;  bat  this  was  all  known  to 
she  court- martial,  and  to  general  Sher- 
brooke,  through  whose  bands  the  proceed^ 
ings  passed,  hut  who  did  not  tbinlc  propel' 
to  reconvmend  any  aherstionr  of  the  sen- 
tence. Lashes  with  canteen  str;^  were 
understood  to  be  m6re  dangeroas/  when 
carried  to  a  certain  extent,  than  those 
given  by  the  cat-o'-inne  tails.  With  re* 
spect  to  four  of  the  tbirtees  mew  punished 
in  this  way,  oine  of  them  waa  puciished  be- 
cause he  lost  his  stock ;  another,  beeavise 
be  lost  bis  buckle ;  anotbev,  becanse,  iH'  a 
rainy  day,  be  bad  dirtied  hit  bolts  ^  and 
the  Marth,  berraose  the  onarter-asastsr  had 
said  to  colonel  Orde,  laae  be  had  a  red 
lace,  ae  if  he  hed  been  drinking.  It  api- 
peared  to  bins,  therefbrc,  tftmt  a  stroojfsr 
case  coaM  not  be  aiaile  out*  Tbv  men 
were  severely  panished^  not  otfly  for  the 
asost  venial  oflfiinoes^  bot  even  for  suaplelun 
cf  offences,  k  was  stated,  that  in  tbis 
ragiment  of  400  men,  IS<>.000  lashes  were 
fanteteil  m  the  space  of  three  years  md  a 
half.  Tbis  #as  a  oase,  he  conceiveii, 
wbiefa  iadabiiably  called  for  the  interfo- 
raoce  of  the  Hoase. 

Sir  Sinmd  Rmmify  thaagbt  lipacaliarly 
bard  ea  colonel  Orde  that  bis  case  shoald 
be  diaoassed  m  the  House,  witbeat  tbair 
being  in  the  pcssession  of  the  necessary 
■ifennation.  From  the  defence  of  ti»e 
ligbt  hon.  geatteman^  it  appeared  to  btm, 
tbat  aoless  he  acted  on  informalities  tliare 
vraa  an  extremely  strong  case*of  lyranay, 
snroelty,  and  cppressiott,  against  colonel 
Oirde.  Were  be  the  frieiM  of  colonel 
Ordei  ha  waald  advise  bim  not  to  let  the 
CMM  rest  bare,  bat  ta  lajr  tba  avidcoca  of 
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the  eoa#t  maiKial  before  the  pnbKc  TW 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  aelacted  than 
cases  to  wfaAch  he  thooght  be  bad  gsed 
answera  to  give ;  but  he  had  omitlnl  a 
take  aay  notice  of  a  nnmlier  of  othm^ 
mentioned  by  hie  boo.  friend,  arbich  as^i 
a  strong  impresslooon  himself  and  sefcnJ 
oth^r  Bsembers  of  the  Hoaae«>  Theca^ 
of  captaui  TryOn  was  one  of  dieas.  Tbi| 
officer  was  two  years  aader  mrreat,  oa  s^ 
unfoanded  charge,  witboat  betng  bresgM 
to  trial.  The  strongest  case,  bowe«tri 
was  tbe  illegal  paaisbment  oi  ibe  solditn{ 
and  the  indigaitiea  with  whieb  these  p« 
Bishments  were  aocompanied«-indigBftiti 
not  only  to  tbe  man  who  arere  pnaiihii^ 
bat  to  the  spectators.  Many  of  d< 
offences  for  which  the  mem  arera  ptaii^M 
more  severely  than  by  the  cab-cZ-oiae  tail^ 
coald  never  have  been  enteriahicd  bj< 
eeart  martkd.  It  was  stated  by  tbe  rij;^ 
hon.  geadema»  that  this  regiaaeat  wsse^ 
tremely  ill  disposed  ;'  bat  conM  there  h 
a  stronger  proof  of  tbe  bad  eflfiwts  of  wvd 
rity  of  panishaMnt  than  wbal  vraa  afiMe| 
by  tbis  regimalltt  where  IM/X)0  laihfl 
were  inflicted  oa  400  antt  i»  tbrcc  yeai 
and  a  haift  and  where  tbe  wamtt  weie  eii 
ccediogly  faiHened  and  irrognlar  ?  & 
was  astonished  that  thl»<Aeav  ahoald  a^ 
only  have  becw  pardoned,  bat  aastorrd « 
lis  foraner  ragiaaeBt  wkb'  »  aepvcra  rvprj 
akaadv  It  Was  said  by  tba  rigkt  boa.  gsri 
tftemss^  that  many  of  the  pmaishmsui^ 
thnagh  irre^lar,  were  inflicted  from  m 
tives  of  lemty.  Aa  ordinary  aaa*  wesl^ 
tay,  OBI  bis  reHaadna  bia  caaaaaaodevci 
these  aaen  arho  bad  bcea  bia  accaaors 
<'  Yon  risk  for  law,  and  yea  shall  bave  ii.* 
-^h  waa  cerleinly  eaMremely  iajadisio^ 
to  place  a  maa>  essbitteaad  aa  coloa^ 
Oroe  mifbt  be  aappaeed  to  ba»  ia  the  » 
taaticn  of  bariajgit  ia  bia  power  la  tnmfk 
on  bia  accasersw  In  jasliaa  to  coba^ 
Orda,  and  his  Ms^ty's  govcfttasant,  sa^ 
ia  justice  to  tbo  saldlary,^  be  tbaoght  tb 
facu  af  this  case  aagbt  to  be  lead  brbs^ 
tbe  pablic«  He  bad  never  board  ss] 
tbiag  said  aa  to  the  aecessity  af  bmiiia^ 
these  panisbmeats  to  a  cerfasa  aamber  m 
laabea.  He  sbaald  tbcfcfora  vote  for  tb 
^rsiiear 

Mr.  ilfaMrr  AiUoa  axplaiood.  V* 
slated  tbat  colonel  Orda  had  not  baensisf 
back  to  the  ragimeiit»  bat  waa  now  ii 
LandoB. 

Lord  Caitlsfv^gil  contended  tbat  aotbia;^ 
cooid  be  more  imcompeteat  tbaa  for  ibi 
House  to  re-try  casea  of  thia  Batiire.  ^ 
tbis  ana  so^  alili  iesa  oogbi  thay  ta  eaabb 
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M  public  to  re-tiy  tliem.  The  oaly 
fovnd  oo  which  wch  a  motioo  could  K« 
Dteitained  wai  the  idea  of  an  ondoe  re* 
ommeDdatioD  oa  the  part  of  his  Majeety'i 
ervanttf  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
i?e  of  mercy.  On  this  head  let  it  be  re* 
ollected  by  the  Hoose»  that  his  Majesty's 
sinisters  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
aiowiiig'how  far  colonel  Orde  was  or 
ru  not,  in  other  respects,  a  meritorious 
Acer. 

Sir  F.  Burieit  begged  pardon  of  the 
iionse  for  intruding  on  their  patience  alker 
he  very  able  speeches  they  had  heard 
irem  the  moTer  of  the  qoestian,  and  from 
he  lion,  and  Icsirned  gentleman  who  had 
ibilowed  on  the  same  side.  After  what 
bed  fallen  from  the  noble  lordi  faowerer, 
ibo  had  JBst  sat  down,  he  should  not  do 
jostice  to  bis  own  feelings  did  he  not  ob- 
lerre  on  what  had  fallen  from  htm*  If 
wer  there  was  a  ease  in  which  the  House 
MS  called  oa  to  look  into  the  eiercise  of 
the  prerogattTo  of  the  crown,  as  the  noble 
lord  would  say»  in  mercy,  as  he  (sir  F. 
Bordett)  did  say.  In  cruelty,  this  was  the 
fery  esse;  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Home  to  say,  whether  ihe  case  stood  in 
the  one  or  other  of  those  situations  till 
•ace  the  evidence  was  broaght  before 
them.  Such  cases  as  the  present  were  of 
a  kind  most  alarming  to  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  aad  to  the  nature  of  which,  at 
Ml  early  period  of  the  next  semion,  he 
shoold  call  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
This  wss  not  a  part  of  the  prerogatiTO^  but 
a  power  granted  by  the  House  to  the 
crown,  over  which  power  they  were 
bound  in  duty  to  those  men  whom  they 
had  this  day  tbaoked,  to  shew  that  thev 
had  not  abandoned  their  controol.  If 
within  the  space  of  two  years  1  S2.0()0 
Issbes  had  been  distributed  among  400 
tt^n,  that,  he  thought,  was  of  itself  a  prima 
Mck  ground  of  inquiry.  The  advisers  of 
the  crown  had  undertaken  to  re- try  the 
csQse,  to  which  it  seemed  they  thought 
themieWes  fblly  competenti  though-  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  could  not.  The  pre- 
•ent  motion  did  not  affvct  to  interfere  with 
^er  courts,  but  complained  that  the  de» 
citiom  of  other  courts  were  subverted. 

Mr.  jRyder  contended,  if  the  prerogative 
complained  of,  of  pardoning  officers  as  well 
■•  meoi  was  not  in  the  crown,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  same  Impartiality  be  allowed  ought 
^  be  practised  to  privates  as  to  officers. 
Ifit  could  be  shewn  that  this  was  net  so, 
«  a  caie  oUhat  kind  could  be  made  out, 
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be  happy  to  soaan  inquiry  made 
into  it* 

Mr.  Preston  was  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

OaDNANCfi  Agbnts.,]  Mr.  CscArane 
JbAnstoNS,  agreeably  to  notice,  brought 
forward  his  motion  relative  to  Ordnance 
Agents.  His  reason  for  not  bringing  it 
forward  sooner,  was,  that  the  returns 
which  ought  to  have  been  made  in  August 
last  had  not  been  made  till  lately.  From 
these  it  appeared,  that  of  sums  uplifted 
by  those  agents  to  the  amount  of  900,000L 
security  was  found  by  them  to  the  amount 
only  of  24,000(.  The  balances  due  by 
Greenwood  and  Cox,  the  principal  agents^ 
accordinff  to  the  ordnance  accounts, 
amounted  to  137,400/.  and  by  the  admis- 
sion of  themselves  to  37,3901.  and  the 
whole  amount  of  security  found  by  them 
was  12;000/.  He  therefore  thought  that 
the  securities  were  not  proportioned  to 
the  sums  to  be  uplifted,  or  intrusted  with 
those  agents;  and  also  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  provide  that  all  monies  passing 
through  their  handa  should  be  lodged  ia 
the  Bank  of  England.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  productive  of  thia 
double  advantage,  that  a  better  security 
would  be  obtained,  and  that  the  accounts 
wouhl  be  much  sooner  audited.  The  im- 
pression on  his  mind  was,  that  all  public 
money  should,  if  possible,  be  lodged  io 
the  BMJok  of  England.  Greenwood  and 
Cox  were  agents  for  3-4ths  of  the  army« 
at  a  profit  to  themselves  of  50,000/.  a 
year ;  the  sum  which  in  this  way  passed 
through  their  hands  annually  was  three 
millions,  and  the  whole  security  which 
th^  were  called  on  to  find  on  this  account 
was  ],500/.  3  per  cent,  consols.  He  knew 
it  would  l>e  said  that  the  colonels  of  regi- 
ments were  responsible.— This  was  a  rule 
which,  be  maintained,  ought  to  be  done 
away  with ;  and  that  the  whole  time  of 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  his  regimental  dutiefl.  Would 
the  House  wish  to  see  lord  Wellington  re- 
called from  his  career  in  Spain— lord 
Moira  from  his  comtoaiid  in  Indta^*or  sir 
G.  Prevost  from  his  command  in  Canada, 
for  the  sake  of  answering  to  sucli  a  process  ? 
He  concluded,  by  reading  a  train  of  reso- 
lutions containing  the  substance  of  the 
details  in  his  speech,  and  by  movmg  the 
first  of  the  resolutions,  which  was  to  this 
effect!— That  it  appears  to  this  House, 
that  for  a  series  of  years  large  sums  of  the 
(4E) 
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poblic  rooniei  bare  accomolftted  n  in  the 
hands  of  the  agents  of  the  ordnance ;  and 
Ihat  very  serious  loss  has  thereby  arisen 
lo  the  public*  while  the  said  agents  ha?e 
been  deriving  immense  undue  profits,  in 
the  way  of  interest,  from  such  accu- 
DHilaiion.  .. 

Mr*  R.  Ward  contended,  that  even  npon 
4he  hon.  gentleman's  own  shewing,  no  loss 
liad  been  sustained  by  the  public.  He 
could  state,  however,  that  the  accounts  of 
Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Cox  were  at  this 
moment  passing  through  the  Surveyor 
General's  office.  The  utmost  the  House 
could  be  called  npon  to  do,  would  be  to 
rec^ire  of  Messrs.  Cos  and  Greenwood 
to  pay  the  9,4>00/.  being  the  sum  to 
which  the  whole  had  been  reduced  by 
their  counter  claims.  This  money,  how- 
ever, he  was  prepared  to  assert,  bad  been 
actually  paid  within  the  last  ^ month,  nor 
-was  there  a  single  pound  oot«standing 
against  Messrs.  Cox  and  Greenwood,  pro- 
vided they  substantiated  their  claims, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  mean  to  say* 
would  be  allowed.  With  respect  to  the 
•um  of  16,000/.  that  was  reduced  to  2,600/. 
•  and  even  thus  reduced,  it  was  liouidated 
in  point  of  fact  though  not  in  torm,  as 
.'some  vouchers  from  the  peninsula  were 
necessary  before  the  accounts  could  be 
passed.  With  regard  to  the  security,  he 
thought  12,000i.  sufficient  where  the 
monthly  issues  did  not  exceed  from  30/. 
to  38,000/.  That  part  of  the  motion  re- 
lating to  placing  the  money  in  the  Bank, 
he  thought,  required  more  consideration, 
when,  perhaps,  some  regulation  upon  the 
lubject  might  be  beneficially  adopted. 

After  a  few  words  from  lord  Palmer- 
aton,  and  a  brief  reply  from  Mr.  C.  John- 
atone,  the  first  motion  was  negatived  with- 
4>ut  a  divi^on,  and  that  for  an  Address  was 
withdrawn  by  the  hon.  member. 


Sir  Bmtu  Burieifs  Moibm 
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Thursday,  July  8. 

MOTIOK   RESPECTING  SbaMBN's  WaGSS 

AND  Pai2B  Money.]  Sir  Frmctt  BurdeU 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  yesterday  given 
notice,  respecting  the  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  Id  the  obtaining,  by 
the  relatives  of  deceased  seamen  and  ma* 
rines,  the  proper  infontiatiolif  and  the 
means  of  recovering  the  wages  and  prize* 
money  due  to  them  on  the  ships'  books. 
The  bowh  required  of  the  clerks  in  tho 
Ktury  pay-office,  to  prevent  them  from 


giving  the  noceasary  lofonnakiQit  wlaci 
might  be  applied  for,  were,  in  bia  opiaaaa, 
more  calculated  to  produce  liaad  and  ia» 
chief  than  to  be  of  any  real  utility.  The; 
would,  in  fact,  be  subject  to  beo»ae  the 
instruments  of  collusion  between  the  per* 
sons  in  possession  of  the  means  and  ialbr-| 
mati6n,  and  persona  desirous  of  ooavcit^ 
ing  those  means  to  their  own-  fimodnlcpi 
views  and  emolument.  If  they  were  oi 
real  benefit,  and  operated,  aa  it  bad  bee^ 
represented,  to  prevent  impoution,  hs 
would  ask,  why  were  they  not  introdaoei 
into  other  branches  of  the  navy  depsrt- 
ment,  where  the  clerks  were  as  well  sc^ 
quainted  with  the  sums  respectively  da^ 
as  in  the  Pay-office  ?  He  could  not  d»- 
cover  any  aatisfactory  or  aolid  reaaoo  foi 
continuing  the  practice,  and  confining  if 
to  one  particular  office.  It  seemed  to  ha< 
that  the  best  mode,  both  of  prevcmioi 
frauds,  and  of  giving  to  the  relatives  d 
deceased  seamen  fair  and  eaay  oppona^ 
nities  of  ascertaining  the  amoont  of  wbl 
was  due  on  the  shipa'  books,  would  be»  m 
publish  the  namea  of  such  seaaaen  aai 
marines  every  six  months  in  the  Gaieiie, 
with  the  sums  due  to  them  respectively  s; 
the  time  of  their  death.  He  cooclodcd, 
with  moving, "  That  every  aiz  calends 
months,  a  list  be  published  in  the  Gaietu 
of  the  unclaimed  wages  and  priae  nonrj 
due  to  deceased  seamen  and  marines  apo4 
the  books  of  his  Matjesty's^ahipa  of  «ir 
expressing  the  places  where  they  wen 
bom." 

Mr.  Croker  conld  not  help  tJb&tniog 
that  the  hon.  baronet  had  made  no  tu^ 
ment  to  justify  the  House  in  agrceioi 
either  to  the  propositions  he  had  advaacn 
in  his  speech,  or  to  the  motion  which  bn 
had  made.  He  could  not  perceive  mbj 
ground  stated  by  the  hon.  banmet  k 
convincing  the  House,  that  the  practice  ei 
which  he  complained  ought  to  be  altered 
and  a  new  system  introduced.  Was  it  o« 
right,  that  the  lower  clerks  should  be  ^ 
Tented  from  disclosing  that  iaforoutioc 
which  was  in  other  places  at  all  timet  u 
be  had  ?  Was  the  treasurer  of  the  Narj 
the  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  or  Uk 
comptroller  to  the  Navy,  more  obscon 
than  any  one  of  the  petty  clerks,  who  hd 
entered  into  the  bonds  of  which  the  nobi< 
lord  had  complained  ?  Was  it  not  tbeii 
duty  to  supply  the  infofmation  when  doi} 
applied  for;  and  was  there  any  cbsrg< 
preferred,  or  any  case  made  out  of  tbeii 
having  refused  to  do  so  ?  The  hon.  bi* 
ronet   mainteinedj  thai  the   unclaiiBi^ 
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iges  and  prin-ooaer  thoiild  be  made 
bite;  but  he  leeined  totally  to  forget 
It  there  were'  in  London^  sbarpen  who 
tre  ever  ready  and  lying  in  wait  tacbeat 
t  unwary^  and  who  exercised  their  arts 
d  stratagems  with  more  soccess  apon  the 
nd  of  people  applying  for  those  un- 
limed  debts  than  upon  any  other  classes, 
iih  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the 
oposed  lists  in  the  Gazette*  he  woold 
It  it  to  the  Hoose  and  the  hon.  baronet, 
bether  any  increased  publicity  coold  be 
(tained  by  thai  mode,  as  rery  few  of  the 
iimants,  who  were  generally  poor  peo- 
le  in  the  conntrv,  ef  er  read  the  Gazette, 
ich  a  list  would  create  perplexity  and 
mfusion ;  for,  there  were  nnmbers  of  the 
ime  name  in  the  navy.  The  sharpers 
id  petty  agents  would  be  more  active 
lan  ever,  and  be  better  enabled  to  take 
rery  advantage  of  the  claimants.  Kthe 
00.  baronet  wished  to  know  what  be- 
ime  of  the  wages  and  prtzs-money  which 
tmatned  due,  he  woold  tell  him.— It  was 
arried  to  the  chest  at  Greenwich,  the 
Merest  was' employed  in  paying  the  pen- 
ions  of  meritortous  seamen,  and  the  ca* 
tttal  preserved  untouched  for  the  claim- 
nu  whenever  they  might  appear.  He 
ns  happy  to  see  the  noble  lora  opposite 
ti  his  place  (lord  Cochrane,)  as  he  would 
pve  him  an  opportunity  of  makins  amends 
or  the  mis-statement  of  which  he  had  been 
piilty  on  a  former  eveninff.  He  could 
low  flatly  contradict  the  noble  lord's  as* 
ertions  in  point  of  fact,  as  he  had  before 
contradicted  them  in  point  of  principle. 
The  first  case  was  that  of  William  Ford, 
rhe  noble  lord  had  stated,  that  William 
Pord  had  paid  80f.  for  his  discharge  from 
ksrboor  duty.  He  had  not  paid  SOL  nor 
tny  other  sum  for  his  discharge.  The 
nict  was  directly  contrary :  William  Ford 
i^ss  an  able  seaman  on  board  the  Impe- 
n^Qse,  the  very  ship  commanded  by, 
tod  which  exposed  the  ignorance  of, 
the  noble  lord.  Ford's  wife  wrote  a 
ieiter  to  him,  requesting  her  husband's 
release,  on  providing  proper  substitutes :  it 
^  attended  to  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
ford  was  discharged,  having  never  been 
wtalided,  and  having  been  favoured  by 
tboie  very  arrangements  on  which  the 
noble  lord  had  founded  this  charge.  The 
next  case  stated  by  the  noble  lord,  was  of 
J.  Milton,  his  coxswain.  The  assertion 
fnade  by  the  noble  lord  was,  that  John 
Alilton,  after  being  invalided  for  harbour 
no'y,  and  a  Greenwich  pensioner,  had  also 
P^  iKM.  for  his  discharge.    Now  what 


would  the  House  think  of  the  Teracity  of 
the  noble  lord,  when  he  coold  prove,  be- 

Send  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  Jolfn 
lilton  was  neither  a  harbour-doty  man 
nor  a  Greenwich  pensioner  ?  He  had  also 
received  a  letter  from  John  Milton's  wife, 
requesting  the  board  to  discharge  her  bus* 
band,  upon  the  usual  provision  of  substi« 
totes  being  made.  A  compliance  with 
the  prayer  of  the  letter  took  place,  and 
her  husband  was  discharged.  He,  surety, 
afker  such  misrepresentations!  woold  not 
be  thought  to  go  too  far  in  maintaining, 
that  the  noble  lord's  assertions  coold  have 
little  or  no  weight,  since  it  was  so  very 
clearly  proved,  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
what  passed  in  his  own  ship.  John  Mil- 
ton, however,  after  having  been  discharg- 
ed, contrived,  through  the  means  of  Gaw* 
ler,  whose  frauds  lie  himself  had  de- 
tected, to  obtain  upon  a  false  certificate^ 
the  pension  of  12/.  a  year  from^Greenwich. 
The  fraud  was  discovered,  and  the  pension 
was  withdrawn.  (Mr^  Croker  substan* 
tiated  his  statements,  by  reeding  the  letters 
he  had  received  from  the' wives  of  Ford 
and  Milton,  and  by  referring  to  the  offi- 
cial documents.)  But  the  noble  lord  did 
not  seem  satisfied  with  exposing  his  own 
ignorance,  where  he  had  the  best  oppor* 
tunities  of  being  informed  ;  he  went  moch 
farther,  he  exposed  his  own  faults,  and 
condemned  himself.  The  noble  lord  de- 
clared, be  had  discharged  sixty  men  be- 
longing to  the  Pallas,  in  consequence  of 
their  incapacity,  and  risked  all  the  respon* 
sibility  of  the  measure  at  the  hazard  of-  a 
court-martial.  If  the  noble  lord  did  so, 
he  would  tell  the  noble  lord  he  had  done 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,«»»' 
he  had  falsified  the  books  of  the  ships  en« 
trusted  to  his  honour  and  his  care— (Hear« 
hear,)— -for  the  books  which  he  hafi  signed 
with  his  own  hand  contradicte^l  his  posi- 
tive assertion.  (Thoxfoct  was,  that  15 
men  only  were  discharged  from  the  Pallas 
within  the  period  mentioned  by  the  noble 
lord,  no  such  entry  there  appeared,  and 
he  coold  not  have  exchanged  them  for 
sopemumerariesybecaose,  from  thoxe  books 
it  was  seen  that  only  29  supernumeraries 
had  been  taken  on  bokrd.  The  fact  Mr. 
Croker  satisfactorily  established,  bv  re« 
capitulating,  srrMiiiM,  the  cases  of  tne  in* 
dividuals  discharged.)  Having  shewn,  he 
trusted,  to  the  satisfoction  of  the  House, 
the  ignorance  and  the  unfounded  state* 
menu  of  the  noble  .lord,  he  could  not  suffer 
the  present  opportunity  to  pass  by  wiib* 
oat  alio  shiwiog  that  the  Resolutions  iatel j 
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ptopoffed  by  hU  lordship  wero  grow  and 
scandtiloug  libeU  agaiost  the  honour^  the 
Valottr^  and  tho  character  of  the  firitisfa 
Davy.      He  waa  fortonate    enuugh    that 
morniog  lo  receive  ibe  sentence  of  the 
^Qort-inariial  held  on  capt.  Garden,  and 
the  officers  iind  crew  of  the  Macedonian. 
It  not  only  a€quuied>  in  the  most  honour- 
able manni^r,  capiain  Carden«  accounting 
for  his  capture  by  thtt  superior  wergt^t  of 
metal,  numbrrs.  and  size  of  the  enemy's 
vessel,  but  expressed  the  greate^^t  admira- 
tion of  the  gallantry  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Macedonian.     The  noble  lord 
had  intimated  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  crew  of  the  Macedomani  in  favour  of 
the  enemy's  service ;  the  fact  was  directly 
the   reverse;    and   the  sentence    of    the 
court  mart  i  ah  proclaimed  indecisive  Ian* 
guage  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonian's 
ship's  company  to  their  honour  and  their 
oath  of  allegiance.     The  nubte  lord  ap* 
peared  to  be  peculiarly  and  most  unsea- 
soDably  onfortaoate,  both  in  his  mis-state  - 
nents  aod  libel$*    He  came  to  the  House 
calling  upon  them  to  declare*  that  our 
.seamen  were  decayed  and  disheartened  at 
the  very  time  when  a  new  imtance  of  the 
Qourage  and  intrepidity  of  British  seamen 
challenged   the   admiration,  and  excited 
the  love  of  the  House  aod  the  country. — 
li  wa?  not  necessary  for  him  to  tell  either 
the  noble  lord  or  the  Hou^e,  that  be  al- 
luded to  the*  gallant  action  fought  by  (he 
Shannon    Mgate    with    the    Chesapeaka 
American  frigate.      The  communicatiaii 
which  he  was  about  to  make,  to  (he  House 
bad  not  been  sought  for  or  prepared  by 
bim.     It  bad  presented  itself  to  him,  as  if 
from  a  divinity,  to  confute  and  conlbaiid 
Uie   noble   lord's  misrepresentations  and 
libelsy  to  rescue  the  honour  of  the  British 
navy    from    unfounded    aspersions,    and 
raise  the  glory  of  the  British  flag  still 
higher    than  ever*  .  As  he  was  coming 
to   tlie    House,   the   official    information 
of   that  ^  glorious    engagement    was   put 
into  his  hands.      He  should  not  tfuuble 
Ibe  Hou«e  %t  any  length  with  the  charac- 
ter of  captain   Broke,  who  commanded 
the    Shannon.      It    would    be    sufficient 
for  hiflB  to  say,  that  capt.  Broke  was«ai| 
officer   no  le&s  disiinituished  for  his  in- 
defatigable activity  and  unwearied  enter- 
prize,  than  for  his  skill  and  valour*    With 
many  occasions  of  waking  and  preserving 
valuable  priaes  which  must  have  mate- 
rially contriboteb  to  increase  his  private 
fortune,  he  had  uniformly  preferred  the 
cause  of  hia  comttry,  aad  the  good  of  the 
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service,  to  faia  o!^iBtereit& 

even  occurred,  whee»  although  he  wa^ 

have  very  fairly  preserved  his  prtsea,  be 

rather  cihose  to  send  them,  with   eU  iktj 

contained,  to  the  botton)  of  the  «•«»  im 

let  any  opportunity   slip  in  which    hs 

exertions  and  oo-op^aiioa  couki  he  esclal 

in.  auother  quarter.    Capt.  Broke,  while 

commanding  the  Shannon,  had  left  a  mntt 

lucrative  station  to  look  for  the  West  ledia 

cofivoy,  when  he. was  aware  thaa  iisioad 

in  need  of  his  assistance.     He  aMCceedsd 

in  finding  it,  and  it  received  his  aeeiiaaBca 

and  protection.     He  bad,  for  a  conaidci- 

able  time,  looked  with  ardour  for  coaseie- 

dore  Rodgers,  and  he  had  also  aucxeedad 

in  finding  bim ;    be  chased  bk(i»  b«t  kst 

him  iu   the   pursuit.     His  gallaal  spifit 

was,  howtrver,  at  leogth  gratifitsd^  and  ha 

foouil  a  moHi  signal  opportuaity  of  cxah* 

ing  his  own  glory,  and  revenging  ahe  ho> 

nour  of  his  country.    The  action.  whicA 

he  fought  wuh  the  Chesapeake,  was  ia 

every  respect  unexampled.     It  wna  oos— 

and  he  knew  it  was  a  boM  aasertioo  vhick 

he  made, — to  be  surpassed  by  any  eagagfr> 

mem  which  graced  the  naval  annals  of 

Great  Britain*.    The  enem^'a  ahip  wai 

superior  in  size,  superior  m   wei^t  d 

metal,  superior  in  numbers.     She  entered 

iato  the  oontest  with  a  previoue  convktioB 

of  all  her  superior  advantages,  and  wirh  s 

confirmed  coufidence  of  victory  Keettie^ 

from  that  conviction.     AH  this  superiority 

served  but  to  heighten  the  bsilliancyef 

capt.  Brokers  achievement ;   and  a  peca- 

liar  circumstance  occurred  which  gave  ts 

this  victory  a  new  and  richer  colouriog. 

Captain  Broke  was  wounded.     This,  ia- 

deed,  was  not  extraordinary,  but  the  placs 

on  which  he  received  his  ivounda  ii^pircd 

an  interest  that  would  be  deeply  ieli*  hil 

could  not  be  adeqaaiely-  described;  he 

had  the  singular  honour  to  be  woondedoa 

the  deck  of  the  enemy's  ship  whilr  calliag 

on  his  men  to  desist  from  slaugbter^i— flic 

acttoo  did  not  occupy  more  than  hitcfli 

minutes  from  its  commencement  te  iti 

termioatioo.     The  Chesapeake  had  sade 

every  possible  preparation  for  the  engage* 

moot.    She  came  out  of  harbour  m  Hill 

sail.     No  other  ship  was  in  sight.    Tim 

C4mteai  was  to  be  singly  and  lairly  de* 

cidfd^-^f  a  contest  could  he  ealled  hif 

where  there  wu  a  superiosity  in  nomticrif 

in  weight  of  metal,  or  in  dimenalooi*  oa 

one  side.      The  Chesapeake's  rompaef 

consisted  of  440  picked  men,  and  she  ws 

larger  than  the  Shannon  by   150 

Shnhadoo  board  49  g«na» 
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la  maoiled  wikb  1 10  binidft  leift  Ibin  4he 
letapettke^  and  from  bar  clMikMnga 
i  gfiD  fri^te^  she  probably  bad^  allb^gb 
i  coold  not  sp«|k  with  aoMhAe  eertiyii- 
,  44  or  46  g«D8.  Not  a  «hoi  was  firod 
itil  tbey  were  nearly  sido  and  aide*  The 
iog  was  greai  and  rafHd ;  the  exchange 
bniadakieo  was  anmtf  rropted :  but  no- 
ting could  reaiai  the  treniendooa  attack 
lade  by  tb«  Shannon*  The  firing  waa 
larked  wick  precisioa,  ener^,  and  a 
>irit  flo  miabatedf  as  to  trinoph  of  ar  all 
ifficultiea.  The  enemy'a  main  cbatnt 
are  locked  in  the  fore  chains  of  th^ 
haonoo.  The  order  for  boarding  was 
iven  by  captain  Broke.  Not  an  inatanC 
ras  loai  in  carrying  the  order  into  ex^cii* 
ion.  The  boardera  mahed  at  one  and 
tie  same  moment  from  every  deek^*— from 
!Tery  part  4|f  the  Shannon,  into  the  ene* 
ay's  snip.  The  Chesapeake  was  carried, 
umI  waa  ia  our  possession  in  ibe  coarse  of 
hree  o^iaoles.  The  topmen  of  the  Shan* 
ion  attacHied  tlie  topmen  of  the  CheaS'* 
peake,  and  atormed  toe  aaainlop.««-lie  was 
irarranted  in  saying*  that  the  victory  was 
accomplished  in  lem  than  15  roinntes*  of 
irbich  only  three  minntes  were  occupied 
in  boarding,  when  3fQ  Britiah  seamen  had 
lo  contend  with  440  of  the  enemy.  Cap* 
tain  Broke  was  cnt  down  by  a  tabre  blow, 
on  ihe  forecastle  of  the  Chesapeake.- 
During  the  tremendoos  firing  whicn  waa 
kept  Qp,  and  the  boarding,  not  a  rope  of 
consequence,  not  a  netting  was  hurt ;  and 
alt«r  the  victory  the  two  ships  sailed  away« 
to  ase  the  expression  of  capuin  Broke,  as 
if  they  had  merely  been  oring  a  friendly 
salute.  What,  continoed  Mr.  Crbker, 
will,  or  rather  what  can»  the  noble  lord 
savnowf  Will  he  persist  in  still  main- 
lining that  the  captures  maje  by  the 
Americans    have  been    caused    by    the 

decayed  and   disheartened  state    of'  oor 

seamen,  and  not  by  the  enemy's  sope* 

riority  in  numbf*rs  and  weight  of  metal  ? 

He  begged  leave  to  assure  the  House,  that 

be  had  not  introdoced  the  account  of  the 

glorious  victory  gamed  by  captain  Broke, 

^  A  ^agle  instance  of  the  soceess  of  one 

•four  frigates ;   but  it  bad  come  so  oppor^ 

tunely  lo  confoond  the  noble  lord's  state- 

meat,  and  eanfute  his  misrepresentations^ 

^«t  he  felt  he  woeld  be  doing  an  act  of 

iajostice  Ca  onr  gallant  oflioers  end  sea- 
men, 10  the  House,  and  to  the  country  as 

^'■^g^i  were  be  to  pass  It  over  unnoticed, 

*wf  '^^'"^^  eo-pecoliarly  fit  and  season- 

^^  for  iu  introduction.    It  vras  not^  he 

■A^»  the  day  or  the  beer  wliicb  ceoM 
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enhance  the.  lelae  and  glory  of  eapsaiia 
Brake's  great  achieTement,nor  had  he  any* 
occasioiif  to  strengthen  by  its  elects^  hie 
ajrguiQents  and  statemenu  against  the 
noole  lord,  for  he  sincerely  believed  there 
coe^d  not  be  any  day  or  hour,  in  thw 
coarse  of  the  year,  in  which  he  would  not 
have  more  than  ample  means  tocoatradica 
and  disprove  such  assertions  as  the  noble 
lord  had  made  on  thia  occasiQn.*«*Mr*' 
Croker  concluded  with  observing,  that  he 
trnsledhe  had  shewn  not  only  the  imprei' 
priety,  but  the  danger  of  adopting  the 
motion  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet. 

Lord  Cockwi€  admitted  all  that  could 
be  said  of  the  gallantry  of  oar  seameoy 
but  maintained  thai  a'  great  and  rapid 
decay  bad  been  produced  in  their  physi- 
cal powen  by  the  causes  to  which  he  had 
fblt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  waa  pleased  that  he  had  done 
so  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  ResoUiiion^  whids 
conkl  neither  be  misrepresented  or  mia* 
quoted  without  detection.  It  waa  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  he  had  neO 
oast  the  slightttst  reflection  either  on  ofli* 
cers  or  men,  collectively  or  individually, 
although  the^hon.  Secretary  had  chosen  to 
defend  them  in  both  eases.  Soch  aline* 
of  conduct  might  be  best  ealcolated  to 
excite  a  feeUng  of  disapprobation  towards 
him  (lord  Cocbmae)  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  not  attended  to  the  aubject,  but 
it  was  not  an  henourable  or  a  candid  mode 
of  proceeding  to  pot  words  in  his  moothf 
and  thto  argue  to  refute  them.  He  had 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  captain 
Broke,  or  aliuded  to  him  in  the  sltghtess 
degree,  although  the  Secretary  had  spared 
no  pains  to  defend  him.  Captain  Broke 
had  done  his  doty,  his  men  proved  ade- 
quate to  the  task  he  had  imposed  npon 
them^  hot  if  his  (lord  Cnchrnne's)  inform- 
ation was  correct  the  Shannon,  was  the 
only  firigate  on  |  the  American  siation  in 
which  a  captain  would  have  been  justified 
in  trtming  to  the  physical  strength  of  hie 
crew.  The  hen.  Secretary  seemed  lo  flat- 
ter himaelf,  from  the  eXo«tinK  manner  io 
which  be  had  delivered  his  upeech,  that 
he  had  also  refuted  these  f|M;ts  which  he 

Cird  Cochrane)  did  state.  ••  Ford/'  saye 
, "  did  not  pav  80/  for  his  titscharge,  or 
any  Other  sem.  •  But  does  not  the  boiv 
Secretary  know  that  this  m»n  raised  four 
sabstitetes,  and  that  he,  William  Pord^ 
could  net  praeure  them  btherwise  than  by 
money  ?  Waa  not  the  dtificulty  of  gettinsr 
seamen  such  that  the  Admiralty  demanded 
fimr m«n fertbe disobarge of oae ?  Undef 
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Bocb  cireomatancesj  it  wa»  obriaaf  that 
the  navy  was  manned,  not  by  the  national 
boanty  or  tbe  prospect  of  reward  from  the 
terftce,  but  out  of  the  funds  of  those  who 
/had  long  served  their  coontry.  I'be  noble 
lord  pledged  bimnelf  to  establish  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  every  circumstance 
atated   in  the  Resolutions  which  be  bad 

'  moved  on  a  former  evening.  Ford,  be 
lepeated,  paid  90/.  for  his  ^liscbarge — 
a  turn  equal  to  all  that  he  could  have  saved 
during  his  1 8  years'  service !  No  man  of 
feeling  cpuld  justify  the  contlDoaoce  of 
such  a  practice.  As  to  the  case  of  Farley, 
the  hon.  Secretary  assured  the  House  that 
he  was  not  invalided  for  harbour  duty, 

'  neither  did  he  die  in  the  serricse-— facts 
which  will  not  be  deemed  important  when 
it  is  known  (and  it  can  be  ^roired)  that 
ibis  respectable  petty  officer,  who  bad 
been  in  13  general  actions  and  32  years 

.    io  tbe  navy,  was  not  invalided  until  within 
a  few  days  of.  his  death ;  aad^  that  unable 
to  return  to  his  friends,  be  dtad  on  board 
the  Imperieuse.    Ought  not  seamen  to  be 
•ntitled  to  their  discharge  before  they  are 
reduced  to  this  state  ?    Can  ships  be  effi- 
cient whilst  men  so  debilitated  form  part 
of  their  crews  ?     It  is  impossible.    The 
hon.    Secretary  laid   particular  empha- 
sis on  the  case  of  Milton  as  above  all 
the  most  unfounded  of  his  (lord  Cochrane's^ 
vnibunded  assertiotas.     He  had  discovereo 
that  Milton,  had   received    his    pension 
through    Gawler,  perhaps  this  was  the 
easiest  way;  but  be  (lord  Cochrane)  knew 
that  Milton  deserved  that  pension,  having 
been  wounded  under  bis  command ;  be 
was  the  first  man  who  boarded  tbe  Tapa- 
geuse  in  the  river  Bourdeaux,  when  that 
ship's  corvette  was  captured  by  the  boats 
of  tbe  Pallas  alone.    This  led  him  to  ob* 
serve,  that  tbe  lieutenant  of  tbe  Pallas 
who  executed  this  service  was  not  pro* 
noted  by  the  Admiralty,  until  sir  Samuel 
Hood's  first  lieutenant  had  brought  out 
another  sloop  long  afterwards,  from  tbe 
same  place,  with  the  boats  of  a  whole 
,  squadron— •nor  is  it  probable  that  he  ever 
would  have  obtained  tbe  reward  of  his 
gallant  conduct,  unless  the  Admiralty  bad 
felt  that  the  one  could  not  longer  be  neg- 
lected if  the  other  was .  promoted.     So 
much  for  impartiality  I    He  pledged  him- 
self to  prove  to  the  House  the  material 
fact  that  Milton  had  served  17  years  and 
had  paid  nearly  100/.  for  bis  discharge. 
Surely  such  length  of  service  should  enti- 
tle seamen  to  some  deduction  firon  so  op- 
pressif  e  an  expeaco !    This  was  not  the 
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case,  however,  neitbet  was  there  asf 
period  fixed'  to  which  they  ccHitd  t«^ 
forward  as  the  termination  of  their  cos- 
pulsatory  confineiAent.  He  (lord  Corb* 
rane)  did  not  accuse  the  present  sdmiraltr 
of  originating  these  abuses :  possibly  tbey 
were  even  ignorant  of  their  eziatenct. 
Boards  never  listened  to  individoals,  aad 
therefore  he  had  adopted  the  present  modf 
of  calling  the  attention  of  parliatDent  and 
of  the  country  to  the  State  of  tbe  Navy. 
Could  any  person  have  believed  that  tbe 
Admiralty,  instead  of  decreasing  the  loe 
to  be  paid  by  meritorious  seanaeo  alttr 
long  service^  actually  increase  the  emouDt ! 
He  wished  that  the  present  Yunx  Lord 
would  look  into  bis  fttbec's  paperr,  wbo 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  have  made 
many  alteratidns  and  improvements  in 
naral  affairs  with  which,  he  vtas  well  sc^ 
quainted.  Probably,  bad  he  remeioed  in 
office,  the  seamen  would  have  had  no  csow 
now  to  lament  tbe  continuance  of  (hose 
evils  of  which  he  (lord  Cochrane)  was  de- 
sirous to  inform  the  House  with  a  view  tbn 
tbey  might  investigate  the  subject.— Hm 
the  noble  lord  read  an  extract  from  a  leutf 
he  bad  received  that  morning  from  a  sea- 
man's wife,  the  mother  of  a  family  ;  snl 
whose  husband  was  compelled  to  pay  601 
for  a  discharge,  which  left  their  chiMrfs 
without  bread.  She  owed  lU  to  her  doc- 
tor, who  had  written  to  Mr.  Crokrr, 
stating  her  extraordinary  exertions  forber 
family's  support  as  the  cause  of  her  illoes. 
The  husband,  after  long  senriee,  had  bm 
17^  remaining,  and  be  was  oblif^d  to  so 
down  to  Plymouth,  before  he  could  get  bit 
discharge.  Was  this  a  situation  in  which  i 
British  sailor  should  be  placed  ?  He  vif 
ill  the  judgment  of  the  whole  navy,  tsA 
be  would  prove  his  "facts  at  tbe  bar.  If 
the  hon*  Secretary  had  any  feelings,  ibej 
ought  to  wring  his  breast,  and  prefeot 
him  from  daring  to  defend  such  abusei 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  longer 
than  to  say,  that  the  army  was  now  i 
model  on  which  to  form  tbe  navy— » 
much  had  circumstances  changed.  Tbfir 
service  was  limited,  and  officers  who  did 
gallant  acts  were  rewarded  by  promotion 
and  brevet  He  named  lieutenant  John«oo 
who  served  under  bis  command  in  Basqut 
Roads  as  an  instance  to  prove  tbe  oawi)* 
liiu^ass  of  the  Admiralty  to  do  justici 
oofess  by  favour. 

Mr.  Omker  would  not  permit  the  noble 
lord  to  lead  the  House  away,  by  stating 
that  bis  material  fisou  had  not  been  dii- 
proved.    He  (Mr.  C.)  had  contradictd 
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lit  main  asserttoift.  *  'Die  noble  lord  had 
lot  got  rid  of  that;  and  if  be  would  gife 
lim  farther  opportunities,  be  would  give 
lim  an  equally  satisfactory  answer.  With 
espectMu  iieot.  Johnson  nothing  irregular, 
sxcept  in  his  promotion,  had  taken  place- 
lie  left  the  insinuation  of  personal  enmity 
n  the  Admiralty  against  the  noble  lord  to 
what  he  thought  it  deserved,  the  contempt 
if  the  House. 

Lord  CochroM  admitted,  that  the  hon» 
Secretary  had  contradicted  his  assertions, 
but  he  defied  him  to  disprove  one  word 
contained  in  his  Resolution.  As  the  feel- 
ings of  his  brother  officers  might  be  ex* 
cited  by  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Secre* 
tery,  who  had  stood  forward  in  their  de* 
fence  though  they  had  not  been  attacked, 
be  woald  add  again,  that  he  had  not  even 
diougbt  disrespectfully  of  ai|y  individual 
to  whom  the  hon.  Secretary  had  alluded. 
He  admired  the  gallant  conduct  of  capt. 
Broke,  and  asserted,  that  if  the  Admiralty 
did  their  doty,  no  38  gun  frigate  of  ours 
need  shrink  from  a  contest  with  the 
Americans, 

Mr.  Alderman  AtkinM  reprobated  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord  as  a  senator,  as 
much  as  he   admired  his  gallantry  as  a 
naval  commander.     He  felt  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  character  of  the  British  navy, 
both  as  an  Englishman  and  a  considerable 
ship  owner,  and  he  could  not  contain  his 
indignation  at  seeing  the  attempts  liiade  t6 
degrade  it.     The  noble   lord  wished  t^ 
prove,  that  after  a  certain  time  of  life  the 
seaman  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  his  physical 
powers.     But  this  charge  he  could  dis- 
prove from  his  own  personal  knowledge : 
for  one  of  the  disabled  and  decrepid  sea- 
men, as  they  were  called,  was  brought  bei- 
fore  him  in  his  character  of  a  magistrate 
the  other  day,  charged  with  assaulting 
some  scoundrels  in  the  city  of  London  in 
his  own  defence.    When  called  upon  for 
hit  vindication,  he  said,  "  Sir,  they  wanted 
to  rob  me,  but  I  grappled  with  them.  Sir ; 
^  grappled  with  one  of  them  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  I  grappled 
^«th  the  other."     Where,  then  was  the 
proof  of  the  diminution  of  physical  power 
in  this  superannuated  seaman  ?  The  worthy 
alderman  proceeded  in  the  same  stile  of 
observation  at  considerable  length,  and 
jat  down,  begging  pardon  of  the  House, 
>or  presuming  to  trouble  ihem  so  long. 

lord  Codirane  repelled  with  contempt 
tne  accusation  made  against  him  of  endea- 
^ourmg  to  excite  diaaatisfaGtioo  in  the  navy. 
I 


Sir  F.  Burdett  complimented  his  nolile 
friend  on  his  exertions  to  benefit  a  service 
of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament. 
What  he  had  stated  of  abuses  in  the  navy, 
was  done  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  corrected.  The  seaman  i  oold  not  have 
a  more  proper  advocate ;  and  if  his  noble 
friend's  advice  was  attended  to,  instead  of 
dissatisfaction,  the  result  would  be  advan* 
tageous  to  the  navy.  What  improper 
motive  could  possibly  be  asaigned  to  hia 
noble  friend  ?  Every  man  must  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  ser« 
vices  of  captain  Broke;  particularly 
under  the  present  circumstances;  but 
where  all  concurred  iii  the  same  feeling, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  every  person  to 
take  op  the  time  of  the  House  in  praising 
undisputed  merit.  When  it  was  founcH 
that  after  long  service,  the  seaman  forgol  > 
every  thmg  bat  his  duty  to  his  country,  a 
strong  reason  Was  afforded  for  looking  into 
his  situation.  The  hon.  Secretary  had 
made  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  navy; 
but  yet  he  refused  a  motion,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  do  good  to  the  relatives  of  our 
brave  seamen.  Economy  was  an  excellent 
thing ;  but  in  such  cases  as  this,  a  too 
close  attention  to  it  might  be  the  worst  of 
practice.  By  greater  liberality,  bounty 
money  might  be  reduced,  and,  perhaps, 
the  practice  of  impressment^nigbt  be  got 
rid  of;  for  its  necessity  seemed  onl)r  to 
exist,  because  we  did  not  give  adequate 
rewards.  He  was  no  patronizer  of  such 
misplaced  economy.  It  was  inconsistent 
with  the  justice  of  the  country,  to  dole  out 
such  miserable  pittances  to  brave  men. 
There  might  be  unmerited  pensions  and 
sinecures,  the  retaining  of  which  prevented 
the  just -discharge  of  well  founded  obliga- 
tions. It  might  be  imponible  to  reward 
the  deserving,  while  a  corrupt  borough  in- 
fluence prevailed.  Let  that  be  atopped, 
and  some  enlargement  made  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  and  tiM  nation  would  reap  the 
benefit. 

The  division  iMing  called  for,  no  Ayei 
went  out;  there  were  63  members  remain- 
ing in  the  House.  The  motion  was  con- 
sequently negatived* 

MOTKm  KXSPBCTINO  TBB  SUPPLIES  PlOlf 

1603  Tol  81 3.]  The  (AanceUorjtf  ike  £r. 
chequer  moved,  "  That  the  Supplies  voted 
for  the.  service  of  the  United  Kingdoin, 
for  the  several  yean  from  1803  to  1813, 
inclusive,  may  be  stated  u  follows;  viz. 

^     i 
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produce  was  amply  sufficient  for  our  sup* 
ply.  In  fact,  above  14,000  bales  of  cotton 
bad  within  a  recent  period  been  imported 
from  our  colonies.  But  ample  information 
npon  this  important  subject  would,  be 
trusted,  be  collected  before  the  next  ses- 
sion, for  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  and 
the  country. 

Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  his  happiness 
that  the  worthy  alderman  was  disposed  to 
postpone  this  measure,  which  so  many 
members,  not  at  all  repugnant  to  its  prin- 
ciple, were  unwilling  to  have  passed  at 
this  late  period  of  the  session. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  the 
committal  of  the  Bill  was  postponed  to 
this  day  three  months. 

Stipendiary  Curates'  Bill.]  The  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  that  the 
Report  of  (his  Bill  be  now  taken  into  for* 
ther  consideration. 

Mr.  Western  opposed  the  Bill.  He  said 
the  provisions  of  it  would,  in  many  in- 
stances, contribute  to  the  oppression  of 
those  ver^  individuals  whom  it  was  the 
objects  of  the  Bill  to  relieve.  It  also  esta* 
blished  a  precedent  for  the  violation  of 
church  property.  The  clergy  held  their 
property  on  the  condition  of  providing  for 
the  cures;  but  when  they  did  so  their 
property  could  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Thotnp$an  approved  of  the  Bill. 
Non -residence  was  a  crying  evil  in  this 
country,  and  had  given  rise  to  infidelity, 
contempt  of  religion,  and  numerous  other 
bad  consequences.  What  care  could  the 
non-resident  clergyman  take  of  souls  when 
he  did  not  see  them.  He  was  no  friend  to 
tythes,  though  he  thought  the  clergy  ought 
to  be  suitably  provided  for.  The  clergy 
of  Scotland  did  not  desert  their  parishes 
as  was  done  in  this  country,  and  the  good 
consequences  were  visible, 

Mr.  Courtenay  opposed  the  Bill.  He  did 
not  think  that  it  would  be  advnntai;eous  to 
the  church,  that  a  new  order  of  curates 
should  start  up  who  looked  more  to  the 
present  stipend,  than  to  rising  to  bene- 
fices. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  supported  the  Bill. 
He  did  not  see  how  improving  the  actual 
situation  of  the  curates  could  prevent  their 
rising  in  time  to  benefices. 

Mr.  Pole  Carew  disapproved  of  the  Bill. 
In  his  opinion,  this  profession,  like  all 
others,  should  have  its  great  rewards. 
Here,  however,  what  was  a  penalty  against 
the  incumbent^  was  a  benefit  to  the  curate. 


Si^tauBaiy  Qaratti^ 
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His  objection  to  the  Bill  was  ibis,  that 
while  it  went  to  prevent  a  plurality  of  Rv* 
ings,  it  did  not  go  to  prevent  a  phiralily 
of  curacies.  His  proposition  wovld  be, 
that  no  clergyman  should  serve  more  than 
one  cure. 

Mr.  H.  nomiom  agreed  that  the  Bill 
was  not  without  its  defects;  the  object* 
however,  was  to  effect  something  more 
than  they  now  had,  and  to  improve*  as  far 
as  they  could,  the  character  of  the  clergy. 
The  order  of  things  now  was,  to  act  by 
deputy :  this  disposition  he  was  anxioos 
should  be  limited  and  controuied  ;  and  if 
the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  were  saf- 
fered  to  perform  that  doty  hy  deputy,  to 
the  greater  length  would  this  miscbievoos 
practice  be  carried. 

Mr.  Wetherdll  objected,  that  while  the 
whole  professed  end  and  scope  of  this  Bill 
was  to  secure  the  residence  of  the  clergy, 
there  was  not  a  tingle  clause  to  compel 
the  residence  of  the  curates,  who  wert 
alone  to  be  benefited  by  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  Wilhetfaroe  observed,  that  the 
strongest  argument  against  the  Bill,  was, 
that  it  was  not  perfect.  Tbisy  he  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it,  nevertheless  became  the 
doty  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  the 
residence  of  the  clergy  to  derise  the  best 
substitute  in  their  power  for  such  a  defi- 
ciency. Bishop  Burnet  considered  non- 
residence  as  perfectly  monstrous,  and  what 
would  bring  the  church  of  England  to  ig- 
nominy and  contempt.  To  avoid  this  the 
present  Bill  was  admirably  calculated, 
and,  as  such,  it  had  his  sopporL 

Mr.  J.  Smith  expressed  his  diMpproba- 
tion  of  the  Bill,  which  was  quite  dissimilar 
to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  which  was 
introduced  to  attain  the  same  object.   For, 
by  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Perceval,  livings  of 
400/.  a- year  only  were  to   be   afiected, 
while  the  Bill  under  consideration,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  lefl  the  higher  livings 
untouched,  fell  most  oppressively  OD  tlKMie 
smaller  livings,  which  formed  one-third  of 
the  whole  of  the  livings  belonging  to  the 
established  church;  therefore  the  advo- 
cates for  Mr.  Perceval's  Bill  were  in  con* 
sistency  bound  to  oppose  this  measure. 
Another  objection  to  this  Bill  was,  that  it 
obliged  the  incumbent  to  pay  the  groit 
amount  of  the  living  to  the  curate,  instead 
of  the  net  amoont—*thus  compelling  him 
to  pay  more  than  the  incumbent  actually 
received,  for  he  would  have  to  discharge 
the  usual  deductions  of  land-tax,  income- 
tax,  and  poor's  rate,  out  of  his  own  pockeL 
Upon  the  whole,  he  looked  on  this  Bill  u 
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ich  a  radiical  tweepiog  aheration  io  the 
f  alem  of  oar  cbarcb  establishment,  that 
iiose  by  ^irboro  it  was  broogbt  forward 
ad  aupported,  could  not  in  fotare  con- 
istefltly  resort  to  the  language  of  alarm 
gainst  any  proposition  of  radical  change, 
T,  ma  it  n^igbt  be  called^  reform,  in  any 
tber  para  of  our  system. 

Mr.  Abercromby  argoed  in  farour  of  the 
)ill,  and  hoped  the  House  would  take 
«re  to  have  it  adequately  executed  by 
he  bishops,  who  must  themselves,  as  be 
apprehended,  feel  gratified  in  having  the 
troTisions  of  such  a  measure  rendered  as 
mperative  as  possible. 

On^a  division  the  niunbers  were— 
For  the  Motion     -     -     37 
Against  it   -    •     -     -      7 

Majority    -    —30 

The  Hoase  accordingly  proceeded  in 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  Report. 
Mr.  Wetherall  moved  an  amendment, 
that  instead  of  the  phrase  "  gross  amount,'' 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  Smithy  the  words  "net 
amount,"  should  be  inserted.  After  a 
short  conversation  between  Messrs.  Ro- 
bert Smith,  Pole  Carew,  Stephen,  and  J« 
Smith,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
suggested  the  propriety  of  rather  sub* 
mitting  his  proposition  upon  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  suggestion  was 
acceded  to.  The  Report  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  to-morrow. 

Adhikalty  Registrar's  Bill]  The 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  on  the  mo- 
tion that  it  do  pass, 

Mr.  H,  Martin  declared  that  he  could 
not  allow  it  to  pass  without  entering  his 
protest    against    it.     For    although    the 
mea.«ure  was  brought  forward  by  himself, 
its  object  was  so  much  counteracted  by  a 
claufte  inserted  in  it  on  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord^  thait  he  entertained  serious  ob- 
jections to  its  enactment.     By  this  clause 
the  present  Registrar,  lord  Ardeo,  was  en* 
tWely  exempted  from  the  provisions  ol*  the 
Bill,  and   the  principle  was  recognized 
that  that  noble  lord  was  warranted  in  the 
practice  of  appropriating  for  his  own  pri- 
vate profit  the  money  of  suitors  in  the 
Admiralty  court,  which  money  was  mere- 
ly entrusted  to  him  for  safe  custody.  Such 
a  deviation  from  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  for  instance,  and  also  from 
^hat  he  conceived  to.be  the  duty  of  every 
public  functionary,  ought  not,  in  his  opi- 
uooi  to  be  lanciioiied  by  any  legis^tive 


enactment,  and  therefore  be  oppc 
Lord  CauUreagh  spoke  in  favour 
clause.  He  contended  that  the  offi 
granted  in  the  nature  of  a  freehol 
that  the  advantage  of  being  ban 
the  court  of  Admiralty,  formed  no 
siderable  part  of  the  emoluments, 
proved  much  of  the  Bill,  but  at  thi 
time  he  thought  it  much  improved 
clause  added  to  it. 

Sir  iS.  Romitfy  condemned-  the  a 
to  pass  a  Bill,  so  materially  altered 
present  was  by  the  clause  under  con 
tion,  at  a  time  when  so  small  a  por 
the  House  was  present,  especially 
Bill  without  that  clause  had  been  p 
and  it  might  be  supposed  by  man; 
were  absent,  that  the  Bill  about 
passed,  was  the  same,  as  the  one  a 
printed.  He  contended,  that  its  op< 
would  be  to  make  that  legal,  which 
opinion  of  every  lawyer,  was  dec 
illegal,  namely,  the  application  of  s 
money  to  the  interest  of  the  offic 
whose  hands  it  was  lodged.  He  i 
it,  therefore,  considering  the  impo 
and  magnitude  of  the  alteration,  to 
over  till  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Stephen  contended,  that  the  pi 
of  a  banker  (and  the  Registrar  w 
banker  of  the  Admiralty)  using  the  c 
in  his  hands  to  his  own  benefit,  pro 
however,  that  it  was  forthcoming  ' 
ever  required  by  the  parties  intei 
was  not  illegal.  The  question,  ii 
be£bre  the  House  seemed  to  be,  wl 
the  bank  of  England  should  eojoy  tl 
terest,  or  the  individual  who  now  < 
it.  He  should  prefer  t^e  latter,  and 
fore  he  should  support  the  clause. 

Mr.  Courtenajf  contended  that  the 
tion  of  the  registrar  of  the  Admiri»lt 
analogous  to  that  of  a  master  in  i 
eery,  he  therefore  objected  to  the  < 
which  had  been  added  on  the  mot 
lord  Castlereagh,  and  said  he  shoul 
pose  the  passing  of  the  Bill  as  it  sto* 
it  would  furnish  argument  that  the  i 
suitors'  mdney  by  the  Registrar  of  th 
miralty  was  legal,  and  because  be 
not  conrant  that  a  measure  thought  t 
sary  should  be  postponed  indefinite 
the  advantage  of  an  individual,  as  it  \ 
be  by  the  clause  inserted. 

Sir  J.  Nichoii  supported  the  claus 
ferring  the  operation  of  the  Bill  d 
the  life  of  lord  Arden,  and  upheld  tl 
gality  of  the  use  made  of  suitors'  n 
by  the  Registrar,  and  declared,  th 
should  Totc  for  the  BiU  a«  it  atood. 
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produce  was  ampljr  sufficient  for  our  sop* 
ply.  In  fact,  above  14,000  bales  of  cotton 
bad  within  a  recent  period  been  imported 
from  our  colonies.  But  ample  information 
upon  this  important  subject  would,  he 
trusted,  be  collected  before  the  next  ses- 
sion, for  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  and 
the  country. 

Lord  Ciutlereagh  expmsed  his  happiness 
that  the  worthy  alderman  was  disposed  to 
postpone  this  measure,  which  so  many 
members^  not  at  all  repugnant  to  its  prin- 
ciple, were  unwilling  to  have  passed  at 
this  late  period  of  the  session. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  the 
committal  of  the  Bill  was  postponed  to 
this  day  three  months. 

Stipendiary  Curates'  Bill.]  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  mored  that  the 
Report  of  (his  Bill  be  now  taken  into  fur- 
ther consideration. 

Mr.  WeUem  opposed  the  Bill.  He  said 
the  provisions  of  it  would,  in  many  in- 
stances, contribute  to  the  oppreuion  of 
those  very  individuals  whom  it  was  the 
objects  of  the  Bill  to  relieve.  It  also  esta- 
blished a  precedent  for  the  violation  of 
church  property.  The  clergy  held  their 
property  on  the  condition  of  providing  for 
the  cures;  but  when  they  did  so  their 
property  could  not  be  interfered  with  by< 
the  House. 

Mr.  Thompson  approved  of  the  Bill. 
Non>residence  was  a  crying  evil  in  this 
country,  and  had  given  rise  to  infidelity, 
contempt  of  religion,  and  numerous  other 
bad  consequences.  What  care  could  the 
non-resident  clergyman  take  of  souls  when 
he  did  not  see  them.  He  was  no  friend  to 
tythes,  though  he  thought  the  clergy  ought 
to  be  suitably  provided  for.  The  clergy 
of  Scotland  did  not  desert  their  parishes 
as  was  done  in  this  country,  and  the  good 
consequences  were  visible* 

Mr.  Courtaiay  opposed  the  Bill.  He  did 
not  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  church,  that  a  new  order  of  curates 
should  start  up  who  looked  more  to  the 
present  stipend,  than  to  rising  to  bene- 
fices. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Omlow  supported  the  Bill. 
He  did  not  see  how  improving  the  actual 
situation  of  the  curates  could  prevent  their 
rising  in  time  to  benefices. 

Mr.  Pole  Carew  disapproved  of  the  Bill. 
In  his  opinion,  this  profession,  like  all 
others,  should  have  its  great  rewards. 
Here,  however,  what  was  a  penalty  against 
the  incufflbent|  was  a  benefit  to  the  curate. 


Curaie^Bitt.  [117! 

His  objection  to  the  Bill  was  ibis,  tha 
while  it  went  to  prevent  a  plurality  of  liv 
ings,  it  did  not  go  to  prevent  a  plural  it 
of  curacies.  His  proposition  would  bi 
that  no  clergyman  should  serve  more  thai 
otie  cure. 

Mr.  H,  ITiomitm  agreed  that  the  Bil 
was  not  without  its  defects ;  the  object 
however,  was  to  efllect  somethini^  mor 
than  they  nowliad,  and  to  improve*  as  fa 
as  they  could,  the  character  of  the  clergy 
The  order  of  things  now  was,  to  act  bi 
depnty :  this  disposition  he  was  anxiou 
should  be  limiteo  and  controuled  ;  and  i 
the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  were  suf 
fered  to  perform  that  doty  by  deputy,  U 
the  greater  length  would  this  mischievooi 
practice  be  carried. 

Mr.  Weikerall  objected,  that  while  tb< 
whole  professed  end  and  scope  of  this  Bil 
was  to  secnre  the  residence  of  the  clergy 
there  was  not  a  single  clause  to  compel 
the  residence  of  the  curates,  who  wen 
alone  to  be  benefited  by  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  Wiibeiforee  observed,  that  tbs 
strongest  argument  against  the  Bill,  was^ 
that  it  was  not  perfect.  This,  he  ad^ 
mitted ;  but  it,  nevertheless  became  ths 
duty  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  the 
residence  of  the  clergy  to  devise  the  best 
substitute  in  their  power  for  such  a  defi- 
ciency. Bishop  Burnet  considered  non« 
residence  as  perfectly  monstrous,  and  what 
would  bring  the  church  of  England  to  ig« 
nominy  and  contempt.  To  avoid  this  the 
present  Bill  was  admirably  calculated, 
and,  as  such,  it  had  his  support. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  Bill,  which  was  quite  dissimilar 
to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  which  was 
introduced  to  attain  the  same  object.    For, 
by  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Perceval,  livings  of 
400/.  a-year  only   were  to   be   affected, 
while  the  Bill  under  consideration,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  left  the  higher  livings 
untouched,  fell  most  oppressively  on  those 
smaller  livings,  which  formed  one-third  of 
the  whole  of  the  livings  belonging  to  the 
established  church ;  therefore  the  advo- 
cates for  Mr.  Perceval's  Bill  were  in  con- 
sistency bound  to  oppose  this  measure. 
Another  objection  to  this  Bill  was,  that  it 
obliged  the  incumbent  to  pay  the  grots 
amount  of  the  living  to  the  curate,  instead 
of  the  net  amount— thus  compelling  him 
to  pay  more  than  the  incumbent  actually 
received,  for  he  would  have  to  discharge 
the  usual  deductions  of  land-tax,  income- 
tax,  and  poor's  rate,  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  looked  on  this  Bill  as 
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h  t  radical  tweepiDg  alteration  ia  the 

tem  of  oar  cbarcb  etlablishment,  that 

by  whom  it  was  brought  forward 

tspporied*  could  not  in  fatare  con- 

tly  resort  to  the  language  of  alarm 

any  proposition  of  radical  change, 

V  u  it  might  be  called,  reform,  in  any 

r  part  of  our  system* 
Mr.  Abereromky  argued  in  favour  of  the 
111),  and  hoped  the  House  would  take 
•re  to  have  it  adequately  executed  by 
^  bisbope,  who  must  themselves,  as  be 
ipprthended,  feel  gratified  in  having  the 

Ei^TitiooB  of  such  a  measure  rendered  as 
peratire  as  possible. 

I  Oo.a  diyision  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  Motion     -     -     37 
Against  it   -    -     -     -      7 

Majority     -    —30 

The  Honse  accordingly  proceeded  in 

tiif  firther  consideration  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  Wetherall    rooyed    an  amendmeot, 

itii  instead  of  the  phrase  "  gross  amount/' 

ajfertedto  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  words  '<net 

noont/'   should  be  inserted.     After  a 

ibort  conversation  between  Messrs.  Ro- 

Wn  Soiitb,  Pole  Carew,  Stephen,  and  J« 

I  Soitb,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

I  Bggeited   the   propriety  of  rather  sub- 

I  Diuing  his   proposition  upon   the  third 

mdmgof  the  Bill,  which  suggestion  was 

'  Kccdi^  to.     The  Report  was  agreed  to, 

ksd  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

use  to-morrow. 

Admiraltt  R£gistkar*s  Bill]  The 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time«  and  on  the  mo- 
tNNi  tbst  it  do  pass, 

Mr.  H.  Mariin  declared  that  he  could 
nu  allow  it  to  pass  without  entering  his 
protest  against  it.  For  although  the 
aes«ure  was  brought  forward  by  himself* 
iu  object  was  so  much  counteracted  by  a 
ciaoie  inserted  in  it  on  the  motion  of  the 
Boble  lord,  that  he  entertained  serious  ob* 
ieaions  to  its  enactment.  By  this  clause 
tbe  present  Registrar,  lord  Arden,  was  en* 
tvely  exempted  from  the  provisions  ol'  the 
Bill,  and  the  principle  was  recognized 
thit  that  noble  lord  was  warranted  in  the 
practice  of  appropriating  for  his  own  pri- 
vate profit  the  money  of  suitors  in  the 
Adouralty  court,  which  money  was  mere- 
ly entrusted  to  him  for  safe  custody.  Such 
a  de? iation  from  the  practice  of  the  court  * 
of  Chancery,  for  instance,  and  also  from 
*hat  be  conceived  to.be  the  doty  of  every 
puhiic  functionary,  ought  not,  in  his  opi* 
Diooi  to  be  lanctioiied  by  any  legislfiure 


enactment,  and  tlierefore  he  opposed  it. 
Lord  Caulereagh  spoke  in  favour  of  tlio 
clause.  He  contended  that  the  office  waa 
granted  in  the  nature  of  a  freehold,  an4 
that  the  advantage  of  being  banker  to 
the  court  of  Admiralty^  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  emoluments.  He  ap« 
proved  much  of  the  Bill,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  much  improved  by  the 
clause  added  to  it. 

Sir  &  Komtty  condemned*  the  attempt 
to  pass  a  Bjll,  so  materially  altered  as  the 
present  was  by  the  clause  under  considera- 
tion, at  a  time  when  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  House  was  present,  especially  as  the 
Bill  without  that  clause  had  been  printed, 
and  it  might  be  supposed  by  many  who> 
were  absent,  that  the  Bill  about  to  be 
passed,  was  the  same  as  the  one  already 
printed.  He  contended,  that  iu  operation 
would  be  to  make  that  legal,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  every  lawyer,  was  decidedly 
illegal,  namely,  the  application  of  suitors' 
money  to  the  interest  of  the  officers  in 
whose  hands  it  was  lodged.  He  wished 
it,  therefore,  considering  the  importance 
and  magnitude  of  the  alteration,  to  stand 
over  till  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Siephen  contended,  that  the  practice 
of  a  banker  (and  the  Registrar  was  the 
banker  of  the  Admiralty)  using  the  money 
in  his  hands  to  his  own  benefit,  provided, 
however,  that  it  was  forthcoming  when- 
ever required  by  the  parties  interested, 
was  not  illegal.  The  question,  indeed, 
be£bre  the  House  seemed  to  be,  whether 
the  bank  of  England  should  eojoy  the  in- 
terest, or  the  individual  who  now  enjoys 
it.  He  should  prefer  t&e  latter,  and  there- 
fore he  should  support  the  clause. 

Mr.  Courienay  contended  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  registrar  of  the  Admiralty  was 
analogous  to  that  of  a  master  in  Cban« 
eery,  he  therefore  objected  to  the  clause 
which  had  been  added  on  the  motion  of 
lord  Castlereagh,  and  said  he  should  op- 
pose the  passing  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  as 
it  would  furnish  argument  that  the  use  of 
suitors'  m^ney  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Ad- 
miralty was  legal,  and  because  he  could 
not  consent  that  a  measure  thought  neces- 
sary sheuld  be  postponed  indefinitely  for 
the  advantage  of  an  individual,  as  it  would 
be  by  the  clause  inserted. 

Sir  J.  iVicAo// supported  the  clause,  de« 
ferring  the  operation  of  the  Bill  during 
the  life  of  lord  Arden,  and  upheld  the  le- 
gality of  the  use  made  of  suitors'  money 
by  the  Registrar,  and  declared,  that  he 
shgold  Tote  for  the  Bill  as  it  atood. 
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Mr.  JbercronUfy  ezprcated  his  mrpriie 
tti  the  amertion  that  the  um  maiU  of 
filitore^  mopey  wag  legal,  and  apposed  llie 
passiDgof  the  Bill. 

The  Hoase  divided^For  iha  Bill  43 ; 
Against  it  0 ;  Miyority  $6.  The  Bili  fvas 
then  passed. 

fIOtJ8£  OF  LORDB. 

Friday,  July  9. 

StAtE   Of    TBE    CuaasifcV   oi^    ttta 
CouNTBT.]    The  Eari  of  JMdirdak  said 
his  chief  object  in  proponng  the  Resolo- 
tions  which  he  intended  to  mov^,  was  to 
keep  aliye  the  attention  of  the  Boose  and 
the  public  to  the  present  state  of  the  Dw* 
lency  of  the  Coontry«  upon  which  sabject 
hfi  had  intended  to  originate  a  aore  de« 
tailed  discassion  io  the  early  part  of  the 
•etsion,  had   he  not  been  prevented  by 
unfortunate    events.      He    should     aoS« 
therelbre,  now  take  up  much  of  the  tine  of 
their  lordships,  but  confine  hioaself  to  a 
feiv  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  this 
highly  important  subject.     Upon  former 
occasions,  when  our  currency  had  been 
deteriorated,  it  was    easy    to   state   the 
actual  value  of  it  as  it  then  existed,  but 
in.  the  present  depreciated  sute  of  oar 
paper  currency,  there  existed  not  the  man 
that  could  undertake  to  state  iu  value 
lor  three  months  to  come.    And  however 
parliament  might  have  decided  that  our 
paper  currency  was  not  depreciated,  or 
however  it  might  be  maintained  in  the 
two  Houses  that  there  was  no  depreciation, 
but  that  the  present  state  of  our  currency 
arose  from  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  he  was  satisfied  that  no  man 
could  be  found  out  of  doors  who  would 
Ment  to  that  opinion.    It  was  impossible, 
iadced,  that  the  precious  metals,   from 
their  nature,  could  rise  in  value,  and  the 
eaose»  therefore,  of  the  present  state  of 
eur  paper  curreocv  must  be  sought  in  the 
true  raason,  namely,  that  it  was  depreci^ 
ated  in  that  proportion  in  which  it  was 
pretended  that  gold  had  risen  lA  vakie,  or 
tit  the  rate  of  35  per  cent.    The  remedy 
for  this  evil  was  the  teturning  to  the  an- 
cient standard  and  the  resumption  of  cash 
ptyaacttU  at  the  Bank.    As  lo  the  mode 
of  applying  the  remedy,  however,  much 
liifierence    of   opinion    prevaiWsd.    The 
Snilion  Committea  were  of  opioioa  thai 
cash  pavmeou  might  be  resumed  in  two 

£ears--he  saw  no  remon  why  it  might  not 
s  done  in  two  days.    The  act  of  parlia* 
■lent  directed  thai  cash  paymanta  ibairid 


be  reaumad  six  inonths  aftei&iha  cancla* 
sino  ef  a  definitive  treaty  ef  pcnoe.    k 
was>  beweFar,  a  p'mnt  not  hitlMrto  toocbcd 
upon,  as  to  the  mSStci  te  be  prodocad  by 
retaraiag,  after  a  long  lapse  of  ttmci  hrtkle 
ancient  standard,  not  ooir  npoo  conlnM^ts 
as  affscting  •ndividnals,  out  ia  tba  con- 
tracts  to  a  still  greater  amooot  on  (he  part 
of  govemaient.    Suppose  the  case  of  a 
fiumer  renting  leads  aA  ifiOOL  per  anoom. 
It  was  generally  ■ndariteod  that  a  Aurascr* 
if  he  did  not  make  three  rents  af  hi 
had  made  a  had  hargaia ;  he  aMNi 
fore,  in  this  eaae,  firom  the  prodoce  of  his 
land,  make  1,000/.  per  aminm  la  pay  hii 
rent,  },000l,  per  annum  for  the  expences 
of  keeping  op  machinery,  &c.  and  1,000/1 
per  annum  as  a  return  for  his  capital,  or, 
adding  five  percent,  on  the  whole,  39I50/. 
What  would  be  the  effect  in  case  of  re- 
suming cash  payamnu?    Taking   Bank 
notes  at  their  present  depreciated  rate,  the 
farmer  only  paid,  instead  of  1,0001.  750/. 
per  anoam ;  hut  if  ha  had  to  pay  in  coin 
be  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  1050/. ;  which, 
as  the  resumptiaa  of  cash  paymeols  matt 
necessarily   causa  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
every  article,  the  vahie  of  the  produce  of 
his  land  woukl  be   propevtsonahly  dimi* 
'  nisbed.     Wooid  it  net  then  have  a  moM 
injurioas  effect  upon  the  contracts  between 
iaidividoali,  if  they  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  what  they  never  in  fact  engaged  ta 
pay  ?  In  a  still  greater  degree  would  this 
apply  to  the  contracts  entered  into  by  go* 
vernment    In  the  course  of  the  present 
year  50fi00,000l.  had  been  added  to  the 
public  debt.    The  mosiey  borowed  was  at 
the  rate  of  5/.  10«.  '6d.  per  cent,  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  had  been  given  for 
any  iQan  hithertc^  cemracted  for  dwring  the 
war.  But  how  did  the  matter  really  stmid  ? 
The  100/.  in  Bank  notes  had  beett  estimated 
by  the  Bank  themselves,  in  their  coinsge 
of  tokens,  at  7tt/.    Thus  at  the  highest  es- 
timate, government,  for  every  100^  it  hsd 
nominally  received,  had  only  received 
78/.  and  in  the  event  of  returning  to  the 
ancient  standard,  when  they  would  have  to 
pay  back  coin  to  the  whole  nominal  amoaot 
ef  the  Bank  notes  received,  the  public 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  money  thai 
borrowed  at  the  rate  of  7/.  5f.  per  cent 
Were  not  these  important  aeosideratiea^ 
with  a  view  to  what  ought  ba  the  effect 
of  returning  to  the  anaiant  standard,  sad 
to  the  question  aa  la  what  ought  to  ba  dsosi 
and  doae  speedily,  ta^  gat  nd  of  this  de- 
pseciated  stale  of  auoeocy  which  vss 
every  year  .incrauaig  ^  What  houratcci 
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didilMtgoiwnmenidof  Tkeygat«mp«« 
■p«D  the  iiM6  of  Btak  Bom  by  !•• 

Mf  tlMm  far  Escbequer  billi«  Md 
payiog  umereit  iipoB  the  BMBiiNd  amottal. 
TIm   inoe  «f  BMhe^^cr  bilh  b«4  ib«t 
iociMied  ffon  7,000b000li  in   1707»  to 
^,006^000/.  in  Ike  pv««nt  year,  tad  tht 
iMMeai    from    SsdjMH,    in     1707    to 
lAKXVQOOf.  •■  tbr  prMonl  yotr.      Tho 
diffoctars  of  tbo  Bonk,  wb«n  calkod  opon  to 
■nac  tbo  Tftlao  of  their  nolo^  aeMrted^ 
iImi  tli^  were  ahraye  iitood  ofon  seco- 
ffitieSf  iliat  in  the  CMe  of  bills  of  exchange 
they  bad  ibe  aocnrity  of  the  Morcbaai, 
and  wilb  retpeol  to  Eseheqner  bills,  thtt 
ibay  bad  Iho  secority  af  goVemment,  thm 
evidantly  proving  thai  the  Exchequer  bill 
was  a  better  security  tlian  the  Bank  note. 
Yet    what   was  the  facl«-»a  nomber  of 
pieces  of  paper  priated  by  arder  of  the 
Troasnry,  and  signed  by  ibe  proper  offi* 
eara,  were  exchanged  for  a  number  of 
piaeas  of  paper  printed  by  order  of  the 
Bank,  and  ticned  by  their  officers,  and  for 
this  the  pablic  were  charged  interest  to 
Ibn  aanoum  of  l,80(M)00i.     Bylhissys- 
tam  the  Bank  praprieiors  bad  become  en- 
ricfaed  by  increased  dividendi  and  bonuses, 
otttil  they  had  pocketed  1 8.000,000^.  of  the 
pablic  UMney,  and  the  covntry  bankers 
bad  increased  from  200  in  1707  to  800  in 
tka  present  year.    If  we  were  to  hare  a 
paper  currency,  why  did  not  the  govern- 
nsam  at  once  issoe  it,  and  sara  the  pablic 
tba  enormous  charge  for    interest  apon 
Excbeoaer  bills  ?    Ho  was  not  advocating 
the  policy  of  such  a  system,  bat  if  we 
aansi  haf  a  a  paper  currency,  it  was  surely 
baiter  thai  it  shoald  ai  once  be  issued 
upon  tba  sacarity  ef  gorernoMnl,  and  thua 
e  saving  be  fMde  to  the  public  of  the 
Isu-ge  sums  paid  merely  for  the  exchange 
of  ihe  psper  of  government  for  the  paper 
of  tbe  Bank.      It  aras  quite  impossible  we 
ooold  go  on  upon  the  present  system,  tbe 
evil  arising  from  ihe  depreciated  slate  of 
our  paper  currency  bad  been  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  most  produce  still 
worae  consequences.    They  bad  seen  ibe 
ruinous  effects  of  a  paper  currency  in 
every  oouniry  wher^  it  had  baea  tried, 
and  it  was  only  by  taking  iissely  measures 
thai  they  could  avert  the  eviL     He  then 
flMived  ihe  following  Beseluiiens,  oMn- 
aiooing,  thai  the  nest  sessian  he  intended 
to  discuss  the  sobfectai  greater  length  :— • 

«'  Res9lved,  That  the  charge  far  iateresi 
on  Exchequer  bills^in  ihe  year  ending  5th 
of  January,  179S,  anininHed  to  tbe  sun  of 


«  Beaolved,  That  the  Inisreift  en  En* 
cbeqear  bills*  in  tbe  year  ending  5tb  off 
January  1815,  ameanted  to  ibe  sum  ef 
l»885»M9/.(  and  thai  ihe  estimated  charge 
for  interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  in  the 
year,  ending  5tb  of  January,  1814,  in 
M70,000f. 

"  Resolved,  Thai  this  great,  and  i»> 
creasing  sam,  aonoally  p4id  for  the  par* 
pose  etobuining  Bank  paper  in  exchange 
for  government  paper,  appears  to  tbia 
House  to  be  sn  imprevident  expenditure 
of  tbe  public  money/' 

Tbe  Eerl  of  Liverpool  contended,  the^ 
there  was  no  proof  whatever  of  a  depreci*^ 
tion  of  our  paper  currency.    There  never 
had  been  in  this  country  a  paper  price 
and  a  geld  price,  and  however  some  pet* 
sons  might  pay  a  premium  for ,  golo  for 
tbe  sake  of  convenience,  there  was  no  io* 
dication  whatever,  in  the  ordinary  trana* 
actions  of  business,  of  any  depreciation  of 
our   paper  currency.      Tbe  same  thing 
happened  with  respect  to  silver,  praviaOB 
to  the  Bank  suspending  payments  in  casb# 
as  many  must  recollect,  a  premium  being 
frequently  given  for  silver,  on  acoeani  m 
its  scarcity.     The  neble  earl  bed  con« 
tended  that  it  was  impossible  for  ibe  pre- 
cioos  metals  to  rise  in  value,  hot  if  be 
maintained  this,  he  must  be  prepared  la 
contend  that  they  could  not  fall  in  value. 
Now,  it  was  a  foci,  well  known,  that  the 
discavery  of  tba  mines  in  Soath  America^ 
had  caused  a  most  material  variation  in 
the  valae  of  the  metals  in  Europe ;  and 
was  any  one  prepared  to  maintain,  thai  n 
diminution  in  the  import  from  South  Ame« 
rica  (owing  to  the  drcomstanccs  of  tbaa 
country,  arising  from  the  Spanish  Hevoln^^ 
tion)»«-was  any  one  prepared  to  contesKly 
that  ihe  diminution  of  that  import,  for 
some  years  past,  from  30  or  40,000,0001^ 
(ai  which  it  had  been  regularly  kepi  up) 
to  7  or  8,00(MHX>I.  must  not  also  have  the 
effiwiof  causing  anatber  material  varin* 
tion  in  the  vahie  of  those  meials  in  Eo* 
rope  ?   There  ceoM  be  no  doabi  also,  tbaa 
a  material   effect  was  produced  by  tbe 
enormous  rate  of  expenditure  at  whieb 
the  war  was  carried  en.    The  policy  of 
continuing    that  expendiiuve-^whicb  bo 
censidcfed  right,  bet  which  other  noble 
lords  might  consider  erroneou^-*was  at 
present  out  of  ibe  question*    There  could 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  had  a  great 
effect,  added  to  the  extraordinary  circuaa* 
stances  in  which  ear  commerce  had  beeis 
placed.     Wherever  tbe  balaaca  of  pay* 
aeata  wu  against  a  coantsy^  and 
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qaently  the  coarse  of  exchange,  the  cir- 
culation  must '  oecessarily    be    affected. 
This,  in  time  of  peace,  soon  led,  by  its' 
own  operation,  to  the  cure  of  the  evil ; 
but,  in  the  present  war,  from  oar  necessa* 
rily  large  expenditure,  particularly  in  the 
peninsula,  combined  with  the  difficulties 
in  which  our  commerce  had  been  placed, 
a  material  effect  had    necessarily  been 
produced.     It  was  to  these  causes,  he  was 
convinced,  was  to  be  attributed  that  state 
of  our  currency  which  the  noble  lord  al- 
leged was  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
our  paper,  but  which  there  was  no  data 
whatever  to  establish.     The  noble  earl, 
however,    had    urged   the  extraordinary 
proposition,  that  a  paper  currency  should 
be   issued    by  government.     Upon    this 
point  all  experience  was  agaitist  the  noble 
earl,  as  in  every  country  where  that  had 
been  tried,  it  had  uniformly  produced  the 
most  ruinous  effects.     The  great  mistake 
.continually  made  upon  the  continent  was, 
that  such  a  paper  currency  having  pro-' 
daced  those  ruinous  consequences  in  every 
country  where  it  had  been  tried,  it  was 
therefore  expected  that  a  paper  currency 
must  produce  the  same  consequences  here. 
The  great  security  of  our  paper  currency, 
and  that  which  constituted  the  important 
difference  between  it  and  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  other  countries  was,  that  it  was 
issued  by  an  individual-bank'mg  company, 
or  by  individuals  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
interest.    The  Bank  of  England  would  no 
doubt  be  ready  to  accommodate  the  public 
•ervice,  but  ihey  could  refuse  to  issue  their 
notes,  and  whenever  they  acted  upon  any 
other  ground  than  their  own  interest,  it 
would  be  the  first  step  to  their  ruin.     This 
formed  the   great  security  of  our  paper 
currency,  and  placed  it  upon  a  basis  dif* 
ferent  from  that  of  all  other  countries. 
He  was  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  return  to 
a  metallic   currency,  with   a  subsidiary 
circulation  of  paper,  and  he  could  foresee 
no  difficulty  in  returning  to  the  ancient 
standard  in  a  short  period  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
though  the  period  of  six  months  might, 
under  some  circumstances,  be  found  too 
short.     With  respect  to  the  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  it  was  not  true  that  the.issoe 
of  Bank  notes  was  necessarily  thereby  in- 
creased, as  it  would  be  found,  by  inspect- 
ing the    papers  on  the   table,   that  the 
amount  of  Bank  notes  had  sometimes  de- 
creased  with  an  increased  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  and  had,  on  the  contrary, 
■oaietimcs  increased  without  any  increased 
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issue  of  Exchequer  bills.  The  fact. also 
was,  with  regard  to  Exchequer  bills,  that 
they  bore  a  premium  of  a  quarter  per 
cent,  which  rendered  the  interest  upon 
them  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  a  clear 
proof  that  the  mmrket  was  not  over-loaded* 
He  thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  more 
at  length  into  the  subject,  as  it  was  to  be 
more  fully  discussed  at  a  future  period  ; 
but  of  this  he  was  thoroughly  coovioced, 
that  the  only  wise  system  of  paper  cor* 
rency  was  that  which  at  present  subsisted 
in  this  country.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  moving  the  previous  question. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  was  little  con- 
versant witi)  the  subject  now  under  dis- 
cussion ;  but  he  was  not  so  entirely  igno- 
rant  respecting  it  as  not  to  think  he  per- 
ceived many  inconsistencies  in  the  argo* 
ments  adduced   by  the  noble  earl  who 
spoke  last.    An  excessive  issue  of  paper 
accounted  for  all  the  phenomena  at  once 
about  which  they  were  contending,  where* 
as  the  noble  earl,  to  account  for  them, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to, a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  some  of  which 
were  inconsistent  with  facts,  and  others 
were  inconsistent  with  themselves.      lie 
first  said  the  high  price  of  gold  was  owing 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals    imported   from   South '  America  ; 
but  when  did  the  circumstance  first  arise 
in  this  country  ?  In  the  year  1 807.     Now, 
the  importation  of  precious  metals  from 
South  America  was  never  more  abundant 
than  during  that  year.     When  the  subject 
was  first  discussed  in  the  House  the  noble 
lord  assigned  the  importation  of  grain  and 
the  continental  system  as  reasons.     But 
the  continental  system  was   now    com- 
pletely at  an  end;  and  with  respect  to 
corn  he  understood  that  we  were  at  this 
moment  an  exporting  rather  than  an  im- 
porting country.    The  noble  earl  next  ac- 
counted for  the  phenomena  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  and 
the  reduced  quantity  of  precious  meuls 
imported.     Granting  the  fact  of  the  di- 
minished  importation,   the   circumstance 
would  operate,  not  in  this  country  only, 
but  in  Europe  in  general.    This  country 
was  never  more  exclusively  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  bringing  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  South  America;   and 
France   was  never  more   dependent   on 
this  country,  in  that  respect,  than  at  pre* 
sent.  How  happened  It,  then,  that  in  other 
countries  phenomena  of  a  directly  con« 
trary  nature  were   observable  ^    For  if* 
throughout  Europe,  prices  had  hien  in« 
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itead  «f  ftllen,  it  was  a  proof  there  was 
DO  deficioncy  of  the  precioM  metals.  Th« 
war  in  the  peninsola  was  certaioly  a  great 
soorce  of  expendkare ;  but  he  did  not  in- 
tirely  comprehend  the  noble  earl  on  this 
rabject ;  for  he  saw  no  advantage  that  the 
payment  in  paper  would  give  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  if  paper  was  equal  to  gold. 
The  argomenf,  if  it  meant  any  thing, 
meant  this :  that  we  were  now  come  to 
a  state  of  things  when  it-  was  necessary 
to  cheat  the  public  creditor;  that  the 
creditor  was  paid  the  interest  of  his  debt 
in  paper  nominally  of  the  value  of  a  pound, 
but  in  reality  much  lest.  He  had  heard  pre** 
citely  the  same  arguments  used  in  favour  of 
assif^nats.  A  person  asked  a  friend  of  bis 
in  France,  whom  he  would  not  name,  but 
whom  any  man  might  be  proud  to  name 
as  a  friend,  what  good  would  be  produced* 
by  the  assignats?  This  friend  said  they 
woold  answer  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  war.  When  he  himself,  asked  how 
they  would  do  this  ?  he  was  answered,  the 
assignats  woold  bring  armies  into  the 
6eld,  and  a  navy  on  the  ocean:  they 
would  soon  decrease  in  value,  but  still 
they  would  serve  their  purpose,  anil  making 
use  of  rather  a  vulgar  English  eapression, 
he  said  it  would  then  be,  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost.  He  could  not  really  see 
how  paper  could  assist  us  in  the  war,  ex* 
cept  for  porposei  of  delusion.  They  were 
not  to  consider  the  nominal,  but  the  ac- 
tual expence.  They  most  have  dollars  to 
pay  the  army  with  in  Spain,  and  whether 
more  or  less  paper  was  paid  for  these  dol- 
lars, was  precisely  the  aame  thing,  except 
for  the  interests  of  this  country.  With  re- 
spect to  •  the  abstract  principles  of  the 
noble  early  of  the  propriety  of  keeping 
the  Bank  independent  of  government, 
they  were  applicable  to  other  business. 
He  really  could  not  see  what  advantage 
at  present  this  oountry  could  derive  from 
the  great  expence  to  which  it  was  put, 
by  converting  one  species  of  paper  into 
another. 

The  Earl  of  Rots  considered  the  paper 
corrency  of  great  use  in  these  times  of  the 
country,  as  it  tended  to  equalize  the  price 
of  the  currency.  If  it  were  admitted 
that  gold  could  be  lowered  in  its  price 
on  account  of  the  abundance,  it  was  no 
longer  a  standard,  and  such  was  the  flucr 
toation  in  price,  that  he  could  not  consider 
it  to  be  a  standard.  He  attributed  its 
rise  to  jhe  same  causes  mentioned  by  the 
noble  ^Secretary  of  State. 

fiarl  Sianhape  aaid,  when  he  came  into 


the  Honae  he  did  expect  his  noble  friend^ 
the  mover  of  the  .Resolutions,  would 
have*treated  this  subject  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent manner.  .  He  thought  his  noble 
friend  would  have  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  to  which  he  had  called  their  .^tten* 
lion.  But  he  had  done  no  such,  thing, 
and  he  had  made  observations,  not  so  ex* 
traordinary,  because  they  were  different 
from  his  (earl  Stanhope  s)  opinions,  but 
because  they  were  in  opposition  to  his 
noble  friend's  own  published  opinions. 
It  was  sometimes  practised  in  that  House 
that  peers  en  opposite  sides,  particularly 
when  they  had  no  proxies,  paired  oil'— be 
could  now  pair  off  his  noble  friend  most 
Appropriately ;  he  could  pair  him  ofi' with 
himself.  He  had  compared  his  noble 
friend's  observations  to*day  with  bis  ob* 
serve tions  on  another  occasion,  and  he 
found,  them  to  be  directly  opposite.  There 
was  a  printed  book  by  ihe  earl  of  Lauder* 
dale  on  the  depreciated  currency  of  Great 
Britain,  and  he  would  just  compare  what 
had  been  now  staled  by  his  noble  friend 
with  what  was  staled  by  the  noble  an* 
thor.  His  noble  friend  had  this,  day  said^ 
that  gold  could  not  rise  in  value,  this  was 
his  expression.  Now,  said  earl  Stanhope, 
let  us  consult  the  noble  author.  In  page 
28  he  tells  us,  if  gold  be  exported  from  a 
country  it  necessarily  increases  that  which 
remains.  [Here  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
intimated  there  was  no  contradiction «1 
Will  my  ooble  friend  have  it  unJeratood 
that  he  has  not  said,  gold  may  rise  in 
value  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  '  in* 
crease  ?'  Increase  what?  No,  no,  I  have 
got  the  noble  earl,  with  all  his  shrewd* 
ness,  up  in  a  corner,  and  still  he  tries  by 
ingenuity  to  slip  away  from  me. — ^£ar& 
Stanhope  next  proceeded  to  notice  that 
the  state  of  the  times  had  led  to  the  high 
price  of  gold..  Their  lordships  were  to 
consider  how  much  was  digused  through 
the  war  abroad,  and  how  much  exported 
from  this  country  in  subsidies.  He  did 
not  concur  in  his  noble  friend's  (lord  Hol- 
land) construction  of  what  was  said  by  the 
noble  Secretary  of  State,  he  did  not  imply 
that .  any  cheating  was  in  contemplation, 
nor  did  any  danger  exist  of  such  a  con<e« 
quence,  as  that  of  the  deVil  taking  the 
hindmost.  France  ruined  her  finances  by 
assignau,  but  that  was  issuing  them  with* 
out  the  common  regulations  of  prudence* 
Many  people  at  thai  duy  cried  out  "  As* 
signatsi  assignats  I— we  will  hare  assig* 
nets,  and  nothing  but  assii^nats  !"  They 
acted  most  foolishly,  for  they  had  great 
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ntearcM ;  for,  id  ^romequenes  of  the  con* 
fiteotfon  of  Ibe  property  of  the  ewomo,  tJio 
chorcb,  the  onigraats,  aod  of  thoie  ivbo 
woro  bokeadkd,  tfcey  hod  a  third  of-  the 
landed  property  of  ell  France  in  their  own 
baade.     He  contidefed  the  restiictioD  of 
catb    paymeiita  at  necewary,  and  coo- 
corred  on  that  siabjecty  with  the  opinioA  of 
the  noble  lords  opposite.     Bat  he  was 
astonished  at  his  noWe  frisnd,*  in  no*  re- 
csMrriwg  to  th>»  root  of  the  evil.     He  would 
liave  government  come  forward  boUly  and 
■sanftflly,  and  propose  a  method  of  con« 
Iroal  over  the  increase.of  eoantry  banks, 
which  were  the  most  miscbioToas  of  all 
Mischievous  things.     He  knew  an  instance 
of  a  bank  in  the  north,  where  a  friend  of 
h«a  deposited  5001.  and  the  bank  failed, 
•ad  ho  liast  hie  money.    When  the  facts 
were  mquired  into,  k  was  found  that  they 
failed  for  52,OOol.  and  yet  it  was  well 
Ictiown  they  wove  not  worth  more  than 
SfiOOL    This  was  cerUinly  a  system  of 
swindling.    He  knew  also  an  instance  of 
a  bank  in  the  south,  and  they  issued  notes 
payable  at  a  bank  in  London,  which  did 
aol  exist,  and  when  an  acquaintance  of 
kis  took  back  a  5/.  note,  the  answer  was, 
no  efibots*    It  was  thus  that  peieons  were 
awindiod,  and  then  they  were  told,  no  of- 
ibotSi     He  had  beard  of  another  instance, 
a  pettyfogging    attorney  in    a  ooontrv 
town,  that  could  not  find  money  for  his 
pettyfogging  business,  conid  find  money 
eaoagh  to  set  up  as  a  banker.    He  need 
aot  tell  their  lordships  what  became  of 
this  baak«    Indeed,  Coey  often  tossed  up 
like   the  two   fellows,  neither  of  whom 
eoald  keep,  a  senrant,  who  tossed  up  which 
of  them,  dboold  be  groom,  for  the  purpose 
oC swindling;  so,  hi  these  country  banks, 
they  often  tossed  up  who  shoulcf  be  the 
banker,  and  who  shook!  be  the  swindler, 
to  issue  these  notes  upon  the  public.    It 
would  be  judicious  to  lay  a  UK  upon 
bankers,  not  for  the  increase  of  the  revenue, 
hot  10  keep  improper  persons  fvom  epgag- 
ing  in  that  business.    He  was,  however, 
ooavinood,  that  several  aosong  the  country 
bankers  were  most  respectable  men,  and 
had  contributed  to  produce  many  local 
advantages. 

The  Earl  of  Lmderdtik  repUed.  The 
whole  of  the  argumenu  of  the  noble  lord 
oppostle,  had  been  bandied  about  by  the 
firenoh  legialatorsin  the  tioaesof  the  assigb 
aala.  The  noble  lord  on  the  cross  bench 
(Boss)  had  stated  their  dootrine  much  more 
fairJy  than  was  nsnally  done :  and,  in  one 
the  paper  was. itatiepoiy ;  lor  a  slip 
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of  paper  being  origiaally  worib  notkiw^ 
would,  no  doiSit,  eontNMie  so*  la  regard 
to  the  remark  of  the  aohle  lord  oppaoita^ 
respecting  an  obaervfMfeion-  of  his,  tbat  the 
metals  could  not  rise  much»  his  arguaaoss^ 
had  been  misonderslDod.  What  be  bacj 
said  was,  that  the  metab  could  not  rise 
much  in  any  particular  country  abov< 
their  value  in  other  couotries^  om  so  he 
said  stilh 

Lord  HoUamL  wished  to  enqnise  of  the 
noble  Secretary  of  Sute,  in  what  year  thai 
importation  of  the  precious  metals  to  £b«i 
rope  was  the  least?  He  believed  the  ex«i 
portalian  fipom  South  America,  an  late  a« 
the  year  I80d,  was  more  than  the  aiwMin^ 
of  the  thiae  year*  preceding. 

The  Earl  tMLioerpool  obMVved>  that  thai 
importation  to  Spain  and  Portugal  ta  for* 
mer  years,  had  been  about  34  mtUiooa  aC 
dollarsv  but  in  each  of  the  three  last  y  aarsl 
it  had'  been  no  more  than  from  ihrea  tai 
fiee  miliioBs.  The  account  of  fi^rroer  y  eara 
would  be  fiMind  in  the  Appendix  to  thai 
Beport  of  the  Bullion  Committee^  and  hoi 
would  willingly  communicate  to  the  nobla 
lord,  the  account  which  be  had  received < 
of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  which 
he  believed  to  be  very  accurate. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  qoea- 
tion  on  the  earl  of  Liverpool's  asoiioa^ 
which  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Momdt^,  Jttfy  12. 

East  India  Compaht's  CnASTEa  BiLuj 
Mr.  Lushington  brought  up  tha  report  of 
this  Bill.  On  the  question  that  it  be  near 
received, 

Mr.  WUuM  Ecmt  presented  hifaselfta 
the  House,  and  stated,  that  though  at  the 
present  period  of  the- session,  and  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  Bill#  he  bad  hot  little 
hopes  that  any  thing  that  fell  firaaa  him 
could  impede  ita  further  progeau,  be  felt 
it  his  doty  to  eater  his  solema  protest 
against  the  measure,  as  fraught  with  the 
most  ruinous  consequences  to  both  coon* 
tries.     No  advantage  wookl  arise  from 
it  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  as  the  na* 
tives  had  succeeded  in  fabricating  nsost  of 
our  manoliscttires^  and  in  the  province  ef 
Bengal  there  was  a  native  capiul  of  16 
millions  in  the  funds  of  govemsaent,  which 
woald  e^ctually  aanihilate  all  coa^ieti* 
tion  on  the  part  of  private  trade.  The  ooly 
way  to  prevent  which  would  be  to  prohi* 
bit  the  natives  from  engaging  in  oomsBer* 
cihl  panaita^    On  the  aahjeot  of  ooof€ri« 
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kg  the  iMtlTet  to  Chrittiaiiity*  be  tboald 
ob^erre,  tb*l  wbcfn  men  were  contcioot  to 
ibemielYes  of  benerolent  inteution  tbey 
were  apt  lo  be  cerHed  away  by  intempe- 
rate zealy  wbicb  freqacntly  defeated  the 
object  it  bad  in  view.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  o?i- 
dence  delivered  at  ibe  bar,  by  pbiloeo- 
^ert,  atatetnent  and  soldierly  cooimenc- 
ing  witb  Mr.  Hastings,  all  of  wbom  had 
been  hostile  to  the  idea  of  intermeddling 
with  the  reiigloofi  opinions  and  principles 
ef  the  natives.  Their  own  code,  the  insti- 
tation  of  MenA,  was  sufficient  to  give 
then  a  rule  of  moral  condoct,  and  if  the 
bramioi  saw  their  religion  attacked,  it 
would  provoke  the  most  inveterate  hatred. 
The  Mahometans  were  about  one- tenth  of 
the  population  of  Indfa,  and  they  were  the 
bost  uneasy  under  the  British  govem- 
nent,  as  it  had  deprived  them  of  thai  as- 
cendency they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
Nothing  wat  more  to  be  deprecated  than 
any  event  that  might  induce  them  and  the 
Hindoos  to  make  common  cause,  and  no- 
thing ao  likely  to  produce  this  effect  as 
any  attempt  at  conversion.  The  mission* 
sries  bad  from  their  own  press  published 
an  address  to  all  ibe  inhabitants  of  India, 
announcing  their  intention  to  preach  to 
them  a  new  faith,  and  calling  upon  them 
to  renoonce  the  superstitions  of  their  an* 
cestora.  This  was  sorely  an  act  of  great 
imprudence,  and  had  as  such  heed  cen* 
sured  by  the  government.  If  such  things 
bad  been  done  formerly,  it  was  not  likely 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Bill,  tbey  would  be  less  frequent  now.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  thai  the  cwttm  wrdor,  be 
would  not  say  praoa  jnhefUmmg  bad  urged 
ministers  to  adopt  that  clause.  The  hon. 
gentleman  again  warned  the  House  of  the 
dangers  that  might  attend  the  measure, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  improbability 
of  success.  He,  for  one,  should  be  wiHing 
to  run  some  risk,  if  he  thought  ibe  bless- 
ings of  a  pore  faith  could  be  imparted  to  the 
Hindoos  ;  but  of  this  be  totally  despaired, 
and  wat  convinced  that  the  government  of 
India  alone,  and  not  the  British  parlia- 
ment, could  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
population  of  that  country. 

Mr.  JSiiia  conceived  that  a  clause  was 
wanting  in  the  Bill,  and  withoot  which  it 
could  not  well  past  into  a  law.  He  allud- 
ed to  the  want  of  sufficient  duties  to  pro- 
tect the  West  India  produce  from  a  com- 
petition with  the  same  commodities  com- 
ing from  the  East  Indies.  When  the  for- 
mer charter  was  i^ranted  to  the  East  India 
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I  Company,  the  West  India  colonies  were 
sufficiently  protected,  and  they  naturally 
looked  for  similar  protection  in  the  present 
instance.  He  was  sure  it  was  enough  for 
htm  to  mention  the  subject  to  have  it 

^ taken  into  consideration  by  the  noble  lord» 
to*  whose  candour  he  confidently  appealed* 
ile  did  not  mean  to  press  the  question  iii 
the  present  instance,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  satisfactory  if  the  noble  lord 
would  declare  that  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment was  to  lay  such  duties  on  sugar  and 
coffee  coming  from  the  East  Indies,  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  trade,  would  be  suffi« 
cient  to  protect  the  West  India  produce. 

Lord  VauUremfk  said,  that  the  questioa 
bad  been  very  fsirly  put  to  him  by  the 
hon.  gentleman ;  the  subject  had  certainly 
engaged  the  attention  of  government,  and 
their  determination  vras,  to  protect  tl»e 
West  India  colonies  as  formerly ;  but  they 
bad  thought  it  more  advisable  to  put  ofiT 
all  commercial  regulations  till  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  Hcfwonh  said :  If  I  have  not  hither- 
to  intruded  myself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House,  during  the  discussion  of  tho 
India  Bill,  I  can  assure  you.  Sir,  that  it 
has  not  arisen  from  any  indifference  to  tho 
subject.  Having  passed  many  years  of  my 
life  in  India,  it. is  not  natural  that  I  should 
be  insensible  to  any  thing  which  relaiea 
to  the  interesu  of  that  country,  or  to  tho 
welfare  of  its  inbabiunts ;  but  from  the 
opening  raeech  of  the  noble  lord,  upon 
the  introducing  the  Resolutions  under 
which  this  Bill  has  been  framed,  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  attention  of  parlia* 
ment  would  have  been  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  paramount  duty-,  as  it  waa 
called,  of  providing  for  the  peace,  prospe* 
rity ,  and  happiness,  of  that  mass  of  popula- 
tion which  has  been  broogbtonder  our  con« 
tronl  and  made  subject  to  our  government 
in  India.  The  noble  lord  told  us,  <«  That  m 
greater  and  more  important  question  nerer 
came  under  the  consideration  of  parlta* 
mettt  than  India  presented,  that  we  were 
legislating  for  the  happiness  of  a  great 
empire,  and  that  he  trusted  the  decision  of 
parliament  would  erect  a  proed  and  last« 
ing  monument  to  the  character  of  the 
British  legislature."  Could  any  man  sup* 
pose  that  tbese  high  soondkig  terins  in 
the  preface,  were  to  be  dwindled  down 
in  the  sequel,  to  the  narrow  limited  viewa 
of  settling  the  commercial  squabbles  be- 
tween the  mercbanU'Of  the  out«ports,  and 
the  merchants  of  the  port  of  Londoo«-« 
coold  anynan  Jmve  lupposedf  that  all  the 
(♦G) 
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gr«at  qaeitloos  rslating  to  oar  empire  in 
India,  its  revenoes,  its  f  olice»  its  sdminis- 
Irsiion  of  jaatice»  protection  io  tbe  colli* 
Tator,  eocourageoieni  to  iho  nMinoftctiirtr, 
and  all  tbe  various  relations  and  bearingt, 
in  wbicb  the  happiness  of  miUions  was 
so  deeply  in^licated,  should  bare  been 
wholly  set  aside  and  abandoned^  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  now  appears,  of  sacrificinf: 
the  East  India  Coittpaay  to  the  coasmercial 
clamors  of  tbe  out -ports  ?  Can  any  man 
How  doubt,  that  the  whole  scope,  aim,  and 
object,  of  the,  proposers  of  this  roeasdre 
has  been  to  lay  tbe  East  India  Company 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
crasping  the  immense  patronase  of  the 
Eastern  empire  into  the  bands  of  the 
minister,  establishing  an  orerbearing,  con» 
trolling  system  of  licensing,  and  thus  at 
one  stroke  sweeping  away  all  those  con- 
stitutional barriers,  which  hare  hitherto, 
npon  the  renewal  of  every  India  charter, 
been  so  anxiously  set  op,  and  so  jealously 
interposed,  td  protect,  and  guard  tM 
people,  from  the  undue  inioence  of  the 
crown.  Before  I  enter  npon  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  I  mttstadrert  to  the  nnbecom* 
ing  precipiUncy  with  which  this  measure 
hm  been  hurried  to  its  present  stage; 
papers  damp  from  the  press,  placed  into 
our  hands  in  the  moment  of  decision,  nay 
in  some  instances  never  came  into  onr 
hands,  till  after  we  had  been  called  upon 
to  exercise  that  judgment,  they  were  in- 
tended to  inform.  The  yery  important 
Resolution  which  related  ,to  the  exclusive 
trade  to  China,  foisted  upon  the  House, 
thready  exbansted  by  previous  debate,  at 
the  late  hour  of  2  o'clock,  and  passed 
aritbout  a  discaasion ;  and  this  very  Bill 
which  is  now  to  be  read  a  second  time, 
would,  but  for  the  holiday  incident  of  last 
Friday,  been  pressed  upon  us  for  decision, 
before  the  Bil4  in  its  amended  state  was 
itself  out  of  thf  press.  There  is  another 
point  I  would  advert  to,  the  defective  slate 
of  the  evidence;  alMurd  indeed,  as  it 
nwy  appear,  to  advert  to  evidence  io  a 
case,  where  evtdenee  haa  been  so  whoUy 
disregarded,  for  I  woald  challenge  the 
fooords  of  partiament  to  produce  a  Bill  so 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence,  as 
the  present  Bill :  but  surely  we  had  a  right 
Io  enpect,  that  tiioae  who  claimed  a  parti* 
etpation  in  a  firee  trade  to  India,  would 
bave  pcoduoed  some  evidence  to  show, 
what  they  had  toanbstitnte  in  lien  of  that 
trade  tbey  sought  to  destroy  ;  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  evidence,  to  shew,  that  the 
eeeenue  nf  thexen^y  ^wnuld  oot  be  in* 


I  jured,  by  the  meevres  ihey  prepeaed  to 
adopt ;  bet  all  this  evidanee  was  suddenly 
wavedy**w8ved  as  I  censcientionsly  be- 
lieve, because  it  could  net  be  satisfactoriljr 
prodcoed,  but  waved  npon  tbe  declnrcd 
and  avowed  pretence  of  not  impeding  ibe 
progress  of  that  Bill  they  so  an&ionaly 
sought  to  obtain.  The  noble  lord,  io  stnitog 
the  groeod  work  of  this  Bill,  affirmed,  '*  That 
the  commerce  of  India  was  become  loo 
great  for  the  Com|>any,  that  the  capitnl  of 
She  East  India  Comjpany  was  inadeqnate 
to  tbe  exigencies  of  their  situation,  end 
that  it  was  abcokitely  necemary  to  ponr 
in  the  national  capital  into  tbe  trade  to 
India,  for  the  relief  of  the   Company 
themaalves ;    that  it  was  impertent  ao  to 
nenovete  and  improve  the   raaonrcea  of 
India,  aa  to  render  them  beneficial  to  this 
country;  that  India  wanted  capital  :"-That 
India  wanted  capital  is  moat  certain,  tlint 
a  country  always  under  drain  mostf  be  nU 
timately,  exhausted,  no  one  can  denbt.  But 
let  us  see  bow  this  Bill  provides  a  remedy. 
From  the  evidence  on  toe  table,  two  poima 
are  irrefutably  estaUisked ;  6rst,  tbnt  tbe 
export  irade  io  India  cannot  be  mnterinliy 
increased;  9dly,  that  an  unreatricted  nd« 
mission  ef  fioropeana  into  tbat  consitry 
will  he  dangerous.   If,  then,  the  trade  to 
India  di6irs  so  essentially  from  tbe  ccmu- 
nran  principles  of  commeroe,  that  it  cna* 
net  by  possibility  be  made  a  trade  ofbarter, 
how,  I  would  ask,  are  we  to  pear  tbe  •»• 
tional  capital  into  India?  How  are  tbe 
sources  of  India  to  be  improved  and 
vated  \   Certainly  not  by  the  observntiona 
ef  this  Bill ;   it  can  be  effected  only   by 
the  exportntioo  of  bullion.     It  is  bollsen 
dmt  is  wanting  te  put  into  a  state  of  ncti* 
vity  the  productive  powers  of  India  ;  and 
here  let  nw  observe  a  very  popular,  bote 
very  mistaken  argement,  which  has  been 
plausibly  advanced.     Why  not  nince  tbe 
Brilsah  merchant  upon  the  same  rooting  in 
India  with  the  foreign  merchant }    la  it  to 
be  endured,  that  the  inbabitanta  of  every 
other  country  should  be  permitted  to  trade 
ta  India,  and  our  own  merchants  nione  be 
excleded  i    Why   not  place  the  British 
merchant  at  least  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  American  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  British  merchant  cannot  place  bimself 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  foreigner,  or 
the  American  ;   they  take  seven  parts  in 
ten  of  their  outward  investment  to  India 
in  bullion ;    this  makes  them  welcome 
guests  there.     Let  our  own  merebanu  do 
wis»  and  they  will  be  received  with  open 
arms  in  every  port  in  India.   Does  this 
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&il  pfinrMe  tay  inch  remedy  I  The  mer- 
dMot  friom  this  cmintry^  will  wider  this 
Bill,  go  t6  kidm  wUh  trifliog  export  car- 
goee,    pf«>vide   tbeir  hone    iDveslineiits, 
vBders  tyiien  erreaiiUaiiee»  IImii  adding 
te»  rmftber  tban  rcfievfng  the  diiCrewet  of  In- 
dia, wHIi  thif  additional  and  aggravated  in- 
jmtlce,  tbe^  will  be  enabled  to  be  tosi- 
petkor*  with  the  Beat  India   Company 
theokael  fee,  and  that  too  with  the  Company  1i 
<wii  property.    With  regat d  to  the  Chtna 
trade»  no  one,  after  the  admission  of  an 
unreatrtcted  intercoitrse  of  Em-opeana  with 
the  Indian  aeai^  will  qoestion  the  fbciHtiet 
witb  ^rhlch  teag  may  be  procored  from 
China  ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether 
yon   can  by  any  rerenae  arrangcfments, 
prerent  the  smuggling  of  teai  into  JRng- 
landl  :    all  tbe  e^dence  prof^  the  impro- 
bttlnlity  ofthisbc^gotfainable;  common 
emae  will  teil  yon  that  ft  is  impracticable, 
for  if  yoQ  cannot  prevent  smuggKag  in  a 
given  tract  of  ocean,  from  the  Land's  End 
up  the  Britisb  Channel  to  the  moaih  of  the 
Tbnmet,  how  are  yon  to  guard  against  it, 
in  the  whole  ehvomference  of  seas  which 
sorroond  thete   istondf.  *  The  principal 
eonanrnption  of   Scotland,    Ireland,  and 
Walea  will  be  smuggled  teas ;  it  ttf  a  delo- 
sion  to  avppose,  (bat  you  can  preserve  the 
tee  trade  entire  to  the  Company ;   it  is  a 
deleaien  on  thepoblic  to  hofd  oat,  that  the 
revenue  will  not  be  materially  iniared. 

Sir;  I  cannot  omit  to  remark  upon  some 
popular  prejudices  which  have  prevailed 
againat  the  East  India  Company ;  they  are 
stf  gmatiaed  with  the  epithet  of  monopolists, 
witbeot,  as  I  conceive,  a  doe  regard  to  tbeir 
origiii,  or  to  tbeir  present  situation ;  tbeir 
aaofiopoly  was  originaHy  granted  to  them 
for  the  4>oblic  benefit,  and  it  is  hot  fiiir  to 
ask,  whether  it  has  prodoced  it.  Throogh 
all  the  varied  vicieiitodes  of  nearly  two 
centoriea,  they  were  undoubtedly  pure 
moBopolfsiB ;  nobody  was  found  to  claim 
a  participation  with  them  in  the  drench- 
ings  at  Amboyna;  they  were  left  in  the 
endietorbed  possession  df  the  Black  Hole  in 
Celcmta,  they  had  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  fighting  single-banded  against  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  who  had  got  a  footing 
ea  the  pente«ola  of  India.  But  now  that 
they  have  wnh  a  valour  almost  nnezam- 
pled  driven  every  hostile  European  from 
the  cootment  of  India,  now  that  they  have 
ecqurred  an  extent  of  territory  of  nearly 
4,000  square  miles,  brought  under  tbe 
govertiment  and  comrool  of  this  country 
a  population  of  sixty  miBionsi  have  rea^ 
liaed  a  revenee  of  sixteen  millionth  beve 


tn  army  of  150,000  men,  erected 
fortresses,  established  Ibetorfes,  and  com- 
pleted an  immense  empire,  swept  the  Indian 
seas  of  every  hostile  flag,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  sea  cosst  of  3,000  miles  in 
extent,  with  all  the  facilities  of  commerce, 
now  it  is,  that  the  liberality  of  the  British 
mercbani  claims  an  unqualified  participa- 
tton  in  a  free  trade  to  India ;  now  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  legislature  interposes  to  render 
ieeffieient  that  instrument  by  which  these 
a^qutsiiions  have  been  attained,  and  the 
equity  of  the  British  parliament  is  now 
about  te  refuse  to  secure  even  the  divi- 
dends of  that  capital  stock,  which  hM 
been  sunk  in  the  public  service ;  now  it  is 
discovered,  that  24  merchants  are  very 
unfit  persona,  not  to  manage  the  govern* 
ment,  (for  that  they  are  admitted  to  be 
peculiarly  qualified  (bf )  but  to  manage  the 
commerce  of  these  dominions;  they  are 
merchants  and  mooarcbsi  they  are  sove* 
reigns  and  traders.  Sir ;  the  mtscbief  of 
blending  and  combining  these  two  chsrrac* 
ters  in  tbe  same  body,  is  no  new  idea  ;  it 
was  ably  stated,  together  with  other  most 
important  matter,  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Francis 
to  lord  North,  as  far  back  as  1777,  taken 
op  and  dilated  afterwards  by  the  superior 
powers  of  Mr.  Bmke,  in  his  celebrated 
Ninth  Report,  and  has  again  been  brooght 
into  notice  by  an  elegant  political  essay  of 
lord  Grenvilte.  Bot'l  would  ask,  how  did 
the  East  India  Company  become  monarchs  ? 
Parliament  knew  they  were  merchants, 
why  did  they  permit  them  to  become 
sovereigns?  And,  Sir,*  if  the  natives  of 
India  are  oppressed  by  this  mixed  charac- 
ter in  our  Indian  government,  what  has 
this  Bill  provided  foe  their  relief?  The 
case  of  tbe  East  India  Company  is  really 
curious ;  they  have  for  these  last  fifty  years 
been  expending  their  capital,  incurring 
an  eoormooa  debt,  sacrificing  their  com- 
mercial interests,  their  primary  and  legiti- 
mate object,  as  a  subordinate  and  secon- 
dary consideration,  to  tbe  acquisition  of 
extensive  territorial  possessions;  to  one 
acre  of  which  you  now  tell  them,  they 
have  not  a  shadow  of  right.  The  parlia- 
ment having  encouraged,  supported,  re* 
cognized,  atid  at  length  applauded  the 
system  of  extending  territory,  is  it  fitting 
that  the  Company  should  be  reproached 
wiHi  that  state  of  things,  wbii^b  parliament 
created  ?  They  are  now  told  it  is  a  decep- 
tion to  talk  of  any  existing  rights  they 
possess,  that  their  charter  was  granted  for 
a  limited  period,  that  expired,  the  legisla- 
ture wu  bound  by  ne  previoot  grant,  fei- 
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tered  by  no  existing  laws ;  that  the  Com- 
pany have  neither  commerce  or  territory 
vrbich  they  can  call  their  own>  and  that 
all  that  remains  to  them  is,  their  being  an 
incorporated  body  of  merchants,  with  a 
right  to  trade  to  India,  in  common  with 
all  his  Majesty's  sabjects ;  thus  degraded 
in  political  estimation,  thus  disgraced  in 
commercial  character,  thus  elbowed  out  of 
their  trade  by  interlopers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, they  are  still  to  be  left  in  the  nominal 
management  of  an  extensive  empire.  What 
will  be  the  consequence }  Eternal  sources 
of  mischief  will  arise,  encroachments  On 
the  one  hand,  resistance  on  the  other  ;   a 
new  class  of  society  will  produce  a  new 
order  of  things^  the  government  of  opinion 
in  India  will  be  no  more,  and  thus  this  Bill, 
w;hich  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  told  us 
was  to  produce  a  proud  and  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  character  of  the  British  legis- 
lature, ^ill,  I  sincerely  believe,  produce  a 
lasting  monument  of  disgrace  to  the  admi- 
nistration which  is  thus  precipitately  pass- 
ing it  into  a  law.     I  shall  vote  against  the 
Report  being  received,  believing,  that  in 
'the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  session, 
It  would  be  more  prudent  to  bring  in  a 
short  declaratory  Bill  on  the  1st  and  2nd 
Besolutions,  in  order  to  give  stability  u> 
your  governments  in  India,  reserving  the 
details  of  the  measure  to  be  enacted  in  the 
nelt  session  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Rohcri  Thornton  said,  that  the  Bill 
was  far  from  being  what  he  wished  it ;  but 
the  Coibpany  had  gained  something  from 
the  delays  which  had  taken  place  by  the , 
discussion^  and  from  the  evidence  offered 
at  the  bar  of  both  Houses.    Adventurers 
would  not  now  be  so  ready  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  India,  where  they  would  as- 
suredly meet  their  ruin :  so  far  the  dan- 
ger   of   the    Company    had    decreased. 
Their  dividends,  too,  had  been  secured, 
not,  perhaps,  in  so  direct  a  way  as  be 
could  haye  wished  ;  but  this  was  another 
point  gained.     At  the  same  time  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  not  to  pot  on  the  di- 
rectors a  responsibility  too  heavy  for  the 
means  they  would  leave  in  their  power  tp 
encounter,  and  to  bear  them  out  of  every 
difficulty  into  which  their  decision  might 
plunge  them.     He,  however,  fn  the  pre- 
sent instance,  would  give  no  decisive  opi- 
nion, whether  the  Company  ought  to  ac- 
cept the  Bill  or  not. 

The  Report  was  then  read.  The 
Amendments  were. next  read  a  first  time, 
smd  on  the  Speaker  proceeding  to  read 
them  a  second  time^ 


Mr.  A.  Robbumh  m  pathetic  terns, 
prayed  that  the  House  would  not  aaaclieii 
that  clause  of  the  Bill  which  gave  full  to* 
leration  tomissipnarieaio  proceed  iodiscri- 
minately  from  this  country  to  convert  the 
Hindoos  from  a  religion,  to  the  doctrines 
of  which  they  were  so  much  attached. 
He  would  not  say  that  they  were  partici»H 
larly  averse  to  the  Christian  religion,  botj 
they  were  so  moch  attached' to  their  own, 
that  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  alter  their 
opinion  would  not  only  endanger,  bat  ul- 
timately subvert  our  government  in  India. 
So  strong  were  his  objections  to  the  claase,i 
that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  io  move* 
that  the  preamble  be  omitted. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that,  after  the  foil 
discussion  which  this  clause  had  already 
undergone,  and  after  the  distinct  manner 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  House  bad  been 
so  frequently  declared  in  its  favour,  he  did 
not  expect  the  subject  would  have  been 
again  renewed.  He  did  not  apprehend 
that  more  danger  was  likely  to  accroe,  or 
so  moch  indeed,  from  this  measore  being 
in  the  shape  of  a  positive  enactment,  than 
if  it  simply  remained  upon  their  Journals, 
where  it  had  already  fa«en  placed  by  the 
assent  which  was  siven  by  the  House  to 
the  Resolution  which  in  1793  was  sob- 
uiitted  to  their  consideration.  Bv  the 
clause,  a  restrictive  guard  was  placed  open 
the  missionaries  who  were  to  go  ont ;  and 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
guaranteed  to  the  natives,  in  so  clear  a 
manner,  that  he  thought  the  measure  was 
more  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  than 
to  elicit  discontent;  and  with  this  .im- 
pression on  his  mind,  be  certainly  should 
feel  it  his  doty  to  give  it  bis  warmest 
support. 

Mr.  Forbes  had  already  so  frequently 
troubled  the  House  on  this  subject,  that 
be  fiilt  most  reluctant  to  again  present 
himself  to  their  attention;  yet,  io  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  this  question,  be  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  opposition 
to  this  clause,  towards  which  be  entertain- 
ed the  same  hostility  as  ever.  He  bad 
that  morning  received  two  letters  from 
gentlemen,  who  were  intimately  acqustinl- 
ed  with  the  manners,  habits,  and  language 
of  the  natives  of  fiindostan,  and  from  them 
it  appeared,  that  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, into  India  would  be  attended  with 
the  worst  possible  eflTects;  and  tl\i%  he 
was  convinced,  was  the  opinion  of  nioeiv- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  those  wdo 
were  at  all  acquainted  with  India.  Had 
not  the  examination  of  tho  witnesses  at 
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tbe  btr  of  the  Hooie  been  prematarely  i 
Hopped,  he  bad  no  doubl  that  they  wouUl 
ba? e  disUDCtly  proved  tbe  truth  of  this 
inertioa.  InoeCNd,  he  did  understand  that 
this  ezamination  was  to  ha?e  been  re- 
Bewed  at  aoiue  future  period ;  and  why 
tbit  pledge  bad.  not  been  redeemed,  he 
ihoold  like  to  be  informed*  In  all  events, 
be  felt  it  hia  boonden  duty  to  rire  every 
opposition  in  hia  power  to  the  cTaose. 

Lord  Cattkrtagk  declared  that  he  had 
oerer  said  this  inquiry  was  to  be  renewed 
tt  a  future  period. 

Sir  JI,  Momigomary  did  imagine  thai 
neb  a  pledge  had  been  given,  and  was 
lorprisea  it  bad  not  been  fulfilled. 

Lord  CoMikrtngh  said,  if  it  was  wished 
that  any  further  inquiry  should  take  place, 
those  gentlemen  who  entertained  such  a 
wish,  had  it  in  their  power  to  submit  a 
ttotion  to  tbe  House  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Porb€9  voderstood  that  the  exami- 
nation upon  this  point  had  only  been  de- 
ferred, and  by  tbe  use  of  the  term  defer- 
red, he  did  think  it  woukl  have  been  re- 
fomed  at  some  future  period. 

Mr.  Sicken  said,  that  tbe  permission 
complained  of  was  in  itself  perfectly  io- 
noxioDs,  as*  no  power  was  granted  to  com- 

Bi\  the  Hindoos  to  change  their  religion. 
e  felt  extremely  sorry  to  hear  gentlemen 
of  great  talents  opposing  the  difibsion  of 
Christianity  over  any  part  of  the  world. 
Their  speeches  could  not  be  soon  for^« 
ten,  but  he  conceived  thenr  as  brilliant 
examples  of  superlative  talenu  misapplied. 
The  House  was  bound  to  continue  the  per- 
mission granted  to  missionaries  by  former 
tcisof  parliament,  to  prevent' the  Hindoos 
from  committing  the  very  atrocities  so 
much   apprehended  by  gentlemen  who 
■poke  on  the  other  side.    What  respect 
could  we  command  from  a  people  wnom 
we  should  now  deprive  of  the  benefits  of 
>  religious  education  which  former  parlia- 
>Bcnts  declared  to  be  essential  to  their 
l|appitiess }  If  the  great  obligations  of  re- 
ligion impressed  upon  our  minds  the  duty 
^  instructing  our  subjects  of  other  coun- 
^et  in  its  doctrines,  should  we  put  it  in 
^  power  of  an  enemy  to  say,  that  we 
neglected  so  useful  a  dnty  from  a  poail* 
lanifnoos  fear  of  danger  to  our  commercial 
latere^  {   Should  we,  who  possessed  the 
^▼ereignly  of  so  vast  an  empire  in  India, 
tremble  at  a  proposition  to  aifibse  a  reli- 
POQ  which  the  government  of  every  other 
c<^ntry  in  Europe  took  pains  to  extend 
over  their  limited  territories  ?  So  far  were 
we  nativea  in  general  from  being  averse  lo 


the  Christian  religion,  that,  as  appeared 
from  the  evidence  before  the  House,  a 
very  great  number  on  the  Malabar  cpast 
had  been  converted,  under  the  direction  of 
one  individual,  in  a  yrery  short  time ;  and 
so  great  was  their  attachment  to  the  new 
rellffion,  that  it  was  found  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  restrain  them  in  the  efiervesceucd 
of  their  zeal,    from  destroying  Gentoo , 
images  which  they  bad  formerly  wor- 
shipped.   How,  then,  could  it  be  said  that 
an  attempt  on  our  part  to  extend  tbe  bene* 
fits  of  Christianity  to  the  Indians  would 
endanger  the  massacre  of  tbe  European 
inhabitants }  He  denied  that  the  mutiny 
at  Vellore  was  occasioned  by  the  profes* 
sors  of  Christianity  in    India.    It    was 
proved  on  the  contrary,  that  that  lamenta- 
ble event  was  produced  solely  from  the 
severities  inflicted  «pon  the  native  troops 
to  compel  them  to  discontinue  the  out- 
ward characteristic  marks  of  their  casts. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  ex- 
patiated at  length  on  the  immoralities  so 
habitual  to  the  lower  classes  of  Indians, 
which  he  chiefly  attributed  to  their  igno* 
ranee  of  Christianity.    In  confirmation  of 
that  opinion,  he  would  quote  a  charge  of 
the  late  Recorder  of  Bombay  (sir  Jamea 
Macintosh)  to  the  grand  jury,  wherein 
that  learned  gentleman  in  glowing  terms^ 
deplored  the  prevalence  of  perjury,  and 
other  offences,  so  habitual  in  India,  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Mr.  TioTi^,  though  he  professed  him- 
self to  be  as  friendly  as  any  man  to  tbe 
propagation  of  Christianity,  objected  both 
to  the  clause  and  the  preamble  as  a  legis« 
lative  measure.    Tbe  clause  to  which  this 
preamble  had  been  prefixed  originally  re« 
Urred  to  nothing  else  but  the  right  to 
trade ;  and  it  was  most  apparent  that  the 
preamble  and  clause  were  really  Incon- 
sistent with  each  other ;  and  he  contended 
that  the  preamble  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  object  would  be  as  perfectly  attained 
if  the  preamble  were  omitted,  as  if  it  were 
suffered  to  remain.    There  were  two  points 
connected  with  tbe  subject,   which    he 
should  always  maintain :  first,  to  endeavour 
to  disseminate  tbe  religion  he  profeued  ; 
and  next,  not  to  make  such  an  attempt,  at 
the  hazard  of  other  people.    And,  when 
gentlemen  who  had  passed  much  of  their 
time  in  India,  on  being  questioned,  stated 
that  an  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity, 
in  the  way  proposed,  might  be  attended 
with  faUl  eSecU,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
considerable  alarm.    The   question  vras 
not  whether  the  propagation  of  Chria* 
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tianity  trds  to  be  ttlloir^d,  botwhettMr  the 
intention  wfts  to  be  pfodftimed  tlond,  io  a 
manner  ca1co>ated  to  etcite  the  paatiens 
and  prejtidteea  of  the  nativva*  He  wodid 
therefore  be  eantioas,  tn  introdecin^  Cbrig- 
tianity  amongftt  them,  not  to  pat  to  hazard 
the  Britfth  interetta  in  India,  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  a  great  nnmber  of  persons.  He 
was  perfectly  ready  to  afibrd  every  faeHity 
to  religtoos  persons  for  proceeding  a*  ttiia- 
afOnaries  to  India,  but  be  felt  insoperable 
objections  to  sach  facilities  being  made 
the  object  of  legislative  enactment. 

Mr.  JVilbtfforce  contended,  that  if  the 
preamble  were  omitted,  the  inference 
Woold  be,  that  the  legiftiature  were  hostile 
totbe  performanceof  that,  which,  by  their 
Besolution,  they  had  agreed  to  do  ;  that 
they  had  completely  changed  their  minds, 
and  now  saw  great  danger  in  that  coorse 
of  proceeding,  from  which  they  originally 
aogured  none.  The  gentlemen  who,  orf 
former  occasions,  had  opposed  the  inter-* 
ference  of  the  legislatore,  in  the  manner 

{proposed,  had  argued,  that  the  Hindoo  re* 
Igton  was  80  pure,  at  to  render  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  introduce  Christianity 
amongit  them.  But  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman proceeded  on  a  different  view  of 
the  case:  he  did  not  object  to  the  propa- 
|(ation  of  Cbrtstianity,  but  to  the  means 
Which  were  to  be  employed.  Bat  surely 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  roast  know,  that, 
for  20  years^  a  resolution  liad  remained  on 
their  youmals,  recognising  the  necessity 
of  disseminating  the  Christian  religton  in 
India.  That  resolotion  was  put  into  the 
Bill  of  179S,  but  unhappily  the  House 
Was  prevailed  upon  by  arguments  similar 
to  those  that  had  been  used  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  strike  it  out.  By  doing  this, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  legislature  had 
expressed  an  opinion  hostile  to  the  reason* 
ing  of  those  who  supported  the  clause; 
and  major  Scott  Waring  had  actually 
stated  that  the  sentiments  of  (he  legislature 
were  so  expressed.  Now,  if  the  pream- 
ble were  omitted,  it  would  be  giving  up 
all  that  they  had  in  view.  And  thoogh  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  a  few  others, 
might  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and 
be  aware  that  the  opinion  of  the  legislature 
Was  not  hostile,  yet  the  general  feelmg  of 
the  coQOtry  would  be  dif^rent.  The  right 
bon.  gentleman  should  also  recollect,  that 
this  proposition  went  to  introduce  light,  and 
knowledge,  and  science  among  the  people 
of  India.  Indeed,  from  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  amongst  them,  he  hoped  that 
the  doctrines  of  the*  Cbristiaa  religion 
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would  meet  with  a  more  gentrsl  recepcioti, 
than  even  the  labours  of  the  miaskmariea 
Goold  prodece. 

Mr.  Paofceh  supported  the  ameadttioat. 

The  House  tbendivided :  Fortbe  ameiid- 
ment^;  Against  it  46;   Majorify  24. 

A  short  conversation  then  too«  place 
between  lord  Castlereagh^  Mesars^  R. 
Smith,  Rose,  Atkins,  and  Forbes,  on  tbe 
clause  allowing  for  a  certain  period  the 
entrance  of  India  bailt  shipping  into  this 
country.  Two  amendments  were  pro« 
posed  by  Messrs.  Rose  and  Smith,  which 
were  inserted,  and  the  c>attse  was  then 
agreed  to.  On  the  clause  relative  to  the 
appropriation  of  territonal  revenue  for  in- 
vestments, Mr.  K.  Smith  proposed  a  claase, 
which,  on  the  suggestion  of  lord  Castfe* 
reagb,  and  after  some  observatroito  from 
lord  A.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Tiemey,  he 
agreed  to  withdraw  tilt  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill,  to  give  his  lordship  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  '  h.  The  claoae 
equalizing  the  service,  either  in  India  or 
in  the  college  of^  Hertford,  and*  allowing 
persons  to  receive  certaro  salaries,  after 
a  limited  period,  caused  some  conversa- 
tion, and  the  Hotise divided  upon  it:  For 
the  clause  45;  Against  it  16;  Majority 
29.—- Mr.  R.  Smith  proposed,  that  copies 
of  all  regulations  made  in  Indik,  shoofd 
be  laid  before  the  House  annually,  which 
was  agreed  to. — ^Thc  report  of  the  other 
clauses  were  then  received  ;  and  lord  Cat- 
(lereagh  moved,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time  to-morrow.  To  this  Mr.  R. 
•Smith,  and  ]^r.  P.  Moore  made  some  ob- 
jections ;  but  the  noble  lord's  motion  was 
agreed  to,  without  a  division. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Tuetday,  July  13. 

HcLLBSTON  EtECTioa  BitL.l  EstI  Sttih 
hope  said,  that  this  Bill  stood  ror  a  aecond 
reading  to-day.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  rights  of  individtials  should  not  be  af» 
fected  without  doe  eaanrination  by  that 
House,  and  the  late  period  of  the  session 
wottid  not  admit  the  opportonity  of  exa- 
mining the  merits  of  this  measore.  He 
should  therefore  move,  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  three  monfhs. 
He  was  not  at  the  same  time  disposed  to 
object  to  the  Bill ;  indeed,  he  hiahly  sp* 
proved  of  it,  but  it  was  too  fate  for  theiv 
lordships  to  proceed  with  any  enquiry  on 
the  8nbject.*^The  noble  earrs  tootion  was 
then  agreed  to,  consequently  the  Bill  ia 
lost. 
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BOUSE     OF    COMMONS. 

SriPKaoiAKT  CvKATEs'  Bgu..']  The 
CbanccUor^f  the  Bxoheq«er  moved  ihe 
AirtlrewliiigofiheBill. 

Mr.  W€$ttm  restated  hw  objeetiomto  it, 
»  f  rocsediug  on  %  novel  f^rincipk,  and 
iw(a««ag  llie  freehold  property  of  the 
c4ardi.  Ho  mo««d,  that  the  Bill  be  read 
t  third  tioae  t4iat  day  three  montlis. 

Mr.  %dflr  defended  the  Bill,  «in  the 
pnucipleAlMt 'the  acknowledged  freebokl 
properly  of  iIm  ehorch  ^ms  bold  oh  the 
ctaditioa  of  the  dotiies  being  pet  formed. 
AU  that  was  Attenpted  vrae,  that  the  kiewif 
beat  who  did  not  retide  sheaM  proride 
the  aieam  for  anoflSoiaUng  minister.  The 
Bill,  it  was  fioped,  woold  dkainith  plina- 
iities:  5,000  parishes  were,  at  present, 
wkbeut  eiilier  tncombent  or  eurate  resi- 
j^^  Tho  licences  for  diseentiiig  meet- 
ing hoosoebad  incpeased  m  14  y^ars  from 
90  to  50B;  amd  tbe  licences  for  their 
pc«achers  stiil  more. 

Mr.  Wroiteshy  disapproved  of  the  Bill, 
Md  coasi^ered  the  increase  of  licences  to 
dwenters»  owkig  to  other  causes;  Ifie 
grtsier  part  of  the  popolation  in  some 
■aaofactormg  places  being  dissenters 
froo:  the  ob«Fch. 

Mr.  Menncrv  Suuem  thought  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  tho  Bill  quite  nn^!»}ectionable ; 
bot  had  doubts  respecting  the  tneans  in 
*hich  its  ^b^ctwas  to  be  obtained.  It 
>^^ght  possU>ly  introdoee  unexampled 
<«harrMsments,  and  even  beggary,  mto 
the  church  oslablishaient.  He  stated  a 
Asmber  of  cases,  in  which  the  provisions, 
j|^«Keea(od,  wo»ld  be  attended  with  great 
bMdshios.  The  Bill  was  also  cakrolated 
^  ppodoca  mforious  impressions  of  the 
cbsracter  nf  the  choreb,  end  particularly 
of  us  beads.  Above  BOO  .livings  were 
vuler  501.  a-year.  The  Wti  bad  been 
>it«red«  but  so  as  to  shew  a  dietroBt,  while 
^  the  same  time  a  discretionary  power 
^u  left  to  tbe  biKbops.  He  was  afraid  of 
i^cooseqoences ;  but  shooed  be  glad  to 
^ngc  hie  opinions,  if  thev  were  shewn 
^  he  nnlonndod. 

Mr.  /VeMON  spoke  in  favour  of  tbe  Brll. 
^'Ir.  Smj^k  expressed  his  sorprise,  that 
^  Ohancetlor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
^^  proposed  ilie  third  reading  of  this 
^^^t  at  so  late  a  period  of  tbe  session. 

He  thuugbt  fft  reqnired  farther  considera- 
^^  •  and  hoped  tbe  right  bon.  gentleman 

^uld  not  object  to  postponing  it  to  some 

««««  period. 


Mr.  JMaf  jC  was  appFebemiv e  that  thor 
tendency  of  tbe  Bill  wonid  be  to  lower 
tbe  character  of  tho  clergy.  The  higbor 
oMMhiments  of  the  church  wore  the  priaea 
held  out  to  its  profeisors,  and  the  Bill 
might  diminish  the  number  cf  the  objects 
of  ambition  to  those  who  entered  into  thn 
clef  teal  profession.  He  wished  for  a1te« 
rations ;  tbongb  not  prepared  to  negativo 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Pole  Carem  opposed  the  Ftii,  whleh» 
he  said,  was  considered  objectionable  by* 
all  tbe  heads  of  the  church. 

The  Ho«#e  then  divided  e  For  tbe  Bill 
96;  Against  it  9 ;  Majority  67.  Tbe  Bill 
was  then  read  a  third  time. '  After  which 
some  new  clauses  wore  brought  «p  and 
added  to  the  Bill,  by  way  of  rider,  and 
tbe  Bill  passed. 

Morion   FOa  MoNtJMENTS  TO  THB  Mb« 

liORT  OP  DEPAATBD  OpricBRs.']  Lord 
(Mul&eagh  rose  to  mov'e,  in  conformity 
with  his  notice,  an  Address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  praying  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  cause  monuments  to  be  erected  to  tbe 
memory  of  several  distinguished  officers 
wbo  had  recently  fallen  in  the  service  of 
their  co^tntry.  Iliere  vras,  he  observed, 
no  description  of  eonraiemoration  for  me« 
ritorious  ssrvi'ces  which  could  be  more 
grateful  to  the  sentiments  of  officers  wheo 
alive,  or  more  soothing  to  tbe  feelings  of 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  who  had 
fallen,  than  to  receive  from  the  liberality 
of  parliament  this  memorial  to  their  fame, . 
The  principles  by  which  parliament  were 
accnsiomed  to  regulate  their  conduct  in 
this  respect,  were,  first  that  the  service  ren« 
dered  should  have  been  conspicuous,  and 
secondly,  that  it  sbonid  be  connected 
either  with  naval  or  military  achievement. 
It  was  likewise  the  practice 'only  to  come 
to  Totes  of  this  nature  In  the  case  of 
officers  of  a  certain  rank,  and  to  whose 
conduct  some  arduous  duty  had  been  con* 
fided.  He  would  now,  having  premised 
these  grnerad  rules  by  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  tbat  House  had  bttberto  been  go« 
verned,  shortly  call  their  attention  to  some 
of  the  particulars  attending  the  claims 
which  the  conduct  of  the  deceased  officers 
in  question  had  upon  the  gratitude  of  par* 
liament.  The  first  whom  be  should  name 
was  major-general  Bowes,  who,  although 
be  had  not  ^Uen  in  a  general  action,  had 
evinced  that  degree  of  gallantry  and  de- 
votion in  storming  the  forts  of  Salamanca 
previous  to  the  engagement,  and  in  re« 
taming  to  tbe  contest  afVer  baring  been 


woanded  id  the  breach,  and  obliged  at 
firit  to  retire;  which  amply  ealitled  hii 
nemory  to  every  honour  that  could  be 
paid  to  military  zeal.  He  fell,  but  his  &II 
was  graced  by  the  complete  success  of 
hia  eoterprize ;  an  enterprize  which*  if  it 
had  not  succeeded,  might  have  materially 
detracted  from  the  glories  and  advantages 
of  the  subsequent  general  engagement 
The  next  officer  was  lieuu-colonel  sir  W. 
Myers,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Albaera, 
commanding  a  brigade  of  fosileera,  half  of 
whom  perished  with  their  leader  in  the  field. 
Although  his  rank  therefore  was  not 'equal 
to  that  hitherto  recognized  in  votes  of  this 
description,  he  trusted  that  it  would  not 
bo  deemed  an^  departure  from  the  spirit 
of  the  regulations  observed  on  previous 
occasions  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  merits 
and  acknowledged  services  of  that  gallant 
soldier.  With  respect  to  colonel  Cado- 
gaUy  the  distinction  which  he  had  acquired 
for  himself  in  the  recent  battle  of  Vufeoria 
was.  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  but  there  were  other  circumstances 
in  his  conduct  at  other  places,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Fnentes  d'HoDore,  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  lord  Wellington, 
and  pointed  him  out  to  the  country  as  one 
of  its  most  rising  military  ornaments.  It 
was  impossible  to  advert  to  tl^  last  scene 
of  his  honourable  career  without  an  emo- 
tion of  admiration,  or  to  contemplate  with- 
out ranking  amongst  the  most  decisive 
tokens  of  an  heroic  spirit,  that  generous 
ardour  which  prompted  him  after  receiv- 
ing his  mortal  wound,  to  express,  as  the 
wish  at  that  moment  nearest  to  his  heart, 
to  be  conveyed  to  an  eminence  from 
which  he  might  behold  the  conclusive  and 
splendid  triumph  of  that  memorable  day. 
—The  other  individual  was  the  late  ma- 
jor-general sir  Isaac  Brock.  ^  By  the  vi- 
gour of  his  mind  and  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  arrangements,  that  officer  had 
been  called  to  impart  a  confidence  to  the 
inhabitanU  of  that  part  of  Canada  where 
he  had  commanded,  and  a  sense  of  the 
Talne  of  their  connection  with  this  coun- 
try, highly  favourable  to  the  frustration  of 
the  enemy's  designs.  But  he  had  not 
rendered  himself  less  distinguished  in  the 
field,  in  which  with  the  loss  of  his  own 
valuable  life  he  had  utterly  discomfited 
the  division  of  the  American  army  com- 
manded by  general  Hull.  Taking  all 
these  circumstances,  both  of  his  life  and 
death,  into  consideration,  he  felt  satisfied 
that  the  intermediate  delay  which  had 
h^en  suffered  to  uke  placej  would  not 
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dispose  the  House  to  refuse  their  coocar- 
rence  with  this  vote,  as  holding  forth  aa 
animating  example  to  future  officers  who 
might  be  entrusted  with  similar  duties  in 
his  Majesty's  more  remote  dominions.    It 
was,  he  felt,  a  dbst  grateful  taak  to  recordj 
the  examples  of  heroism,  and  to  trace  the 
career  of  victory,  which  had  distingnitbed 
this  country,  and  which  had  been,  io  latter 
times,  carried  to  a  degree  ot  pre-emi- 
nence never  before  attained — never,  per-i 
haps,  paralleled  in  military  history.    It 
was,  iiMleed,  a  most  grateful  task  to  look 
back  to  such  deeds,  and  to  pay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  heroes  who  had  coo* 
tributed  to  produce  them.    In  the  enthu- 
siasm, however,  which  such  a  review  was 
calculated  to  excite,  and  the  grateful  feel- 
ings to  which  it  most  give  rise,  he  would 
ever  be  unwilling  to  transgress  the  spirit 
which  had  heretofore  influenced  the  prac- 
tice of  parliament  in  distributing  its  fa- 
vours.    But  in  this  case  there  was  no  lach 
transgression;   and  he  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  better  mode  of  providing  for 
the  defence  of  the*  country-— of  laying  by 
a  stock  of  public  spirit  and  personal  va- 
lour, upon  which  national  security  coold 
more  safely  repose,  than  in  the  proper 
distribution  of  national .  honours — becaoae 
such  distribution,  while  it  distinguished 
the  memory  of  the.  dead,  fomiahed  an  in* 
centive  to  the  exertions  of  the   living: 
thus  conducing  at  once  to  mainuin  the 
glory  and  the  safety  of  the  empire.    The 
noble  lord  concluded  with  moving  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that 
Monuments  may  be  erected  in  the  Cathe* 
dral  Church  of  Saint  Paul, to  the  memory,!, 
of  major  •gen.  Barnard  Foord  Bowes,  who 
fell  gloriously  on  the  27th  of  June  1812, 
while  leading  the  troops  to  the  assault  of 
.the  forts  of  Salamanca;  2.  of  major-general 
sir  Isaac  Brock,  extra  knight  of  the  most 
honourable  order  of  the  Bath,  who  fell 
gloriously  at  the   head  of  his  Majesty's 
troops  on  the  13th  of  October  1812,  while 
resisting  an  attack  made  by  a  very  supe« 
rior  force  of  the  enemy  upon  the  port  of 
Ooeenstown  in   Upper    Canada:    3.  of 
lieut.  colonel  sir  William  Myers,  bart.  who 
fell  gloriously  in  the  command  of  a  bri* 
gade  of  his  Majesty's  forces  upon  the  idth 
of  May  1811,  when  the  French  amy  re- 
ceived a  signal  .defeat  at  Albubera,  fron 
the  allied  troops  commanded  by  marshal 
sir  William  Carr  Beresford ;  ^k  of  coloocl 
the  hon.  Henry  Cadogan,  who  fell  g\o* 
rioosly  in  the  command  of  a  brigade  of 
his  Majesty's  troops  at  tht  moiaorablt 
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battle  of  Vittoria,  when  a  complete  yic- 
torj  wma  gatned  orer  the  French'  army  by 
tfce  anted  forces  nnder  the  command  of 
the  marquis  oFWefltngton. 

Sir  Joieph  Yorke  recommended  that  mea- 
nres  ahoold  be  taken  to  abridge  the  ex- 
pence  usually  attending  the  erection  of 
such  tnooumentt,  ot  at  least  that  the  in- 
graohy  of  the  constractfon  should  in  some 
degree  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
pence. 

The  serenil  Addresses  were  then  agreed 
to. 

East  Indta  Company's  Caartcr  Bill.] 
Lard  Casttereagh  mored  the  third  reading 
ofthiaBiR. 

Mr.  Robert  Thanuon  implored  the  noble 
lord  not  to  presa  the  thira  reading  at  pre- 
sent, but  to  allow  the  court  of  proprietors 
a  reasonable  time  to  read  and  consider  the 
Bill  Hi  Its  amended  shape.  He  then 
slated  tire  resolution  which  had  been  this 
day  come  to  by  the  coart  of  proprietors, 
in  which  they  called  upon  those  directors 
who  had  seats  in  parliament,  to  move  for 
a  abort  delay  for  thd  purpose  he  had 
iUled. 

Lord  CaMkrtagh  professed  great  respect 
for  the  court  of  proprietors,  and  a  desire 
to  conform  to  their  wishes  as  ftir  as  be 
could  in  doty  do  so.  The  convenience  of 
parliament,  however,  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. The  session  was  now  drawing  to  its 
dose,  and  this  was  almost  the  only  busi* 
neas  before  that  House.  Many  gentlemen 
III  that  House,  and  many  noble  lords  in 
the  other,  were,  at  great  mconvenience  to 
themselves,  obliged  to  stay  in  town  to  at- 
tend the  progress  of  this  Bill.  It  was  not, 
however^  this  personal  incoirvenience  that 
he  meant  to  dwell  on,  but  the  inconve- 
nience of  parliament  itself,  in  being  placed 
under  tfae  necessitj^  of  disposing  of  the 
Bill  in  Its  future  stages  with  a  very  thin 
attendance  of  members,  if  there  was  now 
any  unnecessary  delay.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  reason  which  the  court 
o(  proprtetors  had  assigned  for  delay, 
sfaoahf  rather  operate  the  other  way,  and 
make  itaecessary  for  the  House  to  proceed. 
If  they  wanted  to  see  the  Bill  in  its  perfect 
Ibrmy  they  should  watt  till  it  had  passed 
tfae  House,  with  alt  the  amendments  which 
Bright  yet  be  mtroduced.  If  it  passed  the 
two  Houses,  they  might  then  see  it  com- 
plete, and  printed  ;  and  time  might  then 
be  allowed  them  to  make  iheir  option, 
whether  they  would  accept  it,  or  not.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  any  person  would 
(  VOL.  XXVI. ) 


advise  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent to  give  the  royal  assent  to  it,  if  the 
proprietors  did  not  choose  to  accept  it. 
As  to  the. principle  of  the  Bill,  he  thought 
that  the  court  of  proprietors  could  hardly 
expect  that  any  observations  which  they 
might  now  make  would  be  sufficient  to 
alter  the  opinion  which  parliament  had 
deliberately  expressed  after  the  maturest 
discussion.  As  to  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
it  mtttt  be  recollected,  that  the  House  had 
the  assistance  of  many  of  the  directors, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  be  well  ac«. 
quainted  with  the  opinions  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  great  body  of  proprietors. 
It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  this  Bill 
was  not  unchangeable  for  the  term  of  20 
years,  but  that  any  mistake  which  might 
have  crept  into  it,  could  be  remedied  in 
another  session,  nt  any  one  of  the  details  ' 
might  hereafter  be  altered,  if  found  neces- 
sary. The  general  principle  of  the  Bill 
ha({  already  been  decided  on  by  parlia- 
ment. He,  therefore,  should  oppose  any 
delav,  whieh  would  necessarily  cause  the 
Bill  m  its  remaining  stages  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  thinner  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  R.  Smith  said  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  the  delay  that  the 
court  of  proprietors  asked. 

Mr.  BathurU  opposed  delay,  on  the 
same  grounds  which  had  been  taken  by 
lord  Castlereagh. 

Mr.  Tierney  reminded  the  noble  lord 
and  the  House,  that  the  time  which  he  had 
all  along  suggested  as  the  most  proper 
for  a  short  delay,  was  between  the  Report 
of  the  Bill  and  its  third  reading.  He  be- 
lieved, that  there  was  fto  instance  in  the 
Journals  of  parliament,  of  a  Bili  of  such 
great  magnftude  being  read  a  third  time 
the  very  day  after  the  Report  was  received. 
As  for  withholding  the  royal  assept,  was 
any  minister  prepared  to  advise  his  royal 
highness  to  put  his  veto  on  the  Bill,  if  it 
should  pass  the  two  houses  of  parliament  ? 
It  a)>peared  to  him  no  more  than  reasona- 
ble, that  some  short  delav  should  now  take 
place,  (suppose  till  FriJay  next,)  to  give 
the  proprietors  time  to  read  this  Bill,  with 
all  its  amendments,  and  consider  whet|)er 
they  would  accept  it,  or  not. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  then 
read,  and  the  question  being  put,  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  Tkmey  rose,  and  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  instead  of  the  word 
'  now,'  the  words  "  on  Monday  next,  or 
iPrJday,"  (if  more  agreeable  to  the  noble 
lord,)  should  be  insertedt 
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Lord  Coitltreagh  ivould  not  consent  to 
what  appeared  to  him  unnecessary  gra- 
tuitous delay. 

The  House  then  divided  ;  For  Mr.  Tier- 
ney's  Amendment,  18  ;  Against  it,  57  ; 
Majority,  39. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 
After  which. 

Sir  H,  Montgomery  proposed  a  clause 
to  allow  the  military  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany, after  a  residence  of  15  years  in 
India^  to  be  eligible  to  seats  in  the  council. 
After  dwelling  for  some  time  on  the 
merits  and  services  of  the  Indian  army, 
he  complained  that  the  officers  were  much 
worse  off*  than  the  officers  in  his  Majesty's 
service.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  King's  officers  from  holding  any  situa- 
tion in  this  country*  and  yet  the  Compa- 
ny's military  officers  must  not  obtain  seats 
in  the  council|  nor  even  hold  the  office  of 
military  secretary.  In  the  King's  service 
there  were  honours  and  encouragements 
given  to  meritorious  officers;  whereas  in 
the  Company's  service,  the  greatest  pol- 
troon, if  he  but  contrived  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  a  court  martial,  was  as  sure  of 
rising  by  seniority  as  if  he  had  been  the 
most  meritorious  officer.  In  the  King's 
army,  an  officer  who  had  served  20  years 
was  always  allowed  to  sell  his  commissions 
(even  if  he  had  not  purchased  them)  at  the 
regulation  price,  which  would  purchase 
an  annuity  of  more  value  than  the  pension 
which  an  Indian  officer  would  receive. 
He  himself  had  served  19  years  and  nine 
manlhs  in  the  Indian  army,  and  had  no 
pension  at  all.  He  thought  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  military  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany ought  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  Grant t  sen.  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
merits  of  the  military  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  should  always  be  happy  to  con- 
cur in  redressing  any  of  their  grievances  ; 
but  did  not  think  this  should  be  done  at 
the  expence  of  the  civil  servants,  whose 
ambition  was  naturally  directed  to  those 
aituations.  Although  there  might  be  some 
things  to  amend  in  the  state  of  the  military 
servants,  yet  he  believed  that,  upon  the 
whole,  there  was  no  military  service  in 
the  world  where  there  was  leia  reason  to 
complain. 

Lord  Casilereagh  agreed  with  the  opi- 
nion of  the  hon.  director ;  and  said,  that 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  officers  of 
the  Indian  army  had  their  commissions 
and  promotions  without  purchase;  that 
after  25  years'  service  they  might  retire 
on  foil  pay ;   and  that  if  they  chose  to 


stay  in  India,  they  got  the  comDand  of 
regiments  (a  very  lucrative  situatioa) 
sooner  than  the  officers  in  the  King's  ser- 
vice usually  did.  He  therefore  tooeght 
the  Indian  army  were  as  well  off,  upou 
the  whole,  as  any  other  army*  If,  how- 
ever, any  improvements  conld  be  suggest- 
ed, he  should  be  happy  to  concur  in  theii 
adoption.  At  the  same  time  ibis  was  do( 
the  moment  to  decide  upon  a  questioo 
which  required  very  mature  consideratioa 
The  present  Bill  would  by  no  means  efa* 
barrass  parliament,  or  tie  up  their  hands 
from  any  future  regulations  which  might 
be  advantaeeouf  both  for  the  Company 
and  the  public  interest.  He  recomcneod* 
ed,  therefore,  the  hon.  baronet  to  withdrsvi 
this  clause. 

Sir  H,  Montgomery  accordingly  with, 
drew  this  clause,  and  proposed  auotbei 
for  allowing  military  officers  to  be  e(D< 
ployed  as  political  agents  at  the  courts  oi 
the  native  princes.  In  support  of  thii 
clause  he  instanced  the  services  which  bad 
been  rendered  by  sir  Barry  Close,  sir  J. 
Malcolm,  and  colonel  Walker. 

Lord  Caulereagh  thought  the  clause  fa- 
perfluotts,  as  the  Company  might  at  pre« 
sent  do  all  which  was  proposed  by  thu 
measure. 

Mr.  R*  Smith  said,  he  could  assert  of  hii 
own  knowledge,  that  repeated  pointed 
orders  came  out  from  the  government  a) 
home,  forbidding  the  appointment  of  milf- 
tary  men  to  diplomatic  situations:  this 
seemed  as  if  it  were  a  systematic  principU 
of  the  directors,  not  to  suQer  the  civil  offi- 
cers to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  mi- 
litary. In  his  opinion  the  military  wen 
most  fit  for  diplomacy  in  India. 

Mr.  Grant,  senior,  allowed  that  socb  or- 
ders had  been  issued  in  consequence  of  tbe 
complaint  made  by  the  civil  ofBcers,  that 
they  were  too  much  superseded  by  the  mi- 
litary. Upon  the  whole  there  was  a  pretty 
equal  distribution  of  the  employment.  He 
thought  this  should  be  left  to  the  di^re- 
tion  of  the  Company,  and  not  be  made  a 
subject  of  legislative  interference. 

The  clause  was  then  negatived  witboot 
a  division, 

Mr.  P«  Moore  proposed  a  clatise  to 
enable  persons  who  had  resided  ten  yean 
in  India,  to  retain  their  rank  on  their  return 
to  this  country,  wittiout  the  votes  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  proprietors. 

Lord  QuUereogh  said  it  was  not  the  po- 
licy of  the  government  to  allow  faclHtiei 
to  their  experienced  servants  to  return  to 
England.    The  clause  was  negatived. 
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Mr.  W.  Smith  proposed  a  claase  to  abo- 
lish the  decision  by  ballot,  and  directing 
the  secretary  to  take  the  totes  openly,  as 
in  the  Indian  presidency,  while  it  should 
be  competent  for  any  members  to  protest; 
and  also  that  absentees,  on  the  requisition 
of  two  members,  should  assign  the  causes  of 
their  absence  ;  and  further,  that  notice  of 
important  questions  should  be  given  on 
demand  of  two*  members. 

Lord  Ckutlereagh  thought  the  clause  too 
complex :  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  left 
to  the  Company,  to  adopt  some  regulation 
on  this  sobject.  It  was  not  a  case  so  glar- 
ing, as  the  decision  by  lot,  which  had  last 
night  been  rectified. 

Mr.  R.  Tkomton  had  no  objection  to  so 
much  off  the  measure  as  abolished  the 
bsllot,  though^  he  belieted,  no  great  in- 
contenience  resulted  from  it.  The  rest 
of  the  measure,  he  thought,  tended  to  de- 
grade the  directors,  and  impede  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Grant  spoke  to  the  same  effect, 
obsenring^  that  be  wished  all  possible  pub- 
licity and  responsibility  should  be  attached 
to  the  votes  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  then  allowed  his  clause  to 
be  negatived  without  a  division,  on  an 
understanding  that  the  Company  would 
adopt  some  such  regulation  as  that  pro- 
pped. It  was  unnecessary  to  extend  the 
shield  of  m  secret  ballot  over  persons 
who  were  not  likely  to  be  influenced 
either  by  the  civium  ardor,  or  the  vuUus 
vMmuia  tyrofmi. — It  was  then  negatived. 

No  other  clause  being  proposed,  the 
House  proceeded  to  amendments  in  the 
body  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  R,  Thornton  proposed  an  amend- 
ment in  the  appropriation  clause,  to  the 
efl^ct  of  making  the  bills  payable  in  Eng- 
land fair  on  the  territorial  instead  of  the 
commercial  fond,  in  the  same  way  as  if 
they  were  payable  in  India.    * 

Wd  Ciuiiereaiih  contended,  as  these 
debts  were  secured  on  the  India  revenue, 
the  amendment  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  R,  Thornton,  on  this,  agreed  to 
withdraw  it ;  but  on  the  fourth  appro- 
priation clause,  he  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, withdrawing  great  part  of.  the 
commercial  fund,  to  be  employed  by 
^  Company,  from  under  the  controol  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 
Mr.  Canning  objected  to  this. 
Lord  CauUreagh  agreed,  that  so  far  as 
the  Company  had  a  commercial  capitiil, 
neither  that  House  nor  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul  had  any  power  to  interfere.    If  the 


privilege  here  conceded  to  the  Board  of 
Cohtroul  were  carried  to  excess,  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  must  stand  stiil.  If  the 
country  did  not  give  ta  the  Company  in 
India,  the  Company  could  iM>t'give  to  the 
country  in  Europe. 

Mr.  PhiUips  was  against  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  was  negatived  after  a 
short  conversation. 

When  the  Speaker  arrived  at  the  clause 
respecting  the  church  of  Scotland, 

Lord  Outlerengh  proposed  that  it  should 
be  omitted,  arguing  that  a  legislative 
enactment,  commanding  the  Company  to 
maintain  chaplains  or  ministers  in  each  of 
the  presidencies  would  be  impolitic,  and 
might  lead  to  misunderstandings  in  our 
other  colonies. 

Mr.  W,  DundoM  observed,  that  the  clause 
in  question  had  originally  been  introduced 
at  his  suggestion,  but  that  having  received 
an  assurance  from  the  Company,  that  they 
would  at  their  own  expence  maintain  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  afford  them 
all  proper  means  and  assistance  in  the  pro- 
mulgation and  exercise  of  their  faith,  he 
had  consented  that  the  clause  should  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  R,  Thornton  said,  that  as  chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  he  was  confident 
he  could  assure  the  House,  and  particular- 
ly the  Scotch  members,  that  the  East 
India  Company  would  do  not  only  all  that 
was  necessary  y  but  all  that  could  be  reason- 
ably required. 

Mr.  Grant,  sen.  confirmed  this  state- 
ment, and  pledged  the  Company,  as  far 
he  possessed  the  power,  to  endow  churches, 
and  provide  maintenances  for  the  clergy- 
men of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Ahercrombjf  doubted  whether  under 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  10th  W. 
3,  the  Company  could  allow  any  ministers 
to  proceed  to  India  who  'had  not  the 
licence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
unless  under  the  higher  sanction  of  a  le- 
gislative enactment,  ile,  therefore,  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  that  the  clause 
should  be  retained,  introducing  the  words, 
'« it  shall,  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Com- 
pany to  allow  Presbyterian  ministers  to 
proceed  to  India.'' 

Mr.  R.  Thornton  could  not  answer  for 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  not 
his  province,  but  he  thought  he  might  an- 
swer for  the  readiness  of  th^  Company. 

After  a  few  words  from  lord  Castlereagb, 
Mr.  Abercromby's  amendment  was  nega- 
tived, and  the  clause  was  omiitedj  Mr» 
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Abercromby,  however,  warscd  the  Cete* 
pany,  that  he  thould  narrowly  watch  their 
actions,  and  if  they  did  net  act  up  to  the 
letter  of  their  undertaking,  be  should  sub- 
mit a  motion  u(ion  the  subject  next  session, 
when  he  expected  to  be  (old,  that  it  had 
been  found  iiiipossibie  to  carry  the  promise 
they  had  made  into  execution. 

Mr.  TioTfWf  proposed  several  finaaeial 
amendments  in  the  appropriatioa  claasas^ 
which  were  severally < negatived. 

The  Bill  was  then  passed.  ' 
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The  PetltiDn  was  ocdeisei  to  y»  oaihe 
table ;  and  it  was  also  ordered^  that  ihi 
Lords  be  summoned  for  the  service  of  that 
House  tO'-morrow. 
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Wednesday,  July  14. 

Itinerant  Auctioneers'  Bill.]     The 
£arl  of  Lauderdale  presented   a  Petition 
from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  of  Londoi^  against 
Che  Bill  for  the    purpose  of  preventing 
sales  hy  itinerant  auctioneers.     His  lord- 
ship stated,  that  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained but  the  fair  dealer  was  much  in- 
jured by  the  present  system  of  itinerant 
auctioneers.    A  person  in  the  latter  capa- 
city, travelling  from  place  to  place,  and 
proceeding  to  the  sale  of  goods,  produced 
a  mischievous  effect,  not  only  to  the  regu- 
lar and  stationary  tradesman,  but  he  tend- 
ed to  delude  and  injure  the  common  pur- 
chaser.   Their  lordships  were  aware  of 
the  burthens  which  the  fair  tradesman  had 
to  support  on  account  of  the  taxes,  and 
that  thev  were  materially  i inured  by  thk 
mode  of  sale,  bpt  the  purchaser  was  also 
deluded,  for  the  goods  thus  sold  did  not  go 
generally  to  the  best  bidder,  persons  being 
employed  by  the  auctioneer  to  purchase 
the  goods  in  again,  if  they  did  not  feH:h 
the  price  upon  which  he  calcuiated.    It 
was  thus  that  a  bad  article  was  oltentimes 
imposed  upon  the  unwary  purchaser;  and 
he  had  heard  of  an  instance  of  two  men, 
who  obtruded  themselves  upon  the  public 
as  Hamburgh  merchants,  who  were  not 
the  characters  'they    repvesented   them- 
selves to  be ;    that  they  bad  sales  of  this 
description  at  Greenwich,  £dmoBton,  and 
other  places,  where  they  pretended  to  sell 
German  linen,  and  yet  he  w«U  knew  that 
^e  article  yvu  manufactured  in  Scotland. 
The  noble  earl,  however,  contended,  that 
the  Bill  on  their  lordships'  table  would 
not  afibrd  the  relief  which  was  desirable, 
and  at  the  time  of  moving  that  the  Peti- 
tion do  lie  on  the  table,  be  also  gave  no- 
tice, that  be  woold,  to-monrew,  move  that 
this  Bill   be  oomaaitted  that  day  three 
months. 
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lordships  having  reaoived  theenevtlves  iaia 
a  committee  on  this  Bill, 

Lord  HoUmd  adverted  toacleuae,  svhicfa 
provided  that  the  BegiaMv'honM  iefotiue 
be  restricted  as  Co  the  use  of  na«MMea  which 
he  might  par  vkruutm  ^cU,  ^ol4  in  his 
hands;  and  he  thonght  the  legklatars 
ought  to  be  carelel  in  prooooAciog  their 
decision  opoo  the  legality  er  sMegality 
of  the  conduct  of  the  eflker  Sot  tlse-tioM 
being. 

The  lard  CAenasUer  maiotaiAcd  that 
this  Bill  coataiiied  eothing  avbiffb  coald 
make  that  illegal,  which  at  preaeac  might 
be  legal  in  the  coeduot  of  Um  persoa 
holding  that  situatioii.  or  on  the  cenlrary, 
which  could  render  that  legal  which  at 
present  was  not  so. 

The  Earl  of  Lmtikttdaie  called  «|piMi  the 
noble  and  learned  loeds  te  say«  e^bet  mat 
the  legality  or  illegality  e^  the  present 
discharge  of  that  eflker,  ibr  hevJeprecated 
the  idea  of  throwing  by  a  side  smd  a 
legal  construction  of  bis  condnci  by  this 
Bill,  if  by  the  lew  as  it  sow  elaod  thai 
conduct  was  illegel.  He  allodfeH  te  the 
case  of  Mr«  Ri^hy,  where  lord  Keeyee, 
when  attorney-general,  bad  deciafed  ihat 
a  public  oiBcer  making  a  benefit  of  mo« 
nies  reposed  ia  his  haMb  by  virtue  ef  hii 
office*  acted  illegally. 

The  Lonl  ChanoeUer,  lei4  Redesdafe, 
and  earl  Stanhope,  generally  ooncended 
that  the  effect  ef  tliis  «leofte  woeld  mily 
tend  to  fix  the  oommeooement  «f  liie  Bill 
httt  that  it  wottkl  not  afta  ihe  ^eatiee  of 
le^lity  or  illegality  in  pest  ef  pveseel 
coed  not  in  ihe  oiBce  of  refiatrar,  and  whiis 
the  Bill  provided  aew  ffgnletiona,  it  ^ir* 
ther  provided  they  should  net  oommfnce 
daring  the  interest  ef  the  present  effiocr. 

Lord  Eikabor4mgh  defended  ihe  le^lity 
ef  an  officer,  if  net  otherwise  disecied  by 
law,  deriving  an  advantage  from  pahlae 
money  deposited  ia  hia  henda.  if  he 
nrnstad  it  to  a  beak,  ihey  wenld  not  toke 
the  eestedy  without  a  bens(fit,  end  be  did 
not  see  why  the  person  in  the  firat  insisecs 
shottU  iiot  baive  eech  an  jntawatio  can^ 
pensate  the  risk  which  he  endertoofc  io 
the  safe  cnstedy,  provided  that  the  money 
was  always  ready  lo  he  prodeoed*  eocsid* 
ing  to  theienmawheiefay  Anea  feslfl^i^ 
hishends* 


1109]  AmstkmCkims. 

Loid  lUkmd  txpxamA  hitMeif  f»n^ 
ally  nli>6cd  ^kk  Ifae  tspUuiaUoa  •£  tUt 
:laiise,  but  lie  hftd  not  lieard  any  argtt* 
Bent  in  fay^r  ot  ibe  otkar  pravwiaaa  «f 

Tb«  Bill  ihea  pawed  ihf^agh  the  Oom- 
Bttiee,  aad   ivai  reporiad  wilhont  any 
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Ma.  PAAJiBa's  (GraAiiT  Biu..]  Tka  Clian* 
cellar  «f  tba  Excbaqoar  mot «d  the  ihird 
reediag  4if  tfae  Bill. 

Mr.  TWfMy  aaked  iHNiB  what  grauiid  the 
ram  of  50,000/.  wai  aeiacled  at  ibe  aanottoi 
ef  the  propoaed  grant  to  Mr.  PaloMr, 
pwticuiariy  after  coaimiltcat  of  that  Hovaa 
bad  faportcd  thai  tb«e  geotleaaan  waji  «»• 
titled  to  84,000/.  in  addition  to  his  salary 
fcom  ibe  Post  Otfioe. 

The  CkmoeikMr  qf  ikt  &fehc^uer  replied* 
ihait  the  snm  alluded  to  by  ibe  right  hon. 
gcatleoMB  was  inserted  in  the  Biii»  be* 
came  ii  was  estimated  to  be  a  lair  renraed 
for  the  ingeimity  of  Mr.  Palmer's  iaven* 
lioa,  and  he  supposed  that  those  who 
tbooght  that  gentleman  should  hare  aMre« 
vottJd  not  obi^a  to  the  Bill^  especially  as 
Mr«  Palmer  had  esipressed  himself  con- 
tent with  ibe  proposed  grant. 

Mr.  Tkmiy  difiered  from  the  right  hen. 
gsatleman's  estimate  of  Mr.  Palmer's  ser« 
yiccs.     But  he  wished  to  know  whether 
it  wai  intended  to  grant  Mr.  Palmer  a  clear 
toai  of  50.000/.  for  if  the  grant  were  to 
iaclede  all*  he  really  believed*  that  from 
the  espenoes  incurred  by  that  gentleman 
in  prosecuting  bis  claim,  he  would  not 
have  to  receive  above  35,000/.    This  dimt- 
aished  grant  he  was,  however,  disposed  to 
coaaider  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  party  in  the 
other  House,  who,  aliboogb  the  privilege 
ef  granting  money  belonged  to  the  Com- 
BMMii,  bad  succeeded  in  repeatedly  defeat- 
ing the  declared  seme  of  Uiis  House  %o  do 
josiioe  to  Mr.  Fakner-»and  this  pveoeed- 
>og  was  taken  withoot  even  -requifing  any 
tonference  with  ihe  Lords  to  ascertain  the 
reawns  of  such  repeatod  rejeoiion*    Mr. 
I^lsmr  might  be  indaced,  under  ell  the 
cifenaastancm,  to  exprem  himself  oontont 
with  the  proposed  arrangements ;    but  as 
^  meaaber  or  parliament  and  a  Iriend  to 
jeitice,  he  iialt  ii  his  duty  to  oppose  it. 

The  ChneMur  qf  ike  Egchefuar  mid, 
^*tit  waa  not  bisimantion  to  propose  any 
^har  gfint  than  that  apeoified  in  the 
^^   Astotha-e^eocetisKnioed^that 
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genlkmen,  the  p«Uic  cemld  net  be  Airly 
called  upon  to  indemnify  him* 

Mr«  w  Smiik  conld  easily  oancsiveihat 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Pahner,  wearied  #ui  bf 
repeated  diaappeiniment^  might  rsnseat 
to  accept  less  than  the  fair  amaeni  of  hie 
claim,  but  that  could  not  reconcile  hia 
mind  to  the  proposition*  However,  as  it 
would  be  oompislent  to  any  member  af 
that  Hqnse^  notwithstonding  this  aaeasnre, 
to  jnoee  in  a  future  wssion  lor  a  farther 
grant  to  Mr.  Palmer,  he  abotdd  not  in  that 
understanding  eppom  the  eaetien. 

Mr.  itosr  vindicated  4i)e  giHHmda  apem 
which  he  had  opposed  the  demand  oTllr* 
Palmer ;  and  aa  to  the  observation  of  the 
right  ben.  gentleman,  he  oeuid  not  con- 
ceive it  any  attack  upon  the  pririlegeii  of 
that  House,  becaiise  the  LoNs  having  m 
voice  in  the  enactment  of  any  legidnlive 
measure  thought  proper  open  this  eecai^ 
sion  to  differ  Irem  it. 

The  Bin  was  read  a  third  time  and  pnmed. 

AaisaicAii  Claiub.]  The  ChmfctUmr  qf 
ike  Egekequer,  after  observing  that  he  waa 
about  to  submit  a  aaotien,  which  it  wee 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Perceval  (had  nel 
his  hmienlable  caimtr^be  prevented  it) 
to  have  bsoegbt  under  the  oansidem* 
tion  id  the  Houae.  piwposed  that  an  nd* 
vanee  should  be  made  to  the  AmericaB 
eommimioners.  These  oemaaissioners  bad 
been  acting  under  the  nathfrity  of  that 
House  for  no  lem  then  nine  years,  withent 
receiving  any  pay  or  eUewance,  and  were 
they  to  be  paid  only  acoording  to  the  into 
of  ordinary  cemmisaieners,  they  tsenld  be 
entitled  to  4^100/.  a  year,  which  irould 
prince  a  demand  of  45^KXML  Their  de* 
mand  amounted  to  ^«000/.  but  into  the 
merits  of  this  demand  he  did  net  at  pre- 
sent propose  to  cntor.  He  oonid  net*  bow- 
ever,  feel  it  fair  towards  these  gentlemen 
to  aMow  another  semion  to  pam  over  with* 
out  making  them  some  advance,  and  there* 
fore  be  had  to  naove  an  Addreu  to  the 
Regent,  pravir^  «<  thai  the  anm  of  25fiOOL 
net,  to  be  advanced  on  account  to  ThooMa 
Macdonald,  eaq.  and  John  Guillemard, 
esq.  two  ef  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  diitrtbuting  the  money  siipolainl  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  of  America* 
imder  ihe  Convention  made  beiiween  hia 
Miyesiyand  the  said  United  States,  and 
to  the  personal  rapresentotives  of  Henry 
Pye  Rich,  esq.  another  of  the  said  con- 
missioneffs»  for  ibcir  care,  amidoity,  and  at- 
tentien  in  the  uBecmion  of  ibe  4ru8t  »• 
poaad  ift  them  by  parliament.' 
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Mr.  Ticmey  asked,  whether  these  com- 
missionerii  tied  been,  since  the  period  of 
their  appoiniment,  as  actively  and  geoe- 
rally  employed  as  other  parliamentary 
commissioners  usually  were,  as  if  so,  they 
were  no  doubt  entitled  each  to  1,500/.  a 
year. 

The  Chancettor  qf  the  Exchequer  answer* 
ed  in  the  affiimative,  stating  that  these 
commissioners  were  distinguished  for  their 
assiduity  and  intelligence,  and  that  they 
had,  by  their  investigations,  reduced 
claims,  originally  amounting  to  fiye  mil- 
KoDS,  to  about  1,400,000/. 
-  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Hellbston  Election  Bill.]  Mr.  Swan, 
referring  to  the  rejection  of  this  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  excited  his  surprise, 
aa  well  he  believed  as  that  of  the  majority 
of  those  he  addressed,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention,  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  next 
session^  again  to  bring  forward  the  same 
Bill. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  said,  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Helleston  Committee,  he  felt  pecu- 
liar solicitude  upon  this  subject,  and  from 
the  scandalous  transactions  disclosed  be* 
fore  that  Committee,  he  was  most  anxious 
that  if  any  vacancy  should  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  recess,  the  House  should 
come  to 'a  resolution,  or  take  some  pro- 
ceeding, if  consistent  with  parliamentary 
usage,  to  prevent  the  Speaker  from  issuing 
hitf  writ  for  a  new  election.  Some  mea- 
sure oC  this  nature  he  really  thought  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  guard  the  House  from 
the  disgrace  of  any  representative  who 
might  be  again  returned  by  such  prac- 
tices as  had  taken  place  at  the  Helleston 
election. 

Mr.  Tiem^  observed,  that  no  such  pro- , 
ceeding  as  the  noble  lord  wished  for  was 
at  all  practicable,  the  Speaker  being 
bound  to  proceed  as  the  act  of  parliament 
prescribed. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly,  in  such  a  case,  feel  himself  bound 
by  the  statute. 

Slave  Teadb.]  Mr.  frx7fet:/brc«  rose  to 
make  his  motion  on  this  subject,  for  an 
Address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  for 
information  respecting  all  communica« 
tions  wi*h  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
on  the  steps  taken  by  that  government,  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of 
February.  1810,  concluded  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, as  to  the  provisions  for  taking  effi- 
cacious measures  for  the  gradual  ^aboiiuoa 
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of  the  Slave  Trade.    Tito  teller  pan  of 
hie  Address  was  taken  from  the  ezpretf 
words  of  the  Treaty  itself;    in  which  tbd 
Regent  of  Portugal  declared  hisconvictioai 
of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  Slatd 
Trade.    The  House  had  oflfered  advice  oa| 
such  subjects,  both   ta  1806   mod   1810,1 
when  the  sense  of  parliament  was  express*^ 
ed  strongly;  and  he  believed  govermoent 
had  acted    sincerely    in   consequeBce-^ 
which  sincerity  was  shewn  in  an  article  in 
the  late  Treaty  with  Sweden. — If  the  in- 
formation he  bad  received  was  correct,  and 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  so, 
then  it  would  appear,  that  notmthstandiog 
the  Regent  of  Portugal's  wishes  to  abolifhi 
the  slave  trade,  the  Porta gueae  trade  in! 
slaves,  had,  since  we  relinquished  it,  been 
greatly  increased,  and  under  fresh  circani^ 
stances  of  aggravation    and    oppreisionj 
The  I^ortuguese   had    taken  the    gnmni 
which  we  had  abandoned  m  Africa,  an<l 
by  so  doing,  bad  diseppointed  the  fair 
hopes  we  had  entertained  of  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  injured  Africa,  and  Checked  the 
means  of  carrying  civiiieation    and  im«^ 
provement    to    that    suffering   country. 
Thwarted  as  we  thus  were,  it  bad  noir 
become  time  to  institute  some  enquiry,  in 
order  to  know  what  measures  the  Portu- 
guese government  bad  taken  to  ful6l  the 
treaty.     The  Portuguese  regulations  were 
formerly   humane,  and   contained  many 
precautions.    At  that  time  their  trade  was 
chiefly  on  the  south  west  coast  of  Africa; 
but  a  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  case,  was 
their  recent  extension  of  it  to  the  north, 
without  the  same  regulations  which  they 
had  applied  to  traffic  in  the  south :    tbe 
result  of  which  was,  that  they  crowded 
numbers  of  unfortunate  fellow-creatures 
into  small  vessels,  forming  a  moat  de- 
testable  scene  of  misery.      They  were 
stowed  together,  as-  it  was  called,  spoon- 
wise,  so  as  to  make  the  decks  one  area  of 
human  flesh.    There  was  no  air  for  days 
together  in  that  hot  climate,  and  many 
were  of  course  suffocated,  and  deatroyra 
by  the  small-pox,  and  other  infectious  and 
disgusting  diseases.    These  sorrows  had 
actually  been  extended  since  the  Ports* 
guese  engaged  to  stop  them.     He  hoped 
the  Portuguese  Regent  would  hear  of  such 
things  with  unfeigned  concern,  from  wbsi 
he  had  heard  of  his  character.    No  mao, 
more  often  than  himself,  had    reflected 
with   pleasure  on  the  long  friendship  of 
the  ^wo  countries.     He  recollected* strong 
instances  of  Portuguese  fidelity  to  oor 
alliance,  particQiarly  in  -the  seven  yssrs 
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rar,  when  Portugal  was  suddenly  threaten* 
f<l  by  France  and  Spain  with  the  bom* 
lardoient  of  her  capital,  if  she  did  not 
^enounce   her  connection  with  as.    The 
king  declared  he  would  prefer  that  cala- 
nity  to  quilting  his  connection  with  Eng- 
land.    He  trusted  the  Regent  would  feel 
equally  aliye  to  his  treaty,  in  which  the 
interests  of  justice  and   humanity   were 
concerned.     Dearly,  as  he  valued  this  an* 
cient  mutaal  attachment,  connected,  as  he 
belieTed  it  to  be,  with  the  true  interests 
of  both   countries,  yet  he,  for  one,  could 
not  endure  this  idea,  that  while  we  were 
supporting  Portugal  by  land  and  by  sea, 
we  should  be  also  supporting  a  system  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny,  in  the  face  of  a  po- 
sitive agreement.     Any   treaty  on  any 
ovber    subject    government    would    feel 
bound  to   see  enforced.     The   dreadful 
evils  he    adverted   to  were   augmenting 
daily ;  and  be  thought  that  himself  and 
the   Honse  would  be  chargeable   to  God 
and  man,  if  they  did  not  take  all  proper 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  them.     However 
justly  popular  the  cause  and  alliance  of 
Portugal    were  to  this  country,  yet  he 
must  say,  that  if  our  attachment  to  them 
could  not  continue,  but  by  the  continua- 
tion and  the  increase  of  such  mighty  and 
deplorable  evils,  all  those  who  were  ani- 
mated by  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  God, 
and  to  their    fellow>  creatures^— all    who 
regarded  the  universal  rights  of  natorei— 
alt  who  felt  the  common  sentiments  of 
humanity, — all  who  believed  in  that  pro- 
tection of  Providence,  which  might  be 
forfeited  by  great  acts  of  national  injos* 
tice,  would  rather  give  it  up  than  pay  for 
it  at  so  cruel  a  price.     But  he  trusted  that 
we  were  not  yet  reduced  to  so  painful  a 
necessity :  and  that  the  Portuguese  Regent 
would  be  induced  to  correct  the  evil.     In 
Spain  attention  had  been  excited ;  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
circumstances    of  the    slave    trade:    he 
hoped  they  would  abolish  it.     He  thought 
he  saw  a  good  omen  of  this  in  their  abo- 
lishing another  shameful  system, — that  of 
the  Inquisition.     If  the  regent  of  Portugal 
did  not  attend  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  the  sentiments  of  friendship    for 
him  in  this  country,  would  be  changed  for 
^hers  of  a  very  different  complexion. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  Address. 
Mr.  Douglas  supported  the  Address. 
,  Lord  Coulereagh  said,   it  was  unques* 
^OQably  advisable  to  know  what  steps  the 
rortugQose  government  had  Uken.     He 
*H  perfectly  aware  of  the  forbearance  of 
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the  Hon.  mover,  in  not  pressing  the  sob* . 
ject  before.  There  had  been  no  want  of- 
exertion  on  our  part,  of  which  the  hon. 
gentlepian  was  convinced.  A  main  eb* 
jection  to  the  motion  was,  that  at  this  pe* 
riod  of  the  session,  no  benefit  could  •  be 
produced  by  discussion.  He  therefore 
wished  it  to  be  withdrawn,  with  a  notice 
for  an  early  consideration  of  it,  next  ses* 
sion.^  Government  had  met  with  great 
difficulties  in  this  business;  but  were  not 
without  all  hope,  that  in  the  interim  be* 
tween  this  and  next  session,  some  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  might  be  con-» 
eluded.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  the  Portuguese  government,  to  lay  aU 
the  information  before  the  House^  in  ita 
present  state. 

Mr.  W,  SmUh  would  not  object  to  the 
withdrawing  of  the  motion ;  but  he  thought 
that  more  than  justice  had  been  already 
done  to  the  Portuguese  government,  who 
seemed  to  wish  to  creep  out  of  the  engage* 
ment.  The  trade  of  the  Brazils  and  Por« 
tugal  was  entirely  protected  by  our  navy, 
and  we  had  a  right  to  see  our  treaties  duly 
executed. 

Mr.  J,  StMjfih  thought  it  right  to  persist 
in  the  motion,  as  it  would  give  government 
stronger  grounds  in  their  representations 
to  the  court  of  Portugal,  which,  virtually 
existing  by  our  protection,  was  the  only 
European  nation  concerned  in  this  shame- 
ful  traffic,  except  the  more  limited  partici- 
pation  in  it  by  Spain.  The  little  seKle- 
ment  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  north  of 
Africa  had  become  the  general  mart  and 
focus  of  the  slave  trade,  and  prevented  all 
amelioration  of  Africa  in  that  q'uarter. 

Mr.  Groni,  jun.  rose  to  express  his  sen* 
trments  briefly.  Unless  unceasing  vigilance 
was  used  on  this  great  question,  all  the 
bright  hopes,  and  all  the  solemn  enact* 
ments  of  parliament,  would  be  rendered 
useless.  Efforts  had,  indeed,  been  made 
even  here,  to  evade  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature had,  in  a  great  degree  defeated 
them.  He  was  glad  to  hear  and  believe 
that  government  were  serious  and  anxious ; 
but  it  was  singular  that  the  only  power 
that  encouraged  the  slave  trade  was  that 
whose  fate  was  bound  up  in  our  greatness, 
and  for  whose  cause  we  had  exerted  unex- 
ampled spirit  and  liberality.  Were  there 
no  treaty,  the  knowledge  of  our  viewa 
ought  to  obtain  something ;  but  when  the 
treaty  was  so  poMiive,  it  was  surprising  to 
see  the  annual  introduction  of  a  factitioua 
and  foreign  people  into  the  Brazils,  with^ 
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o«l  gradual  probilliliofi,  bol  on  tb«  coii* 
trary,  rapid  accmniilatiMi.  The  Hoase 
ahoold  never  retr^t  from  ite  pledges,  bm 
nlwaya  testify  iia  horror  and  disgost  at  tbts 
isiquiloas  traffic.  It  was  sboekkig  after 
all  that  bad  been  accompKfbed,  tIMtt  ihe 
ajstena  ahoold  remain,  mtb  att  ita  oompti 
cated  maehinery  of  Crimea  and  sorrow^ 
to  as  large  an  extent  at  when  we  pro* 
Bonnced  onr  gtorioiM  decition  againul  irtf 
esMtenee.  How  could  we  josttfy  oarse^vea 
firom  crImtnaKty,  if  we  failed  to  exert  our 
doe  infloence,  or  cofinrTod  al  the  basenen 
of  those  who  carried  on  the  traffic  under 
the  abadow  of  that  nayal  soperiority,  by 
tbe  protection  of  which  alone  Portugal 
traversed  the  seas  ?  The  abolition  was  not 
merely  intended  to  absolve  the  national 
CMiaci^nce,  and  waab  out  the  deep  and 
dnnned  apoCs  of  our  iniquity  ;  it  was  in- 
tended also  to  open  some  better  views  for 
oppressed  and  wronged  Africa,  and  gene- 
reoa  attempts  had  been  made  lo  soothe  her 
aorrows.  Bui  where  was  the  hope  of  con- 
aummathig  so  noble  an  object,  if  70  or 
80,000  wretched  Afi^icans  were  to  be 
annually  dragged  from  their  native  land, 
•od  sent  in  chains  to  slavery  on  a  foreign 
toil  ?  Let  that  Houae  feel  in  common  with 
every  generous  heart  in  the  country.  As 
we  bad  inflicted  upon  Africa  an  irreparable 
injury,  let  us  feel  a  just  anxiety  to  sink 
our  injustice  in  oblivion,  by  deedu  of  kind- 
nets  and  of  humanity;  by  binding  up  the 
wounds  which  we  had  given  her,  and  by 
difiuaing  over  her  the  various  comforts, 
charities,  and  blessings  of  civiKxed  and 
social  life. 

.  Mr.  Wiibef;fyree  thou|;hi  be  shouM  lose 
nothing  practical  by  yielding  to  the  nobje 
lard's  request,  as  he  believed  government 
to  be  aincere  and  zealous  in  the  cause.  If 
necessary  to  renew  his  motion  next  session, 
lie  trusted  it  wouRl  be  agreed  to  unani- 
Biousiy.  He  paid  very  high  compliments 
to  gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  particularly 
ti^  tne  last  speaker. 
The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

r 

STitTB  OP  TRvCuBaiNCT.]  BttHenry  Par* 
mH,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks  upon  the 
State  of  dor  Currency,  to  which  he  thought 
it  peculiarly  necessary  to  call  the  attentiovof 
Che  House,  proposed  the  foUowinff  Resolu- 
tions :^1.  «« That  it  is  declared  by  the 
Indenture  between  his  Majesty  atid  tbe 
officers  of  the  Mint,  bearing  date  the  26th 
Nov.  177l«  that  the  right  standard  of  his 
Majeaty's  monies  of  crown  gold  is,  in  re« 
gardto  thepteeewfaicb  ia  called  a  guinea> 
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€it  91  shillmg  piece,  that  there  shall  bt  V4| 
of  these,  anoone  ten  shilling  and  sixpeooy 
piece  in  the  pound  weight  troy,  of  thd 
flnenese  of  22  carata  of  fine  gold,  and  i 
carats  of  allay ;  and  that  every  poiuU 
weight  troy  of  monies  of  geld  shall  be  i^ 
value  46/.  14«.  6d,  2.  That  eccordingti 
this  standard  the  guinea,  or  21  sbtlhad 
piece  coetains  5  dwts.  8  gra.  of  gold,  i 
That  prior  to  the  restriction  of  cash  pay^ 
ments  by  the  Bank  of  Bngland  in  17^, 
the  paper  of  that  Bank,  of  the  nomioal 
value  of  21  shillings,  was  of  the  marketaUi 
value  of  5  dwts.  8  grs.  of  gold,  because  I 
was  convertible,  on  demand,  into  a  guinci^ 
4.  That  the  value  of  a  pound  wei^  ini 
of  gold  coin,  or  of  gold  bullion  of  equal 
fineness,  in  Bank  of  Ettgfend  paper,  d 
which  the  general  currency  now  coiisitti 
has  of  hte  been  OOL  5.  That  aecordio| 
Jo  this  value  of  gold,  the  paper  of  tiiu 
Bank  of  the  nominal  value  of  21  sbillingf 
is  of  the  marketable  value  of  9  dwts.  H 
gra.  of  gold.  0.  That  the  diflbrence  be* 
tween  the  value  of  his  Majeaty's  gold  cola, 
and  the  value  of  the  paper  money  of  Iht 
Bank  of  England,  is  equal  to  the  cnflRerence 
between  5  dwts.  8  grs;  and  3  dwta.  19  grr. 
of  gold.  That  is  tb  say,  the  value  of  Bank 
paper  money  is  less  than  the  value  of  hii 
Majesty's  money  by  28  per  cent.  7.  That 
the  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  el 
parliament,  take  this  circumstance  ioto  its 
most  serious  conaideration,  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  currency  to  that  value,  which 
is  declared  by  his  Majesty's  indenture  to 
be  the  right  standard  of  the  money  of  £og« 
land."— -The  first  Resolution  being  read, 
The  Chance^hr  qfiht  JBSxehequer  said,  that 
he  did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  arguments  upon  which  the  House  M 
after  mature  deliberation,  come  to  cooclo- 
sions  which  the  hon.  baronet's  Resolutions 
proposed  to  overthrow,  and  therefore  ht 
should  content  himself  with  moving,  *'  that 
this  House  do  now  adjourn.'^  Which  00- 
tion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  accord- 
ingly adjourned  to  the  20th  instant. 
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Ma.  Palkter's  Gbant  Bill.]  On  tbe 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  tbe  earl  of  Mar- 
ton  observed,  that  a  Bill  for  granting  i 
compensation  to  Mr.  Palmer  had  i^ 
times  come  up  to  that  House,  and  as  oft^n 
been  rejected.  A  fourth  Bill  had  001^ 
come  up,  and  he  thought  it  was  mcntahct^ 
upon  aome  of  those  i^Ie  lords  who  sop 
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pMtd  tint  clBiiiii»  «•  ]N4bl  tmi  belbre  tlM 
BiU  piwd  <«f  it  wm  to  past)  whfti  new 
Dwrk  bad  k^o  dficof<er«di  la  Mr.  PdflMT 
irithin  the  last  fortnight,  to  call  lor  tlie 
reward  wfaick  %va»  bow  propotod  Id  foe 
gpTcn  fta  hMm— The  Bill  wts  read  a  lecoiid 
tiBMB  aad  e^namittad  lor  to-flMMTOvi^ 


liaailjr  hi  Indiii>  tM  that  vrooM  tend  to  the 
Uiter  raio  of  cur  empire  in  that  qfoarter. 

The  Earl  of  Bf^imghttmihire  defMnecated 
Ihe  resorting  to  cbe,  aid  of  power  wiih  a 
view  to  this  object^  aad  obaerted  that  on 
thaoonirary  there  was  k  clauae  inserted 
for  the  first  time  ia  ibis  Bill  making  it  iin< 


perative  apoa  Iha  governcaeaft  of  India  ta 
£asT  liiBfa.  Compant's  CRAETca  Bill.]  |  secure  Iq  the  natives  the  free  exercise  of 


The  fiarl  af  Ltmietdmk  regretted  that 
nsoeaf  tiM  nunisters  wfera  present  lo  give 
some  explaaatioB  respecting  this  Bili> 
fsveral  parte  of  which  passed  his  cmapre- 
heaaion.  He  had  waded  throagh  79  folio 
pages  of  iIk  Bill,  batcoold  not  iinderAaad 
the  meaniog  of  several  of  the  clauses. 
The  appropriation  clause  i«  paKictilar 
was  so  wuided  as  to  leave  it  atierly  in 
doabt  what  w4s  meant  by  it  He  trusted 
that  aoble  lortk  on  ilw  other  side  would 
be  able  to  give  soase  satisfactory  cstplana- 
tien  upon  these  point!  to-morrow,  and  also 
that  thehr  lordships  in  general  woqU  en- 
deavoar  ta  make  themsdves  masters  of  the 
Bill  beA»re  ttiey  came  to  the  second  read* 
in^,  although  it  certainly  appeared  to  him 
^ite  Incanprehensibk. 
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Eavt  India  Company's  Chabtbr  Bill.] 

Earl  Stmnkape  stated,  that  he  had  a  number 

of  Pautiofis  from  difTeretit  parts  of  the 

cooatry  to  present,  respecting  the  diflPosion 

of  Christian  knowledge  in  India*  from  the 

coantaesof  Wilu,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 

Wales,  and  so  forth.     He  observed  that 

the  Eesalotion  voted   by  the    House  of 

Coaimoas  was  io  favour  of  (he  object  of  the 

petitioners,   «*  by  all  just    and    prudent 

BtaiM/'    Boeh  were  ita  wDrds,  and  the 

petitiooera  conveyed  their  unfeigned  ap- 

ptebation  of  that  aentfment.    Hi9  lordship 

thtti  presented  the  petitions :  the  various 

titles  of   which  being  read^   they  were 

•rdered  te  lie  on  the  table. 

Barl  Grotvenor  stated,  that  he  also  bad 

^  nricty  of  petitions  lo  present  on  the 

fMM  snbject,  and  expressed  his  hope,  that 

^^  Bill  passed  it  would  pass  in  Hs  pre- 

tmt  shape,  with  refereaee  lo  the  subject 

•f  these  petitions;    The  nbble  earl  then 

fvesented  the  petitioas  alluded  lo,  which, 

w  like  manlier,  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
ftdile. 

The  Earl  of  Lmukrdak,  with  reference 
^  this  subject,  trusted  that  the  aid  of 
P^c^  would  not  be  called  in  to  auemnt 
^fl^-efllet  to  the  prapai«lioB  of  Chria^ 
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their  reliftioow^-His  lordship*  eti  movitog 
the  second  reading  of  the  East  india  Com* 
patiy's  charier^  thought  it  aanecesaary  to 
efiter  into  any  argument  upon  the  subject, 
the  principle  ef  the  Bill  being  strictly  id 
conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  Reso« 
lotions  already  voted  by  the  House.  It 
had  been  thought  expedient  to  enact  rega- 
lationSt  with  the  view  of  separlAiag  the 
territorial  and  commercial  accounts  of  the 
East  India  Company,  snd  as  a  part  of  this 
obj^ct^  it  was  directed  that  the  advancea 
made  from  the  commercial  ftada  of  the 
Company  here  on  account  bf  tht  terrt* 
torial  government*  should  be  repaid  in 
India  out  of  the  revenue,  not  6ut  of  the 
surplus,  but  as  a  regaltr  chargb  upon  the 
revenue.  Upon  the  average,  however,  of 
the  la^  two  years»  there  would  be  a  aur* 
plus  equa)  to  ibe  auMMint  of  this  charge, 
which  was  about  1.200«(KK>/. 

The  Earl  of  Lauierdak  wilbed  fbr  soma 
explanation  as  to  the  claase<^  respecting 
the  appropriatlonSi  and  partictilarly  as  to 
I  the  manner  in  which  the  re*paytnent  of 
the  sum  advanced  from  the  commercial 
funds  wss  to  be  classed  ? 

The  Earl  of  huckingkamihirt  said  in  the 
fourth  appropriation. 

The  Earl  of  Ltmderdak  declined  enter* 
ing  at  length  into  the  sabjed  at  thit  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  .session,  and  particu* 
larly  when  he  laoked  around  and  observed 
the  thin  attendance  of  their  lordships* 
With  respect  to  the  proposed  separition 
of  the  territorial  tfnd  cotumercial  account^ 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  accounts 
which  Would  tell  different  ways»  and  he 
regretted  that  no  principle  was  laid  dowa 
In  the  Bill  lo  regulate  distinctly  the  man«- 
ner  jo  which  the  accounts  were  to  be 
stated.  The' remittances  from  India  to  re^ 
pay,  as  proposed,  the  advance  from  the 
commercial  funds  of  the  Company  here, 
must  be  made  either  in  goods  or  bills. 
Both  came  nearly  to  the  same  point,  as 
the  bills  bought  of  the  merchant  must  hm 
given  on  account  of  goods  which  he  had 
exported  to  this  counuy.  Was  not  this, 
therefore,  a  principle  that  tended  to  de- 
stroy the  hopes  of  the  free  trader  to  Indiat 
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inasmuch  as  the  Company  being  compelled 
to  make  a  large  import  of  goods,  whether 
they  were  wanted  or  not,  those  goods  must 
be  sold  whatever  might  be  the  loss  upon 
them,  and  thus  the  free  trader  would  not 
only  be  precluded  from  making  a  profit 
of  his  imports,  but  must  frequently  sus- 
tain a  heavy  loss.  This  was  rendered  the 
more  evident  by  an  account  upon  the 
table,  as  it  appeared  that  the  Company 
must  be  under  the  necessity  of  importing 
goods  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000/,  He 
deprecated  also  the  system  of  drawing  from 
the  provinces  of  India,  to  which  no  return 
was  made.  It  was  this  exhausting  system 
wifich  impoverished  our  Indian  territories; 
and  it  was  to  this  system,  rather  than  to 
the  Bill,  that  he  objected,  convinced  that 
it  must  progressively  become  worse,  and 
that  the  Company  must  be  frequently 
under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  parliii- 
ment  for  aid.  He  had  thought  it  right  to 
make*  these  few  observations,  but  consi- 
dered it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  at- 
tend the  details  of  the  Bill. 

The  £arl  of  BuckinghamBhire  contended, 
that  our  Indian  provinces,  so  far  from 
being  impoverished,  were  in  a  highly  im- 
proving and  prosperous  state,  and  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
affect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  throw  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  merchants  the  whole 
of  that  trade  to  India  which  was  now  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners.  He  denied  the^cor- 
rectness  of  the  account  referred  to  by  the 
i\oble  earl,  contending  that  the  true  ac- 
count was  that  delivered  upon  oath  to  their 
lordships'  committee  by  Mr.  Cartwright, 
which  made  the  amount  of  investments 
required  by  the.  Company  ,  something 
n^ore  than  4.000,000/.  a  sum  considerably 
less  than  that  mentioned  by  the  noble 
earl. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time« 
and  committed  for  Monday. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  Protest 

AGAINST    the    SeCOND    RbaDINC    OF     THE 

East  India  Company's  Charter  Bill.] 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  entered  the  fol- 
lowing Protest  upon  the  Journals ; 
"  Dissentient' 
"Because  I  cannot  consent  to  partici- 
pate in  the  disgrace  this  House  must  incur, 
by  presuming  to  pjronounce,  within  48 
hours  of  its  introduction,  on  the  propriety 
of  giving  a  second  reading  to  a  Bill,  67 
pages  in  length,  which,  with  a  thorough 
contempt  of  every  thing  that  could  be 
considered  as  salutary  in  the  Resolations 


\  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  seceded 
to,  regalates  the  intercourae  with  our 
Eastern  possesaionSj  on  principles  in  abaor- 
dity  unparalleled. 

"  Because,  even  the  slightest  examina- 
tion of  this  Bill  makes  it  apparenl  that  ils 
enactments  are  no  less  repognant  to  the 
political  welfare  of  our  Indian  poaseasionsy 
than  subversive  of  tliose  comnaerctal  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  Company's  trade  can 
alone  be  conducted  with  any  proepcct  of 
success : — whilst  they  roust  render  it  nt- 
terly  impossible  for  the  merc^anu  of  this 
country,  with  prudence,  to  engage  in  tlia 
free  trade  which  government  have  pro* 
fessed  by  this  measure  to  impart. 

"  For,  by  enacting,  '  That  a  sam  equal 
'  to  the  actual  payment  that  bas  bieeo 
'  made  from  the  funds  at  home,  on  ac- 
'  count  of  the  territorial  charges  in  the 
'  preceding  year,  shall,  in  each  and  every 
*  year,  be  issued  in  India,  for  the  purpose 
'  of  the  Company's  China  and  India  invest* 
'ments,  or  of  remittance  to  England'—- 
this  Bill,  in  truth,  sanctions  the  utter  ruin 
of  our  territorial  possessions,  by  providing 
that  they  shall  be  annually  robbed  of  mil- 
lions without  return,  whilst,  by  fixing  the 
value  to  be  yearly  remitted  from  that 
country,  without  regard  to  the  extent  of 
European  demand  for  its  produce,  it  de- 
parts from  every  true  principle  of  trade, 
and  prescribes  a  rule  which  most  bft 
ruinous  to  the  commercial  interasts  of  the 
Company— to  those  of  the  merchant  who 
is  foolish  and  ignorant  enough  to  partici- 
pate in  such  a  trade — and  even  to  the 
welfare  of  our  manufacturers  of  British 
muslin,  and  of  all  home-made  articles  that 
naturally  enter  into  competition  with  the 
commodities  of  the  East. 

'*  Because  the  despoliation  of  our  terri- 
torial possessions  in  India — the  destruction 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Company,  as  well 
as  of  the  profiu  of  the  free  trader,  and  the 
injury  our  manufacturers  mast  sustain^ 
are  not  the  only  evils  with  which  this 
Bill  threatens  the  country. 

*'  For  it  discloses  to  the  public  the  me- 
lancholy information,  that,  instead  of  hav- 
ing any  hope  of  now  receiving  from  India 
that  long-boasted  financial  aid,  the  Bill  of 
1793  taught  them  to  expect,  government 
anticipates  the  certainty  of  the  people  of 
this  country  being  taxed,  and  of  our  re- 
sources being  farther  exhausted,  to  sus- 
pend the  ruinous  crisis,  our  erroneous  po- 
licy in  the  management  of  our  Indian  pos« 
sessions  must  ultimately  occasion ;— -as  it 
enacts,  tha*  the  r^doe  of  the  Bills  drawn 
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io  Eoglaikly  shall,  io  the  ereni  of  the  Gom- 
pany's  not  ponesBiDg  sufficient  funds*  be 
discharged  in  such  manner  as  parliament 
shall  frooi  tioae  to  time  provide. 

(Signed)        *'  Lauderdalb/' 

ItiNEEAHT     AvCTIONBBas'    B»LL.]      On 

the  qaeation  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill, 

The  Earl  of  Lnuderdak,  pursuant  tg 
notice,  opposed  the  measure.  He  re- 
marked, that  the  Bill  rejected  by  the  other 
House,  contained  some  salutary,  clauses, 
lor  the  object  of  preventing  those  nu- 
merous frauds  and  injurious  results  to  the 
fair  trader,  which  arose  from  the  practice 
of  mock  aactions,  and  of  itinerant  auc- 
tioneers, not  only  throughout  the  country, 
but  in  the  metropolis  itself;  provisions  oJF 
that  kind,  he  in  vain  sought  for  in  the  present 
BilL  And  having  expatiated  on  the  inju- 
rious tendency  of  such  practices,  the  sup- 
pression of  vrhich,  he  thought,  the  BiU 
by  no  means  went  to  effectuate,  be  said 
he  should  therefore  move,  that  it  be  read  a 
third  time  that  day  three  months;  which, 
on  the  question  being  pur,  was  ordered  ac- 
cordingly. 

Ma.  Palmer's  Grant  Bill.]  On  the 
Qoestion  for  going  into  a  committee  on  this 
Bill, 

The  Earl  of  Morion  adverted  to  the 
repeated  rejection  by  that  House  of  a 
Bill  for  granting  a  compensation  to  Mr* 
Palmer^  and  observed,  that  he  could  not 
discover  any  merit  in  Mr.  Palmer's  inven- 
tion, which  entitled  him  to  the  reward 
proposed  to  be  given  to  him.  At  all 
events,  he  trusted  that  some  noble  lord 
who  supported  this  Bill,  would  state  to 
the  House  what  new  merit  had  been  disco* 
▼ered  in  Mr.  Palmer,  to  entitle  him  to 
50,000/.  wheo  only  ten  or  fourteen  da^s 
had  elapsed  since  a  Bill  for  granting  him 
a  compensation  had  been  rejected. 

The  Barl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 
the  former  Bills  had  been  founded  on  a 
^sim  of  right,  and  proposed  to  give  Mr. 
Palmer  an  enormous  sum.  It  was  on 
these  grounds,  that  he  had  objected  to 
them.  The  present  Bill,  however,  gave 
^P  the  claim  of  right,  founding  itself  in  a 
demand  upon  the  generosity  of  the  House 
|<^  reward  an  invention,  which  he  conceived, 
had  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
he,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  sum  pro- 
pped to  be  given  was  much  less  than  that 
before  claimed.  Upon  these  grounds,  and 
M  tba  House  of  Commons  had  desisted 


from  sending  up  the  proposition  which 
their  lordships  had  repeatedly  rejected, 
he  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill. 

The  Bill  passed  through  a  cpmmittee, 
and  was  reported. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Tuesday,  July  20. 

1>0CTRINB   OF  TBB  TrINITY  BiLL.J      On 

the  third  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  add  the  bishop  of 
Chester,  each  said  a  few  words,  not  with 
the  least  intention  of  opposing  the  Bill, 
bift  contending  that  it  had  not  been  called 
for  by  any  attempt  to  inflict  penalties 
upon,  or  impede  the  worship  of  Unitarians, 
to  whom  liberty  of  conscience,  in  their 
peculiar  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  extended  as  amply  as  to  other  dis- 
senters, in  that  tolerant  spirit  which  cha- 
racterized the  church  of  England.  The 
Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 

Thtinday^  July  22. 

The  House  met  at  half  past  one  o^cIock, 
the  doors  having  been  some  time  pre*- 
vioosly  opened  for  the  admission  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  having  peers'  orders.  The 
greater  part  of  the  peers'  seats  were  oc- 
cupied by  ladies  elegantly  dressed,  and 
the  space  below  the  bar  was  much  crowd- 
ed. On  the  entrance  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor prayers  were  read  by  the  bishop  of 
Chester.  Counsel  were  called  in  on  two 
Wriu  of  Error.  Soon  afterwards  the  dukes 
of  York,  Clarence,  Sussex,  and  CaiQbridge 
entered  the  House  in  their  robes.  The  other 
peers  present  were  also  in  their  robes.  Seve- 
ral of  the  judges,  emongst  whom  were  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Macdonald,  Mr.  Jnstite  Bay- 
ley,  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs,  Mr.  Justice  Dam- 
pier,  he.  also  attended.  At  twenty  mi- 
nutes past  two  a  royal  salute  of  artillery 
announced  the  arrival  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  Soon  afterwards 
his  Royal  Highness  entered  the  House  in 
procession,  the  earl  of  Liverpool  carrying 
the  Sword  of  State,  earl  Bathurst  the  Cap 
of  Maintenance,  and  the  earl  of  Yarmouth 
the  Prince  Regent's  Coronet  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  attended  also  by  lord  Gwydir,  as 
Deputy  Great  Chamberlain  of  England : 
the  earl  of  Chotmondeley,  Lord  Steward  ; 
the  marquis  of  Winchester,  Groom  of  the 
Stole ;  the  Kings  at  Arms,  Heralds,  Mace- 
bearers,  &c.    His  Royal  Highness  having 


taken  his  seat  qpo*  the  tkvona,  the  Royal> 
Dakes  being  seated  ki  their  qhaifs  to  the 
Ml  of  the  throne,  the  earl  of  Lmrpoel 
standing  close  upon  the  left  of  hie  Eoja^ 
H^gh»ess»  and  the  inarqets  of  Winchester 
on  the  right,  the  other  Iprds  who  Ibraied 
part  of  the  procestson  standing  on  each 
side,  an4  the  Lord  Chanceller  behind  to 
the  right,  sir  TboDQas  Tyrwhitt,  the  Gen- 
tleman Ushjer  of  the  Black  Rod,  was  sent 
to  command  the  attendance  of  the  Com- 
mons. h»bortIy  afterwards  the  Speaker,  in 
bis  full  dress  robe^  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  members,  appeared  at 
the  bar. 

TtlE   SrEECH   OF   THE    S^BAKEH  OT  TRB 

House  df  Commons  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Lord^.]  The  Speaker,  who  held 
in  his  hand  the  Tote  of  Credit  Bill,  then 
addressed  his  royal  highness  the  IH'ince 
Regent  as  follows : 

"  May  it  please  yonr  ^yal Highness; 

"  We,  his  M^i^Miy's.  vost  dotifal  and 
loyal  svbjiects,  the  Covuneos  of  Great 
Britain  and  Icelaiidf  io.  Parliament  assem- 
Uedo  have.  cU>s^.  the  suf^plies  for  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  preseiU  year :.  and,  ceQisctiDg 
upon,  the  yariouA  transafitiona  lahioh  haffe 
come  before  ut^  we  look  back  with  satis** 
faction  open  thoSe  which  concern  ear  d^ 
mestib  policy ;  entertaining  also  a  confideqt 
hppe  in  tb9  prosperous  issae  of  those  great 
evttou  w,hicb  mu^. regulate  the  settlement 
of  Qim  foneign  odatiiMis. 

''  Under  the  preasuve  of  great  bordem 
at  home,  and  the  still  continningnecessity 
for  great  exertions,  a  plan  has  been  devised 
and  eit^ecuted^  which,  by  a  judjciona  and 
skUfiil  Mxang^ment  of  our  SnaoAOf ,  wilU 
for.  a  cdnsiderable  period«  postpone  or 
greatly  ipitigete  the  damaikids  for  new 
taxation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  materially 
accelerate  the  i^nal  extioption  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt. 

"  Our  reviving  Commerce  also  looks 
forward  to  those,  uew  fields  of  enterprise 
which  are  opening  in  the  Eaat;  andv  after 
long  and  laborious  discussions,  we  presume 
to  hope,. that  (in  conformity  with  the  in.- 
j unctions  delivered  to  us  by  your  Royal 
Highness  at  "the  commencement  of  the 
present  Session)  such.prudentaod  adequate 


folwe  goferMMBt  of  ib»  BMlie^ 
sioDt  in  Aidia,  at  wilt  combine  the  grealesk 
advantages  ofCommerce  and  KeTesae*  and 
provida  als^,  for  the  lasting;  furoaperity  and 
happiness  of  that  yast  and  populooa  por« 
tion  of  thm  Britiik  Boipire. 

"  Bot,  Sir,  these  are  not  the  only  mb- 
jects  to  which  our  atteDi,io9  has  been  calt« 
ed :  other  mfim&apaua  qhapgiea  have  been 
proposed  fes  ens  oonsideiatioib  AdhcaiBg^ 
howeirm',  te»  tkoam  tew»  bg^  wfaidi  the 
Throne;  the  ParKameot^  and  the  Goreni- 
ment  of  thn  Cbux^try,  are.  made  ftindameik 
tally  ProtestanVwe  have  not  conaented  to 
allow,  that  thos^n^ha  eufaoAifiiM^  &£»• 
coign  junsdiction^  shoal4  hv  anthoriatd  lo 
MhaimaieF  the  powers  and  jwisdJcfiOTis  of 
thb  reahn  ;^— willing  as  we  are,  neTerthe- 
Ibss,  and  willing  as,'rtrosty  we  ever  shall 
be,  to  allow  the.  larg^^  scop^.to  "R^Myooi 
Toleration,  With  respect  to  the  Eai^Usbed 
Choreh^  follownigthe  oumiftcciitesaaifle 
of  the  last  PirKainen^  we  hav«  continoed 
the  same  an(iual  grant  for  imprmring  the 
yaloe  of  its  smaller  Benefices ;;  and  we 
have^  at  the.  same  time^  endearonied  to 
provide  more  effectually  for  the  genard 

dbchargeof  tbeseMUMi^kdniieiofh  Cborch 
Establishment  which  by^  forming  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  a  brave  and  ii> 
teHigent  people,  havoj,  tinder  the  blessing 
of  God,  laid  U)e  de<^p  foiiqdatiopa  of  British 
gr,eatAe88. 

**  Siiv— by  your  Royal  Hlghneas'e  com- 
mands, we  have  also  tomed'oiir  views  to 
the  state  of  our  Foreign  Rehtions,  In  the 
Norths  we  r^oice  to  sce^  by  the  Treatjtf 
laid  before.  u%  t^m  a  strpog  barriec  is 
erected  againAt-.  the  inoidinnlesNBhstionof 
France;  andweprasanse  tehop^  that  the 
time  may  now  be  arrivjtig,  which,  shall  set 
bounds  tQ  her  remorseless  spirit  of  con* 
quest. 

"  In  our.  cenfoBt^wiUi  .Aiserict,  itiaMUi 
alnayabe  lemembeMd^  that  we<  have  not 
been  the  aggressors*  Slow  to  take  up  arms 
against  those  who  should  have  beea 
naturally  our  friends  by^  the  original  tiei 
of  kindred,  a.  comn^oa  langoagfi,  and  {u 
might  have,  beea  hoped)  by^  sb  joint 


encaogementa  have  heeo  made  for  the    ia  tbecaose ofmatioMl  libetty^  we  aiiii^ 


aevfiileks0v  f^  l«rtlioOT  wliol#'ft1MiigMK 
md  rammftlB^  wMi  oar  $iMivm  svpe*^ 
lievity  «poD  the  Oeetf^  Iftose  Mirititt* 
Rigbu  «i4kidl  we  Itave  reeoiyed  oetvp  te* 

«  Bm,  Sfp«  whaterer  doubts  mty-  elevdi 
Ibe  rest  of  our  Tiewt  end  hopei^  it  i%  •» 
tbe  Peninsula  that  we  look  wifti  senCittento 


lut  22V  IMS. 
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Ibew  giite»  to-  ie«M«l'  ^Uie  m^  pm*- 
BiUs^aAea  «bidi  Uft  royal' UglbiiMs 
ihia*Fi:i»ce  Rtflial  cIomkI  ibe  SeMieo  wi&b 
the  iolbwiog  Sfeech  ta  botJi liooMs: 

"  My  Lorcfs  and  Gentlemen ; 

'*  I  cannot  release  yoa  froor*  yoor  at« 
trance  ioi  parliament  wiihoot  refieating 


rf  <inq.esuoi»bl«  d«KgM  and  triumph;    the  exprcMwa rf  my  d«p  »gr«t  at  th. 

liwre.  th«  wafl*hMse«*i.o.gpHwi  a»>  '^^W^^*'  of  J»if  Maj^iiy'*  Jaoiinted 

NMkpndent  iwtioiw  memi   from    tbe   »ndi»pMiUoa. 

■>oml  gmp  rf  fraud  and-  tyrawiy.  fty       "  Th"  "tUnlion  wluck  ,o«  h.«  paid  t» 

MrkHfc  wuncih  and  Briiwh  Talour ;  and   '•"^.P^'^^  wterMto.a  the  coniae  ol  thk 

wiihw  the  space  of  6w.l>oity«ar.  from  «»"'«»  dcia«id«  my  warnot  ackoow. 

thtdawivof  our  secceaMa  at  Ro^ek  and    'eofowntb 

Vimiet*,  tbe  «ame  ilta«trkN»  Comnander 

km  KceiTed  tbe  tribute  of  our  adtairation 

«id>  gmi«ade  for  tile  brHliantf  passage  of 

the  lN>affo,— the   liaffd-fought   BMtfe  of 

Talarera, — the  day  of  Busa^o*—- the  dfoli- 

teraoee  of  Portugal,— the  Mtiral  Oowns 

wea  8t  Ciodttd  RoMgo  and  Blidajoav^— tbe 

splendid  Victory  of  IMlmmiiBav-'-^Rid'  the 

dbeifi^  overthrow  of  the  ArmiefrofFraace 

m  their  totri'  roui  at  ¥ittorifr;— ^feeds 

wiiich  hare  ma^lo  all  Europe  ring  with 

lH8renown»  and  have  coTered' the  British 

name  with  a  blaze  of  airriTftlfled*grerj; 

^  Si^««Thact  the  came  oP  tfaia  country, 
and  of  the  world,  may^oti  at  such  a  crisis) 
toifer  from  any  want  of  zeal  onr  omr  part 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  Bfajesty's 
GoTemment,  we  hate  fihisfaed'omr  supplies 
with  a  htrge  and«  liberal'  aid;  to  enable 
your  Royal  Highness  to  take  all'  such 
measorei^  as  the  eoiergcneiea  of  public 
aflaifs  may  require,  for-  diiappeiiiting  or 
defeating  the  enterprizts  and'  designs  of 
the  enemyc. 

**  TbeiBdh  which  I'have  to  present  to 
your  Royal  nigfa9es8  for  thispQrpose,  is 
iQtituled,  « An  Act  for  enabling  his  IITar 
'  jt^^y  to  raise  the  sum.of  EiYe  MilHona  for 
'theseraice.offG«ec^Britwn«  andfovap* 

*  plying  ili»  mum  of/  200»0(M.  foe  the  aer^ 

*  rice  of  Ireland  :'— 

"  To  which  Bill  his  Majesty's  faithful 
Commons,  with  all  humility,  entreat  his 
Majesty's  Royal  Assent.'* 


Tbb  PaiNCB  RacaMT's  Spbbch  at  thb 
^^^^x»^  TBB  SassioN.]    The  royal  assent 


Tbe  splendid  and  signal  success,  which 
haa  attended  the  coouQencemeot  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Peniosulai  the  coosem- 
mate  skill  aoA  ability  diapla|ied  bji  Field 
Marshal  the  Marquis  of  WelUngtoaiA«the 
prog^resa  of  those  operatiena  which  haTe 
led  to  tbe  gc^t  and.  deciai? e  victory  ob» 
taio^dnear  Vlttoria,.  and.  the  valour  aad 
intr^epidiiy  by  ii^iicb:  his  Majesty's  forces^ 
and  those  of  hia  allien  have  been.diatiiw 
gfiisbod^ace  an  highly  gicatiCying.  to  oiy 
foeliag^aa*they  kvffi  beeato  those  of.  the 
whole  nai<oo«     Whilst  these  op^atiena 
have  added  new  lustre  to  the  British  ara% 
they  aflbrdf  thf»  b^  pKoapecf.  of  the  de- 
lieeranqe  of  thePei>iasola.froBB.tbetyiiiMiy 
aad  Q9pii9mion.of.Fcaiiiie ;;  aadithey  furaiah 
tl»,  mc^t  decisive*  pcoof  o£  the. wisdom  of 
that  polioy  whi|:h  baa- induced  you,  under 
eaergr  vieiaailudeof  foriaoe,.  to  peraeveiRa 
Uitbe  support  of  this  glonoosconteata 

<<'The  entise failureof  the Ftenob^ Ruler 
int  his  desigpa  against  tbeBosstan;enipife» 
andltheidestmettQBi  of  the-  Fmnch  army 
eni}pi6yiad;0Q  that  senriee,.  were  followed 
by  tk^  advance  of  the  Russian,  foroes^ 
SMce^  joined,  by  these  of  Rmsata,  to  the 
bankstoC  the  Elbe;  and.  though^  oponthf 
renesval  of  tbe  comest,  the  allied: arasiaa 
have  found*  thenseWes  oUiged  te.retreaa 
hefeee  the  soperion  numbers  odleoted  by 
the  enemy,  their  conduct,  during  a  series 
of  severe  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  has 
nobly  upheld  their  military  character,  and 
commanded  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

*'  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  acquaint* 
ing  you  there  exists  between  me  and  the 
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frugalUy  in  fo^d,  dolliiiigj  dweUingtwId 
IttTiiiliire,  were  generally  to  be  seen  amcmg 
pertont  Icdqwb  to  be  ta  affltieai  circon- 
etaiicet.  Nor  was  it  jeet  to  describe  tbem 
as  applying  to  agricuhere  from  necessity 
far  want  ofolher  employ  mentv  The  Hin- 
doos were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  in  the 
lM|>piest  times  of  their  native  governmenta 
had  always  been  an  agricultaral  people. 
On  the  contrary  they  never  had  been  what 
the  hon.  gentlensan  wished  to  asake  tbem 
BOW^  a  great  commercial  people.  All  hie 
argoaMnta  and  representations  were  form- 
ed to  bear  upon  the  present  question  of 
opening  the  trade ;  for  this  the  institotionf 
of  the  British  gevernmeoi  wave  decriedl/ 
and  the  bene«ial  effects  prodoeed  b;^ 
Mem  controverted}  whilst  to  his  cnhof 
acheme  of  rendering  that  people  coramav- 
•ialf  he  sanguiiiely  aUrtboted  a  fooiKty  hn 
the  etecation  fiw  beyond  what  eoold  ra« 
tioattlly  ha  empeeled>  saying  wMnitg  at 
the  saaM  time  as  to  the  dan^rs  to  ht  ap-> 
pehoMled  from  i^great  infloz  of  EnropeaiM 
imo  Ittdio;  and  he  feigned  to  himself  aaeb 
inceeas  fr^  that  scheme,  soah  abn^s  in 
the  tastes,  nuMinefs,  eharaoter  aari  saeite  of 
the  lmlia»  popuhition,  as  if  to  be  i^eipaiiadl 
opew  at  aU,  coal  J,  hiimaailj^  speakingrOpty 
bo  loofaed  for  iis  along  eeavie  oiagatf^ 
The  flovernment  of  tba  Compmy ,  reckooM 
iog  fronK  tbo  tinw  of  its  dieect  e«ircise> 
bad  aimady  dona  a  gseat  deal  ito  tbe  vaai 
aad  popalaas  coontrieo  orer  wbieh  it  ea* 
tended.  In  it*  earlser^  aaore  defectlte 
alsfesy  it  had  ait  inheaent  pmciple  of 
baataaity  and  paWic  'spislt  rarely  if  over 
Mt  ia  the  same  degveo  ki  native  go- 


vernments, la  Us  more  advAiocd  and 
improved  periods  it  had  exbibrtad  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  an  exanipfe 
of  governriieni  HMve  wise  in  its  princi- 
ples, more  jo*  add  pere  in  its  practice, 
than  had  ever  been  ween  in  tbe  the  bap- 
piest  era  of  native  sovereignty.  Trve  rt  was 
that  tbe  higher  classes  of  society  were  by 
the  natore  of  our  administration  in  general 
exeloded  from*  the  most  tmportam  faac- 
tions  of  the  state :  the  Hindoos,  however, 
had  been  so  hi  a  considerable  degree  onder 
thoir  Mahommedan  rolers ;  hot  it  was  far 
from  being  troe^  as  an  hon.  nieaaher  (Mr. 
Pi^ston)  Inid  asaamed/  that  andev  omr  go- 
vernment tbe  Ibrtones  of  a  few  were 
made  up  by  sacrificing  the  mnltitode,  and 
in  respect  to  the  seearity  of  flierson,  cf 
property^  of  the  fnrits  of  ioduairy,  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  of  protection  froas  every 
apeeiea  of  eppressian,  all  ranks  new  en- 
jc^ed  a  fulatesa  and  a  certainly,  of  wineh 
no  native  govevnmeat  bad  aflbvded  an 
eaunnnfte* 

it  wae  theffofere  a  mnit  imponaat  qoes- 
tion  whether  a  system  m  nilaaMe  and  so 
well  mataved  should  be  endangered,  in  the 
psWfmte^  commeveial  speoiiliations  which 
wave  not  Hkely  even  to  attain  their  own 
object  wbrtsil  they  would  derange  the 
cemmavce  now  carried  on. 

itAer  tbe  ehaiicellos  of  the  Excheqoer 
hadspehest,  Mr.  Grant  said  in  exphinaiion 
that  the  continoance  el  the  China  trade 
was  not  at  all  then  in  diicosaion*  The 
(faestion  waa  concerning  the  effiteta  of  tbe 
Mtaaain  new  proposed  upon  th^  present 
Indian'  sy slem  eommeroial  and  pelilioal. 
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Mir#  C  CfWan,  sen*  began  by  observing, 
that  although  the  extravraant  expeetn* 
tiooa  at  first  enuvwaned  of  the  ionnense 
advaniageo  to  bo  dervved  fipom  throwing 
open  the  taade  between  tho  East  and  thir 
eoantly  newappearei^  from  causca  which 
fan  had  before  noticed,  to  hai%  in  a  great 
degree  sobsuled ;  yet  the  meaMfer  which 
on  the  ground  of  realaBing  these  advan- 
tages had  been  contended  for,  ware  still 
contended  for  aa  stvnngly  as  e^r*  The 
ntaiii  qaestion  here  was  net  the  cenfiict  of 
one  commeicinl  interest  with  another. 
Whatever  opinion  asigbt  be  ontertained  of 
the  Bserits  or  demerito  ef  the  Company 
dnrhig  the  period  they  had  eajoyed  the 
eselanvo  trnde  to  Indhi^  the  sobject  now 
hafogi  the  Baase  bwelved  ether  censtdeiw> 
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tioos  and  hitevesu  ef  tho  highcM  import- 
anoe;  and  therefore  shooM  be  viewed  ftt 
all  ita  brawcheaand  contemplated  In  afi  us 
relations  befove  a  decisien  was  paased,  es* 
peciaily  an  the  welfore  of  many  milKons 
might  bo  aifrcted  by  that  dec»ioa.  He 
opposed  the  Reaoliitieii'  now  offered  to  the 
House,  eipecialfy  that  part  of  it  which 
went  aa  open  the  entperu  to  tho  impoit 
trade  of  India,  he  opposed  it  as  the  East 
India  Company  did,  not  merely  on  com> 
mevcial  groands,  hot  also  on  thoas  of  a  po- 
littcal  natore ;  though  tree  it  was  that  their 
commerdal  end  political  chavaeters  bsd 
become  so  intorweven  by  long  nnlen  that 
it  was  difflealf  to  saver  Ihem. 

The  Company  had  hitherto  been  the 
meditim  ef  ionimttnifcaiea-  between  ihis 
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coiiouy  9/01^  Ihe  Ea«t«  vnA  ihe  organ  for 
the  goveroKOaot  of  the  vast  empire  it  bad 
acqaired  there  to  onocb  to  tbe  beoefit  and 
aggraadiaeiQoot  of  this  nation.    It  was  al« 
lowed  to  ba.¥e  performed  ibii  great  office 
well,  botb  for  the  interests  of  India  and  .of 
the  paranofiot  state,  and  as  governineiit 
profess  tb«  intention  of  continqiog   tbe 
sarae  office  to  the  Company,  so  it  nmst  bo 
presomed  ftho  powere  necessary  to  the  due 
discharge  of  it  are  also  intended  to  be 
continued.    This  is  all  tbe  Cooipaay  de« 
sire.    But  whateeer  goes  io  shako   this 
system,  so  wooderfally  formed  and  oonso* 
lidated,  ibreotons  interesu  tbe  most  valua- 
ble and  momentous.    The  Indian  popular 
(ioo,  vast  aa  U  was,  had  hiibertobeen  held 
io  euy  and  svilling  subjection,  by  a  saoal^ 
lumber  of  Europeaos^  libetally  educated 
indeed*  uMeUigeol  and  accustomed  from 
eviy  age  Io  a)T  the  peculiarities  of  eastera 
naonera,  habits,  and  cbofacter.     These 
bid  govomed  by  the  instrumentality  of 
aaiives,  through  whom  the  submission  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  been 
maintained,  more  effectually  than  if  they 
had  been  governed  by  princes  of  their 
own.    Bnl  if  ihe  country,  instead  of  being, 
at  hiiheno,  generally  idiot  to  Europeans, 
was  to  be  thrown  open  to  them,  the  influx 
of  great  numbers  of  theo»  which  might 
oatarally  ht  cjcpeeted  to  MkMv,  Bien  ako 
of  a  lower  dajscriptum,  who  yet  would 
carry  with  them  the  greaiter  energy  and 
aaibiiion  of  the  European  character  with 
the  pwhing  spirit  of  adrentncers,  and  tbe 
£agHah  tmpaiience  of  aeetraint,  restmiot 
vholesomo  and  neceemry  in  that  country. 
And  a  large  inflos  of  auch  men  mouUI 
tend  Io  diatiirb  the  traoqoilKiy   of  the 
coaniry,  to  form  a  new  class  of  population 
there  less  gOTevnahle  than  the  natives,  and 
Ucely  toencsroach  Qpao  them,  to  offend 
ted  to  f  xaaperate  them.    It  would  be  diffi- 
caHiorihelndo-Bdtish  government  to  pro» 
^ide  a  police  anffioieatly  coerciae  for  mch 
a  race,  and  the  eaaploymesit  of  nataraa,  m 
mait  hay^n,  to  coatronl  Eucefwana^  erooM 
have  a  vary  conaiderahie  effect  open  both, 
degnding  the  i«tter,  who  ought  to  be  held 
in  great  consideration  by  the  natives,  and 
^^cjtftomiog  the   natsf»s   to  treot  them 
^  dismspect.    h  mas  xxbvaana  abo»  that 
^]*<it  the  body  of  ancb  advenUwers,  indivi* 
Tf*  ^'9^^  <*»gglc  into  the  aervico  of 
we  Qativo  pr incea,  and  in  ^at  wny  pro* 
<>•««  danger  of  another    hind.     Thcao 
^?*i  "^^  g»Mindleas  appreiiettsiam«-4be 
^hole  tenor  of  the  vaiaaibie  body  of  «vi. 
^«>^  «rhich  had  been  «mn  to  the  ttaiiee. 
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shewed  that  they  were  well  fenndniin  ■and 
the  plain  inference  hence  was,  that  whero 
tbe  stake  was  so  immensly  great  it  shookl 
not  be  put  to  hazard,  especially  for  infe«^ 
rior  ^nd  questionable  advantages. 

Nor  would  the  danger  be  confined  to 
the  British  possessions.  The  liberty  noar 
proppaed  to  be  given  would  open  tho 
eastern  seas  to  the  ships  and  advennirem 
of  this  country.  In  theae  aeaa  there  were 
numeroqa  itlanda  of  various  dimenstona* 
well  peopled  bot  weakly  governed  by 
native  chie6.  There  European  advon« 
turera  wonid  be  eubject  to  little  inspection 
or  ceotrouh  They  might  injure  and 
plunder  the  inhabitants  of  tho  coaala  or 
their  veaaeis«  and  then  aail  away,  without 
being  liable  to  detection  or  punishment—* 
and  Uiue  disgrace  tbe  British  name  and 
expose  to  reprimla  other  peaeeable  navi* 
leators  of  that  nation  aailmg  from  Indo* 
British  porta  to  whose  jodieatures  they  are 
amenable,  and  who  may  therefoce  be  cbp 
pected  to  conduct  themselves  with  mora 
joatice  and  good  faith.  Thos  it  happened 
io  tho  time  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in 
the  East.  The  licentious  hiwlem  conduct 
of  their  traders  in  those  seas  brought 
odium  on  their  nation,  and  was  one  of  tho 
causes  of  their  expolsion  from  almost  all 
the  seau  of  t^peir  power*  Instances  of 
soch  lawless  oondoct  in  our  own  aobjacta 
had  occurred  at  diflferent  tamea  in  tho 
Eaat  anaonf  tlie  clam  of  peiaona  called  in* 
terlopera,  poraona  who  had  either  deaerted 
the  Company'a  aerviee,  or  adventured  into 
those  aem  in  violatieo  of  the  Coropany^a 
rights.  It  ia  well  known  that  there  had 
been  even  Engliah  piratm  in  those  aeaa. 
Now  our  government,  European  or  Indla», 
haa  no  means  of  watching  the  proceed* 
tnga  in  the  oaatom  Archipelago  of  ahipa 
aailiog  from  Gieat  Builaitt  unleea  at  an 
immooae  expenoe. 

Agaioat  the  appr ahefiaion  of  aach  dan* 
gera  it  waa  not  cnongb  to  my  that  tho 
AoMjricasia  iiad  mmcated  in  t4om  som 
without  committing  depfedations.  They 
worn  bot  Kcenty  and  wkboot  any  aeltlo^ 
aaeatai  ha  tfie  eastern  worU.  Tho^  oeold 
not  ecwd  eneh  eaaamaa  of  ahipa  Ihitber  ao 
might  iaisie  from  the  oorts  of  them  Unile4 
Kingdeme.  And  hod  thoy  given  into  acta 
of  licence  and  oppreesion,  tkey  had  ta  eai« 
peet  the  speedy  oomection  ef  tho  mudt 
gneator  pewor  of  the  Briaiah,  who  wonM 
prohalily  have  inlorCaaad  lor  tho  peoteo* 
tioA  and  peace  of  mgione  aaKh  which  their 
anbjecta  anninfained  a  fiiendly  iotoreomae* 
^■MJ  j^  doModatoaa  OMadd  oeslMaly  havo 
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exposed  American  ships  to  exclusion  from 
British  ports,  where  their  most  advan- 
tageous trade  lay.  Yet  in  point  of  fact, 
it  must  be  observed  of  the  Americans,  thai 
they  had  abused  the  privileges  given 
them  by  this  country  in  the  Indian  trade; 
for  the  treaty  of  1794  accorded  to  them 
only  a  direct  trade  from  America  to  India 
and  back,  but  they  run  into  a  circuitous 
trade  on  the  coasts  of  India  and  with  fo- 
reign Europe,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Anglo-lndiao  commerce,  both  tirat 
carried  on  by  the  Company  and  by  indi- 
viduals. As  connected  with  the  topic  of 
the  danger  that  might  result  from  the 
licentiousness  of  Europeans  in  the  Eastern 
teas,  it  might  not  be  quite  chimerical  or 
irrelevant  to  advert  to  the  position  of  New 
Holland,  a  vast  country  under  an  excel- 
lent climate,  where  there  were  growing 
colonies  of  British  origin,  who  might  in 
process  of  time  become  formidable  in  the 
Indian  seas.  With  that  region  adven- 
turers from  Qreat  Britain  to  those  seas 
might  connect  themselves,  and  the  inter- 
course between  it  and  all  the  countries 
accessible  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  ought  to 
be  early  carefully  regulated. 

Other  consequences  might  result  from 
the  free  admission  of  British  ships  into  the 
Eastern  seas  which  would  immediately  in- 
jure the  Company's  commerce,  ana  by 
thus  affecting  their  home  finances  impair 
their  ability  to  perform  thei^  political 
functions.  If  British  adventurers  should, 
under  the  new  system,  embark  in  the  In« 
dian  commerce,  the  ill  success  they  would 
be  sure  to  experience  in  attempting  to 
prosecute  a  regular  trade  with  the  In  do- 
British  possessions,  might  naturally  lead 
them  into  other  attempts  to  make  their 
enterprizes  answer.*  Although  they  would 
be  excluded  from  a  direct  intercourse  with 
China,  there  were  many  ports  and  stations 
in  the  Eastern  islands  already  mentioned, 
where  the  article  of  tea  might  with  faci- 
lity be  conveyed  to  them  from  China,  and 
thence  they  might  smuggle  it  into  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
would  be  (he  easier  for  them,  because  in 
those  islands  generally,  there  were  no  cua^ 
torn  houses,  no  regular  papers  therefore  of 
clearances  or  manifests  to  be  obtained, 
and  a  ship  might  partly  fill  up  with  tea, 
and  divest  herself  again  of  that  article 
either  in  the  homeward  voyage  or  on  the 
British  coasts,  without  the  usual  means  of 
detecting  the  fraud.  There  were  exten- 
sive ranges  of  the  shores  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  Scotland  in  particular,  where 


there  were  no  custom  houses,  where  in- 
deed a  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
established  but  at  an  immense  expence, 
and  there  tea  might  be  landed  and  con- 
veyed into  the  interior.  It  had  been  ar- 
gued that  as  the  public  revenue  would 
sufier  equally  with  the  interest  of  the 
Company  by  the  smuggling  of  tea,  go- 
vernment  would  take  proper  measures  to 
prevent  that  evil.  The  public  revence 
would  certainly  be  exposed  to  loss  equally 
with  the  commerce  of  the  Company,  bat 
yet  the  interest  of  the  two  parties  was  by 
no  means  equal  in  this  case,  for  if  the 
Company's  China  trade  were  ruined,  they 
lost  the  for  greater  portion  of  their  com- 
mercial income :  the  duties  on  tea,  though 
a  very  large  item  of  the  public  revenue, 
bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole. 
And  whatever  might  be  said  of  precantions 
to  be  used  by  government  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling  tea,  a  practice  that  now 
existed  in  a  certain  degree  notwithstand- 
ing the  appointment  of  various  checks,  it 
had  appeared  incontestibly  from  the  body 
of  evidence  derived  from  the  gentlemen 
who  conducted  the  department  of  the  cus- 
toms, tliat  the  danger  of  smuggling  tea 
certainly  increased  with  the  increase  of 
ships  in  that  trade.  The  right  bon.  gentle* 
man  (Mr.  Ros^)  had  been  pleased  to  treat 
these  fears  as  groundless  and  visionary, 
and  to  disparage  the  evidence  given  on 
the  subject  by  a  very  respectable  character, 
Mr.  Vivian,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms ;  but^he  evidence  of  Mr.  Vivian 
shewed  that  gentleman  to  possess  a  very 
extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  means  and  methods  by  which  smug- 
gling was  or  'might  be  practised,  and  he 
believed  that  evidence  had  made  a  conii- 
derable  impression  on  the  committee  be- 
fore whom  it  was  given.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  however,  overlooked  the  evi- 
dence of  the  commisioners  of  the  customs, 
which  went  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
he  seemed  to  apply  his  arguments  ra- 
ther t9  smuggling  in  Indian  commodities, 
whereas  the  chief  question  was  about 
smuggling  in  the  great  Chinese  article  of 
tea. 

If  smuggling  in  that  commod  ity  to  a  great 
extent  should  take  place,  the  commercisi 
profits  of  the  Company  would  be  materially 
diminished.  Tea  is  now  by  far  the  moit 
profitable  article  of  their  trade.  From 
a  state  of  war,  from  the  neutral  character 
of  the  Americans  and  their  access  tp  many 
porta  whence  we  are  excluded,  and  from 
the  prodigious  increase  of  cotton  fabrics 
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in  Earope,  the  ralue  of  the  Indian  com-  i 
merce  has  greatly  sunk.      The  monopoly 
of  the  China  trade,  especiaUy  in  the  article 
of  tea,  is  hence  necessary  to  render  their 
borne  finances  sufficient  for  the  discharge 
of  tbe  commercial  demands,  and  for  the 
realization  of  the  stated  dividend  on  the 
Cooipany's  stock,  because  it  is  long  since 
th«  Company  have  derived  any  income 
from  tbe  surplus  Indian  revenue.     On  the 
contrary,  in  consequence  of  Indian   wars 
and  a  long  siate  of  war  in   Europe,  a  vast 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  territorial 
debu    If,  therefore,  the  commercial  fund 
for  the  dividend   should   fall   short,   the 
niae  of  the  stock  would  proportionably 
d«c)ine,  the  stockholders  would  be  thrown 
into  embarrassment,  the  general  commer- 
cial credit  of  the  Company  would  sink,  the 
currency  of  their  affairs  would   be  inter- 
rupted, and  all  these  circumstances  wou4d 
tend  to  destroy  their  efficiency  for  the 
performance  of  the  political  functions  as- 
ngned  to  them  in  the  government  of  the 
Indian  empire.   They  require  only  reason- 
able security  against  a  defalcation  of  funds 
for  the  regular  payment  of  the  dividend 
and  the  demands  upon  the  home  treasury 
for  the  discharge  of  transferred  Indian 
debu    By  opening  the  outportsto  the  im- 
port trade  from  India,  the  home  system  of 
the  Company's  sales  would   be   broken 
down.  Ever  since  the  time  of  king  William 
it  had  been  established   by  law  that  all 
goods  imported  from  the  East  must  be 
•old  in  London,  and  by  public  auction. 
Ni^  other  mode  would  answer  for  the  Com> 
F^ny*    Private  sales  of  their  goods  would 
be  liable  to  very  great  objections.    The 
periodical  regularity  and  publicity  of  their 
t^les  were  of  advantage  both  to  buyers 
tod  aelters.      They  brought  in  ordinary 
times  buyers  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
who  combined  with  their   resort   to  the 
Company's  sales,  other  commercial  ope- 
rations in  this  country.     The  metropolis 
Was  also  the  most  convenient  situation  for 
|be  re-exportation  of  Eastern  commodities 
w  different  parU  of  the  world.    The  con- 
nnement  of  the  Eastern  trade  to  the  me- 
|rDpoli»  seems  originally  to  have  been  in- 
"Wedfor  the  more  certain  col  lection ^of 
™e  duties  upon  it.  In  modern  times,  when 
ne  rales  of  duties  have  in  general  greatly 
DtTcased,  this  purpose  has  been  eminent- 
^  answered  through  the  medium  of  the 
Jjompany's  sales,  and  a  revenue  of  bc- 
^cn  3  adii  ^  millions  per  annum  on  the 
•"»cl«  of  tea  alone  is  realized  with  more 

/v?!J^  •"^  ^a«>»'^y  w»d  with  far  leu 
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expence  than  any  other  gr^at  branch  of 
the  public  revenue.     Thm  limitation   of 
the   Eastern  trade  so  long  to  the  port  of 
London  has  also  in  process  of  time  occa« 
sioned   the  rise  of  many  costly  private 
establishments  in  and  near  the  metropolis* 
such  as  ship-yards,  docks,  wharfs,  ware- 
housrs,  and  a  multitude  of  manufacturing 
premises  in  all  the  branches  of  ship  boild- 
ing,  and  equipping,  dying,  packing,  &c. 
The  increase  in  the   private  trade  from 
India  of  late  has  considerably  extended 
several   of  these  establishments;    all   of 
them  are  private  property,  and  the  value 
of  the  whole  is  of  immense  amount.     By 
admitting  the  outports  into  the  trade,  part 
of  it  at  leas^  may  be  expected  to  be  drawa 
away  from  London,  and  thus  the  estab- 
lishments just  described  wiH  fall  in  value, 
or  perhaps  be  no  longer  wanted.     As  it 
may    be    concluded    the    Indian    goods 
brought  into  the  outports  will  in  general 
be  sold  by  private  bargain,  and  the  indi- 
vidual importers  of  such  goods  into  tbe 
port  of  I^ndon  will  be  left  by  tKe  netv 
system  to  the  s^me  liberty,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  transactions  of  this  sort  will 
interfere  with  the  Company's  public  sales* 
and  be  so  managed  as  to  anticipate  them* 
whence  it  Will  probably  follow,  that  the 
prices  of  the  Company's  goods  will  be  de« 
teriorated.      Hitherto  the  realization  of 
the   Company's  property  here  has  been 
sufficient  generally  for  ihe  demands  on 
their  home  treasury;  but  if,  by  the  anticU 
pations  of  private  sales,  the  currency  of  the 
Company's  sales  should  be  interrupted  or 
the  value  of  their  Indian  imports  be  much 
reduced,  the  consequence  may  be  a  serious 
deficiency   in  their    home    funds.      The 
scale  of  their  establishment  in  warehouses. 
Wharfs,  and   other   apparatus,  has   been 
considerably  enlarged  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  private  trade  from  India  since 
179i.     If  that  trade  is  withdrawn  from 
their  sales,  of  course  their  additional  estab* 
lishment  will  be  unnecessary,  and  a  heavy 
loss  to  them. 

But  it  has  been  shewn  abundantly  in 
tbe  course  of  these  discussions  that  there 
c^n  be  no  great  increase  of  Indian  demand 
for  the  manufactures  of  this  couutry ;  tbe 
natives  of  Hindostan  in  general  not  de« 
siring  them,  and  all  tbe  ports  and  placet 
of  trade  in  the  Indian  seas  being  already 
explored  and  visited  by  tbe  ships  of  British 
residents  in  our  settlements.  It  has  also 
been  justly  argued  that  as  hence  the  new 
trade  will  be  chiefly  a  trade  in  importi 
front  India,  and  tbe  staple  commodities  of 
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that  country,  such  as  cotton  piece  goods, 
raw  silk,  and  hid i go,  are  already  brought 
in  or  may  be  under  the  present  system  to 
the  full  extent  ot  the  demand,  so  the  only 
articles  in  which  it  is  practicable  to  en- 
large the  import  trade  are  raw  materials, 
especially  cotton  wool,  which  is  Uiferior  in 
quality  to  the  cotton  of  other'  countries 
nearer  home,  and  cannot,  as  he  had  occasion 
to  state  on  a  former  night,  bt  safely  adven- 
tured in  upon  a  large  scale,  unless  pro- 
Tisions  are  made  for  insuring  a  steady  vent 
of  the  article  here^  of  which  there  is  no 
certainty  according  to.  the  present  state  of 
things;  From  all  this  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  proposed  innovations  will  not  so 
much  operate  to  increase  the  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  India,. as  to  trans- 
fer the  trade  already  existing,  from  London 
to  the  outports,  to  injure  the  very  large 
expensive  private  establishments  which 
the  Indian  trade  has  reared  in  and  near 
the  metropolis,  and  to  break  down  the 
lystem  of  the  Company's  "public  sales 
and  Indian  trade,  without  introducing  any 
thing  equivalent  in  their  place. 

On  all  tb^se  accounts,   therefore,  he 
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thought  the  opening  of  the  trade  unneces* 
sary  and  inexpedient.  It  was  a  meatar« 
grounded  upon  theory,  enforced  by  cls^ 
mour  and  private  interest  jU  inforroed| 
and  pregnant  with  injury  to  existing 
establishments^  without  promising  aoy  nai 
tional  advantage  in  compenaation.  Ba| 
if  the  experiment  of  a  farther  eolarge* 
ment  of  the  privileges  of  individuals  ifl 
the  Indian  trade  must  be  made,  let  it  U 
made  with  safety.  Let  the  port  of  Londoii 
be  opened  for  exports  to  and  imports frooj 
India  to  all  the  merchants  of  the  UDiutj 
Kingdom,  for  a  limited  time.  la  tbij 
way  the  channel  already  used  will  b^ 
widened,  but  the  existing  system,  to  wbici 
so  many  interests  are  attached,  will  nof 
be  destroyed.  And  as  there  is  no  proba^ 
bility  of  the  increase  of  exports,  and  lit(I< 
of  the  increase  of  imports  in  any  material 
degree,  where  is  the  occasion  for  opening 
the  trade  universally  ?  A  safe  trial  maj 
be  made  without  subverting  what  is  sli 
ready  established.  Begin  with  this,  and 
let  further  measures  be  determined  by  ibi 
results.  He  was  therefore  heartily  for  the 
Amendment. 


^Jufy  I,  <?ft  Mr.  Canmn^i  Amendment  to  limit  the  Monopoly  qfthe  Chma  tirade  to  10  Yean 

See  p.  1014  qfthe  present  Volume, 


Mr.  C.  Grant,  sen.  said :  It  had  been 
already  shewn  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
Company  to  perform  the  political  func- 
tions assigned  to  them  in  the  government  of 
India.  He  had  on  this  subject  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  that  the  wars  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  that  country  had  in- 
volved them  in  a  very  large  territorial 
debt.  Hence  they  had  not  for  a  series  of 
years  past  derived  any  income  from  the 
Indian  revenues.  The  long  continued  war 
in  Europe  had  also  subjected  them  to 
many  heavy  expences  which  had  further 
deteriorated  their  affairs.  The  Indian 
trade  also,  from  causes  explained  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  on  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  had  ceased  to  afford  any 
considerable  profit.  It  was  only  from  the 
China  trade  therefore  that  the  Company 
were  to  look  for  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dend on  their  capital  stock,  without  which 
payment,  and  the  praptical  discharge  of  the 
current  demands  falling  upon  the  home 
treasury,  the  creditof  the  Company,  as  had 
been  k>rmerly  stated,  and  with  it  their 
efficiency  for  the  proper  execution  of  the 
political  duties  tbey  had  to  perform,  would 


sink.  To  propose  then  that  the  China 
monopoly  should  be  limited  to  10  years, 
was  to  propose  that  the  further  term  of  20 
years  for  which  the  government  of  the 
Indian  empire  had  already  been  vetted  ia 
them,  should  in  efiect  be  reduced  to  ten. 
The  separation  of  the  China  monopoly  from 
the  administration  of  India  was  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Company,  present 
and  prospective,  much  the  same  thing  as 
divesting  them  of  the  administration.  U 
was  to  take  away  from  them  the  subsistence 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  act  in  theit 
political  capacity.  There  was  no  iocom" 
patibility  between  this  argument  and  the 
argument  for  continuing  to  the  Comp^oy 
the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  Oae 
main  ground  on  which  they  required  both 
Was  the  support  of  tieir  political  efficiency. 
The  East  India  Company  had  prcscrted 
the  China  trade  for  the  nation — tbey  bad 
preserved,  and  improved  it,  and  broog^^ 
it  to  its  present  importance.  It  ^*^ 
through  the  medium  ol  such  a  Company 
that  it  would  be  best  maintained,  or  per* 
haps  maintained  at  all.  The  Chinese  go« 
vernment  was  well  known  to  be  extreme'y 
jealoaa   of  strangen«  proodi   arbitivf< 
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panctilioui,  underraloing  commerce,  and 
inflexible  in  its  regalations.      It  would 
mdmit  foreigners  only  to  one  port  in  the 
vast  empire  of  China.     The  excesses  and 
irregularities  to  which  British  sailors  were 
prone  were  odions  to  the  Chinese.     It  re- 
quired all  the  aoihority  of  the  Company's 
representatites  at  Canton  to  repress  disor- 
ders among  that  class  of  men.  They  did  not 
always  succeed,  and  in  such  case  only  the 
inflaence  of  those  representatiyes  with  the 
Chinese  government  could  preTail  to  ap- 
pease its  resentment.    The  servants  of  the 
Company's  factory  at  Canton  had,  by  a 
lon^    course  of  fair  honourable  dealing, 
and  by  the  great  prudence  and  respecta- 
bility of  their  conduct,  established  a  high 
character  among  the  Chinese— which,  with 
the   large  extent  of  the  Company's  /com- 
merce, gave  them  great  weight  in  that 
coontcy.    Such  respect,  with  the  security 
resulting  from  it,  such  authority  to  con- 
trool  the  behaviour  of  our  sailors,  single 
occasional   unknown  unconnected  adven* 
torers  could  not  possess.    If  the  commerce 
were  lefit  to  individuals,  there  would  be 
the  greatest  danger  of  offences  against  the 
Chinese  government,  of  harsh  treatment 
and  exclusion  on  their  part,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  the  trade.    Besides,  in  order 
to  carry  on  such  a  distant  trade  properly, 
investments  must  be  provided  against  the 
arrival  of  the  ships ;    for  this  the  Chinese 
could  not  be  trusted,  and  Europeans  were 
necessary.    But  would  the  residence  of 
every  European  who  might  wish  to  place 
himself  or  to  sojourn  there  be  permitted  ? 
So  jealous  were  the  Chinese  of  the  resi- 
dence of  foreigners,  that  they  obliged  the 
Company's  established  servants,  though 
few  in  number  and  so  well  known  and 
esteemed,  to  withdraw  annually  after  their 
ahips  were  dispatched  from  Canton,  to  the 
island     and     Portuguese    settlement    of 
Macao.      The  Chinese   government  did 
not  permit  a  general  commercial  inter- 
course even  between  the  natives  of  the  one 


port  to  which  foreigners  were  admitted 
and  those  foreigners.  There  was  a  com- 
pany of  Chinese  merchantii  to  whom  thi^ 
intercourse  was  peculiarly  assigned.  In 
short,  if  the  question  were  how  the  China 
trade,  which  took  ojBTso  much  of  our  staple 
productions ;  employed  so  many  excellent 
ships  and  seamen,  supplied  our  population 
so  regularly  with  an  article  now  become 
in  effect  a  necessary  of  life,  and  afforded  a 
revenue  of  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions to  the  state,  could  be  secured,  incom- 
parably the  fittest,  if  not  the  only  instru- 
ment, for  this  purpose,  was  the  East  Indj^ 
Company. 

To  this  species  of  argument  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Americans  had  been  ob- 
jeoted<^-they  are,  it  is  said,  single  uncoi^- 
nected  adventurers,  yet  they  have  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  China,  and 
their  seamen  have  been  guilty  of  no  dis- 
turbance, nor  have  they  g^venany  offence. 
The  true  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that 
the  Americans  entered  there  as  a  cast  of 
Englishmen  under  the  wing  of  the  British 
factory,  and  tbtft  the  seamen  employed  in 
that  navigation  are  in  general  more  sober 
orderly  people  than  ours.  If  there  had 
been  no  such  sheltering  establishment  at 
Canton,  their  reception  and  success  there 
might  have  been  different,  and  without 
such  an  establishment  on  the*part  of  our 
nation,  the  intercourse  of  British  indivi- 
duals with  that  country,  whether  in  ships 
from  Europe  or' from  India,  would  be  ex- 
tremely precarious,  not  to  insist  again  on 
what  has  been  already  so  much  urged,  the 
increased  danger  of  smuggling  with  which 
such  a  system  would  be  attended.  With 
regard  to  the  country  of  Cochin  China,  it 
had  been  long  since,  he  could  from  his 
own  recollection  speak  of  40  years,  visited 
by  British  navigators  in  the  Indian  seas, 
and  if  they  had  found  any  materials  for  a 
profitable  commerce  in  it,  they  certainly 
wouhl  not  have  failed  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  them. 


TV  yb//btp«ng  U  a  Julkr  Report  <ffihe  Speech  qf  Mr,  Thomas  Coustenat,  en  the  Affme 
cfiht  Eoit  India  Coaspany,  June  10,  than  the  <me  given  at  p.  691. 


Mr.  T^omoB  Courtent^  approved  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  di- 
rector who  bad  just  spoken,  because  it 
tended  to  bring  back  the  House  to  the 

5|Qestlon  before  them,  namely,  whether  the 
ree  trade  should  or  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  port  of  London.  The  hon.  chair- 
man indeed  had  said  soQUOtbing  of  Smith- 


field  and  something  of  Billingsgate,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  London,  but  otherwise 
he  had  been  wide  of  the  question;  he 
therefore  wished  to  remind  the  House  that 
it  was  not  now  for  the  **  venerable  fabric 
of  the  Company,"  it  was  not  for  the  ''  sys- 
tem of  two  centuries,"  it  was  not  for  the 
state  of  things  of  which  the  country  bad 
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peaceable  habits  of  the  landholder ;  and 
the  ryot  is  enabled  to  pursue  the  cultiva- 
tion of  bis  fields,  without  danger  or  appre- 
hension. It  is  not  meant  by  your  Com- 
mittee to  assert,  that  the  evils  which  are 
here  alluded  to,  are  not  occasionally  still 
experienced,  but  they  are  now  only  occa- 
sional, where  they  were  continual,  and 
when  they  have  unhappily  ocfcurred,  they 
have  been  vigorously  and  promptly  sup- 
pressed, and  have  led  lo  those  further 
measures  of  effectual  precaution,  which  a 
powerful  government  has  alone  the  means 
of  employing,  and  which  it  is  its  duty  to 
employ,  when  necessary,  for  the  protec- 
iioa  of  those  committed  to  its  care.'' 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  attempted  to 
derive  support  to  his  representation  of 
the  effects  of  the  permanent  settlement, 
from  the  returns  made  by  the  collectors 
to  the  interrogatories  on  that  subject  cir- 
culated to  them  generally  in  the  Vear 
1801*2  under  the  government  of  lord 
Wellesley.  but  iu  quoting  from  one  or  two 
of  them  some  passages  which  seem  to 
make  for  bis  purpose,  he  has  left  out  of 
view  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the 
collectors,  which  are  now  before  the  House, 
and  clearly  in  favor  of  the  new  system  of 
land  tenures; 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  been  unfortu- 
nate in  selecting  the  case  of  the  district 
of  Barahmaul  in  support  of  his  argument, 
^for  col.  Munro  has  stated  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  **  that  considera- 
ble increase  of  cultivation  has  been  made 
in  many  of  the  districts  permanently 
settled,  and  particularly  I  believe  that  of 
Barahmaul  is  iu  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion now  since  the  introduction  of  the  per- 
manent settlement.'' 

And  indeed  the  whole  of  col.  Munro's 
evidence  contained  in  the  examination  of 
the  Hth  of  April  before  the  Committee 
of  this  House  is  very  appropriate  to  this 
part  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Sydenham  also,^  another  of  that 
eminently  intelligent  body  of  witnesses 
who  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the 
state  of  India,  has  said<**"  with  regard  to 
the  Company's  government,  I  believe  that 
the  foUowiug  observation  is  strictly  true, 
that  the  worst  form  of  the  Company's  go- 
vernment is  considerably  better  than  the 
best  form  of  any  Asiatic  government 
Which  has  been  established  in  India.  The 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  under  the 
Company's  government  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  extremely  prosperous  when 
cogcipared  with  that  of  the  natives  in  simi- 


lar situations  under  any  of  the  native  go- 
vernments ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe, 
that  even  when  compared  with  the  situa- 
tion of  similar  classes  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, their  situation  may  still  be  considered 
as  prosperous;  I  would  even  venture  to 
extend  this  comparison  to  England  itself 
as  far  as  my  observation  reaches." 
.  The  country  of  Nepaul  might  be 
quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion*  That 
country  had  never  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  foreigners.  It  was  and  had  from 
a  very  remote  age  been  purely  a  Hindoo 
sovereignty,  where  the  Hindoo  institu- 
tions still  subsisted  in  all  their  force— but 
it  was  a  country  where  the  governmeot 
was  severe  and  oppressive — where  there 
was  little  of  public  principle  or  a  pure 
administration  of  justice.  The  country, 
therefore,  was  not  flourishing,  nor  the 
people  happy. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Sydenham  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  facility  with  which  the 
revenues  of  the  Bengal  territories  are  col- 
lected. He  was  warranted  in  stating  that 
three  months  afler  the  close  of  the  official 
year,  the  arrears  of  the  land  revenue  of 
that  year  outstanding  do  not  amount  to 
one  half  per  cent,  on  the  jumma  or  rent* 
roll.  And  with  respect  to  another  very 
important  article,  the  sale  of  lands  iO| 
order  to  make  good  the  payment  of  the 
stipulated  rent,  it  was  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  the  land  annually  advertised  for  sale 
in  order  to  secure  this  object,  did  not  now 
comprize  a  jumma  or  auessment  of  one 

I  lack  of  rupees.  The  land  also  so  disposed 
of,  generally  brings  from  four  to  five  lacks 
of  rupees,  which  would  be  about  45  years 
purchase  of  the  zemindar's  share  of  the 
rent,  supposing  it  to  be  only  one  tenth.— 
In  Canara,  land  sells  at  from  15  to  20 
years  purchase. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  claimed  lord 
Teign mouth  as  an  opponent  of  the  per- 
manent settlement,  but  without  groood  or 
authority.  That  excellent  person  fiid  not 
controvert  the  principle  of  giving  the 
lands  at  a  fixed  perpetual  rent.  The 
point  on  which  he  differed  with  lord 
Cornwallis  was,  whether  that  system 
should  commence  immediately,  or  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  experiment  of  a  ten  yean 
lease ,  with  the  intention  of  employing 
the  further  knowledge  to  be  acquired  ia 
that  tin^e  in  forming  a  final  settlement. 
The  records  contain  the  able  arguments 
adduced  on  both  sides  of  this  grrtf 
question,  which  were  managed  with  a 
candour  and   a  deep  dispassionate  coo* 
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liderakion  becoming  the  difficaUy  and  im- 
portaoce  of  the  sobject,  and  the  character 
of  the  distingaished  parties  concerned. 
The  decision  was  ih  faTour  of  lord  Corn- 
Willis's  opinion,  but  lord  Teignmoath 
ifterwards,  as  governor  general,  did  him- 
self cordially  co-operate  to  give  efficacy 
tnd  progiresa  to  the  system  which  had 
been  adopted. 

The  bon.  gentleman  is  not  more  forta- 
nsle  in  citing  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  as  countenancing  his  notions ;  for 
tbat  respectable  gentleman,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  supreme  council,  did  on  the 
20th  June  1 808  record  a  minute  in  reply 
to  the  objections  urged  by  the  commis- 
ttoners  in  the  upper  provinces,  to  the  ex- 
teniion  of  the  permanent  settlement  into 
tboie  provinces,  and  urging  its  immediate 
adoption. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  soil  between  the  state  and 
tbe  actual  cultivator,  it  was  not  in  fact 
accurate  to  say  that  the  government  took 
60  per  cent,  oft  that  produce.  The  rate 
nried  from  a  half  to  a  third  and  even  a 
lower  rate,  according  to^he  quality  of  the 
soil^it  being  obvious  that  the  cultivator 
of  a  rich  farm  can  afford  to  pay  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  gross  produce  than  the 
cuitivator  of  a  poor  farm.  And  in  most 
cases  before  tbe  division  takes  place,  a 
deduction  is  made  from  the  gross  produce 
for  the  support  of  village  officers,  and 
sometimes  for  allowance  to  brahmins. 

When  with  these  facts  it  is  considered 
that  land  is  the  grand  source  of  revenue  in 
India,  (as  indeed  it  is  in .  all  Asia,)— the 
only  material  subject  of  taxation,  it  need 
no  longer  excite  surprise  that  .the  exigen- 
cies of  government  tequire  a  pretty  large 
participation  of  its  produce.  Compared 
with  the  land  tax  in  England  to  be  sure 
tbe  Indian  rate  appears  veryliigh,  but  here 
the  land  furnishes  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  public  income  \  innumerable  other 
^es  quite  unknown  in  India,  and  others 
l^nown  there  only  in  a  slighter  degree,  fall 
npoii  the  subjects  of  this  country  ;  so  that 
according  to  professor  Hamilton,  a  late 
uid  able  writer  on  our  public  debt,  the 
taxes  direct  and  indirect  paid  to  the  state 
here»  absorb  one  half  of  the  income  of  the 
nation.  The  Indian  government  did  not 
^>x  people  beyond  its  necessary  expenses 
'--it  had  imposed  no  new  tax  upon  them  of 
^ny  consequence,  to  defray  all  the  wars  in 
^hich  it  had  been  engaged  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 
^  was  also  still  to  be  rememberedi  that. 


when  the  question  is,  as  here,  concerning 
the  quantum  of  subsistence  which  is  left  to 
the  cultivator,  after  government  has  taken 
its  share  of  the  produce,  it  is  a  question  of 
the  same  kind  as  he  had  recently  spoken 
tp  in  relation  to  the  share  of  the  zemindar. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  from  the  pro- 
duction of  at  least  a  double  crop  in  the 
year,  receive  as  much  in  one  year  aa 
they  would  on  the  same  principles  re- 
ceive in  two  in  a  country  which  yielded 
but  one  crop  annually.  Hence  it  might' 
be  again  observed  tnat  tbe  condition  of 
the  zemindar  or  landholder  under  the  new  * 
system  was  by  no  means  of  tbat  reduced, 
debased  kind,  which  the  hon*  gentleman's 
description  would  imply,  for  he  received 
what,  in  fact,  would  be  equivalent  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  government  share  of  one 
crop  annually,  and  this  was  not  the  only 
advantage  he  derived  from  his  situation. 

All  these  circumstances,  without  adduc- 
ing others,  were  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
bon.  gentleman's  representations  of  the 
state  of  the  people  in  the  territpries  where 
the  permanent  settlement  was  established 
and  had  been  longest  in  operation.     He 
himself  had  admitted  that  the  produce  of 
the  country  was  increased,  yet  he  considers 
the  reduction  of  prices  which  was  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  this,  as  a  matter  of 
complaint.    And  the  increase  of  popola* 
tioa  which  also  naturally  resulted  from 
augmented  subsistence,  he  seemed  to  re* 
gard  as  a  source  of  misery,  denominating 
the  people  a  nation  of  beggars  in  the 
moment  that  acknowledging  their  increase 
of  numbers,  he  also  acknowledges,  their 
means  of  subsistence  to  be  augmented,  and 
the  cost  of  that  subsistence  to  be  reduced, 
-*all  which  circumstances    are  usually 
reckoned  symptoms  of  improvement ;  and 
how  does  the  bon.  gentleman's  contrary 
deduction    comport    with    the    received 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus  on  population, 
and    with    what    is  experienced  among 
ourselves  ?    The  hon.  gentletnan,  to  illu- 
strate  the  wretched   state  in  which  he 
affirmed  the  Indians  to  be,.described  them 
as  living  upon  rice,  and  having  no  cloath- 
ing  except  a  slight  covering  of  cotton 
cloth — but  such  had  been  the  condition 
of  the  bulk  of  tbe  people  in  all  ages.«-A 
vegetable  diet  was  agreeable  to  their  reli- 
gion and  the  habits  reauking  firom  their  cli- 
mate, which  a)so  indisposed  them  to  much 
clothing— their  usages  in  these  respects 
thereforewere  no  proofs  of  poverty,  for  those 
usages  were    not  confined  to  the  lowest 
claasea  of  society.    Great  aimplicity  end 
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firugftlity  in  fo%i,  ololftingi  dwelHngt  mI4 
fiirmtQrtfy  were  generaiUy  lobe  seen  among 
personi  known  to  be  in  affitteni  circnn- 
itaBcet«  Nor  was  it  jasi  lo  desoribe  tbem 
as  Apply  inff  to  agricuhure  froni  necessity 
for  want  of  other  empioy  menw  The  Hin- 
doos were  atCacbed  to  the  soi(,  and  in  the 
bappiest  times  of  their  native  governments 
bad  always  been  an  agricuUarftl  people. 
On  the  contrary  they  never  had  been  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  asake  tbem 
Ai^Wf  a  great  coaamercial  people.  All  his 
arguaaenta  and  representations  were  form- 
ed to  bear  upon  the  prevent  question  of 
openiag  the  trade ;  for  this  Ibe  iastitalioRf 
of  the  British  governmeni  wave  decrMy 
tod  the  bene£ial  effects  prodoeed  by 
Mwm  controverted  I  whilst  to  bis  a#iv 
achecae  of  rendering  that  peopto  commor- 
oial,  ho  sangoinely  attribtited  %  fiwility  m 
the  exociition  fm  beyond  wbot  codkl  ra« 
tiofliaUy  be  expected,  saybig  nbtbiag  at 
the  SMM  time  as  to  the  dangers  to  hit  ap*« 
preheMled  from  »great  inflax  of  EMropeana 
into  lodia;  and  he  feignod  to  hinssolt  socb 
aicteas  fvopi  that  scheme,  sncb  ebanipea  in 
the  tastes,  maoners,  cbaracler  tmi  state  of 
the  India*  popobitioD,  as  if  to  be  i^edbonedl 
vpear  at  aU,  co»ld,  bum— ly  speakinvyODly 
bo  looked  lot  in  ^long  coasie  of  aj^ii. 
The  governnMnt  oltbo  Coaapsoiy,  rocbiiM 
iog  noai  tho  tioav  of  its  di^ct  eumvnm^ 
bad  almady  dono  a  great  dc«l  ka  tbe  vaai 
aad  popatosis  codntrieo  o^er  wbieb  it  es-' 
tended.  In  ito  earlier^  aaorr  defective 
atafgesw  it  bad  aft  inbcaeiit  prkaciple  eif 
baaMnity  aa^  pabtic  'apMt  rarely  if  vfer 
Mi  ii^  tbo  seme  degveo  hi  nativo  go- 


vernments. In  its  more  advanced  aod 
improved  periods  it  had  exhibited  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Hiftdostan,  an  example 
of  govermfietit  asore  wise  in  tts  prioci« 
pies,  more  juat  and  pare  in  its  practice, 
than  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  tbe  hap- 
piest era  of  native  sovereignty.  Tree  it  waf 
that  tbe  higher  classes  of  society  were  by 
the  nature  of  our  administration  in  general 
exeloded  from- the  most  important  fane- 
tiohs  of  the  state :  the  Hindoos,  bo  we  vef| 
hod  been  so  in  a  considerable  degree  onder 
tbeir  Mabommedan  rolers ;  bot  it  was  far 
froai  beiivg  tme,  aa  an  hon.  nieniber  (Mr. 
Plosion)  bad  assumed/  that  onder  oar  go* 
vemment  tbe  fbrtonea  of  a  few  were 
made  ifp  by  sacrificing  the  mnhitode,  aad 
in  respect  to  the  secnrity  of  person,  of 
property^  of  the  fnrits  of  ioduatry,  of  reK- 
gioos  liberty,  of  protection  from  everjr 
apoefet  of  oppresalsBy  M  ranks  now  en* 
joyed  a  fdWesa  and  a  oerlainiy,  of  which 
ilo  native  govevnaieat  bad  aflbrded  so 
e9unii|Me# 

U  waa  therofere  a  usoit  important  qoes* 
tion  whether  a  system  m  v^lusMe  Md  00 
well  mataved  sbomd  be  enKlafiyerad,  ia  the 
paravkaf  ceaftiaevcial  speoulatiotis  which 
wave  ttot  Hkely  even  t#  attai»  tbeir  swa 
ofa^ct  wbilsil  they  wiaukt  daranga  the 
dansmevca  new  carried  oov 

Jkh€f  the  Chaucelkx  of  the  Excheiper 
badspakeW/Mr.  Grant  sakl  in  expbiaation 
that  tbe  comiaaance  el  the  China  trade 
was  not  at  aM  then  in  <liacQsaioni#  Tbs 
qfoeation  wa»concernkiff  tbe  elfeeta  of  tbe 
iBcaaaies  a6w  prs^aed  opon-  tbif  present 
IndiawsysKenl  commareaal  and  pektioaL 
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Hit*  C*  Qrmu,  aen..  hegafl  by  observing, 
thai  altfaoogb  the  extrafagaat  expecia* 
tiona  as  first  entewaiaad  of  the  iamwnat 
advaniageo  to  be  deri^d  from  throwing 
open  tbe  tvade  between  th«  East  and  tWr 
eoantlry  now  appeared,  froaa  oausci  whicb 
ba  bad  before  rtotieed,  to  have  in  a  great 
degree  sobsided ;  yet  the  meaaorea  whicb 
an  the  ground  of  reaUning  cheee  advan« 
tagea  bad  been  canlended  for,  were  still 
ctontaaded  lor  a»  strongly  as  e^r.  The 
aMkiit  qaestion  hern  was  not  tbe  confliet  of 
one  comaiercial  interest  with  another. 
Whatever  opiaionnwgbt  ba  antertained  of 
tbe  nwrits  or  demorita  af  the  Company 
ckaring  the  period  they  had  enjoyed  the 
esclama  trade  to  fiadi%  tbe  sobject  now  1 


» 


tiona  and  bhtevesu  of  tktf  bigheat  import* 
anea;  and  theretfbre  shaaki  be  viewed  iK" 
all  ita  branchea  and  contempbited  bi  af  I  rfs 
r^aeieas  befeee  a  decision  wxt  passed,  e^ 
peciaily  a»  the  wellbre  of  many  mtlKom 
mvghc  ba  afHpcted  by  that  decialoa.  He 
opposed  tbe  Resoiatieiv  now  ollerwd  to  the 
House,  eipeciaify  riMt  part  of  it  which 
went  10  eipen-  tbe  oatp#ru  to  ike  import 
trade  of  India,  he  opposed  it  as  tbe  Estt 
India  Coatpany  did,  not  merely  on  cobh 
mevcial  grounds,  bat  also  on  thoae  of  a  po* 
licical  nature ;  tkougb  true  it  was  that  tbeir 
commercial  and  political  characters  bid 
become  so  mterwaven  by  long  anian  thtf 
it  WM  difflcall  to  saver  tbem. 

The  Company  had  hitheria  b«eA  the 
liwdbiat  ^  €0flUUXiMi4a'  battrswr  tkit 
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coQOtry  anc)  |)ie  Ea«t»  and  the  organ  for 
the  gDveroniaiit  of  the  vaat  empire  it  bad 
wqaired  there  so  anocb  %»  the  benefit  aad 
aggrandiienieot  of  this  natioo.  It  was  ai* 
lowsd  to  hsure  performed  ibis  great  offiea 
well«  both  for  the  interests  of  India  and  .of 
ihe  paramoiiot  «tate»  and  as  governoMiii 
profess  the  intention  of  coatinqing  the 
nme  oflke  to  the  Company,  so  it  miiit  be 
presomed  she  powers  necessary  to  the  due 
diicbsrge  of  it  are  also  intended  to  be 
cootJQiiiM.  This  is  all  the  Company  de« 
lire.  Bat  whatoeer  goes  io  shak»  this 
vj^tvBk,  so  wooderfolly  Ibrmed  and  oonso* 
lidsiedy  ihrentent  interests  the  moat  valua- 
ble and  momentoos.  The  Indian  popular 
usot  vast  as  ii  was,  had  hitherto  been  hehi 
io  essy  and  viliing  snbjeetbn,  by  a  sbui^ 
namber  of  Europeans,  liberally  educated 
iiideed,  iotelligeot  and  aeottstonied  from 
esrly  age  lo  all  the  peenKaritics  of  esstera 
nsoners,  habits,  and  character.  These 
bid  governed  by  the  inslrumeniaUty  of 
Bstives,  through  whom  the  sobmission  of 
tike  great  oaass  of  the  people  had  been 
uaiotained,  eaore  effectoaUy  than  if  they 
bad  been  governed  by  princes  of  their 
•vn.  Bnt  if  ibe  eoontry,  instead  of  being, 
M  hiiherti^  generally  Ant  to  Europeans, 
was  to  be  thrown  open  to'  them,  the  influx 
of  great  numbers  of  them  which  might 
oatarally  ht  ^xpeoted  to  Islkmr,  men  alao 
of  a  lower  dbu:ription,  who  yet  would 
carrjr  with  them  the  greater  energy  and 
Mkbition  of  the  European  chamcter  with 
the  pasbing  spirit  of  adventmrers,  aqd  the 
Eagliih  impatience  oS  seatraint,  restiaint 
vbolesome  and  necessary  in  that  oountry. 
And  a  large  inflax  of  such  men  mould 
teed  to  distnrb  the  tranquilUiy  of  the 
cotntry,  to  form  a  new  class  of  popiilataQn 
^re  IfM  governaMe  than  thesmtives,  and 
likely  to  encroach  uf^  them,  to  offend 
^  to  exaaperate  them*  U  would  be  diffi- 
cult lor  the  lado-British  government  to  pro» 
^ide  a  police  snfiicsently  coerciae  for  auch 
ft  rscf,  and  the  employ  mesit  of  natiires,  as 
Qta«  happen,  to  contr  onl  EneepMms,  eroold 
bare  a  very  oaaaideraUe  effect  npon  both, 
degndii^  iho  latter,  who  ooght  to  be  faeid 
iQ  great  consideration  by  the  natives,  and 
t^rmteariag  Abe  natsves  to  treat  them 
yk  dismspeot.  k  wias  4ibviona  abo,  ihat 
^the  body  ofendi  odveotorors,  indiri* 
dmh  might  straggle  into  the  service  of 
the  aaiiva  princes,  and  in  ^at  way  pro* 
dice  danger  ^  nnoiher  kind.  These 
were  not  gnoundloss  appr chsnssans  ■  i  Aha 
wbole  tewv  of  Urn  vaiuaUe  ix»dy  of  ^i. 
^««8  which  had  been  gHien  ia  the  Owee, 


shewed  that  they  were  well  foQDded«^4md 
the  plain  inference  hence  was,  that  where 
the  stake  was  so  immensly  great  it  should 
not  be  nut  to  hazard,  especially  for  infe* 
rior  ind  questionaUe  advantages. 

Nor  would  the  danger  be  confined  la 
the  British  possessions.  The  liberty  now 
proposed  lo  be  given  would  open  the 
eaotern  aeas  to  the  ships  and  advemoren 
of  thia  country.  In  those  seas  there  were 
numerous  islands  of  various  dimensiona, 
well  peopled  bnt  weakly  governed  by 
native  chiefa.  There  European  adven* 
turers  would  be  subject  to  little  inspeccioa 
or  controul.  They  might  injure  and 
phinder  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooaats  or 
their  vesfels*  and  then  seal  away,  without 
being  liable  to  detection  or  jpunishment— • 
and  tbiie  disgrace  the  British  name  and 
expose  to  reprisals  other  peaeeaMe  navi* 
gators  of  that  jmtion  aailmg  from  Indo* 
British  porta  to  whose  jodicatores  they  aro 
amenable,  and  who  may  tfaerefoie  be  es* 
pccted  to  conduct  themselves  with  mora 
]/a»iii^  and  good  fsiih.  Thus  it  happened 
in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in 
the  East.  The  licentious  lawless  conduct 
of  their  traders  in  those  seas  brought 
odium  on  their  nation,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  their  expulsion  firom  almost  all 
the  seats  of  t^eir  power.  Instances  of 
snch  Ittwjeas  oettdoct  in  our  own  snbjseta 
had  occurred  at  different  tinms  in  the 
Eaat  among  tfae  dam  of  persons  called  in* 
terlopers,  persons  who  had  either  deserted 
the  Company's  service,  ov  adventured  into 
those  seas  in  violatieo  of  the  Company'a 
rights.  It  is  well  kaown  that  there  had 
been  even  English  pkates  in  those  seas. 
Now  our  government,  European  or  Indiaa, 
baa  no  means  of  matching  the  proceed* 
ioga  in  the  ooitern  Arohipeiago  of  ships 
sailing  from  Gseai  Biilaitt  unless  at  an 
immepio  expenoe. 

Agaaost  the  appraheosien  of  snch  dan- 
gers is  was  not  onongh  to  say  that  the 
Americana  had  mwicated  an  tAwm  sooa 
without  committing  defvedations.  They 
WOK  bnt  recent,  nod  witboot  any  settle* 
amnMi,  in  tlie  eastesn  world.  Thojr  oenid 
not  scad  eueh  emacma  of  ehJpe  thather  ae 
asight  iaashs  from  the  noals  of  these  Unitcii 
Kiai^dema.  And  hod  thoy  given  into  acta 
of  liccMoe  and  appreasipn,  they  had  to  est* 
peat  the  speedy  oomection  ee  the  mudi 
gneaaer  pewor  of  the  British,  who  wonM 
ptohahly  have  interfoaad  for  the  peotee* 
titan  and  peace  of  segione  sslth  which  their 
snhjecis  aaainmkaad  a  fnendly  iBtoreoorse* 
mid  the  donasodaklom  smqM  ceilaMaiiy  kavo 
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exposed  American  ships  to  exclusion  from 
British  ports,  where  their  most  ad?an- 
tageous  trade  lay.  Yet  in  point  of  fact, 
ii  mast  be  observed  of  the  Americans,  that 
they  bad  abused  the  privileges  given 
them  by  this  country  in  the  Indian  trade ; 
for  the  treaty  of  1794  accorded  to  them 
only  a  direct  trade  from  America  to  India 
and  back,  bat  they  run  into  a  circuitous 
'trade  on  the  coasts  of  India  and  with  fo- 
reign Europe,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  commerce,  both  that 
<:arried  on  by  the  Company  and  by  indi- 
viduals. As  connected  with  the  topic  of 
the  danger  that  m»ght  result  from  the 
licentiousness  of  Europeans  in  the  Eastern 
aeas,  it  might  not  be  quite  chimerical  or 
irrelevant  to  advert  to  the  position  of  New 
Holland,  a  vast  country  under  an  excel- 
lent climate,  where  there  were  growing 
colonies  of  British  origin,  who  might  in 

Srocess  of  time  become  formidable  in  the 
ndian  seas.  With  that  region  adven- 
turers from  Qreat  Britain  to  those  seas 
might  connect  themselves,  and  the  inter- 
course between  it  and  all  the  countries 
accessible  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  ought  to 
be  early  carefully  regulated. 

Other  consequences  might  result  from 
the  free  admission  of  British  ships  into  the 
Eastern  seas  which  would  immediately  in- 
jure the  Company's  commerce,  ana  by 
thus  affecting  their  home  finances  impair 
their  ability  to  perform  their  political 
functions.  If  British  adventurers  should, 
under  the  new  system,  embark  in  the  In- 
dian commerce,  the  ill  success  they  would 
be  sure  to  experience  in  attempting  to 
prosecute  a  regular  trade  with  the  In  do- 
British  possessions,  might  naturally  lead 
them  into  other  attempts  to  make  their 
enterprizes  answer.  Although  they  would 
be  excluded  from  a  direct  intercourse  with 
China,  there  were  many  ports  and  stations 
in  the  Eastern  islands  already  mentioned, 
where  the  article  of  tea  might  with  faci- 
lity be  conveyed  to  them  from  China,  and 
thence  they  might  smuggle  it  into  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
would  be  the  easier  for  them,  because  in 
those  islands  generally,  there  were  no  cui<< 
tom  houses,  no  regular  papers  therefore  of 
clearances  or  manifests  to  be  obtained, 
and  a  ship  might  partly  fill  up  with  tea, 
and  divest  herself  agam  of  that  article 
either  in  the  homeward  voyage  or  on  the 
British  coasts,  without  the  usual  means  of 
detecting  the  fraud.  There  were  exten- 
five  ranges  of  the  shores  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  Scotland  in  particular,  where 


there  were  no  custom  honses,  where  in- 
deed a  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
established  but  at  an  immense  expence, 
and  there  tea  might  be  landed  and  con- 
veyed into  the  interior.  It  had  been  ar- 
gued that  as  ihe  public  revenue  would 
suffer  equally  with  the  interest  of  the 
Company  by  the  smuggling  of  tea,  go- 
vernment would  take  proper  measures  to 
prevent  that  evil.  The  public  revenoe 
would  certainly  be  exposed  to  loss  equally 
with  the  commerce  of  the  Company,  hot 
yet  the  interest  of  the  two  parties  was  by 
no  means  equal  in  this  case,  for  if  the 
Company's  China  trade  were  rained,  they 
lost  the  far  greater  portion  of  their  com- 
mercial income :  the  duties  on  tea,  though 
a  very  large  item  of  the  public  revenue, 
bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole. 
And  whatever  might  be  said  of  precautions 
to  be  used  by  ^vemment  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smugghng  tea,  a  practice  that  now 
existed  in  a  certain  degree  notwithstand- 
ing the  appointment  of  various  checks,  it 
hsid  appeared  incentestibly  from  the  body 
of  evidence  derived  from  the  gentlemen 
who  conducted  the  department  of  the  cus- 
toms, thai  the  danger  of  smuggling  tea 
certainly  increased  with  the  increase  of 
ships  in  that  trade.  The  right  bon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Rose)  had  been  pleased  to  treat 
these  fears  as  groundless  and  Tisionary, 
and  to  disparage  the  evidence  given  on 
the  subject  by  a  very  respectable  character, 
Mr.  Vivian,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms ;  but^he  evidence  of  Mr.  Viviso 
shewed  that  gentleman  to  possess  a  very 
extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  means  and  methods  by  which  smug- 
gling was  or  mi^ht  be  practised,  and  be 
believed  that  evidence  had  made  a  conii- 
derable  impression  on  the  committee  be- 
fore whom  it  was  given.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  however,  overlooked  the  evi- 
dence of  the  commisioners  of  the  customs, 
which  went  to  the  same  conclusion,  sod 
he  seemed  to  <tpply  bis  arguments  ra- 
ther t9  smuggling  in  Indian  commodities, 
whereas  the  chief  question  was  aboot 
smuggling  in  the  great  Chinese  article  of 
tea* 

If  smuggling  in  that  commodity  to  a  great 
extent  shonid  take  place,  the  commercisi 
profits  of  the  Company  would  be  materially 
diminished.  Tea  is  now  by  far  the  moit 
profitable  article  of  their  trade.  From 
a  state  of  war,  from  the  neutral  character 
of  Ihe  Americans  and  tbeiir  access  to  many 
ports  whence  we  are  excluded,  and  from 
the  prodigious  increaae  of  cotton  fabrics 
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in  Europe,  the  Taloe  of  the  Indian  com- 
nerce  baa  greatly  sunk.     The  monopoly 
or  the  China  trade,  especially  in  the  article 
of  tea,  IS  hence  necessary  to  render  their 
borne  finances  sufficient  for  the  discharge 
of  the  commercial  demands,  and  for  the 
realization  of  the  stated  dividend  on  the 
Company's  stock,  because  it  Is  long  since 
th«  Company  have  derived  any  income 
from  the  safplas  Indian  revenae.     On  the 
contrary,  in  consequence  of  Indian  wars 
ind  a  long  s;ate  of  war  in   Europe,  a  vast 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  territorial 
debt.    If,  therefore,  the  commercial  fund 
for  the  dividend  should   fall   short,   the 
niae  of  the  stock  would  proportionably 
decline,  the  stockholders  would  be  thrown 
into  embarrassment,  the  general  commer- 
cial credit  of  the  Company  would  sink,  the 
currency  of  their  affairs  would   be  inter- 
rupted, and  all  these  circumstances  would 
tend  to  destroy  their  efficiency  for   the 
performance  of  the  political  functions  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  government  of  the 
Indiaa  empire.    They  require  only  reason- 
able security  against  a  defalcation  of  funds 
for  the  regular  payment  of  the  dividend 
lod  the  demands  upon  the  home  treasury 
for  the  discharge   of  transferred  Indian 
d(bu    By  opening  the  outports  to  the  im- 
port trade  from  India,  the  home  system  of 
tlie  Company's  sales  would   be   broken 
down.  Erer  since  the  time  of  king  William 
it  had  been  established   by  law  that  all 
g<HMj$  imported  from  the  East  roust  be 
lold  in  London,  and  by  public  auction. 
No  other  mode  would  answer  for  the  Com- 
pany.   Private  sales  of  their  goods  would 
be  liable  to  very  great  objections.    The 
pf'riodical  regularity  and  publicity  of  their 
iaie«  were  of  advantage  both  to^  buyers 
^d  tellers.     They  brought  in  ordinary 
times  buyers  from  all   parts   of  Europe, 
who  combined  with  their   resort   to  the 
Company's  sales,  other  commercial  ope- 
mions  in  this  country.     The  metropolis 
Was  also  the  most  convenient  situation  for 
tbe  re<ezportation  of  Eastern  commodities 
to  different  parU  of  the  world.     The  con- 
finement of  the  Eastern  trade  to  the  me- 
*n)poli«  seems  originally  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  more  certain  collectioa  of 
toe  duties  upon  ft.  In  modern  times,  when 
the  rates  of  duties  have  in  general  greatly 
increased,  this  purpose  has  been  eminent- 
ly answered  through  the  medium  of  the 
Company's  sales,  and  a  revenue  of  be- 
tnttn  3  and  4  millions  per  annum  on  the 
article  of  tea  alune  is  realized  with  more 
certainty  nnd  facility  and  with  far  leu 
(VOL.  XXVI. ) 


expence  than  any  other  gr^at  branch  of 
the  public  revenue.     Thm  limitation   of 
the   Eastern  trade  so  long  to  the  port  of 
London  has  also  in  process  of  time  occa* 
sioned   the  rise  of  many  costly  private 
establishments  in  and  near  the  metropolis^ 
such  as  ship-yards,  docks,  wharfs,  ware- 
houses, and  a  multitude  of  manufacturing 
premises  in  aH  the  branches  of  ship  boild« 
ing,  and  equipping,  dying,  packing,  &c. 
The  increase  in  the   private  trade  from 
India  of  late  has  considerably  extended 
several  of  these  establishments;    all   of 
them  are  private  property,  and  the  value 
of  the  whole  is  of  immense  amount.     By 
admitting  the  outports  into  the  trade,  part 
of  it  at  leaa(  may  be  expected  to  be  drawa 
away  from  London,  and  thus  the  estab- 
lishments just  described  will  fall  in  value, 
or  perhaps  be  no  longer  wanted.     As  it 
may    be    concluded    the    Indian    gooda 
brought  into  the  outports  will  in  general 
be  sold  by  private  bargain^  and  the  indi- 
vidual importers  of  such  goods  into  the 
port  of  I^ndon  will  be  left  by  tRe  ne^ 
system  to  the  sSme  liberty,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  transactions  of  this  sort  will 
interfere  with  the  Company's  public  sales^ 
and  be  so  managed  as  to  anticipate  them« 
whence  it  Will  probably  follow,  that  the 
prices  of  the  Company's  goods  will  be  de- 
teriorated.     Hitherto  the  realization  of 
the   Company's  property  here  has  been 
sufficient   generally  for  the  demands  on 
their  home  treasury;  but  if,  by  the  antici- 
pations of  private  sales,  the  currency  of  the 
Company's  sales  should  be  interrupted  or 
the  value  of  their  Indian  imports  be  much 
reduced,  the  consequence  may  be  a  serious 
deficiency   in  their    home    funds.      The 
scale  of  their  establishment  in  warchonses, 
wharfs,  and   other   apparatus,  has   been 
considerably  enlarged  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  private  trade  from  India  since 
1793.     If  that  trade  is  withdrawn  from' 
their  sales,  of  course  their  additional  estab- 
lishment will  be  unnecessary^  aad  a  heavy 
loss  to  them. 

But  it  has  been  shewn  abundantly  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions  that  there 
c^n  be  no  great  increase  of  Indian  demand 
(2>r  the  jnanufactures  of  this  country ;  the 
natives  of  Hindostan  in  general  not  de- 
siring them,  and  all  the  ports  and  placet 
of  trade  in  the  Indian  seas  being  already 
explored  and  visited  by  the  ships  of  British 
residenta  in  our  settlements.  It  has  also 
been  justly  argued  that  as  hence  the  new 
trade  will  be  chiefly  a  trade  in  imports 
frooa  India,  and  the  staple  commodities  of 
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that  country^  sach  as  cotton  piece  goods, 
raw  silk,  and  tndigo,  are  already  brought 
in  or  may  be  under  the  present  system  to 
the  full  extent  of^  the  demand,  so  the  only 
articles  in  which  it  is  practicable  to  en- 
large the  import  trade  are  raw  materials, 
especially  cotton  wool,  which  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  cotton  of  other'  countries 
nearer  home,  and  cannot,  as  he  had  occasion 
to  state  on  a  former  night,  bt  safely  adven- 
tured in  upon  a  Urge  scale,  unless  pro- 
yisions  are  made  for  insuring  a  steady  vent 
of  the  article  here,  of  which  there  is  no 
certainty  according  to.  the  present  state  of 
things:  From  all  this  it  seents  to  follow 
that  the  proposed  innovations  will  not  so 
much  operate  to  increase  the  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  India,  as  to  trans- 
fer the  trade  already  existing,  from  London 
to  the  outports,  to  injure  the  very  large 
expensive  private  establishments  which 
the  Indian  trade  has  reared  in  and  near 
the  metropolis,  and  to  break  down  the 
system  of  the  Company's  'public  sales 
and  Indian  trade,  without  introducing  any 
thing  equivalent  in  their  place. 

On  all  thdse  accounts,  therefore,  he 


thought  the  opening  of  the  trade  nnneces- 
sary  and  inexpedient.  It  was  a  measaT« 
grounded  upon  theory,  enforced  by  cla*| 
mour  and  private  interest  ill  informed^ 
and  pregnant  with  injury  to  existing 
establishments^  without  promising  any  na^ 
tional  advantage  in  compensation.  Bu^ 
if  the  experiment  of  a  further  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  privileges  of  individuals  ii^ 
the  Indian  trade  must  be  made,  let  it  b« 
made  with  safety.  Let  the  port  of  Landoi^ 
be  opened  for  exports  to  and  imporufroo^ 
India  to  all  the  merchants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  a  limited  time.  In  thi^ 
way  the  channel  already  used  will  b^ 
widened,  but  the  existing  system,  to  which 
so  many  interests  are  attached,  will  no^ 
be  destroyed.  And  as  there  is  no  proba^ 
bility  of  the  increase  of  exports,  and  littl^ 
of  the  increase  of  imports  in  any  materia^ 
degree,  where  is  the  occasion  for  opening 
the  trade  universally  ?  A  safe  trial  may 
be  made  without  subverting  what  is  ali 
ready  established.  Begin  with  this,  aod; 
let  further  measures  be  determined  by  thti 
results.  He  was  therefore  heartily  for  the 
Amendment. 


V«^  1,  on  Mr.  Canning's  Amendment  to  limit  the  Monopoly  qfthe  China  Trade  to  10  Yeart, 

See  p.  lOl'^  of  the  present  Volume. 


Mr.  C.  Grant,  sen.  said :  It  had  been 
already  shewn  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
Company  to  perform  the  political  func- 
tions assigned  to  them  in  the  government  of 
India.  He  had  on  this  subject  bad  occa- 
fion  to  observe  that  the  wars  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  that  country  had  in- 
Tolved  them  in  a/  very  large  territorial 
debt.     Hence  they  had  not  for  a  series  of 

?ears  past  derived  any  income  from  tbe 
ndian  revenues.  The  long  continued  war 
in  Europe  had  also  subjected  them  to 
many  heavy  expences  which  had  further 
deteriorated  their  affairs.  The  Indian 
trade  also,  from  causes  explained  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  on  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  had  ceased  to  afford  any 
<:onsiderable  profit.  It  was  only  from  the 
China  trade  therefore  that  the  Company 
were  to  look  for  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dend on  their  capital  stock,  without  which 
payment,  and  the  practical  discharge  of  the 
current  demands  falling  upon  the  home 
treasury,  the  creditof  the  Company,  as  had 
been  formerly  stated,  and  with  it  their 
efficiency  for  the  proper  execution  of  the 
political  duties  tbey  had  to  performi  would 


sink.  To  propose  then  that  tbe  China 
monopoly  should  be  limited  to  10  years, 
was  to  propose  that  the  further  term  of  20 
years  for  which  tbe  government  of  tbe 
Indian  empire  had  already  been  vested  ia 
them,  should  in  effect  be  reduced  to  ten. 
The  separation  of  the  China  monopoly  from 
the  administration  of  India  was  in  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  Company,  present 
and  prospective,  much  the  same  thing  at 
divesting  them  of  the  administration.  It 
was  to  take  away  from  ihem  the  subsistence 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  act  in  their 
political  capacity.  There  was  no  incom- 
patibility  between  this  argument  and  tbe 
argument  for  continuing  to  the  Company 
the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  One 
main  ground  on  whfch  they  required  both 
Was  the  support  of  tieir  political  efficiency. 
The  East  India  Company  bad  preserved 
the  China  trade  for  tbe  nation— they  bad 
preserved  and  improved  it,  and  broogbt 
it  to  its  present  importance.  It  wai 
through  the  medium  or  such  a  Companj 
that  it  would  be  best  maintained,  or  per- 
haps maintained  at  all.  The  Chinese  go- 
vernment was  well  known  to  be  extreoiely 
jealooi   of  strangers^  proud,   arbitraryi 
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ponctilioai,  undenraloing  commerce,  and 
inflexible  in  iU  regalations.  It  would 
admit  foreigneri  only  to  one  port  in  the 
Tast  empire  of  China.  The  excesses  and 
irregnlarities  to  which  British  sailors  were 
prone  were  odious  to  the  Chinese.  It  re* 
quired  all  the  authority  of  the  Company's 
representatives  at  Canton  to  repress  disor- 
ders among  that  class  of  men.  They  did  not 
always  succeed,  and  in  such  case  only  the 
influence  of  those  representatives  with  the 
Chinese  government  could  prevail  to  ap- 
pease its  resentment.  The  servants  of  the 
Cotnpany's  factory  at  Canton  had,  by  a 
long  course  of  fair  honourable  dealing, 
and  by  the  great  prudence  and  respecta- 
bility of  their  conduct,  established  a  high 
character  among  the  Chinese— which,  with 
the  large  extent  of  the  Company's  ycom- 
merce,  gave  them  great  weight  in  that 
coantcy.  Such  respect,  with  the  security 
resalting  from  it,  such  authority  to  con- 
trool  the  behaviour  of  our  sailors,  single 
occasional  unknown  unconnected  adven- 
turers could  not  possess.  If  the  commerce 
were  left  to  individuals,  there  would  be 
the  greatest  danger  of  offences  against  the 
Chinese  government,  of  harsh  treatment 
and  exclusion  on  their  part,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  the  trade.  Besides,  in  order 
to  carry  on  such  a  distant  trade  properly, 
investments  must  be  provided  against  the 
arrival  of  the  ships;  for  this  the  Chinese 
coald  not  be  trusted,  and  Europeans  were 
necessary.  But  would  the  residence  of 
every  European  who  might  wish  to  place 
himself  or  to  sojourn  there  be  permitted  ? 
So  jealous  weie  the  Chinese  of  the  resi- 
dence of  foreigners,  that  they  obliged  the 
Company's  established  servants,  though 
few  io  number  and  so  well  known  and 
esteemed,  to  withdraw  annually  after  their 
ships  were  dispatched  from  Canton,  to  the 
island  and  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Macao.  The  Chinese  government  did 
not  permit  a  general  commercial  inter- 
conrae  eren  between  the  natives  of  the  one 


port  to  which  foreigners  were  admitted 
and  those  foreigners.  There  was  a  com- 
pany of  Chinese  merchantii  to  whom  thii 
intercourse  was  peculiarly  assigned.  la 
short,  if  the  question  were  how  the  China 
trade,  which  took  off  so  much  of  our  staple, 
productions ;  employed  so  many  excellent 
ships  and  seamen,  supplied  our  population 
so  regularly  with  an  article  now  become 
in  effect  a  necessary  of  life,  and  afforded  a 
revenue  of  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions to  the  state,  could  be  secured,  incom- 
parably the  fittest,  if  not  the  only  instru- 
ment, for  this  purpose,  was  the  East  Indj^ 
Company. 

To  this  species  of  argument  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Americans  had  been  ob- 
jected-—they  are,  it  is  saidj  single  uncoA- 
nected  adventurers,  yet  they  have  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  China,  and 
their  seamen  have  been  guilty  of  no  dis- 
turbance, nor  have  they  given  any  offence. 
The  true  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that 
the  Americans  entered  there  as  a  cast  of 
Englishmen  under  the  wing  of  the  British 
factory,  and  thtft  the  seamen  employed  in 
that  navigation  are  in  general  more  sober 
orderly  people  than  ours.  If  there  had 
been  no  such  sheltering  establishment  at 
Canton,  their  reception  and  success  there 
might  have  been  different,  and  without 
such  an  establishment  on  the  "part  of  our 
nation,  the  intercourse  of  British  indivi- 
duals with  that  country,  whether  in  ships 
from  Europe  or- from  India,  would  be  ex- 
tremely precarious,  not  to  insist  again  on 
what  has  been  already  so  much  urged,  the 
increased  danger  of  smuggling  with  which 
such  a  system  would  be  attended.  With 
regard  to  the  country  of  Cochin  China,  it 
had  been  long  since,  he  could  from  his 
own  recollection  speak  of  40  years,  visited 
by  British  navigators  in  the  Indian  seas, 
and  if  they  had  found  any  materials  for  a 
profitable  commerce  in  it,  they  certainly 
wouhi  not  have  failed  to  have  taken  ad- 
Tantage  of  them. 


Tkt  fcikiufmg  u  a  fidkr  Report  qfthe  Bpetch  qf  Mr.  Thomas  Coustenat,  or  the  Affain 
of  the  East  India  Company,  June  16,  than  the  one  given  atp,  §9U 


Mr.  Thomoi  Courtenay  approved  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  di- 
rector who  had  just  spoken,  because  it 
tended  to  bring  back  the  House  to  the 

J|uestion  before  them,  namely,  whether  the 
ree  trade  should  or  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  port  of  London.  The  hon.  chair- 
man indeed  had  said  fouietbiog  of  Smith- 


field  and  something  of  Billingsgate,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  London,  but  otherwise 
he  had  been  wide  of  the  question;  ha 
therefore  wished  to  remind  the  House  that 
it  was  not  now  for  the  "  venerable  fabric 
of  the  Company,"  it  was  not  for  the  "  sys- 
tem of  two  centuries,"  it  was  not  for  the 
state  of  things  of  which  the  country  had 
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had  long  experience*  thai  the  opposera  of 
the' present  measure  were  now  contend- 
ing.    Tbey  were  contending  for  an  un- 
tried, onroitigated,  monopoly ;  a  monopoly 
which  had  not  one  of  the  feature!  of  pal- 
lication  which  belonged  to  the  existing 
system.    Indeed,  even  the  hon.  baronet 
near  him,  the  representaiive  of«London  (sir 
W.  Curtis)  had  seen  this,  and  with  great 
candour  declared  that  he  could  not  justify 
the  opening  of  the  trade  to  London  only. 
Sir.  C.  could  not  repeat  what  he  had  fur- 
merly  said  upon  the  general  expediency 
q|  the  measure  proposed  by  the  ministers ; 
but  he  would  contend  that  to  amend  the 
resolutions  as  proposed,  so  as  to  open  the 
trade  to  London  only,  was  the  most  unrea- 
sonable proposition  that  had  been  offered 
to  the  House;  it  certainly  would  be  liable 
to  efery  one  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  against  the  more  complete  ex* 
tension,  for  it  could  not  seriously  be  ar- 
gued that  if  the  natives  of  India  were  to 
be  oppressed,  it  signified  to  them  whe- 
tber  the  oppressors  came  from  London  or 
from  Glasgow.     He  for  one  was  of  opinion 
that  if  the  House  could  not  open  the  trade 
beyond   the  port  of  London,  they   had 
better  leave  it  as  it  was.    But  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  only  reason  stated  against 
the  admission  of  ihe  out-ports  into  the 
trade,  was  ^ite  onsubstantiaK     He  ven- 
tored  to  aver,  that  the  gentleman,  (Mr. 
Vivian)  whose  evidence  had  been  chiefly 
felled  on  in  regard  to  the  smuggling  of 
tea,  had  sbe«irn  himself  unacquainted  with 
the    leading  circumstances   of  the  case. 
He  alluded  particularly  to  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  foreigners  of  bringing  tea  or 
any  t^ing  else,  in  ships  of  any  burthen,  to 
any  part  of  Europe,  and  of  course  up  the 
British    channel.      These    facilities    for 
smuggling,  and  the  practice  of  fraudulent 
exportation,  for  the  purpose  of  relanding, 
of  tea  purchased  at  tlie  Company's  sales, 
and  the  opportunity  moreover  of  sending 
tea  on  shore  from  the  Company's  own 
ships,  all  existed  and  might  again  exist 
under  the  present  system  of  monopoly ;  so 
that  \{  there  should  be  sufficient  tempta- 
tion to  smug|;le,  thejzieans  would  not  be 
wanting,  whether  the  trade  be  opened  or 
not.     Admitting  the  private  vessels  to  the 
port  of  Lohdon  only  would  be  attended 
with  all  the  dangers  arising  in  the  Channel, 
described  by  all  as  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  revenue.     Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  Re* 
port  of  the  Revenue  Committee  in  I782«  to 
•hew  that  some  of  the  very  points  now 
urged  as  securities  belonging  to  the  mono* 


poly,  were  ^n  noticed  as  circumstance 
of  haaard«  resulting  from  that  system,  par* 
ticularly  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  ahips« 
at  regular  seasons  and  in  large  fleets.  On 
the  whole  Mr.  C.  expressed  his  deckM 
opinion  that  the  apprehensions  entestained 
were  entirely  groundless. 

One  hon.  director  had  mentioned  as  aa 
evil  which  might  probably  result  from 
the  free  trade,  the  transfer  of  British  ca* 
pital  to  India;  Mr.  C.  distinctly  stated 
that  probability  as  being  in  his  opinion 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  he  observed  that  lord  Welle^ley 
had  no  such  apprehension  in  ]798j 
but  for  his  own  part  he  considered  that 
transfer  as  one  grand  step  towards  the 
improvement  of-  India,  a  point  w^ich 
throughout  these  discussions  he  had  al- 
ways kept  in  view,  and  which  made  bin 
anxious  and  zealous  as  he  was .  for  the 
freedom  of  the  trade.  He  thought  that 
India  had  a  right  to  look  for  a  participa- 
tion in  all  the  advantages  which  we  pos- 
sessed, and  he  would  carry  this  sentiment 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  although  it  might  be 
thought  that  at  a  distant  period  India 
would  avail  herself  of  the  resoarces  which 
we  had  given  ber>  so  as  to  separate  herself 
from  us,  it  would  be  a  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence to  which  we  were  bound  to  sub- 
mit. 


*^*  The  reader  is  requested  to  correct  the 
following  'Exroia,  in  sir  J.  Hippisley's 
Speech,  introducing  his  motion  for  a 
Select  Committee,  11  May  18lS. 

Page  ]4, 2.  last,  for  (/  ike  fact,  read  at 
io  the  fact.  • 

Page  25,  /.  14,  after  thai,  add  of 

—  — ,  /.  17,  after  cUrh  qf  the  peace, 
add  the  number  of  thoic  tvho  had  takm  the 
oatht. 

-^—  32,  /.  7  from  bottom,  for  /,  read 
and;  for  enquiry,  passim,  read  inquiry. 

Sir  /.  HippiaUy,  in  his  reply,  (which  was 
omitted  in  the  report  of  the  debate  on  bis 
motion)  observed,  that  among  the  ob- 
jections stated  by  Mr.  Grattan,  to  the  con* 
cession  of  such  a  committee  as  had  been 
moved,  was  that "  of  recording  animosities": 
If  the  admission  that  such  animosities  hsd 
existed,  be  in  itself  objectionable,  surely 
the  preamble  of  Mr.  Grattan's  Bill  muit 
be  equally  open  to  objection,  as  it  dis» 
tinctly  avowed  the  existence  of  such  "  ani- 
mosities'' though  it  was  desirable  to  "  bury 
them  in  oblivion"  [Sir  J.  H.  here  read 
that  part  of  the  preafflble].«-The  great 
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leDfsth  of  time  to  be  occupied  by  such  a 
coromiltee.  and  which  must  tend  to  de- 
feat the  Bill  before  the.  Heose,  at  leait  for 
the  present  session,  wa«  another  objection 
urged  against  the  motion.— 'As  to  the  pro- 
traction of  time,  sir  J.  H.  contended  that 
every  essential  document,  or  matter  of 
evidence  for  such  a  committee,  was  ready 
for  immediate  production,  and  required 
only  to  be  recorded  on  the  report:  and 
faere  he  oiobt  remind  the  House,  that  in 
every  debate  on  this  question,  he  had.  uni- 
formly mentioned  and  avowed  his  opinion 
that  no  le^i.^latiVe  measure  ought  to  take 
eOect  previoas  to  the  extended  circulation 
of  «Qch  a  report  during  the  interval  of  the 
ksmohh;  nor  could  he  forget  that  even  a 
right  hon.  gentleman,  who.  had  been  so 
diO'uae  in  his  animadversions  upon  the 
present  motion,  had,  a  few  weeks  since, 
ot)  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  now  before 
tbe  House,  contended  for  the  propriety  of 
"  laying  before  the  country,  something 
capable  of  being  se^^n,  felt,  touched,  and 
handled." — What  could  be  collected  from 
tVii  declaration  but  that  the  country  at 
large  were  to  be  put  in  poftses^ion  of  the 
grtiunds  of  concession  before  the  enact- 
ment?— in  a  word,  that  the  enactment 
should  stand  over  to  another  session,  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  in  as 
many  words,  indeed  avowed.-— Nor  could 
lie  easily  forget  (sir  J.  U.  observed)  that 


on  the  same  recent  occasioin,  when  Mr. 
Grattan  moved  his  Bill,  the  same  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  introduced  the 
additional  clauses,  had  likewise  pledged 
-his  support  of  the  present  motion.  Uni- 
form as  his  own  opmions  and  declarations 
had  been  on  this  subject,  sir  J.  H.  was  at  a 
loss  to  discover  the  soundness  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  present  objections.  The 
right  hon.  gentlemftn  seemed  to  ba've  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  producing  an  impres- 
sion on  the  House  very  adverse  to  tbe 
success  of  the  present  motion,  though  if  it 
failed,  sir  J.  H.  added,  he  should  think  it 
no  less  his  doty  to  give  notice  of  renewing 
it  whenever  the  subject  of  tbe  Catholic 
Claims  should  be  again  agitated  in  that 
House.  [Mr.  Grattan  having  given  notice 
on  the  1st  of  June,  of  his  intention  of  re- 
newing 4i  is  motion  for  the  introduction  of 
a  Bill,  early  in  the  next  session,  for  the  re- 
lief of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, sir  J.  Hippisley,  spme  days  after- 
wards, renewed  his  notice  of  a  motion  for 
a  Select  Committee  in  the  same  terms  as 
he  moved  it  on  the  1 1th  of  May.] 

Errata  in  the  Speeck  of  Mr,  Grant,  jun,  on 

Indian  effain. 

Page  4.40,  for.  "  The  date  upon  i^hich  it 
should,  &c/'  read  «•  The  data,  &c." 
449,  for  '*  amidst  its  voluminous  eviU*^ 
read  *'  voluminous  coiU," 
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I._PUBLIC   INCOME   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  FIFTH  JANUARY,  1813. 


An  Account  qfthe  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary  Resources  constituting  the 

Public  Income  of  Great  Britain. 


HKADS    or     ULVENUE. 


<9ctiiuir9  Htmenue^. 


Ptrmaneni  and  Annual  Taxet, 


aSTOMS 

EXCISE 

STAMPS 

UNO  AMD  A'^ESSEO  TAX£S 

POST  OFFICE  

PENSIONS  AND    I  U.  in  the  £, 
S  U.ARIb>?...   5  fW.  in  the  <£. 

HA'KNKY  COACHES 

HAWKERS  AND  PEDLARS 


Total  Permanent  and  Annual  Duties. 


SmI/  Branthet  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue. 

AiicNATioN  Fines 

Porr  Pinks 

Seuures •••... 

C<tMPO&ITI<>NS*AND  PrOPFKBS    

Ciowx  Lands 


War  Taxes, 
CUSTOMS 

BCCISK 

PROPERTY  tVx!!^.....^.!!!^ 

AlKLAIS  OP  iNCOMB  DUTT,  &C«     ... 


Lottery,  Net  Profit  (of  which  one  third  part 
i^i  for  the  Serrice  of  Ireland) 

Monies  Paid  on  Account  of  the  Interest  of 
L«D^  ratted  for  the  Service  of  Ireland;.. 

On  Ace  >antof  the  Commissioners,  appoint- 
ed by  Act  35  Geo.  3,  cap.  V21,  and  37 
Geo.  3,  cap.  S7,  for  issuing  Exchequer 
Bills  for  Grenada,  fro 

Od  Accnnnt  of  the  Eavt  India  Company,  in 
Topaymentof  -f.  1,500,000  by  Act  50 
Ge.!.  \  cap.  1 14    

On  Account  of  the  Commissioners  for  issu- 
ing KxGhequer  Bills,  by  Act  51  Geo.  3. 

On  Accdimt  of  the  Interest,  &c.  .of  a  Loan 
granted  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 

S»irp!n-  F<  t>s of  Ri^gulaied  Public  Offices... 

*"'P=c4  Money  repaid  by  sundry  Public 
Ac««..«ntint*,  &c.  including  Interest 

Other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public  


Totsl,  independent  of  Ijoans 

LOANS  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  of  which 
the  Slim  of  jf.  4,350,000  is  for  the  Ser- 
J^e  of  Ireland,  and  £.  2  500,000  for  the 
*»*t  India  Company 


CROSS  RfiCLIt^ : 

Total  Sum  to  be  ac- 
coonied  for. 


10,453,958 

ly, 848,423 

5,6^28,267 

7,677,204 

2,018,525 

23,179 

23,195 

28,269 

23,161 


t,     d. 

8  lOf 

10  3| 

9  li 

5  0 
19  2} 

3  3 

11  10} 

6  7i 
11  8 


45,718,185  5  11 


10,677  5  5 

6,635  6  0) 

5,741  14  3 

632  3  4 

86,683  9  01 


3,262,360 
5.310,398 
13,628,453  11     0} 
8,273  18     9| 


9  114 
0     Pi 


374,500    0    0 
2,795,313    3    9 


49,000    0  0 

88,000    0  0 

910,470    0  9 

57,170    3  0 

84,558     4  5} 

36,556  16  4* 

37,647  11  ^ 


72,469,257    4    6\ 


29,268,586  16    8 


GRAND  TOTAL  ^ 101,737,844     1     2^    6,025,148    9     0 


Drjwoacki,  Dwcouois, 

CtaarfTi   of  Mapafemcnt, 

&c.  paid  out  o/  the  Croat 

RevcDUC. 


£. 

2,157,663 

2,048,175 

314,281 

304,046 

477,917 

379 

410 

3,419 

2,992 


5,309,291  10     9 


1,147     8     0 
140    2     8 


2,419  16    7} 


314,030    5  10 
105,643  15  104 
268,046  10    4 
74  11     2 


24,354    7     8 


6,025,148     9    0 


NfcT  PRODUCE 

applicable  to  Kat'onal 

Objcrt«,  aod  to  rajrmests 

ioto  tlie  EJLchequer. 


£.  i. 

8,29^,289  19 

I7,60(),24^  5 

5,313,986  0 

7,373,157  5 

1,534,608  1 

22,799  17 

22,785  4 

24,849  9 

20,169  11 


d. 

7 
1^ 
7^ 
lOJ 
Oi 

9* 
3 

2 


40,408,893  15  2 


9,529 

6,495 

5.741 

632 

84.263 


17 
3 

14 
3 

12 


5 

44 
3' 
4 

H 


2,948,330  4  If 

5,204,754  4  9| 

13,360,407  0  8^ 

8,199  7  6\ 


350,145  12  4 

2,793,313  3  9 

49,000  0  0 

88,000  0  0 

910,470  0  9 

57,170  3  0 

84,538  4  5} 


36^556 
37,647 


16  H 
11  8| 


66,444,108  15  6{ 


29,968,586  16  8 


95,712,695  12  2^ 
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I.— Public  Incoms,  1813. 
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II. — Consolidated  Fund,  1813. 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS.— Great  Britaiic. 
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IL^Pbbmaiibnt  Taxbs^  1813* 


XTttl 


Am     Accomu  pf  the  Net  Produce  qf  all  the  Permanent  Taxes  of  Great  Britain  ; 
taken  for  Tvto  Years  ending  respectively  Sth  January  1812  and  5th  January  1813. 


CONTSOLIDATED  CUSTOMS 

Ditto  Ditto  (Isle  of  BfAM) 

.Ditto  EXCISE 

Ditto   STAMPS 

LA^D  TAXES  


INCIDENTS. 


Money 

Haw^ken  andPedlan < 

Seizures  

Profiers    , 

CompoeitioM  

Fintf«  and  Forfeitures     

Rent  of  a  Light  Hoase 

I>itto A'um  Mines  

Alienattoo  Duty  ...; , 

Ijc^tjfry  Licences 

Quarantine  Dutv    

Canal  and  Dock  Duty 

6<f.  per  Lib.  «tn  Pensions. 1721   

\t Ditto  on  Salaries  ...  1758  

Houses  and  Windows 1766   

Hacknev  Coaches  and  Cb:iirs  171 1  and  1784 

Uomes  for  Riding    1785 

Male  Servants     

4  Wheeled  Carriage^ -»^  

a Di»t«» Ditto    ...  —  , 

Hair  Powder  Ortificates......  1795 

Horse  Deaiers  Licences  1796    

X,  90  percent^ 1797  ..  ...  .... 

Houses     »— • 

Horses -^—  

Cloeks  and  Watches  

I>ogs    

Additional  a«ses$ed  Taxfs  ...  1798  

Houses  and  Windows -         

Inhabited  Houses    -^— ' 

Horses  for  Riding — —  

Ditto Httibandry 

Male  Servants 

4  Wheeled  Carriages — 

a Ditto Ditto    ...  

Dog^     — 

Armorial  Bearings ■ 

Arrears  of  Taies *— 

Horses  for  Hnsbaodry 1801 

Ditto Riding   — 

Houses  and  Windows 1802 

Inhabited  Houses 
Horses  for  Riding   .... 

IMtto Husbandry 

Male  Serrants     

4  Wheeled  Carriages  . 

9  Ditto Ditto 

Dop    » 

Houses  and  Windows 1804 

Inhabited  Houses   — 

Horses  for  Ridinfr 

Ditto and  Males. 

Male  Servants 

Carriages 

Dogs    

Hair  Powder  Certificates 
Hone  Dealers  Licences 

Vol.  XXVL— Jppcjirfw. 


!•••••••• 


■a  the  Year  ended 

5JaD.1812« 

Do.  Mh  Jto.  18U 

t. 

£. 

i.    d. 

«£.     », 

d. 

3,974,732 

1  10| 

3,824,920  12 

n 

8,335 

4  94 

6,973  3 

15,768,167 

12  4 

14,811,233  3 

6 

5,086,782 

n  2 

5,075,670  4 

11 

999,782 

1  5\ 

1,095,766  19 

6i 

1,275,000 

0  0 

1,321,000  0 

0 

20,251 

3  5 

18,700  0 

0 

86,044 

6  104 

5,741  14 

3 

593 

1  7 

629  6 

8 

2 

3  4 

2  \e 

8^ 

873 

10  0 

2,727  5 

4* 

6 

13  4 

G  13 

4 

864 

0  0 

864  0 

0 

4,040 

2  0 

4,807  8 

8 

3,696 

0  1 

3,166  19 

0 

12.679 

0  0 

9.568  1 

H 

32,907 

JO  54 

35.608  15 

2 

.*    _ 

— 

163  0 

10 

.^        — 

.— 

323  14 

10 

300 

0  0 

23,877 

0  0 

24»979  0 

0 

200 

0  0 

300 

0  0 

50 

0  0 

7  0 

0 

150 

0  0 

902 

2  0 

800 

0  0 

300 

0  0 

1  8 

0 

SOO 

0  0 

200 

0  0 

—.   m~^ 

— 

100  0 

0 

100 

0  0 

121 

10  0} 

1,299 

6  0 

ICO  0 

0 

220 

9  4 

100  0 

0 

741 

2  0 

1,235 

14  0 

20 

11  0 

34 

16  0 

1,087 

18  0 

1,012 

6  .0 

501 

11  6 

100  0 

0 

—   — 

<-~ 

1,389  18 

0 

23 

16  0 

17 

10  0 

2.628 

2  5 

291  6 

7 

1,300 

0  0 

1,300  8 

0 

576 

8  4 

16  12 

0 

420 

5  6 

700  0 

0 

21 

6  1 

308  14 

10 

92 

16  0 

100  0 

0 

500 

0  0 

200  0 

0 

503 

6  0 

100  0 

0 

10,C61 

15  6 

4,921  0 

94 

4,930 

19  3 

1,742  3 

5f 

4,803 

'\% 

604  5 

1 

6,421 

1,784  15 

3 

8,009 

10  7 

496  11 

6 

4,111 

16  104 

617  9 

8 

4,739  17  8 

549  13 

sf 

3,131 

U  4 

4  14 

6 

734 

7  0 

115  0 

3 

[6] 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS.— JGRBAf  BRitAiif. 


( 


Armorial  Bearings 1804 

British  Spirits .\ 1806 

Foreign  Spirits    

£.  10  per  Cent 

Consolidated  Assessed  Taxes  1808 

6i-/.  per  lit>.  on  Pensions 1809 

1r  Ditto  OD  Salaries ■ 

6d.  Ditto  on  Pensions UlO 

If.  Ditto  on  Salaries   ^— - 

6d,  Ditto  on  Pensions 1811 

3  #.  Ditto  Salaries    ....* ^-^^ 

British  Spirits '. 

Foreign  Spirits    

6d,  per  lib.  on  Pensions  .^.„  1812 
U^  Ditto  OD  Salaries 


la  tb«  TMTtBdcdS  juk.  lAlS. 


Oo.Jlfc 


Surplus  Duties  Annually 

granted  acf\er  discharging 

£.  3,000,000  Exchequer  Bills^ 

charged  thereou. 


••  . .. 


Siigarand  Malt  , 
Additional  Malts 

Annual  Malt   

Tobacco 

Land  Tax  on  Offices,  &c. 
6d,  per  lib.  on  Pensions 
If.  Ditto   Salaries. 


Duties  Annually  granted      /'Sngar  and  Malt  ...» 

to  discbarge  9  Additional  Malts     ...... 

if.  3,000,0(0   Kxcheqner  Bills  J  Tobacco  

charged  thereop.  C  Laud  Tax  on  Offices,  &c. 


X.  «. 

1,875  I 

503,015  0 

80,055  0 

8.870  0 

5,667,881  13 

3,650  0 

6,550  0 

9,800  0 

18,800  9 

1,100  0 


d. 
5 
0 

0 

■1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


i,7oa  0  0 


230,927  IT  0 

834,078  0  0 

553,933  0  0 

119,878  0  0 

129,497  9  7} 

1,422  I  9 

1,285  6  8 


35,404,781   19  C^ 

2,134,981  18  1| 

882,528     0  0 

406,276    0  0 

4,000    0  0 


38,238,567  17     7  J 


JS.  Mm        dm 

504     4    0 
911,300     0    0 


991 

5,775,563 

5,049 

4,20S 

3,500 

2,500 

9,900 

18,500 

4U,172 

21,929 

1,000 

8,000 

145,258 

678,016 

368,799 

103,519 

95,567 

1,380 

112 


16 
1 
8 

16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 


9 

6J 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


34,840,876  10  4} 

8,785,824     6  3 

139,106     0  0 

430.988     6  8 

1,500     0  0 


37,597,035    3    3^ 


III. 

ARREARS  AND  BALANCES  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS. 


HEiVDS  OF  TVBM  ACCOUNTS. 

« 

Arrears  doe  on  the  5th  of  January  1813,  from  the  Offloen  of  the  Customs  in  Eogknd,  Ate. 

Arrears  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Officers  of  the  Customs  in  ScotUnd,  fce. 

Arrears  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Officers  of  Excise  in  ISogland,  Ate. 

Arrears  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Officers  of  Excise  in  SccSland,  &c 

Arrf^rs  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Distributors  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britain,  A(c. 

Balances  in  the  Hands  of  the  Distributors  of  Stamps  m  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Artears  due  on  the  5th  January  1812,  from  the  Receivers  General  oif  the  Land  and  Ametnd  Taaes  ia 

Great  Britain,  &c. 
Arrears  due  on  the  5th  January  1811.  from  the  Officers  of  the  Post  Office  of  Great  Britain,  ftr. 
Balances  in  the  Hands  of  the  Deputy  Postmasters  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 
Arrears  and  Balances  due  on  the  5th  January  1812,  from  the  Penons  employed  inreceivhagur  coHectiiif 

the  Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown  in  England  and  Wales,  &c. 
List  of  Public  Acconntants,  in  respect  of  nhom  the  Eiecutors  of  any  Prooem  or  Prooeeding  hath  been 

Controlled,  Suspended,  or  Prevented,  &c. 
Accounts  delivered  into  the  OiBce  of  the  Comptrollers  of  the  Aoconnts  of  the  Army,  A&c. 
List  of  Officers  and  Departments  whose  Acoouati  are  audited  by  the  Commissioneft  for  Auditing  the 

Public  Accounts*. 
list  of  Persons  Accountable  before  the  Comminioneri  for  Auditing  thj  PnUic  AocoudIb,  for  filoney  Im- 

prested  on  Account  for  Extraordinary  Services  *. 
List  of  Accounts  delivered  over  by  the  late  Commimioners  for  Auditing  Public  AccouBts  to  the  Coo* 

missioners  appointed  for  the  like  purpose  under  the  46th  Geo.  3  ;  and  of  the  Aeoonnts  since  received 

into  the  Aud't  Office,  Somerset^Place,  or  since  received  into  the  Office  of  the  said  CommissMnefs, 

which  have  neither  been  AndiUd^  Stated,  or  Declared; — completeJ  to  the  5th  of  January  1812. 
List  of  the  same  which  have  been  either  Slaled,  or  Declared  ;  so  iai ,  as  any  Ba^cvt  appear  to  be  now 

owing  io  or  from,  the  Public  upon  any  such  Accounts  j— completed  to  the  5th  Jaanaiy  1812. 

*  These  will  be  found  at  length  ia  the  fonner  Volumei  of  this  Work. 
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IV.— Trade  ahd  Natio4tion,  1813. 


XXII 


[V.— TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Vuktc   of  all    Imports.  irJo,  and  of  all  Exports  from,  Gre\t    Britain^  for  Three 

Years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1813. 


Yemr  ended  5th  Ja  luary  IS  11 

1812 

- 1813 


OrFlCIAL  VALUE  of 
iMPORn. 


rrooi 

Eampe,  Africa, 

■■d  AiDeiic4. 


£. 
36,427,729 
24,520,329 
22,994,843 


Trom 

last  Indite  and 

China. 


£. 

4,708,413 
4,106,2jl 


OFFICIAL  VALUE  Of 


British 
rroduce  and 

ItAnufiCiure*. 


Forelga 
Mrrch«iidtse« 


£. 

34,^23.575 
24,131.734 
31,243,363 


£. 
10.946.284 
8,277,937 
11,998,179 


Note — ^The  rial  Valoe  of  Britiih  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  Great 
^rifiiio,  accurdiDg  to  the  average  Prices  Current,  and  the  Declarations  of 
the  Importers,  in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January  1813,  amounted  to  ^.43,657,864 
*  The  A  count  of  Imports  from  the  East  ludies  and  China  cannot  yet  be  stated* 

£The  Appendixes  to  this  Account  specify  the  various  Articles.] 


Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  qf  their  Tonnage,  tohich  have  been  Buiit  and 
Registered  in  (he  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire  (except  Iceland  J  in  the  Years 
ISIO,  1811,  and  1812. 


Inthc  Year  1810..... 

Id  the  Year  1811,  bring  the  Account  delivered  last  year  and  now  corrected, 
la  the  Year  181S 


SHIFS. 


685 
870 
760 


TONS. 

84,891 

115,630 

94,198 


Number  qf 

BOTS  tf5U< 

British 


Vessels,  loith  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  qf  M eh  and 
ally  employed  in  navigating  the  same,  which  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the 
Empire,  on  the  SOth  Skptember^  in  the  Years  1810,  1811,  and  1 812.  / 


KogUttd  

Sootlaod  

Ireland 

PlantadooB 

Guernsey 

Jeraey  

Isle  of  Mao 


In  1810. 


JLUira. 

16,048 

2,552 

1,126 

3,450 

104 

57 

366 


TONS. 


1,918,089 

209,736 

58,650 

215,383 

9,947 

5,454 

8,785 


MEN. 


126,008 

15,064 

5,416 

14,157 

883 

550 

2,117 


23,703  2,426,044     164,195    24,106 


In  1811. 


SHIPS.         TONS. 


16,164 

2,630 

1,133 

3,628 

94 

59 

398 


1,942,406 

220,688 

59,155 

227,452 

9,485 

6,003 

9,585 


MEM. 


123,757 

15,490 

5,484 

14,085 

855 

547 

2,329 


2,474,774     162,547 


1 

In  1812 

> 

SHIPS. 

TONi. 

MEN. 

16,995 

1,951,234 

124,896 

2,708 

231.273 

16,300 

1,111 

57,104 

5,320 

3,470 

216,068 

14,971 

76 

8,312 

751 

54 

5^69 

519 

393 

9,439 

2,273 

24,107 

2,478,799 

165,030 

.^ttiR^  of  Vessels  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several 
Ports  of  Great  Britain,  from,  or  to,  all  Parts  qf  the  Wotld,  between  5th  January 
\^\0,  and  5th  January  1813. 


INWAXBt. 


Ind. 

laio 

1611 

1812 

Scot. 

l^nd. 

1810 

UU 

Ml 


■ainsH. 


^Hirs.  t       TONS.  MEN. 


10,467 
10,179 
10,756 


3,090 
«,729 
3,113 


1,346,990 
1,294,651 
1,310,156 


262,098 
928,041 
969,559 


84,776 

77, 

78,269 


3542 


18.194 
17,386 
18,109 


VOREICN. 


SHIP  S       TONS. 


6,199 

,021 
2,946 


677 
995 
990 


1,070,080 
637.416 
469,696122 


106,163 
49^764 

48,747 


MEN. 


54.268 

31,414 

,829 


5,826 
2,743 
2,690 


OUTWAIOS. 


strniH. 


•Hirs. 


10,159 
10,111 
11,177 


2,933 
9,663 
3,151 


TONS. 


1,369,696 
1,264,509 
1,386,550 


954318 
942,844 
278,968 


MSN. 


89,435 
79,732 
85,473 


18,289 
17,007 
19,531 


FOREIGN. 


IHIPh. 


6,210 
3,048 
9,336 


431 
302 
311 


TONS. 


1,073, 
647,159 
490,206 


535157,187 
34,460 
24,949 


64.992 
49,073 
50,696 


MEN. 


3,683 
2,809 
2,899 
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PARL  ACCOUNTS.^— Gbiat  Bmtain. 

v.— PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 
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H 


J.  For  Interest,  &c.  oo  the  Permanent 
Debt  of  Great  Britain,  Unredeem- 
ed; including  Annuities  for  Lives 
and  Terms  of  Years,  &c.  (App.  A) 

II.   Interest  on  Eichequer  Bills,  (B)... 

III.  Civil  List,  (C)   

Other 

^^•"^  Conwl 

Fund 

V.  Civil  Government  of  Scotland,  (D) 

VL  The  other  Payments  in  Anticipation 
of  the  Exchequer  Receipts  ;  (E)  viz. 
Bounties  for  Fisheries,   Manufac- 
tures, Cini,  &(* 

Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue 
Militia  and  Deserters  Warrants  ... 

Vn.  The  Navy  (P)    

The  Victualling  Department  ...... 

The  Transport  Ditto,  for  Trans- 
jhtU,  Prisoners  of  War,  and 
Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen 

Miscellaneous  Services 


Vm.  Oitlnance,  (O) 


IX.  The  Army,  (H) 

Extraordinary  Services  &  Sul>sidies 

Deduct  the  Amount  of  Remittances 

and  Advances  to  other  Countries, 

included  in  Appendix  I 


X.  Loans,  Remittances  and  Advances 
to  other  Countries,  (I)  viz. 

Ireland 

Sicily 

Portugal    

Spain..* 

Sweden 

Russia    

Morocco    

XI.  Miscellaneous  Servicea  (K) 

At  Hume 

Abroad  


£. 


d. 


3,358,628  15     1 
434,000    0    0 


400,000    0    0 

2»228/276    9  10 

2,092,325  16    6} 

306,736     4    5 

686,237  10    3 

1,958    S    7 


£. 


f. 


1,019,538    9    3 


73,758 
14,770 

336,498 
65,811 

125,224 


17 
1 

16 
0 
5 


lOi 
6 

3 


389,433  10    2} 

27.700    0    0 

165.541   18    6 


11,005,529     8    5 
5,702,181     9.   6 


3,792,628  15    1 


15,382,049  15    4 
14,920,841     0    0 


Xm        a. 

36,635,433    3 
1,835,369    9 


I 
10| 


1,635,601  10 
112,748    2 


10 

7 


568,675    8     ${ 


80300,339    7    0 
4,858,409  15  11 


30,308,890  15    4 
5.315,528    3    7} 


2,868,500    0    0 


1,485,124     1  11| 
893,965     1   10 


Loan  to  the  East  India  Company... 
Principal,  Interest,  &c.  of  Com- 
mercial Exchequer  Bills 


Deduct  Sums,  which  although  included  in  this  Account, 
form  no  part  of  the  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  ;  viz. 

Luan  for  Ireland 

Interest,  and  £,  1.  per  cent  on  Portuguese  Loan  

Principal,  Intaretl  and  Management  of  Commercial 

Exchequer  Bills  

Loan  to  the  East  India  Company 

Smking  Fond  on  Ditto    .«.. ••• 


5,315.588    3    7} 


1,779,089 
2,498,000 


3 
0 


H 
0 


1,375,141   16    7 


8,888,500    0  0 

57,170    3  0 

1,375,141  16  7 

2,500,000    0  0 

87,705    0  0 


•  This  includes  the  Sum  of  df.  481,698  1  10  for 
Interest,  &c.  paid  on  Imperial  Loans. 


84.987,368  11    ^ 


8,804^088    3    ^ 


5,658.831    0    4} 


104,398,848    6  10} 


6,848,516  19    7 


♦97^49,731    7    5f 
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APPENDIX  (A.  'i.)'^M(miespmd  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Jan.  1813,.  t&wards  the  Chafgti 
qfthc  Public  Debt  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Imperial  and  Portuguese  Loans, 


51,711     3     1 


PermaoentFuoded  Debt  of  Great  Britain 
Loans  raised  for  the  Service  of  Ireland 

Imperial  Lnana   

Portu^oese  Loans 

Interest 

Life  Annuities,  &c 

Management 


Towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Public 
Debt;  viz. 

£.        i.    d. 
Annual    Issue   per 

Act  26  Geo.  HI.     1,000,000    0    0 
Ditto... 42  Ditto...     200,000    0    0 
Annuitiesfor  Terms 
<»f    Years  expired 
prior  to  5th  July 

1802   79,880  14    6 

Ditto  on  Lives,  on 
which  the  Nomi- 
nees died  prior  to 
5th  July  1602,  or 
that  hare  been 
unclaimed    for    3 

Years 

Interest  on  Debt  of 
Great  Britain  re- 
deemed, exclusive 
of  ^.12,000,000 
parlor  14,200,000 
pro  Anno  1807  ... 
Ditto  on  part  of 
.£.12.000,000,  Do.  158,853  8  7 
Ditto  for  Ireland...     983,892    9     8 

Ditto  Imperial 97,497  13    8 

Ditto  Portuguese  ..        3,992    0    5 
£.  1  perCentonpart 
of  Cspitals  created 

^nce  the  5th  Jan. 

1793  4,466,561     1     6} 

Part  of  the  Annual 

Appropriation  for 

the  ReJemption  of 

^.12,000,000  part 

of  <£.  14,200.000 

pro  Anno  1807  ... 
jt,  1  perCentonpart 

of  Capitals  created 

by  Loans  for  Ire- 
land         640,711  14    0 

Do.  Imperial  Loans  36.693  0  0 
Do.  PortogueseDo.  30,000  0  0 
lotert^t    on  Stock 

tran^erred  for  life 

Aaonities   51,108  16    4 


5,815.352  19    6 


626,255  10    5 


lolercM. 


19,484,449 

1,666,347 

187,581 

22,873 


f. 

19 

18 

6 

13 


d. 

H 
10 

4 

0 


21,361,252  17  11} 

1,529,659    2     6^ 

233,705  12    5| 


23,124,617  12  11 


13,482,510  11  8] 


36,607,128     4    7) 


Aaauttiet  for  Lives 

and  (or 

TenM  of  Yean. 


•£.  t.  d, 

1,195,575  15  10| 

104,083  6  8 

230,000  0  0 


1,529,659    2     6^ 


..ar 


o 


o    3 


■8 
1 

o 

2 

a 


V 


to 

a 

'> 

s 


I 


P  9 

a 

a 


III 


a 


"8 
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APPENDIX  (A.  2)— 7ofa/  Amoum  qf  the  Sum  actually  rtcemed  by  the  Commisstomi^ 
for  the  Reduction  tffthe  National  Debt«  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Jan,  lb  J  3. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Annuftl  Inue  • •.... * •>•• 

Ditto  additioDal  Issae 

Exchequer  Aonaities  for  99  and  96  Years  expired  a,DQO  1792.. 

Short  AoDuities  1777  expired  anno  1787 

Annuities  on  lives  expired  prior  to  5th  Jnly  1802 

Annuities  on  Lives  unclaimed  for  three  years  before  5th  Jan.  1812 
«£  1  per  CL  on  part  of  Capitals  created  by  Loans  from  1 793  to  1 8 1 2 
Interest  on  Capitals  purchased  by  the  Comms.  at  £»  3  per  cent. 

Ditto    £.  4  per  cent 

...^ Ditto    £»  5  per  cent. 

Ditto  oa  Capitals  transferred  for  life  Annuities,  at  •£.  3  per  cent 
Returned  from  the  Account  of  Life  Annuities 

Annual  Appropriation  towards  Redemp.  of  part  of  Loan  1807 
Interest  on  Capital  purchased  at  X.  3  per  cent 


Deduct^  set  apart  from  Sinking  Fund  for  payment  of  Life  A^ns. 

IRELAND. 

£  1  percent  on  Capitals  created  by  Loans  from  1797  to  1812 
Interest  on  Capital  purchased  9t£,  3  percent 


IMPERIAL. 

S.  1  per  cent,  on  Capitals  created  by  Loan  1797 
Interest  on  Capital  purchased  at  £.  3  per  cent. 


PORTUGAL. 

Towards  the  Redemption  of  Capital  created  by  Loan  1809. 
Interest  on  Capital  purchased  at  tif  3  per  cent 


EAST   INDIA    COMPANY. 

Half  a  year's  Appropriation  towards  the  Redemption  of  Capital 
created  by  Loan  1812    


Applied  to  the  purchase  of  Stock , 

Ditto  to  the  payment  of  Life  Annuities 


£.        i.    d. 


1 .000,000 

200.000 

54,880 

25,000 

91.141 

30.569 

4,466,561 

5,496.396 

311.856 

7,100 

51,108 

649 


0 
0 

14 
0 

-6 

17 
1 

19 
0 
0 

16 


Gross  Amount 


0 
0 
6 
0 
1 
0 

^ 
6 

0 

0 

4 


19  3 


626,295  10  5 
158,853  8  7 


640.711  14  0 
283,892  9  8 


36.693  0 
37.497  13 

0 
8 

30.000  *0 
3.992  0 

0 
5 

£. 


9. 


11,665,264  14  t| 

I   785,108  19  0 

12,450,373  13  2| 

118,924  7  9 

12,331,U9  5  5} 


924,604  3  8 


74,190  13  8 


33,992  0  5 


27,705  0  0 


13,391,941  3  :\ 
118,924  7  ^ 


13,510.865  10  III 


APPENDIX  (B.)— >//i/£rM<  paid  on  ExcHsauER  BiLts,/rom  the  5th  of  Jan.  \H12  to  the 

5th  Jan.  1813. 


Acts  under  which  issued. 


Funds  chargeable  with  (he  Principal. 


48  Geo*  IIL  cap.   53. 

50  Ditto  cap.  69. 
Ditto  cap.  113. 

51  Ditto  cap.  2. 
Ditto  cap.  3. 
Ditto  cap.  4. 
Ditto  cap.  53. 
Ditto  cap.  54. 
Ditto  cap.  85. 
Ditto  cap.  112. 

52  Ditto  cap.     1. 


Interest* 


£, 

To  be  paid  offsix  months  lifter  Peace    -  90,000 

Supplies  1811,  ^.6,000,000        ...  80,780 

Ditto  .£.  3.000,000 95,143 

Malt  and  Penonal  EsUtes,  1811       .    .  8.027 

Supplies  1812,  ^.  10,500,000      -    .    •  516,814 

Ditto  £,  1^500,000 76,438 

Ditto  ^.6,000,000 251,222 

Ditto  £.  1,500,000 2,525 

Ditto  1811 5^6.186 

Ditto  1812  .f.  3,000,000        ....  118.337 

Malt  aud  Personal  EsUtes,  1812       •    -  59,891 


f. 

d. 

0 

0 

17 

2 

3 

7 

6 

8 

17 

5 

7 

1 

17 

9 

17 

9 

9  11 

7 

6 

18    1 


^.1,835,369    2    5 


N^l 
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^PENDIX  (C.)— CAor^e  ujxm  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  Year  ended  tie  5ik 
J.vi,  1813  ;  exclmivc  of  the  Interest  of  the  Public  Debt,  and  <tf  the  Payments  upon 
IxcHEQUBR  Bills '.^-^Distinguishing  the  same  under  the  sfoeral  Heads  cf  Civil  List*  ■ 
( ourts  (^Justice,  6^c. — Mint^^other  Salaries  and  AUaivanceS'^^md  Bounties,  Sfc* 


CIVIL  UST. 

FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  HIS  £.      t.    4 

»(AJESTY*S  HOUSEHOLD  -  898,000    0    0 

Diito  per  Act  44  Geo.  3.    .        -  .  60,000    0    0 

Di.toperAct52  0eo.  3.    -        -  61.538    9    3 


1,019,538    9    3 

lOURTS    OF    JUSTICE,    (See 
pag«xi.)       -        -        -        -     73,758  17  lOJ 

HINT,  (See  page  zii.)    -        -     14,770    1     6 

SAURIES  A«D  ALLOWANCES, 
(See  page  xiu.)     -        -        -       9,560  17    0 

AUDITORS    or    PUBLIC   AC- 
COUNTS, (See  page  uiL)     -     56,950    3    3 


PENSIONS. 

RepretentatiTes  of   Arthur   On- 

slow,  Esq.      ...        -  3,000  0  0 

Eart  of  Chatham        -        -  .      -  4,000  0  0 

Lord  Heatb6eld         -        -        -  1,500  0  0 

L>rd  Rodoey     ....  2,000  0  0 

Ditto 923  1  6 

Lady  DoFchestcr       ...  1.000  0  0 

Mu  Peno.  Esq.        -        -        -  3,0.00  0  0 

R«thsirdPeiin.  Esq.»          -         -  1,000  0  0 

H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  65,000  0  0 

Ditto    -      Duke          of      York  14.000  0  0 

Ditto    .      Ditto   .     -    Clarence  12,000  0  0 

Ditto    -        -     jDitto         -         -  C.OOO  0  0 

Ditto    .     Ditto   .    -          Kent  12,000  0  0 

D.tto    -         .     Ditto        -        -  6,000  0  0 

Diuo    .     Ditto    -    Camberland  12,000  0  0 

Diito    -        .     Ditto        -        -  6,000  0  0 

Ditto    -     Ditto    -    -       Sussex  12,000  0  0 

Wtto    .        -     Ditto        -         -  6,000  0  0 

Ditto    -     Ditto   -      Cambridge  12,000  0  0 

Ditto    -        .     Ditto        -        -  6,000  0  0 

Priocess  Charlotte  of  Wales        -  7.000  0  0 

Duchess  of  Brunswick        -         -  10.000  0  0 

DQcheasofYork         -         -         -  4,000  0  0 

Duke  of  Gloucester   j        .         -  14,000  0  0 

Pnocess  Sophia  of  Gloucester    -  7.000  0  0 

Duke  of  Brunswick            -         -  7,000  0  0 

Pnocess  Augusta  Sophia  -        -  7,912  1  9| 

Ditto  Elizabeth         -         -         -  7,912  1  9 

D.ttoMary      ....  7,912  1  9 

Ditto  Sophia    .        -        -        -  7.912  1  9 

E4rl  St.  Vincent       ...  2,000  0  0 

L>nl  Duncan    ...         -  2,000  0  0 

D<*lte  of  Richmond     -        -        -  6,333  6  8 

w  Beaumont  Hothain,  knt.        -  2,000  0  0 


LtMd  Erskioe    -        .        -        - 

Sir  Sydney  Smith,  knt. 

Baroness  Abercrombie 

Lord  HutcbiasoD       ... 

Sir  James  Saomarez,  baronet    - 

For  the  Honse  of  Orange 

Lord  Amherst  «        .        . 

Duke  of  Athol  ... 

Sir  Richard  Strachao 

Earl  Nelson      .        .        .        - 

Lady  Nelson    .        •        .        - 

Lady  Collingwood     -        •        . 

Hon.  Sarah  Collingwood    • 

Hon.  Mary  Patience  Collingwood 

Sir  John  Thomas  Dackworth 

Duke  of  Grafton        ... 

Sir  John  Stuart  ... 

Lord  Lake        .... 

Marqnb  of  Wellingtoo 

Ditto       -        -        -        .        . 

Hon.  Jane  Perceval 

Spencer  Perceral,  Esq. 

Sir  Sonlden  Lawrenoe 

BOUNTIES,  me. 

For  the  Eucouragement  of  the 
Growth  of  Hemp  and  Flax  In 
Scotland        .... 

Compensations  to  Persons  suf- 
fering under  the  Dock  Aot 

Salaries,  &c  in  the  Office  of 
Commissioners  appointed  per 
said  Act        .        -        .        - 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  We&tmin- 
fttrr  ;  for  Rent  of  Premises 
demised  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  per  Act  50  Geo.  lU. 
cap.  119       - 


Ditto 


Right  Hon.  Charles  Abbot,  et  aU 
for    Marquis  of    Wellington, 


per  Act  52  Geo.  III. 


£. 

4,000 
1,000 
2,000 
9,000 
1,800 
16.000 
3,000 
3,151 
1,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
1,000 
4,580 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,309 
651 
1,908 


f. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


19    8 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
0 


3  llf 
15    9I 


9,956  IS    $ 
16,058    1  10 

3,000    0    0 


419  II     9 

105    3    9 


.    100,000    0    0 


Ditto  Interest  on  £.  100,000  from 
22d  July  to  10th  Oct.  1812    -       9,280  18    6} 


Ditto  for  the  Children  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Per- 
ceval, Interest  on  <£.  50,000 
granted  per  Act  52  Geo.  III. 
fnjm  11th  May  to  9th  July 
1812 


403  10    4i 


^.1,635,601   10  10 
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APPENDIX  (D.) — A  LUt  of  nil  such  Sum  and  Sums  qf  Money  om  have  been  tnaarred,  ani 
become  due  upon  His  Majesty's  Establishment  for  CivrL  Affairs  within  Scotland^  beat' 
ing  Date  the  Idth  Day  of  June  1 7(31 ;  for  one  Year,  from  5th  Jan.  1812  indunve,  t^ 
bth  Jan.  1813,  exclusive £.  1 12,748     2     i 


APPENDIX  (E.  1,2,  and  4.) — Amount  qf  Bounties  paid  in  England  and  Scotland  ovi 
t^the  Revenues  qf  Customs  and  Excise,  between  the  5th  Jan.  1812  and  the  5th  Jan,  1813; 
being  Payments  in  the  Nature  qf  Anticipations  qfExehequer  Issues, 


CUSTOMS. 
Year  ending  5ib  January  1813  

The  same  out  of  EXCISE. 
Paid  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Janoary  1813 


EHOLAirO* 


«76,209    7     1 


fCOTLAND. 


X*         1.      </. 

76,625  11-21 
10,747     7    5\ 


276,209    7     1 


87,372  18    8 


ca&AT 


ITAiJC 


352y834  18     5| 


10,747     7     S\ 


363,582     5     9 


APPENDIX  (E*  3.)— Excise.— iJn  Account  ef  the  Monies  paid  out  qf  the  Reccfi  of 

the  Excise  in  England,  tn  the  Year  ended  5th  Jan.  1813. 

PENSIONS^  Tiz.  64h  Head  £.  t.  d. 

Duke  of  Grafton 9,000  0  0 

Earl  Cowper...^ 2,000  0  0 

Charles  Boone,  Moiety  of  the  Earl  of  Bath's  ....  1,500  0  0 

Lord  Melhoome*i    1,500  0  0 

BOUNTIES.  '  14,000    0    0 

On  Salted  Provisions  exported,  White  Herrings 
taken,  and  Tonnage  in  the  White  Herring 
Fishery  25,851    4    5} 

^.39,851     4    5) 

APPENDIX  (E.  5.)— PcnstVww  paid  by  Parliamentary  Grants,  out  qf  the  Post  Offici 

Revenues,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Jan.  1813* 

His  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Marlborongh £.  5,000 

His  Grace  the  Diike  of  Grafton    4,700 

The  Hein  of  the  late  Dnkeof  Schomberg 4,000 

£.  13,700 


APPENDIX  (E.  6.)— Sirms  advanced  by  the  Receivers  General  qf  Land  and  Assessed  Taxes, 
on  Account  </ Militia  and  Deserters  Warrants,  and  other  Disbursements  under 
various  Acts  of  Parliament ;  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Jan.  1813. 


MililMi  and  Deserters  Warrants    

Volunteers 

Defence  Act«.  

Amy  of  Reserve    

Populafioi/^Act 

Augmentation  of  Stipt^nds  to  Scotch  Clergy  (50th 
Geo.  III.  cap.  84.) 


ENGLAND  *  WALKS. 


JS.      t.  d, 

87,160  19  3{ 

16.8<4     7  1 

1,171     4  1 

11,780  0  m 


116,926  n     4} 


SCOTLAND. 


£.  f.    d. 

19,416  1     H 

1.528  10  10 

703  17  11) 

5.977  2    ni 

1,975  3     7| 

19,014  10  11} 


TOTAL 


£.  M.    d. 

106.577  0    ♦! 

18,342  17  11 

1,875     2    Of 

17,757  3     6| 

1,975  3    7| 

19,014  10  11} 


48.615     7     1)1 165.541   18    6 


Uil 
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AFP£MIMX  (F.)— Nav*  Omcz  ^Monies  rceeioed  from  the  Exchepier  fbr  Naval 

Sfin viCE8>  beiwun  the  5th  Jan.  1 S  12«  and  the  $th  Jan*  1813. 


HEADS    OP  SERVICE. 


NAVY. 


MTa^es  f  OAe«n  and  Seamen  .  .  .  • 
Half  pmy  to  Sea  Officers,  and  Bounty  to  Chaplains 
Waires  to  his  Majesty's  Dock  and  Rope  Yards 


Gkksiai  SsancBs,  viz. 

Bills  of  Exchange,  Imprests,  Salarioi,  t^ensions.  Marines,  &c. 

Bailding  of  Ships,  purchase  of  Stores  of  every  ^ascription, 
repairing  Ships,  purchase  of  Ships  taken  from  the  Enemy, 
Head  Ifonry,  &c.  j^aid  in  Bttis  at  ninety  days  date 

VICTUALLING. 

FfOTisiodi  and  all  Sorlii  of  Victoainng  Stores,  paid  for  in  Bills 
at  ntecy  days  date        ....... 

Widows  Pensions 

Bills  of  Exchange      «.--...-. 

Geoeral  Serrices,  riz.  Necessary  and  Extra  Necessary  Mooey 
and  Contingencies  -        -        -        *•- 


TRANSPORTS. 

Freight  of  Transports,  Maintenance  of  Prisoners  of  War,  and 
Expeoce  of  sick  and  wounded  Seamen,  paid  for  in  Bills 
at  ninety  days  date         ....... 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  all  Serrices  paid  for  in  ready  Money  - 


SVM. 


£.       i.  d, 

a,976,000    0  0 

332,000    0  0 

1,264,000    0  0 


1,628,000    0    0 


4,805.529    2    5 


TOTAL. 


£,  t.     d. 


11,005,529    f    B 


4,371,434  2  9 

43,747  6  9 

950,000  0  0 

337,000  0  0 


3,358,628  15    1 
434,000    0    0 


£. 


5,702,181    f    « 


3,792,628  15    1 
20,500,339    7    0 


APPENDIX  (60— 


For  Serrices  at  Home 
For  Sonricet  Abroad 


idly  the  Office qf  Ordnancb  m tJne  Year  1812,>br 
Abroad  and  ai  Home. 


£.      t.   i. 

4,451,060    4  II 
660,021  17    9 


5,111,082    2    8 
•  858,672    6    9 

d^.  4,252,409  15  II 


«  Thifcin  of  df.858,672  fit.  9d.  beiBf  the  Ttloe  of  Stores  npplied  by  the  Board  of  Ordynca 
Co  Foreign  Powers,  the  Expense  of  whioh  it  it  nsoal  to  retmbum  to  the  Oidaanoe  D^itnient  by 
the  Paymaster  General  under  Warrants  of  the  'nreasary,  should  be  deducted  firoin  this  Account^ 
the  same  being  also  included  in  Appendix  H.  and  I.,  leaTiqg  the  Egpenditore  of  the  Ordnaaoa  0^ 
fartment  «^.  4,252,409  15«.  lU. 


VoL«  XXVI.— J/^MNfir. 
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APPENDIX  (H.)— iHoRfttri  paidb^ike  Righi  HommrahU  the  Pt^moMier  Gtmerai qf  Im 

Mqfesiy^t  FoRCBs.yrow  25th  Dec.  1811,  to  2Uh  Dec.  1812. 


Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Forcei  at  Home  (including  Foreign  Cofpe  and 
Militia)  Captains  Allowances,  Clothing,  Recraitii^  and  Contingencies    • 

Staff  and  Garrisons 

Pnhlie  Offices  (including  Soperannnatkn  Allowances)     -        .       •       -        - 

Bills  drawn  by  Deputy  Paymasters  abroad,  on  account  of  the  above  Services    - 

Clothing  for  Veteran  BatUlions .- 

Pay,  &c.  of  Recruiting  Troops  of  Regiments  serving  in  India  .        .        . 

local  BfiUtia 730,018    0    0 

Ditto    -    .    excess  beyond  the  Vote  (to  be  included  in  the 
Account  of  Extraordinaries)       .....  19,078    0    0 

Pay  of  Supernumerary  Officers    ---....-- 
Exchequer  Fees  -....-....- 

Half  Fiay  and  Military  AUowanoes 

In  and  Out  Pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital     -^      .....       . 

Widows  Pensions        ........... 

Compassionate  list     ........... 

Volunteer  Corps  ........... 

Allowance  to  retired  Chaplains     ......-.• 

Medicines  and  Hospital  Expences  ........ 

Barrack  Department  .......... 

Commissariat  Department 1,396,446  17    0 

Ditto    -    -    excess  beyond  Vote  (to  be  included  in  Account 
ofExtraordinaries) 1^)44,553    0    0 

Ditto    -    -    for  purchase  of  Specie  to  be  remitted  abroad  (to  be  included 
in  Ditto 

B&t,  Baggage,  flee.       --•.--.        --.- 

BfisoelUneous  Payments      .......... 

*  Extraordinvies 

Portuguese  Subsidy     ........... 

SicilianDitto 


£. 


$.    tL 


5,937,638     6  11 

195,756  18    4 

164,001  16  10 

3,459,650    7    5 

15,453  18    1 

87,783  19    0 


739,150  0 

0 

99,974  0 

0 

134,385  19 

7 

178,199  13 

8 

456,450  15 

4 

39,873  0 

1 

16,747  0 

0 

181,968  10 

0 

19,786  13 

4 

91,960  14 

9 

433,769  4 

9 

8,440,999  17  a 

813,648  18  8 

10,385  18  6 

10,530  9  t 

18,580,841  0  0 

8,000,000  0  0 

400,000  0  0 


30,308,890  15    4 


The  Sum  of  ^.  8,688,000  has  also  been  paid  by  the  Paymaster  General,  in  dischaive  of  Bilta  of  Ex« 
change  drawn  by  the  Tkeasory  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  Irish  Loan. 


byttie 


Commissary  General 
I,  for  which  credil 


*  The  9am  paid  for  Extraoidinaries,  iuclodes  advances  of  Speeio  made 
in  the  Peninsula  for  Pay  of  the  Forces,  and  Provisioos  issued  to  the 
will  be  givea  at  the  foot  of  the  Account  of  Extraoidinaiies  forl819. 

Note.— The  Sum  of  ^.5,315,538  3«.  7}^  b^g  the  amount  of  Remittanoes  and  Advances  to  other 
Countries,  should  be  deducted  from  this  Account,  the  same  being  included  in  this  Account  as  well  si 
ia  Account  Appendix  I.    Tho  Expenditure  of  the  Amy  will  tbeo  he  ^.  84,987,368  Hi.  H^. 


nsTii] 
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APPENDED  (I.)— Jii  Aceami  of  Jjoavs,  Remittances,  and  AsTANcfes,  to  other  Conn" 

tries,  tfi  the  Year  ended  5ih  Jan.  1813. 


IKELAND. 

Od  Aceoimt  of  loanr     1811 
Ditto        .        -  181S 

On  Aeeoont  of  Lotteries  1811 

SICILY. 

To  compleU  tbe  Sobeidy  granted  1811    - 
U  put  of  tbe  Subsidy  granted  1812 

PORTUGAL. 

To  complete  tbe  Snm  granted  for  Porto- 
gueseTraope  1811     -        .        -        - 

DiUo  -  •  18129  including  the  Value 
of  Anns,  8cc.  furnished  by  tbe  Board 
of  Onlnaoce,  amounting  to  JB.  146»550 
if.  6d,  and  tbe  Value  of  Stores,  tec. 
fttnusbed  by  tbe  Commissary  in  Chief 

To  complete  tbe  Sum  granted  1811,  for 
the  Relief  of  tbe  Inhabitants  of  Por- 
tugal         


£.        f.    dL 


800,000    0    0 
800,000    0    0 


167,831  15    8 


^. 


d. 


700,000    0    0 

8,078,000    0    0 

116,500    0    0 


SPAIN. 

Ziiimated  Value  of  Advances,  under  the 
Direction  of  his  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Ctuiiz 

Vtloe  of  Anns  and  Stores  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Ordnance     .        .        -        • 

Ditto  .  .  Clotbiog,  Ac.  by  tbe  Commis- 
ury  in  Chief  and  Storakeeper  General  - 

Ditto  .  -  ProTisions  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Victualling 


8,000,000    0    0 
60,444  14    8 


SWEDEN. 

Anoont  of  Bills  drawn  from  Sweden 
Adnnocs  to  the  Agents  of  the  Swedish 

Gorerament  in  this  Country 
Value  of  Articles  supplied  by  tbe  Gom- 

missary  in  Chief        .        .        .        - 

RUSSIA. 

Valoe  of  Arms,  ftc.  supplied  by  tbe 
Boaid  of  Ordnance    -        •        -        - 

Ditto  -  -  Baik  supplied  by  the  Commis- 
ary'm  Chief 

EMPEROR  OF  MOROCCO. 

Vshie  of  Arms  and  Stores  supplied  by  tbe 
Oidooaoe  Department       •       .       - 


1,000,000  0    0 

484^494  9  11 

658,740  0    0 

15,091  6    7} 


178,889  15   H 

100,008    8    0 

88,444    n    0 


885,675    9    9 
568    0    6 


400,000    0    0 


8,888,876    9  10 


£. 


s.    dL 


8,888,500    0    0 


8,098,385  16    6} 


506,736    4    5 


886,837  10    3 


1,958    8    7 


Total    -        -    £» 


«5^15,588    3   7} 
8,804,088    3    f} 


♦N.  B.  U  being  tbe  practiee  to  repay  to  tbe  Ordnance  and  to  other  Departments,  who 
Ibrnishany  Supplies  for  Foreign  Powers,  the  Value  of  those  Supphes  by  WmiMs 
upon  the  Paymaster  General;  the  whole  of  this  Eipenditnre  is  also  mcli^  in 
the  Account  of  Monies  paid  by  that  Oflloer,  Appendhc  H. ;  and  tbe  said  Sam  or 
d^.  5,315,588  3i.  If^  must  tberefora  be  dedncted  therofrom. 

The  Total  Value  of  Arms  and  Stores  supplied  by  the  Oidmnee  I>^P«J«f^  *• 
^.858,678  6«.  9d;  which  Som  is  deducted fron  Appwdfai  Ck  m  vhioh  tbe«« 
fiidte*  foff  theit  ingiy  lie.  i8  tlio  iaclndid. 


APPENDIX  (K  1.) Aa  Accomt,  shewing  how  the  MMie$  remaihiag  in  the  Hec^  9f  <Ae 

Exchequer  m  the  5lh  day  qf  Jam.  1812,  together  with  the  Monies  paid  into  the  same 
during  the  Year  ended  the  5th  day  of  Jan.  1813,  have  been  actutdfy  opplkd  \  90  far  as 
relates  to  Miscellaneous  Services. 


SERVICES  AT  HOME.  £-         ».    rf- 

To  the  Governor*  of  the  Bounty  of  Qn«ea  Anne  for  the  Augmentation  of  the  Mainte- 
nance of  the  Poor  Clergy  18  IS         -•-  100,000     0    0 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Royal  MiliUry  College  1811 .  1«  -  -  -  30.536  0  6 
Ditto  -  .  -  -  RoyalMilitary  Asylum  1811,  W  -  -  •.  «9.299  7  5 
Ditto  -  -  -  -  Royal  Naval  Asylum  1812  -  -  -  -  -  93,487  t  10 
Ditto  the  expense  of  the  election  of  the  Royal  MiliUry  College  at  Saodhwnil  181 1,  IS  IM.MA  6  • 
For  carrying  00  the  building  of  a  new  Mint  1811  -  -  -  -  -  ,  «  5^91%  9  4 
Towards  defr^vinic  a  balance  doe  on  account  of  the  BUIfl  for  all  the  Fittingf,  Fix- 
tures and  Utensils  pr«»vided  for  additional  Works  at  the  new  Mint  1812  -  -  10.000  0  0 
To  complete  the  Expense  of  Machinery  fbr  the  new  Mint  18U,  12  -  -  -  6,950  7  0 
f^odefray  the  F^pense  of  making  a  Tunnel  at  the  new  Mint  1811  -  -  -  2,300  0  0 
Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  complet'mg  the  new  Marshalsea  Prison  1810  •  3^500  0  0 
For  defraying  the  Expense  of  Works  at  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  1811-  -  7,100  00 
For  defraying  the  Expence  of  Works  at  the  Royal  Vault  and  Chapel  Houye  at 

Windsor  1811 6,000     0    0 

TV>ward8  the  building  of  the  New  Hospital  of  Bethlem  in  St.  George's  Fields  181 1, 12  23,585    0    0 

Towards  defraying  the  Expences  of  the  repair  of  Henry  the  Seveoth^s  Chapel  1812  -  4,699     4    4 

TowardH  making  Roads  and  building  Bridges  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  1811        -  20,000    0    0 
For  d(  fraying  the  Expeooe  of  making  an  Inland  Navigalion  from  the  Eastern  to  the 

Western  Sea  1811.  12 70,000     0    0 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Works  and  Repairs  of  the  Military  Roads  in  Noith 

Britain  1812           .        -        -        .       ^ 5,894  18    4 

Forthelmprovementof  Holyhead  Harbour  1812          .,----  5,000    0    0 
Towards  defraying  balf  the  Charge  of  electing,  a  Bridge  OTfr  tha  Itea  at  C^lkltt 

1812             ,.---  5,028  10    0 

Forimprovementsof  Streets  and  Places  near  to  Westminster  Hall  181 1           •       •  4,436    0    1 

To  pay  Salaries  to  certain  Officers  of  the  two  Hoosesof  Parliament  1811, 12           •  1,880    0    0 
For  defraving  exlraordinary  Expences  incurred  for  Prosecutions,  fce.  relating  to  Ike 

Coin,  1811,  12       -        -        -        -        . S300    »    0 

Fordefrayingthe£xpenseofLawChargesl811,  12    -        ^        -        -        7        •  «3,000    0    0 
For  defraying  the  Expense  of  confining,  maintaining,  and  employing  Gonviets  at 

Home  1812 *8,967  19    5 

For  defraying  the  Expense  ofthe  Public  Office,  Bow.fttreet  1811, 12        ...  11.35016    8 

FordefraymgtheChargeoftheSuperintendenoeof AlioMldll,  12         ...  9»909  12    0 

For  defraying  £]|pences  incident  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  181 1,12        -        -  4,515  10    0 

To  be  paid  to  Sheriffs  for  Conviction  of  Felops  and  OferpaymenU  1811,  12     -        -  12,500    U    0 

FortheBoardof  Agriculture  1812      -.*- 5,500    0    0 

For  defraying  the  extra  Charge  for  ContiogenQies  of  Uis  three  Secretaries  of  State 

1811,12 .---  9,000    0    0 

For  defraying  the  extra  Charge  for  Messengers  of  Ditto  181 1,12             '        T       **  ^»^^    ^    ^ 
For  Compensation  to  the  Commis«ioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Public  Ex* 

penditure  in  certain  Military  Departments  1812        -        -        -        -        •        •  '7,*f34    4  U)^ 

Todefray  the  Expense  ofthe  National  Vaccine  Eatablishment  1812        ...  3,0U0    0    0 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  Veterinary  College  18 11                4        .        .  1,000    0    0 
For  enabling  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Moseum  to  carry  09  the  Trusts  reposed  in 

them  by  Parliament  1812                ......-.-  7,405  19  11 

To  the  same  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  making  purchases  for  improviuf  tbt 

Collection  of  printed  Books  respectmg  the  British  Islands,  &c.  1812           -        -  1,000    0    0 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  printing  for  the  House  of  Lords  181 1            -        -        •  19,48^    1    8 
For  defraying  the  Charge  of  printing  the  62 d  Volume  of  the  Joumab  of  the  House 
•  of  Commons  1810         .        .        •        .        .        -        .        -        •        •        -3, 50000 

Fbr  Ditto    -      1811        .        -        .        63d  Ditto 3,620  12    6 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  printing  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1812    •  2,000    0    0 
R)r  defraying  the  Charge  of  printing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Papers,  by  Order 

ofthe  House  of  Commons  1811       .- -  16,000    0    0 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  printing  ineorrad  by  Order  of  the  CommiMioncif 

on  the  PubUc  Records  1812 ••  6,910  14    9 

For  defraying   the  Charge  of  printing  the  43d  44th  and  45th  Volumes  of  the 

JoumalsoftbeHouseof  Lords  1812 V5d0    2    7 

For  defraying  the  J^ense  of  reprinting  the  jQwrnals  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  1 81  \  ^000    0   0 

For  decaying  the  Charge  of  SUtionary  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  181 1,  12  5,662  15    6 
To  the  Usher  of  the  Court  of  Egobequer,  for  supplying  SratiQ«sry  to  the  Oourt  m4 
Officers,  and  for  keeping  the  Goun  in  naeix,  aiad  for  tbe  uiiiat  ftad  ecouitcMBeil 

Fees  1811,  12        ,        -       ^        .     T^    .,••,,.  ^^Ifid    8    0 


C}                                  V.^PQauc  ExriiffBiTOXB,  1819.  [xUi 
r  making  good  thf  ditfoMicr.  of  th«  Grant  1811,  €v  tiM  JSspeata  of  PraieeiiftiMt 

telathifftotlwCoip  1813 HlSU 

ro  make  good  the  deflcUoey  of  the  Orant  1810,  for  printiaf  tho  68d  Volune  of 

the  Jooroaltof  tbeHoofeorCoiBnu»al813             •^..,..  37^    08 

VoDiittD       -       lor  printing  Billi«BeportB,aDd  other  Paperi  1812       ...  4,467    6    6 

To  Ditto        .        <tf  Orantf  1811,  for  repriatiag  t«o  Volonea  Jouraalt  1812        -  2,488    0    0 

ifcrtheBiliefofPoof  FieochRefbgee  Laity  and  Clesff  1812        ....  6,240    5    0 
For  the  Relief  of  the  tofferiof  CleifyaBd  Ltityef  France,  Tooloooe,  Dutch,  and 

Conicaa  Emigrants,  Saint  Domingo  Sufferen,  and  American  LoyaUsta  181 1,  12  -  166,852    2    0 

Fbr  the  Protestant  PifMOtingMiniitan  in  Bngland  and  Ifolnd  1812      .       •        -  9p#e    0    0 
Bor  aviali  Charitable  and  other  Albwanoes  to  the  Poor  of  Saint  Mailia  in  the 

Fields,  et  alia,  181 U  IS         ..••,....-  1,328    5    ^ 
To  pay  Soperannoalioa  Allowance  to  Hr.  Piogib  fcrmerly  ^ntiuaX  EograTor  io 

hUMi«mty's  Mint  1812 -  6000 

Ditto  to  Mr.  Royer,  fMnoerly  a  Clerh  in  the  tottery  06ioe           «       .       ^       ^  170    0    0 

Ditto  to  lir.  Plaata,  formerly  one  of  the  Paymf4em  of  iMia%air  Bills       •       -  410    4    6 

Ditto  tatmtretiradOarks  in  tlieAadikOfllee       .*,..•-  32000 
To  bia  Royal  Highness  thn  Priqee  Regent,  tha  Expeases  inenrred  hy  him  in  cno- 

aecMienre  of  the  aisamption  of  the  Personal  Exeroiat  of  the  Roy^  AnthorUy        -  100,000    0    0 
For  defraying  Captain  Bfaahy's  Alkmaaee  and  TravelKog  Expsnssa  in  carrying 

intoexocntion  hia  Plan  for  saviog  t)|s  lives  of  Shipwrsoked  Mariners  1812       •  27»  U    0 

Far  fvftlwt  rsmnnemtion  to  Mr.  Oreathead,  Inyeutor  of  the  Life  Boat  1812            «  650    0    0 

To  Mr.  Crompton  for  the  inreotion  of  the  Machiae  oaUsd  the  Male  1812        *       *  5,000    0    0 
To  the  Trustees,  for  the  nse  of  the  ivelve  Children  cl  the  laU  Right  HonoonUo 

SpmrerFerceTall812 ^000    0    0 

For  payii^  off  certain  Aanuilias  after  tM  rat^  cf  «C.  5  per  eent  per  mimhiw  b«ing 

part  of  the  Aonnities  granted  hy  Acts  37  and  42  Geo.  3,  1812            ...  100^292    8  \0 
To  pay  Bills  dmwn  for  the  Relief  of  Frsnoh  Smigiania  leiideni  in  the  IilaQ4i  cf 

JcreeyaodGnemsty  1811,  12 4»8S4  12    0 

Per  tkn  Sriarim  to  the  Officers,  and  Incidental  Ezpensea  in  preparinf  and  drearing 

thaLottorim  1811  and  1812 «...  17^2^    0    0 

To  the  Chief  Qerh  in  the  Ofllea  of  the  Aoditof  of  the  Exdisqnev,  for  Wt  antra 

troaUe  in  prepariug  Exchequer  Bills  pursuant  to  tlis  Ael  of  48  Geo.  3,  18U|  12  500    0    0^ 
For  Salaries  Io  the  Officers,  and  IncidenUl  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  for 

redocingtheNationalDehtl811,  12 4.Q00    0    0 

For  Incidental  Expenses  attending  the  Acts  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Land  Tax,  1811  1,516    7  II 

Per  the  Salaries  and  Enpences  of  the  American  CommiasioMrs  t8U,  12        *  310    0    0 

Ta  thn  Bank  of  England,  for  management  on  life  Annuities  1812           *       ^        -  46270} 

Ditto       .               for  discenni  en  prompt  J^iymeolaesi  Una  ^.12,000,000 1811  6\156  11    1 

Ditto oii]4Nm  ^.6»78S^<i2$il812  140,849  18    3 

Ditto        •        .       forreceiyingLoan^.  12,000,000.  1811         -        -        -        -  8,600    0    0 

Diuo        .....             dC,  6,789,625»  1819        ^        «        «       •*  5,431  14    0 

Ditto        •        .        discount  on  Lotteries  1811 8,962    2    4 

Ditto        •        -       for  reoeiring  DUto        ...^.^a-  4.000    0    0 

Te  r^/ece  0  kit  M^tg't  CtsU  litt,  ike  Sum  iimed  lilrrconl^  Jbt  H^/oUommg 

Servieet;  e»» 

T^  Sir  John  Oolpoys,  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  In  part  payment  of  the  Fees 
charged  on  the  receipt  of  £.  300.000  greeted  by  Pariniment  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  Officers  and  Seamen  who  serred  in  the  Battle  of  Trafolgar        -        -         •  419    3    0 

To  Edward  Walmisley,  Esq.  for  preparing  the  40ih  and  41st  Volumes  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  printed,  and  correcting  the  Press        ...  244  16    6 

To  George  Dickens  and  John  Chorch,  Esqis.  for  Stationary  sent  to  New  Sooth  Wales  199  13    5 

To  Thomas  Nicholas  Wittwer,  Esi|.  for  his  trouble  in  egamining  East  India  Ae- 

coonts^fevoneyear,  to  7th  Sept  1810  496  12    0 

To  William  Chinnery,  Em|.  for  Stone  mppUed  hy  thn  SUp  Hindoitan  at  Nov  Booth 

Wales 173  12  10 

To  the  MhgUtralm  of  the  Thanms  Mice  Office^  former  Bxptnsm  ineniTedtiiear- 
rywgmtaeflQetaPlanforthehomrsecnntyeltheShi^iaiiathePortafliHnfam  948  19    0 

To  JaoMS  Read,  Em|.  to  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  £»tahUihment  ef  the  Horse 
Patrol,  for  the  better  Security  of  the  Public  Roads  leading  to  the  Metropolis^ 
threei^uertarBefayearto  lOthOotoher  1811 4,840  11    0 

To  Peter  Grant,  Esq.  Secietary  te  the  ONnmissieners  of  MtHtary  laqniry,  for^de- 
fraying  the  Expences  of  the  s#l  CommJMinnew  in  eawymg  the  Act  tain  amcntion        1,453  14-  0 

To  Edward  Walmisley,  Esq.  for  preparing  the  42d  Volume  of  the  Lords  Journals  for 
the  Press  128  10    8 

To  Willkm  Cfewnnery,  S«q.  to  pay  Messrs  Gneneya  for  Eipanms  an  CommiHaeaoff 
the  Hou«esofPmHiamentin8es8ioo  ISlOand  1811 84293 

To  Joha  Whidby,  Esq.  as  a  Compeosatioo  for  his  Services,  and  in  Reimhnrfement 
of  E^EpefNra  jncnsred  if  surveying  ArdroMan  Harbour  •        •  -  118    06 

To  Dr.  Thomas  Brooke  Clarke,  for  arraoging  the  Rctnrai  of  the  Non-iteidBnt 
ClttSh  foe  half  a  year  ended  Ml  Ji4r  18U Vli  U    0 


xliii]  PARL.  ACCOUNT&-»GftVAT  Beitain.  [xU^ 

To  William  Watson,  Esq.  Seijeant  at  Arms  to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  bis  Serfiees 
dodng  SessioD  1811  ..........         I»58fl     8    6 

To  John  Clementsoo,  Esq.  as  Deputy  Serjeant  at  Anns  to  the  House  of  GommoBs, 
one  year's  Rent  oi  a  Hoase  in  lieu  of  Apartments  he  resigned  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  due  Midsummer  last  .....-..•  -  S19  14    0 

To  Thomas  TelfDrd,  Esq.  Reimbursement  of  Expenses  incurred  in  making  Sup> 
▼eys,  flee,  for  the  Holyhead  and  Port  Patrick  Roads  .....        3,546    511 

To  George  Saunders,  Esq.  to  disehaige  outstanding  Demands  for  Works  done  at  the 

Fleet  and  King's  Bench  Prisons  ........         S.604  17    ^ 

To  Lord  Walsiugham,  for  his  Senrices  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Peers  during  Session  1811  --..-...-         8|631    4    6 

Tb  Thomas  Brodie,  Esq.  forming  an  Index  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Peen, 
and  for  Salaries  paid  by  him,  and  other  incidental  Expenses  for  one  year  to 
5th  January  1811 1,685    %   0 

To  Edward  Stracey,  Esq.  for  his  Serrices  attending  as  Counsel  upon  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Peers  during  the  Session  1811        -        -         1 ,588    9    0 

To  John  France,  Esq.  for  his  assistance  in  forming  an  Index  to  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  428  15    0 

To  Thomas  James  Mathias,  Esq.  to  enable  him  to  pay  Bills  drawn  on  the  late 
Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.  as  Agent  for  Nova  Scotia         .....  391  II    0 

To  Thomas  Morton,  Esq.  and  others,  (the  African  Committee)  to  be  by  them  em- 
ployed in  repairing,  maintaining  and  supporting  the  British  Forts  and  Settle- 
ments on  the  Coast  of  Africa  .........       lOflOO    0   0 

To  William  Chinnery,  Esq.  to  pay  Bills  drawn  by  the  Collector  of  the  Customs 

^  at  Antigua,  fbr  Expenies  attending  the  Care  and  Support  of  a  Cargo  of  cap- 
tured Negrote *  864M7{ 

To  Matthew  Martin,  Esq.  towards  carrying  into  effect  a  plan  for  enquiring  into 
the  Slate  of  the  Mendicity  of  the  l^etropolis  ......  500    0    0 

To  the  RepresentatiTes  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Fnike  Greville,  in  Re- 
imbunement  of  Fees  paid  by  them  on  the  receipt  of  the  Sum  TOted  by  Parliament, 
forthePurchaseof  his  Collection  of  Minerals  ......  354  10    0 

To  Benjamin  Easton,  Esq.  to  discharge  Fees  on  passing  Public  Accounts        .     •  •        9,000    0    0 

For  defraying  Charges  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  Proceeds  of  Old  Stores        -        •        6,785  15    3 

To  make  good  the  Sum  issued  punuant  to  Addrewes        .       •  •       •       •      flj^l6  19    0 

SERVICES  ABROAD. 
I 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  his  M^esty*s  Foreign  and  other  Secret  Senrices  1811, 19     -  137,489  16  0 

FordefraylngtheChargeof  African  Forts  1819             ......  95,000    0  0 

Towards  rebuilding  the  public  Edifices  at  Trinidad,  destroyed  by  Fire  181 1    -        -  99,000    0  0 
For  paying  Bills  drawn  from  Sicily  for  the  Relief  of  Toulooese  and  Corucan 

Emigrants,  1811,  19 «.  4,000    0  0 

For  paying  Bills  drawn  on  account  of  Dutch  Allowanced  Officers  1811             -        •  8,598  13  0 

To  pay  Bills  drawn  frpm  NewSouth  Wales  1819           ......  48,000    0  0 

For  the  CifilEsUblishment  of  Bahamas  1811,  19 9,400    0  0 

Bermuda 886  17  U 

Dominica                .......  541    0  8| 

Upper  Canada 7,450    0  0 

Nova  Scotia  1819            ......  10,500    0  0 

New  Brunswick               ......  5,600    0  0 

Cape  Breton           .......  9,060    0  0 

Saint  John              9,700    0  0 

Newfoundland         .......  3,500    0  0 

New  South  Wales           -  • 13^308  15  0 

Total j£.i,VI9/»9    3    9| 

APPENDIX  (K.  Z.'h'Momes  istuedm  ike  Year  aided  5ik  Jm.  ISI$,  io  ike  Bait  Imdu 
Company,  on  aceomi(^ike  Lotmqf  £.2,500 fiOOrmeed  Jbr  ike  Serviet  qf  ihe  Com' 
pay  by  ike  Aci  52  Oeo.  S,  Cap.  85 •.< £.  2,498|000    0    0 

jtfna.— The  Sum  of  £.  9,000  was  rssenred  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Aot,  Ibr  PaynBit 
to  the  Bank  for  reoeiTmg  Contributions  to  the  said  Loaik 


APPENDIX  (K.  3.}— 3fomet  umtdfivm  ike  Exckequer  m  ike  Year  endmg  ike$AJm. 
1813.  01100001011  qf  ike  Commerciai  Exckefuer  BiU$^  aoAomed  io  bei$nudp»  Ad 
5 1  Geo.  3,  cti^.  1 5t 

Issued  in  Payment  of  the  Principal  and  Intsnst  of  the  said  Bills,  and  for  )  .  Mta  ij.f  1 «  « 
Expenses  of  Management (  1,379,191  15  7 
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VL~PUBUC  FUNDED  DEBT. 


An  Aecoimi  iff  the  Prcgren  made  in  the  RedempHon  ef  the  Public  Debt  <if  Ireland, 

Fimdedm  GuatBritain,  ai  in  Fehruary  1813. 


wvm^ 


ODoaolidatBd     d 
per  cf  •  Amniit 


Bcdooed  do. 


Cbosolidated     4 

per  ct.  Ammit. 

Do  5  per  cent  da 


by  the 


Debt  Unredflcm- 
•d  lit  Feb.  1813 


cAprrAu. 


33,235,185 '0  0 
98,068,750  0  0 


5,054,315  0  0 
578,000  0  0 


68,930,850  0  0 
10,653,499  0  0 


58,876,751  0  0 


by  (he 


at  tiie 
m  Feb.  1819L 


TOTAL  tUMI 

ptid. 


£. 
5,148^81 
5,505,878 


10,653,499 


X.       t,    d. 

3,850,081  18    5 
3,445,878  17    9 


6,695,894  10    8 


Afcnac 

Price  of 

Stocks 


63{ 
68| 


68} 


•UMf 

UBoallr  ■ppllcablo  to  the  Itiictloa 
of  tiMDBIT. 


Aonoitj  of  1 
per  et  on  Cd- 
pitolt  crested 
•ince  1797  ... 

DirSdead   oo 
£.  10,653,499 
o  per  ceni*. 


Brak  long  Ao- 
DoiUee  nhidi 
frill  eiqnre  5Ui 
July  1860    . 


698,131  Id    • 
319,604  19    4 


1,017,736  13    0 


104,083    6    • 


M^ogrea  made  in  the  RedempHon  qf  lAe  Imperial  Debt,  ai  lif  Fehruary  1813. 


Imperial  3  per  ct* 
AoDiiitics  • 

Redecnied  by  toe 
nn. 

lit 


Feb.  1813 


7,508,633  6  8 
1,361,974  0  0 


6,140,659  6  8 


1,961,974 


884,328  13    3{  60| 


1  per  ct  on  Ge- 
pital  craeted 
by  Lotti  1797. 


£.  1,361,974 
9  per  cent. 
Annnitiei  ... 


Imperiel  An- 
nnitiei wfaicb 
will  expire  lit 
Mftyl819   ... 


36,693    0    0 


40,859    4    4 


77,558    4    4 


830,000    0    0 


J^rogrm  made  in  ike  Redempiim  qfihe  Debi  qf  Portugal*  ai  lU  FAmany  181S. 


Rednfwl   S   per 
eeni  Aonnitiei 

Redeemed  by  the 


t/nrfaeeaieii  m 
{«b.  1813  ..», 


895,588  7  9 
176,674  0  0 


176,674 


718,848  7  9 


118,367    6    0 


S3f 


Anmnl  Appro* 


Dividend    on 
£,  176,674 
3     per    cent. 
Annttities,... 


30,000    0    0 


5,300    4    4 
35,300    4    4 


JtlrfiJ 


PARL  ACCOUNTS.<'^«iiBAT  BnTAiir. 
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VJL-^auo  Amttoi  Dm^,  laiiL 


£1 


An  AccowU  qf  the  Public  Jvwdid  Dbst  (f  Gmat  Buiaih,  m  <ib  Mme  ifooi}  an  the 

l9$  ^Fikmmj  \^S. 


r*^ 


TOTAL  DEBT  UNREDBEURD. 

At  3  per  cent 

Bank  of  Enfflandt  and  Annuitiei  1796 

SDttth  Sea  Old  and  New  Annuities,  1751  .., 

CcMMolidated  Annuitief 

Reduced  Annuiliet  ..•......* .•••••. 

At  4  per  Cent* 

Consolidated  Annaitiet • 

Ai  5  per  Cmt. 

Consolidated  Annuities  m«**« •••• 

AnnuiUes  1797  and  1802  

Total  Capitau 

I 

Aminal  Interest 

Annuttiet  for  Lires  or  for  Terma  of  Yean  

Charges  of  Management 

Annuities  fallen  in  or  dead ;  grants  bjr  Varliwnent  and 
Annuities  of  1  per  cent*  on  part  of  Capitab  created 

since  5th  Janoarjr  1793 

• 

Total  CiiAaoB  fbr  Dur  payable  hi  Ghat  Biitaih  ••.... 


S. 


12,686,800    0    0 
16,1^,684  13  lit 
347,841,115     6    6| 
103^23^06  la    8 

66,115»296    9    t 


32,632,254  13    W 
1,622,994  14    9 


aii755,98t  10    4 

1,540,257  19     l\ 

238^952  15    (A 


14,258,207    6    7 


S*        u    A 


^640,347,651    #    dj 


mmmmmmmm 


37,793,405  11     1 


Vn— UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

Am  Acootmi  <f  the  Uhfundbd  Dabt  mid  Dm amds  'Outstahoimci  en  the  5th  Dof  <f, 

Jamiaty  1813L 


ExcBiQUia. 

Efcchfltquer  Bills  provided  fbr    •,.«»• 

Do unprovided  for 


TtSASVST. 

Miscellaneous  Services 

Warrants  for  Army  Services. 
Treasury  Bills    


Army 

Barracks 

Ordnance     

Navy 

Ciril  Liftt  Advances.. 


Amount  Outstanding. 


j^.    /•  d, 

25,406.400  0  0 
20,000,000  0  0 


414,532  14  11} 
313,895  18  5 
1,245,609  0  0 


45^406,400  0  0 


1,974,037  13  4} 
1,507,580  12  5 
246,213  3  8' 
900,360  8  10 
7,748,872  9  1 
,  53.232  1  5| 


57,838,696*  8  10 


aa 


Vol.  XXVL— J^xwdtr. 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTK-^REAT  Bbitaik. 
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VIIL—DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 


5S 


4»  Acccmi  ihming  koto  the  Monies,  gi9enfar  the  Service  qf  the  Year  I812» 

di^fo$ed  qf;  mo  far  a»  relaiei  to  Great  Britain. 


SERVICES. 

Vwr 

Ordnance • 

Forces •• 

Vote  of  Credit 

Ditto  fbrPortagal 

Ditto  Sicily   

For  the  purchase  of  Qaarnes,  and  to  carry 
on  the  Works  in  Pljrmonth  Sonnd,  in 
order  to  form  a  Breakwater..... 

To  make  good  the  like  Sum  which  has  been 
issued  by  his  Majesty's  Orders*  pursuant 
to  AJdrassea  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  has  not  been  nude  good  by 
Parliament    

Cml  EslablishmenU ...;. 

To  make  good  Samf|  which  have  been 
inned  at  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer 
out  of  his  Migesty*s  Civil  List  Reve- 


•um  Yottd  or  Gruicd. 


£. 

19,702,399 

4,804,931 

21,796,593 

3,000,000 

8,000,000 

400,000 


2    3 

1  10 

15  10 

0  a 

0    0 
0    0 


80,000    0    0 


nuet 


SUMI  Md. 


£•       t>  d, 

18,880,428  14  I 

4,090,000    0  0 

21,796,293  15  10 

3,000,000    0  0 

2,000.000    0  0 

400,000    0  0 


84,853 
8,469,446 


16    0 
13    9} 


Services  paid  without  Fee^  Deduction... 


76,813 
3,174,954 


8  4 


24,853  16    0 
8,326,603  17    ^ 


76,813    1     1{ 
7    0| 


3,099,106 


lafMtvbe 


£.        u    d, 

821,970    8     9 
714331    I  I« 


80,000    0    • 


142,843  16    6^ 


75,848     1     0 


57,529,691  IQ  10(155,694,098  11     4^     1,835,593     7     6^ 


Payments  for  other  Services,  not  being  part  of  tHe  Supplies  granted  for  the  Services 
of  the  Year ^.475,386    5     2J 


Ways  and  Means  for  Qmxwenng  theforegpmg  Sbevices. 

£.      t. 
Dntiei  on  Malt,  Sugar,  Tobacco  and  Snuf^  and  on  Pensions,  Oflkes,  &c.  con* 

tinned  3,000.000 

&timated  Surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Riod,  to  5th  April  1813 3,60C^00O 

War  Taxes  80,400.000 

Estimated  Profits  of  Lotteries « 230,000 

Zioan  per  Act  52  Gea  3.  cap.  24 6,789,685 

Ditto  per  Act  52  Geo.  3.  Cap.  85,  part  fA£.  82^500,000,  the  remahMler  w^.  4,350,000, 
..being  Car  the  Service  of  Inland,  and  £,  8,500,000^  for  the  East  India  Company    15,650,000 

Monies  arisen  from  the  Sale  of  Old  Naval  and  Victoallhig  Stores 441,218 

War  Taxes,  1811,  being  part  of  the  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  the  Aids 

of  that  Year,  subscribed  to  be  funded  punoant  to  Act  52  Oea  3,  cap.  14  8,209,686 

Bxcheouer  Bills  on  Vote  of  Credit 3,000^000 

Ri9paydient  by  £ast  India  Company,  In  part  of  £»  1 ,500,000,  iisued  for  their  R«4ief 

by  virtue  of  the  Act  53  Qeoi  3.  cap.  114 < 88.000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


if. 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 


0    0 


55,408,469    0    0 


Total  Sum  granted,  as  per  preceding  Aceoant  .«•• 57,529,691   18  lOl 

Paid  for  Services  not  voted  as  per  ditto »• 475,386    5    ^ 

56,005,078    4    l{ 
AnonBt  of  Ways  and  Means,  asabove 55,406,469    0    0 

DoAciency  of  Ways  and  Means  ....^ 8,596^609    4    1| 


Note.— When  the  Pfoportion  of  Ireland's  contribution  of  ^17ths  to  the 
^General  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  asoertained,  it 
'will  be  applied  in  Aid  of  this  Deficiency. 


Ki] 


L^Poaue  IircoMB,  (Ibblamd)  1813. 


fl«> 


L— PUBLIC  INCOME  OF  IRELAND  ; 

FOE  THE  YEAB   ENDING   FIFTH   JANUARY,    1813. 


AccomU  qfihe  Obdinaet  Rbveiiubs  and  Eztraoboinabt  Bbsoukcbs  anutiimting  the 

Public  Incomb  qf  Ireland. 


HiADi  or  ISVDrUI. 


CUSTOMS  


STAMPS  

POST  OFFICE 
PovimAOB  Fus.. 
Pklu  Feu  ..... 
Casualtos  •«.., 


Total  Ordinary  RereDoe. 


Wrom  the  ComiiuMiooera  of  the  Navy  in 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  Advances 
made  by  leveral  O)tleclora  in  Ireland, 
for  Seamea'i  Wages 

From  the  Paymaster  General  of  Grekt 
Britain,  on  aoooant  of  Advances  made  hj 
aereiml  ColteetorB  in  Ireland,  for  Half- 
pay  to  redoced  Officers,  Pensions  to 
Offlcen  Widows,  ate.  on  the  British 
Establishment 

From  Great  Britein,  being  one-tbird  of  the 
Profit  on  the  Lotteries  for  1811 

From  several  Connty  Treasarers,  per  the 
ReeeiTer  General,  on  aooount  of  Ad- 
vances made  by  the  Treasury  for  im- 
proviogPost  Roads  in  Ireland 

From  several  County  lYeasorers,  per  the 
Receiver  Genersl,  on  acooont  of  Ad- 
vaneei  Ibr  boilding  Gaols   

From      Great     Britain     to     oomplele 

^.VOO,000*Brittth,  Ibr  the  Public 

*  Service  in  Ireland,  parsoant  to  51  Geo. 

3,  ch.  49 

Other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public...... 


Total  Independent  of  the  Loev 

LOANS  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
Tear  ended  5th  January  1813 


ToUl  inclodiog 


AffropriaUd  Duiigijbr  LkoI  Oijeett, 

Linen  Msnonctnre  ■.......•..•.•••.•.•«•••.., 

Improvement  of  Dublin 

Repairs  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Com« 

mercial  Buildings 

Lsgan  Navigation.* 

InosofOonrt 

Light  Houses 


TotalDotics  for  Local  Objects 
«1UND  TOTAUt 


TBCal  iMdBC  t»  bt 


sr, 


fiBT. 


onvbacki,  iHieovBta, 
Charfct  of  WUmHtmt^U 
Ac  pild  oat  of  the  Cra« 


8,898,565  9 

d,84S,35'7  18 

910,343  14 

S38,879  10 

25,606  11 

5,131  5 

0,04T  18 


7,386,981  8  4§ 


«5,879  18  11^. 


3,480  19  84 
186,808  6  8 


85,185  13  ^ 


8,433  7  1 


8,094^646  19  8 
7,318  18  ^ 


9,651,355  4  10 


4,196,490  13  11{ 


13,847,845  18  9| 


863  1  0 

18,514  9  9 

^   8,681  15  8 

5,874  17  Si 

1,993    6  8 

36,689  17  Si 


59,357    7    ^ 


i3,907;ro9    9    6 


«f  •        «.  i. 
497,005  13 

407,936  17  01 

60,105    9  1^ 

188,888    5  6 


MXT  nODUCB 

•ppllCAble  to  Mitioaal 

ObMCU^  and  Oio  r^ymcoli 

iDio  ite  Bachcqycr. 


£»  f.  if. 

8,401,559  15  111 
8,834,481 
850,837 
116,597  5  3 
85,606  11 
5,181  5  II 
6,047  18  7i 


f.  ff. 

15  111 


1,067,330  4  8f 


6,839,590  17  7{ 


65,879  18  11} 


]«087,330  4  8f 


1,087,330  4  8f 


3468  13  8 


3,868  18  8 


1,090,598  16  10| 


3,480  19  8( 

186,808  6  8 

« 

85,185  13  8| 

^433  7  I 


8,094,646  19  9 
7,318  18  8{ 

8,564»085  0  If 
4,196^90  13  11} 


19,760^515  14  0{ 


863  1  a 

18,514  9  9 

9,681  15  8 

8,013  5  3{ 

1,993  6  8 

36,6H9  17  8| 


^6/>94  15    6i 
—  t 


18,816|610    9    7| 


lo 
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IVi— IWm  tab  Navumtio*,  ISIS. 
III.— ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 


[MH 


£n        9.    d, 
Bmlancet  dae  on  the  5tli  of  Jan.  1813.  from  deceased  and  ^lismiifed  Gollecton  of  Cnitoois     1 7 ,029  1 9    Of 

Ditto .Ditto  ....... :..........:.....v Exciie  137.639  13    3f 

Ditto r^ Ditto * «. Heoih  Momf  iettiCiwi 65/»44  16  10 


IV.— TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 


i*«bi 


lvalue  ^  all  Imports  into,  and  qf  all   Exports  Jrom,  iitBLAim,  Jbr  Three    Years, 

ending  iht  5th  qfJamiary^  I8i5, 


ended  5tb  January  1811 

1812 

1813 


omciAL  TAnuE  or  • 
mrean. 

£. 

6.564^578 
7,231,603 
8,82t),359 

8 
15 
16 

d. 

.a 

1 

OFVKIAL  TAUJE  of 


I  Inrfi  WtmiuCt  «n4 
Manufacture!  Deported. 


X.        i.  d. 

y.471,012  15  OJ 

5,8  33,996    9  7* 

6,463,^44  13  l| 


rortifii  and  Colonial 
Merchandise  Exported^ 


'    jC,         i».  d, 

627,472  16  1( 
236,415     4 

404,424  11  K 


]fot*~Tbe  re.ll  Valne  of  Irish  Produce  and  Manofactares  Exported  in  the  Yoar  ended 

the  5tb  of  Jan.  181:3,  computed  at  the  average  Prices  Current,  amounted  to  £.  13,809,951  9  2) 


Number  qf  Vessels,  wUh  the  Amount  cf  their  Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in 

the  several  Ports  q^ Ireland, /or  three  Years^ 


Year  ending  5th  January  181 1 

1812 

1813 


VESSELS. 


41 

50 


i;331 
1,655 
1,953 


Number  qf  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  qf  their  Tonna&e,  and  NMmber  of  Mbn  emd  BoTS 
usually  eftiployed  in  navigating  t/ie  same,  which  belonged  to  tlie  seueral  Ports  of  Ibxland 
on  the  30M  September,  1812. 


TESSELS. 


1,111 


TONNAGE. 


57,103 


MEN. 


5,320 


,.njni    iiijiUMjji, 


SSBB 


Number  of  Vessels  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  Sfc.  that  entered  Ihwards  and 
cleared  Oijtwards,  in  the  several  Parts  of  Ireland,  from,  or  to,  att  Parts  qf  the 
World,  in  the  three  Years,  ending  5th  January  1813. 


w^ 


Years  ending  5th  Januafy, 

1811  

1812  

1813  


Years  ending  5th  Janaary, 

1811  

; 1812 

1813 


iirw  A«  Dt. 


IRISH. 


liUP^.       TO.\«. 


1,982 

l,95r. 

2,2'29 


130,991 
133,74b 
152,353 


MEN. 


8,983 

9,  J  25 

10,398 


asiTisii. 


;  SHirS. 

:7,514 
7,404 
[9,022 


TOM. 

673,540 
'*)86,255 
i30,473 


MUi. 


38,536 
39.504 
47,809  I  405 


rURUCN. 


wirs. 

660 
644 


TOMl. 


119,188 
129,994 


6,643 
6,673 


79,307J  4,255 


ouTWAans. 


1,841 
1.853 
2,103 


125,3:^9 
129,03] 
151,141 


8.650 

8,651 

10,04'2 


6,931  6«7,012<35 
6.865  642,761 
8,465  792,8291 


639 
62.) 
421 


17.^141  6,; 
36,588  6; 
B5,505|  4; 


I 

1126 
85 


6,313 

265 

41368 


SR 


:SS7 


:9 


i 

(D.)-^Fytf<  iMidp  /twn  ift»  Funds  nfpt^frioied  fm  Ltad 

the  Bin  Jttn,  YBi^t  to  the  5th  inM*  i^i9* 

— — —         II    fi      M^— lii— — ^i^w— ^— ■■'■■■■■■■■■        itmmmmmm^ 

Linen  Manufiicture   

Imgan  KvvisMioD 

Improfiag  Oublia 

King's  Inns . 

Royal  Exchange  and  GeaiBeicial  fiuiUings 

Light  Hoaie  Dalies  m.. ••»......'..••••••. ••...a. ««•••• •«•••• 


[ktf 


AvyMCi  Ji  lML%JkM9,  froi 


£. 

#. 

d. 

349 

16 

7 

1,900 

0 

0 

11,4T7 

0 

0 

9S5 

Id 

9 

8,030 

0 

0 

M.dM  11 

10 

53,290 

5 

2 

(E.}--Pay»icn<«  M4Atf  Fmt  «o  i&s  M  Jbintfry  19IS»tauiM*4&f  Monwl  Ifeoib  qf.— Curt/ 


Arrearon  CWirXiston  5th  Janoaiy  1812 

Charge  for  one,  year  to  the  25th  DeoQmber  1012 


Dedaet  itorear  on  5tfa  Jannary  IB  1 3 


Iksoed  ftnr  the  CiTtt  List,  to  one  year,  to  Ibe  5th  of  Jan.  1813... 

Pensions 

QtlMr  Pei  in  A  lie  lit  Chargesi  viz. 

Public  InBrmaries 

PuWic  Coal  Yards    ;. , 

Army  Baggage 

Poticc  Establishment 

Inspector  General  of  Prisons ..•-....« , 

Transportation  of  Felons • •» ,. 

*Feeson  auditing  Treasury  Accounts 

Imprest  OQce ..............  .. 

&cret  Service  in  detecting  ttea»ooiible  Conspiracies    - ...m... 

Annuities  and  Compensation  Allowances 

Judges  additional  Salaries,  &c •••. .....,..«...' 

Comnuswon  of  Inquiry  • 

Board  of  Education     ». 

Lord  Lieutenant's  additional  Salary  for  one  Year  to  25tb 
December  1812 ^with  ^.5»252  15«.  i\d.  the  amount  un. 
appropriated  on  the  Civil  Ust.  from  ^th  Jlun6  1  ai  1  to  24lh 

'    Jjinel8l2)  » : , 


£.        s.    d. 

£.        u 

d 

3e,95t     1    8  ' 

* 

145,000    a    0 

1 

177,951     1    « 

34,901  18    7i 

\  143,049    3 

« 

Oi 

•   - 

86,237     1 

«4 

3,550    0    0 

2,380  12     4: 
17,141  18     8| 
15,203    5    6l 

34.382  14  J 1 

10,958  15    7f 

1,065  19     6| 

8,375  10    B 

1 

9,278     7     0 

97.359  14    54 

38,770  10    7 

1,500    0    0 

300    0    0 

4,7.47    4     1 

245,014  IS 

<l 

• 

474.900  »7 

H 

« 


(F.  K] — Amount  ^Bountiiss  paid  out  of  the  Pyblk  Revenue  qf  CuMoma  in  the  Yem  ending 
the  5th  of  Jan,  IS  13,  being  i^ayrnents  in  the  nature  of  Anticipation  (tf  Exchequer  lieceipts. 


On  Coarse  Linen  and  Canvas  exported .«#••••«• •...<.... « .., .•••.. 

Irifh  cured  Eisb  exported 

Beef  and  ?ork  exported    ...^...^ • — .» .." 

Irish  refiord  Sugars  exported 

Baik  ioip<«Tted 

'Fibbing  Ve«^s 

Inih  QqaU  brought  Coastways  to  Dublin    ........«•«•. .,*mm*** y.„. ,••..•••,.. 


£.       «.  d, 

12,410  lU  JL 

149  W  5 

1,442    6  m 

iiSO    1  3 

95    9  4 

9,5S5  19  8 

10  (  a 

26,013  IS  :o 


« 


Ixv] 


V.^PUBLfC  ExrSNPITURE,  181S* 


[Izvi 


(F.  ^.)^AmoiiiU  of  Payminis  out  qfihe  Revenue  qf  Excise  for  Boumti£s,  Militia,  Army, 
<2f  Rksbrvb,  Dbsbrtbrs'  Warrants,  4'c.  m  ihe  Year  ending  the  5tk  qf  January  \Bi3, 
being  Payments  in  the  nature  qf  Anticipation  qf  Exchequer  Receipts,  , 


Boontiefl  to  Spirit  Retailers  on  tlie  Sale  of  Malt  Liquors 

Psymenta  for  Militia         .        i»        .        .        .        . 

>         •        Army  of  Reserve  .... 

-  -        Deserters*  Warrants      -        - 

-  -        Fortifications        .■>.... 


X.  t.  tL 

26,911  13  4 

87,569  4  8 

912  4  6} 

818  0  0 

857  18  6 

117,069  1  Oi 


(G.) — Monies  paid  to  the  Office  qf  Okdnancb  in  the  Year  to  the  5th  of  January  1813. 

^^       -     . 


For  the  Charge  of  the  Office  of  Ordoance  ....... 

On  account  of  Pay  of  retired  Officers  of  the  late  Irish  Aitilleryi  and  Pensioot  to 

Widows  of  deceased  Officers  of  the  Saane         .    •    . 
Superannuated  and  retired  Allowances  to  Persons  late  belonging  to  the  Office  of 

Ordnaooe  in  Ireland     ........... 


498,209  14    8 

13,282    8    4 

3,054  17  II 

514,547    0  II 


(H.) — Monies  paid  on  Account  of  His  Mqfeuy's  Forcbs  m  Ireland,  tin  the  Year  ending 

the  5th  January  1813. 


Regiments  of  the  Line  and  Foreign  Corps 
Militia         -        -        - 
Volunteer  Gorpe  •        .        .        . 

Military  Hospitals  .  .  .  . 
Royal  Military  Infirmary  ... 
Officiating  and  retired  Chaplains 


£. 


s.    d. 


806,240  14  U 

1,147,468  15  7| 

223,945  7  7 

18,084  15  3i 

4,552  17  1 

1,134  2  5 


JS,        i.    d 


Commissariat  Establishment  -       - 

Barracks  '-        -        -        -        -'- 

StaffOfficers  and  Officers  of  Garrisons       ^^        «        .        • 

Half  Pay  Sapemumerary  and  retired  Officers     - 

Officers  Widows  -        -        -        .'       . 

Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainhara  ..... 

Public  Oflken,  their  Deputies,  Clerks,  and  contingent  Ezpenies 

Sopetannuated  Officers  ...... 


Extraordinary  Senrice 


2,204,426  12  U 

212.583    2  2| 

431,952     1  34 

86,895  17  8i 

26,804  14  l| 

6,362    5  11 

80,313    7  1 

14,622  12  8j 

4,365     1  K 


3,065,325  15    0| 
143,553  14    C] 

3,208,879     9    7f 


{L)^^Payments  in  the  Year  ending  the  5ih  January  1813, /or  Miscbllanbous  Sbrvicbs. 


Public  Officers  ibr  several  Services 

Public  Hospitals  and  Schools     - 

Miscellaneous  Services 

Public  Boards  ... 

Inland  Navigations 

Board  of  First  Fruits         -    .    - 


JS.  t.  d» 

1,200  0  0 

173.089  0  0 

164.046  6  1 

112,765  0  0 

13,402  1  2} 

5,895  16  5 

470,398  3  Si 


(K,)— Pqymenlfyrom  the  Vote  of  Crbdit  m  the  Year  ending  5th  Jan*  1813. 


Am^tuit  of  PaymenU  from  the  Vote  of  Credit ;£. 33,531     9     \^ 


Vol.  XXVL-— J/>/)cn(iur. 


[«] 


Izvii] 


PARL.  ACCOUNTS.— Ireland, 


[\xfUi 


VI.— PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT. 


Public  Funded  Debt  (J^Irblakd  as  the  same  stood  on  the  5th  qfJanuofy  1815. 


i*>««vA« 


iriMi^MiMvn 


flumt  raised      ......... 

Payablb  in  Dublin  : 
•f .  3  IQf.  per  Cent,  per  Annum  -        -        -  ,      - 

X.  4  p<^r  Cent,  per  Anpuoi  -        -        •        -        '      \' 

£,  5  per  Cent,  per  Annum       .  -        .        ^        .        .        . 

Payable  in  London: 
Jf .  5  per  Cent,  per  Annum  ...... 

jB.  3  per  Cent.  Coniolidated  Annuities  .         .        .        . 

•f .  S  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities       .        .        •        -         . 

^.  4  per  Centi  Cootolidated  Annuities  -        .^      . 

•f .  5  pev  Cent.  Consolidated  New  Aonuities  .        .        - 

Annual  Chabcs. 
Annual  luterent  ........ 

Annuities  on  Lives  or  Terms  of  Yean  -        .        -        .        . 
Pursuant  to  Act  37  Geo.'  3.  for  Redemption  of  Debt  then 

existing      .--._.--.- 
By  Acts  providind^  1  per  Cent,  for  iledemptioo  of  Debts  created 

since  1797 


Total  of  AnQual  Expeoces 


British  CufTcncT. 


73,415,700    S  n 


1,900,000  0 

33,235.125  0 

30,068,750  0 

5,054,375  0 

572.000  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3,523,019     6  8 

179,781    IS  10 

121,691   14  8 

978,675  •  8  5 


4,826,054  10  11 


IfUh 


«.    iL 


12,680,979  17  1 

227,600    0  0 

13,195.648  11  3 

2,058,ri33     6  8 

36,004,718  15  0 

32^74.479     3  4 

5,475.572  18  4 

619,666   13  4 


•  Total  Priocipai 
102.856,992     5    0 


An  Account  of  the  Progress  made  in  the  Reduction  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt  o/lt^ 

LAND,  to  the  5th  qf  January  1 S 1 3. 


Stock  Re<feemed  by  Siuking  Fund. 

ToUl  Sums  Paid. 

5,345,055  12    6 

£.        i.    d. 

4,242,528  19    3 

^=. 


Sums  Annually  applicidfle  in  Ireland  to  the  Reduction  t^fthe  National  Dbbt* 


Annual  Income  of  each  Loan. 


mm-m 


343,653  17    5 


Annual  Interest  on  Stock  Redeemed. 


X,        t,     d, 
214,436     9     2 


At  the  Establishment  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  X,  100,000  per  Annum  was  granted  for  the  then  eiistiog 
Debt,— g£.  32,350  19f.  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Reduction  of  Money  borrowed  for  Ireland  by 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  in  (he  year  1797;  and  j6:.  67,649  Ix.  with  ^.  54,042  13  8^  per 
Annum  expired  Aniioities,  which  fell  in  afterwards,  to  Remainder  of  the  Debt  due  by  IreUad,  piiv.r  U> 
the  year  1797,  without  any  references  to  the  Amount. 

The  Money  borrowed  for  Ireland  by  the  OoTernment  of  Great  Britain  is  not  included  In  the  ibove 
Statement,  twing  settled 'for  in  England  b^  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  of  Ireland,,  and  can  only  he 
procured  ^m  the  Oomnuiuoncri  for  reducug  the  Natioaal  Debt  of  England* 


IxixJ  VII.— YIII.— >Ukvvnded  Debt— Disposition  of  Grants,  1813.  [Ixx 

VII.— UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


An  Account  qf  the  Unfunded  Debt  of  Ireland,  and  Demands  Outstanding  on  th€ 

5tk  Day  qf  January  \S\3. 


Loan  Dbbbmturbs  : 
Residue  of  Debentures  bearing  4  per  Cent  Intereft  to  the 

Year  1788,  provided  for  by  the  27  aiid  88  Geo.  3,  but 

unclaimed  by  the  Proprietors ;  vip:. 
Old  Loan        .-.----j- 

Loan  by  Lottery  1780 

Loan  by  Lottery  1781      -        -        -     *  - 

EXCRIQUBK    BiLU: 

Outstanding  Exchequer  Bills,  provided  fur  by  several  Acts 
of  Parliament,  but  not  clafmed  by  the -Proprietors,  viz. 

Payable  24  June  1783 -        . 

24  June  1790 

24  June  1791 -        - 

84  June  1801      ....... 

25  March  1803  -        •        -        - 


Exchequer  Bills,  not  in  course  of  payment : 
Issued  pursuant  to  49  Geo.  3.  c.  78.  payable  2S  March  1813 

50  Geo.  3,  c.  101.  payable25  March  1813 

51  Geo.  3,  c.  22.  payable  25  March  1815 

51  Geo.  3,  c.  35.  payable  12  July  1813  - 

52  Geo.  3,  c.  70.  payable  25  March  1816 
52  Geo.  3,  c.  90.  payable  24  June  1814 
52  Geo.  3,  c.  113.  payable  24  June  18 14 


£,       t.    d. 


275    0    0 

1,220    0    0 

730    0    0 


8  6  8 

50  0  0 

100  0  0 

50  0  O 

100  0  0 


114,0€2  10  0 

216,000    0  0 

293.750     0  0 

18,461     2  2 

150,000    0  0 

500,000    0  0 

1,216,660  13  4 


LomRY  Prizes. 
Oittatanding  Lottery  Prizes  of  the  several  Lotteries  from  1782  to  1801       -        r 

Total  .        .        .        . 

(a)  Provision  has  been  made  for  these  Sums  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament. 

(b)  To  be  provided  for. 


£,        <.    rf. 


(a)  2,225    0    0 


(a)  308    6    8 


(b)  2,508,940    5    6 
(a)  25,927     0     0 


2,537,400  12     2 


VIII.— DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 


An  Account  shewing  how  the  Monies,  granudfor  the  Sbrvick  qf  the  Year  1812,  have  been 
disposed  qf,  sofAr  at  relates  to  Ireland  ;  stated  in  Irish  Currency, 


SERVICE. 

SUMS  Gnate*. 

suMsrtid. 

RSMAINS. 

£.          «.      d. 

3,660,001  10     9 

£.        f.    d, 

3,208,879     9    7^ 

X.  '      4.     d. 
451,122     1     1^ 

Forces         -.«--- 

Ordnance     ---.-- 

514,547    0  11 

514,547    0  11 

Pablic  Officers  for  several  Services 

1,200    0    0 

1,200    0    0 

1 

Miscellaneous  Services  .        .        •        - 

171,963  17    8 

164,046    6    1 

7,917  11     7 

Public  Beards       ....        - 

112,765     0    0 

112,765    0    0 

Public  Hospitals  and  Schools 

173,109    0    0 

173,109    0     0 

4,633,566    9    4 

4,174,526  16    7^ 

459,039  12    8i 

SND  OF  THE  FINANCE  ACCOUNTS  FOR  1813. 


Ixxi] 


PARL.  ACCOUNTS,— Bank  Note«  and  Tokzhs. 


(\zxii 


Amount  of  Bank  Noiea  in  circulation,  on  the  1th  and  12/ A  of  each  Month  ;  flam  May  to 
November,  1812;  both  inclusive  :  Distinguishing  the  Bank  Post  Bills '^  and 
ing  the  Amount  of  Notes  under  the  value  if  Five  Pounds^ 


1612. 


May  7 

12 

June  7 

July  7 

13 
Augast        7 

12 
September  7 

12 
October       7 

12 
November    7 

12 
December   7 


Bank  Nolea  of  51. 
and  Dpvvdi. 


£. 
14,9]  8.890 
14,859,430 
14,(»95,540 
14,775,340 
13,624,690 
14,927,720 
15,380.600 
15,100,320 
14.548,660 
14,306,660 
13,905.650 
13,919,080 
14,471,490 
14,952,820 
14,028,460 


Baok  Poit  BiJl% 


£. 

1,340.490 

1,054,700 

975,670 

975,080 

891,070 

949,560 

1,054,800 

1,071,690 

990,960 

986.000 

1,004,930 

1,020,960 

1,056,670 

1,047,070 

1,003,690 


yen 


£, 

7,467,550 
7,447,090 
7.JbI,9-.9 
7,356.900 
7.396,^S0 
7,624.430 
7,716,490 
7,672,680 
7,598,590 
7,539,9-20 
7,365.650 
7,728,460 
7,671,640 
7,.572.810 
7,580,650 


Amount  qfall  the  Stamped  Dollars  and  Silver  Tokens  issued  by  the  Bank  ij/' England,  yr«M 
the  1 4th  April  1812  inclusive,  to  the  lOth  December  1812  inclusive:  disstnguisking ike 
number  of  each  sort  qf  Tokens. 


Kil STAMPED  DOLLARS. 


9,326,244. .SILVER  TOKENS,  of  3#.  each 

1,347,766 Do of  Is.  6d.  each 


£»        s,  d, 
Nil. 

348,936  12  0 

101,082    9  0 


450,019     1     0 


Total  Amount  qfall  the  SUver  Tokens  isiued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  from  the  9lh  July 

1811  to  the  lOth  December  1812,  inclusive* 


9,548,690 SILVER  TOKENS,  of  3t.  each   

4,708,937..... Do.  ofli.  6i«eacb 


N.  B.— The  Tokenfl  are  of  Ibe  Dollar  SUndard. 

The  Weight  of  the  3«.  Token  is  9  dwtt.  1 1  gprt. 
Tbe  Weight  of  the  1«.  fyL  Tukeu  ii  4dwU.  17^  gfi. 


£.       «.    tf. 
1,432,303  10    0 

a53,170    5    6 


1,785,473  15    6 


Ixxlii] 


UST  OF  PUBUC  ACTS  PASSED  5$  GEO.  III. 


[Izxi? 


LIST  OP  PUBLIC  ACTS, 


in  the  Firft  Session  of  the  Fifth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Greqi 
Britain  and  Ireland^~-^Z  GEO.  III^^A.  D.  1812-13. 


1.  Ao  Act  to  continue,  until  the  1st  day  of 
October  1813,  an  Act  of  tlie  last  session  of 
Mrliament,  for  allowinff  the  use  of  sugar  in 
Drewiiii;  beer  in  Great  Britain. 

9.     To  continue,  until  the  ist  day  of -October 

1813,  and  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  for  probibrtinsr  the  makini^  of 
starch,  htfir  powder,  and  blue,  from  wheat 
and  other  articles  of  food ;  and  for  suspend- 
ing^ part  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  the 
ifnporutioo  into  Great  Britain  of  starch. 

3.  To  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, for  prohibiting  the  intercourse  be* 
tweeo  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Saint  Do- 
mingo. 

4.  For  granting  a  sum  of  money  for  pur- 
cbaaiog  an  estate  for  the  marquis  of  Wetliog- 
tOD  and  bis  heirs,  in  cousideration  of  the  emi- 
nent and  si^^oal  services  performed  by  the 
ssud  marquis  of  Wellington  to  bis  Majesty 
and  the  public. 

5.  To  continue,  until  the  85th  day  of  March 

1814,  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, for  making  more  effectual  provision 
for  preveotinff  the  c  jrrent  gold  com  of  the 
realm  from  being  paid  or  accepted  for  a 
greater  value  than  the  current  value  of  such 
coin  :  fur  preventing  any  note  or  bill  of  the 
governor  and  codnpany  of  the  bank  of  Enff- 

'  land,  or  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
bank  of  Ireland,  from  b<^ing  received  for  any 
smaller  sum  than  the  sum  therein  specified; 
and  for  staying  proceedings  upon  any  distreas 
by  tender  of  such  notes. 

6.  To  explain  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the 
53nd  fear  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, mtituled,  an  Act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
insolvent  debtors  in  England ;  and  to  eoUrge 
the  powers  of  the  same  in  certain  cases. 

7.  To  continue  until  the  3 1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1813,  an  Act  made  in  the  49th  year  of 
bis  present  Majesty,  to  prohibit  the  distilla- 
tion of  spirits  from  corn  or  grain  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  another  Act  made  in 
the  49th  year  of  his  present  Majest^^,  to  sus- 
pend the  importation  of  British  or  Irish  made 
spirits  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, and  to  continue  the  duties  on  worts  or 
wash  made  frofii  sugar  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  duties  on  spirits  made  from  sugar  in 
Ireland. 

8.  For  repealing  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on 
the  importation  into  and  exportation  from 
Great  Britain  of  Spanish  reft  wine,  and  for 
granting  others  in  lieu  thereof. 

9.  To  alter  and  amend  an  Act  of  the  52nd  year 
of  his  present  Majes^  for  better  securing 
the  duties  on  malt. 


10.  For  charging  an  additional  duty  on  rice 
imported  into  Great  Britain. 

11.  ^or  allowing  an  additional  drawback  oq 
chocolate  exported. 

13.  For  indemnifying  snch  persons  as  have 
advised  or  acted  under  an  order  in  council 
for  allowing  the  importation  of  certain  arti- 
cles into  the  West  Indies,  and  for  permitting 
such  importation  until  the  30tb  day  of  Jane 
1813. 

13.  For  audiorisBing  the  assistant  Secretsry  to 
the  Postmaster  General  to  send  and  receive 
letters  and  packets  free  from  the  duty  oa 
postage. 

14.  To  explain  so  much  of  two  Acts  for  re- 
gulating bis  Majesty's  household  and  other 
puiposes  as  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  care  and  management  of 
his  Majesty's  real  and  personal  estate. 

15.  For  continuing  to  his  Majaity  certaifi  du- 
ties on  malt,  sugar,  tobacco  and  snuflT,  in 
Great  Britaiu  ;  and  on  pensions,  offices,  and 
personal  estates  in  England ;  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1813. 

16.  For  raising  the  sum  of.  10,500,000/.  by 
exchequer  bills,  for  the  service  of  Great  Bn- 
tain ;  for  the  year  1813. 

17*  For  punisbmg  mutiny  and  desertion ;  and 
for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their 

-    quarters. 

18*  For  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  doty  on 
coals  used  in  fire  or  steam  engines  for  raising 
ores  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

19.  To  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  to  prevent  the  issuing  and  dr- 
Gulating  of  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  or  other 
metal  usually  called  tvkens,  except  such  as 
are  issued  by  the  banks  of  Englaud  and  Ire- 
land respectively. 

30.  To  allow  a  limited  proportion  of  the  corps 
of  miners  to  inlist  into  the  regulsr  forces. 

91.  For  suthorising  the  commissioners  of 
customs  and  excise  to  make  an  allowance 
for  the  necessary  subsistence  of  |ioor  persons 
confined  for  debts  or  penalties  sued  for  under 
their  orders. 

82.  For  empowering  the  coraniissioners  of  ex- 
cise to  sell  salt  seized,  duty  free,  either  for 
exportation  or  for  curing  fish,  and  to  reward 
the  seizing  officer. 

93.  To  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  of  this  ses- 
sion ss  continues  the  prohibition  of  the  mak- 
ing of  starch  from  wheat  and  other  articles 
of  food. 

24.  To  fiidlitole  the  administration  of  justice. 

25.  For  the  regulating  of  his  Migesty's  royal 
marine  forces  while  on  shore. 

26.  For  raiaiDg  the  sum  of  five  millions  bj 
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exchequer  bills,  for  the  service  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  year  1813. 

37.  For  raising  the  sum  of  1,500,000/.  by  ex- 
chequer bills,  for  the  serf  ice  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  ^ear  1813. 

38.  To  explain  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  for  araeuding 
the  laws  relating  to  the  local  militia  in  Eng- 
land. 

39.  To  explain  and  .amend  an  Act,  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  intituled,  an 
Act  for  amending  the  laws  relating  to  the 
local  militia  in  Scotland. 

dO.  To  allow  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
the  manufactures  of  refuse  or  waste  silk, 

91.  Fur  further  cootinuiog,  until  the  25th  [ 
day  of  March  1814,  certain  bounties  and 
drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of  susar  from 
Great  Britain ;  and  for  suspending  the  coun- 
tenrailing  duties  and  bounties  on  sugar,  when 
the  duties  inij)i»sed  by  an  Act  of  the  49th  of 
his  present  Majesty  shall  be  suspended. 

^2.  To  continue,  until  the  25th  day  of  March 
1814,  an  Act  for  regulating  the  drawbacks 
and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  sugar  from 
Ireland. 

33.  For  granting  certain  additional  duties  of 
customs  imported  into,  and  exported  from 
Great  Britain. 

34.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  additional 
,     duti^  of  excise  in  Great  Britain,  oa  tobacco 

and  snuflTand  on  French  wines. 

35.  To  alter  aud  amend  several  Acts  passed 
ID  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  relating  to  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt;  and  for 
making  further  provision  in  respect  thereof. 

;$6.  To  amepU  an  Act  passed  in  the  43rd  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  regu- 
lating the  vessels  carrying  passengers  to  bis 
Majesty's  plantations  and  settlements  abroad^ 

37.  xo  amend  an  Act  of  the  28th  year  of  his 
present  Majesty,  for  allowing  the  importa- 
tion of  rum  or  other  spirits  from  bis  majes- 
ty's colonies  or  plantations  in  the  West  In- 
dies, into  the  province  of  Quebec,  withoat 
payment  of  duly. 

38.  For  regulating  the  exportation  of  corn  and 
other  articles  to  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  thdJiay  of  Chaleur,  and  the  coast  of 
Labrador. 

39.  To  continue,  until  the  S5th  day  of  March 
1814,  several  laws  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  felons  and  other  offenders  to  tempo- 
rary places  of  confinement  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

40.  To  repeal  so  much  of  several  Acts,  passed 
in  England  and  Scotland  respectively,  as  em- 
powers justices  of  the  peace  to  rate  wages, 
or  set  prices  of  work,  for  artificers,  labourers, 
or  cratUmen. 

41.  For  granting  annuities  to  satisfy  certain 
exchequer  bills,  and  for  raising  a  sum  of 
money  by  debentures  for  the  serxice  of  Great 
Britam. 

43.  To  enable  the  commissioners  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's treasury  to  issue  exchequer  bills,  on 
the  credit  of  such  aids  or  supplies  as  have 


been  orshf^ll  be  granted  by  parlianunt  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain  ror  the  year  1813. 

43.  For  increasing  the  rates  of  subsislenoe  to 
be  i^aid  to  innkeepers  and  others  oa  qoarter- 
ing  soldiers. 

44.  For  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  daties 
upon  wines  consumed  by  officers  of  the  royal 
marines  serving  on  boaitl  his  Majesty's  ^hips. 

45.  For  repeahng  two  Acta  which  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  brass  and  other  meUl  from 
England. 

46.  iPor  the  further  regulation  of  the  hatler 
trade  of  Ireland. 

47.  To  empower  the  officers  of  hts  Majesty's 
customs  to  take  bonds  from  persons  umlcr 
21  years  of  age,  serving  as  mates  on  board 
of  merchant  vessels. 

48.  To  amend  the  laws  for  raising  and  train- 
ing the  militia  of  Ireland. 

49.  To  explaiu  and  amend  an  Act  passed  la 
the  7th  and  8th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  late 
king  William,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  split- 
ting and  dividing  the  interest  in  houses  and 
lands  among  several  persons  to  enahle  them 
to  vote  at  elections  of  memben  to  serve  in 
parliament. 

50.  For  further  blowing  the  importatioQ  and 
exportation  of  certain  articles  at  the  isJand  of 
Bermuda. 

51.  To  relieve  the  widows  of  military  offioeii 
from  the  payment  of  stamp  duties  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  pensions,  in  Ireland. 

52.  To  encourage  the  distillation  *of  spirits 
from  sugar  in  Ireland,  and  to  permit  the 
warehousing  of  such  spirits  without  payment 
of  the  duty  of  excise  chargeable  thereon. 

53.  For  raising  a  further  sum  of  money  by 
debentures  for  the  service  of  Great  Britaia, 
and  for  granting  annuities  to  satisfy  certain 
exchequer  bills,  and  for  amending  an  Act  of 
this  session  of  parliament,  for  granting  an- 
nuities to  satisfy  certain  exchequer  bill^  and 
for  raising  a  sum  of  money  by  debentores. 

54.  To  amend  an  Act  made  in  the  49th  year 
of  his  Majesty's  reign,  intituled,  an  Act  for 
the  further  prevention  of  the  sale  and  broker- 
age of  offices. 

55.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  day  of  Joly 
1814.  and  to  amend  several  Acts  for  grant- 
ing certain  rates  and  duties,  and  for  aUeiriog 
certain  drawbacks  and  bounties  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize  imported  into  and 
exported  from  Ireland ;  and  to  grant,  until 
the  said  5th  day  of  July  1814,  certain  new 
and  additional  duties  on  the  importation,  and 
to  allow  drawbacks  on  the  expcrtatioD  of  cer^ 
tain  goods,  wares,  ana  merchandixe  into  and 
from  Ireland. 

56.  To  i^rant  to  his  Majesty  certain  dodo  of 
excise  m  Ireland,  on  malt. 

57.  To  pant  to  his  Majesty  eertaia  duties  of 
excise  m  Ireland,  on  tobacco. 

58.  To  repeal  certain  rates  and  daties  npoo 
letters  and  packeu  sent  by  the  post  frooLor 
to^'Dublin,  to  or  from  the  several  post  Umm 
in  Ireland,  and  to  grant  other  rates  and  dstici 
in  lien  thereof ;  m  to  make  further  Rgnb- 
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tioDS  for  securing  the  duties  on  letters  and 
psckeli  sent  by  the  post  in  Ireland. 

59.  To  grant  to  bis  Majesty  certain  duties 
and  taxes  in  Ireland,  in  respect  of  carrtai^es, 
borses,  male  servants,  and  windows,  in  lieu 
of  fproaer  duties  and  taxes  in  respect  of  tbe 
like  articles. 

60.  For  tbe  better  collection  of  tbe  duties  on 
hides  and  skins  tanned  or  dressed  in  oil,  and 
on  vellum  and  parcbment  made  in  Ireland ; 
and  for  prerenling  frauds  on  bis  Majesty's 
rcTenue  therein. 

01.  For  raising  tbe  sum  of  two  millions  by 
way  of  annuities  and  treasury  bills,  for  tbe 
service  of  ireland. 

62'  To  permit  tbe  entry  for  home  consump- 
tioD  of  sugar,  tbe  produce  or  manufacture  of 
Martinique,  Mariegalante,  Guadaloupe,Sahit 
Bustatia,  Saint  Martin,  and  Saba,  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  is  payable  upon  sugar  n6t 
of  tbe  British  plantations. 

63.  To  extend  two  Acts  of  the  4Sth  and  49tb 
years  of  bis  present  Majesty  to  American 
prizes. 

64.  For  tbe  better  regulation  of  tbe  court  of 
session  in  Scotland. 

65.  For  continuing,  until  the  25th  day  of  July 
1814,  an  Act  made  in  tbe  d3d  year  of  bis 
present  Majesty,  for  rendering  the  payment 
of  creditors  more  equal  and  expeditious  in 
Scotland. 

66.  For  explaining  and  clearing  up  certain 
doubts  respecting  the  scites  of  parish  churches 
within  inland. 

67.  For  empowering  bis  Majesty  to  authorise 
tbe  importation  and  exportation  of  certain 
articles  into  and  from  tbe  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Newfoundland,  until  six  weeks 
after  tbe  commencement  of  tiie  next  session 
of  parliament. 

68.  To  repeal  tbe  exemption  from  toll  grant- 
ed for  or  in  respect  of  carriages  with  more 
than  two  wheels  carrying  the  mail  in  Scot* 
land,  and  for  muting  a  rate  for  postage,  as 
an  indemnity  tor  the  Toss  which  may  arise  to 
I  be  revenue  of  the  post  office,  from  tbe  pay- 
ment of  such  tolls. 

69.  For  raising  the  sum  of  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions by  way  of  annuities. 

70.  ^o  authorise  the  sellers  of  glass,  hides, 
tobacco,  and  snuff,  to  charge  the  additional 
datfea  on  any  such  articles  ordered  before, 
but  not  delivered  until  after  the  5th  day  of 
July  1813. 

71.  For  amending  and  rendering  more  ef- 
fectual the  laws  for  tbe  trials  of  controverted 
elections  and  returns  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament. 

72.  For  the  more  effectual  administration  of 
tbe  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  within  tbe 

•  townships  of  Manchester  ano  Salford,  in  the 
hundred  of  Salford,  in  tbe  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster ;  and  to  provide,  by  means  of  a 
rate  on  tbe  said  townships  and  otherwise,  a 
competent  salary  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
acting  within  the  said  townships ;  and  to 
enable  the  coosiables  of  Manchester  and 


Salford  to    take  recognizances   in   eartain 
cases. 

73.  To  declare  that  tbe  duties  of  excise  aod 
drawbacks  granted  and  made  payable  in  Ire- 
land on  tobacco  by  an  Act  of  this  aesaion,  are 
payable  accordiog'to  tbe  amount  thereof  ia 
British  currency. 

74.  To  provide  lor  the  better  collection  of  the 
duty  on  malt  made  in  Ireland. 

75.  .  ror  the  better  regulation  of  tbe  cotton 
trade  in  Ireland. 

76.  To  extend  tbe  provisions  of  an  Act,  passed 
in  tbe  49th  year  of  his  present  Majesty,  for 
amending  tbe  Irish  Road  Acts,  so  far  as  the 
same  relate  to  tbe  appointment  of  superrisom 
on  mail  coach  roads,  to  all  roads  made  and 
repaired  by  presentment/ 

77.  To  amend  an  Act,  passed  in  Ireland  in 
tbe  19th  and  20th  years  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, for  empoweruig  grand  juries  to  pre- 
sent bridges  and  tolls  to  be  paid  for  passing 
the  same,  in  certain  cases. 

78.  To  continue  for  two  years,  and  from 
thence  until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session 
of  pariiament,  two  Acts  made  in  the  47  th 
and  50th  years  of  bis  present  Majesty's  reign, 
for  the  preventing  improper  persons  from 
having  arms  in  Ireland. 

79.  For  defraying  the  charge  of  the  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  militia  orireland ;  and  for 
makiuj?  allowances  in  certain  cases  to  subal- 
tern officers  of  the  said  militia  during  peace. 

80.  For  raising  the  sum  of  330,000/.  by  trea  - 
sury  bills  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  for  the 
year  1813. 

81.  To  amend  several  Acts  relating  to  the  mi- 
litia, and  to  enlisting  of  the  militia  into  his 
Majesty's  regular  forces. 

82.  To  amend  an  Act  made  in  the  53nd  year 
of  his  present  Majesty's  reign^  intituled,  an 
Act  to  explain  the  exemption  from  toll  in 
several  acts  of  parliament,  for  carriages  em- 
ployed in  husbandry ;  and  for  regulating  the 
tolls  to  be  paid  on  other  carriages,  and  on 
horses  in  certain  other  cases  therein  speci- 
fied ;  and  for  other  purposes  relating  thereto. 

83.  To  increase  the  allowance  to  innkeepers 
for  diet  furnished  to  soldiers. on  a  march. 

84.  For  repealing  the  duties  payable  on  tbe 
importation  of  wine  the  produce  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  its  dependencies,  and 
charging  other  duti^  in  lieu  thereof. 

85.  For  amending  two  Acts  passed  in  *be  3l8t 
and  33nd  years  of  bis  present  Majesty,  for 
tbe  encouragement  of  seamen  employed  in 
tbe  royal  navy,  and  for  establisbing  a  re- 
gular method  for  tbe  punctual,  frequent,  and 
certain  payment  of  their  wages,  aod  for  ena- 
bling them  more  easily  and  readily  to  remit 

«the  same  for  the  support  of  their  wives  and 
families,  and  for  preventing  frauds  and  abuses 
attending  such  payments. 

86.  To  explain  an  Act  made  in  the  56th  year 
of  hia  present  Majesty,  for  directing  accouuts 
of  increase  and  diminution  ofpublic^laries, 

Iiensions,   and  allowances,  to  be  annually 
aid  before  parliament ;  and  to  regulate  and 

« 
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'  ooBtrool  the  i^nnting  and  ptyius  of  each 
aaltries,  pentioos,  and  allowaocea. 

87.  To  ooDtiDae  for  aeveo  years,  two  Acta 
pafsed  in  the  48tb  and  491b  yearg  of  the  reign 
of  his  prcaent  Biajeaty,'for  pre?eotioff  frauds 
hy  boatmen  and  others,  and  adjusting  sal- 
Tage;  and  for  extending  and  amending  the 
kws  relating  to  wreck. and  salvage. 

88.  To  substitute  a  declsration  in  lieu  of  an 
oath  in  the  verification  of  the  books  of  per- 
sons dealing  in  certain  exciseable  articles. 

89.  For  the  more  regular  conveyance  of  writs 
lor  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  par- 
liament. « 

90.  To  revive  and  continoe,  until  the  95th 
day  of  March  1814,  and  amend  so  much  of 

^  an  Act,  madein.theS9th  and  40th  year  of 
his  present  Majesty,  as  grants  certain  al- 
lowances to  adjutants  and  serjeanl-fflajors  of 
the  militia  of  Eogiaud,  disembodiffd  under 
an  Act  of  tbe  same  session  of  parliament. 

91.  For  making  allowances  in  certain  cases  to 
.subaltern  officers  of  tbe  militia  in  Great  Bri- 
tain while  disembodied. 

93.  For  the  removal  of  doubts  respecting  tbe. 
powers  of  archbishops  and  bishops  in  Ire- 
Jsnd,  as  0  demising  the  mensal  lands,  not 
being  demesne  lands,  to  thar  respective  sees 
belonging. 

98.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  a  torn  of 
money  to  be  rsised  by  lotteries. 

94.  To  g^ant  an  additional  duty  of  excise  on 
spirits  made  or  distilled  from  corn  or  grain  in 
Ireland. 

95.  To  provide  for  the  charge  of  tbe  addition 
to  tbe  public  funded  debt  of  Great  firitaiu,  in 
tbe  year  1818. 

96.  For  defraying  the  charge  of  tbe  pay  and 
clothing  of  tbe  militia  and  local  militia  in 
Great  Britain,  for  tbe  year  1818. 

97.  For  allowing  glasa  makers  to  dispose  of 
muriate  of  pot-ash  arising  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  flux  for  glass,  for  use  in  the  manntac- 
tnre  of  alum,  and  for  charging  a  doty  of  ex- 
olse  thereon. 

98.  For  tbe  more  correct  asoertainmcnt  of  the 
iralae  of  duty-free  goqds  exported. 

99.  For  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  trial 
and  puoiahment  of  offenciea  committed  by 
■oldiers  detached  in  places  beyond  the  seas 
out  of  1iis  Majesty's  dominions. 

100.  For  facilitating  the  making  up  and  audit 
of  the  accounts  of  the  paymaster  general  of 
his  Msjesty's  forces,  for  tbe  years  1805, 1806, 
and  1807,  and  for  enalding  the  said  pay- 
master general  to  accept  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change payable  at  the  bank  of  England. 

10 1 .  To  dissolve  the  corporation  of  the  JRoyal 
Canal  Company  in  Ireland,  aod  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  inquiring  into  and  examin- 
ing tbe  claims  of  tlie  creditors  of  the  said 
company,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
said  company,  and  to  provide  for  carrying  on 
and  completing  tbe  canal  from  Dublin  to 
Tarmonbury  on  the  river  Shannon. 

10ft.  For  tbe  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in 
England. 


108.  To  authorise  .the  commiasidiievB  to  tms- 
fer  excise  licences  to  the  execnlon  or  admi* 
oistrators  of  deceased  licensed  tradera,  ur  to 
their  successors  in  the  booses  frani. which 
such  licensed  trsders  shall  have  removed. 

104.  To  permit  the  entry  into  IreUnd,  for 
home  consumption,  of  sugar,  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  Martinique,  Maricffalante, 
Guadeloupe,  Saint  Eiistatta,  Ssint  Marlto, 
and  Sabs,  at  a  lower  rate  of  duly  than  is 
paya)>le  upon  augar  not  of  the  firitiiii 
plantations. 

105.  To  explain  aod  amend  an  Act  of  the  pre- 
acat  session  for  grsniiug  addttioBal  dntin  of 
customs  oh  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize 
imported  into  aod  e9P*>rted  from  Cvrrat  Bii- 
tain  ;  for  allowing  a  drawback  on  carrot  to- 
bacco exporteil ;  for  altering  the  datirs  o« 
peai  la  imiitM-ted  i  for  repealing  tbe  addiiaooal 
duty  on  Iwrilla  granted  hv  the  said  Ad  ;  for 
alk>wing  a  drawback  of  the  addnkwal  duues 
ofcnstoois  on  timber  used  in  tbe  tin,  lead, 
and  copper  mines  of  Devon  and  ConiwaU ; 
fur  ascertaining  the  time  when  the  boooty  on 
goods  exported  may  be  claimed ;  for  better 
preventing  the  clandestine  exportation  of 
goods  $  and  fur  appropriating  tbe  doties  oa 
sugai',  tbe  produce  of  Martinique  and  otber 
places,  granted  by  an  Act  of  this  session. 

106.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  an  Act  made 
in  tbe  45th  year  of  his  present  Mt^y\ 
reign,  for  preventing  the  counterfeiting '«f 
certain  silver  tokens,  to  oerlsin  other  tolwns 
which  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  the 
governor  aod  company  of  the  bank  of  lir> 
land. 

107.  For  the  appointment  of  ronimisiiiHini 
for  the  rejgulatkin  of  the  aevcral  endowed 
schools  of^pubUc  and  private  focmdaoon  ia 
Ireland. 

108.  For  altering,  exphMniiig,  and  amendia; 
an  Act  of  the  48th  year  of  hia  Majesty^ 
reign,  for  mntiog  stamp  duties  in  Gretf 
Britain,  with  regard  to  the  dnties  on  rs-w*o- 
able  promissory  notes,  and  on  convejanon 
on  the  sale  and  mortgage  of  propvtty ;  for 

.  belter  enabling  the  commissioiiera  of  stands 
to  give  relief  in  cases  oCapoiled  almmpft ;  as4 
to  remit  penalties  for  exempting  certain  ia- 
struments  tinom  stamp  duty;  aind  foe  beHir 
securing  the  duties  on  stage  ooachea. 

109.  To  continue,  until  the  firatday  of  Angsti 
1814,  several  lawa  relating  lo  the  doiia  ss 
glass  made  in  Great  Britain. 

110.  To  suspend  the  exportation  of  fbrcifv 
spirits  from  Great  Britain  to  the  lale  of  Man 
under  licence  firom  the  ownminsioaets  a 
customs ;  and  to  permit  the  ex^ortatioa  tf  i 
limited  qaantity  of  Irish  spirits  iti  lien  tbew- 
of,  under  licence  from  tb0  coeamiasiooers  tf 
customs  and  port  duties  in  Irdnnd,  from  cw* 
tain  jiorta  of  that  part  of  tbe  kingdom  0  tkt 
said  isle,  imtil  the  &th  day  of  July  1814* 

111.  For  the  more  eaay  manniog  of  shipt  sal 
vessels  employed  in  the  soathcra  wbas 
fisbcary. 

lli».    To  enlaffo  the  tino  for  conaMDcnC 
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prMeeuttons  for  foifeitoKs  miffer  certain  Acts 
relating  to  the  aboKtion  of  the  shife  trade, 
lis.    Vnt  profidiog  relief  ibr  the  poor  pri- 
soners confined  in  the  Ring's  Bench,  Fleet, 
and  Morshal«ea  prisons. 

1 14.  To  cotttinne  and  amend  an  Act  of  the 
present  session,  to  pre? ent  the  issuing  and 
circalaling  of  pieces  of  gold  and  siker,  or 
other  metal,  usoallv  called  tokens,  except 
soch  at  are  issued  by  the  banks  of  England 
and  Ireland  respectively.  - 

115.  To  insatp  the  proper  and  careful  manu- 
facturing of  fire-arms  in  England  and  for 
making  prorisioif  for  proring  the  barrels  of 
9ach  fire  arms. 

116.  To  alter  and  amend  tvro  Acts,  of  the  3  tst 
year  of  king  George  tlie  Snd,  and  the  13th 
year  of  bis  present  Majesty,  so  far  as  folates 
to  the  price  and  assize  of  bread  to  be  sold 
out  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties 
thereof,  and  beyond  the  weekly  bills  of  uior- 
talhy  and  terr  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

117«  To  nrerent  damage  to  certain  bridges  in 
Seottaan  from  the  fimiling  of  timber. 

118.  For  raising  the  snm  of  5,670,700^  by 
exchequer  Hits,  for  the  service  of  Great  Bn- 
tain,  for  the  year  1813.   . 

119.  For  raising  the  sum  of  one  million  by 
oxcbe^tier  bills,  for  the  service  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  vear  1813. 

120.  To  enabfe  the  lords  of  the  treasury  of 
Jraland  to  issue  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
redaction  of  the  national  debt,  a  sum  equal 
to  one  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  trea- 
sury btlis  outstanding  in  erery  year. 

ISl.  For  making  a  more  convenient  com- 
munication from  Mary -le- Bone  park  apd  the, 
northern  parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  parish* 
of  Saint  Mary- le^Bone,  to  Charing  Cross, 
vrithtn  the  liberty  of  Westminster ;  and  fbr 
making  a  more  convenient  sewage  for  the 
same. 

139.  For  confirming  the  renundatiop  made 
by  Spencer  Perceval,  est^,  of  bis  pensions,  on 
bis  takmg  the  ofiee  of  a  teller  of  the  exche- 
quer. 

133.  To  amend  and  render  more  efiectual 
aereral  Acts  passed  fbr  the  redemption  and 
sale  of  the  land  tax. 

124.  For-allowing  the  use  of  salt,  duty-free, 
for  coring  conger,  polock,  bream,  ray,  and 
scate. 

125.  To  allow  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  stuffs,  of  silk  ornamented  with  em- 
broidery, tambour,  needle  work,  lace,  or 
fringe,  and  upon  the  exportation  of  ribbons 
made  of  silk  mixed  with  inkks  or  cotton. 

Ift6,  To  ei^nd  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the 
9th  and  10th  year  of  king  William  the  Srd, 
for  preventing  the  embezzlement  of  stores  of 
ivar,  to  all  pnolic  stores. 

137 .  For  the  better  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
conrta  in  England,  and  for  the  more  easy  re- 
covery of  church  sates  and  tithes. 

128.  To  relieve  from  the  operation  of  the  sta- 
tute of  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  2nd,  intituled,  an  Ad  for  pre- 


renting  dangers  which  may>  happen  firom 
popish  recusants,  all  such  of  his  Majesty's 
Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Ire- 
land as,  bv  virtue  of  the  act  of  parliament  of 
Ireland  of  the  S3d  year  of  his  Majesty's 
reign,  intituled,  an  Act  for  the  relief  of  his 
Majesty's  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  Ireland,  hold,  exercise,  or  enjoy  any 
civil  or  military  offices  or  places  of  trust  or 
profit,  or  any  other  office  whatsoever  of  which 
bis  Majesty's  said  subjects  are  by  the  said 
act  of  parliament  of  Ireland  rendered  capable. 
189.  To  amend  an  Act  made  in  the  49th  year 
of  his  Majesty's  reign,  for  the  further  pre- 
▼ention  of  the  sale  and  brokerage  of  offices, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  offices  of  the  six 
clerks  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  Ireland. 

130.  To  continue,  until  the  ist  day  of  January 

1814,  or  m  case  parliament  shall  not  have 
assembled  before  the  said  1st  day  of  January, 
then  untH  three  weeks  after  the  then  next 
meeting  of  parliament,  certain  Acts  fbr  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  enquire  into  the 
fees,  gratuities,  perquisites,  and  emoluments 
received  iu  several  public  offices  in  Irefand, 
to  examine  into  any  abuses  which  may  exist 
in  the  same,  and  into  the  mode  of  receiving, 
collecting,  issuing,  and  accounting  for  public 
money  in  Ireland. 

131.  To  make  farther  regulations  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  court  houses  and 
sessions  houses  in  Irmnd. 

132.  To  extend  the  services  of  the  militia  of 
the  Tower  hamlets  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

133.  To  amend  an  Act  of  the  present  session 
of  parliament,  for  grantior  a  sum  of  money 
for  purchasing  aA  estate  for  the  marquis  of 
Weliingtott,  and  his  heirs,  in  consideration 
of  the  eminent  and  signal  services  performed 
by  the  said  marquis  of  Wellmgton  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  public.  ^ 

134.  To  amend  an  Act  of  the  46th  year  of 
his  present  Majesty,  for  settling  and  securing 
a  certain  annuity,  and  for  pnrehasing  an 
estate  fbr  the  earl  liTelson. 

135.  To  continue,  until  the  1st  day  of  August 

1815,  two  Acts  of  the  45th  and  50th  years 
of  hhi  present  Majesty,  allowing  the  bringing 
of  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  to  JLondon  aud 
Westmiuster  by  infaud  navigation. 

136.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty,  certain 
sums  of  money  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
of  Great  Britain,  and  for  applying  certain 
monies  therein  mentioned  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1813  ;  and  for  fbrther  appropriating 
the  supplies  granted  in  thiii  session  of  parlia- 
ment. 

137.  To  amend  the  several'  Acts  for  regit-' 
lating  licences  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, wine,  beer,  ale,  and  cyder,  by  retail, 
in  Ireland. 

138.  For  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  to  Ire- 
land. 

139.  For  exempting  bankers  and  others  from 
certain  penalties  coo'tained  in  an  Act  of  the 
last  session  of  parhament,  for  the  further 
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preventioD  of  tbe  connterfeitiogf  of  silrer 
tokens  issued  by  Ihie  go? eroor  and  compao  j 
of  the  bank  of  Eoglaod,  called  dollars,  and 
of  silver  pieces  issoed  aod  circulated  by  the 
Ipvernor  and  company,  called  tokens,  and 
for  tbe  farther  prevention  of  frauds  practised 
hy  the  imitation  of  the  notes  or  bills  of  the 
said  governor  and  company. 

140.  To  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  intituled,  an  Act  for  the 
more  effectual  regulation  of  pilots,  and  of 
the  pilotage  of  ships  and  vessels  on  the  coast 
of  England,  aod  for  the  regulation  of  boat* 
men  employed  in  supplying  vessels  with 
pilots  licensed  under  the  said  Act,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

141.  To  repeal  an  Act  of  the  17th  year  of  the 
reign  of  bis  present  Majesty,  intituled,  an 
Act  for  registering  the  grants  of  life  annui- 
ties, ^nd  for  the  better  nrotection  of  infants 
against  such  grants,  ana  to  substitute  other, 
provisions  in  lieu  thereof. 

148.  To  explain  and  amend  several  Acts  rela- 
tive to  the  land  tax. 

14S.  To  direct  the  application  of  the  sum  of 
50,000/.  and  of  such  further  sums  as  may  be , 
granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  of 
undertakers  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  Ireland. 

144.  To  amend  an  Act  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  of  the  40th  year  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, for  promoting  inland  jiavigation  in 

.  Ireund. 

145.  To  amend  tbe  several  Acts  for  regulat- 
ing the  distillation  of  spirits  in  Ireland. 

146.  To  i^mend  an  Act  made  in  the  45th  year, 
of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled,  an  Act  to 
^mend  the  laws  for  improving  and  keeping 
in  repair  the  post  roads  in  Ireland,  and  for 
rendering  the  conveyance  of  letters  bv  bis 
Majesty's  ^ost  office  more  secure  and  ex- 
peditious. 

147.  For  the  better  securing  tbe  excise  duties 
on  spirits  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  rectifying 
a  mistake  in  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, for  granting  certain  duties  on  worts 
pt  wash  made  froni  sugar. 

148.  To  provide  for  the  more  effectnally  ore- 
Tenting  the  illicit  distillation  of  spirits  in  Ire- 
land. 

149.  For  the  farther  support  and  maiateiiaDoe 
of  stipendiary  curates. 

150.  For  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  exa- 
miaatioo  and  audit  of  the  accounts  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  for 
removing  delays  in  passing  tbe  poblic  ac- 
counts, and  fbr  makmg  new  arraiwements 

'  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  audit  office. 

151.  For  regulating  the  office  of  registrar  of 
tbe  high  coxiffi  of  admiralty  and  high  court 
^apjwais  for  priaes. 


15S.  To  oonUnae,  ontil  the  lat  day  of  Jas. 
1819,  an  Act  made  in  tbe  51st  year  o€  turn 

{present  Majesty,  to  explain  and  auMiid  the 
afrs  touching  tbe  elections  of  knigbta  of  tliA 
shire  to  serve  in  parliament  for  BngUnd,  re* 
specting  tbe  expences  of  hustings  and  poll 
clerks,  so  far  as  regards  the  city  of  West- 
minster. 

153.  To  enable  his  Majesty  to  grant  additiooal 
annuities  to  the  judges  of  tbe  ooorts  in  Wesa- 
minster-hall,  on  their  resignation  of  their 
offices. 

154.  To  render  valid  and  to  authorise  tbe  pay- 
ment and  grantjhg  of  certain  pensions  at 
Kilmainham  hospital :  and  to  empower  th« 
commissioners  of  the  said  hospitu  to 
mute  pensions  for  a  sum  of  money  ia 
cases. 

155.  For  continuing  in  tbe  East  India  Com- 
pan]^  for  a  further  term  the  poasemon  of  the 
British  territories  in  India,  together  with 
certain  exclusive  privileges :  for  estaUisbtQg 
further  regulations  for  the  govemmeot  of 
the  said  territories  and  the  better  administra- 
tion of  justice  within  tbe  same ;  and  Ibr 
gulating  the  trade  to  and  from  the  plai 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  Company's 
charter. 

156.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  tbe  cbaiigtt 
of  the  annuities  created  in  respect  of  the  aooa 
of  six  millions  granted  Ibr  the  service  of 
Ireland,  for  the  year  1813. 

157.  For  granting  the  sum  of  fifty  thoosaiid 
pounds  to  John  Palmer,  esq.  in  oonsidera- 

,  tion  of  the  public  services  performed  by  tha 
said  John  Palmer,  in  the  improvement  of  tha 
poet  office  revenue. 

158.  For  vesting  in  his  Majesty  certain  parts 
of  Windsor  forest,  in  tbe  county  of  Berks, 
and  for  inclosing  the  open  commooable  lands 
within  the  said  forest. 

159.  To  liokit  the  responsibility  of  abtp  owocn 
in  certain  cases. 

160.  To  relieve  persons  who  impugn  the  doe^ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  from  certaaa  pe« 
nalties. 

161.,  For  enabling  his  Miyesty  to  raise  the 
sum  of  five  millions,  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain;  and  for  applying  tbe  sum  of 
800,000/.  British  corrsncy  for  the  service  of 
Ireland. 

16S.  To  repeal  a  certain  provision  respeelinr 
persons  convicted  of  flelony  without  bc»^ 
of  clergy,  contained  in  an  Act  made  in  the 
52d  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Maieaty^ 
for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  house  Mr 
the  confinement  of  persons  conficted  withua 
tbe  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  for  making  othor  profisioiia  ia  &•« 
thereof. 
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